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tires  for  1920 
of  tires  are  tney 


HfTc  it  a cur  that  hat  run  too  dote 
to  the  euf  h.  Ruhbin^apagaiHitcurh^ 
will  itdnd  ike  rubber  off  thr  side  of 
a tirey  finally  txpotint  the  fabric^ 
A great  many  Hree  would  last  longer 
if  their  ownerswereonlyalitile  more 
esrefuf  not  to  ectape  against  curbs. 


IF  the  average  motor- 
ist  could  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  a vul- 
canizing shop  — watch 
the  tires  coming  in  for 
repair  with  all  their 
weaknesses  showing 
talk  to  the  shop  manager 
6rom  the  cheers  of 


any  other  rubber  organ- 
ization Its  first  thought 
has  always  been  of  the  tire 
user — putting  his  problem 
before  the  problem  of 
markets. 

Every  important  ad- 
vance in  tire  manufacmre 
has  come  from  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company 
— the  first  straighUside  au- 
tomobile tire,  the  first 
pneumatic  truck  tire,  the 
grainless  rubber  solid  truck 
tire,  for  instance. 

The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for 
the  lift  of  the  tire,  and  not  for 
a limited  mileage. 

• * * 

Nearly  every  man  pays  for 
U.  S.  dre  quality,  but  he  doesn't 
always  get  it. 

Ifhedidthecountry  wouldn  t 
needforty  million  tiresthis  year. 


goes  bad  than  to  convince 
him  that  it  won’t  go  bad. 

What  practical  motor- 
ists are  looking  for  today 
is  good  tires— not  tires 
that  may  have  to  be  made 
good. 

And  they  are  going 
more  and  more  to  the 
dealer  whose  business  is 
based  on  Quality  instead  of 

on  chance. 

♦ » * 

The  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  stands  back 
of  that  kind  of  a dealer 
with  all  the  tremendous 
resources  at  its  command. 

It  has  staked  a larger  in- 
vestment on  quality  than 


away 
the  tire  salesmen — 

He  would  see  what 
comes  of  thinking  too 
much  in  terms  of  “con- 
cessions” and  “allow- 
ances.” 


Concessions  and  allow- 
ances are  what  the  irre- 
sponsible tire  dealer  lives 
on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  con- 
vince a man  that  he  will 
make  good  on  a tire  if  it 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Two  hundred  and 
tkirt3rfive  Branches 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  THINKS  OF  AMERICA 

BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 


The  title  I have  chosen  for  this  arti- 
cle is  indiscreet,  and,  as  some  read- 
ers may  think,  misleading.  At  least  it 
needs  this  explanation — ^that  there  b no 
absolute  point  of  view  in  England  about 
the  Unit^  States.  England  does  not 
think  (a  statement  not  intended  to  be 
humorous  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
people)  any  more  than  any  nation  may 
be  said  to  think  in  a single  unanimous 
way  about  any  subject  under  the  sun. 
England  is  a collection  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals,  each  with  different 
points  of  view  or  shades  of  view,  based 
upon  certain  ideals  and  knowledge,  or 
upon  passion,  ignorance,  elementary 
common  sense,  or  elementary  stupidity, 
like  the  United  States  and  every  coimtry 
on  earth. 

It  would  convey  an  utterly  false  im- 
pression to  analyze  and  expoimd  the 
opinions  of  one  such  class,  or  to  give  as  a 
general  truth  a few  individual  opinions. 
One  can  only  get  at  something  like  the 
truth  by  following  the  drift  of  cuirent 
thought,  by  contrasting  national  char- 
acteristics, and  by  striking  a balance 
between  extremes  of  thought.  It  is  that 
which  I propose  to  do  in  this  article, 
frankly,  and  without  fear  of  giving 
offense,  because  to  my  mind  insincerity 


on  a subject  like  this  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

I will  not  disguise,  therefore,  at  the 
outset  that  after  the  armistice  which 
followed  the  Great  War,  huge  numbers 
of  people  in  England  became  annoyed, 
bitter,  and  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  causes  of  that  unkindness  of 
sentiment  were  to  some  extent  natural 
and  inevitable,  owing  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  England  at  that  time.  Thqr  had 
their  foundations  in  the  patriotism  and 
emotion  of  a people  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  crudest  ordeal  wUch 
had  ever  called  to  their  endurance  in 
history.  When  American  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, politicians,  and  patriots  said,  “Well, 
boys,  we  won  the  war!’*  which,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  great  achievements,  they 
could  hardly  avoid  saying  at  public  ban- 
quets or  welcomes-home,  where  every 
word  is  not  measured  to  the  sensibilities 
of  other  people,  or  to  the  exact  truth, 
English  folk  were  hurt.  They  were  not 
only  hurt,  but  they  were  angry.  Mothers 
of  boys  in  mean  streets,  or  rural  villages, 
or  great  mansions,  reading  these  words 
in  newspapers  which  gave  them  irritat- 
ing prominence,  said,  “So  they  think 
that  we  did  nothing  in  the  years  before 
they  came  to  France !’’  and  some  mothers 
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thought  of  the  boys  who  had  died  in 
1914,  1916,  1916,  1917,  and  they  hated 
the  thought  that  Americans  should 
claim  the  victory  which  so  many  Eng- 
lish, Scottish,  Irish,  Canadians,  Aus- 
tralians, New  2^1anders,  South  Afri- 
cans, and  French  had  gained  most  of  all 
by  long-suffering,  immense  sacrifice  and 
hideous  losses. 

They  did  not  know,  though  I for  one 
tried  to  tell  them,  that  all  over  the 
United  States  American  people  did  not 
forget,  even  in  their  justified  enthusiasm 
for  the  valor  of  their  own  men  and  the 
immense  power  they  had  prepared  to 
hurl  against  the  enemy,  that  France  and 
England  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war 
in  the  long  years  when  Germany  was  at 
her  strongest. 

A friend  of  mine— an  English  officer — 
was  in  a New  York  hotel  on  armistice 
night,  when  emotion  and  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm were  high — and  hot.  A young 
American  mounted  a chair,  waving  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  He  used  the  good  old 
phrase,  “Well,  boys,  we  won  the  war! 
The  enemy  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
doughboys  came  idong.  England  and 
France  could  not  do  the  trick  without  us. 
We  taught  ’em  how  to  fight  and  how  to 
win!” 

My  friend  smiled,  sat  tight,  and  said 
nothing.  He  remembered  a million  dead 
in  British  ranks,  untold  and  unrecorded 
heroism,  the  first  French  victory  of  the 
Marne,  the  years  of  epic  fighting  when 
French  and  British  troops  had  hurled 
themselves  against  the  German  lines 
and  strained  his  war  machine.  But  it  was 
armistice  night,  and  in  New  York,  and 
the  “Yanks”  had  done  jolly  well,  and 
they  had  a right  to  jubilation,  for  their 
share  in  victory.  Let  the  boy  shout,  and 
good  luck  to  him.  But  an  American  rose 
from  his  chair  and  pushed  his  way  tow- 
ard my  friend. 

“I’m  ashamed  to  hear  such  rant  be- 
fore British  and  French  officers,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “We  know  that 
, our  share  is  not  as  great  as  yours,  within 
a thousand  miles.” 

Those  were  chivalrous  words.  They 


represented  the  conviction,  I am  sure,  of 
millions  of  Americans  of  the  more 
thoughtful  type,  who  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  swept  away  beyond  the 
just  merits  of  their  national  achieve- 
ments, even  by  the  fervor  of  the  moment. 

But  in  England  people  only  knew  the 
boast  and  not  the  modesty.  Because 
some  Americans  claimed  too  much,  the 
English  of  the  lower  and  less  intelligent 
classes  belittled  the  real  share  of  victory 
which  belonged  to  America,  and  became 
resentful.  It  was  so  in  France,  as  in 
England.  It  was  lamentable,  but  almost 
unavoidable,  and  when  this  resentment 
and  this  sullen  denial  of  American  vic- 
tory became  known  in  the  United 
States,  passed  over  the  wires  by  news- 
pap)er  correspondents,  it  naturally 
aroused  counter-action,  equal  bitterness, 
and  then  we  were  in  a vicious  circle, 
abominable  in  its  effect  upon  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  liking. 

All  that,  however,  was  limited  to  the 
masses,  for  the  most  part  certainly,  and 
was  only  used  as  poison  propaganda  by 
the  gutter-press  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Educated  people  in  both  coun- 
tries understood  the  folly  and  squalor  of 
that  stuff,  and  discounted  it  accordingly. 

What  was  more  serious  in  its  effect 
upon  the  intelligent  classes  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  its  repudiation  of  President 
Wilson’s  authority.  I have  already  dealt 
in  previous  writings  with  that  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  have  tried  to  prove  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  view.  But 
there  is  also  an  English  view,  which 
Americans  should  know  and  understand. 

At  the  time  I am  writing  this  article, 
and  for  some  months  previously,  Eng- 
land has  been  irritated  with  the  United 
States  because  of  a sense  of  having  been 
“let  down”  over  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations  by  American 
action.  I think  that  irritation  has  been 
to  some  extent  justified.  When  President 
Wilson  came  to  London  he  received,  as 
I have  told  elsewhere,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  triumphant  ovation  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  a foreign  visitor  by 
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the  population  of  that  great  old  city. 
The  cheers  that  rose  in  storms  about 
him  were  shouted  not  only  because  his 
personality  seemed  to  us  then  to  have 
the  biggest  and  most  hopeful  qualities 
of  leadership  in  the  world,  but  because 
he  was,  as  we  thought,  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom,  t|irough  him,  we  gave  homage.  It 
was  only  months  afterward,  when  the 
Peace  Treaty  had  been  signed,  and 
when  the  League  of  Nations  (Wilson’s 
child)  had  been  established,  that  we 
were  told  that  WUson  was  not  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  American  Senate  did 
not  recognize  his  authority  to  pledge  the 
country  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
that  the  signature  to  the  document  was 
not  worth  ten  cents.  That  made  us  look 
pretty  foolish.  It  made  France  and  Italy 
and  other  powers,  who  had  yielded  in 
many  of  their  demands  in  order  to  satisfy 
President  Wilson’s  principles,  feel  pretty 
mad.  It  made  a laughing-stock  of  the 
new-born  League  of  Nations.  It  was  the 
most  severe  blow  to  the  prospects  of 
world  peace  and  reconstruction.  In 
England,  as  I know,  there  were  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  regarded  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  one  of  the  most  clumsy, 
illogical,  and  dangerous  documents  ever 
drawn  up  by  a body  of  diplomats.  I am 
one  of  those  who  think  so.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  acknowledge  Wilson’s  signa- 
ture. 

The  character  of  the  clauses  which 
created  a series  of  international  blunders 
leading  inevitably  to  new  wars  imless 
thqr  are  altered  during  the  next  decade 
was  not  the  caiise  of  the  Senate’s  “reser- 
vations.” The  American  Senators  did 
not  seem  to  be  worried  about  that  aspect 
of  the  treaty.  Their  only  worry  was  to 
safeguard  the  United  States  from  any 
responsibility  in  Europe,  and  to  protect 
their  own  traditional  powers  against  an 
autocratic  President.  However  right 
they  may  have  been,  it  must  at  least  be 
admowledged  by  every  broad-minded 
American  that  we  in  Europe  were  put 


completely  “into  the  cart”  by  this  ac- 
tion, and  had  some  excuse  for  annoy- 
ance. All  that  is  now  past  history,  and 
no  doubt  before  this  article  is  published 
many  other  things  will  have  happened  as 
a consequence  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed so  rapidly  upon  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, so  that  what  I am  now  writing 
will  read  like  historical  reminiscence. 

But  it  will  always  remain  a painful  chap- 
ter, and  it  will  only  be  by  mutual  for- 
bearance and  the  most'  determined 
efforts  of  people  of  good-will  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  growth  of  a 
most  lamentable  misunderstanding  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  in  consequence  of 
those  unfortimate  episodes  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

Another  case  of  popular  discontent 
with  the  United  States  was  the  rather 
abrupt  statement  of  Mr.  Carter  Glass, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
United  States  would  not  grant  any  more 
loans  to  Europe  so  long  as  she  failed  to 
readjust  her  financial  situation  by  neces- 
sary taxation,  economy,  and  production. 

The  general  (and,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
justified)  anger  aroused  by  this  state- 
ment was  expressed  by  a cartoon  in 
Punch  called  “Another  Reservation.”  It 
was  a picture  of  a very  sinister-looking 
Uncle  Sam  turning  his  back  upon ' a 
starving  woman  and  child  who  appeal  to 
his  charity,  and  he  says:  “ Veiy  sad  case. 

But  I’m  afraid  she  ain’t  trying.” 

Mr.  Punch  is  a formidable  person  in 
England,  and  by  his  barbed  wit  may 
destroy  any  public  man  or  writing  man 
who  lays  himself  open  to  ridicule,  but 
I ventured  to  risk  that  by  denouncing 
the  cartoon  as  unjust  and  unfair  in  spirit 
and  fact.  I pointed  out  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States 
had  shown  an  immense,  imtiring,  and 
inexhaustible  generosity  toward  the  suf- 
fering peoples  of  Europe,  and  reminded 
England  how  under  Sir.  Hoover’s  or- 
ganization the  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee had  fed  the  Belgian  and  French 
populations  behind  the  German  lines, 
and  how  afterw'ard  they  had  pom«d  food 
into  Poland,  Serbia,  Austria,  and  other 
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starving  countries.  That  challenge  I 
made  against  Mr.  Punch  was  supported 
by  large  numbers  of  English  people  who 
wrote  to  me  expressing  their  agreement, 
and  their  gratitude  to  America.  They 
deplored  the  spirit  of  the  cartoon  and  the 
evil  nature  of  so  many  attacks  in  low- 
class  journals  of  England  against  the 
United  States,  whose  own  gutter-press 
was  at  the  same  time  publishing  most 
scurrilous  abuse  of  us.  But  among  the 
letters  I received  was  one  from  an  Amer- 
ican lady  which  I will  quote  now,  be- 
cause it  startled  me  at  the  time,  and 
provides,  in  spite  of  its  bitterness,  some 
slight  excuse  for  the  criticism  which  was 
aroused  in  England  at  the  time.  If  an 
American  could  feel  like  that,  scourging 
her  own  people  too  much  (as  I think),  it 
is  more  pardonable  that  English  senti- 
ment should  have  been  a little  ruffled  by 
America’s  threat  to  abandon  Europe. 

I only  wish  with  all  my  heart  [she  wrote] 
that  the  Punch  cartoon  is  wholly  imdeserved, 
or  that  your  kind  apologia  is  wholly  deserved. 
I have  never  been  “too  proud  to  fight,”  but 
a great  deal  too  proud  to  wear  laurels  I 
haven’t  earned.  Personally,  I think  the 
drubbing  we  are  getting  is  wholesome,  and 
likely  to  do  good.  We  have  been  given  praise 
ad  nauseam,  and,  to  be  honest,  you  can  never 
compete  with  us  on  that  ground.  We  can 
praise  ourselves  in  terms  that  would  silence 
any  competitors.  • . . 

I wish,  too,  that  I could  believe  that  the 
“beggars  from  Europe”  had  either  their  hats 
or  their  bags  stuffed  with  dollars.  I’m  afraid 
you  have  spoken  to  the  Americans,  not  to 
the  beggars.  I was  one  myself.  I went  home 
in  April,  prouder  of  my  country  than  I had 
ever  been,  jealous  of  its  good  repute,  and 
painfully  anxious  that  it  should  live  up  to  its 
reputation.  I fear  I found  that  people  were 
not  only  tired  of  generosity,  but  wholly  in- 
different to  the  impressions  being  so  widely 
circulated  in  the  press — ^that  France  had 
been  guilty  of  every  form  of  petty  ingrati- 
tude, that  the  atrocities  of  Great  Britain  in 
Ireland  outdid  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and 
France.  A minority  everywhere  was  strug- 
gling against  the  tide,  with  dignity,  and  the 
generosity  I had  so  securely  counted  on  from 
my  own  people.  But  the  collections  being 
made  for  the  Serbians,  for  instance,  were 


despairingly  small.  Belgian  Relief  had  been 
turned  into  Serbian  Relief  groups,  and  from 
New  York  to  California  I heard  the  same  tale 
— ^and,  alas,  experienced  it — ^people  were 
tired  of  giving,  tired  of  the  war.  In  New 
York  I was  invited  to  speak  before  a well- 
known  women’s  club — ^I  was  “a  guest  of 
honor.”  I accepted,  and  spoke  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  a woman  at  a table  near  by  begged 
me  to  take  up  an  immediate  contribution. 
I was  not  at  all  anxious  to  do  so,  for  it  seemed 
a very  base  advantage  to  take  of  a luncheon 
invitation,  so  I referred  her  to  the  president. 
A contribution  was  taken  up  by  a small  group 
of  women,  all  fashionably  dressed,  with  pearls 
or  “near  pearls,”  and  the  result  was  exactly 
nineteen  dollars  and  forty  cents.  As  there 
were  between  two  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred women  present  in  the  ball-room,  I was 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  sternly  suggested 
that  the  president  should  announce  the  sum 
for  which  I should  have  to  account,  and  her 
speech  was  mildly  applauded.  All  through 
my  trip  I felt  bewilderment.  I had  just  come 
from  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  contrast 
oppressed  me.  I had  the  saddest  kind  of  dis- 
illusionment, relieved  by  the  most  beautiful 
instances  of  charity  and  unselfishness. 

Even  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  Belgium  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  our  generosity,  and  a 
false  impression  has  gone  abroad — an  im- 
pression nothing  can  ever  eradicate.  The 
organization  of  the  B.  R.  F.  was  American, 
but  Mr.  Hoover  never  failed  to  underline 
how  much  of  the  fund  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  In  fact,  the  Belgian 
women  embroidered  their  touching  little 
phrases  of  gratitude  to  the  Americans,  as  I 
myself  saw,  on  Canadian  fiour-sacks.  During 
the  first  year  or  so  the  contributions  of  Amer- 
icans were  wholly  incommensurate  with  our 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  a letter  from 
Grertrude  Atherton  a year  after  the  war 
scoiuged  us  for  our  indifference  even  then. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  revelation  that  Great  Britain 
had  contributed  £35,000,000  toward  therelief 
of  Austria,  etc.,  made  my  heart  go  down  still 
farther.  I have  tried  to  believe  that  my  ex- 
perience was  due  to  something  lacking  in 
myself.  People  were  so  enchantingly  kind, 
so  ready  to  give  me  large  and  expensive 
lunches,  dinners,  teas — but  they  would  not 
be  induced  to  refrain  from  the  lunches  and 
contribute  the  cost  of  them  toward  my 
cause.  . . . 

I hope  you  will  pardon  this  long  effusion, 
lake  most  Americans  who  have  served 
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abroad,  I feel  we  came  in  too  late,  we  failed 
to  stay  on  the  groimd  to  clear  up  afterward, 
and  now  we  are  indulging  in  the  most  wicked 
propaganda  against  our  late  Allies — France 
as  well  as  England.  Personally,  I realize  that 
if  we  had  contributed  twenty  times  as  much 
I should  still  not  feel  we  had  done  enough. 
If  you  were  not  so  confirmed  a friend  of 
America,  I could  never  write  as  I have  done, 
but  just  because  you  reach  such  an  enormous 
public,  because  your  infiuence  is  so  great,  I 
am  anxious  that  America  should  not  be  given 
undue  praise — ^which  she  does  not  herself 
credit — and  that  the  disastrous  results  of  her 
policy  (if  we  have  one)  should  be  printed 
clear  for  her  to  read  and  profit  by. 

That  is  a sincere,  painful,  and  beau- 
tiful letter,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be 
read  in  the  United  States,  not  because  I 
indorse  its  charge  against  America’s 
lack  of  generosity — ^I  cannot  do  that — 
hut  because  it  exculpates  England  and 
France  of  unreasoning  disappointment, 
and  is  also  the  cry  of  a generous  Amer- 
ican soul,  moved  by  the  sufferings  of 
Europe,  and  eager  that  her  i}eople  should 
help  more,  and  not  less,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world.  The  English  peo- 
ple did  not  take  her  view  that  the 
Americans  had  not  done  enough  or  were 
tired  of  generosity.  It  must  he  admitted 
by  those  who  followed  our  press  that, 
apart  from  two  gutter-journals,  there 
was  a full  recognition  of  what  the 
United  States  had  done,  and  continual 
reminders  that  no  policy  would  be  tol- 
erated which  did  not  have  as  its  basis 
Anglo-American  friendship. 

Upon  quite  another  level  of  argument 
is  the  criticism  of  American  psychology 
and  political  evolution  expressed  by 
various  English  writers  upon  their  re- 
turn from  visits  to  the  United  States, 
and  a fairly  dose  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  American  democracy  as  it 
was  revealed  during  the  war,  and  after- 
ward. The  judgment  of  these  writers 
does  not  affect  public  opinion,  because 
it  does  not  reach  down  to  the  masses. 
It  is  confined,  rather,  to  the  student 
type  of  mind,  and  probably  has  re- 
mained unnoticed  by  the  average  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States.  It  is, 


however,  very  interesting  because  it 
seeks  to  forecast  the  future  of  America 
as  a world  power  and  as  a democracy. 
The  chief  charge  leveled  against  the  in- 
tellectual tendency  of  the  United  States 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  ’’Intol- 
erance.” Men  like  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  J.  A.  Hobson,  and  H.  W.  Mas- 
singham,  do  not  find  in  their  study  of 
the  American  temperament  or  in  the 
American  form  of  government  the  sense 
of  liberty  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  credit  themselves,  and 
with  which  all  Republican  democracies 
are  credited  by  the  proletariat  in  Eino- 
pean  countries. 

They  seem  inclined  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  America  has  less  liberty  in  the  way 
of  free  opinion  and  free  speech  than  the 
English  under  their  hereditary  mon- 
archy, and  that  the  spirit  of  the  people 
is  harshly  intolerant  of  minorities,  and 
nonconforming*  individuals,  or  of  any 
idea  contrary  to  the  general  popular 
opinion  of  the  times.  Some  of  these 
critics  see  in  the  ’’Statue  of  Liberty”  in 
New  York  Harbor  a figure  of  mockery 
behind  which  is  individualism  enchained 
by  an  autocratic  oligarchy  and  trampled 
imderfoot  by  the  intolerance  of  the 
masses.  They  produce  in  proof  of  this 
not  only  the  position  of  an  American 
President,  with  greater  power  over  the 
legislature  than  any  constitutional  king, 
but  the  mass  violence  of  the  majority  in 
its  refusal  to  admit  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  war  aims  during 
the  time  of  war  fever,  and  the  tyrannical 
action  of  the  Executive  in  its  handling  of 
labor  disputes  and  industrial  leaders 
diuing  and  after  the  war. 

It  is,  I think,  true  that  as  soon  as 
America  entered  the  war  there  was  no 
liberty  of  opinion  allowed  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  tolerance  of ’’con- 
scientious objectors”  nor  mercy  toward 
people  who  from  religious  motives,  or 
intellectual  crankiness,  were  antagonis- 
tic to  the  use  of  armed  might.  People 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross 
funds  were  marked  down,  I am  told,  dis- 
missed from  their  posts,  and  socially 
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ruined.  Many  episodes  of  that  kind  were 
reported,  and  startled  the  advanced 
radicals  in  England  who  had  regarded 
the  United  States  as  the  land  of  liberty. 
Americans  may  retort  that  we  did  not 
give  gentle  treatment  to  our  own  “con- 
scientious objectors,”  and  that  is  true. 
Many  of  them  were  put  into  prison  and 
roughly  handled,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a formal,  though  insincere, 
acknowledgment  that  even  in  time  of 
war  there  should  be  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a clause  to  that  effect  was  passed  by 
Parliament.  In  spite,  also,  of  the  sever- 
ity of  censorship,  and  the  martial  law 
that  was  enforced  by  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Act,  there  was,  I believe,  a 
greater  freedom  of  criticism  allowed  to 
the  press  than  would  have  been  tol- 
erated by  the  United  States.  Periodicals 
like  The  Nation  and  the  New  Statesman, 
even  newspapers  like  the  Daily  Mail  and 
the  Morning  Post,  indulged  in  violent 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the 
methods  of  the  War  Cabinet,  the  action 
and  military  policy  of  leaders  like  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  the  failure  of  military 
campaigns  in  the  Dardanelles  and  other 
places.  No  breath  of  criticism  against 
American  leadership  or  generalship  was 
admitted  to  the  American  press,  and 
their  war  correspondents  were  censored 
with  far  greater  severity  than  their  Eng- 
lish comrades,  who  were  permitted  to  de- 
scribe, very  fully,  reverses  as  well  as 
successes  in  the  fields  of  war. 

What,  however,  has  startled  the  ad- 
vanced wing  of  English  political  thought 
more  than  all  that  is  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  the  United  States  government  has 
dealt  with  labor  disputes  and  labor  lead- 
ers since  the  war.  The  wholesale  arrests 
and  deportations  of  men  accused  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  seem  to  these 
sympathizers  with  revolutionary  ideals 
as  gross  in  their  violation  of  liberty  as 
the  British  government’s  coercion  of 
Ireland.  These  people  believe  that 
American  democracy  has  failed  in  the 
essential  principle  which  alone  justifies 
democracy,  a toleration  of  minorities  of 
opinion,  and  of  the  absolute  liberty  of 


the  individual  within  the  law.  They  say 
that  even  in  England  there  is  greater 
liberty,  in  spite  of  its  medieval  struct- 
ure. In  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  morning 
one  may  hear  speeches  which  would 
cause  broken  heads  and  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  if  uttered  in  New  York. 
Labor,  they  say,  would  rise  in  instant 
and  general  revolt  if  any  of  their  men 
were  treated  with  the  tyranny  which 
befalls  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States. 

To  my  mind  a great  deal  of  this  criti- 
cism is  due  to  a misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy.  In  England  it 
was  a tradition  of  liberal  thought  that 
democracy  meant  not  only  the  ri^t  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves,  but  the 
right  of  the  individual,  or  of  any  body 
of  men,  to  express  their  disagreement 
with  the  policy  of  the  State,  or  with  the 
majority  opinion,  or  with  any  idea  which 
annoyed  them  in  any  way.  But,  as  we 
have  seen  by  recent  history,  democratic 
rule  does  not  mean  individual  liberty. 
Democracy  is  government  by  the  major- 
ity of  tim  people,  and  that  ipajority  will 
^ less  tolerant  of  dissent  than  autocracy 
itself,  which  can  often  afford  to  give 
greater  liberty  of  expression  to  the 
minority  because  of  its  inherent 
strength.  The  Russian  soviet  govern- 
ment, which  professes  to  be  the  most 
democratic  form  of  government  in  the 
world,  is  utterly  intolerant  of  minorities. 

I suppose  there  is  less  individual  liberty 
in  Russia  than  in  any  other  country,  b^ 
cause  disagreement  with  the  State  opin- 
ion is  looked  upon  as  treachery  to  the 
majority  rule.  So  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  a real  democracy,  in  spite  of  the 
power  of  capital,  there  is  less  toleration 
of  eccentric  notions  than  in  England, 
especially  when  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  overwhelmed  by  a general  im- 
pulse of  enthusiasm  or  passion,  such  as 
happened  when  they  went  into  the  war.  . 
The  people  of  the  minority  are  then  re- 
garded as  enemies  of  the  State,  traitors 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  outlaws. 
They  are  crushed  accordingly  by  the 
weight  of  mass  opinion,  which  is  ruthless 
and  merciless,  with  more  authority  and 
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power  than  the  decree  of  a king  orthe  law 
of  an  aristocratic  form  of  government. 

Although  disagreeing  to  some  extent 
with  those  who  criticize  the  American 
sense  of  liberty,  I do  believe  that  there 
is  a danger  in  the  United  States  of  an 
excess  of  popular  intolerance,  and  sud- 
den gusts  of  popular  passion,  which  may 
sweep  the  country  and  lead  to  grave 
trouble.  Being  the  greatest  democratgr 
in  the  world,  they  are  subject  to  the 
weakness  of  democracy  as  well  as  en- 
dowed with  its  strength,  and  to  my  mind 
the  essential  weakness  of  democracy  is 
due  to  the  unsteadiness  and  feverishness 
of  public  opinion.  When  the  impulse  of 
public  opinion  happens  to  be  right  it  is 
the  most  splendid  and  vital  force  in  the 
world,  and  no  obstacle  can  stand  against 
it.  The  idealism  of  a people  attains  al- 
most supernatural  force.  But  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  wrong  it  may  lead  to  natioiud 
and  world  disaster. 

In  countries  like  England  public  opin- 
ion is  still  controlled  and  checked  by  a 
^stem  of  heavy  drag-wheels,  which  is  an 
intolerable  nuisance  when  one  wants  to 
get  moving.  But  that  system  is  very 
useful  when  there  are  rocks  ahead  and 
the  ship  of  state  has  to  steer  a careful 
course.  Our  constitutional  monarchy, 
OUT  hereditary  chamber  composed  of 
men  who  do  not  hold  their  office  by 
popular  vote,  our  traditional  and  old- 
fashioned  school  of  diplomacy,  our  social 
castes  dominated  by  those  on  top  who 
are  conservative  and  cautious  because  of 
their  possessions  and  privileges,  are 
abominably  hindering  to  ardent  souls 
who  want  quick  progress,  but  they  are 
also  a national  safeguard  against  wild 
men.  The  British  system  of  government, 
and  the  social  structure  rising  by  a series 
of  caste  gradations  to  the  topmost  ranks, 
are  capable  of  tremendous  reforms  and 
allow  changes  to  be  made  gradually,  and 
without  any  violent  convulsion  or  break 
with  tradition. 

I am  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  so  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  greater 
pressure  of  mass  emotion.  If,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  war  throughout  the  world. 


altering  the  economic  conditions  of  life 
and  the  psychology  of  peoples,  there  is 
a demand  for  radical  alteration  in  the 
conditions  of  labor  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  a different  distribution  of 
wealth  (as  there  is  boimd  to  be),  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  observers,  almost 
certain  that  these  changes  will  be  ef- 
fected after  a period  of  greater  violence 
in  America  than  in  England.  The  dash 
between  capital  and  labor,  they  think, 
will  be  more  direct,  and  more  ruthless  in 
its  methods  of  conflict  on  both  sides.  It 
will  not  be  eased  by  the  numerous  dif- 
ferences of  social  class,  shading  off  one 
into  the  other,  which  one  finds  in  a less 
democratic  coimtry  like  mine,  where  the 
old  aristocratic  families  and  the  county 
land-owning  families,  below  the  aristoc- 
racy, are  bound  up  traditionaUy  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  where  the  middle  classes  in  the 
dties  are  sympathetic  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  just  demands  of  the  wage- 
earning  crowd,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  snobbishness,  by  romanticism,  by  in- 
tellectual association,  and  by  finandal 
ambitions,  with  the  governing  and 
moneyed  regime. 

There  are  students  of  life  in  the 
United  States  who  forecast  two  possible 
ways  of  development  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  American  people.  Neither 
of  them  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
I hope  that  neither  is  true,  but  I think 
there  is  a shade  of  truth  in  them,  and 
that  they  are  sufficiently  possible  to  be 
considered  seriously  as  dangers  ahead. 

The  first  vision  of  these  minor  proph- 
ets (and  gloomy  souls)  is  a social  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States  on  Bolshevik 
lines,  leading  through  civil  strife  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  and  the  profit-holding  classes  to 
anarchy  as  fierce,  as  wild,  and  as  bloody 
as  that  in  Russia  during  the  reign  of 
terror. 

They  see  Fifth  Avenue  swept  by 
machine-gun  fire,  and  its  rich  shops 
sacked,  and  some  of  its  skyscrapers  ris- 
ing in  monstrous  bonfires  to  lick  the  sky 
with  flames. 
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They  see  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, and  Cleveland  in  the  hands  of 
revolutionary  committees  of  workmen 
after  wild  scenes  of  pillage  and  mob 
passion. 

They  see  the  rich  daughters  of  mill- 
ionaires stripped  of  their  furs  and  their 
pearls  and  roughly  handled  by  hordes  of 
angry  men,  hungry  after  long  strikes  and 
lockouts,  desperate  because  of  a long  and 
undecided  warfare  with  the  strong  and 
organized  powers  of  law  and  of  capital. 

Their  vision  is  rather  hazy  about  the 
outcome  of  this  imaginary  civil  war,  but 
of  its  immense,  far-reaching  anarchy 
they  have  no  doubt,  with  the  certainty 
that  prophets  have  imtil  the  progress  of 
history  proves  them  to  be  false. 

Let  me  say  for  myself  that  I do  not 
pose  as  a prophet,  nor  believe  this  par- 
ticular prophecy  in  its  lurid  details.  But 
I do  believe  that  there  may  be  consid- 
erable social  strife  in  the  United  States 
for  various  reasons.  One  reason  which 
stares  one  in  the  face  is  the  immense, 
flaunting,  and  dangerous  luxury  of  the 
wealthy  classes  in  cities  like  New  York. 
It  is  provocative  and  challenging  to 
masses  of  wage-earners  who  find  prices 
rising  against  them  quicker  than  their 
wages  rise,  and  who  wish  not  only  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor,  but  also  a larger  control  of  the 
management  and  machinery  of  labor. 
The  fight,  if  it  comes,  is  just  as  much  for 
control  as  for  profit,  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  capital  will  be  fierce  and 
ruthless  on  that  point. 

American  society — ^the  high  caste  of 
millionaires  and  semi-millionaires,  and 
demi  - semi  - millionaires  — is  perhaps 
rather  careless  in  its  display  of  wealth 
and  in  its  opten  manifestations  of  luxury. 
The  long,  unending  line  of  automobiles 
that  go  crawling  down  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
rushing  down  Riverside  Drive,  on  any 
evening  of  the  year,  revealing  women  all 
a-glitter  with  diamonds,  with  priceless 
furs  round  their  white  shoulders,  in 
gowns  that  have  cost  the  year’s  income 
of  a working  family,  has  no  parallel  in 
any  capital  of  Europe.  There  is  no  such 


pageant  of  wealth  in  London  or  Paris. 

In  no  capital  is  there  such  luxury  as  one 
finds  in  New  York  hotels,  mansions,  and 
ball-rooms.  The  evidence  of  money  is 
overwhelming  and  oppressive.  The  gen- 
erosity of  many  of  these  wealthy  people, 
their  own  simph'city,  good-humor,  and 
charm,  are  not  safeguards  against  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  those  who  struggle 
hard  for  a living  wage,  and  for  a security 
in  life  which  is  harder  still  to  get. 

When  I was  in  America  I found  a con- 
sciousness of  this  among  the  rich  people, 
with  some  of  whom  I came  in  touch. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  future.  They 
saw  trouble  ahead,  and  they  seemed 
anxious  to  build  bridges  between  the 
ranks  of  labor  and  their  own  dass.  The 
wisest  among  them  did  not  adopt  the 
stiff-necked  attitude  of  complete  hostil- 
ity to  the  demands  of  labor  for  a more 
equal  share  of  profit  and  of  governance. 
C^e  or  two  men  I met  remembered  the 
days  when  they  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  and  said:  “Those  fellows  are 
right.  . . . I’m  going  half-way  to  meet 
them.” 

If  capital  goes  anything  like  half-way 
there  will  be  no  bloody  conflict  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  will  be  revolu- 
tion, not  less  radical  because  not  violent. 
That  meeting  half-way  between  capital 
and  labor  in  the  United  States  would  be 
the  greatest  revolution  the  modem 
world  has  seen. 

That,  then,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
English  observers  see  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  way  they  sug- 
gest would  be  a great  calamity  for  the 
world.  It  is  the  way  of  militarism — a 
most  grisly  thought! 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  take  this  line 
of  prophecy  that  democracy  is  no  enemy 
of  war.  the  contrary,  they  say,  a 
democracy  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
virile,  easily  moved  to  emotion,  passion- 
ate, sure  of  its  strength,  jealous  of  its 
honor,  and  quick  to  resent  any  fancied 
insult,  is  more  liable  to  catch  the  war 
fever  than  nations  controlled  by  cautious 
diplomats  and  by  hereditary  rulers.  It 
is  generally  believed  now  that  the  great 
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war  in  Europe  which  ravaged  so  many 
countries  was  not  made  by  the  peoples 
on  either  side,  and  that  it  did  not  happen 
until  the  rival  powers  on  top  desired  it  to 
happen  and  pressed  the  buttons  and 
spoke  the  spell-words  which  called  the 
armies  to  the  colors.  It  is  probable,  and 
almost  certain,  that  it  would  not  have 
happened  at  all  if  the  peoples  had  been 
left  to  themselves,  if  the  decision  of  war 
and  peace  had  been  in  their  hands,  and 
if  their  passions  had  not  been  artificially 
roused  and  educated.  But  that  is  no 
argument,  some  think,  against  the  war- 
like character  of  strong  democracies. 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  a great  demoo- 
racy,  but  they  were  the  most  ardent 
warriors  of  their  world,  and  fought  for 
markets,  sea-supremacy,  and  racial  pres- 
tige. 

So  some  people  believe  that  the  United 
States  may  adopt  a philosophy  of  mili- 
tarism' and  endeavor  to  dominate  the 
world  by  challenging  the  sea-power  of 
the  British  Empire,  by  adding  Mexico 
to  their  dominions  and  by  capturing  the 
strategic  points  of  the  world’s  trade- 
routes.  They  see  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  United  States  adopted  military  ser- 
vice in  the  late  war  and  the  rapid,  eflB- 
cient  way  in  which  an  immense  army 
was  raised  and  trained,  a menace  to  the 
future  of  the  world,  because  what  was 
done  once  to  crush  the  enemy  of  France 
and  England,  may  be  done  again  if 
France  or  England  arouse  the  hostility 
of  the  American  people.  The  intense 
self-confidence  of  the  Americans,  their 
latent  contempt  of  European  peoples, 
their  quickness  to  take  affront  at  fancied 
slights  worked  up  by  an  unscrupulous 
press,  their  consciousness  of  the  military 
power  that  was  organized  bbt  only  par- 
tially used  in  the  recent  war,  and  their 
growing  belief  that  they  are  a people 
destined  to  take  and  hold  the  leadersUp 
of  the  world,  constitute,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  nervous  onlookers,  a psycWogy 
which  may  lead  the  United  States  into 
tremendous  and  terrible  adventures.  I 
have  heard  it  stated  by  many  people  not 
wholly  insane  that  the  next  world  war 
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will  be  mainly  a duel  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire. 

They  are  not  wholly  insane,  the  people 
who  say  these  things  over  the  dinner- 
table  or  in  the  club  smoking-room,  yet 
to  my  mind  such  opinions  verge  on  in- 
sanity. It  is,  of  course,  always  possible 
that  any  nation  may  lose  all  sense  of 
reason  and  play  the  wild  beast,  as  Ger- 
many did.  It  is  always  possible  that  by 
some  overwhelming  popular  passion  any 
nation  may  be  stricken  with  war  fever. 
But  of  all  nations  in  the  world  I think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  least 
likely  to  behave  in  that  way,  especially 
after  their  experience  in  the  European 
war. 

The  men  who  went  back  were  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  character  of  modem 
warfare.  They  hated  it.  They  had  seen 
its  devilishness.  They  were  convinced  of 
its  idiocy,  and  in  every  American  home 
to  which  they  returned  were  propa- 
gandists against  war  as  an  argument  or 
as  a romance.  Apart  from  that,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  militarism  of  an  ag- 
gressive kind  is  repugnant  to  the  tradi- 
tion and  instinct  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  no  use  for  “shining  armor” 
and  all  the  old  shibboleths  of  war’s  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  put  a spell  on 
European  peoples.  The  military  tradi- 
tion based  on  the  falsity  of  war’s 
“glory”  is  not  in  their  spirit  or  in  their 
blood.  They  will  fight  for  the  safety  of 
civilization,  as  it  was  threatened  in  1914, 
for  the  rescue  of  free  peoples  menaced 
by  brutal  destruction,  and  they  will 
fight,  as  all  brave  people  will  fight,  to 
safeguard  their  own  women  and  children 
and  liberty.  But  I do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  ever  indulge  in  ag- 
gressive warfare  for  the  sake  of  imperial 
ambitions,  or  for  world  domination. 
Their  spirit  of  adventure  finds  scope  in 
higher  ideals,  in  the  victories  of  science 
and  commerce,  in  the  organization  of 
every-day  life,  in  the  triumph  of  indus- 
try, in  the  development  of  the  natural 
sources  of  wealth  which  belong  to  their 
great  country  and  their  ardent  individu- 
ality. They  believe  in  peace,  if  we  may 
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judge  by  their  history  and  tradition,  and 
non-interference  with  the  outside  world. 
Their  hostility  to  the  peace  terms  and  to 
certain  clauses  in  the  League  of  Nations 
was  due  to  a deep-seated  distrust  of  en- 
tanglements with  foreign  troubles,  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  from  desiring 
“ mandates  ” over  great  populations  out- 
side the  frontiers  of  their  own  people, 
harked  back  to  the  old  faith  in  a “splen- 
did isolation”  free  from  imperial  respon- 
sibilities. They  were  perhaps  too  cau- 
tious and  too  reserved.  They  risked  the 
chance  they'had  of  re-shaping  the  struct- 
ure of  human  society  to  a higher  level  of 
common  sense  and  liberty.  They  made 
“reservations”  which  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  their  representatives  from  the 
council-chamber  of  the  allied  nations. 
But  that  was  due  not  merely,  I think,  to 
party  politics,  or  the  passionate  rivalry 
of  statesmen.  Truly,  and  instinctively, 
it  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  draw  back  to  their  own  fron 
tiers  and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
in  peace,  neither  interfering  nor  being 
interfered  with,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tional and  popular  policy. 

Apart  from  individual  theorists,  of  the 
“cranky”  kind,  the  main  body  of  intel- 
lectual opinion  in  England,  as  far  as  I 
know  it,  looks  to  the  United  States  as 
the  arbitrators  of  the  world’s  destiny, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  world’s  democra- 
cies, on  peaceful  and  idealistic  lines. 
There  is  a conviction  among  many  of  us 
— not  killed  by  the  controversy  over  the 
Peace  Treaty — that  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  as  a whole  is  guided  by 
an  innate  common  sense  free  from  anti- 
quated spell-words,  facing  the  facts  of 
life,  shrewdly  and  honestly,  and  leaning 
always  to  the  side  of  popular  liberty 
against  all  tyrannies  of  castes,  dynasties, 
and  intolerance.  Aloof  from  the  histor- 
ical enmities  that  still  divide  the  nations 
of  Europe,  yet  not  aloof  in  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings,  the  strivings,  and  the 
sentiment  of  those  peoples,  the  United 
States  are  able  to  play  the  part  of  a 
reconciling  power,  in  any  League  of 


Nations,  with  a detached  and  disinter- 
ested judgment.  It  is,  above  all,  because 
they  are  disinterested  that  Europe  has 
faith  and  trust  in  their  sense  of  justice. 
They  are  not  out  for  empire,  for  revenge, 
or  for  diplomatic  vanity.  They  are  sup- 
porters of  President  Wilson’s  ideal  of 
“open  covenants  openly  arrived  at”  and 
of  the  “self-determination  of  nations,” 
however  violently  they  challenge  the  au- 
thority by  which  their  President  pledged 
them  to  definite  clauses  in  an  unpopular 
contract.  They  are  a friendly  and  not 
unfriendly  folk  in  their  instincts  and  in 
their  methods.  They  respond  quickly 
and  generously  to  any  appeal  to  honest 
sentiment,  though  they  have  no  patience 
with  hypocrisy.  They  are  realists,  and 
hate  sham,  pose,  and  falsehood.  Give 
them  “a  square  deal”  and  they  will  be 
scrupulous  to  a high  standard  of  busi- 
ness morality.  Because  of  the  infusion  of 
foreign  blood  in  their  democracy,  which 
has  been  slowly  produced  from  the  great 
melting-pot  of  nations,  they  are  subject 
to  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  human  race, 
and  not  narrowly  fixed  to  one  racial  idea 
or  type  of  mind.  The  Celt,  the  Slav,  the 
Saxon,  the  Teuton,  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Latin  strain  are  present  in  the  sub- 
consciousness  of  the  American  people,  so 
that  they  are  capable  of  an  enormous 
range  of  sympathy  with  human  nature 
in  its  struggle  upward  to  the  light.  They 
are  the  new  people  of  destiny  in  the 
world  of  progress,  because  after  their 
early  adventures  of  youth,  their  time  of 
preparation,  their  immense  turbulent 
growth,  their  forging  of  tools,  and  train- 
ing of  soul,  they  stand  now  in  their  full 
strength  and  maturity,  powerful  with 
the  power  of  a great,  free,  confident 
people. 

To  some  extent,  and  I think  in  an 
increasing  way,  the  old  supremacy 
which  Europe  had  is  passing  westward. 
Europe  is  strieken,  tired,  and  pocnr. 
Ameriea  is  hearty,  healthy,  and  rich. 
Intellectually,  it  is  still  boyish  and  young 
and  raw.  There  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
the  sadness  of  old  age  in  Europe.  We 
have  more  subtlety  of  brain,  more  deli- 
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cate  sense  of  art,  a literature  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  complicated  emotions 
which  belong  to  an  old  heritage  of  civili- 
zation, luxiiry,  and  philosophy.  But  I 
look  for  a Golden  Age  of  literature  and 
art  in  America  which  shall  be  like  our 
Elizabethan  period,  fresh  and  springlike, 
and  rich  in  vitality  and  promise.  I am 
bound  to  believe  that  out  of  the  fusion 
of  races  in  America,  and  out  of  their 
present  period  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
out  of  this  new  awakening  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life  outside  their  own  country, 
there  will  come  great  minds,  and  artists, 
and  leaders  of  thought,  siupassing  any 
that  have  yet  revealed  themselves.  All 
our  reading  of  history  points  to  that 
revolution.  The  flowering  time  of  Amer- 
ica seems  due  to  arrive,  after  its  growing- 
pains. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  at  least, 
that  the  destiny  of  the  American  people 
b now  marked  out  for  the  great  mission 
of  leading  the  world  to  a new  phase  of 
civilization.  By  the  wealth  they  have, 
and  by  their  power  for  good  or  evil,  they 
have  a controlling  influence  in  the  re- 
shaping of  the  world  after  its  convul- 
sions. They  cannot  escape  from  that 
power,  even  though  they  shrink  from  its 
responsibility.  Their  weight  thrown  one 
way  or  the  other  will  turn  the  scale  of 
all  the  balance  of  the  world’s  desires. 
People  of  destiny,  they  have  the  choice 
of  arranging  the  fate  of  many  peoples. 
By  their  action  they  may  plunge  the 
world  into  strife  again  or  settle  its  peace. 


They  may  kill  or  cure.  They  may  be 
reconcilers  or  destroyers.  They  may  be 
kind  or  cruel.  It  is  a terrific  power  for 
any  people  to  hold.  If  I were  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  I should  be  afraid — 
afraid  lest  my  country  should  by  passion, 
or  by  ignorance,  or  by  sheer  carelessness, 
take  the  wrong  way. 

I think  some  Americans  have  that 
fear.  I have  met  some  who  are  anxious 
and  distressed.  But  I think  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  do  not  realize  the 
power  that  has  come  to  them,  nor  their 
new  place  in  the  world.  They  have  a 
boisterous  sense  of  importance  and  pres- 
tige, but  rather  as  a yoimg  college  man 
is  aware  of  his  lustiness  and  vitality 
without  considering  the  duties  and  the 
dangers  that  have  come  to  him  with 
manhood.  They  are  inclined  to  a false 
humility,  saying:  “We  aren’t  our  broth- 
ers’ keepers,  anyway.  We  needn’t  go 
fussing  around.  Let’s  keep  to  our  own 
job  and  let  the  other  people  settle  their 
own  affairs.”  But  meanwhile  the  other 
people  know  that  American  policy, 
American  decisions,  the  American  atti- 
tude in  world  problems,  will  either  make 
or  mar  them.  It  is  essential  for  the  safety 
of  the  world,  and  of  civilization  itself, 
that  the  United  States  should  realize 
their  responsibilities,  and  fulfil  the 
destiny  that  has  come  to  them  by  the 
evolution  of  history.  To  those  whom 
I call  the  People  of  Destiny  I humbly 
write  the  words,  “Let  the  world  have 
Peace.” 
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A STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS— PART  II. 
BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 


Synopsis  of  Fibst  Past.  Moreton,  the  young  editor  of  a radical  newepaper,  learns 
that  his  brother,  David,  has  become  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  William  Cord,  a 
millionaire,  who  stands  for  everything  to  which  he  is  opposed.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  alliance  with  the  despised  capitalist  doss,  he  hurries  to  Newport  to  see  his  brother. 
He  arrives  by  boat  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  adventuring  through  the  town,  he 
comes  to  a great  house  where  a ball  is  still  in  progress.  He  steals  up  on  the  veranda 
where,  unobserved,  he  is  struck  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  a girl  who  is  apparently 
paying  little  attention  to  the  love-making  of  her  partner. 

Moreton  wanders  off  to  the  beach  at  dawn  and  goes  in  swimming.  He  again  en- 
counters the  girl  of  the  balcony,  who  is  herself  out  for  an  early  plunge.  Each  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  who  the  other  may  be,  they  enter  into  a conversation.  She  confesses  th^ 
she  is  tired  of  the  empty  life  she  leads,  and  he  promises  her  a position  on  his  news- 
paper. They  make  an  appointment  for  Ike  afternoon,  though  m he  knows  of  her  is 
her  telephone  number  and  her  first  name.  Crystal. 


That  same  morning,  about  ten 
o’clock,  Mr.  William  Cord  was  shut 
up  in  the  study  of  his  house — shut  up, 
that  is,  as  far  as  entrance  from  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  concerned,  but  very  open 
as  to  windows  looking  out  across  the 
grass  to  the  sea.  It  was  a small  room, 
and  the  leather  chairs  which  made  up 
most  of  its  furnishings  were  worn,  and 
the  bookshelves  were  filled  with  volumes 
like  railroad  reports  and  Poor’s  Manual, 
but  somehow  the  total  effect  of  the  room 
was  so  agreeable  that  the  family  used  it 
more  than  Mr.  Cord  liked. 

He  was  an  impressive  figure,  tail, 
erect,  and  with  that  suggestion  of  un- 
broken health  which  had  had  something 
to  do  with  his  success  in  life.  His  hair 
must  have  been  of  a sandy  brown,  for  it 
had  turned,  not  gray  or  white,  but  that 
queer  no-color  that  sandy  hair  does 
turn,  melting  into  all  pale  surroundings. 
His  long  face  was  not  vividly  colored, 
either,  and  had  acquired  the  immobility 
of  expression  that  sensitive  people  in 
contact  with  violent  life  almost  always 
do  acquire.  The  result  was  that  there 
seemed  to  be  something  dead  about  his 
face  imtil  you  saw  his  eyes,  dark  and 


fierce,  as  if  all  the  fitre  and  energy  of  the 
man  were  concentrated  in  them. 

He  was  dressed  in  gray  golfing-clothes 
that  smelled  more  of  peat  than  peat  does, 
and,  though  officially  supposed  to  be 
wrestling  with  the  more  secret  part  of 
correspondence  which  even  his  own  sec- 
retary was  not  allowed  to  see,  he  was 
actually  wiggling  a new  golf-club  over 
the  rug,  and  toying  with  the  romantic 
idea  that  it  would  enable  him  to  drive 
farther  than  he  had  ever  driven  before. 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Cord  leaned  the  driver  in  a corner, 
clas]>ed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  strad- 
dled his  legs  a trifle,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  the  rug  as  the  eternal  oak 
grows  out  of  the  sod,  and  said,  “Come 
in,’’  in  the  tone  of  a man  who,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  his  occupation, 
bears  interruption  exceedingly  well. 

Tomes,  the  butler,  entered.  “Mr. 
Verriman,  sir,  to  see  you.” 

“To  see  me?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Cord  just  nodded  at  this,  which  evi- 
dently meant  that  the  visitor  was  to  be 
admitted,  for  Tomes  never  made  a mis- 
take and  Verriman  presently  entered. 
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Mr.  Cord  had  seen  Eddie  Verriman  the 
night  before  at  the  ball,  and  had  thought 
him  a very  fine  figure  of  a man,  so  now, 
putting  two  and  two  together,  he  said  to 
himself : “ Is  he  here  toaskmy  blessing?” 

Aloud  he  said  nothing,  but  just 
nodded;  it  was  a belief  that  had  trans- 
lated itself  into  a habit — to  let  the  other 
man  explain  first. 

“I  know  I’m  interrupting  you,  Mr. 
Cord,”  Verriman  began.  Mr.  Cord  made 
a lateral  gesture  with  his  hand,  as  if  all 
he  had  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends, 
even  his  most  precious  asset — ^time. 

“It’s  something  very  important,” 
Eddie  went  on.  “I’m  worried.  I haven’t 
slept.  Mr.  Cord,  have  you  checked  up 
Crystal’s  economic  beliefs  lately?” 

“Lately?”  said  Mr.  Cord.  “I  don’t 
know  that  I ever  have.  Have  a cigar?” 

Eddie  waved  the  cigar  aside  as  if  his 
host  had  offered  it  to  him  in  the  midst 
of  a funeral  service. 

“Well,  I have,”  he  said,  as  if  some  one 
had  to  do  a parent’s  duty,  “and  I’ve 
been  very  much  distressed — shocked.  I 
had  a long  talk  with  her  about  it  at  the 
dance  last  night.” 

“About  economics?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Why,  Eddie,  don’t  I seem  to  remem- 
ber your  telling  me  you  were  in  love  with 
Crystal?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Cord,  I am.” 

“ Then  what  do  you  want  to  talk  eco- 
nomics for?  Or  is  it  done  like  that 
nowadays?” 

“I  don’t  want  to,”  answered  Eddie, 
almost  in  a wiul.  **She  does.  She  gets 
me  going  and  then  we  quarrel  because 
she  has  terrible  opinions.  She  talks 
wildly.  I have  to  point  out  to  her  that 
she’s  wrong.  And  last  night  she  told 
me  ” — ^Eddie  glanced  about  to  be  sure  he 
was  not  overheard — “she  told  me  that 
die  was  a socialist.” 

Mr.  Cord  had  just  lit  the  very  cigar 
which  Eddie  had  waved  away,  and  he 
took  the  first  critical  puffs  at  it  before 
he  answered: 

“Did  you  ask  her  what  that  was?” 

“No— no— I didn’t.” 


“Missed  a trick  there,  Eddie.” 

It  was  impossible  to  accuse  so  mask- 
like a magnate  of  frivolity,  but  Eddie 
was  often  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Cord’s 
reactions  to  the  serious  problems  of 
life. 

“But  don’t  you  think  it’s  terrible,”  he 
went  on,  eagerly,  “for  Crystal  to  be  a 
socialist?  In  this  age  of  the  world — 
civilization  trembling  on  the  brink — 
chaos” — ^Eddie  made  a gesture  toward 
the  perfectly  ordered  shelves  containing 
Poor’s  Manual — “staring  us  in  the  face? 
You  say  that  the  half-baked  opinions  of 
an  immature  girl  make  no  difference?” 

“No,  I shouldn’t  say  that — at  least 
not  to  Crystal,”  murmured  her  father. 

“But  the  mere  fact  that  she  picks  up 
such  ideas  proves  that  they  are  in  the 
air  about  us  and  that  terrifies  me — ^Cer- 
tifies me,”  ended  Eddie,  his  voice  rising 
as  he  saw  that  his  host  intended  to  re- 
main perfectly  calm. 

“V^ch  terrifies  you,  Eddie — Crystal 
or  the  revolution?” 

“The  general  discontent — ^the  fact 
that  civilization  is  tr — ” 

“ Oh  yes,  that,”  said  Mr.  Cord, 
hastily.  “Well,  I wouldn’t  allow  that  to 
terrify  me,  Eddie.  I should  have  more 
sympathy  with  you  if  it  had  been 
Crystal.  Crystal  is  a good  deal  of  a 
proposition,  I grant  you.  The  revolution 
seems  to  me  simpler.  If  a majority  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  really  want  it, 
they  are  going  to  get  it  in  spite  of  you 
and  me;  and  if  they  don’t  want  it,  they 
won’t  have  it  no  matter  how  Crystal 
talks  to  you  at  parties.  So  cheer  up, 
Eddie,  and  have  a cigar.” 

“They  can,  they  will,”  said  Eddie, 
not  even  troubling  to  wave  away  the 
cigar  this  time.  “You  don’t  appreciate 
what  an  organized  majority  of  foreign 
agitators  can  do  in  this  country.  Why, 
they  can—” 

“Well,  if  a minority  of  foreigners  can 
put  over  a revolution  against  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  we  ought  to  shut 
up  shop,  Eddie.” 

“You’re  not  afraid?” 

“No.” 
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“You  mean  you  wouldn’t  fight  it?” 

“You  bet  your  life  I’d  fight  it,”  said 
Mr.  Cord,  gaily,  “but  I fight  lots  of 
things  without  being  afraid  of  them. 
What’s  the  use  of  being  afraid?  Here  I 
am  sixty-five,  conservative  and  trained 
to  only  one  game,  and  yet  I feel  as  if  I 
could  manage  to  make  my  own  way  even 
under  soviet  rule.  Anyway,  I don’t  want 
to  die  or  emigrate  just  because  my  coun- 
try changes  its  form  of  government. 
Only  it  would  have  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
majority  and  I don’t  believe  it  ever  will 
be.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  just  one 
thing  I am  afraid  of — ^and  that’s  the 
thing  that  you  and  most  of  my  friends 
want  to  do  first  — suppressing  free 
speech — suppress  it  and  then  we  won’t 
Imow  who  wants  what.  Then  you  really 
do  get  an  explosion.” 

Eddie  had  got  Mr.  Cord  to  be  serious 
now,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
the  older  man  was  more  shocking  than 
ever. 

“Free  speech  doesn’t  mean  treason 
and  sedition,”  Eddie  began. 

“It  means  the  other  man’s  opinion.” 

There  was  a pause  during  which  Eddie 
became  more  perturbed  and  Mr.  Cord 
settled  back  to  hb  habitual  calm. 

“Wouldn’t  you  suppress  anything?'* 
Verriman  asked  at  length,  willing  to 
know  the  worst.  “Not  even  such  a vile 
sheet  as  Liberty?” 

“Do  you  ever  see  it,  Eddie?” 

“Read  a rotten  paper  like  that?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Do  you?” 

“I  subscribe  to  it.”  And,  bending 
down,  Mr.  Cord  tmlocked  a drawer  in 
his  desk  and  produced  the  issue  of  the 
preceding  day. 

“I  notice  you  keep  it  locked  up,”  said 
Eddie,  and  felt  that  he  had  scored. 

“I  have  to,”  replied  Mr.  Cord,  “or 
else  Crystal  gets  hold  of  it  and  cuts  it 
all  up  into  extracts — she  must  have  sent 
you  some — before  I get  a chance  to  read 
it.  Besides,  it  shocks  Tomes.  You  ought 
to  talk  to  Tomes,  Eddie.  He  thinks 
about  as  you  do — ” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Tomes  himself  entered. 


“Mr.  Moreton  would  like  to  see  yon, 
sir.” 

Even  Cord’s  calm  was  a little  dis- 
turbed by  this  unexpected  news. 

“Mr.  Moreton!”  he  exclaimed.  “Not 
not — ^not — not?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Tomes,  always  in  pos- 
session of  accurate  information.  “His 
brother,  I believe.” 

“Show  him  in  here,”  said  Cord,  and 
added  to  Eddie,  as  Tomes  left  the  room: 
“Well,  here  he  is — ^the  editor  himself, 
Elddie.  You  can  say  it  aU  to  him.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  such  fellows,** 
Verriman  began. 

“Stay  and  protect  me,  Eddie.  He 
may  have  a bomb  in  his  pocket.” 

“You  don’t  really  believe  that  he’s 
come  to — ” 

“No,  Eddie,  I don’t.  I think  he’s 
come  like  yoimg  Lochinvar — ^to  dance 
a little  late  at  the  wedding.  To  try  to 
persuade  me  to  accept  that  lazy,  good- 
looking  brother  of  his  as  a son-in-law. 
He’ll  have  quite  a job  over  that.”  Then, 
as  the  door  opened,  Mr.  Cord’s  eyes 
concentrated  on  it  and  his  manner  be- 
came a shade  sharper.  “Ah,  Mr.  More- 
ton, good  morning.  Mr.  Verriman — ^Mr. 
Moreton.” 

Ben  was  a good-looking  young  man, 
but  it  was  his  expression — at  once  illu- 
minated and  determined — that  made 
him  unusual.  And  the  effect  of  his  night 
and  morning  had  been  to  intensify  this, 
so  that  now,  as  he  stood  a moment  in  the 
doorway,  he  was  a very  attractive  and 
compelling  figure. 

“I  came  to  see  my  brother,  Mr. 
Cord,”  he  said,  simply,  “but  I hear  he’s 
not  here  any  more.  If  I could  speak  to 
you  alone  for  a few  minutes — ” He 
glanced  at  Eddie,  whom  he  instantly 
recognized  as  the  man  who  had  not 
known  how  to  talk  to  the  woman  in  the 
world  best  worth  talking  to. 

“Oh,  you  may  speak  before  Mr.  Ver- 
riman,”  said  Cord.  “He  knows  the 
situation — knows  your  brother — ^knows 
my  children — ^knows  about  you.  In  fact, 
we  were  just  speaking  about  your  paper 
when  you  came  in.  However,  I must  tell 
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you  that  Mr.  Verriman  doesn’t  approve 
of  Liberty.  At  least,  I believe  I under- 
stood you  right,  Eddie.”  And  Mr.  Cord, 
having  thus  assured  himself  a few  min- 
utes to  regain  his  poise,  leaned  back  com- 
fortably in  his  chair. 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  pap>er,  Mr. 
Verriman?”  said  Ben,  pleasantly. 

Eddie  did  not  love  the  adventure  of 
mental  combat,  but  he  was  no  coward. 
“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  it 
preaches  such  radical  changes  in  our 
government  that  it  is  seditious.  To  be 
frank,  Mr.  Moreton,  I think  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  suppress  it.” 

“But  we  don’t  break  the  law.  The 
government  can’t  suppress  us.” 

“Then  the  laws  ought  to  be  changed 
so  that  it  can.” 

“That’s  all  we  advocate,  Mr.  Verri- 
man, the  changing  of  the  law.  It  isn’t 
any  more  seditious  for  me  to  say  it  than 
for  you  to,  is  it?” 

Of  course  in  Eddie’s  opinion  it  was — 
much,  much  more  seditious.  Only  some- 
how it  was  a difficult  point  to  make 
clear,  if  a person  was  so  wrongheaded  he 
couldn’t  see  it  for  himself.  The  point 
was  that  he,  Eddie,  was  right  in  want- 
ing the  laws  changed  and  Moreton  was 
wrong.  Any  one,  it  seemed  to  Eddie, 
would  agree  to  that,  unless  he  happened 
to  agree  with  Moreton  beforehand,  and 
those  were  just  the  people  who  ought  to 
be  deported,  imprisoned,  or  even  perhaps 
in  rare  instances,  as  examples,  strung  up 
to  lamp-posts.  Only  each  time  he  tried 
to  put  these  very  natural  opinions  in 
wo^,  they  kept  sounding  wrong  and 
tyrannical  and  narrow — qualities  which 
Eddie  knew  he  was  entirely  without.  In 
order  to  counteract  this  effect,  he  tried 
at  first  to  speak  very  temperately  and 
calmly,  but,  unhappily,  this  only  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  sound  patroniz- 
ing to  Ben’s  ears. 

In  short,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  discussion  would  be  amicable, 
and  it  was  not.  Each  man  began  to  be 
angiy  in  his  own  way.  Eddie  shouted 
a little,  and  Ben  expressed  himself  with 
turns  of  phrase  quite  needlessly  insult- 


ing. Ben  foimd  Verriman’s  assumption 
that  the  profits  of  capital  were  bound  up 
with  patriotism,  family  life,  and  the 
Christian  religion  almost  as  irritating  as 
Verriman  found  Ben’s  assumption  that 
the  government  of  labor  as  a class  would 
be  entirely  without  the  faults  that  have 
always  marked  every  form  of  class  gov- 
ernment. 

“And  suppose  you  got  socialism,”  said 
Eddie,  at  last,  “suppose  you  did  divide 
everything  up  equally,  don’t  you  sup- 
pose that  in  a few  years  the  clever, 
strong,  industrious  men  would  have  it 
all  in  their  own  hands?” 

“Very  likely,”  said  Ben,  “but  that 
would  be  quite  a change  from  the  present 
arrangement,  wouldn’t  it?” 

Mr.  Cord  had  a narrow  escape  from 
laughing  out  loud,  which  would  have 
cost  him  the  friendship  of  the  man  with 
whom  on  the  whole  he  really  agreed. 
He  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

“This  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  More- 
ton,” he  said,  “but  I fancy  it  wasn’t 
about  the  general  radical  propaganda 
that  you  came  to  see  me.” 

“No,”  said  Ben,  turning  slowly.  He 
felt  as  a dog  feels  who  is  dragged  out  of 
the  fight  just  as  it  begins  to  get  exciting. 
“No,  I came  to  see  you  about  this  un- 
fortunate engagement  of  my  brother’s.” 

“Unfortunate?”  asked  Mr.  Cord, 
without  criticism. 

“I  should  consider  it  so,  and  I under- 
stand you  do,  too.” 

Cord  did  not  move  an  eyelash;  this 
was  an  absolutely  new  form  of  attack. 
It  had  certainly  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  any  objection  could  come  from  the 
Moreton  family. 

“You  consider  it  unfortunate?”  said 
Eddie,  as  if  it  would  be  mere  insolence 
on  Ben’s  part  to  object  to  his  brother’s 
marrying  any  one. 

“Will  you  give  me  your  reasons  for 
objecting?”  said  Cord. 

Ben  smiled.  “You  ought  t6  under- 
stand them,”  he  said,  “for  I imagine 
they’re  pretty  much  the  same  as  your 
own.  I mean  they  are  both  founded  on 
class  consciousness.  I feel  that  it  will  be 
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destructive  to  the  things  I value  most  in 
David  to  be  dependent  on,  or  associated 
with,  the  capitalistic  group.  Just  as  you 
feel  it  will  be  destructive  to  your  daugh- 
ter to  be  married  to  a tutor — a fellow 
with  radical  views  and  a seditious 
brother — ” 

“One  moment,  one  moment,”  said 
Cord;  “you’ve  got  this  all  wrong  so  far 
as  I’m  concerned.  I do  most  emphat- 
ically disagree  with  the  radical  propa- 
ganda. I think  the  radical  is  usually  just 
a man  who  hasn’t  got  something  he 
wants.  ” 

“And  the  conservative  is  a man  who 
wants  to  keep  something  he’s  got,”  said 
Ben,  less  hostilely  than  he  had  spoken  to 
Eddie. 

“Exactly,  exactly,”  said  Cord.  “In 
ideality  there  isn’t  much  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  but,  generally  speaking,  I 
have  more  respect  for  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  something  to  pre- 
serve than  for  the  man  who  hasn’t  got 
anything  to  lose.  ” 

“If  their  opportunities  were  equal.” 

“I  say  in  general.  There  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  two  types;  but 
there  is  in  my  opinion  a shade  in  favor 
of  the  conservative  on  the  score  of  eflS- 
ciency,  and  I am  old-fashioned  perhaps, 
but  I like  efficiency.  If  it  came  to  a fight, 
I should  fight  on  the  conservative  side. 
But  this  is  all  beside  the  point.  My 
objections  to  your  brother,  Mr.  More- 
ton,  are  not  objections  to  his  group  or 
class.  They  are  personal  to  him. 
Damned  personal.” 

“You  don’t  like  David?” 

“Why,  he’s  an  attractive  young  fel- 
low, but,  if  you’ll  forgive  my  saying  so, 
Mr.  Moreton,  I don’t  think  he’s  any 
good.  He’s  weak,  he’s  idle,  he  entirely 
lacks  that  aggressive  will  that — ^whether 
we  have  your  revolution  or  not — ^is  the 
only  bulwark  a woman  has  in  this  world. 
Why,  Mr.  Moreton,  you  are  evidently  a 
very  much  more  advanced  and  danger- 
ous radical  than  your  brother,  but  I 
should  not  have  half  the  objection  to 
you  that  I have  to  him.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  makes  a difference  in  this 


world — character.  Your  brother  hasn’t 
got  it.” 

For  an  instant  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  Cord’s  statements  about  David  left 
Ben  silent.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  said,  with  a firmness  he  did 
not  wholly  feel : 

“You  hardly  do  Dave  justice.  He 
may  not  have  great  force,  but  he  has 
talent,  great  sweetness,  no  vices — ” 

“Oh,  quite,  quite,  quite,  quite,”  said 
Cord,  with  a gesture  of  his  long  hand 
that  should  somehow  have  recalled  to 
Ben  the  motion  of  a hand  he  had  re- 
cently kissed. 

“However,”  said  Ben,  “there  is  no 
use  in  our  arguing  about  our  differences. 
The  point  is  we  are  agreed  that  this  mar- 
riage ought  not  to  be.  Let  us  co-operate 
on  that.  WTiere  could  I find  Dave?  I 
believe  if  I could  see  him  I’d  have  some 
effect  on  him.” 

“ You  mean  you  could  talk  him  out  of 
marrying  the  girl  he  loves?” 

“I  might  make  him  see  the  folly  of 
it.” 

“Well,  I haven’t  said  anything  as  bad 
about  your  brother  as  that,  Mr.  More- 
ton. But  you  do  him  injustice.  You 
couldn’t  talk  him  out  of  it,  and  if  you 
could,  she’d  talk  him  right  back  into  it 
again.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  con- 
sider. I understand  you  make  him  an 
allowance.  How  about  stopping  that?” 

“I  wouldn’t  consider  that  for  a mo- 
ment,” said  Ben,  with  more  temper  than 
he  had  so  far  shown.  “I  don’t  make 
him  that  allowance  so  that  I can  force 
him  to  do  what  I think  best.  I give  it 
to  him  because  he  needs  it.  I don’t 
believe  in  force,  Mr.  Cord.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  do,  Mr.  Moreton.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  were  proposing  to  use  a much 
more  pernicious  kind  of  force  when  you 
proposed  talking  the  boy  out  of  his  first 
love.  However,  to  be  candid  with  you, 
I must  tell  you  that  the  issue  is  dead. 
They  ran  off  yesterday  and  were  mar- 
ried in  Boston.” 

There  was  a short  silence  and  then 
Ben  moved  toward  the  door. 
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led  him  to  offer  himself  up  to  the  attacks 
of  his  employees, 

A severe  elderly  man  with  a long,  flat 
upper  lip  and  side-whiskers  Immediately 
sprang  apparently  from  the  earth  and 
approached  him.  He  had  exactly  the 
manner  of  resolute  gloom  that  a small 
boy  has  when  something  has  gone  wTong 
at  school  and  he  wants  his  mother  to 
drag  it  out  of  him. 

“ Good  morning,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Morning,  McKellar,”  said  Cord, 
gaily.  “Everything’s  all  right,  I sup- 
pose.” 

McKellar  shook  his  head.  Everything 
was  about  as  far  from  all  right  as  it  w'eU 
could  be.  The  cook  was  a violent  maniac 
who  required  peas  to  be  picked  so  young 
that  they  weren’t  worth  the  picking. 
Tomes  and  his  footman  were  a band  of 
malicious  pirates  who  took  pleasure  in 
cutting  for  the  table  the  very  buds  which 
McKellar  was  cherishing  for  the  horti- 
cultural show.  And  as  for  the  season — 
McKellar  could  not  remember  such  a 
devastatingly  dry  August  since  he  was 
a lad  at  home. 

“Why,  McKellar,  we  had  rain  two 
days  ago.” 

“You  wouldn’t  call  that  little  mist 
rain,  sir.” 

“ And  last  week  a perfect  downpour.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  kind  doesn’t  sink  into 
t|ie  soil.”  Looking  up  critically  at  the 
leavens,  McKellar  expressed  his  settled 
conviction  that  in  two  weeks’  time 
hardly  a blade  or  a shrub  would  be  alive 
in  the  island  of  Newport, 

“Well,  that  will  save  us  all  a lot  of 
trouble,  McKellar,”  said  Mr.  Cord,  and 
presently  left  his  gloomy  gardener.  He 
had  attained  his  object.  When  he  went 
back  into  the  house,  Eddie  had  gone, 
and  he  could  go  back  to  his  new  driver 
in  peace. 

He  was  not  interrupted  imtil  ten  min- 
utes past  one,  when  Crystal  came  into 
the  room,  her  eyes  shining  wth  exactly 
the  same  color  that,  beyond  the  lawn, 
the  sea  was  displaying.  Unlike  Eddie, 
she  looked  better  than  in  her  fancy  dress. 
She  had  on  flat  tennis  shoes,  a cotton 


blouse  and  a duck  skirt,  and  a russet- 
colored  sweater.  Miss  Cox  would  have 
rejected  every  item  of  her  costume  ex- 
cept the  row  of  pearls,  which  just  showed 
at  her  throat. 

She  kissed  her  father  rapidly,  and  said: 

“ Good  morning,  dear.  Are  you  ready 
for  breakfast — ^lunch  I mean?” 

She  was  a little  bit  flustered  for  the 
reason  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  any  one 
would  be  able  to  see  that  she  was  an 
entirely  different  Crystal  from  the  one 
of  the  evening  before,  and  she  was  not 
quite  sure  what  she  was  going  to  answer 
when  her  father  said,  as  she  felt  certain 
he  must  say  at  any  moment,  “ My  dear 
child,  what  has  come  over  you?” 

He  did  not  say  this,  however.  He  held 
out  his  golf-club  and  said,  “Got  a new 
driver.” 

“Yes,  yes,  dear,  very  nice,”  said 
Crystal.  “But  I want  to  have  lunch 
punctually  to-day.” 

Mr.  Cord  sighed.  Crystal  wasn’t  al- 
ways very  sympathetic.  “I’m  ready,” 
he  said,  “only  Ekldie’s  coming.” 

“Eddie!”  exclaimed  Crystal,  drawing 
her  shoulders  up,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  a 
cobra  in  her  path.  “ Why  is  Eddie  com- 
ing to  lunch?  I did  not  ask  him.” 

“No,  my  dear,  I took  that  liberty,” 
replied  her  father.  “ It  seemed  the  only 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him.” 

“Well,  I sha’n’t  wait  for  him,”  said 
Crystal,  ringing  the  bell.  “I  have  an 
engagement  at  a quarter  past  two.” 

“At  the  golf-club?”  asked  her  father, 
his  eye  lighting  a little.  “You  might 
drive  me  out,  you  know.” 

“ No,  dear;  quite  in  the  other  direction 
— with  a man  who  was  at  the  party  last 
night.” 

“You  enjoyed  the  party?” 

“No,  not  a bit.” 

“But  you  stayed  till  morning.” 

“I  stopped  and  took  a swim.” 

“You  epjoyed  that,  I suppose?” 

His  daughter  glanced  at  him  and 
turned  crimson;  but  she  did  not  have  to 
answer,  for  at  that  moment  Tomes 
came,  in  response  to  her  ring,  and  she 
said: 
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" W?  won’t  wait  lunch  foi'^  Mr,  Ver-.  ISfc  Cord  nd4o<l  the  lasL  sent^ 
rinjan,  Toraeij-h  Ttien,  as  he  Went  away,  wntliotiUthe  eliglitest^  of  tone  of 

she  asked,  And  w*hot  was  Eddie  doing  expression  hs  his  guest  was  u-diered  in  by 
here  Hus  nlofmttg,  anylw*W?^^^^  Tonw?s»  who,  catching  Ci^’’8tni’s  ej’es  fojc 

“Ho  was  scoldiag  uie»^' replied  Mr,  a more 'jtnfjMjftayt  fe 
Cord.  “Have  you  notkrech  Crystal,  Orri%^l,  munnured  that  Iita'cheon  whs 
what  a lot  of  Scalding;  is  #»ag  oo^  sen'ikl-  . 

wofldat present?  Lbeiieve^  ; ^ ; ■ • j; 

that  that  ik  why 

getHrig  any  wwk  done-—  . /•■  i 

every  one  is  ;H  ; : 

ing/e%wrybddyvelsev\:^;The^:^  ,■  '''"■■'■'C- 

poHiidaiis;.:a:r'e;  ■sctddi»g,v;' 0 ' ■ 

and.;-Ahe;  - ■ ■ -•■ 

acotd[i;ttg.,,nnd  jnost:  ■ 

ieltows-'I  kmiw;  ore-  swld-i  :>■' .k-"  Yr  ' ' 

ing.  ' i ■.beUexe/'^'vc^  .got  ' 

hofd  of  a great  truth-^”  Y\.4  S';  J- '^Ke  » 

;■■■  hkJ 

Eddie /W-as  ;'8c.otding  ' y 

ftbout?“  a»ic  e d'  CfyHai.  :■ 

»o  mope'  in  ter  ea  led  in  , ?- , ;jy 

great  troths  than  most  of 

Crystal  moved  her  head  ' "^1 

about  as  if  things  had  noyr’-  " 

wasnT  even  worth  w-hile  to  UtS  ' Jfs’-  A'*’^  ^ I 

be  angry..- .;“  Al>out'me?'’V  i|Ss  wKWm  L 

■ . “It  seenis  you’re  .a  SO'  :' , ;_  ijn  -1^1  - ' ■••»?r»^y?.'--'.'"4  / A'^?- 

cialist,  Diy  dear,  Eddie  I 

asktsl  Die  hovt' long  it  W'fts  i M ^ 

since  I had  taken  an  la-: ’ f .^*iA-.  ;,■■'■ '.I’-<4’''r^"  ‘ 

ventory  of  your  econonde  ^ ’ •^^^3^;'.'  .'"■,  A 

beliefs,  1 could  not  rcr  ''■-.■■■:i^,  . *2?*;**^ 

member  that  X e^Tf  had, 
but  perhaps  you  will  teU 
them  to  me  now,  That 
isv”^^  Mr.  X'ord  add^,  • "if: 
you  can,  do  ip- 
scxOrliug  me-r~pi^ibB'bly^^^ 
i.mims8jble  ttmdjlmn;A%*'  imjm.se  nowft-  “Well,  Eddie,"  said  Ciystal,  and  there 
days,'*'  , was:gr^O|t‘afgky  vibration  in  her  whole 

“ It’s  a pily  'ahmrt;  saiii  figiiirfei  iwid  hec  tone  vvas  hfce  aTinght 

Crystiik  fiercely^  “If  imly  people  banher  of  wafv  ■ ^and  «>  yon  oa^^  round 

would  beconteWt  to  be  stupid-:  instea  to  Goraplain  to  my  fafcher,^  did  you?” 
trying  to  run  the  wrorJd-— f*  ■ Air.  Cord  laid  his  hand  on  heT  shoul- 

“iVJh.,  my  deaff  it’s  only  .fttupid  people  der..  “ Do  yon  think  you  could  demoli.sh 
who  are  under  the  imprcAdan  tliii't  ihc^^  Eddie  ju-st  as  well  at  table,  my  dt'flr?" 
can.  Good  nionimg  again,  Eddie,  we  hesnid.  “ H so,  there, ’is  no  use  in  letting 
were  jjust  spcakiug  of  yau."*’  the  locJ  get  cold/V 
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“Oh,  she  can  do  it  anywhere,’’  replied 
Eddie,  bitterly,  and  then,  striking  his 
habitual  note  of  warning,  he  went  on, 
“but  honestly,  Crystal,  if  you  had 
heard  what  your  father  and  I heard  this 
morning — ” 

“I  had  a visit  from  David’s  brother 
this  morning,”  put  in  Mr.  Cord,  “the 
editor  of  your  favorite  morning  paper.” 

“Ben  Moreton,  here!  Oh, /o/Aer,  why 
didn’t  you  call  me?  Yes,  I know,”  she 
added,  as  her  father  op)ened  his  mouth 
to  say  that  she  had  left  most  particular 
instructions  that  she  was  to  be  allowed 
to  sleep  as  late  as  she  could,  “I  know, 
but  you  must  have  known  I should  have 
wanted  to  look  David’s  brother  over. 
Has  he  long  hair?  Does  he  wear  a soft 
tie?  Did  you  hate  him?” 

“Eddie  didn’t  take  much  of  a fancy 
to  him.” 

“ I should  say  not.  A damned,  hollow- 
eyed  fanatic.” 

“Is  he  as  good-looking  as  David, 
father?  What  does  he  look  like?” 

Mr.  Cord  hesitated.  “Well,  a little 
like  my  engraving  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  a young  man.” 

“He  looks  as  if  he  might  have  a bomb 
in  his  pocket.” 

“Oh,  Eddie,  do  keep  quiet,  there’s  a 
dear,  and  let  father  give  me  one  of  his 
long,  wonderful  accounts.  Go  ahead, 
father.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Cord,  helping  him- 
self from  a dish  that  Tomes  was  present- 
ing to  him,  “as  I told  you,  Eddie  had 
dropped  in  very  kindly  to  scold  me  about 
you,  when  Tomes  announced  Mr.  More- 
ton.  Tomes  thought  he  ought  to  be  put 
straight  out  of  the  house.  Didn’t  you. 
Tomes?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Tomes,  who  was  get- 
ting used  to  his  employer,  although  he 
did  not  encourage  this  sort  of  thing, 
particularly  before  the  footmen. 

“Well,  Moreton  came  in  and  said, 
very  simply — ” 

“Has  he  good  manners,  father?” 

“He  has  no  manners  at  all,”  roared 
Eddie. 

“ Oh,  how  nice,”  said  Crystal,  of  whom 


it  might  be  asserted  without  flattery 
that  she  now  understood  in  perfection 
the  art  of  irritating  Eddie. 

“He  is  very  direct  and  natural,”  her 
father  continued.  “He  has  a lot  more 
punch  than  your  brother-in-law,  my 
dear.  In  fact,  I was  rather  impressed 
with  the  young  fellow  until  he  and 
Eddie  fell  to  quarreling.  Things  did  not 
go  so  well,  then.” 

“You  mean,”  said  Crystal,  the  gossip 
rather  getting  the  best  of  the  reformer 
in  her,  “that  he  lost  his  temper  hor- 
ribly?” 

“I  should  say  he  did,”  said  Eddie. 

“Well,  Eddie,  you  know  you  were  not 
perfectly  calm,”  answered  Cord.  “Let 
us  say  that  they  both  lost  their  tem- 
pers, which  is  strange,  for  as  far  as  I 
could  see  they  were  agreed  on  many 
essentials.  They  both  believe  that  one 
class  in  the  community  ought  to  govern 
the  other.  They  both  believe  the  world 
is  in  a very  bad  way;  only,  according  to 
Eddie,  we  are  going  to  have  chaos  if 
capital  loses  its  control  of  the  situation; 
and  according  to  Moreton  we  are  going 
to  have  chaos  if  labor  doesn’t  get  con- 
trol. So,  as  one  or  the  other  seems  bound 
to  happen,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  chaos.  In  fact.  Crystal,  I 
have  been  interviewing  McKellar  about 
having  a chaos  - cellar  built  in  the  gar- 
den.” 

Ekldie  pushed  back  his  plate,  it  was 
empty,  but  the  gesture  suggested  that 
he  could  not  go  on  choking  down  the 
food  of  a man  who  joked  about  such 
serious  matters. 

“I  must  say,  Mr.  Cord,”  he  began,  “I 
really  must  say — ” He  paused,  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  really  hadn’t  any- 
thing that  he  must  say,  and  Crystal 
turned  to  her  father: 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  why  he 
came.  To  see  Eugenia,  I suppose?” 

“No;  he  hadn’t  heard  of  the  marriage. 
He  came  to  talk  to  his  brother.” 

“For  you  must  know,”  put  in  Eddie, 
hastily,  “that  Mr.  Ben  Moreton  does 
not  approve  of  the  marriage — oh,  dear, 
no.  He  would  consider  such  a conneo 
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tioD  quite  beneat  h his  fa  mi  iyt  He  dis- 
approves Cft  •Eugenia  as  a sister-m-law.” 

“How  could  any  <)ne  disapprove  of 
her?"  asked  her  kisterv  hptlyi 

‘*Je\'A'er  hejir  such  nerve?"  said  Eddies 
“ It’s  opt  Eugeiila;  it's  capital  Mure- 
tou  disapproves  ofr”  Mr.  Cppl  weut  dtp 
patiently  explainiag.  “ V\Vu  it 
crossed  our  minds  that  the  Alorotpris 
might  li'bject,  but  of  foiir-se  they  do. 
They  regard  us  as  a very  degrading  ifQB- 
pection.  PcMtbife^S  it,  hurt  B&tt 
Moreton  with  ftis  resderi*  to  be  con-, 
neoted  with  a fiuaUdal  pirate  like  my^ 
self,  qilite  as  mwcdi  ^.  it  will  Intri  ine  in 
the  eyes  of  most  of  niy  fellow  board 
merrdjers,  wdit'ii  itr  kuowii^^ 

my  soiv-in-la'w^^  editor  of 

Libcrfii7*  ' ' ' ' •,  ,,,  ■ 

*',Tiie  AioretpftS  dvisapprove/’  repeated 
Cty’StaL  to  whom  the  idea  was  not  at  all 
sgreeable,;-;'  _7 

“Disapprove^  aonsensel"  said  Eddie,, 
“ f believe  he  came  to  blaokmail  yrni. 
To  see  what . he  eoutd  get  out  of  yon  if 


be  offered  to  stop  the  raarriage.  Well, 
why  not?  If  these  felloWa believe  all  the 
mopoy  ought  (p  tuc'  twkep  away  from  the 
capitalists,.  Wdiy  Shpdhl  they  care  how 
it’s  doxM.*?  I cmvt  see  much  difference 
tetvtron  robbing  li  inan,  And  legislatitig 

/‘WelL  I mu.st  tell  you,  la  pier  dear,” 
.^tid  C'jK^St'uL  exactly  as  if  Eddie  hMd  pot 
l>een,; Sitw^^ing,  “that  t tfuiik 
^bofintL  not  to  Inivw 

■;vi%t?:0''yph:.i»,u-'st  knevro-^'"  ■ 
.■/•■ytJryst'alvy^^ 

herfathtwy  “ Aridmosl  Unjustly.  1 did 
ask  him  to  lunch  i»St  fca'  ymir  sake,  aj- 
Hirojgh  Tsaw  Eddie  was  shocked,  ^md  I 
was  {ibmd  Tomes  wpuld  ip.ve  vraroiriig. 
But  I did  ask  him.  only  he/ 

Ciystal  ipite  frorh  the  tuMw 
eye  on  the  clock, - . they  begnh  tO 

uiakc,  their  way  back  tp  JVEr,^  V 
study, 

;"  \\|ity  w«)uidnT  he 

**1  gaihuml  didoT  'want 
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to.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  he’d  have  to 
argue  with  Eddie  about  capital  and 
labor  all  through  lunch.  And  of  course 
he  did  not  know  that  I had  another 
beautiful  daughter  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  a late  party,  or  very  likely  he  would 
have  accepted.” 

Very  likely  he  would. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  study,  the 
telephone  rang.  Crystal  sprang  to  the 
instrument,  brushing  away  her  father’s 
hand,  which  had  moved  toward  it. 

“It’s  for  me,  dear,”  she  said,  and  con- 
tinued, speaking  into  the  mouthpiece: 
“Yes,  it’s  I.”  (A  pause.)  ‘Where  are 
you?  . . . Oh  yes,  I know  the  place.  I’ll 
be  there  in  five  minutes,  in  a little  blue 
car.”  She  hung  up  the  receiver,  sprang 
up,  and  looked  very  much  surprised  to 
see  Eddie  and  her  father  still  there  just 
as  before.  “Good-by,  Eddie,”  she  said, 
“I’m  sorry,  but  I have  an  engagement. 
Good-by,  father.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  run  me  out  to  the 
golf-club  first?” 

“Not  possibly,  dear.  The  chauffeur 
can  take  you  in  the  big  car.” 

“Yes,  but  he’ll  scold  me  all  the  way 
about  there  not  being  room  enough  in 
the  garage.” 

Crystal  was  firm.  “I’m  sorry,  but  I 
can’t,  dear.  This  is  important.  I may 
take  a job.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  this 
evening.”  And  she  left  the  room,  with  a 
smile  that  kept  getting  entirely  beyond 
her  control. 

“What’s  this?  What’s  this?”  cried 
Eddie  as  the  door  shut.  “A  job.  You 
wouldn’t  let  Crystal  take  a job,  would 
you,  Mr.  Cord?” 

“I  haven’t  been  consulted,”  said  Mr. 
Cord,  taking  out  his  new  driver  again. 

“But  didn’t  you  notice  how  excited 
she  was.  I’m  sure  it’s  decided.” 

“Yes,  I noticed,  EJddie;  but  it  looked 
to  me  more  like  a man  than  a job.  How 
do  you  think  we’d  come  out  if  I gave 
you  a stroke  and  a half  a hole?” 

Eddie  was  too  perturbed  even  to 
answer. 

In  the  mean  time.  Crystal  was  spin- 
ning along  Bellevue  Avenue,  forgetting 


to  bow  to  her  friends,  and  wondering 
why  the  car  was  going  so  badly  until, 
her  eye  falling  on  the  speedometer,  she 
notic^  that  she  was  doing  a mild 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Sooner,  there- 
fore, than  the  law  allowed,  she  reached 
a small  park  that  surrounds  a statue  of 
Perry,  and  there  she  picked  up  a jias- 
senger. 

Ben  got  in  and  shut  the  little  door 
almost  before  she  brought  the  car  to  a 
standstill. 

“When  you  were  little,”  he  said,  “did 
you  ever  imagine  something  wonderful 
that  might  happen — like  the  door’s 
opening  and  a delegation  coming  to  elect 
you  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  or 
whatever  is  a little  girl’s  equivalent  of 
that  — and  keep  on  imagining  it  and 
imagining  it,  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  really 
were  going  to  happen?  Well,  I have  been 
standing  here  saying  to  myself.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  wonderful  if  Crystal  should  come  in 
a little  blue  car  and  take  me  to  drive? 
And,  by  Heaven!  you’ll  never  believe 
me,  but  she  actually  did.” 

“Tell  me  everything  you’ve  done  since 
I saw  you,”  she  answered. 

“I  haven’t  done  anything  but  think 
about  you.  Oh  yes,  I have,  too.  I’ve  re- 
appraised the  universe.  You  see,  you’ve 
just  made  me  a present  of  a brand-new 
world,  and  I’ve  been  pretty  busy,  I can 
tell  you,  untying  the  string  and  un- 
wrapping the  paper,  and  bless  me* 
Crystal,  it  looks  like  a mighty  fine  pres- 
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“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  think  you  talk 
charmingly.”  She  had  started  to  say, 
“you  make  love  charmingly,”  but  on 
second  thoughts  decided  that  the  overt 
statement  had  better  come  from  him. 
“Dear  me,”  she  went  on,  “we  have  so 
much  to  talk  about.  There’s  my  job. 
Can’t  we  talk  a little  about  that?” 

They  could  and  did.  Their  talk  con- 
sisted largely  in  his  telling  her  how  much 
richer  a service  she  could  render  his 
pai>er  through  having  been  uncon- 
sciously steeped  in  beauty  than  if  she 
had  been  merely  intellectually  instructed 
— than  if,  as  she  more  simply  put  it,  she 
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ha<l  fcntiwm  sontetijiijg.  A.nd  as  he  talked.  rafcirgy.  geHiiig  th&ni  t6;say  that  they  do 
her  mind  la?gan  to  expand  In  the  wartu  . it/’-  ^ 

atmosphere  of  hi.s  fw^ise  /Bjid  to  off  :■  ‘‘^You  niust  tell  me  what’s,  the  mat- 
its  perfume  like  ^ ffower,.  - \ i / 

Bui  the  idea  of  hVr  •ivorkfttg  Vi'ilh  liint'  ' ‘’ft’s  B.:  hntg  story-'' 
day  after  day,  helping  the  development  '*  We  have  all  afternoon.**  . y ^ 

of  the  paper  which  had  grown  Bif  dear  da  “tfhatB  it'yweyhaTen’t  all^ermt^^ 

a child  to  him,  wgs  so  dcjstratife  that  be  "fBi,  ett'tqily,’’  aaid  Crystal,  dismiss- 
did  TBit  dare  to  catjntemjdate  it  unless  it.  ing  it  with  the  Cord  wave  of  the  handi 
pTOini^  realiiaiioh.  IVho  w^ante  eternHy^  -Since;We^^ 

'^*Oh*’’lie  hh)ke  out,  die  Jiow  bright  the  stairy  Iraelcj’  you, 

do  iL  VoOrdaHidy  will  oldetdy  or  some-'  Itnow.^*  . 
tldng,  Brohably  when  J go  away  to-;, . ^ what  is  that?’' 

night,  I shmlWversee  you  aj^in/*  “I  don^t  reniemlier.y 

“You  arc  still  goiitg  away  to-'.nigbl?’*  "Oh.”  . 

’’  I must.  *’  - W'lA /' 4 Afterthisnieetiiigof  minds  they  drove 

She  hxflced  at  1dm  and  slow'h^  isdtOOk'^  y fyr  in  silence.  Ben  rtOa  seetiqi 

Her  head,  a-s  a mother  sha'ke.s  fiet  head  . u new  aspect  of  yi^vrpoTl — bare,  rugged 
at  the  foolish  phms  of  a child,^^''"^ ri>ads.  a sadden  liigh 
thought  ( . Was  going,”  he  snid»  rm-k  jutting  out  toward  the 
weakly.  bn  s^thh’h  tnulltjihr 

"Why?’*'  i^rkeJey  0^^  aud  consideped  tlm 

Vie  gmaned,  hut  chd  not  answer;  illHsion  bf  intittcr.'  ’rhejr.i^tupijed  at 

She  thfuight.  ” Oh,  ;d<®i‘i  1 wi.?h  when  length  “ f e^lge  ftf  .saiidy  . beach: 
men  w-ant  to  be  contforted  they  would  Crystal  parhcd.  lwr.  '^^^^^  with  a 

not  make  a girl  spend  so  much  time  and  sliarp  turn,  of  the  trhiwh  istul  got  out. 
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‘‘Ttttw’s  » called  she  ihrtiijjhti , caittflli'led  with  aa* 

over  her  shoulder,  oUier  worn{#riEih  dea^^ 

BejB%  heart  Iwoiided  at  the  ttews^hot  But  -sliie  he 

that  he  was  huogry>:fe^^  was  ixvotloued.;; 

now  ijui  little  pfist  half  a tea-  . -tj  Jetydu  tlunk  tliiit  1 ivas  diie  of  the 

basket  lihlicafel  a lateryfew.  ifieuYo't  laight  ha  I was 

He  fi«iad  it  tuckfst  bapk  $ske^  layt  hi^iL  where^ 

the  eaf^  and  fodaW.t^hieE  as  a;  ipatt®*’  of  (acjkrP  ^ 

at  the  edge  of;  the  foam.  lit  a pipe, 

duypl(P;)d^;  hands  kbhut  ?^d  <3ry«4dl^' hi*hd,  iworip  its  nor- 

siared  out ■ |ih^  jstirl^l  hyj;  feet:  aia!  ra|fefit5%ipVp^^^  passed 

fHU‘k«yjrd>^  gra-sped  ao  aiikle  in  her  bandi  dyer  fhe  he  Wind 

■apd,  IfKikit^-ktddraysdttfe!"^^^^^^^  ■ :: :; ; ■;ohe'!didhtydteluvldt|s*^Slw^:^^ 

:;:^'!*'^‘:^yy;Whaf-':niafa^  yr«F  I'm 

'• ; ‘‘"tdmy^h’Tliied  tp  l.«e  dislw!|}estj*’'  W : •pdt  ipdf h-  'df  -a' , helierer  :t|i:-  bacriets—be- 
sa ^d^:i^ ^ fcjjh- f ' lfe(dt : f*ht pihfeg?  :y d«r ' : :twp«pi:s^ 

"Mendidiiph-^trying  .tiV— under,  false  pre*  sbip.f’  a..,>.  . s ' - -<■■:■>■> 

tenses.”  “hMend!^ip!l’^  -exf:iAttaefi  ,.Benv  »»  if 

“Trying  to?^’'  said  Crystal-  '“New  thaC  fl^re  thb  kKh  tiling  he  had,  ^ime 
i.sn't  it  silly  to  put  that  in/’  .ouC^d)t  .w  tdy^ty: 

He  tiimed  and  smiled  at  her.  She  was  discuss,;  .'  ... 

reiUly  ineredibly  sweet,  “But>,  all  the  “Thwe  PW'&Y  aoy 

same,*’  he  went  on;  “there  is  a bairier,  a more.’’  Costal  toottbuedr  *^ 
reith  tangible  barrier  between  us.”  of  jKriifioft,  and  reUjpdn,  and  aU  tlw>8e 
, Crystal’s  heart  suffered  a chill  convul-  things  drm’t:  s to  ttiatter  Ppw; 
sibD  at  the.se  words.  “Good  gracious]’’  Romeo  and  dulajt  woinldn’t  have  paid 
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any  attention  to  the  little  family  dis- 
agreement if  they  had  lived  to-day.” 

“ In  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  if  I 
remember  correctly,”  said  Ben,  “it  was 
not  exactly  a question  of  friendship.” 

She  colored  deeply,  but  he  refused  to 
modify  his  statement,  for,  after  all,  it 
was  correct.  “ But  difference  of  opinion 
is  an  obstacle,”  he  went  on.  “I  have 
seen  husbands  and  wives  parted  by  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  late  war.  And 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned  there’s  a war  on 
now — ^a  different  war,  and  I came  here  to 
try  to  prevent  my  brother  marrying  into 
an  enemy  influence — ” 

“ Good  Heavens !”  cried  Crystal.  “You 
are  Ben  Moreton!  Why  didn’t  I see  it 
sooner.  I’m  Crystal  Cord,”  and,  lifting 
up  her  chin,  she  laughed. 

That  she  could  laugh  as  the  gulf 
opened  between  them  seemed  to  him 
terrible.  He  turned  his  head  away. 

She  stopped  laughing.  “You  don’t 
think  it’s  amusing?”  (He  shook  his 
head.)  “That  we’re  relations-in-law, 
when  we  thought  it  was  all  so  unknown 
and  romantic?  No  wonder  I felt  at  home 
with  you,  when  I’ve  read  so  many  of 
your  letters  to  David — such  nice  letters, 
too — and  I subscribe  to  yoiu*  paper,  and 
read  eveiy  word  of  the  editorials.  And 
to  think  that  you  would  not  lunch  with 
me  to-day,  when  my  father  asked  you.” 

‘To  think  that  it  was  you  I was  being 
asked  to  lunch  with,  and  didn’t  know 
it!” 

“Well,  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow,” 
she  answered,  stating  a simple  fact. 

“Crystal,”  he  said,  and  put  his  hand 
on  hers  as  if  this  would  help  him  through 
his  long  explanation;  but  the  continuity 
of  his  thought  was  destroyed  and  his 
spirit  wounded  by  her  immediately  with- 
^Bwing  it;  and  then — so  exactly  does 
the  spring  of  love  resemble  the  uncertain 
glory  of  an  April  day — he  was  rendered 
perfectly  happy  again  by  perceiving  that 
her  action  was  due  to  the  publicity  of 
their  position  and  not  to  repugnance  to 
the  caress. 

Fortunately  he  was  a man  not  without 
invention,  and  so  when  a few  minutes 
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later  she  suggested  opening  the  tea-bas- 
ket, he  insisted  on  moving  to  a more 
retired  spot  on  the  plea  that  the  tea- 
kettle would  bum  better  out  of  the 
wind;  and  Crystal,  who  must  have 
known  that  Tomes  never  gave  her  a tea- 
kettle, but  made  the  tea  at  home  and 
put  it  in  a thermos  bottle,  at  once  agreed 
to  the  suggestion. 

They  moved  back  across  the  road, 
where  irregular  rocks  sheltered  small 
plots  of  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and  here, 
instead  of  an  Arcadian  duet,  they  had, 
most  unsuitably,  their  first  quarrel. 

It  began  as  quarrels  are  so  apt  to  do, 
by  a complete  agreement.  Of  course  he 
would  stay  over  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  and  not  very  busy  in  the  office 
of  Liberty.  In  return  he  expected  her 
undivided  attention.  She  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  part  of  the  plan — 
only  there  would  have  to  be  one  little 
exception;  she  was  dining  out  that 
evening.  Oh,  well,  that  could  be  broken, 
couldn’t  it?  She  would  like  to  break  it, 
but  it  happened  to  be  one  of  those  en- 
gagements that  had  to  be  kept.  Ben 
could  not  understand  that. 

At  first  she  tried  to  explain  it  to  him: 
She  had  chosen  her  own  evening  several 
weeks  ago  with  these  people,  who  wanted 
her  to  meet  a friend  of  theirs  who  was 
motoring  down  specially  from  Boston. 
She  felt  she  must  keep  her  word. 

“ I assure  you  I don’t  want  to,  but  you 
understand,  don’t  you?” 

If  she  had  looked  at  his  face  she  would 
not  have  asked  the  last  question.  He  did 
not  understand;  indeed,  he  had  resolved 
not  to. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  must  own,  I don’t. 
If  you  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  go, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  I shouldn’t 
have  a word  to  say  then.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  would,  Ben,”  said 
Crystal,  but  he  did  not  notice  her. 

“I  can’t  understand  you’re  allowing 
yourself  to  be  dragged  there  against  your 
will.  You  say  you  despise  this  life,  but 
you  seem  to  take  it  pretty  seriously  if 
you  can’t  break  any  engagement  that 
you  may.  ” 
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“How  absurd  you  are.  Of  course  I 
often  break  engagements.” 

“I  see.  You  do  when  the  inducement 
is  sufficient.  WeU,  that  makes  it  all 
perfectly  clear.” 

She  felt  both  angry  and  inclined  to 
cry.  She  knew  that  to  yield  to  either 
impulse  would  instantly  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  bring  a very  unreasonable 
yoimg  man  to  reason.  She  ran  over  both 
scenes  in  her  imagination.  Registering 
anger,  she  would  rise  and  say  that, 
really,  Mr.  Moreton,  if  he  would  not 
listen  to  her  explanation  there  was  no  use 
in  prolonging  the  discussion.  That  would 
be  the  critical  moment.  He  would  take 
her  in  his  arms  then  and  there,  or  else  he 
would  let  her  go,  and  they  would  drive 
in  silence,  and  ptart  at  the  little  park, 
where  of  course  she  might  say,  “Aren’t 
you  silly  to  leave  me  like  this?” — only 
her  experience  was  that  it  was  never  very 
practical  to  make  up  with  an  angry  man 
in  public. 

To  burst  into  tears  was  a safer  method, 
but  she  had  a natural  repugnance  to 
crying,  and  perhaps  she  was  subcon- 
sciously aware  that  she  might  be  left, 
after  the  quarrel  was  apparently  made 
up  by  this  method,  with  a slight  resent- 


ment against  the  man  who  had  forced 
her  to  adopt  so  illogical  a line  of  conduct. 

A middle  coiu'se  appealed  to  her.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  Ben’s.  A few  minutes 
before  it  would  have  seemed  unbeliev- 
able to  Ben  that  his  own  hand  would 
have  remained  cold  and  lifeless  under 
that  touch,  but  such  was  now  the  case. 

“Ben,”  she  said,  “if  you  go  on  being 
disagreeable  a second  longer  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  how  you  will  behave 
when  I burst  into  tears.” 

“ How  I should  behave?” 

She  nodded. 

His  hand  clasped  hers.  He  told  her 
how  he  should  behave.  He  even  offered 
to  show  her,  without  putting  her  to  the 
trouble  of  tears. 

■ “You  mean,”  she  said,  “that  you 
would  forgive  me?  Well,  forgive  me, 
anyhow.  I’m  doing  what  I think  is  right 
about  this  old  dinner.  Perhaps  I’m 
wrong  about  it,  perhaps  you’re  mistaken 
and  I’m  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  if 
I were,  think  what  a lot  of  fun  you  would 
miss  in  changing  me.  And  you  know  I 
never  meant  to  abandon  you  for  the 
whole  evening.  I’ll  get  away  at  half 
past  nine  and  we’ll  take  a little  turn.” 

So  that  was  settled. 


{To  he  concluded.) 


PAN 

BY  HARRY  LEE 

IETEARD  Pan  pipe,  beyond  a turn. 
High  on  a windy  mountain-way. 

And  all  my  soul  was  mute  to  hear 
What  he,  half-god,  half-man,  might  say. 

I heard  Pan  pipe,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  leaping,  longing  to  the  sound. 

But  when  I turned  the  rocky  way, 

A blowing  host  of  bloom  I found. 

I hear  Pan  pipe  a many  times, 

Himself,  I never,  never  see. 

So  is  it  with  the  wind  that  blows. 

To  feel  it  near,  enough  for  me. 
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THE  LAST  ROOM  OF  ALL 


BY  STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN 


IN  those  days  all  Italy  was  in  turmoil 
and  Lombardy  lay  covered  with 
blood  and  fire.  The  emperor,  the  second 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  was  out  to  conquer 
once  for  all.  His  man  Salinguerra  held 
the  town  of  Ferrara.  The  Marquis  Azzo, 
being  driven  forth,  could  slake  his  rage 
only  on  such  outlying  castles  as  favored 
the  imperial  cause. 

Of  these  castles  the  Marquis  Azzo 
himself  sacked  and  burned  many.  But 
against  the  castle  of  Grangioia,  remote 
in  the  hills,  he  sent  his  captain,  Lapo 
Cercamorte. 

This  Lapo  Cercamorte  was  nearly 
forty  years  old,  a warrior  from  boyhood, 
uncouth,  barbaric,  ferocious.  One  could 
think  of  no  current  danger  that  he  had 
not  encountered,  no  horror  that  he  had 
not  witnessed.  His  gaunt  face  was  dull 
red,  as  if  baked  by  the  heat  of  blazing 
towns.  His  coarse  black  hair  had  been 
thinned  by  the  friction  of  his  helmet. 
Hb  nose  was  broken,  his  arms  and  legs 
were  covered  with  scars,  and  under  his 
chin  ran  a seam  made  by  a woman  who 
had  tried  to  cut  off  his  head  while  he 
lay  asleep.  From  this  wound  Lapo 
Cercamorte’s  voice  was  husky  and  un- 
certain. 

With  a hundred  men  at  his  back  he 
rode  by  night  to  Grangioia  Castle.  As 
day  was  breaking,  by  a clever  bit  of 
stratagem  he  rushed  the  gate. 

Then  in  that  towering,  thick-walled 
fortress,  which  had  suddenly  become  a 
trap,  souTtded  the  screaming  of  women, 
the  boom  of  yielding  doors,  the  clang  of 
steel  on  black  staircases,  the  battle- 
cries,  wild  songs,  and  laughter  of  Lapo 
Cercamorte’s  soldiers. 

He  found  the  family  at  bay  in  their 
hall,  the  father  and  his  three  sons  naked 


except  for  the  shirts  of  mail  that  they 
had  hastily  slipped  on.  Behind  these 
four  huddled  the  Grangioia  women  and 
children,  for  the  most  part  pallid  from 
fury  rather  than  from  fear,  silently 
awaiting  the  end. 

However,  Cercamorte’s  purpose  was 
not  to  destroy  this  clan,  but  to  force  it 
into  submission  to  his  marquis.  So, 
when  he  had  persuaded  them  to  throw 
down  their  swords,  he  put  off  his  fiat- 
topped  helmet  and  sea^  himself  with 
the  Grangioia  men. 

A bargain  ensued;  he  gave  them  their 
lives  in  exchange  for  their  allegiance. 
And  it  would  have  ended  there  had  not 
the  sun,  reaching  in  through  a casement 
toward  the  group  of  silent  women, 
touched  the  face  of  old  Grangioia’s 
youngest  daughter.  Madonna  Giemma. 

From  the  crown  of  her  head,  whence 
her  hair  fell  in  bright  ripples  like  a gush 
of  gold  from  the  ladle  of  a goldsmith,  to 
her  white  feet,  bare  on  the  pavement. 
Madonna  Gemma  was  one  fragile  piece 
of  beauty.  In  tliis  hall  heavy  with  torch 
smoke  and  the  sweat  of  many  soldiers, 
in  this  ring  of  bloodstained  weapons  and 
smoldering  eyes,  she  appeared  like  a deli- 
cate dreamer  enveloped  by  a nightmare. 
Yet  even  the  long  stare  of  Lapo  Cerca- 
morte she  answered  with  a look  of 
defiance. 

The  conqueror  rose,  went  jingling  to 
her,  thumbed  a strand  of  her  bright  hair, 
touched  her  soft  cheek  with  his  fingers, 
which  smelled  of  leather  and  horses. 
Grasping  her  by  the  elbow,  he  led  her 
forward. 

“Is  this  your  daughter,  Grangioia? 
Good.  I will  take  her  as  a pledge  of  your 
loyalty.” 

With  a gesture  old  Grangioia  com- 
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manded  his  sons  to  sit  still.  After  glower- 
ing round  him  at  the  wall  of  mail,  he  let 
his  head  sink  down,  and  faltered: 

“Do  you  marry  her,  Cercamorte?” 

“Why  not?”  croaked  Lapo.  “Having 
just  made  a peace  shall  I give  offense  so 
soon?  No,  in  this  case  I will  do  every- 
thing according  to  honor.” 

That  morning  Lapo  Cercamorte 
espoused  Madonna  Gemma  Grangioia. 
Then,  setting  her  behind  his  saddle  on  a 
cushion,  he  took  her  away  to  his  own 
castle.  This  possession,  too,  he  had  won 
for  himself  with  his  sword.  It  was  called 
the  Vespaione,  the  Big  Hornets’  Nest. 
Rude  and  strong,  it  crowned  a rocky 
hilltop  in  a lonely  region.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  clustered  a few  huts;  beyond  lay 
some  little  fields;  then  the  woods  spread 
their  tangles  afar. 

Madonna  Gemma,  finding  herself  in 
this  prison,  did  not  weep  or  utter  a sound 
for  many  days. 

Here  Lapo  Cercamorte,  pouncing 
upon  such  a treasure  as  had  never  come 
within  his  reach  before,  met  his  first 
defeat.  His  fire  proved  unable  to  melt 
that  ice.  His  coarse  mind  was  benumbed 
by  the  exquisiteness  of  his  antagonist. 
Now,  instead  of  terror  and  self-abase- 
ment, he  met  scorn — ^the  cold  contempt 
of  a being  ratified,  and  raised  above  him 
by  centuries  of  gentler  thought  and  liv- 
ing. When  he  laid  his  paws  on  her  shoul- 
ders he  felt  that  he  held  there  a pale, 
soft  shell,  empty  of  her  incomprehen- 
fflble  spirit,  which  at  his  touch  had  van- 
ished into  space. 

So  he  stood  bafi9ed,  with  a new  lon^ng 
that  groped  blindly  through  the  veils  of 
flesh  and  blood,  like  a brute  tormented 
by  the  dawning  of  some  insatiable 
aspiration. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  delicate 
creature  might  be  pleased  if  her  sur- 
roundings were  less  soldierly.  So  oiled 
linen  was  stretched  across  her  windows, 
and  a carpet  laid  for  her  feet  at  table 
in  the  hall.  The  board  was  spread  with 
a white  cloth  on  which  she  might  wipe 
her  lips,  and  in  spring  the  pavement  of 


her  bower  was  strewn  with  scented 
herbs.  Also  he  saw  to  it  that  her  meat 
was  seasoned  with  quinces,  that  her 
wine  was  spiced  on  feast-days. 

He  got  her  a little  greyhound,  but  it 
sickened  and  died.  Remembering  that  a 
comrade-in-arms  possessed  a Turkish 
dwarf  with  an  abnormally  large  head,  he 
cast  about  to  procure  some  such  mon- 
strosity for  her  amusement.  He  sent  her 
jewelry — ^necklaces  tom  by  his  soldiers 
from  Hie  breasts  of  ladies  in  surrendered 
towns,  rings  wrested  from  fingers  raised 
in  supplication. 

She  wore  none  of  these  trinkets.  In- 
deed, she  seemed  oblivious  of  all  his 
efforts  to  change  her. 

He  left  her  alone. 

Finally,  whenever  Lapo  Cercamorte 
met  her  in  the  hall  his  face  turned  dark 
and  bitter.  Throughout  the  meal  there 
was  no  soimd  except  the  growling  of 
dogs  among  the  bones  beneath  the  table, 
the  hushed  voices  of  the  soldiers  eating 
in  the  body  of  the  hall.  Old  one-eyed 
Baldo,  Cercamorte’s  lieutenant,  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  when  he  muttered 
into  his  cup: 

“This  house  has  become  a tomb,  and 
I have  a feeling  that  presently  there  may 
be  corpses  in  it.” 

“She  has  the  evil  eye,”  another  as- 
sented. 

Furtively  making  horns  with  their 
fingers,  they  looked  up  askance  toward 
the  dais,  at  her  pale  young  beauty  glim- 
mering through  rays  of  dusty  sunshine. 

“Should  there  come  an  alarm  our 
shield-straps  would  burst  and  our  weap- 
ons crack  like  glass.  If  only,  when  we 
took  Grangioia  Castle,  a sword  had 
accidentally  cut  off  her  nose!” 

“God  give  us  our  next  fighting  in  the 
open,  far  away  from  this  jettatricer 

It  presently  seemed  as  if  that  wish 
were  to  be  granted.  All  the  Guelph  party 
were  then  preparing  to  take  the  field 
together.  In  Cercamorte’s  castle,  dice- 
throwing and  drinking  gave  place  to 
drinking  and  plotting.  Strange  messen- 
gers appeared.  In  an  upper  chamber  a 
shabby  priest  from  the 'nearest  town — 
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the  stronghold  of  Count  Nicolotto  Muti 
— ^neatly  wrote  down,  at  Lapo’s  dicta- 
tion, the  tally  of  available  men,  horses, 
and  arms.  Then  one  morning  Cerca- 
morte  said  to  Baldo,  his  lieutenant: 

“I  am  ofiF  for  a talk  with  Nicolotto 
Muti.  The  house  is  in  yoim  care.” 

And  glumly  Lapo  rode  down  from  his 
castle,  without  a glance  toward  the  case- 
ments of  Madonna  Gemma’s  bower. 

She  watched  him  depart  alone,  his 
helmet  dangling  from  his  saddle-bow. 
Then  she  saw,  below  her  on  the  hillside, 
also  watching  him,  the  horse  - boy, 
Foresto,  his  graceful  figure  hinting  at  an 
origin  superior  to  his  station,  his  dark, 
peaked  face  seeming  to  mask  some  avid 
and  sinister  dream.  Was  she  wrong  in 
suspecting  that  Foresto  hated  Lapo  Cer- 
camorte?  Might  he  not  become  an  ally 
against  her  husband? 

Her  gaze  traveled  on  to  the  houses  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  hut  where, 
under  Lapo’s  protection,  dwelt  a rene- 
gade Arabian,  reputed  to  be  a sorcerer. 
No  doubt  the  Arabian  knew  of  subtle 
poisons,  charms  that  withered  men’s 
bodies,  enchantments  that  wrecked  the 
will  and  reduced  the  mind  to  chaos. 

But  soon  these  thoughts  were  scat- 
tered by  the  touch  of  the  spring  breeze. 
She  sai^  into  a vague  wonder  at  life, 
which  had  so  cruelly  requited  the  fervors 
of  her  girlhood. 

On  the  third  day  of  Cercamorte’s  ab- 
sence, while  Madonna  Gemma  was  lean- 
ing on  the  parapet  of  the  keep,  there 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  a 
yoimg  man  in  light-blue  tunic  and  hood, 
a small  gilded  harp  imder  his  arm. 

Because  he  was  the  young  brother  of 
Nicolotto  Muti  they  admitted  him  into 
the  castle. 

His  coimtenance  was  effeminate,  fer- 
vent, and  artful.  The  elegance  of  his 
manner  was  nearly  Oriental.  The  rough 
soldiers  grinned  in  amusement,  or 
frowned  in  disgust.  Madonna  Gemma, 
confronted  by  his  strangeness  and  corn- 
plenty,  neither  frowned  nor  smiled,  but 
looked  more  wan  than  ever. 


Perfumed  with  sandlewood,  in  a 
white,  gold-stitched  robe,  its  bodice 
tight,  its  skirts  voluminous,  she  wel- 
comed him  in  the  hall.  The  reception 
over,  old  Baldo  spoke  with  the  crone 
who  served  Madonna  Gemma  as  maid: 

“I  do  not  know  what  this  pretty  little 
fellow  has  in  mind.  While  I watch  him 
for  spying,  do  you  watch  him  for  love- 
makbag.  If  we  discover  him  at  neither, 
perhaps  he  has  caught  that  new  green- 
sickness from  the  north,  and  thinks  him- 
self a singing-bird.” 

A singing-bird  was  what  Raffaele 
Muti  proved  to  be. 

In  the  Mediterranean  lands  a new 
idea  was  beginning  to  alter  the  conduct 
of  society.  Woman,  so  long  regarded  as 
a soulless  animal,  bom  only  to  drag  men 
down,  was  being  transfigured  into  an 
immaculate  goddess,  an  angel  in  human 
shape,  whose  business  was  man’s  refor- 
mation, whose  right  was  man’s  worship. 

That  cult  of  Woman  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  lute-playing  nobles  of 
Provence.  But  quickly  it  had  begun  to 
spread  from  court  to  court,  from  one 
land  to  another.  So  now,  in  Italy  as  in 
southern  France,  sometimes  in  wild  hill 
castles  as  well  asin  the  city  palaces,  ahsmm 
of  adoration  rose  to  the  new  divinity. 

This  was  the  song  that  Raffaele  Muti, 
plucking  at  his  twelve  harp  strings, 
raised  in  the  hall  of  the  Big  Hornets’ 
Nest  at  twilight. 

He  sat  by  the  fireplace  on  the  guests* 
settee,  beside  Madonna  Gemma.  The 
torches,  dripping  fire  in  the  wall-rings, 
cast  their  light  over  the  faces  of  the  won- 
dering servants.  The  harp  twanged  its 
plaintive  interlude;  then  the  song  con- 
tinued, quavering,  soaring,  athrob  with 
this  new  pathos  and  reverence,  that  had 
crept  like  the  coimterfeit  of  a celestial 
dawn  upon  a world  long  obscured  by  a 
brutish  dusk. 

Raffaele  Muti  sang  of  a woman  ex- 
alted far  above  him  by  her  womanhood, 
which  rivaled  Godhood  in  containing 
all  the  virtues  requisite  for  his  redemp- 
tion. Man  could  no  longer  sin  when  once 
she  had  thought  pityingly  of  him.  Every 
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deed  must  be  noble  if  rooted  in  love  of 
her.  All  that  one  asked  was  to  worship 
her  ineffable  sui>eriority.  How  griev- 
ously should  one  affront  her  virtue,  if 
ever  one  dreamed  of  kisses!  But  should 
one  dream  of  them,  pray  God  she  might 
never  stoop  that  far  in  mercy!  No,  pas- 
sion must  never  mar  this  shrine  at  which 
Raffaele  knelt. 

In  the  ensuing  silence,  which  quivered 
from  that  cry,  there  stole  into  the  heart 
of  Madonna  G^mma  an  emotion  more 
precious,  just  then,  than  the  peace  that 
follows  absolution — a new-born  sense  of 
feminine  dignity,  a glorious  blossoming 
of  pride,  commingled  with  the  tenderness 
of  an  immeasurable  gratitude. 

About  to  part  for  the  night,  they  ex- 
changed a look  of  tremulous  solemnity. 

Her  beauty  was  no  longer  bleak,  but 
rich — all  at  once  too  warm,  perhaps,  for 
a divinity  whose  only  of5ce  was  the 
guidance  of  a troubadour  toward  asceti- 
cism. His  frail  comeliness  was  radiant 
with  his  poetical  ecstasy — of  a sudden 
too  flushed,  one  would  think,  for  a youth 
whose  aspirations  were  all  toward  the 
intangible.  Then  each  emerged  with  a 
start  from  that  delicious  spell,  to  remem- 
ber the  staring  servants. 

They  said  good-night.  Madonna 
Gemma  ascended  to  her  chamber. 

It  was  the  horse-boy  Foresto  who, 
with  a curious  solicitude  and  satisfac- 
tion, lighted  Raffaele  Muti  up  to  bed. 

But  old  Baldo,  strolling  thoughtfully 
in  the  courtyard,  caught  a young  cricket 
chirping  in  the  grass  between  two  pav- 
ing-stones. On  the  cricket’s  back,  with 
a straw  and  white  paint,  he  traced  the 
Muti  device — a tree  transfixed  by  an 
arrow.  Then  he  put  the  cricket  into  a 
little  iron  box  together  with  a rose,  and 
gave  the  box  to  a man-at-arms,  saying: 

“Ride  to  Lapo  Cercamorte  and  de- 
liver this  into  his  hands.” 

Next  day,  on  the  sunny  tower,  high 
above  the  hillside  covered  with  spring 
flowers,  Raffaele  resumed  his  song.  He* 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Madonna  Gemma,  who 
wore  a grass-green  gown  embroidered 


with  unicorns,  embk.as  of  purity.  The 
crone  was  there  also,  pretending  to  doze 
in  the  shadows;  and  so  was  Foresto  the 
horse-boy,  whose  dark,  still  face  seemed 
now  and  again  to  mirror  Raffaele’s  look 
of  exultation — a look  that  came  only 
when  Madonna  G^mma  gazed  away 
from  him. 

But  for  the  most  part  she  gazed  down 
at  Raffaele’s  singing  lips,  on  which  she 
discerned  no  guile. 

Tireless,  he  sang  to  her  of  a world 
fairer  even  than  that  of  her  maidenhood. 
It  was  a region  where  for  women  all  feel- 
ing of  abasement  ceased,  because  there 
the  troubadour,  by  his  homage,  raised 
one’s  soul  high  above  the  tyranny  of 
uncomprehending  husbands. 

She  learned — ^for  so  it  had  been  de- 
cided in  Provence — ^that  high  sentiment 
was  impossible  in  wedlock  at  its  best; 
that  between  husband  and  wife  there 
was  no  room  for  love.  Thus,  according 
to  the  Regula  Amoris,  it  was  not  only 
proper,  but  also  imperative,  to  seek  out- 
side the  married  life  some  lofty  love- 
alliance. 

The  day  wore  on  thus.  The  sim  had 
distilled  from  many  blossoms  the  whole 
intoxicating  fragrance  of  the  springtime. 
A golden  haze  was  changing  Madonna 
Gemma’s  prison  into  a paradise. 

Her  vision  was  dimmed  by  a glittering 
film  of  tears.  Her  fingers  helplessly  un- 
folded on  her  lap.  She  believed  that  at 
last  she  had  learned  love’s  meaning. 
And  Raffaele,  for  all  his  youth  no  novice 
at  this  game,  believed  that  this  dove, 
too,  was  fluttering  into  his  cage. 

By  sunset  their  cheeks  were  flaming. 
At  twilight  their  hands  turned  cold. 

Then  they  heard  the  bang  of  the  gate 
and  the  croaking  voice  of  Lapo  Cerca- 
morte. 

He  entered  the  hall  as  he  had  so  often 
entered  the  houses  of  terror-stricken 
enemies,  clashing  at  each  ponderous, 
swift  step,  his  mail  dusty,  his  hair  wet 
and  disheveled,  his  dull-red  face  resem- 
bling a mask  of  heated  iron.  That  atmos- 
phere, just  now  swimming  in  languor, 
was  instantly  permeated  by  a wave  of 
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force,  issuing  from  this  herculean  body 
and  barbaric  brain.  When  he  halted 
before  those  two  they  seemed  to  feel  the 
heat  that  seethed  in  his  steel-bound 
breast. 

His  disfigured  face  still  insolvable, 
Lapo  Cercamorte  plunged  his  stare  into 
Madonna  Gemma’s  eyes,  then  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  Raffaele.  His  hoarse 
voice  broke  the  hush;  he  said  to  the 
young  man: 

“So  you  are  the  sister  of  my  friend 
Count  Nicolotto?’’ 

Raffaele,  having  licked  his  lips,  man- 
aged to  answer: 

“You  mean  his  brother,  sir.” 

Lapo  Cercamorte  laughed  loud;  but 
his  laugh  was  the  bark  of  a hyena,  and 
his  eyes  were  balls  of  fire. 

“No!  with  these  legs  and  ringlets? 
Come  here,  Baldo.  Here  is  a girl  who 
says  she  is  a man.  WHiat  do  you  say,  to 
speak  only  of  this  pretty  skin  of  hers?” 

And  with  his  big  hand  suddenly  he 
ripped  open  Raffaele’s  tunic  half  way  to 
the  waist,  exposing  the  fair  white  flesh. 
The  troubadour,  though  quivering  with 
shame  and  rage,  remained  motionless, 
staring  at  the  great  sword  that  hung  in 
its  scarlet  sheath  from  Lapo’s  harness. 

Old  one-eyed  Baldo,  plucking  his  mas- 
ter by  the  elbow,  whispered:  “Take 
care,  Cercamorte.  His  brother  Nicolotto 
is  your  ally.  Since,  after  all,  nothing 
much  has  ^ppened,  do  not  carry  the 
offense  too  far.” 

“Are  you  in  your  dotage?”  Lapo  re- 
torted, still  glaring  with  a dreadful  in- 
terest at  Raffaele’s  flesh.  “Do  you 
speak  of  giving  offense,  when  all  1 desire 
is  to  be  as  courteous  as  my  uneducated 
nature  will  allow?  She  must  pardon  me 
that  slip  of  t}ie  hand;  I meant  only  to 
stroke  her  cheek  in  compliment,  but  in- 
stead I tore  her  dress.  Yet  I will  be  a 
proper  courtier  to  her  still.  Since  she 
is  now  set  on  going  home,  I myself, 
alone,  will  escort  her  clear  to  the  for- 
est, in  order  to  set  her  upon  the  safe 
road.” 

And  presently  Madonna  Gemma, 
peering  from  her  chamber  window,  saw 


her  husband,  with  a ghastly  pretense  of 
care,  lead  young  Raffaele  Muti  down  the 
hill,  into  the  darkness  from  which  there 
came  never  a soimd. 

It  was  midnight  when  Lapo  '^-erca- 
morte  re-entered  the  castle,  anu  called 
for  food  and  drink. 

Now  the  shadow  over  the  Big  Hor- 
nets’ Nest  obscured  even  the  glare 
of  the  summer  sun.  No  winsome 
illusion  of  nature’s  could  brighten  this 
little  world  that  had  at  last  turned 
quite  sinister.  In  the  air  that  Madonna 
Gemma  breathed  was  always  a chill  of 
horror.  At  night  the  thick  walls  seemed 
to  sweat  with  it,  and  the  silence  was  like 
a great  hand  pressed  across  a mouth 
struggling  to  give  vent  to  a scream. 

At  dinner  in  the  hall  she  ate  nothing, 
but  drank  her  wine  as  though  burning 
with  a fever.  Sometimes,  when  the  still- 
ness had  become  portentous,  Lapo  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  inspected  his  scarred, 
swarthy  arms,  and  mumbled,  with  the 
grin  of  a man  stretched  on  the  rack: 

“Ah,  Father  and  Son!  if  only  one  had 
a skin  as  soft,  white,  and  delicate  as  a 
girl’s!” 

At  this  Madonna  Gemma  left  the 
table. 

Once  more  her  brow  became  bleaker 
than  a winter  moimtain;  her  eyes  were 
haggard  from  nightmares;  she  trembled 
at  every  soimd.  Pacing  her  bower,  in- 
terminably she  asked  hersdf  one  ques- 
tion. And  at  last,  when  Lapo  would 
have  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  she  hurled 
into  his  face: 

“What  did  you  do  to  Raffaele  Muti?” 

He  started,  so  little  did  he  expect  to 
hear  her  voice.  His  battered  coun- 
tenance turned  redder,  as  he  noted  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  she  was  like  an 
overstretched  bow,  almost  breaking. 
Then  a pang  stabbed  him  treacherously. 
Fearing  that  she  might  discern  his 
misery,  he  turned  back,  leaving  her  limp 
against  the  wall. 

He  took  to  walking  the  runway  of  the 
ramparts,  gnawing  his  fingers  and  mut- 
tering to  himself,  shaking  his  tousled 
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hair.  With  a sigh,  as  if  some  thoughts 
were  too  heavy  a burden  for  that  iron 
frame,  he  sat  down  on  an  archer’s  ledge, 
to  stare  toward  the  hut  of  the  renegade 
Arabian.  Often  at  night  he  sat  thus, 
hour  after  hour,  a coarse  creature  made 
romantic  by  a flood  of  moonlight.  And 
as  he  bowed  his  head  the  sentinel  heard 
himfetchagroansuchas  one  utters  whose 
life  escapes  through  a sword-wound. 

One-eyed  Baldo  also  groaned  at  these 
goings-on,  and  swallowed  many  angry 
speeches.  But  Foresto  the  ^orse-boy 
began  to  hum  at  his  work. 

This  Foresto  had  attached  himself  to 
Lapo’s  force  in  the  Ferrarese  campaign. 
His  habits  were  solitary.  Often  when  his 
work  was  done  he  wandered  into  the 
woods,  to  return  with  a capful  of  berries 
or  a squirrel  that  he  had  snared.  Because 
he  was  silent,  deft,  and  daintier  than  a 
horse-boy  ought  to  be,  Lapo  Anally  bade 
him  serve  Madonna  Gemma. 

Watching  his  dark,  blank  face  as  he 
strewed  fresh  herbs  on  her  pavement, 
she  wondered: 

“Does  he  know  the  truth?” 

Their  glances  met;  he  seemed  to  send 
her  a veiled  look  of  comprehension  and 
promise.  But  whenever  he  appeared  the 
crone  was  there. 

One  morning,  however,  Foresto  had 
time  to  whisper: 

“The  Arabian.” 

What  did  that  mean?  Was  the  Arab 
magician,  recluse  in  his  wretched  hut 
below  the  castle,  prepared  to  serve  her? 
Was  it  through  him  and  Foresto  that  she 
might  hope  to  escape  or  at  the  least  to 
manage  some  revenge?  Thereafter  she 
often  watched  the  renegade’s  window, 
from  which,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour, 
shone  a glimmering  of  lamplight.  Was  he 
busy  at  his  magic?  Could  those  spells  be 
enlisted  on  her  side? 

Then,  under  an  ashen  sky  of  autumn, 
as  night  was  creeping  in,  she  saw  the 
Arabian  ascending  the  hill  to  the  castle. 
His  tall  figure,  as  fleshless  as  a mummy’s, 
was  swathed  in  a white  robe  like  a wind- 
ing-sheet; his  beaked  face  and  hollow 
eye-sockets  were  like  a vision  of  Death. 


Without  taking  her  eyes  from  him, 
Madonna  Gemma  cross^  herself. 

Baldo  came  to  the  gate.  The  ghostly 
Arabian  uttered: 

“Peace  be  with  you.  I have  here,  un- 
der my  robe,  a packet  for  your  master.” 

“Good!  Pass  it  over  to  me,  unless  it 
will  turn  my  nose  into  a carrot,  or  add  a 
tail  to  my  spine.” 

The  foreigner,  shaking  hJs  skull-like 
head,  responded: 

“ I must  ^ve  this  packet  into  no  hands 
but  his.” 

So  Baldo  led  the  sorcerer  to  Cerca- 
morte,  and  for  a long  while  those  two 
talked  together  in  private. 

Next  day  Madonna  Gemma  noted 
that  Lapo  had  on  a new,  short,  sleeveless 
surcoat,  or  vest,  of  whitish  leather, 
trimmed  on  its  edges  with  vair,  and  laced 
down  the  sides  with  tinsel.  In  this  festive 
garment,  so  different  from  his  usual 
attire,  the  grim  tyrant  was  ill  at  ease, 
secretly  anxious,  almost  timid.  Avoiding 
her  eye,  he  assumed  an  elaborate  care- 
lessness, like  that  of  a boy  who  had  been 
up  to  some  deviltry.  Madonna  Gemma 
soon  found  herself  connecting  this 
change  in  him  with  the  fancy  white- 
leather  vest. 

In  the  hall,  while  passing  a platter  of 
figs,  Foresto  praised  the  new  garment 
obsequiously.  He  murmured: 

“And  what  a fine  skin  it  b made  of! 

So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  lustrous  in  its 
finish!  Is  it  pigskin,  master?  Ah,  no;  it 
b finer  than  that.  Kidskin?  But  a kid 
could  not  fumbh  a skin  as  large  as  thb  » 
one.  No  doubt  it  is  made  from  some 
queer  foreign  animal,  perhaps  from  a 
beast  of  Greece  or  Arabia?” 

While  speaking  these  ^ords,  Foresto 
flashed  one  look,  mournful  and  eloquent, 
at  Madonna  Gemma,  then  softly  with- 
drew from  the  hall. 

She  sat  motionless,  wave  after  wave  of 
cold  flowing  in  through  her  limbs  to  her 
heart.  She  stared,  as  though  at  a basi- 
Ibk,  at  Lapo’s  new  vest,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  find  the  answer  so  long  denied 
her.  The  hall  grew  dusky;  she  heard 
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a far-ofiF  cry,  and  when  she  meant  to  flee, 
she  fainted  in  her  chair. 

For  a week  Madonna  Gemma  did  not 
rise  from  her  bed.  When  finally  she  did 
rise  she  refused  to  leave  her  room. 

But  suddenly  Lapo  Cercamorte  was 
gayer  than  he  had  been  since  the  fall  of 
Grangioia  Castle.  Every  morning,  when 
he  had  inquired  after  Madonna  Gem- 
ma’s health,  and  had  sent  her  all  kinds 
of  tidbits,  he  went  down  to  sit  among 
his  men,  to  play  mora,  to  test  sword- 
blades,  to  crack  salty  jokes,  to  let  loose 
his  husky  guffaw.  At  times,  cocking  his 
eye  toward  certain  upper  casements,  he 
patted  his  fine  vest  furtively,  with  a 
^eeful  and  mischievous  grin.  To  Baldo, 
after  some  mysterious  nods  and  winks, 
he  confided: 

“Everything  will  be  different  when 
she  is  well  again.” 

“No  doubt,”  snarled  old  Baldo, 
scrubbing  at  his  mail  shirt  viciously. 
’‘Though  1 am  not  in  your  confidence,  I 
agree  that  a nice  day  is  coming,  a beau- 
tiful day — ^like  a pig.  Look  you,  Cerca- 
morte, shake  off  this  strange  spell  of 
folly.  Prepare  for  early  trouble.  Just  as 
a Venetian  sailor  can  feel  a storm  of 
water  brewing,  so  can  I feel,  gathering 
far  off,  a storm  of  arrows.  Do  you  notice 
that  the  crows  hereabouts  have  never 
been  so  thick?  Perhaps,  too,  I have  seen 
a face  peeping  out  of  the  woods,  about 
the  time  that  Foresto  goes  down  to  pick 
berries.” 

“You  chatter  like  an  old  woman  at  a 
fountain,”  said  Lapo,  still  caressing  his 
vest  with  his  palms.  “I  shall  be  quite 
happy  soon — ^yes,  even  before  the  Lom- 
bard league  takes  the  field.” 

Baldo  raised  his  shoulders,  pressed  his 
withered  eyelids  together,  and  answered, 
in  disgust: 

“God  pity  you,  Cercamorte!  Yoh  are 
certainly  changed  these  days.  Evidently 
your  Arabian  has  given  you  a charm 
that  turns  men’s  brains  into  goose- 
eggs.” 

Lapo  stamped  away  angrily,  yet  he 
was  soon  smiling  again. 

And  now  his  coarse  locks  were  not 
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unkempt,  but  cut  square  across  brow 
and  neck.  Every  week  he  trimmed  his 
finger-nails;  every  day  or  so,  with  a 
flush  and  a hangdog  look,  he  drenched 
himself  with  perfume.  Even  while  wear- 
ing that  garment — at  tliought  of  which 
Madonna  Gemma,  isolate  in  her  cham- 
ber, still  shivered  and  moaned — Cerca- 
morte resembled  one  who  prepares  him- 
self for  a wedding,  or  gallant  rendezvous, 
that  may  take  place  any  moment. 

Sometimes,  reeking  with  civet-oil,  he 
crept  to  her  door,  eavesdropped,  pon- 
dei^  the  quality  of  her  sighs,  stood 
hesitant,  then  stealthily  withdrew, 
grinding  his  teeth  and  wheezing: 

“Not  yet.  Sweet  saints  in  heaven, 
what  a time  it  takes!” 

He  loathed  his  bed,  because  of  the 
long  hours  of  sleeplessness.  He  no  longer 
slept  naked.  At  night,  too,  his  body  was 
encased  in  the  vest  of  whitish  soft  skin. 

One  morning  a horseman  in  green  and 
yellow  scallops  appeared  before  the 
castle.  It  was  Count  Nicolotto  Muti, 
elder  brother  of  the  troubadour  Raffaele. 

Lapo,  having  arranged  his  features, 
came  down  to  meet  the  count.  They 
kissed,  and  entered  the  keep  with  their 
arms  round  each  other’s  shoulders. 
Foresto  brought  in  the  guest-cup. 

Nicolotto  Muti  was  a thin,  calm  poli- 
tician, elegant  in  his  manners  and 
speech,  his  lips  always  wearing  a S3unpa- 
thetic  smile.  By  the  fireplace,  after  chat- 
ting of  this  and  that,  he  remarked,  with  his 
handaffectionately  onCercamorte’sknee : 

“I  am  trying  to  find  trace  of  my  little 
Raffaele,  who  has  vanished  like  a mist. 

It  isrsaid  that  he  was  last  seen  in  this 
neighborhood.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing?” 

Lapo,  his  face  expressionless,  took 
thought,  then  carefully  answered: 

“Muti,  because  we  are  friends  as  well 
as  allies  I will  answer  you  honestly.  Re- 
turning from  my  visit  with  you,  I found 
him  in  this  hall,  plucking  a harp  and 
singing  love-songs  to  my  wife.  I say 
frankly  that  if  he  had  not  been  your 
brother  I should  have  cut  off  his  hands 
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and  his  tongue.  Instead,  I escorted  him 
to  the  forest  and  set  him  on  the  home 
road.  I admit  that  before  I parted  from 
him  I preached  him  a sermon  on  the 
duties  of  boys  toward  the  friends  of  their 
families.  Nay,  fearing  that  he  might  not 
relate  his  adventure  to  you,  in  that  dis- 
course I somewhat  pounded  the  pulpit. 
Well,  yes,  I confess  that  I gave  him  a 
little  spanking.” 

Coimt  Nicolotto,  without  showing  any 
surprise,  or  losing  his  fixed  smile,  de- 
clared: 

“Dear  comrade,  it  was  a yoimg  man, 
not  a child,  whom  you  chastised  in  that 
way.  In  another  instance,  as  of  course 
you  know,  such  an  action  would  have 
been  a grievous  insult  to  all  his  relatives. 
Besides,  I am  sure  that  he  meant  no 
more  than  homage  to  your  lady — a com- 
pliment common  enough  in  these  modem 
times,  and  honorably  reflected  upon  the 
husband.  However,  I can  understand 
the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been  too 
much  in  the  field  to  leam  those  innocent 
new  gallantries.  Indeed,  I presume  that 
I should  thank  you  for  what  you  be- 
lieved to  be  a generous  forbearance.  But 
all  this  does  not  find  me  my  brother.” 

And  with  a sad,  gentle  smile  Count 
Nicolotto  closed  his  frosty  eyes. 

Cercamorte,  despite  all  this  cooing, 
received  an  impression  of  enmity.  As 
always  when  danger  threatened,  he  be- 
came still  and  wary,  much  more  re- 
sourceful than  ordinarily,  as  if  perils 
were  needed  to  render  him  complete. 
Smoothing  his  vest  with  his  fingers  that 
were  flattened  from  so  much  sword- 
work,  Lapo  siud: 

“I  feel  now  that  I may  have  been 
wrong  to  put  such  shame  upon  him.  On 
account  of  it,  no  doubt,  he  has  sought 
retirement.  Or  maybe  he  has  journeyed 
abroad,  say  to  Provence,  a land  free 
from  such  out-of-date  bunglers  as  I.” 

Nicolotto  Muti  made  a deprecatory 
gesture,  then  rose  with  a rustle  of  his 
green  and  yellow  scallops,  from  which 
was  shaken  a fragrance  of  attar. 

“My  good  friend,  let  us  hope  so.” 

It  was  Foresto  who,  in  the  courtyard 


held  Muti’s  stirrup,  and  secretly  pressed 
into  the  visitor’s  hand  a pellet  of  parch- 
ment. For  Foresto  could  write  excellent 
Latin. 

No  sooner  had  Count  Nicolotto  re- 
gained his  strong  town  than  a shocking 
rumor  spread  round — ^Lapo  Cercamorte 
had  made  Raffaele  Muti’s  sldn  into  a 
vest,  with  which  to  drive  his  wife  mad. 

In  those  petty  Guelph  courts,  wher- 
ever the  tender  lore  of  Provence  had 
sanctified  the  love  of  troubadour  for  great 
lady,  the  noblemen  cried  out  in  fury;  the 
noblewomen,  transformed  into  tigresses, 
demanded  Lapo’s  death.  Old  Grangioia 
and  his  three  sons  arrived  at  the  Muti 
fortress  raving  for  sudden  vengeance. 
There  they  were  joined  by  others,  rich 
troubadours,  backed  by  many  lances, 
whose  rage  could  not  have  been  hotter 
had  Lapo,  that  “wild  beast  in  human 
form,”  defaced  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At 
last  the  Marquis  Azzo  was  forced  to 
reflect: 

“Cercamorte  has  served  me  well,  but 
if  I keep  them  from  him  our  league  may 
be  tom  asunder.  Let  them  have  him. 
But  he  will  die  hard.” 

Round  the  Big  Hornets’  Nest  the 
crows  were  thicker  than  ever. 

One  cold,  foggy  evening  Lapo  Cerca- 
morte at  last  pushed  open  his  wife’s 
chamber  door.  Madonna  Gemma  was 
alone,  wrapped  in  a fur-lined  mantle, 
warming  her  hands  over  an  earthen  pot 
full  of  embers.  Standing  awkwardly  be- 
fore her,  Lapo  perceived  that  her  beauty 
was  fading  away  in  this  unhappy  soli- 
tude. On  her  countenance  was  no  trace 
of  that  which  he  had  hoped  to  see.  He 
swore  softly,  cast  down  from  feverish 
expectancy  into  bewilderment. 

“No,”  he  said,  at  length,  his  voice 
huskier  than  usual,  “this  cannot  con- 
tinue. You  are  a flower  transplanted 
into  a dungeon,  and  dying  on  the  stalk. 
One  cannot  refashion  the  past.  The 
future  remains.  Perhaps  you  would 
flourish  again  if  I sent  you  back  to  your 
father?” 

He  went  to  the  casement  with  a heavy 
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step,  and  stared  through  a rent  in  the 
oiled  linen  at  the  mist,  which  clung 
round  the  castle  like  a pall. 

“Madonna,”  he  continued,  more 
harshly  than  ever,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  rejoice  at  his  pain,  “I  ask 
pardon  for  the  poorness  of  my  house. 
Even  had  my  sword  made  me  wealthy,  I 
should  not  have  known  how  to  provide 
appointments  pleasing  to  a delicate 
woman.  My  manners  also,  as  I have 
learned  since  our  meeting,  are  unsuit- 
able. The  camps  were  my  school,  and 
few  ladies  came  into  them.  It  was  not 
strange  that  when  Raffaele  Muti  pre- 
sented himself  you  should  have  found 
him  more  to  your  taste.  But  if  on  my 
sudden  return  I did  what  I did,  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  boasting  up  and 
down  Lombardy  of  another  conquest,  it 
was  because  I had  regard  not  only  for 
my  honor,  but  for  yours.  So  I am  not 
asking  your  pardon  on  that  score.” 

Lowering  her  face  toward  the  red  em- 
bers, she  whispered: 

“A  beast  believes  all  men  to  be 
beasts.” 

“Kiss  of  Judas!  Are  women  really 
trapped,  then,  by  that  gibberish? 
Madonna,  these  miaowing  troubadours 
have  concocted  a world  that  they  them- 
selves will  not  live  in!  Have  I not  sat 
swigging  in  tents  with  great  nobles,  and 
heard  all  the  truth  about  it?  Those  fel- 
lows always  have,  besides  the  lady  that 
they  pretend  to  worship  as  inviolate,  a 
dozen  others  with  whom  the  harp-twang- 
ing stage  is  stale.” 

“All  false,  every  word,”  Madonna 
Gemma  answered. 

“Because  ladies  choose  to  think  so 
the  game  goes  on.  Well,  Madonna,  re- 
member this.  From  the  moment  when  I 
first  saw  you  I,  at  least,  did  you  no 
dishonor,  but  married  you  promptly, 
and  sought  your  satisfaction  by  the 
means  that  I possessed.  I was  not  un- 
aware that  few  wives  come  to  their  hus- 
bands with  affection.  Certainly  I did 
not  expect  affection  from  you  at  the  first, 
but  hoped  that  it  might  ensue.  So  even 
Lapo  Cercamorte  became  a flabby  fool. 


when  he  met  one  in  comparison  with 
whom  all  other  women  seemed  mawkish. 
Since  it  was  such  a fit  of  driveling,  let  us 
put  an  end  to  it.  At  sunrise  the  horses 
will  be  ready.  Good  night.” 

Leaving  her  beside  the  dying  embers, 
he  went  out  upon  the  ramparts.  The  fog 
was  impenetrable;  one  could  not  even 
see  the  light  in  the  sorcerer’s  window. 

“Damned  Arabian!”  growled  Lapo, 
brandishing  his  fist.  He  sat  down  beside 
the  gate-tower,  and  rested  his  chin  on 
his  hands. 

“How  cold  it  is,”  he  thought,  “how 
lonely  and  dismal!  Warfare  is  what  I 
need.  Dear  Lord,  let  me  soon  be  killing 
men  briskly,  and  warming  myself  in  the 
burning  streets  of  Ferrara.  That  is  what 
I was  begotten  for.  I have  been  lost  in  a 
maze.” 

Dawn  approached,  and  Lapo  was  still 
dozing  beside  the  gate-tower. 

With  the  first  hint  of  light  the  sentinel 
challenged;  voices  answered  outside  the 
gate.  It  was  old  Grangioia  and  his  sons, 
calling  up  that  they  had  come  to  visit 
their  daughter. 

“W’ell  arrived,”  Lapo  grunted,  his 
brain  and  body  sluggish  from  the  chill. 
He  ordered  the  gate  swung  open. 

Too  late,  as  they  rode  into  the  court- 
yard, he  saw  that  there  were  nearly  a 
score  of  them,  all  with  their  helmets  on. 
Then  in  the  fog  he  heard  a noise  like  an 
avalanehe — the  clatter  of  countless  steel- 
clad  men  scrambling  up  the  hillside. 

While  running  along  the  wall,  Lapo 
Cercamorte  noted  that  the  horsemen 
were  hanging  back,  content  to  hold  the 
gate  till  reinforced.  On  each  side  of  the 
courtyard  his  soldiers  were  tumbling  out 
of  their  barracks  and  fleeing  toward  the 
keep,  that  inner  stronghold  which  was 
now  their  only  haven.  Dropping  at  last 
from  the  ramparts,  he  joined  this  re- 
treat. But  on  gaining  the  keep  he  found 
with  him  only  some  thirty  of  his  men; 
the  rest  had  been  caught  in  their  beds. 

Old  Baldo  gave  him  a coat  of  mail. 
Young  Foresto  brought  him  his  sword 
and  shield.  Climbing  the  keep-wall. 
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Cercamorte  squinted  down  into  the 
murky  courtyard.  That  whole  place 
now  swarmed  with  his  foes. 

Arrows  began  to  fly.  A roimd  object 
sailed  through  the  air  and  landed  in  the 
keep;  it  was  the  head  of  the  Arabian. 

“ Who  are  these  people?”  asked  Baldo, 
while  rapidly  shooting  at  them  with  a 
bow.  “TTiere  seem  to  be  many  knights; 
half  the  shields  carry  devices.  Ai!  they 
have  fired  the  barracks.  Now  we  shall 
make  them  out.” 

The  flames  leaped  up  in  great  sheets 
producing  the  effect  of  an  infernal  noon. 
The  masses  in  the  courtyard,  inhuman- 
looking in  their  ponderous,  barrel-shaped 
helmets,  surged  forward  at  the  keep  with 
a thunderous  outcry: 

“Grangioia!  Grangioia!  Havoc  on 
Cercamorte!” 

“Muti!  Muti!  Havoc  on  Cerca- 
morte !” 

“God  and  the  Monfalcone!” 

“Strike  for  Zaladino!  Havoc  on 
Cercamorte!” 

Lapo  bared  his  teeth  at  them.  “By 
the  live  Woxmds!  half  of  Lombardy 
seems  to  be  here.  Well,  my  Baldo,  be- 
fore they  make  an  end  of  us  shall  we 
show  them  some  little  tricks?” 

“You  have  said  it,  Cercamorte.  One 
more  good  scuffle,  with  a parade  of  all 
our  talent.” 

The  assailants  tried  beams  against  the 
keep  gate;  the  defenders  shot  them 
down  or  hurled  rocks  upon  their  heads. 
But  on  the  wall  of  the  keep  Cercamorte’s 
half-clad  men  fell  sprawling,  abristle 
with  feathered  shafts.  A beam  reached 
the  gate  and  shook  it  on  its  hinges. 
Lapo,  one  ear  shot  away,  drew  his  sur- 
viving soldiers  back  into  the  hall. 

He  ordered  torches  stuck  into  all  the 
wall-rings,  and  ranged  his  men  on  the 
dais.  Behind  them,  in  the  doorway  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  chambers  and  the  high 
tower,  he  saw  his  wife,  wild-looking,  and 
whiter  than  her  robe. 

“Go  back.  Madonna.  It  is  only  your 
family  calling  with  some  of  their  friends. 
I entered  Grangioia  Castle  abruptly; 
now  it  is  tit  for  tat.” 


The  crone  brought  two  helmets,  which 
Lapo  and  Baldo  put  on.  Then,  drawing 
their  long  swords,  they  awaited  the 
onset. 

The  keep  gate  yielded,  end  into  the 
hall  came  rushing  a wave  ot  peaked  and 
painted  shields.  But  before  the  dni«  the 
wave  paused,  since  in  it  were  those  who 
could  not  forego  the  joy  of  taunting 
Lapo  Cercamorte  before  killing  him.  So, 
suddenly,  all  his  antagonists  contem- 
plated him  in  silence,  as  he  crouched 
above  them  with  his  sword  and  shield 
half  raised,  his  very  armor  seeming  to 
emanate  force,  cunning,  and  peril. 

“Foul  monster!”  a muffled  voice 
shouted.  “Nowyoucometoyoiu* death!” 

“Now  we  will  give  your  carcass  to  the 
wild  beasts,  your  brothers!” 

“Let  my  daughter  pass  through,” 
bawled  old  Grangioia;  then,  receiving  no 
response,  struck  clumsily  at  Lapo. 

With  a twist  of  his  sword  Lapo  dis- 
armed the  old  man,  calling  out: 

“Keep  off,  kinsman!  I will  not  shed 
Grangioia  blood  unless  you  force  me  to 
it.  Let  Muti  come  forward.  Or  yonder 
gentleman  dressed  up  in  the  white  eagles 
of  Este,  which  should  hide  their  heads 
with  their  wings,  so  long  and  faithfully 
have  I served  them.” 

But  none  was  ignorant  of  Cercamorte’s 
prowess;  so,  after  a moment  of  seeth- 
ing, they  all  came  at  him  together. 

The  swordblades  rose  and  fell  so 
swiftly  that  they  seemed  to  be  arcs  of 
light;  the  deafening  clangor  was  pierced 
by  the  howls  of  the  dying.  The  dais 
turned  red — men  slip|)ed  on  it;  Cerca- 
morte’s sword  caught  them;  they  did  not 
rise.  He  seemed  indeed  to  wield  more 
swords  than  one,  so  terrible  was  his 
fighting.  At  his  back  stood  Baldo,  his 
helmet  caved  in,  his  mail  shirt  in  rib- 
bons, his  abdomen  slashed  open.  Both  at 
once  they  saw  that  all  their  men  were 
down.  Hewing  to  right  and  left  they 
broke  through,  gained  the  tower  stair- 
case, and  locked  the  door,  behind  them. 

On  the  dark  stairway  they  leaned 
against  the  wall,  their  helmets  off,  gasp- 
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ing  for  Iweath,  while  the  enemy  ham- 
mered the  door. 

“How  is  it  with  you?”  puffed  Lapo, 
putting  his  arm  round  Baldo’s  neck. 

“They  have  wrecked  my  belly  for  me. 
I am  finished.” 

Lapb  Cercamorte  himg  his  head  and 
Bobb^,  “My  old  Baldo,  my  comrade,  it 
is  my  folly  that  has  killed  you.” 

“No,  no.  It  was  only  that  I had  sur- 
vived too  many  tussles;  then  all  at  once 
our  Lord  recalled  my  case  to  his  mind. 
But  we  have  had  some  high  times  to- 
gether, eh?” 

Lapo,  weeping  aloud  from  remorse, 
patted  Baldo’s  shoulder  and  kissed  his 
withered  cheek.  Lamplight  flooded  the 
staircase;  it  was  Foresto  softly  de- 
scending. The  rays  illuminated  Ma- 
donna Gemma,  who  all  the  while  had 
been  standing  close  beside  them. 

“Lady,”  said  Baldo,  feebly,  “can  you 
spare  me  a bit  of  your  veil?  Before  the 
door  falls  1 must  climb  these  steps,  and 
that  would  be  easier  if  I could  first  bind 
in  my  entrmls.” 

They  led  him  upstairs,  Lapo  on  one 
side.  Madonna  Genuna  on  the  other, 
and  Foresto  lighting  the  way.  They 
came  to  the  topmost  chamber  in  the 
high  tower — the  last  room  of  all. 

Here  Cercamorte  kept  his  treasures — 
his  scraps  of  looted  finery,  the  weapons 
taken  from  fallen  knights,  the  garrison’s 
surplus  of  arms.  When  he  had  locked 
the  door,  and  with  Foresto’s  slow  help 
braced  some  pike-shafts  against  it,  he 
tried  to  make  Baldo  lie  down. 

The  old  man  vowed  profanely  that  he 
would  die  on  his  feet.  Shambling  to  the 
casement  niche,  he  gaped  forth  at  the 
dawn.  Below  him  a frosty  world  was 
emerging  from  the  mist.  He  saw  the 
ling  of  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  court- 
yard the  barrack  ruins  smoldering.  Be- 
yond, the  hillside  also  smoked,  with 
shredding  vapors;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  he  observed  a strange  sight — ^the 
small  figure  of  a man  in  timic  and  hood, 
feylike  amid  the  mist,  that  danced  and 
made  gestures  of  joy.  Baldo,  clinging  to 
the  casement-sill  on  bending  legs,  sum- 


moned Cercamorte  to  look  at  the  danc- 
ing figure. 

“What  is  it,  Lapo?  A devil?” 

“One  of  our  guests,  no  doubt,”  said 
Cercamorte,  dashing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes.  “Hark!  the  door  at  the  loot  of 
the  staircase  has  fallen.  Now  we  come 
to  our  parting,  old  friend.” 

“Give  me  a bow  and  an  arrow,”  cried 
Baldo,  with  a rattle  in  his  throat.  “ Who- 
ever that  zany  is,  he  shall  not  dance  at 
our  funeral.  Just  onemoreshot,  my  Lapo. 

You  shall  see  that  I still  have  it  in 

.....  ” 
me. 

Cercamorte  could  not  deny  him  this 
last  whim.  He  found  and  strung  a bow, 
andchosetheGhibelline’swar-arrow.  Be- 
hind them,  young  Foresto  drew  in  his 
breath  with  a hiss,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
dagger,  and  turned  the  color  of  clay.  Old 
Baldo  raised  the  bow,  put  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  into  the  draw,  and  uttered  a 
cracking  shout  of  bliss.  The  mannikin 
no  longer  daneed;  but  toward  him,  from 
the  hillside,  some  men  in  steel  were  run- 
ning. Baldo,  sinking  back  into  Cerca- 
morte’s  arms,  at  last  allowed  himself  to 
be  laid  down. 

Through  the  door  filtered  the  rising 
tumidt  of  the  enemy.  .. 

Lapo  Cercamorte’s  blood-smeared  vis- 
age turned  businesslike.  Before  grasping 
his  sword,  he  bent  to  rub  his  palms  on 
the  grit  of  the  pavement.  While  he  was 
stooping,  young  Foresto  unsheathed  his 
dagger,  made  a catlike  step,  and 
stabbed  at  his  master’s  neck.  . But 
quicker  than  Foresto  was  Madonna 
Gemma,  who,  with  a deer’s  leap,  im- 
prisoned his  arms  from  behind.  Cerca- 
morte discovered  them  thus,  struggling 
fiercely  in  silence. 

“Stand  aside,”  he  said  to  her,  and, 
when  he  had  struck  Foresto  down, 
“Thank  you  for  that.  Madonna.  With 
such  spirit  to  help  me,  I might  have 
worthy  sons.  Well,  here  they  come,  and 
this  door  is  a flimsy  thing.  Get  yourself 
into  the  casement  niche,  away  from  the 
swing  of  my  blade.” 

A red  trickle  was  running  down  his 
legs;  he  was  standing  in  a red  pool. 
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It  began  again,  the  splitting  of  panels, 
the  cracking  of  hinges.  The  door  was 
giving;  now  only  the  pike-shafts  held  it. 
Then  came  a pause.  From  far  down  the 
staircase  a murmur  of  amazement  swept 
upward;  a babble  of  talk  ensued.  Silence 
fell.  Cercamorte  let  out  a harsh  laugh. 

“What  new  device  is  this?  Does  it 
need  so  much  chicanery  to  finish  one 
man?” 

Time  passed,  and  there  was  no  sound 
except  a long  clattering  from  the  court- 
yard. Of  a sudden  a new  voice  called 
through  the  broken  door: 

“Open,  Cercamorte.  I am  one  man 
alone.” 

“Come  in  without  ceremony  . Here  I 
am,  waiting  to  embrace  you.” 

“I  am  Ercole  Azzanera,  the  Marquis 
Azzo’s  cousin,  and  your  true  friend.  I 
swear  on  my  honor  that  I stand  here 
alone  with  sheathed  sword.” 

Lapo  kicked  the  pike  - shafts  away, 
and,  as  the  door  fell  inward,  jumped 
back  on  guard.  At  the  threshold,  unhel- 
meted,  stood  the  knight  whose  long  sur- 
coat  was  covered  with  the  white  eagles 
of  Este.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

“Cercamorte,  this  array  came  up 
against  yoq,  because  it  was  published 
that  you  had  killed  and  flayed  Raffaele 
Muti,  and,  out  of  jealous  malignancy, 
were  wearing  his  skin  as  a vest.  But  just 
now  a marvelous  thing  has  happened, 
for  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Raffaele  Muti 
has  been  found,  freshly  slain  by  a wan- 
dered arrow.  Save  for  that  wound  his 
skin  is  without  flaw.  Moreover,  he  lived 
and  breathed  but  a moment  ago.  So  the 
whole  tale  was  false,  and  this  war  against 
you  outrageous.  All  the  gentlemen  who 
came  here  have  gone  away  in  great 
amazement  and  shame,  lea\dng  me  to 
ask  pardon  for  what  they  have  done. 
Forgive  them,  Cercamorte,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  for  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  performing  a proper  deed.” 

And  when  Lapo  found  no  reply  in  his 
head,  Ercole  Azzanera,  with  a humble 
bow,  descended  from  the  high  tower  and 
followed  the  others  away. 


Lapo  Cercamorte  sat  down  on  a stool. 
“All  my  good  men,”  he  murmiired,  “and 
my  dear  gossip,  Baldo ! My  castle  rushed 
by  so  shabby  a ruse;  my  name  a laugh- 
ing-stock! And  the  Marquis  Azzo  gave 
them  my  house  as  one  gives  a child  a 
leaden  gimcrack  to  stamp  on.  AU  be- 
cause of  this  damned  vest,  this  silly 
talisman  which  was  to  gain  me  her 
love.  ‘In  the  name  of  Christ,'  says 
my  friend,  Ercole  Azzanera.  By  the 
Same!  if  I live  I will  go  away  to  the 
heathen,  for  there  is  no  more  pleasiue  in 
Christendom.” 

So  he  sat  for  a while,  maimdering 
dismally,  then  stood  up  and  made  for  the 
door.  He  reeled.  He  sank  down  with  a 
clash.  Madonna  Gemma,  stealing  out 
from  the  casement  niche,  knelt  beside 
him,  peered  into  his  face,  and  ran  like 
the  wind  down  the  staircase.  In  the  hall, 
with  lifted  robe  she  sped  over  the  corpses 
of  Cercamorte’s  soldiers,  seeking  wine 
and  water.  These  obUuned,  sheflew  back, 
to  Lapo.  There  the  crone  found  her. 
Between  them  those  two  dragged  him 
down  to  Madonna  Gemma’s  chamber, 
stripped  him,  tended  his  wounds,  and 
hoisted  him  into  the  bed. 

Flat  on  his  back,  Cercamorte  fought 
over  all  his  battles.  He  quarreled  with 
Baldo.  Again  he  pondered  anxiously 
outside  Madonna  Gemma’s  door.  He 
instructed  the  Arabian  to  fashion  him  a 
charm  that  would  overspread  his  ugly 
face  with  comeliness,  change  his  uncouth- 
ness into  gentility.  He  insisted  on  wear- 
ing the  vest,  the  imder  side  of  which 
was  scribbled  with  magical  signs. 

Madonna  Gemma  sat  by  the  bed  all 
day,  and  lay  beside  him  at  night.  On 
rising,  she  attired  herself  in  a vermilion 
gown  of  Eastern  silk.  Into  her  golden 
tresses  she  braided  the  necklaces  that  he 
had  offered  her.  Her  tapering,  milky 
fingers  sparkled  with  rings.  Her  for- 
mer beauty  had  not  returned — another, 
greater  beauty  had  taken  its  place. 

A day  came  when  he  recognized  her 
face.  Leaning  down  like  a flower  of 
paradise,  she  kissed  his  lips. 
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CHEMISTRY  FOR  EVERY  MAN 


BY  ELLWOOD  HENDRICK 


Let  us  begin  with  a little  homily  on 
i fashions  and  styles.  They  domi- 
nate. us,  and  we  may  as  well  admit  it. 
Probably  not  a man  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  walk  down  street  in  a hunter’s 
pink  coat,  even  though  the  day  were 
cold,  the  coat  warm,  and  the  fit  com- 
fortable. We  are,  all  of  us,  and  I confess 
it  for  myself,  afraid  to  be  different  from 
other  people,  or  even  to  appear  so.  We 
live  in  the  chains  of  convention,  and 
most  of  us  glory  in  our  shackles.  We 
follow  the  human  bell-wether  in  his 
goings-out  and  his  comings-in,  in  his  dress, 
his  habits,  his  virtues,  and  his  vices;  and 
we  follow  him  in  his  thoughts. 

It  is,  however,  abundantly  worth 
while,  I think,  to  wander  off  occasionally 
by  ourselves  in  meditation,  and  to  con- 
sider in  what  kind  of  a world  we  might 
be  living  if  we  were  to  follow  other 
leadings  and  were  to  think  differently 
from  our  accustomed  ways  of  thinking. 
In  what  follows  it  will  be  my  purpose 
to  imagine  that  it  were  the  fashion 
to  know  something  of  chemistry; 
that  \^hoever  lacked  this  understanding 
would  be  deemed  ignorant,  and  that, 
being  ashamed  to  acknowledge  igno- 
rance, we  should  all  profess  to  have  a 
chemical  conscience.  There  would 
doubtless  be  hypocrites  among  us — 
those  who,  professing  a chemical  con- 
science, had  no  conscience  at  all.  But 
persons  of  this  sort  we  have  always  with 
us,  and  if  convention  required  such  a 
profession  from  them,  it  might  be  that 
even  out  of  their  hypocrisy  the  lesser 
evil  would  develop. 

Therefore,  I shall  imagine  that  chem- 
istry, which  has  more  to  do  intimately 
with  the  processes  of  life  than  any  other 
study — ^it  is  broader  than  physiology. 


which  teaches  us  the  functions  of  organs, 
while  chemistry  teaches  us  their  opera- 
tions— I shall  imagine,  I repeat,  that 
chemistry  were  in  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  chemical  view  of  things  were 
incorporated  in  the  mores,  in  the  cus- 
toms, in  the  folkways.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  present.  We  study  the  subject 
and  practise  it  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  works;  but  we  do  not  take  it  home 
with  us.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  some 
very  simple,  some  very  homely  exam- 
ples to  make  this  point  dear. 

Suppose  a chemist’s  wife  or  his  mother 
or  sister  buys  a number  of  yards  of  cloth 
to  be  made  into  a gown.  It  is  to  be  a 
winter  gown,  and  its  purpose,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a summer  garment,  is  to 
keep  her  warm.  She  wants  it  to  be  of 
wool,  because  she  knows  by  experience 
that  wool  is  warmer  than  cotton  or  linen. 

In  making  the  purchase  she  asks  the 
derk  in  the  store  if  it  is  all  wool,  and  she 
is  assured  that  it  is.  The  clerk  does 
not  know  except  that  the  buyer  said  so, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  buyer  does 
not  know  except  that  the  jobber  from 
whom  he  purchased  it  said  so.  And  the 
jobber  does  not  know  except  that  a 
manufacturer’s  agent  said  so,  and  he 
may  have  been  at  slight  pains  to  find 
out.  We  know  very  well  that  if  we  boil 
a little  sliver  of  the  goods  in  a test-tube 
in  a solution  of  caustic  soda  the  wool 
will  dissolve,  and  the  cotton  will  not; 
it  is  one  of  the  simplest  tests  that  can  be 
made,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  in  five 
minutes.  But  I doubt  if  one  in  a thou- 
sand chemists  does  this  thing.  So  the 
wife  or  mother  may  buy  goods  supposed 
to  be  woolen  that  are  in  large  part  cot- 
ton, and  she  may,  and  often  does,  catch 
cold  because  of  this  fact. 
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Again,  suppose  the  cloth  to  be  all 
wool,  as  guaranteed,  but  to  be  made  of 
stuff  woven  and  sold  and  worn  and  dis- 
carded and  recovered  so  many  times 
that  the  fibers  are  not  long  enough  to 
hold  the  material  together,  and  that  the 
doth  is  more  like  a film  of  putty  than  a 
well-woven  fabric.  It  may  have  a fine 
finish  and  yet  lack  the  strength  to  hold 
its  shape.  A glance  through  a cheap 
microscope  will  reveal  this — ^but  how 
many  of  us  have  a microscope  in  the 
house  for  testing  fabrics  and  groceries? 
The  act  is  simplicity  itself,  but  how 
many  of  us  practise  it? 

This  may  sound  like  scolding,  but,  if 
so,  I assure  you  it  is  directed  as  much 
against  myself  as  against  anybody  else. 
We  do  not  make  these  easy  tests  broause 
others  do  not  make  them.  It  seems  so 
hard — ^indeed,  almost  impossible,  to  be 
different  from  others,  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  imitate  them  and  to  follow  after 
them. 

If  chemistry  were  a conscious  subject 
in  the  public  mind,  it  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  which  is 
also  within  the  domain  of  science,  the 
art  of  cooking,  would  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Let  us  imagine  our- 
selves to  be  beings  from  another  planet 
— ^from  Mars,  for  instance — engaged  in 
observing  the  habits  of  men  and  women 
of  this  earth.  Let  us  also  consider  our- 
selves to  be  enlightened  in  science,  and 
without  prejudice.  Then  we  might  re- 
port to  our  Martian  authorities  upon 
American  habits  in  relation  to,food  and 
clothing  in  this  fashion: 

“Our  observations  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  North  American  continent 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  people  suffer 
from  a confusion  of  the  senses.  Accord- 
ing to  their  very  curious  customs,  they 
fashion  their  clothes  rather  with  an  eye 
to  appearance  than  for  purposes  of 
warmth,  or  covering  qualities,  or  com- 
fort. More  particularly  in  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  great  republic 
their  summer  weather  is  of  a tropical 
nature;  nevertheless,  their  men  wear 
clothes  of  wool  throughout  the  hot  sea- 


son. Now  wool  is,  from  the  structure  of 
its  fibers,  the  warmest  of  their  fabrics, 
and  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  it  may 
be  made  clean.  They  have  other  fabrics, 
of  cotton  and  of  linen,  which  provide 
easy  passage  of  air,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  much  more  suitable  for  hot 
weather,  and  they  may  be  washed  again 
and  again  without  deteriorating.  Every 
passing  breeze  which  the  wearer  of  cot- 
ton or  linen  encounters  causes  his  per- 
spiration to  evaporate,  and  by  this  endo- 
thermic process  his  skin  is  cooled  in  the 
hottest  weather.  Nevertheless,  very  few 
men  wear  such  fabrics.  Custom  demands 
wool,  which  is  neither  cool  nor  cleanly  in 
their  tropic  summers.  Therefore,  Amer- 
ican men,  both  rich  and  poor  alike,  per- 
severe throughout  their  seasons  of  ex- 
treme heat  in  wearing  these  expensive, 
unclean,  and  uncomfortable  garments. 

“More  remarkable  still  are  their  meth- 
ods of  preparing  food.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  the  most  intimate  processes 
known  to  man,  because  what  he  con- 
sumes is  about  to  become  a part  of  his 
very  self.  Here  we  observe  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  food,  women  care  more  for  its 
appearance  than  for  its  taste,  whereas 
men  usually  care  more  for  its  taste  and 
odor  than  for  its  appearance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  preparation  of  foods  is  assigned 
chiefiy  to  women.  Cooking,  which  is  a 
chemical  art,  is  not  generally  treated 
either  as  a science  or  as  an  art,  but 
rather  as  a trade.  Now  it  is  a scieni«  and 
an  art  at  the  same  time,  but  we  also  note 
that  among  these  curious  people  science 
and  art  are  not  yet  even  wedded.  Oc- 
casionally we  have  observed  cooking  car- 
ried on  as  a science,  with  calories  meas- 
ured and  proteins,  carbohydrates,  etc., 
duly  recorded,  but  it  is  nearly  always 
done  without  the  illumination  of  art, 
without  imagination ; and  usually  it  fails 
to  please,  because  it  fails  esthetically; 
because,  in  a gastronomic  sense,  it  is  an 
ugly  thing,  offensive  both  to  taste  and 
smell,  or  else  it  is,  in  the  same  sense,  so 
inert  as  to  be  repulsive.  Some  food 
chemists,  and  occasionally  some  medical 
authorities  on  diseases  of  the  digestive 
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tract,  never  seem  to  realize  that  the 
process  of  eating  consists,  first,  in  stimu- 
lation; second,  mastication;  and  third, 
digestion. 

“Man  is  so  constructed  that  he  needs 
the  ministration  of  art  on  every  hand — 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  it,  except 
when  he  suffers  from  ennui;  and  then  he 
usually  attributes  this  to  some  other 
cause;  he  is  likely,  for  instance,  to  find 
fault  with  the  proper  scientific  prepara- 
tion of  his  food  on  the  false  premise  that 
if  it  is  chemically  correct  it  must  be 
esthetically  wrong. 

“The  kitchen,  or  laboratory,  in  which 
his  food  is  prepared  is  usually  placed  in 
the  basement,  or  back  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  so  that  it  occupies  the  least  desir- 
able part  of  the  house.  The  women  of  his 
family  strive  to  avoid  the  work  entailed 
in  the  preparation  of  eatables,  and  prefer 
to  pay  large  sums  to  have  it  done  badly 
rather  than  to  do  it  themselves.  Kitchen 
and  scullery  are  usually  combined  in  the 
same  room,  so  that  all  the  gross  work  of 
cleansing  and  peeling  and  cutting  up  is 
made  part  of  the  cooking.  They  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  labor  of  the 
scullion  and  the  art  of  the  cook.  They 
combine  inonetheleast  agreeable  and  the 
most  honorable  duties  of  the  household. 

“They  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
in  which  the  master  of  the  house  is  also 
the  cook,  for  the  reason  that  he  should 
not  intrust  this  delicate  and  important 
art  to  anybody  else.  Let  us  consider  the 
improvement  which  such  a change  in 
their  customs  would  bring  about.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  declare  that  the  men  would 
not  have  the  time.  Most  men  do  not 
work  over  eight  hours  a day  in  that 
country,  and  the  claim  that  when  the 
day’s  work  is  over  the  head  of  the  family 
is  too  tired  to  do  anything  is  an  error  in 
psychology.  He  is  not  too  tired  to  read 
his  paper  or  to  play  a game  of  billiards 
at  ^ club  or  elsewhere,  or,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  imtil  lately,  to  sit  down  and 
^nk  a considerable  measure  of  ethyl 
alcohol  mixed  with  water,  sugar,  and 
fragrant  ethers,  esters,  and  other  organic 
bodies,  at  some  place  on  his  way  home. 
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“ Good  form  would  require  of  him  that 
he  be  an  artist  in  respect  to  cookery,  and 
he  would  therefore  be  ashamed  to  be 
incompetent,  or  ignorant  of  its  refine- 
ments. He  would  surely  be  expected  to 
cook  the  repast  if  he  entert^ed  his 
friends,  because  to  offer  his  friends  food 
for  the  cooking  of  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible would  be  a confession  of  his 
incompetence  and  ignorance.  It  would 
be  a far  greater  social  disability  for  a 
man  of  years  to  be  unable  to  cook 
than  for  a young  man  to  be  unable  to 
dance. 

“Americans  are  wasting  their  sub- 
stance and  using  up  the  proper  inheri- 
tance of  their  children  by  the  high  cost  of 
their  living.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  cook;  they 
do  not  know  the  gustatory  value  of 
herbs;  the  women  they  employ  to  pre- 
pare their  nourishment  know  cooing 
merely  as  a trade,  and  they  lack  the  cult- 
ure and  imagination  to  make  savory 
dishes  of  any  but  the  most  expensive 
materials.  Under  intelligent  guidance 
the  cost  of  food  might  be  reduced  in  re- 
markable measure  and  a better  order  of 
living  attained.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room 
would  be  one,  while  the  scullery  would  be 
a place  apart.  The  scientific  householder 
would  insist  that  his  materials  be  made 
ready;  he  would  compute  a proper  bal- 
ance of  food  values;  he  would  operate 
with  test-tubes  for  his  flavors  and  with 
scales  for  his  proportions;  and  so  great 
is  the  possible  variety  that  no  two  meals 
would  be  alike.  He  could  maintain 
laboratory  cleanliness  instead  of  kitchen 
cleanliness,  which  would  be  a marked 
step  in  hygienic  advance;  and  of  every 
evening  meal  he  could  make  a feast. 

“ In  their  prehistoric  days — ^when  high 
orders  of  civilization  also  reigned — the 
smell  of  cookery  was  so  pleasant  that 
bumt-offerings  were  made  to  the  gods, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
savory  incense  from  them.  Americans 
now  claim  that  the  smell  of  cooking  is 
offensive  to  them,  but  with  methods 
available  for  controlled  draughts,  and 
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electric  and  gas  cooking,  the  preparation 
of  the  evening  meal  could  well  be  made 
a pleasurable  ceremony. 

“The  responsibility  for  artistic  cook- 
ery on  the  part  of  every  householder 
would  develop  other  arts  in  life,  and  it  is 
these  which  are  most  needed.  If  a man 
lacked  the  intelligence  to  learn  the  chem- 
istry of  foods  and  the  esthetic  capacity 
to  prepare  them  so  as  to  make  life  more 
enjoyable  and  agreeable,  he  might  well 
pass  for  a worthy  person,  but  he  would 
have  to  acknowledge  himself  a dullard  in 
the  graces  of  life,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.” 

So  much  for  the  comments  of  the 
imaginary  Martians.  Now  let  us  come  to 
earth  again,  while  our  visitors  fly  back 
to  their  home  planet,  and  let  us  proceed 
to  imagine  how  things  would  be  if  we 
had,  all  of  us,  a chemical  conscience. 
What  should  we  say  to  a high-pressure 
steam  locomotive?  As  boys,  of  course, 
we  should  want  to  drive  it,  but  as  men 
we  should  be  irritated  by  its  waste. 
What  should  we  say  to  digging  coal  at 
the  mines — and  wasting  it  in  the  digging 
. . . and  breaking  it  in  breakers — ^and 
wasting  some  . . . and  grading  it — ^and 
wasting  some  . . . and  transporting  it 
— and  wasting  some  . . . and  weighing 
and  storing  and  loading  it  on  trucks,  and 
reweighing  and  trucking  and  delivering 
— ^and  wasting  a lot  more — and  the 
stevedore  work  of  storing  it  in  our  cel- 
lars, and  burning  it  in  our  wasteful  fiur- 
naces  and  grates  and  kitchen  stoves?  It 
would  offend  us,  and  we  should  insist  on 
a better  order  of  things.  We  know  better 
now,  but,  I rep>eat,  we  lack  the  chemical 
conscience  to  insist  that  such  wasteful 
methods  of  exhausting  our  great  heritage 
of  the  fossil  heat  of  the  sun  be  abolished. 
And  we  should  demand  better  ways. 

What  should  we  think  of  Niagara 
Falls?  I can  but  reply  by  using  an  idea 
proposed  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Arthm*  D. 
Little,  of  Boston,  who  drew  a picture  of 
that  vast  power  of  falling  water  put  to 
human  use,  and  beside  this  another  pict- 
ure— that  of  a huge  bonfire  of  coal,  main- 
tained as  an  international  show,  capable 


of  developing  the  same  measure  of  power 
to  offset  it.  He  visualized  the  many 
thousand  miners  at  work,  the  trains  nm- 
ning  day  and  night,  and  the  coal  fed  to 
the  great  fire  in  chutes,  making  a colos- 
sal, a magnificent,  exhibition.  But  for 
how  long  should  we  allow  such  a waste 
to  go  on,  increasing,  as  it  would,  the 
cost  of  living  to  us  all?  That  falling 
water,  however,  not  put  to  use  does  have 
the  effect  of  just  such  a great,  wasteful 
bonfire,  and  by  our  very  neglect  to  use 
it  we  do  increase  our  costs  of  li^^ng  in  the 
exact  measure  as  if  computed  in  terms 
of  burning  coal. 

We  need  a quickened  sense  of  the 
chemistry  of  things.  We  are  living  in  a 
sort  of  fool’s  paradise  in  which  we  are 
increasing  prices  and  rents  and  wages 
and  costs  until,  unless  we  take  heed,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  sell  a cotton  hand- 
kerchief in  competition  with  any  other 
country  that  makes  them — and  we  need 
chemistry  to  save  us,  to  help  us  econo- 
mize. Chemistry  aids  industries;  that 
is  already  established,  although  many 
industries  are  laggard  in  research.  But 
our  more  immediate  need  is  to  bring  it 
into  daily  life.  We  must,  for  instance, 
find  some  bleaching  agent  other  than 
chlorine  for  the  family  wash.  Chemical 
industry  furnishes  the  chlorine  in  one 
form  or  another  to  the  laundries,  and  the 
laundries  can  stand  it,  but  the  families 
cannot.  A Fellow  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute made  some  experiments  with  men’s 
collars  to  determine  the  effect  of  chlorine 
bleach.  He  laundered  one  series  with 
bleach  and  another  control  series  with- 
out it,  and  the  bleached  collars  broke 
after  seven  to  nine  washings,  while  the 
unbleached  stood  twenty-five  washings. 
Threads  which  broke  when  a weight  of 
1,725  grams  was  attached  to  them 
were  washed  and  bleached  twenty  times 
and  then  a weight  of  100  grams  broke 
them.  It  is  economically  wrong  to  go  on 
making  and  destroying  cotton  cloth  that 
way — especially  when  cotton  is  both 
scarce  and  expensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
sprinkle  our  streets  with  chlorinated 
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water  iiv  JJie  interest  of  good  health. 
That  is  something  we  “haven’t  got 
around  to”  yet,  although  the  experiment 
was  tried,  once,  over  a small  area,  in 
Philadelphia,  for  a little  while,  without 
keeping  any  records,  and,  since  nobody 
noticed  anything,  the  plan  was  given  up. 
In  the  mean  time  we  let  our  streets  go 
foul,  and  literally  we  rend  om:  garments 
with  chlorine,  in  the  name  of  progress! 

To  wander  away  from  the  household, 
the  kitchen,  the  washtub,  and  the  things 
of  every  day,  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  us  if  chemical  thought,  or,  rather, 
thoughts  in  regard  to  chemistry,  were 
more  frequent,  more  general,  more  com- 
mon. I am  not  singing  the  praises  of 
chemical  jargon;  what  I have  in  mind 
is  a more  general  understanding  and 
imagination  in  chemistry.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Postulates  of  Irving  Langmuir 
,bid  fair  to  be  of  singular  helpfulness. 
They  aid  us  to  picture  what  happens  in 
every  chemical  reaction,  from  a lighted 
cancUe  to  the  complex  problems  of 
laboratory  research.  We  can  only  touch 
lightly  on  thb  immense  work. 

Langmuir  holds  with  the  brilliant  but 
lamented  Mosely,  who  was  killed  as  a 
common  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Gallipoli, 
at  the  age,  as  I recall  it,  of  twenty-four, 
that  the  atomic  number  of  each  element 
in  the  Periodic  table,  beginning  with 
hydrogen  as  No.  1 ; helium  as  2;  lithium. 
No.  3,  etc.,  down  to  uranium.  No.  92, 
is  also  an  index  of  the  positive  charges 
upon  the  nucleus  of  its  atom.  The  92 
possible  elements  are  numbered  from  1 
to  92  accordingly  as  their  atomic  weights 
increase.  Then  the  atomic  number 
would  also  indicate  the  number  of  elec- 
trons in  each  atom,  because  the  elec- 
trons are  negatively  charged,  and  we 
assume  a negative  charge  to  offset  each 
positive  charge.  Now  Langmuir  pro- 
poses that  the  habitat  of  each  electron  in 
an  atom  is  circumscribed,  and  that  their 
positions,  one  beyond  the  other,  are  in 
layers,  and  that  the  outside  of  every 
atom,  except  those  of  hydrogen  and 
helium,  may  be  considered,  as  to  the 
average  positions  of  its  electrons,  as  a 


tetrahedron;  as  approximating  the 
form  of  a cube — ^like  a child’s  toy  block. 
There  is  a place  for  an  electron  at  every 
one  of  its  eight  comers.  Helium  is  per^ 
fectly  balanced  with  a pair  of  electrons 
opposite  a pair  of  positive  charges,  while 
all  the  other  inert  gases  are  perfectly 
balanced,  with  every  available  space, 
both  within  and  at  the  so-called  comers 
of  the  outer  cubes,  taken  up  by  an  elec- 
tron. The  atoms  of  these  gases  are, 
therefore,  complete  symmetrical  enti- 
ties, and  for  that  reason  they  do  not 
form  molecules,  and  they  are  inert;  they 
do  not  combine.  In  no  other  element 
than  the  inert  gases  is  every  one  of  the 
eight  comers  of  the  cube  or  spaces  in  | 
what  he  calb  the  outer  shell  of  the  mole-  ' 
cule  occupied  by  an  electron. 

He  postulates  that  while  electrons 
normally  repel  one  another,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  positive  charges  they  group 
themselves  in  piurs  and  in  groups  of 
eight,  and  that  thb  drive  to  frame  them- 
selves up  into  pairs  or  octets  b greater 
than  the  electrostatic  force  which  holds 
them  in  position  on  the  outer  layer  of 
atoms.  And  he  makes  thb  taking  and 
giving  of  pairs  of  electrons  among  atoms 
and  molecules  the  basis  of  all  chemical 
combination  and  reaction.  When,  then, 
an  atom  or  group  of  atoms  loses  or  gains 
electrons,  so  that  its  number  of  electrons 
b either  greater  or  less  than  the  positive 
charges  upon  the  nucleus,  it  becomes  an 
ion.  Thb  stands  to  reason,  because 
under  the  conditions  stated  it  is  bound 
to  be  either  positively  or  negatively 
charged. 

Now  if  thb  theory  works  out  as  well 
in  practice  as  it  promises  to  do,  we  shall 
have  some  remarkable  means  of  making 
evident  chemical  reactions.  By  the  help 
of  these  or  other  theories  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  in  imagination  the  various  and 
simdry  steps  of  every  chemical  reaction, 
and  we  shall  get  much  farther  ahead 
than  we  do  now.  If  we  could  see  clearly 
in  imagination  the  molecules  of  those 
organic  bodies  which  produce  dyes — in 
short,  if  we  could  develop  stereochem- 
btry  to  such  a degree  that  we  could  build 
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up  molecules  by  means  of  blocks  prop- 
erly designated  to  indicate  the  compo- 
nent atoms,  and  with  hooks  a£Sxed  for 
bonds,  we  should  know  what  we  want; 
we  should  avoid  unnecessary  experi- 
ment, and  we  should  advance  chemistry 
in  a remarkable  measure.  In  the  great 
domain  of  olfactory  phenomena  we 
should,  with  a better  understanding  of 
the  forms  of  molecules  and  of  the  forces 
within  them,  get  beyond  the  technology 
of  the  perfume  industry  and  study  the 
processes  of  this  Cinderella  of  the  human 
senses. 

Of  course  the  chemistry  of  olfactics  is 
not  chemistry  for  every  man.  I confess 
frankly  that  it  reaches  clear  beyond 
chemistry  for  me.  But,  as  we  have  set 
forth  in  another  essay,  we  have  in  our 
noses  the  only  human  organ  whereby  we 
may  become  cognizant  of  matter  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  attenuation.  If 
chemists  can  teach  mankind  that  the 
human  nose  is  worth  wliile  for  this  very 
reason,  they  will  have  made  a far  greater 
contribution  to  humanity  than  the  dis- 
covery of  coal-tar  dyes  or  high-speed 
steel,  or  anything  else  that  increases 
wealth  without  increasing  our  under- 
standing. Chemistry  has  made  mar- 
velous contributions  to  technology  and 
to  wealth;  it  has  provided  important  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  maintaining  health 
and  combating  disease.  Now  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  make  still  greater  contribu- 
tions which  will  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  and  human  under- 
standing. 

Still  another  subject  on  which  we  need 
light  is  the  labile  nature  of  living  matter. 
The  reversible  status  of,  for  instance, 
proteins  and  amino  acids,  of  glycogen 
and  sugar,  of  the  innumerable  reversible 
and  irreversible  processes  of  metabolism, 
should  be  made  comprehensible  and 
opened  up  to  us,  so  tWt  we  may  get 
closer  to  nature  and  reach  deeper  into 
the  processes  of  life.  When  the  under- 
standing of  these  things  is  clear  to  diem- 
ists  somebody  will  be  able  to  explain 
them.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  man  will  comprehend  every 


process,  step  by  step,  but  if  this  is  done 
by  chemists,  then  chemists  will  compre- 
hend also  the  principles  of  the  reaction, 
and  it  is  the  philosophy  of  these  which 
every  man  should  know. 

A clearer  sense  of  atoms  and  molecules 
will  also  make  for  a far  more  clear-cut 
understanding  of  things  beyond  chem- 
istry. We  have  tried,  for  instance,  to 
grasp  astronomic  magnitudes  and  geo- 
logic ages,  and  in  our.  religious  concepts 
these  ha\'e  influenced  us.  I want  to  say, 
in  all  reverence,  that  I believe  we  have, 
many  of  us,  tended  to  push  away  from 
us  the  idea  of  divinity,  the  sense  of  God 
that  we  may  have,  by  these  very  attri- 
butes of  infinite  vastness  of  space  and  of 
power  and  of  might.  We  have  not  wel- 
comed into  our  consciousness  the  recog- 
nition that  powers  and  potentialities 
clear  beyond  our  grasp  are  to  be  found 
in  the  infinitely  minute  as  well  as  in  the 
infinitely  great.  We  shall  find  high  illu- 
mination here.  I verily  believe  that  as 
we  grow  in  understanding  of  nature  we 
shall  see  deeper  mysteries,  and  that  in 
this  knowledge  we  may  approach  nearer 
to  Divinity — the  Divinity  that  will  al- 
ways be  far  beyond  us,  because  of  our 
limited  capacities  to  explore  and  to  un- 
derstand. I believe  there  is  a nobler,  a 
finer,  and  a more  reverent  understanding 
awaiting  us  as  we  approach  nearer  the 
Truth. 

In  other  words,  we  are  still  too  far 
away  from  the  chemistry  of  things,  and 
the  whole  world  lacks  enough  familiarity 
with  it  to  put  it  to  every-day  use  in 
thinking.  If  we  can  carry  our  chemical 
philosophy  home  with  us  it  will  help  to 
avoid  waste,  to  live  better  at  less  cost, 
and  thus  to  save  more,  to  improve  our 
habits  of  life  and  mind,  to  put  an  end  to 
public  waste  and  the  waste  of  our  na- 
tional estate;  it  will  help  us  to  add  one 
of  our  five  senses,  now  sorely  neglected, 
to  the  development  of  life  and  under- 
standing; it  will  develop  the  imagina- 
tion, and  give  us  a more  comprehensive 
sense  of  religion,  the  while  it  also  gives 
us  a clearer  understanding  of  life.  This 
is  chemistry  for  every  man! 
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MISS  LANSING  was  speaking,  and 
young  Buller  held  up  his  hand  as 
though  to  compel  attention — something 
is  coming;  don’t  miss  it. 

“In  the  chord  of  human  experience, 
while  man  may  be  the  dominant,  woman 
is  certainly  the  tonic  element.” 

As  Miss  Lansing’s  voice,  somewhat 
steely-edged,  came  to  a full,  impressive 
stop,  young  Buller  clapped  his  hands 
softly.  “Thumb-nail  sketches — what!” 
he  gurgled.  “Snapped,  developed, 
printed,  and  framed  while  you  wait — 
that’s  Cora.” 

Miss  Lansing  looked  distinctly  an- 
noyed. “You  always  will  be  putting  in 
your  oar,  BiJly,”  she  said,  coldly,  “be- 
fore you  know  which  way  the  boat  is 
going.  Incidentally,  you  are  due  at  the 
Drayton’s  at  five.  Go  get  your  hat.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least — ” he 
began,  but  Miss  Lansing  overruled  the 
objection  with  a wave  of  the  hand. 
“Hop  in!”  she  commanded. 

The  driving  wheels  of  Miss  Lansing’s 
roadster  bit  viciously  into  the  gravel 
and  the  car  disappeared  down  the  Coun- 
try Club  driveway,  with  young  Buller 
making  fatuous  attempts  to  keep  his 
broad-brimmed  straw  in  place. 

“It’s  a shame  the  way  Cora  Lansing 
treats  p)oor  Bully,”  remarked  Alice  Ap- 
pleton, with  more  warmth  than  the 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  “ Peo- 
ple who  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  reel 
in  their  fish  ought  to  be  ruled  off  the 
river.” 

Mrs.  Pruyn  Maxon,  thinking  over  the 
matter  as  she  motored  homeward,  felt 
inclined  to  agree  with  Miss  Appleton. 
The  affaire  Lansing-Buller  had  been  go- 
ing on  now  for  an  unconscionable  length 
of  time,  and  its  termination  appeared  as 


far  distant  as  ever.  The  business  just 
dragged  along;  or,  rather,  it  was  yoimg 
Buller  who  was  being  paraded  up  and 
down  the  market-place,  bound  to  the 
wheels  of  Miss  Lansing’s  glittering 
chariot;  the  scandal  was  becoming  a 
public  one. 

Mrs.  Maxon’s  interest  in  the  amatory 
fortunes  of  her  fellow-creatures  was  al- 
truistic in  nature,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  enjoyed  the  playing  of 
the  game;  we  all  take  pleasure  in  the 
practice  of  an  art  at  which  we  are  ac- 
counted proficient.  Even  kindly  dis- 
posed people  made  no  bones  about  call- 
ing Mrs.  Maxon  a match-maker;  persons 
of  more  ungenerous  disposition  dubbed 
her  the  Shatchen;  finally,  to  scores  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  was 
their  communal  “Aunt  Lou,”  a veritable 
tower  of  defense  against  th«r  natmul 
enemies,  the  tribe  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians— infallible  in  counsel,  fertile  in  ex- 
pedient, a never-failing  source  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  Here  now 
was  a situation  to  test  her  mettle,  and 
Mrs.  Maxon  was  never  one  to  let  a chal- 
lenger’s glove  lie  imlifted.  The  very 
next  afternoon  she  happened  to  be  driv- 
ing down  the  High,  and  so  spied  young 
Buller  sauntering  in  a direction  un- 
doubtedly Lansingward.  With  prompt 
decision  Mrs.  Maxon  annexed  the  young 
gentleman  and  bore  him  off  to  the 
“ Cedars,”  intent  upon  inaugurating  that 
process  of  scientific  dissection  which 
philanthropists  nowadays  are  pleased  to 
call  a survey. 

Over  the  teacups  the  conversation 
speedily  became  confidential. 

“Cora  Lansing  is  a nice  girl,”  began 
Mrs.  Maxon. 

“Yes,”  agreed  young  Buller. 
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“Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  she 
is  not  an  altogether  happy  woman?” 

Young  BuUer  stared  at  his  hostess  in 
unaffected  surprise.  “Cora!”  he  stam- 
mered. “Why — ^why  she’s  the  best 
comp’ny  ever;  anybody  ’ll  tell  you  so.” 

“Precisely.  As  she  says  herself,  people 
invite  her  to  their  dinner  parties  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  take  the  curse  off 
the  Constitutional  Amendment;  it’s 
quite  as  effective  as  cocktails.” 

“And  cheaper.” 

“She  said  that,  too,  didn’t  she?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  young  Duller. 

“And  yet  people  don’t  exactly  like 
her.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  because  she’s  so  ar’fly 
quick  and  clever,”  suggested  the  young 
man.  “You  know  she  is  always  catchin’ 
somebody  up.  “I  don’t  mind  it  my- 
self,” he  added,  loyally. 

“No,  Bully;  you  imderstand  better 
than  most  people.  But  you  don’t  know 
everything.” 

“Unhappy!”  pondered  young  Duller, 
“Cora  Lansing!  Why  there  isn’t  any- 
thing she  hasn’t  got  or  couldn’t  have — 
no  end  of  a good-looker,  with  oceans  of 
money,  goes  everywhere!  I think  you’re 
quite  mistaken,  Mrs.  Maxon. 

“And  yet  even  Cora  Lansing  needs 
something  to  round  off  her  life.  You 
know  what  I mean.” 

Young  Duller  colored.  “She  can  drop 
the  handkerchief  where  she  likes,”  he 
as.serted,  doggedly. 

“But  supix>se  there  is  only  one  man 
entitled  to  pick  it  up.  You  know  she 
can’t  exactly  hand  it  to  him,”  continued 
Mrs.  Maxon.  “Suppose  again  that  you 
happen  to  be  that  man.” 

Young  Duller  found  no  appropriate 
means  of  expression. 

“Has  that  idea  never  occurred  to 
you?” 

“Honest,  Mrs.  Maxon,  I don’t  know 
what  you’re  drivin’  at.  Cora — ^why  Cora 
always  treats  me — well,  just  like  any 
other  chap  would.” 

“How  about  yourself?” 

Yoimg  Duller  considered  for  a mo- 
ment; then,  frankly:  “I  give  you  my 


word,  Mrs.  Maxon,  I never  though  of 
such  a thing.  It  isn’t — Why,  it 
cotddn't  be.” 

“Why  not?” 

. “A  girl  like  Cora!  While  you  know  I 
am  a bit  thick,  I dessay  I’m  useful  to 
her  in  a way — sort  of  scenery  and  back- 
ground.” 

“Yes,  and  orchestra  and  Greek  cho- 
rus, and  lights  and  properties,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  that  help  to  keep 
the  leading  lady  in  the  spotlight.  There 
was  a time,  Jolm  Duller,  when  I thought 
Cora  Lansing  only  wanted  somebody 
who  would  be  content  to  play  up  to  her, 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  keeping  the 
center  of  the  stage.  I know  better  now.” 

“Young  Duller  was  silent  again;  he 
took  a fresh  cigarette. 

“There’s  one  more  certainty  to  be 
established,”  pursued  the  inquisitor,  re- 
lentlessly. “Do  you  care  for  her?” 

“Yes,  I do,  Mrs.  Maxon.  But  I didn’t 
realize  it  myself  until  just  now.  Dessay 
you  quite  put  it  into  my  head.” 

“Very  well;  go  in  and  get  her.” 

“No  use”;  and  young  Duller  sighed 
miserably. 

“See  here.  Bully,  of  course  you  can’t 
expect  to  bet  on  a certainty.  You 
couldn’t  ask  one  woman  to  actually  be- 
tray another.” 

“Cert’nly  not,”  agreed  yoimg  Duller 
with  such  confiding  innocence  that  Mrs. 
Maxon  almost  laughed  in  his  face. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  things  whose  significance  may 
have  escaped  you.  It’s  quite  true  that 
Cora  Lansing  doesn’t  hesitate  to  score  off  - 
you  in  public.  But  she  won’t  let  any 
one  else  make  a fool  of  you.  Have  you 
noticed  that?” 

“Well,  there  was  that  English  singer- 
Johnny,”  said  Mr.  Duller,  meditatively. 
“Eric  Mildmay,  you  know.  Thought 
he’d  get  gay  with  me  one  night  at  the 
Ritz,  and  I had  nothing  but  a swift 
punch  to  hand  him  back.  And  then  Cora 
cut  in:  ‘I  attended  your  song-recital 
last  night,  Mr.  Mildmay.  And  I thought 
the  audience  listened  so  very — ’ ‘Beg 
pardon,’  says  Mildmay,  ‘but  I didn’t 
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catch  that  last  word.’  ‘ So  very  politely, 
Mr.  Mildmay?’  Wow!”  and  young 
BuUer  laughed  heartily  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

“Secondly,”  went  on  Mrs.  Maxon,  “is 
Cora  in  the  habit  of  making  engagements 
with  you  and  then  breaking  them  at 
short  notice,  or  no  notice  at  aD?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  Cora  is  one  good 
little  sportsman,  and  she  wouldn’t  dream 
of  lettin’  a feller  down.” 

Mrs.  Maxon  smiled  cynically. 
“Women  don’t  bother  much  about  mas- 
culine codes  when  the  game  is  fairly  in 
sight,”  she  said.  “If  need  be,  she  can 
doff  her  sportsmanship  quite  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  she  does  her  sport-coat.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Maxon,  I wouldn’t  say  that 
— not  really!” 

“And  yet,  now  and  then,  she  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  dump  somebody  else — I use 
your  own  elegant  figure  of  speech — ^in 
your  favor.  For  instance,  you  tele- 
phoned at  the  last  minute  Saturday  ask- 
ing her  to  play  golf.  And  she  did  so,  al- 
though she  had  a positive  engagement 
for  bridge  that  same  afternoon.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“It  was  my  bridge,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Maxon,  crushingly. 

“But  we’ll  settle  this  question  once 
and  for  all,”  she  went  on.  “Are  you  free 
for  dinner  Friday  night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I’U  see  if  I can  get  Cora  to 
come,  and  then  I’ll  invite  the  new  curate 
to  balance  up.  You  can  listen  in  on  the 
extension  in  the  library;  I may  need 
your  powers  of  persuasion.” 

Mrs.  Maxon  took  down  the  telephone 
receiver  and  young  Buffer,  wearing  a 
very  serious  expression,  walked  into  the 
adjoining  library. 

“Mrs.  Maxon  to  speak  with  Miss 
Lansing.  . . . That  you,  Cora?  . . . 
How  do?  . . . I’m  having  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooper — our  new  curate,  you 
know — in  for  dinner  Friday,  and  want 
you  to  help  square  out  the  party.  . . . 
What’s  that?  . . . You  are  going  to 
week-end  with  your  sister?  . . . That’s 
too  bad,  for  the  other  man  is  John  Buffer, 


and  he  was  going  to  make  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  to  you — ” 

Mrs.  Maxon  smiled  as  she  heard  the 
receiver  in  the  library  fall  with  a crash 
on  the  glass-covered  table;  a moment 
later  it  was  jammed  back  on  the  hook 
and  young  Buffer,  very  tense  and  pale, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

“Wait  tiff  I send  for  you,”  com- 
manded Mrs.  Maxon,  and  he  had  to 
obey. 

A few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Maxon  was 
listening  unmoved  to  a flood  of  some- 
what incoherent  expostulations. 

“The  answer  to  all  that,”  remarked 
the  lady,  calmly,  “is  that  Cora  is  putting 
off  her  sister  and  will  dine  here  Friday. 
NowJ  don’t  play  the  silly  goat.  Bully. 

Of  course  she  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea 
that  you  were  listening  in — ” 

“I  wasn’t,”  interrupted  young  Buffer, 
passionately.  “The  instant  I imderstood 
what  a terrible  thing  you  had  said  I let 
the  whole  business  go  to  Bally  hack; 
good  job,  too,  if  there  isn’t  a crack  in 
your  glass  table-top.  How  could  you!” 
he  added,  in  poignant  reproach. 

“But  Cora  doesn’t  know  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  situation,  and  so  it 
won’t  be  in  the  least  embarrassing.  Hon- 
estly, now,  is  there  any  earthly  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t  ask  her?” 

“I’ll  be  perfectly  straight  with  you. 
Aunt  Lou — I beg  your  pardon — I 
mean  Mrs.  Maxon.” 

“Might  as  well  caff  me  that  to  my 
face.  Besides,  I like  it.” 

“Aunt  Lou,  then.  There  is  one  reason 
—or,  rather,  there  was.  Cora  is  a rich 
woman  and  I am  a poor  man — ^just  my 
two  himdred  dollars  a month  with  the 
motor-car  people.” 

Mrs.  Maxon  nodded. 

“But  I needn’t  hesitate  on  that  ac- 
count any  longer.  Jim  McPherson  put 
me  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  one  of 
those  southern  oil  strikes,  and  it  has 
turned  out  big.  I could  sell  to-morrow 
for  six  figures.” 

“To-morrow!”  Mrs.  Maxon’s  voice 
had  a peculiar  intonation. 

“But  of  course  I’m  holding  on  for  the 
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top.  Anyway,  it  gives  me  the  right  to 
speak  to  Cora.” 

“And  you  will — on  Friday  night?” 

“ I don’t  see  how  I can  get  out  of  it — 
the  way  you  have  me  sewed  up,” 
grinned  young  Buller,  cheerfully. 

“Be  qiute  sure  of  yourself.” 

“No  fear!  I know  what  I want  now, 
and  a thousand  thanks  to  you — Aunt 
Lou.”  Young  Buller  bent  for  one  voice- 
less, grateful  instant  over  Mrs.  Maxon’s 
still  very  pretty  hand;  then  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Maxon  smiled  faintly.  This  had 
been  almost  too  easy;  something  like 
giving  candy  to  children. 

But  it  wasn’t  so  easy,,  after  all.  On 
that  particular  Friday  night  matters  had 
proceeded,  at  first,  with  really  ominous 
smoothness.  But  when  Mrs.  Maxon, 
bored  to  extinction  by  curatian  plati- 
tudes, had  finally  given  the  reverend 
gentleman  his  congi  and  had  boldly 
walked  into  the  library,  she  found  the 
principals  in  her  comedy  sitting  in  stony 
silence  on  either  side  of  the  big,  empty 
fireplace. 

“Well?”  she  asked,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other. 

“Zf’Aomme  propose;  femme  dispose'* 
remarked  Miss  Lansing,  audaciously,  as 
she  rose  to  her  feet.  “Can  I set  you 
down  anywhere.  Bully?  No?  Sorry!  So 
good  of  you,  Mrs.  Maxon,  to  have  me 
in.  . . . Yes,  I am  going  on  to  Polly  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.”  Then  she 
was  gone;  neither  Mrs.  Maxon  nor 
young  Buller  were  afterward  quite  cer- 
tain how  she  had  managed  to  get  out  of 
the  house  and  into  her  motor  so  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mrs.  Maxon  turned  on  John  Buller. 
“Now,  then?”  she  almost  snapped  out. 

“I  won’t  have  a word  said  against 
Cora,”  he  said,  eagerly.  “It’s  just  that 
you  and  I were  horribly  mistaken.” 

“Yes?” 

“At  first  it  seemed  to  be  all  right.  I 
dessay  I didn’t  speak  my  piece  very 
well;  I am  such  a bonehead.  But  I did 
manage  to  get  it  out,  and  she  listened 
with  her  chin  in  her  hand,  turnin’  iust  a 


bit  away.  I couldn’t  help  feelin’  en- 
couraged, and  suddenly — ” 

“Suddenly!”  echoed  Mrs.  Maxon. 

“I  leaned  over  her;  I don’t  know  ex- 
actly yet  what  I was  intendin’  to  do — ” 

“Will  you  go  on?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Maxon,  when  the  pause,  due  to  young 
Buller’s  abstraction,  had  grown  unen- 
durable. 

“WTiy  she  just  flung  herself  away. 
‘Don’t  touch  me!  Don’t  you  dare!’  and 
her  eyes  were  black  all  over.  And  then 
she  plump  up  and  told  me  that  she  hated 
me — ‘I  hate  you!’  were  her  very  words.” 

“Phooh!”  exploded  Mrs.  Maxon,  re- 
lievedly.  “Is  that  all?” 

“Is  that  all?”  mechanically  repeated 
the  stupefied  young  Buller. 

“It  just  goes  to  show,”  ruminated 
Mrs.  Maxon,  “that  we  old  hands  have 
still  a lot  to  learn.  There’s  Cora  Lansing 
who  boasted  that  she  had  never  owned 
a thimble  and  who  dressed  as  nearly  like 
a man  as  the  police  would  stand  for! 
Cora  Lansing  with  her  polo-playing  and 
her  running  for  alderman,  her  navj'- 
yeomanning  and  her  birth-controlling — 
great  feminist  stuff,  wasn’t  it!  And  then, 
the  instant  that  the  door  opened  into  the 
real  world,  this  ridiculous  creature  who 
talked  deep  down  in  her  boots  and  wore 
two  gold  servdcc  stripes,  made  a grab  for 
her  hairpins  and  shouted:  ‘Place  aux 
damesl*  It’s  too  supremely  disgusting !” 

Young  Buller  comprehended  but  little 
of  this  tirade.  What  could  I have  done 
to  offend  her?”  he  ventured. 

“Offended!  Nothing  of  the  sort;  just 
plain  scared!”  If  Mrs.  Maxon  had  l^n 
a lady  of  less  exalted  social  degree  one 
would  have  said  that  she  fairly  snorted 
out  this  last  word. 

“But  what  frightened  her?” 

“You.” 

“I!” 

“For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Cora 
Lansing  realized  that  a man  was  knock- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  that  he  intended  to 
come  in.  Being  a woman,  she  obeyed 
her  elemental  instinct  to  nm  away. 

“Of  course,  if  you  hadn’t  been  the 
right  man.”  continued  Mrs.  Maxon, 
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That’s  the  situation,”  concluded  the 
elder  lady,  ‘‘and  now  you  know  what 
you’ve  got  to  do.” 

to  do,”  repeated  Miss  Lansing, 
defiantly. 

“Unless  you  are  prepared  to  turn  him 
over  to  Alice  Appleton.  She  is  only 
waiting  for  an  oi>ening.” 

“To  throw  myself  at  a man’s  head — 
me!”  Miss  Lansing  tried  to  speak  with 
stern  finality,  but  in  spite  of  herself  her 
voice  trembled;  the  ultra-masculine 
stock  about  her  neck  was  stifling  her. 

“Why  not?  It’s  a truism  nowadays 
that  we  women  do  the  pursuing.” 

“I  couldn’t!  I couldn’t!” 

“Cora  Lansing,  in  another  minute  I 
shall  shake  you!  John  Buller  has  of- 
fered himself.  ^Tiat  more  can  he  do? 
Remember  that  Bookvvalter  Extension 
has  gone  to  bits.  You’ve  read  his  letter.” 

Miss  Lansing  compressed  her  lips 
obstinately. 

“They  say  that  Alice  Appleton  is  a 
wonderful  manager,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Maxon,  reflectively.  “I  dare  say  she 
could  convince  Bully  that  his  two  hun- 
dred a month  can  be  stretched  out  in- 
definitely.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do.  Aunt 
Lou?”  asked  Miss  Lansing  in  a wonder- 
fully  altered  tone  of  voice. 

“ Would  you  mind  touching  that  but- 
ton behind  you?” 

The  two  ladies  were  sitting  in  the 
library.  On  the  wall,  back  of  the  sofa 
occupied  by  Miss  Lansing,  there  was  a 
curious-looking  switch;  she  contem- 
plated it  doubtfully. 

“What  do  I do?”  she  asked. 

“Put  the  switch  on  the  post  marked 
‘On.’  That’s  it;  thank  you.” 

No  servant  appeared  to  answ^er  the 
summons,  but  apparently  Mrs.  Maxon 
did  not  notice  the  dereliction  in  duty; 
she  turned  commandingly  to  Miss 
Lansing. 

“Do  you  care  enough  for  John  Buller 
to  marry  him?”  she  demanded.  “Yes  or 
no?” 

“Yes.”  (The  word  was  almost  in- 
audible.) 


“Louder.” 

“Y-e-s.”  (The  hesitation  was  very 
marked.) 

“I  want  to  know.” 

“Yes,  I do.”  (No  mistake  about  it 
this  time;  Miss  Lansing  meant  what  she 
said.) 

“He  can’t  propose  to  you  again;  you 
understand  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  so  you’ll  have  to  ask  him.  Will 
you?” 

(Silence.) 

“And  you  call  yourself  a feminist! 

Will  you?” 

(Silence.) 

“Third  and  last  time  of  asking.” 

“I  will.” 

“Good!  I’ll  arrange  the  same  partie 
carrdd  for  next  Tuesday  night  when  I be- 
lieve Mr.  Hooper  is  free.  Bully  I can 
always  get.  That’s  understood?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Maxon.” 

“After  the  curate  goes  you  two  can 
have  the  library  to  yourselves.  Remem- 
ber that  your  offer  is  to  be  made  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms;  and,  finally, 
that  you  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 
Speak  up  now.” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Lou.” 

“That’s  all.”  Mrs.  Maxon  sauntered 
over  to  the  sofa,  and  manipulated  the 
wall-switch  with  labored  unostentation. 

“We  dine  at  seven.  Now  run  along.” 

“And  don’t  worry  over  that  presenta- 
tion speech  to  Bully,”  continued  Mrs. 
Maxon  as  they  walked  to  the  door.  “I’ll 
guarantee  that  you’ll  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it  off — not  the  slightest.” 

“ I feel  already  as  though  I were  going 
around  in  my  low-necked  soul,”  returned 
Miss  Lansing,  smiling  faintly.  “But  I’ll 
do  what  I said;  no  fear.” 

The  dinner  party  for  four  did  assemble 
on  that  succeeding  Tuesday  night,  al- 
though Mrs.  Maxon  had  rather  more 
trouble  with  Mr.  Buller  than  she  had 
anticipated.  That  stiff-necked  young 
man  insisted  that  the  fall  in  his  personal 
fortunes  precluded  absolutely  any  fur- 
ther effort  on  his  part. 
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^*No.  2,  ‘Reverse’?” 

“The  machine  audibly  reproduces  the 
record.” 

“No.  3, ‘Off’?” 

“Ah,  that  is  most  ingenious,”  smiled 
Mrs.  Maxon.  “I  don’t  understand  just 
how  it  is  done — something  about  in- 
verted magnets,  I believe.  The  effect 
is  to  wip)e  the  record  completely  off  the 
wire,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  used  again. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  record  is 
never  heard  at  all.” 

“I  see,”  remarked  young  Buller, 
thoughtfully. 

“I  think  I told  you  once.  Bully,  that 
one  woman  never  betrays  another 
woman’s  confidence.” 

“You  did,  Mrs.  Maxon.” 

“I  should  have  added — unless  for  her 
own  good.” 

Miss  Lansing  seemed  about  to  speak. 
Either  she  thought  better  of  it  or  she 
found  herself  quite  imable  to  utter  a 
word. 

“Now  we’ll  leave  Mr.  Buller  here  to 
finish  his  cigar,”  said  Mrs.  Maxon, 
briskly.  “ Come,  Cora — ^but  perhaps 
you’d  like  to  stay  andhear  howitsounds? 
No?  Come  on,  then.  Hope  you’ll  en- 
joy the  performance.  Bully.  Remember 
that  it  has  been  arranged  for  your 
especial  benefit,  and  that  you  can’t  re- 
fuse to  ‘ ’blige  a lady.  ’ ” 

In  the  drawing-room  Miss  Lansing 
proceeded  to  give  a wonderfully  lifelike 
imitation  of  Arethusa  dissolving  into  her 
fountain.  “I  can  never,  never — look  him 
in  the  face  again,”  she  moaned. 

“That  depends,”  announced  Mrs. 
Maxon,  oracularly. 

It  may  have  been  five  minutes  and  it 
may  have  been  fifteen;  neither  Miss 
Lansing  nor  Mrs.  Maxon  could  after- 
ward agree  upon  that.  But  when  the 
library  door  did  open  it  was  apparent  to 
the  meanest  intelligence  that  something 
had  happened.  Young  Buller  walked 
determinedly  into  the  drawing-room  and 
straight  up  to  Miss  Lansing;  his  inten- 
tions were  so  obvious  that  Mrs.  Maxon 
beat  a precipitate  retreat  to  the  library. 


This  time  it  was  certainly  a full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  l>efore  Mrs.  Maxon’s 
guests  rejoined  her.  Mrs.  Maxon  turned 
as  they  entered  and  pointed  to  the  in- 
strument board  behind  the  sofa.  “So!” 
she  said,  accusingly.  The  switch  rested 
solidly  on  No.  3 post,  the  “Off”  iK>sition. 

“John  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  own 
pride  rather  than  mine,”  explained  Miss 
Lansing.  The  look  in  her  eyes  was  at 
once  grateful  and  adoring,  a novel  ex- 
pression of  feeling  for  that  particularly 
self-contained  young  woman,  but  really 
not  unbecoming. 

“A  nice  boy,  and  he  shall  have  his 
reward,”  said  Mrs.  Maxon,  with  surpris- 
ing coolness.  She  took  a small  gold  key 
from  the  table  drawer,  unlocked  the 
fatal  box,  and  threw  back  the  lid.  In- 
voluntarily the  others  pressed  forward 
to  look. 

“ You  never  tasted  anything  like  these 
Italian  chocolates,”  she  went  on.  “The 
first  I have  been  able  to  get  since  the 
armistice.” 

Everybody  partook  of  the  sweets; 
indeed  they  were  delicious. 

“But  the  magneto-phone!”  suddenly 
exclaimed  young  Buller. 

“I  never  said  that  I actually  possessed 
one,”  answered  Mrs.  Maxon,  with  entire 
composure.  “There  has  been  some  delay 
at  the  factory  and  I am  still  waiting  for 
my  instrument,  although  the  switchboard 
was  installed  a month  ago.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  experiment  with  it,” 
she  added,  smiling. 

A little  later  young  Buller  bethought 
him  of  another  question.  “Suppose  I 
had  wanted  to  hear  that  record?”  he 
asked.  “With  the  switch  on  post  No. 
2—” 

“You  would  have  heard  nothing  at 
all,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Maxon,  “but  in  a 
minute  or  so  Pomeroy  would  have 
brought  you  your  hat  and  stick.” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Lou!”  gasped  Miss  Lan- 
sing. 

“‘Better  alone  than  badly  accom- 
panied,’” quoted  Mrs.  Maxon,  senten- 
tiously. 
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of  them,  was  like  coining  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  into  a warm,  bright 
living-room.  A new  generation  of  rail- 
road engineers  has  pronounced  against 
the  high,  covered  train-sheds  which  once 
were  quite  as  distinguishing  a feature  of 
our  important  railroad  terminals  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  of  those  in 
England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany. 
This  new  generation  has  decided  that 
they  are  too  expensive  both  to  build  and 
to  maintain;  that  in  an  era  which  counts 
everything  in  costs  alone  they  shall  no 
longer  exist.  And  so,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  built  for  a full  decade. 

Yet  I cannot  help  offering  a passing 
word  of  regret  at  their  going.  A railroad 
journey  seems  to  lose  half  of  its  im- 
pressiveness when  one  does  not  embark 
in  the  midst  of  the  dignity  of  a great  and 
high-arched  shed,  smoke-filled,  steam- 
filled,  noise-filled,  if  you  will,  yet  which 
conveys  to  you  no  faint  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  .organism  that  is  prepar- 
ing to  carry  you  forth  upon  your  way. 
That  is  why  I hate  to  see  these  vast  sym- 
bols of  American  transportation  disapH 
pear.  And  I felt  a definite  sense  of  loss 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  stone-bound 
and  fortress-like  Union  Station  of  Cleve- 
land with  its  huge  train-shed,  where  the 
trains  came  and  went  through  little 
arches,  like  men  and  boys  through  tiny 
doors,  when  it  was  finally  tom  down  be- 
cause the  burden  of  multiplying  years 
was  far  too  much  for  it.  That  station 
without  its  train-shed  now  seems  to  me 
like  a pained  and  mute  blessi.  But  one  is 
pleased  to  know  that  the  exquisitely 
carved  Lincoln  head  which  formed  the 
keystone  of  one  of  the  train  arches  was 
saved,  even  before  the  demolition  of  the 
shed,  and  placed  in  a position  of  honor 
in  the  new  Cuyahoga  County  court- 
house up  on  the  bluff  just  above. 

In  the  mean  time  Cleveland  puts  up 
with  its  patched-up  station,  gives  a sigh 
or  two  of  regret  each  time  her  folk  go  to 
Detroit  and  see  the  really  superb  new 
terminal  in  that  city,  and  contemplates 
the  plan  for  her  own  new  Union  Station, 
to  be  built  whenever  building  condi- 


tions and  railroad  and  civic  finances  shall 
permit.  For  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
past  she  has  been  trying  to  create  a 
civic  center  close  to  the  center  of  the  city 
and  almost  upon  the  edge  of  the  broad 
plateau  upon  which  she  stands.  Various 
units  of  the  comprehensive  and  sym- 
metrical architectural  plan  for  such  a 
plaza  have  already  been  finished — ^the 
county  court-house,  and  the  federal,  the 
post-oflBce  and  the  city  hall.  A great 
civic  auditorium,  modeled  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  similar  institutions  in 
St.  Paul,  in  Denver,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  now  under  construction.  While 
it  was  originally  intended  that  the  new 
Union  Station  should  be  built  on  the 
lake  front,  just  underneath  the  level  of 
the  bluff  but  yet  so  close  to  the  new  civic 
center  as  to  be  an  imp)ortant  architectu- 
ral part  of  it,  that  plan  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  station  is  now  to  stand  upon 
a comer  of  Cleveland’s  ancient  civic 
heart,  her  beloved  public  square,  its 
chief  portal  resting  between  twin  sky- 
scraping buildings,  a huge  oflSce-building 
and  an  equally  huge  hotel. 

The  huge  hotel  has  already  appeared 
and  is  in  use.  That  is  all  of  the  project 
visible  to-day — outside  of  the  paper  of 
the  architects’  oflSces — ^while  Cleveland 
begins  to  wonder  if  the  station  itself  will 
ever  appear,  at  least  in  the  generation  of 
those  who  now  walk  her  streets.  The 
station  plan  is  a tremendously  ambitious 
enterprise,  with  a mile-long  tunnel  to  be 
bored  under  that  selfsame  highest  bluff 
along  the  lake  edge  and  electrical  instal- 
lation permitting  the  development  of 
electric  suburban  service,  along  the  lines 
of  those  already  working  outside  of  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Yet  I won- 
der if  this  last  will  ever  come  to  Cleve- 
land. Huge  as  she  is — ^the  census  returns 
are  supposed  to  show  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000  folk  resident  within  her 
boundaries — she  has  never  developed  a 
real  suburban  area,  tributary  to  her, 
such  as  have  these  other  cities.  Even  her 
unneighborly  neighbor,  Pittsburgh,  pos- 
sesses real  suburban  territory  and  traflBc. 
People  come  to  Cleveland,  however,  from 
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hills  •which  line  the  three  rivers  that  vVerfe  \t»d  ir<insp<‘»Hation  finally  has  elaifned 

the  cause  of  her  original  lokcatToit,,  To  the  street  aa  its  owm.  After  hahipg 

gain  dcf'ent  and  cornfortaye  «;»iViewr»  harm!  lor  pu»ny  years  from  a laii^e jiart 

well  away  from  tj#  sniokes  and  gases  of  of  Eut-lid  Avenoe,  the  street  railway 

her  multifold  IndtiStrj^  her  more  pros*-  sji^tem  how*  lw»a  its  entire  length  as  a 

perous  citizens  long  agP  iwgan  to  seek  main  stem  fpr  Us  IraffiCi  Wy  autbmo- 

ont  hillside  homts^  in  fhte  *iMoll  villages  bile  8lH»w-iv»om»  h&yc  sprtirig  up  alojig-^ 

from  three  to  “tehv  ^ side,  and  Oven  io  front  of,  those  oucr 

and  her  railrogifs  >s/>,WglU  to.  time  fine  hpuses,;;  (,heveland  has  oiov<**f, 

develop  tins  suburban  traffic,  , uiitil  ,tp^:  ; h^^^  little,  hsid' to  the  east  a 

day  it  lias  grown  to  a’ltalty  itsforhshipg  great  itv  IflOfl  I found  the 

volume, 

In  Cleveland  the.  situatioih  Avok  th-|  'i'hhijAiU 
versetf.  With  the  ejtwpiion  of  th*t  eaiiy  streets  and  huwdfetlH 

and  winding  ravine  of  the  Cuyahhga  Of  homes,  fashioned  in  the  rasy  gooil 
whieh  cuts  her  nearly  in  twain.^shedias  taste  of  modern  Amerioan  house  archi- 
liad  few*  physical  obstacles  to  retard  her ’ : lecture. 

growth,  and  .so  has  spread  herself  in  W'lde  And  because  Cleveland  haa  finally,  if 
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NX'ry  tunJily,;  a :j«*pnitic  I'hpipj  \ya>;  Eotig  fordid.  The: 

urban  dcv<>(*:i|»tuenl,  and  wittY  ar  Yaii  d..  They  buugUt 

taithusiusrii  jji  {h»<  utiamiiig,  it  the  tfliRoad,.'  : 

:Wlats<>cv<T  t<>  her  that  '! 

lhat  dev'!^fo{i!«yat  a :btni  td  enterp^^  If  t Mye  diSfe-lt  ymluly  upon  this  te- 

«^-estatp  dealers  I’eyendy  purchased  a cent  episfjde  in  Oleyie|tftnd  life^  nlthcr 

.^zalds  steain  railfpad:r~«ifendingal!  the  facts 

way  frnrR  to  CKIck^y'  Ttic  f aU"  the  h»ilt<?^  pf  ppytd  sti^do  dy t|t»t 

K«id  is  kjipwii  (the  cf 

Nickel  Plalev  aud^^^l^  redl^sUty';^^^^^  pf  the-  tedrking  pf  her 

t>irtJthers<-':--i}ieir  nannea  are  Van  Spdyy^^yehiiarkfiW,^^  efficieitit  -it 

it^Hj  O,  'P,'  apd  Ytj  j .— cau-se  thii5,  'fur  uiti^y,  t h^  or 

eWiruiatL  of  the  l,H)firft  and  its  vice-.  iUvJmiwdidd  pr  dnekiakei. 
pWident-  Twelve  years  ago  tlxese  two  tiraher  id 

yufmg  vuen  OwtucsJ,  -p-  vac^srt  lot  east  of  chief  cityy^  lEyW'  a first  sight  it  it;  a 
the  city,  three  tuiles'  froin  the  nearest  trol-  remHrkahhc  iftpg>ni*iM6yt 

ley  dine. . _To  hiring  P far-^AHipy<sl  drejua  wdtb  iiy  hrdad  stiWta,  its 
oi  it«  gnivvth  iptty  « wal  TC^^  soniy.  of  theni  ov'w  tba  Cliya- 

«cct  Jon  oi  thy  pew  C levcSand  gdod  trans-  hc^a^  Mvipe,  pod  i.ts  segijiiiigly  endle^i 
]«»rtaiion  wyts  ahsblutK'tj"  Ihoitsfthdshflihndliahil^^^ 

iroUey-fine  Ay».s  necewarjr ; Y^ct  the  dply  wnodei/:  h«U^S  tis  d viiLst  its 

rniileiiractiid-bfef^r >pyh  a Itneliad  long  iwaoy  elegahcicSf..  QttC  !<)<».ks  at  the^e 
befeP  pre^apted  by"  Nickd  Plate,  little  dwelUngs  and  woiiders  if  fiyihg  is 
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cheft  twthmg  tffse,'*  said  fn^''  friend,  tj»e,irhief 

iit  Fenhit  iw  tn  wf-  = ! ttf  ih<?  riiilttwwl  l>it>tWriio#>4 ',  *'  lljiit' : h 

that  iitmpolife'a  ::why  Jie  wto  seif  close  to  the. 

li  is  luvt  clwap  in  the  big  hptel  ^Hclf  el^lioirat^;  co-<>|:^^i^tive,7:likns  of  thfe 
siifjjvs  an  a4<>M0diiig  Variety  methods'^  brotberhoodis  for  buy  big  and,  ^ wheit 
of  eoi(>kiag  eggs  upon  its  ixieni wards  and  ; ; wece'asary*  uiaBuftoandg  di^ 
then  ehatges;  ninety-fiye  t^enls  for  UvO.bf  for;  kowCs  4wf  lot*- 
thviii»;  art  noitter'  or  how,  Atoi  fftiW  thik  "he  Wtihg'  over  to  the 

caipbbR4^k4i^y  cwbic  ;>  stalement  of  a fellow  labor  ii(isujc*4*a« 

ifeose  little  -EngHshtiiaa  who,  upon  the  cVe  <»f  liis 
hbniek.  <bf  b n 1 wtdkeil  sailihg  tiir  bad  sbtted  wiift  great 

put  ifib»  .fbi’4  bf  poorer  qu«rlers  .e)f  definiteness  that  in  the  future'  Bwtish' 
|fnt:  <4y;  great  khof  wnrs  te  eease^^  .the 

leaders  td  labor , in  Aineri»4i.  He  kept  tniniuuim  wsge  deiuRud  the 

calling  »ny  alteuima  to  .the  food  aivd  niiuimum  wst  of  deoiiii  Uvin^^^^^^ 
meat  pricea  in  Ibe  wiudiVvrs.  of  the  shops,  for  wage  uegotMtlbiJa.  ^ i ^v^V.  ; 

as  sre  passtaJ  liyj,  fittally  bronght  me  to  - ^ 1 husked  at  tins  nmu.  Ite  was  a 
one  sd  » cliaiu  yf  four  Mores  which  ' upstaMiHg  si^tpf  fel.low.ae}eat  ay4i?etf 
speciiilired  in  4td»k’i^ih  fact-,  sold  udth-  twp^  graj^buimf  but  Tudtiy4idhny<l/ 
iog  ptlier  than  apples-^aud  which  by  giyck  alerkia  product  of  thp  edue  ati«si4 
buying  in  erasruious  quantities  had  sue-  systejn^  yit  the  Bihlteye  State,  if  ynq 
Seeded  m bria^ug  the, tnst  of  this  impor-  please,  jfeg  4 any  one  tiiiiig  tlud, 

taut  ftwaktuff  than  two-  Ohio  fiih^  it  is; iliat  self^ 

third?-: ; saroe  eduwittonhl  sysfi^u,  iu4  Clevcr 

"The  mail  who  njns  these  . stores  un-  land's  ehief  joy  and  pdde  is  that  excel- 
derstabds  apples,  if  be  iindtirstands  lent  twin  group  of  schools  out  upon 
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Euc}j<4  Avtn!i<?<  Rrservf-  I jnH  iii^rllv  you  will  still  si^ 

verity  fif  Af>j»lii‘<i  llttvlug  I lie  liltlo  Ijani.v.  tliat 

iVlilt  thirty^iye  I'uiTulml  typffy  the  Kf-w;  Kngiatul  fatiner,  mHl 

'attiifoots  iip<ai  ita>s«itlt,j>rtle  the  little  houses  'auil 

joauy  the  Wg  Iwnis  of  the  Pennsylvauia 

•ftion  is  u 'Virtue;*- 'iu  OliuV  it  w DuteUEuen>.  iVfld  rightly.  t«x>,  . for  this 

•(yassion.  AjiTwl  to  understanil  why'^  this  ia  ; ri^d  wits  oit^  the,  ^ of 

a6  one  has  toslig  hat?k  udo  the  pa^s' of  ■ the  AVesl<.*rrt-R«sef^%  , 
histoty  and  find  the  ss'iy 

f bis  tnipprtanl  Aniefic»n  (5fiftrroitn>«Veallh  bands - a thuvh-^;^  was 

ythieh  hrie  of : my  friends  persi^^  th'!  spv«&d  dloHg  the  the 

willing  *’the  dnmb'lJeli  stntv.*’  ncTo^the  r'Mi^^ 

llirougli ’its  ewnparntiefety  iihrtpw'  ^rtli  tnhik^ 

fill  w^tlHuynd  ioABigfB^  pnastiil,  tor  . tHwugh;  Ph-t^hershh?^- by 
many  years.  . . ’ . ' very  mueli  the  same  ronie  ns  the  IklU- 

:*‘(Hno.'’1fe;^ysy'’'w<st  the  snore  4fetthH>  Rntlp^’M^ 

three  first  ut  these  lypicnl 

troni  the  riorthniist,  and  to  ii ; leil  tlie  iinniigysuit  >Vho  found  his  oVer  these 
)iht;ietit  pnlhwny  thrdvigh  the  Atohawk; , r<>ads:  vyas  the  yaValii^r  A'ir^  tvith 

'^rdley  and  aintsss  the  stfdeiif  ^lew  i[\>rk.  > his  of 

Thes^-'ond;sitnatea1th«(st  pducathyrd’'v^^^  ' 

herV  eastern  Ixirsier,  iVas  resiehed  eia  Ho  itAVhl  that  h 
Rftshurgh,  and  it  let  i|t  the  (iernians  uplnjilkH^itt 

ttfe  IVnasylvaBia  Dutch)  y tlie  Welsh»  oisuld  defined,  F(ff 

and  the  If  you  wlieteyln  find 

Wijl  go  doa-n  a few  a tUaif 

hmd  t< j^fay  yo^ii  w a broad  road  lovely;  which  • Still  sit-s  upon 

that  rlfiis  .straight  enst  and^^  w her  lulls!  ilares: 


Kcc'fj ji  ■ AV.e>:cE,  i.'i-i  sX^ra 


THE  NEW  ENGtAND  TB-iUmON  OF  THE  WfeSTEHN  HESERVE  BtlOWS  ITBEfcF  EVEN 

m ITS  cHEaai  AncHtfECtO^ 


tinje  to  -iHaf  Jter  cJiariM^  And  where  think  t Imve  Jiist  Said  that  Otuci  has  jou^ 

nidw  G^rmHii  blocKl  than  HI  Cincinnati?  had  a veritaMe  pasJsiofi 

JiTot  cyieii  in  Z<)aiy^.a»GH;0^^  Zmr  whieh  Forty-three  eaileges  to  Hcit’ 

luw  peTtnittyd  to  do  his  wtwst  andy  thiHisarul  square  Hjiles  0^; 

genthp  sltjeps  to-day  -in  td'eiitioHos:  of  tfe  eVeiily  spreudi  si  tliatj  oVe^  hor/on.tiro 

day  when  she  wo^  one  of  the  strottj^est  that  nt  t}iedt5'>  And  almost^ 

of  tiiost-  old  winirounisfie  settfenents  iu  praftiw!.  .tmj  obe'of,  her  or 

acniss  ihie  dand,  My:  own  nteniories  of  is  never  nioiS*^jthaty  seventeen 

Zptir  are  a;4  on'eut  as  thoseof  Zaia^ville  : half  ntiles  awHiy  fw;«id:  dyolfe^e^^e^^ 

or  of  Caiiid  Dover-^d  its  i^reat  plain  ?^q  w^iMider  that-  ^he 

ehuirh  upon  the  biU,  its  fine  honses  fast  Iwitually  as  well  ^as  "indadrudly^^ 

^ding  to  senStl,  And  of  a hofei  wdiose  conn-  even  if  the  ash-eans  in 

tl6’  <ook  harl  tiot^y  eunnfng,  Jarinajy  l>ore  bioudsides  annoiin^^^ 

that  wte  hondnd  thoiisand 

Cincitinati  as  w'pltas  Gteveland  has  folk  wild  not  inad  or 
jgwat  ci^n  uhivem  d^tt  M8rietla»  EiigHsh  lailgtiage,  Ihh  leavtihiive  infin^ 
tot),  has  bar  own  college.  So  have  some,  entr  and  the  educational  spirit,  of  her 
forty-two  other  Ohio  coinmunitles,  I ie^ght  hhndrid  tbousand  otbid^ 
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are  <}e-  tliy  itfwtU'  oi  attenii^^^^  Here  is  its 

fh  ierieyJ  Jijre»ideijt— mme  is  ilanjes  li,  .F 

Hug  it  aiv  it  berac  hni  ue>st  <4  tlie  aLtnit*  ilie 

to  naiu^li*ju1kn)^ia  tlieys^orkslif^ps  of  spea^uf  Win  as  *%L  ilT  and  a bw  pri 
iretneudojiisiy  Wjsy  eonnn^ >u>Veuttb-^  Wged  ultler  vmes  as 
tja^t  inleresiiis  uk  for  llte  nunikuL  A^|>eakftt^^  ihG  iniWie  prinf^ 

cause  it  is  h\  e^luc'utioiu  (Ik‘  of  abiiulva  belter  uiiderstste^ 

tl^y  as  well  aAnf  the  etnployeev  heip^  ne^:es?^ry 

Ctmt  the  ulUnkte  ;^u  our  vexed  etnplo^d,  fent 

laivnr  prnWenu  if  uliimaie  si^dulum  there  ‘‘  Ok  e ilHi  W t tie  pronioticnt 

really  he^  apparently  m msL  It  \vas  of  hVikain  rela  well  a/?  in. 

a jiCnuine  de^^ire  for  edttcatiim  whtrfi  setit  Tnpney  and  y<>if  will  ^et  I IXt  per  cent,  in 
Air.  Llmrfes  Whitirig  VVilUaniSt  of  the  k^yafty  a ntf  effort  . I|i  the  old  days  \ve 
Hyd raphe  Pr^swl  Sleek  O *Wli  lH>side  the  dain.  Tin*  owri- 

Clevehvndvinlo  a hxlasrer  s overuUsi  and  a \unisi>  the  hill  hpd  the  \ViH'k- 

siKTCsSkon  of  real  working  jobs  for  seven  ers  hV€*d  rdvmg  tlie  .streani  iii  the  valley. 
hyuH^  hard,  i!iifarTmii.g  mojiths-  A The  pvarer  iiSiVivny^^k^  man  in 

n^ni  that  would  h^iirk  up  its*  hy  hiy  first  name.  When  there, 

dent  s desire  tx*  enter  upon  such  a liighjiy  wiiK  sic^kuesjs  or  a nw  haby  eanrfe  to  th^ 
am*onvt  ufionul  eNj>editiOn  wwker’s  home,  it  often  the  owner  s 

^ ■/  - . .:.  •;.■■■  vG.- ; ^ - 'y'' • dad: :',fpr^  tk^/ doctor , and; 

• i"  v.-r;  • V ! Cifl  gliOil  OWin^r 

V I h'Vl  the  n^^K;- 

~ ^ ow  net's, 

produce  I n creu  sed 


f r.VTHu  of.  tui?  wr*nnn 
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AMERICA  GOES  BACK  TO  WORK 


6^ 


profits.  Wliile  this  transposition  of 
interests  was  taking  place  the  worker 
was  largely  forgotten.  Management  was 
interposed  between  men  and  ownership 
and  the  old  personal  relationship  be- 
tween them  was  gone.  Instead  of  a co- 
worker in  the  enterprise,  the  worker 
became  a machine.  His  name  became  a 
number  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  a 
p)ersonal  interest  in  his  present  or  his 
future  welfare  except  as  his  day’s  effort 
might  be  utilized  for  the  production  of 
profit.” 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  bridging  this 
gap  that  Mr.  Foster  resorted  to  the 
public  prints — to  a series  of  paid  adver- 
tisements, direct  and  informing  upon  the 
many  phases  of  this  vexed  question.  In 
the  language  of  the  advertising  frater- 
nity, he  endeavored  to  “sell  his  company 
to  his  own  people.”  And  evidently  has 
succeeded  in  his  purpose.  His  concern  is 
but  ten  years  old.  It  has  had  neither  the 
experience  of  a ninety-year-old  concern, 
such  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
nor  the  practical  advantages  that  come 
from  having  worked  with  labor  before  it 
began  to  be  so  distant — and  so  seemingly 
temperamental . 

To  make  this  industrial  progress 
clearer,  come  with  me  for  a moment  from 
Cleveland  to  an  industrial  city,  far  to 
the  east,  Rochester,  New  York.  And 
yet  Rochester,  standing  but  seven  miles 
inland  from  Lake  Ontario,  is,  geograph- 
ically at  least,  very  much  within  any 
discussion  of  the  industrial  problem  of 
the  Great  Lakes  district.  She  is  a city  of 
both  varied  and  fascinating  industry, 
the  camera-making  center  of  the  entire 
universe,  and  to-day  almost  its  optical 
center  as  well,  a producer  in  great 
quantity  of  shrubs  and  railroad  signals 
and  motor-trucks  and  shoes  and  men’s 
clothing.  It  is  with  this  last  that  we  have 
to  do  at  this  particular  moment. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
Rochester’s  boast  that,  if  it  was  not  an 
absolutely  strikeless  town,  it  was  almost 
one.  Yet  the  men’s  clothing  industry 
has  always  been  a particular  fly  in  its 


ointment.  For  twenty-five  years  or 
more  the  makers  of  these  ready-to-wear 
garments  have  engaged  in  periodic  and 
bitter  conflict  with  their  workers.  To 
put  it  more  definitely,  in  that  i>eriod 
there  had  been  six  great  strikes  of  the 
clothing  workers.  The  last  of  these  was 
six  years  ago,  when,  to  the  bitter  chagrin 
of  a fine,  conservative,  old-fashioned 
Eastern  city,  the  striking  garment-work- 
ers marched  through  its  streets  with  the 
red  flag  at  the  head  of  their  file. 

For  thirteen  weeks — a full  quarter  of  a 
year — this  tedious  conflict  drew  out  its 
almost  unendurable  strain.  For  all  of 
this  time  the  garment  factories  were 
closed,  their  workers  out  of  employment. 
And  because  pent-up  passion  cannot 
too  long  remain  pent-up,  there  broke 
out  at  the  end  of  this  time  real  rioting; 
a mob  of  four  thousand  folk  gathered, 
windows  a-plenty  were  broken,  and  a 
girl  shot.  This  was  quite  too  much  for 
Rochester.  The  dilatory  police  woke  up, 
came  in  and  ended  the  fight — ^with  a full 
show  of  force.  The  strike  was  over;  the 
workers  were  defeated.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  had  con- 
ducted the  long  and  losing  fight  closed 
up  its  local  oflSces  and  its  leaders  left  the 
town. 

One  might  have  expected  the  em- 
ployers, gloating  in  their  hard-earned 
triumph,  to  have  reverted  to  harder  and 
more  arbitrary  practices  than  before. 

As  a matter  of  recorded  fact,  they  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead,  through 
their  central  exchange  they  sought  de- 
liberately to  reach  out  for  some  better 
understanding.  The  leaven  of  education 
was  working  in  western  New  York,  just 
as  we  have  seen  it  working  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  Sidney  Hill- 
man, an  expert  labor  leader  who  had 
worked  himself  up  from  an  apprentice’s 
table  in  a great  Chicago  clothing  manu- 
factory and  who  had  been  of  vast  value 
in  the  settlement  of  incipient  disputes 
there,  was  brought  to  Rochester  and 
asked  to  try  to  work  out  a permanent 
solution  of  the  labor  trouble  in  that  in- 
dustry there. 
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Hillman  harbored  few  illusions.  He  is 
a practical  man,  a man  of  extremely 
direct  action,  and  he  knew  the  garment 
workers.  Hq  knew  that  without  union 
organization  they  would  be  far  more 
unreliable  and  uncertain  than  with  it. 
But  because  the  Federation  had  been  so 
badly  whipped,  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  ask  it  to  return  to  Rochester. 
Instead  he  organized  the  garment  work- 
ers of  the  town  into  the  Federation’s 
great  rival,  the  Amalgamated,  and  the 
Amalgamated  began  the  slow  work  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Rochester’s  labor 
forces — ^with  the  secret  sympatiiy  and 
understanding  of  the  employers  of  the 
town — ^while  the  most  im]K)rtant  of 
them  began  to  secure  labor  managers  for 
their  plants. 

“We  figure  that  it  takes  labor  five 
years  to  come  back  after  being  defeated 
in  a strike,”  a Rochester  clothing  manu- 
facturer told  me  not  long  ago.  Which 
meant  that  by  1919  we  should  be  ready 
for  a fight — or  a readjustment.  By  1919 
the  war  was  over.  Our  workers  had 
loyally  stuck  by  their  jobs  all  through 
it,  and  despite  the  many  forms  of  labor 
unrest  and  upsets  around  about  them, 
and  the  disturbing  living  conditions  as 
well.  We  knew,  of  course,  of  the  progress 
of  Amalgamated — even  though  it  was 
practically  a crime  for  one  of  us  manu- 
facturers to  be  seen  in  company  with  a 
labor  leader.  And  we  knew  that  with 
our  five-year  period  ended  we  should 
have  to  face  squarely  the  problem  of 
making  some  definite  and  scientific 
arrangement  for  the  future  of  our  indus- 
try in  Rochester. 

“We  knew  also  that  we  should  both 
have  to  face  and  concede  some  things  to 
gain  this  arrangement.  The  biggest 
thing  that  we  had  to  concede  to  our 
workers  was  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. ‘Concede  it,’  said  one  of  the 
biggest  of  our  individual  manufactur- 
ers. ‘I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of 
having  to  take  orders,  without  knowing 
whether  or  no  I am  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  fill  them.’  And  this  was  the  situation 
in  the  only  town  in  the  country  which 


had  ever  steadily  and  always  whipped 
labor.” 

Always,  at  least,  until  late  last  sum- 
mer, when  a great  and  conservative  op- 
tical plant  which  had  lived  for  many 
years  at  absolute  peace  with  its  em- 
ployees found  itself  thrown  into  utter 
paralysis  by  one  of  its  workers — a Rus- 
sian Jew  who  had  barely  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  For  four  weeks 
this  old-time  Rochester  concern  battled 
with  what  was  seemingly  the  inevitable. 
Rochester — labor  and  employers — ^look 
upon  the  struggle  with  horror  and  great 
concern.  But  the  clothing  industry  of 
the  town,  ordinarily  the  most  sensitive 
and  sympathetically  responsive  to  trou- 
bles of  this  sort,  remained  intact  and  at 
work. 

Why?  The  easiest  answer  to  that  one- 
syllabled  question  is  to  say  that  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  had 
already  been  firmly  established  within 
it.  Hillman,  open  minded,  had  from  the 
first  insisted  that  he  and  the  folk  he 
represented  wanted  a constructive  pol- 
icy— nothing  more.  With  that  as  his 
foundation  principle,  he  met  the  clothing 
manufacturers  of  Rochester.  If,  with  the 
idea  of  a permanent  agreement  in  mind, 
the  ideas  they  proffered  met  his  opjx)si- 
tion,  he  would  not  say,  “my  union 
wishes  this.”  It  was  always:  “Gentle- 
men, we  might  accept  this  to-day,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  would  get  us  nowhere. 

It  would  eventually  mean  trouble  and 
all  our  efforts  of  to-day  utterly  wasted.” 

Do  you  remember  the  age-old  parable 
of  the  drops  of  water  wearing  away  the 
stone?  So  Hillman  worked  patiently,  but 
steadily,  and  in  the  end  he  gained  from 
the  clothing  manufacturers  his  vital 
principle  of  collective  bargaining.  In  the 
unsigned  but  carefully  observed  agree- 
ment between  manufacturers  and  work- 
ers of  April,  1919,  it  was  provided  that 
the  unions  might  have  shop  chairmen 
and  the  manufacturers  their  own  labor 
managers,  but  that  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  indi\adual  manager  in  each 
instance  could  a union  agent  or  delegate 
from  outside  come  into  the  plant.  The 
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labor  manager,  hired  with  the  aj^roval 
of  the  workers  and  paid  by  the  manage- 
ment, was  assumed  to  be  thoroughly 
competent  to  adjust  all  except  the  most 
extreme  differences  that  might  arise. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  that  is  just  what 
these,  men  have  succeeded  in  doing.  In 
one  instance,  by  foresight,  diplomacy, 
and  courage  twenty  Italian  workers 
tried  to  organize  a distinct  I.  W.  W.  union. 
The  labor  manager  saw  it  coming  and  by 
his  own  persuasiveness,  as  well  as  the 
adjustment  of  some  minor  working  con- 
ditions, -nipped  that  union  in  the  bud. 
And  the  ringleader  of  the  projected  re- 
volt is  to-day  hard  at  work,  respected,  a 
vice-chairman  of  his  shop  conunittee, 
instead  of  being,  perhaps,  a bomb-thrower 
in  the  penitentiary. 

To  gain  a big  point  Hillman  needs 
must  concede  one.  And,  frankly  and 
squarely  from  the  outset,  he  and  his 
concede  to  the  manufacturers  the  big 
principle  of  the  open  shop.  The  one 
thing  balanced  the  other.  Strife  ceased; 
understanding  began.  And  in  1919  the 
twenty-five  important  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  R(Khester  more  than  dou- 
bled their  output. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  situation. 
There  generally  is  to  all  of  these  situa- 
tions. I think  that  I have  said  that 
Rochester  is  an  extremely  conservative 
community.  To-day  it  houses  keen  and 
able  and  experienced  captains  of  indus- 
try who  still  look  askance  at  the  clothing 
agreement.  “ Bolshevistic”  is  the  phrase 
which  more  than  one  of  these  has  applied 
to  it.  Yet — ^without  personally  endorsing 
it  in  any  way — ^I  cannot  but  feel  that 
somewhere  in  this  plan  is  a very  real 
germ  of  a solution  of  our  numerous  and 
expensive  labor  di£Sculties  all  the  way 
across  the  land.  Better  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  one  hand,  better  the 
open  shop  on  the  other,  than  quarrel  and 
riot  and  starvation,  ail  of  them  great 
expenses  for  which  in  the  long  run  the 
consumer  pays. 

Yet,  as  a most  moderate  consumer  of 
men’s  clothing,  I cannot  escape  from 
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a . contemplation  of  the  Rochester  sit- 
uation without  a pretty  definite  feel- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  the  consumer 
pays  also  for  this  very  armistice  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  So  far  the  adjustments 
in  the  wage  scales  under  the  unsigned 
agreement  of  the  city  by  the  Genesee 
have  all  been  upward — ^and  the  con- 
sumer has  paid  for  each.  I foresee  that 
when  economic  conditions  shall  force 
prices,  and  wages  also,  downward  the 
agreement  will  have  its  hardest  test. 

Yet  agreements  may  be  framed,  work- 
ing conditions  established,  with  at  least 
a fair  degree  of  permanency,  which  will 
not  only  bring  about  increased  produc- 
tion, as  in  Rochester,  but  production 
absolutely  increased  in  ratio  to  wage 
and  material  costs.  You  will  recall  that 
in  a previous  article  I spoke  of  the  les- 
sened production  in  the  great  Altoona 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  im- 
der  the  two  years  of  their  government 
administration.  A saddening  ratio  that, 
on  average  work  approximately  40  per 
cent. — a freight-car  repair  job,  which  in 
1916  or  1917  required  three  days  to 
complete,  requiring  in  1919  five  days. 

Yet  here  in  Cleveland  is  another  trans- 
portation shop,  the  White  Motor  Com- 
pany, originally  organized  under  a 
slightly  different  name  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sewing-machines,  but  more  re- 
cently devoted  to  the  making  of  motor 
trucks.  Like  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  it  is  a long-established  concern 
and  it,  too,  has  a remarkable  record  of 
war  production.  But  even  in  the  four- 
teen or  sixteen  months  of  peace  produc- 
tion which  have  followed  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  the  war-time  eflScienc^  of 
the  plant  has  been  fully  maintained. 
During  the  past  five  years  its  wages  have 
increased  110  per  cent.,  its  raw  materiab 
anywhere  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  yet 
the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  entire 
production  value  has  increased  by  a 
mere  7 per  cent.,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer but  ten.  A reference  to  the  records 
of  the  company  shows  that  the  turn- 
out of  trucks  per  man  per  year  has  in- 
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creased  from  the  comparatively  low 
level  of  1,985  in  1911  to  2,751  in  1919,  an 
increase  that  is  significant — ^to  put  it 
mildly. 

In  Rochester  the  concession  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers and  that  of  the  open  shop  on  the 
part  of  the  employed  has  seemingly  set- 
tled the  problem  of  strike,  or  walk-out 
or  lock-out,  but  apparently  to  the  large, 
if  not  the  entire,  cost  of  the  consumer. 
In  this  Cleveland  plant,  with  wages  up 
110  per  cent,  and  raw  materials  from  50 
to  60  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  the  output  to 
the  consumer  is  raised  but  10  jjer  cent. 
It  is  clear  as  dayhght  that  in  this  plant 
there  must  be  an  increased  efficiency  in 
manufacture.  That  is  evident,  without 
recourse  to  the  tabulations. 

Now  what  is  the  Cleveland  answer? 
Is  it  collective  bargaining  or  the  open 
shop?  Let  me  hasten  to  give  it  to  you — 
it  is  neither.  Is  it  piece-work  production 
rather  than  the  flat-time  basis  that  broke 
down  the  fine  efficiency  production 
records  of  the  Altoona  shops?  This  time 
my  answer  shall  be  more  direct.  The 
White  Motor  Company  has  never  used 
the  piece-work  system,  or  bonuses  or 
profit-sharing. 

IVhat,  then,  is  it? 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  fundamentally 
good  management  in  the  first  place — 
real  executive  ability,  if  you  please — and 
in  the  second  a complete  imderstanding 
between  employer  and  employee,  cou- 
pled with  not  merely  a fair,  but  a gen- 
erous, wage  and  good  working  condi- 
tions. The  White  Company  has,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  the  open  shop, 
without  prejudice  to  race,  creed,  or 
organization.  But  apparently  it  has 
progressed  some  distance  beyond  this 
mile-post  of  industrial  understanding. 
The  slight  differences  which  may  have 
arisen  between  the  management  and 
its  men  have  all  been  easily  adjusted, 
either  by  the  management  itself  or  elseby 
conference  between  it  and  its  men.  Shop 
committees  are  elected  by  the  men  in  se- 
cret ballot  and  in  a representation  of  one 
for  each  ten  employees  in  the  concern. 


The  company  itself  regards  this  ele- 
ment of  labor  dispute — either  real  or  po- 
tential— ^as  the  negative  side  of  a very 
large  and  positive  question.  To  under- 
stand the  positive  side  more  fully,  we 
return  to  those  fundamental  goodnesses, 
management  and  wages.  The  quality  of 
the  management  ought  to  be  fairly  evi- 
dent by  this  time.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  director  of  industrial  re- 
lations of  the  plant  occupies  a post  of 
high  responsibility,  is  consulted  fre- 
quently, and  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  production  manager  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  in  turn  is  a vice-president  of 
the  company.  And  as  for  the  wages.  . . . 

“We  pay  the  best  in  ot  about  Cleve- 
land,” says  that  same  production  man- 
ager. “ We  make  them  consistent  to  liv- 
ing cost  and  base  them  at  all  times  on  the 
buying  |K)wer  of  the  dollar.  As  far  back 
as  1914  we  decided  that  it  was  high  time 
to  abandon  the  ancient  factory  policy  of 
hiring  and  firing  merely  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  saw  that 
labor  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
a mere  commodity.  And  we  then  formu- 
lated our  plans  for  a steadily  increasing 
wage-scale,  designed  by  automatic  peri- 
odic advances  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  and  which  there- 
fore would  make  it  possible  for  om* 
workmen  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living — and  not  to  have  to  lower  them.” 

To  gain  the  best  men,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  factory  efficiency,  by 
paying  the  best  wages  and  having  the 
best  factory  conditions  and  management 
thatarehumanly  possible  to  attain,  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  fundamentally  simple  as 
to  indicate  that  after  we  go  around  the 
circle  of  agreements  and  collective  bar- 
gainings and  profit-sharings  and  bonuses 
we  generally  arrive  at  the  very  same 
point  from  which  we  originally  departed. 
WTiat  is  the  answer?  I think  myself  that 
all  of  these  other  steps  are  not  merely 
good,  but  vital,  in  certain  industries  and 
in  certain  instances  in  these  or  other 
industries,  but  that  they  are  neither 
vital  nor  even  necessary  imder  all  times 
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and  all  drcumstances.  Altoona  retro- 
grading while  Cleveland  progresses  is  by 
no  means  to  be  attribute  to  a lack  of 
management  at  the  first  city.  A railroad 
industry,  wide-spread  and  far-flung,  at 
best  is  always  far  more  diflScuIt  to  man- 
age efficiently  than  a single  manufactur- 
ing industry,  concentrated  on  one  or  two 
or  five  or  ten  acres  of  groimd.  And  when 
the  deadly  inertia  of  government  opera- 
tion for  twenty-six  months,  with  its 
premium  upon  inefficiency  rather  than 
upon  efficient^,  comes  also  as  a great 
factor  into  the  problem,  comparisons 
become  extremely  odious — and  bitterly 
unfair. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  very  recently  the  Erie  Rail- 
road finding  this  same  difficulty  in 
efficiently  operating  the  remote  shops  at 
Homell  from  its  New  York  headquarters, 
leased  them  bodily  to  a corporation  of 
citizens  of  that  town,  who  will  conduct 
them  as  a distinct  business  enterprise 
with  but  one  customer — the  railroad 
whose  tracks  they  adjoin. 

To  bring  much  of  this  labor  situation 
to  a distinct  head  and  focus,  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  unusu- 
ally active  and  energetic  organization, 
recently  formulated  a definite  labor-re- 
lations policy.  This  took  the  form  of  the 
endorsement  by  the  entire  chamber  of  a 
platform  laid  down  by  its  committee  on 
labor  relations  which  included,  among 
others,  Paul  L.  Feiss,  the  president  of 
the  chamber  and  one  of  the  leading 
clothing  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
and  Warren  S.  Stone,  the  extremely  able 
and  honest  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  “Rep- 
resentative negotiations”  is  the  phrase 
used  by  this  declaration  to  replace  “col- 
lective bargaining,”  and,  as  it  is  defined 
in  Cleveland,  it  provides  for  negotiations 
between  an  employer  and  a committee 
of  his  employees,  aided,  if  they  desire,  by 
a competent  advocate  or  adviser  of  their 
own  choosing. 

This  plan  is  not  far  different  from 
those  of  the  shop  committee  or  of  the  big 


railroad  brotherhoods  in  their  dealings 
both  with  the  government  and  with  the 
private  owners  of  the  railroads.  If  it 
ended  here  it  might  indeed  fairly  be  con- 
sidered weak.  But  it  goes  farther.  After 
opposing  compulsion  by  either  em- 
ployer or  employee  to  maintain  a union 
or  a non-imion  shop,  although  recogniz- 
ing the  possibility  of  a mutual  agreement 
of  this  character;  after  also  recognizing 
the  eight-hour  day  as  a standard  for  a 
growing  number  of  industries  and  estab- 
lishments, it  straightforwardly  places 
the  public’s  right  to  service  well  above 
the  employee’s  right  to  strike  and  the 
employer’s  right  to  lockout;  advocates 
uninterrupted  service  to  the  public  pend- 
ing settlement  of  disputes  and  proposes 
publication  of  statements  relating  to 
labor  controversies  in  order  to  inform  the 
public  of  their  merits.  No  one  who  reads 
this  declaration  carefully  and  then  at- 
tempts even  a slight  analyzation  of  it 
will  dare  to  deny  that  there  is  real  indus- 
trial progress  along  at  least  one  of  the 
lower  Great  Lakes. 

Personally  I confess  to  a sharing  of 
the  great  American  suspicion  of  all  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  this  sort.  As  instruments 
they  seem  to  be  worth  the  paper  that 
they  are  written  upon — and  many  times 
but  little  else.  Deeds,  as  the  average 
man  evidences  them,  in  the  White  plant, 
are  far,  far  more  convincing.  Declara- 
tions are  puzzling  to  him.  They  do  not 
translate  for  him  the  huge  increase  in  the 
cost  of  this  spring’s  suit  over  last  year’s. 
He  feels  that  there  is  a sort  of  combina- 
tion in  all  of  this,  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed;  and  that, 
vaguely  but  unmistakably,  the  combina- 
tion works  against  his  own  pocketbook. 
He  regards  the  head-lines  in  his  morning 
paper  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  are  to 
have  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. — or  25, 
or  whatever  it  eventually  becomes — ^as 
ominous.  Increased  freight  and  express 
rates  are  equally  portended.  For  trans- 
lated to  him  and  his — ^food  or  fuel  or 
wearing  apparel — ^the  wage  increases  are 
multiplied,  magnificently,  marvelously. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  ailing 
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the  country  now.  In  this  same  progres- 
sive city 'of  Cleveland  a lady  at  whose 
house  I dined  said  that  she  was  paying 
her  washwoman  eight  dollars  a week  but 
for  two  days’  work,  and  that  this  femi- 
nine circuit-rider  so  managed  the  eight 
hoiu9  of  her  employment  that  they  in- 
cluded all  three  meals — out  of  her  em- 
ployer’s larder.  I refused  to  get  excited 
or  concerned,  but,  turning,  asked  her: 

“Are  you  making  your  household 
schedules  so  that  when  all  of  your  hoiise 
employees  come  to  ask — and  receive — 
the  eight-hour  day  you  will  be  able  to 
handle  your  establishment  at  a maxi- 
mum of  e£Sciency  and  with  the  least 
possible  friction?’’ 

She  turned  upon  me  and  put  me  in 
my  place  with  a withering  remark — as 
any  such  impertinent  guest  deserved  to 
be  put: 

“ It  is  an  impossibility.  Merely  to  talk 
of  it  is  an  absurdity.” 

It  was  quite  evidoit  that  either  the 
Cleveland  newspapers  were  not  printing 
despatches  from  Albany,  New  York, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  maximum 
eight-hour  day  for  women  workers  in  the 
legislature  there,  or  else  milady’s  morn- 
ing reading  was  spent  upon  less  p>or- 
tentous  topics. 

Another  excellent  housekeeper  of  the 
city  by  Lake  Erie  complained  that  her 
nursemaid  was  leaving  because  of  the 
fare  which  was  served  at  the  kitchen 
table. 

“She  says  that  she  gets  better  food  on 
her  days  ofif  when  she  goes  visiting  to  her 
brother’s  house.  He  is  a boss  pltnnber 
and  they  always  have  strawberry  short- 
cake. We  have  good  food  here  and  our 
servants  share  all  of  it,  but  we  donH 
have  strawberry  short-cake — ^not  while 
the  snow  is  still  thick  upon  the  ground 
and  the  berries'  selling  at  a dollar  a 
quart.  We  are  not  boss  plumbers;  we 
cannot  afford  them.” 

I have  not,  of  course,  the  honor  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  «nth  the  boss 
plumber.  If  I had,  he  probably  would 
tell  me  in  rebuttal  and  in  the  utmost 
candor,  that  he  does  not  have  four  ser- 


vants hanging  aroimd  the  house.  His 
wife  does  her  own  cooking — and  the 
sa\'ings  that  they  make  in  the  wages  of 
servants — to  say  nothing  of  their  livings 
— ^makes  the  strawberry  short-cake  fling 
possible  even  well  out  of  season.  That 
probably  would  be  his  line  of  argument. 

This  is  misunderstanding — trifling,  I 
shall  grant  you,  yet  trifles  such  as  these 
much  and  often  multiplied  bring  great 
misunderstandings — open  and  real  dis- 
turbances ofttimes.  And  it  is  because  of 
such  misimderstandings  that  I wish  to 
say,  and  to  say  with  all  possible  empha- 
sis, at  the  end  of  this  chapter  of  the 
progress  of  America,  tom  and  upset  by 
war  conditions  and  excitements,  back  to 
at  least  a semblance  of  the  old  conditions 
of  the  before-the-war  days,  that  any 
industrial  protocol,  any  treaty,  any 
declaration,  which  is  not  merely  a 
stmcture  of  fine-sounding  words  and 
phrases,  but  which  is  a dbtinct  contribu- 
tion to  a better  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor,  drifting  so  steadily 
apart  all  this  long  while,  is  not  to  be 
passed  idly  by.  It  is  needed.  If  it  is 
needed  in  such  cities  of  distinct  progress 
as  Rochester  and  as  Cleveland,  it  is 
needed  far  more  in  a thousand  other 
American  communities.  In  my  next 
article  I shall  show  a city  of  rapidly 
acquired  wealth,  and  little  acquired  un- 
derstanding with  it,  proceeding  along 
what  seems  to  be  an  extremely  danger* 
ous  pathway.  As  we  go  farther  west  we 
shall  see  other  examples — some  discour- 
aging, some  highly  encouraging — and, 
imless  I am  very  much  mistaken,  they 
will  all  of  them  point  the  way  toward  the 
same  thing,  the  need  for  a far  better 
national  understanding,  for  a return 
toward  the  simpler  living,  and  with  it 
the  tmer  democracy  of  our  fathers.  In- 
dustrial problems  will  continue  to  fasci- 
nate us.  Governmental  problems  we 
shall  see  a-plenty;  those  of  education 
and  transportation  and  religion  and 
home  life  tangled  among  them. 

This  tangle  pessimists  all  the  way 
across  the  land  began  to  predict  long 
before  the  Great  War  had  even  begun  to 
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approach  its  conclusion.  The  final  effect 
of  sending  two  million  of  our  young  men 
overseas  on  so  tremendous  an  expedition 
was  predicted  as  a national  disaster 
second  only  to  that  of  war  itself.  Taken 
from  their  offices,  their  shops,  and  their 
schools  and  sent  into  the  disordered  life 
of  the  soldier  in  the  o|>en,  these  young 
men  would  gain  a spirit  of  unrest  that 
would  unfit  them  for  a return  to  civil 
life,  for  a long  time  at  least.  And  so  we 
should  have  achieved  another  great 
national  liability. 

Now  what  has  really  happened?  I 
kept  asking  this  question  all  my  way  out 
to  the  Great  Lakes’  cities,  through  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester,  and  back  again  to 
New  York;  through  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington;  asked  it 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
bankers  and  the  folk  I met  upon  the 
cars.  And  I firmly  believe  that  the 
answer  of  a big  Cleveland  manufacturer 
was  the  most  typical  I gained  for  my 
question. 

“Eleven  hundred  men  enlisted  out  of 
this  plant,”  said  he.  “When  they  went 
out  we  said  that  their  jobs  would  be 
waiting  for  them  when  they  returned. 
We  have  kept  our  word — of  course.  We 
have  hired  every  blessed  one  of  them 
back.” 

“And  found?”  I ventured. 

“That  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred  they  were  as  good,  if  not 
better,  employees  than  when  they  went 
away.  This  is  perhaps  less  true  of  our 
office  forces.  But  it  almost  understates 
the  situation  in  our  shops.  Three  days 
for  the  boy  out  of  khaki — ^three  hard 
days  of  adjustment — and  he  is  ours 
again,  a bigger,  broader  man  for  his  ex- 
perience overseas.” 

This  answer  bears  out  the  belief  which 
I gained  when  I was  overseas  myself  and 


had  some  slight  opportunity  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  doughboy.  I felt  then, 
and  to-day  feel  even  more  strongly,  that 
for  those  of  them  who  came  home  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  the  war  was  a valu- 
able experience  indeed.  They  were  big- 
ger men,  better  Americans,  for  it.  No 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  national 
experience  after  the  Ci\'il  War,  I do  not 
believe  that  any  appreciable  portion  of 
the  general  unrest  across  the  country  at 
the  present  moment  is  traceable  to  the 
demobilized  soldiers.  They  were  not  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  striking  up 
prices,  either  as  employers  or  employed. 
They  were  not  the  men  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  arbitrary,  hasty,  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  in  immigration  or 
prohibition — or  any  of  the  other  fads 
or  fancies  with  which  our  Congress  occu- 
pied itself  in  the  precious  months  which 
it  should  have  devoted  to  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  great  problems  of 
reconstruction — and  did  not. 

On  the  contrary,  these  two  million 
men — ^the  greater  part  of  them  equipped 
with  the  American  faculty  for  observa- 
tion— saw  more  things  than  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  were 
students  in  a far-fiung  university.  The 
results  of  their  education  are  yet  to  be 
felt  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  I am 
sure.  They  lost  nothing  in  patriotism  by 
their  experience,  but  gained  many  things 
— a broader  knowledge  of  other  civiliza- 
tions and  the  way  in  which  they  func- 
tion, of  good  taste,  of  art,  of  literature. 
Many  of  these  things  they  brought 
home  with  them,  when  as  good  Amer- 
icans they  prepared  to  go  back  to  work. 
These  things  are  just  beginning  to 
leaven.  The  full  results  of  many  of  them 
we  shall  not  know  for  a long  time  yet, 
but  that  they  will  be — ^in  the  main,  at 
least — good  results,  I am  quite  certain. 
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The  Eastern  heart  dilates  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  Mississippi. 
You  have  been  told  that  the  air  is  freer 
and  fresher;  that  the  old,  silly,  social 
stiffness  is  to  drop  from  you  in  the 
warmth  of  an  indigenous  bonhomie; 
that  every  fellow-passenger  is  a potential 
friend,  even  perhaps  for  life.  And  all 
this  really  is  so;  there  is  a social  magic 
at  play  even  in  the  Pullman  car  and  the 
train,  flowing  westward,  leaves  behind  it 
a black  cloud  of  Eastern  inhibitions,  like 
a trail  of  smoke.  Then  gradually  you 
realize  that  the  new  friends  who  have  so 
unconventionally  and  so  hastily  clasped 
you  to  their  bosoms  are  all  also  Eastern- 
ers, intoxicated  with  the  breeziness  of  the 
plains.  This  first  gives  you  pause. 

Some  cynic  of  the  smoking-room  tells 
you  that  Los  Angeles  is  the  metropolis  of 
Iowa  and  backs  up  his  paradox  by  fig- 
ures proving  what  a great  part  of  its 
citizens  originate  under  the  government 
of  Des  Moines.  Once  your  suspicions 
are  aroused  you  are,  even  during  the  rail- 
way journey,  intent  upon  anything 
which  might  serve  as  proof  that  there 
really  is  a West.  These  indications  are 
not  too  frequent;  the  continent  was, 
only  lately,  crossed  with  so  poor  a result 
as  only  three  prairie-dogs  sighted,  and 
one  superannuated  cowboy  of  about 
eighty,  who  was  obviously  either  a sur- 
vival, a mere  museum  piece,  or  some 
decrepit  Easterner  galvanized  into  this 
fancy-dress  parade  by  his  memories  of 
Buffalo  Bill.  The  West  suddenly  be- 
comes shadowy  and  elusive. 

There  is,  of  comse,  a Middle  West; 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  it  now  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Utah,  where  in  Salt  Lake 
City  an  enterprising  junk  company  pro- 
daims  itself  “the  largest  in  the  ]\^ddle 


West.”  The  West, -if  it  exists,  has  al- 
ready been  pushed  beyond  the  High 
Sierras.  It  only  remains  to  discover 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  shoved  into 
the  Pacific  and  safely  out  of  American 
life. 

The  West,  in  the  old  sense  of  anything 
cruder,  less  civilized,  rougher  than  the 
East,  is  unquestionably  gone.  There  is 
a bathroom  to  each  hotel  bedroom,  and 
the  younger  English  poets  lecture  in  all 
the  smallest  towns.  It  takes  an  eagle’s 
eye  to  find  the  traditional  lack  of  culti- 
vation, and  few  Easterners,  at  any  rate, 
have  eagles’  eyes.  This  question  of 
“culture”  may  as  well  be  disposed  of 
now  and  flung  out  of  our  way;  it  im- 
pedes our  westward  progress.  As  you 
advance  toward  the  Pacific,  “culture,” 
if  anything,  only  takes  on  a more  pas- 
sionate, almost  exacerbated  quality,  as 
though  its  possessors  were  determined  to 
prove  to  the  scoflSng  how  brightly  the 
piously  guarded  flame  bmns  on  the  sun- 
set altar  to  the  muses.  For  decades 
daughters  of  the  Californian  aristocracy 
have  been  educated  in  Paris  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  French 
note  is  indeed  firmly  struck  in  the  West. 
You  find  small  children,  who,  reared  by 
foreign  governesses,  are  more  at  ease 
with  the  Latin  languages  than  with  their 
own.  And,  to  choose  but  one  very  symp- 
tomatic example,  nowhere  did  the  tem- 
porary cessation  lately  in  L’ lUtistraiion 
of  the  publication  of  the  latest  plays 
upon  the  Parisian  stage  cause  greater 
discomfort  and  emptiness  of  life  than  in 
California.  As  for  the  volumes  of  our 
latest  poets  and  vers-libristes,  they  lie 
even  thicker  upon  library  tables  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  Kansas.  Universities  dot 
the  plain,  and  one  of  the  world’s  great 
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libraries  is  soon  to  be  among  the  orange* 
groves  near  Pasadena.  Culture  is  cer- 
tainly not  treated  rough  near  the 
Pacific’s  shore. 

Bret  Harte  was,  and  Alfred  Heniy 
Lewis.  Their  West  is  gone.  Yet  there 
remains  California,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly not  Western  as  we  once  used  the 
word,  is  most  Californian.  And  Cali- 
fomianism  is  something  as  amazing  and 
as  different  as  Westernism  can  ever  have 
been  in  that  earlier  day.  It  is  a subject 
which  would  well  repay  years  of  loving 
and  intent  study,  and  demands,  indeed, 
space  and  some  epic  gift  of  style,  yet 
must  be  treated  here  as  briefly  and  as 
best  may  be.  The  gospel  of  impression- 
ism is  in  the  end  the  only  defense  of  any 
alien  writer  attempting  to  describe  a 
social  landscape,  he  sets  the  thing  down 
as  it  looks  to  him. 

The  Californians,  in  spite  of  their  com- 
parative hauteur  in  the  Pullman,  are 
accessible  enough.  Many  of  them,  even 
on  the  transcontinental  trip,  may  be 
“met.”  Indeed,  they  travel  freely,  con- 
stantly, and  easily  to  and  fro,  making 
nothing  of  four  nights  out  to  Chicago, 
and  training  their  infant  progeny,  as 
may  richly  be  observed  in  the  train,  to 
the  same  happy  facility  of  movement. 
(It  should  be  said,  parenthetically,  that 
as  far  as  that  goes,  all  over  the  country 
motherhood  seems  merely  to  incite 
American  women  to  travel,  by  prefer- 
ence in  sleeping-cars.)  These  returning 
Californians  have  been  East  for  various 
alleged  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure. 
But  it  is  really  as  missionaries  that  they 
have  gone,  to  bring  the  bright  gospel  of 
Californianism  to  those  benighted  races 
which  still  persist  in  living  east  of  the 
High  Sierras. 

The  universal  delusion  of  the  Pacific 
slope  is  that  California  is  heaven.  And 
indeed  there  is  so  much  to  support  the 
theory  that  it  merits  calm  and  judicial 
lamination.  The  beauty  of  the  Cali- 
fornian landscape  is  indisputable  and 
heavenly.  The  combination  of  sea  and 
mountains  with  the  adorable  valleys 
which  diversify  it  beneath  an  almost  per- 


petually cloudless  sky,  the  great  wood- 
land regions,  the  majesty  and  wonder 
of  the  High  Sierras — all  these  are  unri- 
valed, unmatched  by  anything  in  our 
land.  There  is  a curious  Mediterranean 
quality  in  the  country;  one  loses  oneself 
inevitably  in  golden  memories  of  Greece, 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  sunburned  coast  of 
Spain.  Something  classic,  too;  under 
that  crystalliiib  air  everything  is  sharply 
modeled.  Marble  temples  should  crown 
the  hills,  and  in  the  glades  nymphs  dis- 
port themselves.  Claude  should  have 
lived  to  paint  this  land,  to  do  justice  to 
its  serene  perfection. 

Serenity  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Californian  scene — 
the  sun  shines,  a faint  breeze  blows 
gently,  and  the  hills  lie  in  the  clear  light 
as  if  nothing  on  them  had  stirred  since 
they  were  first  chiseled  in  brown  or 
green.  There  is  nothing  wayward  or 
mysterious  about  the  landscape.  The 
air  is  too  crystalline  to  bear  upon  it  tangs 
and  odors.  You  have  moments  of  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  air;  that  all  Cali- 
fornia is  broad,  kindly  vacancy  filled 
with  sunlight  and  no  more.  To  the  sense 
of  serenity  is  added  the  feeling  of  re- 
moteness. In  certain  moods  the  Cali- 
fornian climate,  even  at  its  loveliest, 
seems  wholly  impersonal,  if  one  may 
venture  upon  that  expression. 

The  Californian  dooryards  every- 
where are  a riot  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical blooming  plants;  perhaps  no- 
where in  the  world  is  there  anything  like 
the  lushness  of  their  growth  and  the 
profusion  of  their  blossoming.  To  any 
flower-lover  these  are  gardens  in  para- 
dise. Yet  in  no  sense  is  California  the 
tropics.  Even  when  the  days  are  hot  the 
nights  are  most  often  crisp  and  cold. 
There  is  no  languor  in  the  air.  The  night 
breeze  does  not  whisper  of  the  dark 
magic  of  the  South,  of  hot  passions  and 
unbridled  pleasures.  It  is  not,  in  short, 
the  Californian  zephyrs  which  fill  the 
Californian  divorce  courts.  Instead  they 
seem  clean,  properly  sterilized,  even 
cold-storage  airs. 

The  Pacific,  too,  a calm,  cold  ocean 
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not  much  fretted  by  traflSc,  adds  its  curi- 
ous note  of  aloofness.  It  sends  forth  fogs, 
but  somehow  they  carry  no  hint  of  salt. 
And  in  days  of  sunshine  when  it  sparkles 
sapphire  blue  it  seems  somehow  to  ex- 
hale no  breath.  You  never  “smell  the 
sea”  as  by  the  Atlantic’s  verge,  and, 
though  you  well  know  that  rotting  sea- 
weed gives  forth  that  odor,  you  miss  it 
on  this  western  shore.  TKe  oceans  you 
have  known  seem  playful  children,  by 
turns  gay  and  irritable,  by  comparison 
with  this  monstrous,  lovely,  inhuman 
sea.  If  you  are  by  fate  predestined  to 
Califomianism,  you  find  in  this  eternal 
changeless  quality  a suggestion  that  hai>- 
piness,  too,  may  be  everlasting,  and  that 
behind  the  mountains  you  have  left  for- 
ever change  and  whim  and  anxiety  and 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  past. 

The  first  impression  of  California  must 
be  for  every  one  a sense  of  release, 
whether  it  be  merely  from  the  winter  cli- 
mate of  Iowa  or  from  the  carking  cares  of 
the  eastern  seaboard.  Every  one  is,  as  it 
were,  under  a new  flag  and  a new  name, 
ready  to  forget  the  past  and  keep  clear 
eyes  fixed  only  on  the  future.  Here  eveiy 
earthly  care  may  be  sloughed  off,  except, 
perhaps,  the  pangs  of  love.  And  as  for 
physical  ills,  these  should  easily  be  dis- 
posed of.  On  every  hand  there  are  faith 
healers  of  all  varieties,  divine  healers, 
nature  healers,  and  child  healers,  these 
last  an  agreeable  novelty  ranging  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  in  age,  but  com- 
petent, no  doubt,  as  only  an  American 
child  can  be. 

The  Californian  population  has  been 
recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and,  though  happy  in  this  new  environ- 
ment, still  bears  traces  of  its  origin.  A 
Boston  lady,  lately  viewing  a parade 
in  honor  of  the  sovereigns  of  Belgium, 
said  it  made  her  feel  at  home  to  “see  all 
them  silk  hats  yet  she  was  doubtless  a 
converted  and  ardent  Californian,  find- 
ing this  in  her  old  age  a pleasant  shelter 
from  the  east  wind. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  about 
California  (perhaps,  after  its  natural 
beauty)  is  the  simplicity  of  life  so  widely 


prevalent  there.  Of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  enormously  rich  people,  and 
quite  enough  extraordinarily  gay  and 
fashionable.  Yet  in  the  end  it  is  the 
paradise  of  the  common  people  and  the 
small  income.  Even  when  the  immigrant 
to  California  comes  with  work  in  his 
mind  it  is  so  often  some  sublimated  and 
poetic  industry  like  orange  - growing 
which  has  lured;  the  culture  of  that 
golden  fruit,  with  Mexicans  or  Japanese 
doing  the  manual  labor,  is  an  ideal,  ea^, 
and  Arcadian  occupation  for  any  one. 

The  bungalow  should  be  the  emblem 
of  California,  it  represents  the  state  at 
its  simplest  and  most  engaging  best.  It 
is  the  great  triumph  of  native  art,  tri- 
umphantly ugly  sometimes,  sometimes 
triumphantly  gay  and  coquettish.  When 
the  architects  of  other  states,  less  bunga- 
lowish,  need  models  they  visit  the  Pacific 
coast  for  inspiration.  Indeed,  the  Cali- 
fornian bungalow  is  the  prettiest  imag- 
inable proof  that  there  is  a modest  and 
simple  and  self-respecting  life  to  be  led 
in  Arcadian  surroundings,  embowered  in 
bloom,  and  that  the  servantless  home  is 
both  decent  and  agreeable. 

In  this  matter  of  the  elimination  of  the 
servant — ^and  so  of  the  servant  problem 
— ^if  one  may  trust  the  report  of  Cali- 
fornian housewives,  the  state  has  gone 
further  than  others  in  the  direction  de- 
sired by  all  advanced  and  radical  advo- 
cates of  the  suppression  of  class  distinc- 
tions. Broadly  speaking,  they  will  tell 
you,  there  are  no  servants  in  California. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  of  the  palaces, 
though  you  hear  yams  of  mid-Western 
millionaires  assisting  their  wives  with 
the  dishes  or  sweeping  out  the  gorgeous 
corridors  of  their  castles.  In  the  two- 
room  bungalow  (three  rooms  make"  it 
almost  a house)  a .servant  would  only  be 
in  the  way. 

How  can  one  fear  any  future  social 
convulsions  once  one  has  learned  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  in  a 
charming  little  stall  with  benches,  like 
those  in  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese  in 
London,  only  now  trig  and  gay  with 
white  and  colored  paints?  Everj’^  most 
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modern  device  for 
nessing  of  g»K,  water,  and 
iliG  electric  eminent  >’dri,  'Ar^ 
a:pt  ' lo  find  an  the  Vtfnieijt 
huHgiilijw  ie^tijple  of  the 
^iBSple,  life.  Why  dislike 
wasWiig  tho  clothes  > Olien 
n maclddc' dde!^,  ^ ..  i. 

is  iTdd!hj8,l>»t 

iroding-fidardiots'^^  : ■■; . • 

the  wall  at  ifce  towi3i  oi'  a 
Imt  todknd^  to  cieetric  iroHi 
ex^^er  hot,  stands  temptingly  ‘‘  ;* 

Mytor  hawdf: 

Of  eourst'-  tWce  lire  plenty 
of  rich  ptoplc  id  f ’diforida 
— the  sight-sceiti^  auto 
tiiles  take  yoii  posh  Hutes^^d 
“botoesj”,  wf  ; 

liirabefir  Jtttokiug, 

ehcwiijg-gumi  >ito;  &i  ;i 

“ kings,'’  as  we  to  deTight* 
fully  tetmt  all' 
fid  btoihess  mto  4«  Arfteriea . 

Bid;,  the,  toa% 
si^ificottfe  totog 

past  tlie  htiiidreda  «f  piiles^  yf  “homes’’  IgiS 
of  those  humWe  whd  are  not  and’  teri 

wevto' peth^  be  ‘siri 

masters  ivfjvhyMdtii^butld^  SlftC 

Imt  toe  leadihg  a "torcjiCr 
Ainericah,  esistodoc'v  . B 
t bat  itm  IwigaloW"  tohl  tipH  td  uri< 

alt  the  ‘ difficulties  of  • cev^eh ' h ' to'l^ylti-’  ■ ton 
tioidtocl  ’totuto.  f|!diitofuihitoeut«  somc^ 
hoxr  iiv  offer  ecerj^'^^ tired  hM»uaw  crcatUre^^;^^^^a^^ 
front  that  htumuttog'  torntosted  East 
j^fugc  and  a utto  chapcCr  chii 

The  aitoplicity;  life  fk'pvtoles  vw'el 
wliyle  tot^al  atrUetHrc;  There  are  in  the  mi« 
C«)ifurii>aa  cities  large  genei'to~markto;i 
stores  tm  the  main  shopping  slrcet.s,  Jit5t  ;,diii 
nest  the  IwelcTs'  and  the  jijctuttopaT  iarl 
aces  arid  the  millttiCrs'  mode*  dr  Puri's^;  frit 
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costumes  of  khaki.  The  young  ladies  are 
all  in  trim,  tight  knickers,  to  l>e  distin- 
guished from  the  young  men  only  by 
their  superior  shape,  by  their  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  by  the  students'  caps 
in  bright  colored  velvet  which  surmount 
them.  There  are  undoubtedly  more 
young  ladies  in  knickersin  Calif orniathan 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a woman  in  skirts  along; 
this  strange  raiment  possibly  indicates 
the  chaperon,  though  more  often  it 
would  ap|>ear  that  the  expedition  is  un- 
dertaken in  that  Arcadian  lack  of  guile 
which  is  still  so  strong  a national  char- 
acteristic. Did  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
“hike *7  The  young  ladies  are  almost 
always,  by  a mysterious  but  welcome 
dispensation  of  Providence,  small  and 
exquisitely  pretty— indeed,  they  look 
like  moving-pictures  actresses,  whicli  is, 
of  course,  the  highest  Californian  praise,. 
And  the  whole  sc^ne  has  a quality  of 
musical  c*oniedy  which  is  gay  and  in- 
vigorating. 

Indeed,  while  we  toucli  this  point,  it 
may  be  said  that  Californian  costume, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  male,  is 
very  free  from  any  conser\  ative  or  tradi- 


tional restraint.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
south  the  nnxle  ivS  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  number  of  actors — a race 
always  sprightly  and  dclxmair  in  dress. 
For  example,  it  is  probable  that  in  Los 
Angeles  there  are  more  black-and-white- 
check  suits  per  square  mile  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Sartorial  imag- 
ination seems  positively  unbridled;  what 
a French  tailor  would,  so  accurately, 
call  cosiumen  dt  fantaisie  are  excessively 
prevalent,  and  all  that  can  be  done  with 
belts  and  waists  and  curves  and  gussets 
and  gores  and  strapped  and  plaited 
waistcoats  is  done.  Fits  are,  to  display 
the  perfect  male  figiire,  alluringly  snug— 
a leading  Eastern  authority  siiys  that 
the  impression  he  rec^eives  is  that  every 
one  is  w^earing  the  suit  made  for  little 
brother!  The  note,  not  universally  but 
still  most  commonly  struck,  is  not  that 
of  stern  simplicity.  It  is  actually  a fact 
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it  is  more  a cultural  activity  than  a wor- 
ship of  the  Deity,  Raw  Food.  By  the 
western  ocean  all  these  new  religionists 
gather  to  await  the  coming  of  a new  day. 
Some  of  them  believe  that  from  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  Pacific  will  arise  a new  con- 
tinent, like  the  lost  Atlantis.  When  this 
happens  they  will  be  there  to  step  still 
farther  into  the  sunset,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  a newer  and  better  California. 

There  is  more  “soul”  in  California 
than  there  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
world’s  history.  A tailor  advertises  “All 
men  wearing  tailor-made  clothes  should 
insist  on  getting  a soul  with  them.  Every 
garment  made  in  our  shops,  including 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers,  is  provided  with 
a real  soul,  the  something  that  lives  for- 
ever and  the  something  that  is  not  ob- 
tainable everywhere”! 

All  these  western  religions  are  religions 
of  optimism;  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  thrive  best  in  these  remote,  im- 
troubled  airs.  Their  practitioners  are 
relentlessly  cheerful;  you  can  tell  that 


almost  professional  smile  and  that  voice 
dripping  with  honey  even  in  the  crowded 
street-car.  Their  lilac  crystal  domes 
stand  in  fantastic  loveliness  above  the 
western  sea.  Why,  in  a land  where  the 
present  presents  no  cares  and  problems, 
should  not  the  human  heart  concern  it- 
self with  some  future  life? 

Is  California  itself  not  the  future  life? 
We  come  ine^^tably  to  what  we  earlier 
called  her  delusion.  Perhaps  the  Cali- 
fornian serenity  is  what  the  world  is  now 
trying  for.  In  that  case  our  West  is  a 
great  mile-stone  on  the  highroad  of  the 
human  race.  And  when  human  cares 
are  adjusted,  then,  as  now,  her  hills  will 
turn  green  and  brown  and  then  green 
again.  And  her  sunshine  will  never  have 
ceased  to  flood  her  great  calm  spaces. 
And  her  giant  sequoias  will  have  in- 
creased in  girth  an  inch  or  two — Perhaps 
in  time  that  fabled  continent  will  rise 
from  the  Pacific’s  bosom.  But  until  a 
great  deal  is  known  about  it  most  of  us 
will  prefer  California. 


THE  ROOM 

BY  GRACE  FALLOW  NORTON 

1HAVE  seen  it,  the  high,  white-curtained  room. 

And  I have  seen  the  flowered  chair 
And  the  long  blue  gown  I should  wear 
And  your  colors  everywhere. 

And  I have  seen  my  sewing  on  a little  stand 
And  the  clock’s  eager  hand. 

And  I have  held  my  breath 
And  heard  you  coming  up  the  stair. 

Now  this  is  strange,  as  strange  as  death. 

As  strange  as  our  defiance  and  doom — 

For  I have  seen  that  room, 

I have  received  you  there! 

And  yet  it  may  not  be — nor  has  it  been — 

Until  you,  too,  have  seen 

Those  undrawn  curtains  and  that  waiting,  flowered  chair. 
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The  English  language  is  an  Inn  of 
Strange  Meetings.  Its  doors  stand 
open  always,  and  it  extends  a warm  re- 
ception to  travelers  from  foreign  lands. 
Some  of  its  guests  are  able  to  make 
themselves  welcome,  and  they  therefore 
settle  down  as  regular  boarders;  while 
others,  finding  themselves  ill  at  ease, 
restless  and  useless,  are  to  be  considered 
as  transients,  lodgers  for  the  night  only. 
The  demand  for  accommodation  has 
been  so  persistent  and  so  imperious  that 
the  hostelry  has  now  to  keep  on  enlarg- 
ing itself  to  provide  for  the  newcomers, 
often  to  the  disgust  of  the  older  guests, 
swift  to  resent  what  they  consider  the 
intrusion  of  the  vulgar  herd;  and  they 
have  cried  out  indignantly,  sometimes 
against  the  low-bom  native  and  some- 
times against  the  undesirable  alien.  The 
vocables  who  vaunt  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  and  honorable  Anglo-Saxon 
slock  may  be  justified  in  their  abhorrent 
contempt  for  uncouth  plebeians,  like 
gents  and  pants,  and  for  inacceptable  im- 
migrants, like  artiste  and  pianiste. 

A few  years  ago  a British  reviewer  of 
the  monumental  Oxford  Dictionary  de- 
clared that  the  English  language  has 
truly  a “matv^elous  digestion  and  seems 
able  to  feed  on  almost  any  kind  of  nutri- 
ment. Popular  slang  and  old  pedantries, 
the  dreams  of  philosophers  and  the  cant 
of  thieves,  puns  and  perversions,  forgot- 
ten fears  and  ancient  superstitions,  have 
all  contributed  to  its  vocabulary;  and 
some  of  our  most  respectable  words  have 
wild  and  strange  histories;  and  this  gives 
us  warrant  to  hope  that  what  English 
has  done  in  the  past  to  nourish  its 
vigor  it  will  continue  to  do  in  the 
luture.” 


We  need  not  be  alarmed  if,  in  this 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  as 
in  every  quarter  of  every  other  century 
for  now  a thousand  years  or  more,  new 
words  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  are 
being  added  to  the  language,  springing 
up  spontaneously,  often  from  seeds  of 
doubtful  origin.  There  are  so  many  of 
these  verbal  novelties  and  they  spread 
themselves  so  swiftly  and  so  insidiously 
that  very  few  of  us  are  conscious  of 
more  than  a small  proportion  of  them. 
In  the  past  decade  we  have  learned  to 
use  pep  and  jazz;  we  have  been  taught 
to  feel  a hostile  contempt  for  profiteers 
and  for  hyphenated  citizens;  and  we  have 
been  told  what  manner  of  man  a drug- 
addict  is  and  what  manner  of  thing  a 
fabricated  ship. 

Whether  these  six  new  words  are  or 
are  not  going  to  be  accepted  into  stand- 
ard English  and  to  be  employed  without 
the  apology  of  quotation-marks  cannot 
be  predicted  by  any  one  to-day.  Their 
acceptance  will  depend  on  their  utility, 
not  on  their  regularity  of  construction 
or  their  legitimacy  of  descent.  Dr. 
Henry  Bradley,  in  his  most  instructive 
little  book  on  the  “ Making  of  English,” 
took  occasion  more  than  once  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  “regard  for  cor- 
rectness” is  powerless  “when  it  con- 
flicts with  the  claims  of  convenience  of 
expression.”  If  a new  word  is  recognized 
as  meeting  a need  of  the  language,  as 
providing  an  easier  or  a more  effective 
way  of  saying  something  that  we  want 
to  say,  then  its  future  is  assured;  the 
most  perfervid  protests  of  purists  and 
pedants  will  be  unavailing.  In  a few 
years  or  in  a few  decades  only  students 
of  the  history  of  the  language  will  re- 
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member  that  the  then  approved  word 
had  onee  been  placed  on  the  Index  by 
the  self-constituted  defenders  of  the 
integrity  of  the  language.  The  speech  of 
the  people  belongs  to  the  people  as  a 
whole;  and  the  word,  the  phrase,  and 
the  usage  which  the  people  persist  in 
employing  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
be  used  even  by  the  most  fastidious  of 
stylists. 

TNTiere  do  all  our  new  words  come 
from,  both  the  feeble  vocables  destined 
to  an  early  death  and  the  verbal  entities 
lively  enough  to  force  themselves  into 
the  vocabulary?  Who  makes  them? 
How  are  they  made?  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
an  answer.  Sometimes  we  know  who 
made  a word,  why  he  made  it,  where  he 
made  it,  and  when  he  made  it.  Huxley 
manufactured  agnostic,  from  a Greek 
root,  intending  it  to  be  a more  accurate 
description  of  his  own  attitude  toward 
inherited  religious  belief  than  "positivist; 
it  was  aptly  and  correctly  formed;  it  was 
needed;  it  was  immediately  adopted 
both  by  his  friends  and  his  foes;  and 
from  English  it  has  made  its  way  into 
most  modem  languages. 

But  where  did  jazz  come  from?  Who 
was  responsible  for  this  fit  name  for 
misfit  music?  And  when  was  it  that 
some  person  or  i>ersons  to  us  unknown 
had  a happy  inspiration  and  described 
syncopated  measures  as  rag-time?  We 
can  make  a guess  that  pep  is  a curtailing 
of  pepper  and  that  boob  is  only  a short- 
ened booby:  but  why  is  a recently  in- 
vented combination  of  ice-cream  and 
fruit  syrup  known  as  a sundae?  And 
why  is  this  name  not  more  simply  spelled 
either  Sunday  or  sundy?  Why  was  the 
armored  tractor  which  helped  power- 
fully to  win  the  war  entitled  a tank? 
Here  indeed  is  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  an  old  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a new  thing  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  at  all  a good  name  for  this 
invention.  There  is  no  likeness  at  all 
between  a receptacle  for  liquids  (wliich 
was  the  only  meaning  of  tank  five  years 


ago)  and  a caterpillar  tractor,  steel-clad 
and  bristling  with  guns  (which  is  what 
tank  means  to-day  even  though  it  re- 
tains also  its  earlier  significance). 

A score  of  years  ago,  during  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  we  were  made  familiar 
with  the  verb  to  commandeer,  a needless 
novelty  since  the  English  language  al- 
ready had  its  exact  equivalent  in  to 
requisition,  and  during  the  recent  war 
were  called  upon  to  accept  another  new 
verb,  to  profiteer,  framed  on  the  model 
of  commandeer  (perhaps  with  some  mem- 
ory also  of  privateer)  and  almost  as  im- 
necessary  as  commandeer,  since  we  might 
have  brought  into  general  use  the  law- 
term  to  forestaU.  But  forestall  does  not 
suggest  all  that  we  thiidc  we  recognize  in 
profiteer;  and  a new  word  justifies  its 
creation  even  when  it  conveys  only  a 
slight  difference  in  meaning. 

The  insistent  desire  to  save  time  and 
to  shorten  a polysyllable  whenever  this 
is  possible  has  led  the  British  to  cut 
down  cinematograph  to  cinema,  and  it 
has  led  Americans  to  substitute  the 
movies  for  moving-pictures.  These  trun- 
cated terms  seem  to  have  ousted  their 
long  - legged  progenitors,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  universal  appeal 
of  the  photographic  panorama — the 
pressure  to  abbreviate  a name  being  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  use  as 
well  to  its  original  prolixity.  In  like 
manner  have  we  shortened  taximeter  cab 
to  taxi — ^just’as  our  forefathers  exercised 
the  same  privilege  and  cut  cabriolet  down 
to  cab.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  these 
more  leisurely  ancestors  of  ours  cur- 
tailed cabriolet  to  preserve  only  cab 
whereas  they  beheaded  periwig  to  pre- 
serve only  urig,  while  we  ourselves  seem 
almost  as  ready  to  chop  the  head  off 
telephone  and  the  tail  off  photograph. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  always  fastidious  in 
his  use  of  English,  has  no  hesitation  in 
employing  photos  (in  Kim);  and  the 
managers  of  the  moving-picture  theaters 
invite  us  to  behold  photo-plays,  a violent 
barbarism  of  immediate  utility.  Kipling 
cannot  escape  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  another  abbreviated  word,  which 
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has  taken  its  place  in  the  technical  vo- 
cabulary of  the  so-called  “silent  drama.” 
His  biting  lyric  on  the  “Vampire,”  with 
its  corroding  characterization  of  its 
heroine- villainess  as  “a  rag  and  a bone 
and  a hank  of  hair”  has  brought  about 
a belief  that  a vampire  is  always  the 
female  of  the  species;  and  as  a logical 
result  of  this  unfounded  opinion  any 
fascinating  adventuress  trying  to  cajole 
an  innocent  hero  is  now  entitled  a vamp. 
What  is  even  more  picturesque  is  that 
this  abbreviated  noun  has  also  become 
a verb:  “She  vamps  him.” 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  that 
striving  for  “ elliptic  brevity  ” which  Doc- 
tor Bradley  has  called  a striking  char- 
acteristic of  spoken  English.  And  Doc- 
tor Bradley  has  also  pointed  out  that 
“the  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of 
syllables  in  words  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible ” can  be  discovered  in  our  language 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
one  of  many  forces  forever  at  work  to 
bestow  on  the  English  language  the 
simplicity  and  the  directness,  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  energy,  which  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  continually  display 
in  the  other  relations  of  life. 

When  we  feel  that  the  undue  length  of 
a word  unfits  it  for  the  swift  transaction 
of  business,  we  may  now  and  again  seek 
to  find  a short,  sharp  substitute,  as  when 
we  say  to  wire  instead  of  to  telegraph. 
But  more  often  than  not  the  lengthy 
word  is  itself  mercilessly  abbreviated,  as 
when  advertisement  is  reduced  to  ad. 
Then  we  go  a little  farther  and  describe 
a two-line  advertisement  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  “Help  Wanted”  as  a “want 
adiet.”  And  there  are  those  who  are 
willing  to  adventure  themselves  still 
further  along  this  path  of  linguistic  effi- 
ciency and  designate  the  advertising  ex- 
pert as  an  ad-smith,  a novel  locution 
(still  unknown  to  our  kin  across  the  sea) 
which  Mr.  Howells  immediately  hailed 
as  “delightful,”  thereby  vindicating  his 
inexpugnable  Americanism.  True  it  is, 
he  went  on  to  remark,  that  “ad  is  a 
loathly  little  word,  but  we  must  come 
to  it.  It’s  as  legitimate  as  lunch,"  which 


we  condensed  from  luncheon  and  which 
we  promptly  made  to  serve  also  asa  verb. 

Doctor  Bradley  called  attention  to  a 
device  which  has  enriched  English  from 
time  to  time  and  which  is  not  utilized  in 
any  other  language,  so  far  as  I know. 
Thb  is  what  is  called  “back-formation.” 
For  example,  the  word  groveling  was 
misimderstood  as  a present  participle 
and  the  verb  to  grovel  was  formed  from 
it.  So  “the  noun  peddler  is  older  than 
the  verb  to  peddle  or  the  adjective  ped- 
dling"; and  the  noun  editor  seems  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  the  verb,  to  edit. 
In  like  manner  the  adjective  swash- 
huckling  has  been  deduced  from  the 
noim  swashbuckler.  “Many  of  the  words 
which  have  been  formed  by  this  proc- 
ess,” so  the  learned  but  impedantic 
linguist  assured  us,  “are  so  happily  ex- 
pressive that  the  misunderstanding  that 
has  given  rise  to  them  must  be  accounted 
a fortimate  accident.” 

It  is  evidence  of  his  freedom  from 
pedantry  that  Doctor  Bradley  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  accept  to  buttle,  from 
butler,  to  bant  from  Banting,  the  name  of 
the  Englishman  who  proposed  a new 
method  for  reducing  fat,  and  to  maffick — 
that  is,  to  indulge  in  a riotous  demon- 
stration in  the  street,  like  that  which 
took  place  in  London  in  1900  when 
there  came  the  glad  news  of  the  relief  of 
Mafeking,  long  beleaguered  by  the 
Boers.  As  Doctor  Bradley  passes  no 
condemnatory  verdict  on  these  three 
British  innovations,  it  is  odd  that  he 
failed  to  mention  a fourth  which  has 
won  as  wide  an  acceptance  in  the  United 
States  as  iir  Great  Britain — to  burgle,  a 
verb  back-formed  from  the  noim  burglar. 

In  the  devising  of  back-formations  we 
Americans  have  not  lagged  behind  our 
British  cousins;  at  least  they  have  ac- 
cused us  of  making  the  verb  to  collide  out 
of  the  noim  collision  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  as  elision  was  formed 
from  elide,  so  collision  must  have  been 
formed  from  a non-existent  collide. 
Because  this  assumption  was  erroneous, 
William  Cullen  Bryant  half  a century 
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ago  put  collide  on  his  once-famous  Index 
Expurgatorius,  the  list  of  locutions  which 
he  did  not  desire  to  see  in  the  pages  of 
the  very  respectable  evening  paper  he 
then  edited.  But  if  to  edit  had  been  made 
to  order  from  editor,  why  should  not 
collide  be  made  from  coUisionf 

Even  a poet  whose  own  English  was 
pure  and  vigorous  could  not  take  up 
arms  against  a sea  of  verbal  troubles 
and  by  opposing  end  them.  Collide 
seems  now  to  have  lived  down  the  scan- 
dal about  its  imhappy  past;  and  so  has 
talented,  which  Bryant  also  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  probably  because  it 
seemed  to  imply  a non-existent  verb,  to 
talent.  He  excluded  from  his  paper  an- 
other back-formation,  to  donate  from  do- 
nation; but  he  failed  to  pronounce  an 
edict  of  expulsion  upon  orate  from  ora- 
Hon.  Possibly  orate  may  not  have  reared 
its  grisly  head  within  range  of  the  poet’s 
vision.  Even  now,  orate  is  rarely  used, 
although  it  has  a distinct  utility  in  that 
it  suggests  a false  and  flamboyant 
speech-making,  quite  different  from  the 
eloquence  of  a true  orator. 

I hesitate  to  conjecture  what  Bryant 
would  have  said  if  he  could  have  heard 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  American  back- 
formations — the  verb  to  he  peeved,  de- 
rived from  the  adjective  peevish;  but  I 
make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Howells  would 
welcome  it  as  heartily  as  he  did  ad-smith. 
Assuredly  “he  was  peeved”  is  a delight- 
ful phrase,  more  subtly  suggestive  than 
“he  was  peevish,”  and  even  a little  dif- 
ferentiated in  meaning  from  its  elder 
brother. 

There  is,  however,  an  American  back- 
formation  that  I detest — to  enthuse.  I 
do  not  know  why  I have  so  bristling  a 
repugnance  to  this,  as  I am  well  aware 
that  it  is  no  worse  made  than  to  he 
peeved  or  to  burgle;  but  somehow  it 
seems  to  me  vulgar,  and  uncouth,  bear- 
ing the  bend  sinister  of  offensive  ille- 
gitimacy. To  my  mind  it  demands  im- 
mediate deportation  as  an  imdesirable 
citizen  of  the  vocabulary.  I know  well 
enough  that  my  prejudice  is  probably 
unduly  exaggerated;  and  I can  only  fall 


back  on  “I  do  not  like  you.  Doctor  Fell; 
the  reason  why  I cannot  tell.”  A friendly 
British  newspaper  man  who  came  over 
here  during  the  war  to  report  on  what 
he  called  “New  America,”  found  stimu- 
lation in  the  “nuggety  word-groupings 
which  are  the  commonplaces  in  good 
American  conversation”  and  which  “are 
like  flashes  of  crystal.”  He  noted  that 
“Americans  are  never  tired  of  bursting 
the  bonds  of  convention,  but  when  the 
less  disciplined  do  this  they  are  apt  to 
emerge  on  a stage  where  fre^om,  though 
delightful,  has  its  disadvantages.” 

Back-formations  are  generally  caused 
by  the  desire  to  save  time,  to  cut  across 
lots.  It  is  swifter  to  call  a man  a coke- 
fiend  than  to  say  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  cocaine.  It  is  sharper  to  de- 
clare that  he  is  an  addict  than  to  describe 
him  as  addicted  to  indulgence  in  danger- 
ous drugs.  Addict  and  coke  are  to  be 
companioned  with  dope,  a strange  flower 
which  bloomed  in  the  American  vocabu- 
lary only  within  the  last  decade  or  two 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  and  which,  in 
the  flrst  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century,  burgeoned  exuberantly.  As  it 
happens,  I can  recall  exactly  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  lin- 
guistic weed.  In  1893,  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  I was  told  that  the  trained 
animals  in  the  Hagenbach  show  were 
not  doped.  I immediately  accepted  dope 
as  derived  somehow  from  opium  or 
opiate,  although  I am  still  at  a loss  to 
imderstand  how  it  acquired  its  initial. 

In  ensuiUg  years  I l^gan  to  hear  men 
assert  that  they  felt  dopy — sluggish,  as 
though  they  had  taken  an  opiate.  A 
little  later  the  word  took  on  an  enlarged 
meaning,  “I  doped  it  out” — that  is  to 
say,  “I  came  to  a conclusion.”  After  a 
while  I noted  that  a person  seeking  in- 
formation would  ask  to  be  supplied  with 
the  dope.  When  we  went  to  war  with 
Germany  the  American  ambassador  left 
Berlin  carrying  a small  bag,  which  he 
held  fast,  because,  as  he  explained,  it 
contained  the  dope  for  the  book  he  in- 
tended to  write. 

Although  back-formation  has  been  at 
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work  in  our  language  for  several  cen- 
turies, it  has  been  more  active  of  late 
in  the  American  variety  of  English  than 
in  the  British,  because  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  take  short-cuts.  Some  of  our 
back-formations  are  abhorrent  and  some 
are  appealingly  picturesque,  even  if  they 
are  also  pert.  “The  American  tongue,” 
we  are  told  by  the  wandering  Briton 
from  whom  I have  already  quoted,  “is 
a potent  and  penetrating  instrument, 
rich  in  new  vibrations,  full  of  joy  as  well 
as  shocks  for  the  unsuspecting  visitor.” 
To  be  'peeved  is  a joy,  even  if  to  enthuse  is 
a grief;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  our  local  back-formations  still 
smack  of  the  street  where  they  were 
bom.  Only  one  or  two  have  been  invited 
upstairs  into  the  library  for  the  use  of 
men  of  letters.  Yet  if  the  rest  of  them 
may  have  to  linger  long  on  the  threshold, 
or  even  at  last  to  be  turned  from  the 
open  door,  they  came  into  being  in 
accord  with  the  logic  of  our  language, 
with  its  eager  insistence  on  energetic 
eflSciency. 

New  words  are  derived  from  all  sorts 
of  sources.  To  bluff,  for  example,  which 
began  life  as  a necessary  technical  term 
in  poker,  spread  into  general  use  in  the 
United  States,  crossed  the  western 
ocean  and  established  itself  in  Great 
Britain,  and  has  now  crossed  the  English 
Channel  and  forced  its  admission  into 
French  and  Italian  and  German.  Per- 
haps to  pass  the  buck,  having  a similar 
origin,  will  in  time  attain  to  a similar 
world-wide  acceptance.  To  spoof,  a 
Briticism  originating  in  the  sporting 
circles  of  London,  bids  fair  to  be  adopted 
in  New  York,  although  its  attractiveness 
is  as  slight  as  its  utility.  Equally  un- 
necessary is  forelady,  which  is  intended 
to  be  a more  elegant  appellation  for  a 
forewoman  and  which  seems  to  presage 
a companion  foregentleman — or  would  it 
heforegent?  In  another  new  word  which 
we  owe  also  to  the  busy  marts  of  trade 
we  can  note  again  the  ability  of  our 
language  to  supply  itself  easily  with  a 
term  needed  for  immediate  use.  We 


have  long  been  familiar  with  salesman 
and  saleswoman — even,  alas!  with  sales- 
lady; and  the  latest  member  of  the  family 
to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  to, 
salesperson,  a name  intended  to  apply  to 
employee  of  either  sex. 

These  verbal  novelties  we  have  made 
out  of  our  stock,  so  to  speak;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  kept  on  taking  over 
terms  from  other  tongues,  in  accord  with 
our  ancient  custom,  as  a result  of  which 
the  words  of  foreign  origin  in  our  every- 
day speech — so  a historian  of  our  lan- 
guage has  asserted  — “far  outnumber 
those  of  Old  English  origin.”  And  upon 
these  alien  vocables  we  have  worked 
our  will  in  our  own  fashion.  We  have 
taken  two  Latin  words,  per  centum,  cut 
the  second  to  get  per  cent.,  and  then 
melted  them  together  with  an  English 
termination  to  give  us  percentage.  We 
have  taken  risqui  and  made  it  risky,  and 
we  are  in  the  process  of  taking  brusque 
and  making  it  brusk;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  since  a foreign  word  which 
keeps  its  foreign  pronunciation  or  its 
foreign  spelling  is  always  a menace  to 
the  purity  of  English.  The  alien  words 
we  admit  to  citizenship  in  our  language 
ought  always  to  renounce  their  foreign 
allegiance.  A term  from  another  tongue 
is  more  easily  made  to  feel  itself  at  home 
in  our  vocabulary  when  its  spelling  does 
not  call  attention  to  its  original  outland- 
ishness. So  it  was  that  cafeteria  and 
automat,  as  names  for  special  kinds  of 
restaurant,  slipped  into  general  use  with- 
out exciting  general  notice. 

The  latest  importation  from  France 
that  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  is  no 
more  than  the  conferring  of  a new  mean- 
ing upon  an  old  word.  In  English  to 
intrigue  has  always  meant  to  plot  sur- 
reptitiously, whereas  in  French  it  was 
always  used  (by  extension)  to  indicate 
the  state  of  puzzled  doubt  in  which  we 
may  find  ourselves  when  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  a surreptitious  plot;  and  this 
secondary  French  meaning  is  now  pass- 
ing over  into  English,  so  that  we  may 
read  in  the  light  stories  that  run  through 
our  magazines,  “she  intrigued  me,” 
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meaning  that  she  puzzled  me,  and  not 
meaning  that  she  involved  me  in  an  in- 
trigue. This  Gallic  secondary  meaning 
will  probably  force  itself  into  our  yield- 
ing Anglo-Saxon,  and  we  shall  have 
hereafter  the  privilege  of  employing  to 
intrigue  in  either  of  two  different  intents. 
I doubt  if  this  will  be  to  the  profit  of  the 
language;  but  protest  is  idle,  since  the 
fate  of  a novelty  always  depends  upon 
its  ultimate  usefulness. 

It  is  both  futile  and  foolish  for  the 
respecters  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
language  to  deny  that  an  old  word  can 
have  any  other  than  its  original  content. 
The  real  meaning  of  a word  is  what  it 
means  now  to  those  who  utter  it  and  to 
those  who  hear  it,  and  not  what  it 
meant  to  their  mothers.  “ There  are  few 
true  synonyms  in  literature,  none  per- 
haps,” said  Dr.  Clifford  Allbut  in  his 
illuminating  Notes  on  the  Composition  of 
Scientific  Papers,  and  he  added  that 
- “words  have  not  only  their  stem  mean- 
ings, but  carry  upon  them  also  many 
changes  and  tinctures  of  past  uses,  which 
blend  inevitably  in  our  sentences.  The 
word  apostate,  for  example,  means  far 
more  than  an  absentee  or  a dis.senter, 
and  a muscle  is  much  more  than  a little 
mouse;  monks  rarely  live  alone;  your 
anecdote  is  anything  but  clandestine; 
rivals  contend  for  other  than  water- 
rights;  and  hypocrites  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  theater.”  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  pedants  who  fore- 
saw the  impending  degradation  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  English  if  apos- 
tate and  muscle,  anecdote,  and  rival  were 
not  each  of  them  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  to  the  single  meaning  justified 
by  their  derivation. 

Perhaps  I am  playing  the  part  of  the 
pedant  when  I feel  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  unidiomatic  wording  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Apparently  the  phrasing  of  this  agree- 
ment was  due  to  a drafting-clerk  who  had 
to  think  in  two  languages  at  once  and 
who  translated  from  French  into  English 
without  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  his 
native  tongue — ^if  this  was  in  fact  Eng- 


lish. In  Article  1 it  is  prescribed  that 
“declarations  must  be  deposited  with 
the  secretariat,”  when  it  would  be  purer 
English  to  specify  the  Secretary’s  oflBce. 
In  Article  10  we  are  told  that  the  Council 
shall  advise  upon  certain  matters,  and 
the  content  makes  it  plain  that  the  Coim- 
cil  is  not  to  advise  some  other  body 
but  itself  to  take  action  (and  this  is  in 
accord  with  the  meaning  of  aviser  in 
French  and  not  in  accord  with  the  mean- 
ing of  advise  in  English). 

In  Artiele  37  we  read  that  German 
nationals  in  certain  territory  transferred 
to  Belgium  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for 
German  nationality  — nationals  being 
used  for  citizens  and  opt  for  choose.  In 
Article  1 of  the  annex  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  permission  is  given  to  the  French 
to  exploit  certain  roads  and  railways, 
although  exploit  in  English  carries  a 
somewhat  sinister  suggestion  absent 
from  the  French  exploiter.  In  the  same 
article  we  find  personnel,  meaning  the 
workmen.  In  Chapter  3 there  is  pro- 
vision for  a plebiscite,  which  is  what  we 
call  a referendum;  and  there  is  a mention 
of  a gendarmerie,  which  is  what  we  call 
a police-force.  A little  later  in  this  docu- 
ment we  are  told  that  a special  conven- 
tion will  determine  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  “to  persons  who 
have  been  evacuated.” 

By  some  of  its  advocates  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  lik- 
ened to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  the  new  document  is  far  inferior 
in  its  wording  to  the  old  instrument 
drawn  up  by  our  wise  forefathers, 
shrewd  and  farsecing  men  who  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to  say  and 
who  spared  no  pains  to  express  this  with 
the  utmost  concision  consistent  with  the 
utmost  clarity.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  refer  their  draft  to  a special  com- 
mittee on  style,  with  Gouvemeur  Morris 
as  its  chairman.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Covenant  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Constitution. 
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“THE  WOMAN  WITH  A PAEROT” 

The  figure  of  a woman,  dressed  simply  in  white  and 
holding  a cluster  of  violets  to  her  face,  stands  against 
a gray  background.  At  the  right  a parrot  sits  on  its 
perch.  When  first  exhibited,  in  the  Saion  of  1868,  tmder 
the  title  of  “Young  Woman,”  this  frankly  painted 
picture  called  forth  a burst  of  indignation  from  the 
critics  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  gay-plumaged 
bird,  which,  in  that  day  of  classical  tradition,  was  re- 
garded as  an  inexcusable  innovation.  Ideas  of  art  have 
changed  since  then,  and  we  find  it  difficult  even  to 
realize  the  bitterness  of  the  war  waged  over  the  paint- 
ing. We  see  in  the  parrot  only  a means  of  relieving  the 
monotony  by  the  introduction  of  certain  varied  tones 
of  color.  But  at  that  time  art  concerned  itself  with 
studied  arrangements  and  conventional  accessories. 
Manet,  rebelling  against  scholastic  methods,  awf^ened 
bitter  opposition,  and  in  choosing  subjects  and  acces- 
sories from  contemporary  life  brought  about  a new 
order  of  things  and  worked  a complete  change  in  modem 
French  art.  The  whole  picture  conveys  an  impression  of 
originality.  It  takes  nothing  from  the  methods  of 
schools,  but  shows  the  work  of  an  original  observer. 
Its  simplicity,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
works  of  its  day,  gives  it  an  old-masterly  aspect.  This 
simplicity  the  artist  gained  from  his  tour  of  Spain, 
whence  he  returned  filled  with  admiration  for  Zur- 
baran, Velasquez,  and  Goya.  In  their  work  he  found  the 
inspiration  to  protest  against  the  excess  of  detail,  the 
sentimentality  and  lifelessness  of  the  art  then  prevailing. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  A PARROT.  BY  EDWARD  MANET 


Engramd  on  Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  fr<m  the  Oriffinal  Painting 
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BLACK  MAN  WITHOUT  A COUNTRY 


BY  WILLIAM  ASHLEY  ANDERSON 


Lying  off  the  hot,  steaming,  and 
^ unattractive  coast  of  German  East 
Africa  is  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  the  only 
remaining  bit  of  territory  over  which 
the  descendants  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat 
still  assert  sovereignty.  This  sover- 
eignty is  merely  titular,  because  wthin 
short  walking  distance  of  the  sultan’s 
palace  is  a residence  in  which  a white 
man  lives  and  takes  orders  from  White- 
hall, which  is  in  London,  and  whose  or- 
ders are  law.  About  all  this  I do  not  think 
the  sultan  worries  much. 

He  is  black  and  he  is  handsome,  and 
he  rides  forth  to  take  the  evening  air  in 
an  open  barouche  drawn  by  spirited 
horses,  with  liveried  servants  in  attend- 
ance. His  palace  is  large  and  attractive; 
his  gardens  rare  and  bursting  with 
bloom;  and  his  little  island  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  world.  Green  hills, 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks, 
roll  down  to  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  girt  with  gleaming 
white  coral  beaches,  and  indented  with 
the  bluest  of  bays  fringed  with  feathery 
surf.  The  swelling  hills  are  divided 
among  great  shamhasy  where  cocoanuts, 
cloves,  and  aloes  are  cultivated;  and 
bananas  and  plantains,  mangoes,  or- 
anges, and  the  sweetest  and  juiciest  of 
pineapples  grow  in  such  rank  luxuriance 
that  they  are  looked  upon  as  weeds. 

The  town  of  Zanzibar,  on  a spit  of 
sand  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  is  the  Paris  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  the  place  of  romance,  the 
metropolis  of  hearts’  desires;  and  its 
fame  is  transcendent  in  the  bazaars  from 
Colombo  to  Ujiji.  In  it  the  Arab  and  the 
black  can  find  all  that  makes  life  at- 
tractive. The  bazaars  hum  with  life; 
the  moon  is  large  and  soft;  the  island 


pours  its  largess  upon  all  who  hold  out 
their  hands;  and  the  brown  wenches, 
comely  and  cheerful,  are  ever  ready  to 
dance  the  long  rCgortids  with  a spirited 
stranger  who  will  w’oo. 

It  always  seemed  to  me,  therefore, 
that  for  those  of  dusky  hue  contentment 
might  be  found  here. 

But  one  evening  I noticed  a black  man 
staring  after  the  sultan’s  barouche  with 
an  expression  of  such  mixed  en\^,  anger, 
and  scorn  that  I was  promptly  inter- 
ested. Though  on  my  way  to  take  a 
“sun-downer”  with  the  Only  Other 
American,  I paused  before  his  great 
carven  door  and  watched  the  black 
stranger. 

The  evening  w^as  calm  and  sultry,  yet 
he  wore  a European  suit  of  blue  serge, 
with  a black  bowler,  leather  shoes,  and  a 
linen  collar.  The  linen  was  brown  and 
greasy,  the  suit  stained  and  shiny,  the 
hat  battered,  and  the  shoes  ready  for 
the  discard.  He  looked  hot,  uncom- 
fortable, disgusted,  and  defiant.  About 
him  were  a number  of  small  boys  in 
white  kanzaSy  like  thin  nightgowns,  and 
little  red  tarbushes  pushed  on  the  back  of 
their  heads.  They  were  laughing  and 
jeering,  but  the  object  of  their  fun  stared 
after  the  sultan  with  such  intensity  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  notice  them. 

Several  Swahili  women  passed  with 
baskets  of  fruit  on  their  heads,  their 
brown  shoulders  gleaming  in  the  waning 
light,  and  their  brightly  colored  hodnmks 
— modishly  printed  wdth  designs  of  bat- 
tleships, mottoes  of  “God  Save  the 
King,”  pictures  of  the  fiags  of  the  Allied 
nations,  and  phrases  from  the  Koran  in 
Arabic  lettering — clinging  to  their  sway- 
ing hips.  They  grinned  roguishly  at  the 
surly  stranger.  As  they  passed  he  turned 
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his  head,  so  that  I saw  clearly  he  had  a 
little  woolly  goatee.  When  he  realized 
that  the  women  were  laughing  at  him  his 
face  suddenly  contorted,  and  he  shouted: 

'‘Who  yu-all  laughin’  at,  yu  dam’ 
black  savages?  Some  day  I’s  sut’nly 
gona  bust  yo’  haid  open!  Yu  heah  me? 
I’s  talkin’.  I’s  sut’nly  gona  do  dam- 
age!” . . . 

He  made  a dart  at  them,  but  they 
scurried  out  of  reach,  squealing  and 
laughing  shrilly,  while  the  small  boys 
raised  derisive  shouts  and  danced  after 
him.  They  chased  back  and  forth,  the 
native  women  and  children  squealing 
and  shouting  and  laughing,  continuing 
for  a minute  or  two  until  the  man  was 
hot  and  steaming  perspiration,  panting 
for  breath,  and  exhausted  with  rage.  As 
soon  as  he  halted  he  saw  me  looking  at 
him  with  interest,  for  the  few  phrases  he 
uttered  had  brought  up  in  a flash  many 
quaint  and  happy  recollections.  I felt 
the  same  glowing  delight  that  is  aroused 
by  a letter  from  home. 

The  man,  however,  simply  glared  at 
me  for  a second  with  surly  defiance,  as 
though  annoyed  at  being  observed  in  his 
unbecoming  conduct.  Then,  before  I 
had  a chance  to  speak,  he  turned  away, 
mumbling  curses  under  his  breath,  and 
vanished  down  a darkening  alleyway 
leading  into  the  narrow  bazaars.  I 
clutched  one  of  the  little  devils  who  had 
been  dancing  about  and  asked  who  the 
man  was. 

“Oah,  master,”  said  the  little  fellow, 
gravely  touching  his  tarbush,  “tliat  is 
the  white  black  man!” 

“He  is  the  what?” 

“He  is  the  white  black  man,”  insisted 
the  boy.  And  one  of  the  women,  whom 
I recognized  as  my  washwoman,  Fatima, 
boldly  ventured : “ Yes,  Excellency.  The 
boy  speaks  truth.  He  is  a white  black 
man!” 

I would  have  got  further  information 
from  her  but  at  the  moment  a lattice 
rattled  above  me  and  a soda-water  bot- 
tle burst  at  my  feet.  The  Only  Other 
American,  attracted  by  my  voice,  had 
come  to  the  wndow. 


“Don’t  stand  in  front  of  my  door, 
shenziy  talking  to  good-looking  native 
women!  It’s  indecent.  And  you’re  mak- 
ing mv  castle  a byword.” 

“Who  is  your  friend,  the  white  black 
man?”  I retorted. 

His  laughter  echoed  over  the  roofs, 
and  a pet  lemur  somewhere  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  house  conunenced  to 
scream. 

“Why,  that  is  Mr.  Rufus  Hamilton 
Osborne,  late  of  Baltimore  and  N’  Yawk, 
seh.  Come  up,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
him.” 

So  I mounted  the  dark,  dank  stairway 
in  his  old  Arab  house  until  I came  to  the 
piazza  overlooking  the  bay  where  a 
Castle  boat,  two  little  gunboats,  and  a 
whole  fleet  of  lateen-rigged  dhows  from 
Muscat  and  Madagascar  were  silhou- 
etted against  the  pink  glow  of  the  sun 
plunging  behind  the  gray  haze  that  hung 
over  Africa.  The  hum  of  the  town  rose 
about  us.  The  lap  of  the  waves  sounded 
softly  below.  And  presently  from  the 
direction  of  the  military  hospital, 
screened  by  a fan  of  palm  fronds,  came 
the  soft  notes  of  “La  Paloma”  played 
by  the  sultan’s  band. 

The  situation  was  utterly  peaceful; 
and  the  O.  O.  A.,  moving  quietly  about, 
mixing  drinks  in  glasses  that  clinked 
musically,  added  a cheery  note  of  home 
and  comfort. 

“Why,  that  darky,”  he  explained,,  af- 
ter we  were  fixed  in  long  Indian  chairs — 
“that  darky  is  a curious  case.  He  came 
down  here  from  Egypt — Cairo  or  Port 
Said — a month  or  two  ago,  without  pa- 
pers or  credentials  of  any  kind,  claiming 
to  be  an  American.  I guess  he  is,  too. 
They  say  he  came  out  as  a valet  for  some 
fool  New-Yorker  who  brought  him  along 
to  mix  mint-juleps,  and  then  got  sore  at 
him  in  Egypt  and  discharged  him. 
Either  that  or  he  deserted  or  missed 
ship.  Anyway,  he  got  stranded  in  Cairo 
and  couldn’t  get  anything  to  do  there; 
so  he  smuggled  himself  aboard  a ship, 
at  Port  Said,  which  he  thought  was 
going  home.  It  was  an  Ellerman 
freighter,  and  he  had  an  idea  it  was  going 
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to  Philadelphia  until  they  picked  up  the 
hills  of  Mombasa,  and  he  got  his  first 
sight  of  the  cocoanut-palms.  Can  you 
imagine  it?  Chrisman’s  friend,  Fyffe, 
was  skipper  of  the  boat,  you  know;  and 
he  told  me  about  it. 

‘‘When  the  nigger  saw  the  gray  build- 
ings and  tile  roofs  along  the  water- 
front, with  palm-trees  waving  all  around, 
he  went  shuffling  along  the  deck,  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  grinning,  and  singing 
out:  ‘Oh,  boy,  San  Augustan!  Law-dee! 
San  Augustan!’  . . . 

“And  the  port  authorities  wouldn’t 
even  let  him  land,  since  he  didn’t  have 
the  immigrant  fee,  and  he  wouldn’t 
work!  So  Fyffe  had  to  bring  him  down 
here  and  smuggle  him  ashore  when 
they  were  unloading.  . . . Now  he’s 
stranded.” 

“Pretty  tough,”  I observed,  thought- 
fully. “What  does  he  do?” 

“Tough  nothing!  It’s  his  own  blamed 
fault!  He  asked  for  it.  But  there’s  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do.  There’s  no  consul 
here;  and  Merritt,  who  was  then  port 
oflScer,  sent  him  around  to  me,  to  see  if 
I could  give  him  work  or  something.  Of 
course  I was  willing  to  do  what  I could, 
because,  after  all,  I guess  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican; but  I had  no  work  for  him.”  . . . 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  why  should  I?  I don’t  want  an 
American  valet  when  I can  get  two 
thousand  boys  right  here  in  town  more 
capable  than  he,  absolutely  respectable, 
and  glad  to  work  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
rupeesamonth.  7/^  expects  union  wages.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  leave?” 

“That’s  the  trouble.  He  can’t. 
There  are  no  boats  to  America;  no  one’s 
going  to  pay  his  way  via  England — 
certainly  /’m  not — and  he’s  not  a dis- 
tressed sailor  who  can  demand  his  re- 
turn. If  he’d  acted  decently  when  he 
first  came  here,  I might  have  had  more 
interest  in  him;  but  there’s  nothing  do- 
ing now!  The  trouble  with  him  is  he 
must  have  been  spoiled.  He’s  uppish. 
He  was  a prize  mixer  of  mint-juleps  at 
some  club  in  Baltimore,  he  told  me,  and 
used  to  get  about  five  dollars  a day — 


not  counting  his  tips.  He’s  almost 
white,  he  is! — ^and  he  wants  you  to  un- 
derstand it ! He  was  so  insolent  when  he 
came  in  here  that  old  Ali — who  couldn’t 
understand  a word,  of  course,  but 
judged  him  by  his  manner — ^wanted  to 
know  if  he  couldn’t  take  him  out  and 
whip  him.  . . . He  asked  me  if  I was 
the  American  consul.  I said:  ‘No,  but 
I’m  the  only  American  in  the  place  and 
I do  what  I can  for  the  consul  at  Mom- 
basa. What  do  you  want?’  ‘Humph!’ 
he  said ; ‘ it’s  sut’nly  a hell  u va  country  to 
be  a citizen  uv,  ’f  I cyan’t  have  no  coun- 
sel. Ah  wants  to  git  home,  an’  Ah  wants 
to  git  home  quick!’  ...  I had  patience 
enough  to  tell  him  that  the  United 
States  wasn’t  going  to  run  tours  for 
every  one  who  came  along  and  de- 
manded free  transportation.  Well,  then 
he  got  indignant,  and  said  if  the  United 
States  wasn’t  going  to  help  its  citizens 
it  could  go  to  hell  for  all  he  cared.” 

“He  said  exactly  that?”  I asked,  in- 
dignantly, and  struck  by  a curious 
thought. 

“Yes,  just  those  words.  So,  of  course, 
in  about  a minute  and  a half  he  found 
himself  down  in  the  alley  again  rubbing 
the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and  wondering 
what  it  was  going  to  be  like  to  be  a 
man  without  a country.” 

“He  didn’t  show  much  enthusiasm 
toward  me  to-day,”  I observed. 

“Oh,  that  means  nothing.  As  soon  as 
he  hears  you’re  an  American  he’ll  be 
around  inquiring  for  newspapers  and 
exp)ecting  drinks.” 

The  O.  O.  A.  was  not  far  wrong. 
Hardly  a week  had  passed  before  I,  too, 
was  honored  by  a visit.  But  during  that 
week  some  interesting  news  had  been 
coming  my  way,  news  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  one  think  seriously  of 
home  and  nationality,  and  with  rage 
against  traitors  and  a sham  or  super- 
ficial citizenry.  I was  in  no  mood,  then, 
to  receive  Rufus  Hamilton  Osborne  with 
open  arms. 

The  announcement  of  his  presence  was 
an  altercation  on  the  stairway.  I walked 
across  the  piazza  to  investigate.  On  the 
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second  landing,  outside  the  kitchen  door, 
was  the  wash-girl,  Fatima,  with  a reed 
basket  of  my  clothing  on  her  hip.  Rufus, 
who  had  run  into  her  just  as  she  was 
emerging  from  the  door,  attracted  first 
by  the  clothes,  paused  to  investigate. 
Fatima,  fair  and  buxom,  was  not  averse 
to  a little  gallantry;  but  she  would  not 
let  him  get  into  my  clothes.  At  this 
point  my  compatriot  suddenly  discov- 
ered me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  looking 
down  at  him,  and  promptly  executed  a 
voUe-face. 

“Look  heah,  yu  dam’  savage,”  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  air  of  reproach  and  in- 
dignation, “whut  yu  tryin’  do?  Doan 
yu  talk  to  me!  Doan  yu  talk  to  me/” 

Fatima  giggled,  rolled  her  eyes  at  the 
embarrassed  negro,  cast  a doubtful  but 
amused  glance  at  me,  and  ran  down  the 
stairs,  her  feet  flapping  wetly  on  the 
stone  steps.  Rufus  made  a pretense  of 
glaring  indignantly  after  her;  then,  tug- 
ging at  his  goatee,  he  cleared  his  throat, 
shuffled  uneasily,  stole  a sly  glance  at 
me,  and  said,  coyly,  with  a shrill  quaver: 

“It  sut’nly  beat  me,  the  way  these 
heah  savage  women  carr’s  on!  Ah  cyan’t 
unnerstan’ it.  Yasseh!  They’s  indecent. 
Yasseh!  They’s  indecent.  Doan  cover 
thersel’s!  Ef  that  theyeh  gal  didn’  hav’ 
a red  sheet  tied  roun’  ’er,  she’d  be  nak- 
kid.  Law-dee!” 

“What  do  you  want  here?”  I de- 
manded, sharply. 

“ W’y,  man,”  said  Rufus,  querulously, 
“yu  shouldn’  talk  at  me  like  that.  I’s 
Amurican.  I’s  simply  come  heah  to  talk 
home  talk.” 

Having  in  mind  my  conversation  with 
the  O.  O.  A.,  I felt  thoroughly  exas- 
perated. But  I said,  coldly: 

“Are  you  the  man  who  said  the  United 
States  could  go  to  hell?” 

Rufus  looked  inexpressibly  shocked 
and  grieved. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  with  a touch  of  super- 
ciliousness, “Ah  didn’  eggzakly  say  it 
thadaway.  But  yu  can’t  expec’  me  to 
’sociate  with  these  heah  savage  niggers, 
can  yu?” 

I walked  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza^ 


a quaint  idea  forming  in  my  head,  and 
called,  sharply: 

“Bimzi!” 

In  a moment  my  chief  hamal  stood 
beside  me.  He  was  a veritable  Hercules, 
suggesting  bronze  and  dull  red  rubber, 
but  gentle  and  playful  as  a puppy, 
though  a great  gash  clear  across  his  face, 
robbing  him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye, 
a memento  of  an  adventure  in  Muscat, 
proved  that  he  might  be  a dangerous 
playfellow. 

“Bimzi,”  I said  in  Kisswahili,  “I 
want  to  show  this  black  man  the  old 
slave-market.  Bring  him  along!”  Then 
in  English  to  Rufus:  “I  want  you  to 
come  with  my  boy  here.  I have  some- 
thing to  show  you.” 

At  Bimzi’s  suggestion — ^not  under- 
stood orally,  but  so  plainly  indicated 
that  the  darky  from  home  could  make 
no  mistake — ^Rufus  followed  along  be- 
hind me,  protesting  querulously,  indig- 
nantly, plaintively,  that  he  was  a citizen 
and  could  say  what  he  dam’  pleased. 
Moreover,  these  savages  couldn’t 
frighten  him.  Nevertheless,  he  came 
along  sprightly  enough,  keeping  within 
reaching  distance  of  me,  but  always 
with  a shrewd  eye  on  Bimzi,  who  grinned 
at  him  in  a friendly  manner,  though  fear- 
some to  behold. 

As  we  passed  through  a comer  of  the 
bazaar,  Rufus  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  dignity  somewhat,  shuffing  along 
with  a pensive,  bored  expression  on  his 
face,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  impress  the 
natives  with  the  idea  that  he  was  simply 
out  for  a stroll  with  his  friend,  the  white 
man — a pretense  that  carried  no  con- 
viction in  the  bazaar.  The  dark,  narrow 
alleyways  were  hot  and  dank  under  the 
midday  sun,  and  Rufus  steamed  odor- 
iferously,  and  the  black  bowler  sank 
down  to  his  ears.  Eventually,  turning  a 
corner,  we  came  to  the  blazing  square 
beside  the  old  ruined  prison  over  which 
resplendent  creepers  were  draping  the 
gracious  veil  of  time  and  oblivion;  and 
here  we  halted. 

Rufus,  unaccustomed  to  exertion  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  was  stifled.  He 
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people  were  savages — not  like  Bimzi 
here,  who  has  a lot  of  Arab  in  him, 
but  genuine  savages.  They  filed  their 
teeth  so  they  could  get  a better  grip  on 
raw  meat;  they  stretched  the  lobes  of 
their  ears  until  a rabbit  could  jump 
through  the  hole;  they  didn’t  wear  any 
clothes  at  all;  and,  when  they  got  the 
opportunity,  I expect  they  ate  babies.^’ 

“Oh,  Law-cfee.'  seh,”  blurted  Rufus. 
“What  yu  all  talkin^  about?” 

“ I’m  talking  about  you,  Rufus.  Your 
great-grandfather,  or  his  folks,  used  to 
live  over  there  on  the  mainland.  They 
ran  about  in  the  woods,  or  built  little 
huts  of  mud  and  grass,  and  lived  on 
blood  and  ground  corn  mixed  together, 
until  some  fighting  Arabs  came  along 
with  guns.  These  Arabs  are  the  same 
as  Jews,  Rufus,  only  they  have  a differ- 
ent religion,  and  they  like  to  fight. 
Well,  they  caught  your  people,  and  put 
chains  on  them,  and  loads  on  their  heads 
as  hea\’y  as  steamer  trunks,  and  made 
them  march  barefoot  and  naked  in  a sun 
like  this  with  very  little  food,  so  that 
many  starved  and  many  died  of  thirst 
and  many  were  killed,  until  they  came 
to  the  sea,  just  over  there,  Rufus.  Look 
where  you  first  saw  the  sea.”  ...  I 
IX)inted  down  a lane  which  opened  up  a 
vista  across  the  sea  of  the  dim  mainland 
of  Africa.  . . . “Do  you  understand  me?” 

“Yesseh!”  said  Rufus,  hurriedly, 
blinking  his  eyes  and  shifting  about 
very  uncomfortably.  A small  crowd  had 
gathered  about,  wondering  vaguely  at 
the  motive  that  had  drawn  me  with  the 
black  man  in  attendance  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  the  center  of  the  old  slave- 
market. 

“Well,”  I continued,  “then  they 
threw  your  people  into  a dhow,  and 
brought  them  over  here — those  who  were 
still  alive,  because  they  packed  them 
tight,  and  lots  died  in  those  dhows! — 
and  they  put  them  in  stalls  like  cattle 
or  in  crates  like  chickens,  or  put  chains 
around  their  necks  and  tied  them  to 
stakes.”  . . . 

Rufus  groaned,  and  looked  furtively 
at  the  black,  grinning  Zanzibaris,  the  wet. 


yellow  Hindus,  the  saturnine  Arabs,  the 
children  of  many  races  who  tumbled 
about  his  knees — and  prayed,  no  doubt, 
that  no  one  understood  me  (which  was 
so),  though  their  laughter  and  conunents 
made  him  apprehensive.  He  looked 
anxiously  about,  as  though  contemplat- 
ing a move;  but  Bimzi  touched  his  arm, 
and  he  lingered.  An  armed  policeman, 
his  great  height  exaggerated  by  a tall, 
black  tarbush,  sauntered  up  majes- 
tically, and,  suspecting  that  something 
was  wrong  about  Rufus,  took  his  stand 
beside  him,  and  watched  curiously. 

“Your  people,”  I added,  refiectively, 
as  though  considering  the  market  price 
of  copra,  “were  then  worth  probably  a 
hundred  rupees  or  so,  if  they  were  in  fair 
condition.  , . . That’s  less  money  than 
you've  been  getting  in  America  in  one 
week  for  mixing  drinks!  . . . Well,  then 
some  traders  bought  your  folks  and 
sent  them  to  the  United  States.”  . . . 

“Yesseh!  Ah  guess  that’s  a fac’!”  ad- 
mitted Rufus,  nervously  complaisant. 

“They  put  you  to  work  in  a new, 
clean  country.  Then,  after  a while,  they 
made  you  free.  They  gave  you  your 
liberty.  They  offered  you  education. 

You  had  as  good  a chance  as  the  white 
immigrants.  The  United  States  made 
you  a man ! You  could  do  as  you  pleased, 
so  long  as  it  was  decent,  and  no  one 
could  harm  you.” 

“Yesseh!  Yesseh!” 

“You  have  said  that  that  country 
could  go  to  hell!  . . . Now,”  I shouted, 
with  a sudden  show  of  fierceness,  “here 
you  are  again,  back  in  the  same  old 
slave-market,  and  I’d  like  to  know  what 
you’re  worth.  The  United  States  civil- 
ized you;  and  now,  what  are  you  worth?'* 

My  unexpected  burst  of  anger  in- 
stantly riveted  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  on  Rufus.  The  laughter  ceased. 
They  looked  at  him  with  curious  in- 
tensity, as  though  assessing  him — the 
scornful,  rejecting  Arab,  half  turned 
away;  the  dubious,  half-naked  Swahilis 
with  savage  bill-hooks  in  their  hands; 
the  Hindus  with  large,  soft  eyes,  but 
cruel  expressions  of  conunercial  greed; 
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conscious  of  all  that  had  transpired,  he 
dashed  his  hat  to  the  ground,  glared  at 
me  angrily,  and,  mumbling  ‘curses, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  . . . 

That  was  the  last  time  I had  anything 
to  do  with  him  directly  for  several  weeks, 
for  in  the  mean  time  news  reached  us  of 
America’s  declaration  of  war,  and  I went 
off  and  reported  myself  to  the  post  com- 
mandant for  duty.  I was  told,  though, 
that  he  had  come  once  to  my  old  quar- 
ters, and  had  succeeded  in  borrowing 
five  rup>ees  from  an  assistant.  I judged, 
therefore,  that  he  considered  himself 
neither  crushed  nor  outlawed.  Another 
idea  suggested  itself,  however,  when  they 
told  me  he  had  abandoned  European 
clothes — probably  had  sold  them  to 
some  upstart  native — and  had  taken  to 
a costume  consisting  of  an  old  under- 
shirt, a pair  of  cotton  trousers,  and  bed- 
room slippers. 

‘‘Master,”  said  Bimzi,  “he  looked  in 
truth  like  an  old  seedy  boy.  But  his 
mind  is  childish.  That  wench,  Fatima, 
is  making  roast  meat  of  his  heart !” 

One  evening,  when  I had  dropped  in 
again  at  my  old  quarters  for  a chat  with 
my  successor,  I heard  a call  in  the  alley- 
way  below.  Walking  over  to  the  parapet, 
I looked  down. 

There  was  Rufus,  answering  the  de- 
scription I had  received  of  him  right 
enough,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
somewhat  wizened  boy  from  one  of  the 
shambas.  But  apparently  he  had  not 
yet  lost  his  assurance,  and  still  held  a 
good  idea  of  his  own  imp)ortance,  for  at 
the  moment  when  I discovered  him  he 
had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  building 
as  though  about  to  enter,  and  had  fas- 
tened his  attention  on  an  English  sailor 
who  had  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the 
alley. 

“Hello,  thah.  Jack!”  Rufus  exclaimed. 
“Whah  goin’?” 

The  sailor  stopped  dead,  and  studied 
Rufus  Hamilton  Osborne  with  stolid 
curiosity,  not  deeming  it  possible  that 
the  words  he  had  heard  had  come  from 
the  lips  of  the  black  man,  yet  willing  to 
ascertain.  Rufus,  impressed  by  this 


calm  and  apparently  not  unfriendly  scru- 
tiny, added,  with  cheerful  assurance: 

“Big  news  these  days,  boy!  What  yu 
all  heah  from  home,  anyway?” 

The  sailor  stared  with  stupefied  amaze- 
ment. 

“Home!”  he  grunted.  His  round, 
pink  face  began  to  swell  in  an  alarming 
fashion;  his  eyes  became  small  and 
passionate  as  those  of  a mongoose. 
“Home!”  he  snorted.  ^^Home!  . . . 
What  the  bloomin’  ’ell  does  you  know 
abaht  ’ome?  Your  ruddy  ’ome’s  up 
that  blinkin’  cocoanut-tree!” 

He  choked — seemed  on  the  p)oint  of 
bursting — saved  himself  by  wheeling 
ponderously — ^and  rolled  away,  grunt- 
ing explosively,  and  with  increasing 
vehemence,  until  he  vanished  around  a 
comer,  pausing  first  for  an  empurpled 
eye  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  over- 
whelmed negro. 

Speechless,  Rufus  watched  the  square, 
heavy,  uncompromising  back  swinging 
down  the  alleyway,  and  shivered  every 
time  a grunt  shook  the  ponderous  frame. 
When  the  baleful  eye  turned  back  for  a 
parting  glare,  speculative  and  incredu- 
lous, Rufus  looked  as  though  he  felt 
of  no  account  whatever.  As  soon  as 
he  was  alone  again  he  heaved  an  au- 
dible sigh  and  sat  down  on  my  step  to 
ponder. 

Mumbling  and  grunting  to  himself  for 
several  minutes,  punctuating  with  long- 
drawn-out  “Phews!”  he  finally  said, 
“Law-dee!  Law-dee!”  passed  a hand 
uncertainly  over  his  dazed  brow,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  began  to  shuffle  thought- 
fully away  in  the  direction  of  the  bazaar. 
He  had  not  gone  many  steps,  however, 
before  he  was  overcome  by  a fresh  flood 
of  emotion.  He  stopped.  Glaring  back 
along  the  dark,  empty  alleyway,  he  sud- 
denly shouted: 

“Look  heah,  yu  damn  lime-juicer! 
Who  yu  think  Ah  is,  anyway?  I’s 
Amurican;  and  Ah  gona  bust  yu  haid, 
ef  yu  ain’t  kerful.  Yu  hear  me?  Ah 
means  trouble!  I’s  gona  bust  yo  haid! 
. . . There  was  a solemn  silence;  noth- 
ing but  the  distant  whisper  of  waves,  the 
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could  raise  two  battalions  myself.  . . . 
If  I had  a handful  of  Nandis  here,  I’d 
whip  some  spirit  into  the  stinkin’  ba- 
zaars. I’d  wake  them  up.  Parades  and 
drums  don’t  have  any  effect.  I wish  to 
God  a Hun  raider  would  come  along  and 
put  some  shells  into  the  place.  That 
might  make  them  understand.  There’s 
good  material  here,  but  I can’t  see  how 
we’re  to  get  it  out  voluntarily.” 

No  more  could  I.  Drilling  inces- 
santly with  the  men  we  had  already  re- 
ceived from  the  mainland,  with  a good 
stiffening  of  old  soldiers,  we  got  them, 
at  least,  into  fighting  shape.  We  were 
proud  of  them.  But  an  outbreak  of 
spinal  meningitis  and  the  constant  nib- 
bling of  fever  still  kept  us  hopelessly 
back.  . . . 

“•/am6o.  Catchy  Boy!”  an  old  friend 
greeted  us  one  evening  at  the  club.  “ I’m 
just  up  from  Lindi  on  convalescent  leave. 
You  fellows  ought  to  be  in  that  show 
down  there.  But  they  tell  me  you’ve  got 
a cushy  job  with  the  local  defense.”  . . . 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Catchy 
Boy  choked  over  his  “sun-downer.” 
Then,  in  a few  trenchant  phrases,  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  all  within 
range  of  a loud  and  angry  voice,  he  de- 
manded that  the  devil  and  his  assistants 
confess  that  their  jobs  were  cushy  com- 
pared to  his.  . . . 

As  our  decrepit  car  felt  its  way  along 
the  dark  lane  toward  camp  that  night 
there  came  to  our  ears  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bazaars  the  snarl  of  drums. 
It  aroused  dangerous  reflections  in 
Catchy  Boy’s  mind.  He  thought  of 
v^gomas  and  other  native  diversions  go- 
ing merrily  along  while  headquarters 
persistently  called  on  him  (through  the 
C.  O.,  of  course)  to  complete  his  bat- 
talion or  explain  why  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  Eventually  he  worked 
himself  into  such  a state  that  I had  to 
take  the  wheel  so  that  he  could  explain, 
without  danger,  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  true  state  of  his  emotions.  . . . 

At  orderly-room  in  the  morning  his 
condition  was  desperate.  Another  straf- 
ing had  corpe.tp  hand,  with  a cynical  re- 


quest that  he  name  a date  when  the  bat- 
talion could  move.  He  said  nothing; 
but,  rising  from  his  table,  he  passed  a 
shaking  hand  over  his  very  red  and 
moist  forehead  and  went  to  the  window 
where  he  could  breathe  more  easily. 
Here  I kept  my  eyes  on  him,  discreetly 
saying  nothing. 

As  I watched,  however,  all  at  once  his 
expression  changed  curiously.  The  smol- 
dering sullenness  vanished.  Something 
across  the  parade-ground  had  aroused 
his  intent  interest.  Without  turning  his 
head,  he  beckoned  me  to  the  window. 

Issuing  from  the  dark  shadows  under 
the  mango-trees  that  line  the  approach 
to  the  reservation  came  a small  column 
marching  correctly  in  fours,  and  headed 
by  a vibrant  figure  clad  in  bright  and 
startling  colors.  'We  called  the  native 
Arab  officer,  but  he  also  was  puzzled.  It 
certainly  was  a tattered  column;  but  at 
the  head  marched  three  industrious  mu- 
sicians, one  rattling  on  a drum,  another 
clashing  a pair  of  cymbals,  and  the  third 
blowing  a harmonica;  and  there  was 
nothing  slouchy  about  the  way  it 
moved. 

The  sentry  of  the  first  post  halted  the 
column,  parleyed,  cast  a quick  look  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  orderly-room,  grin- 
ning, and  called  the  corporal  of  the 
guard.  Corporal  Suedi — six  feet  two  of 
lean  muscle  and  heavy  bone — ^advanced 
frowning,  listened  attentively  to  the  gar- 
rulous leader,  also  cast  a glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  orderly-room,  and 
grinned  in  a way  that  lighted  up  the 
whole  landscape.  Then,  inspired,  he 
called  two  of  the  guard,  fell  them  in  on 
either  side  of  the  brightly  clad  leader, 
and  the  column  moved  forward. 

At  this  moment  I caught  the  Arab  offi- 
cer looking  at  me  with  a significant 
smile;  turning,  I caught  the  same  ex- 
pression on  Catchy  Boy’s  face;  turning 
again,  I looked  more  attentively  at  the 
column,  puzzled  for  the  instant  until  I 
grasp)ed  the  full  import  of  the  leader’s 
costume. 

He  wore  a tattered  undershirt;  a bat- 
tered red  tarbush  hung  far  back  on  his 
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kinky  head;  his  broad  sandals  flapped  on 
the  coralline  road  with  a satisfying 
smack;  and  he  carried  a rattan  swagger- 
stick.  The  crowning  feature  of  all, 
though,  was  the  hodrunk  he  had  neatly 
folded  around  his  waist  in  lieu  of  hot  and 
senseless  trousers.  It  hung,  petticoat- 
fashion,  to  his  bare  knees.  It  was  bright- 
ly colored,  and  the  resplendent  pattern 
caught  my  eye  like  the  first  warm  glow  of 
spring  sunshine . It  was  the  American  flag ! 

At  this  moment,  too,  I caught  a sem- 
blance of  the  tune  to  which  the  ragged 
little  column  marched,  singing  lustily. 
The  words  were: 

**Nalipigwa  na  ’mfalme.  Wembe  mkali! 

Kupigana  kufa  ’zuri.  Wembe  mkali! 

Kupigana  kufa  ’zuri.  Wembe  mkali! 

Fust  b’talyun  K — ^A — R!” 

which,  being  translated,  tells  its  own 
story — and  the  story  of  Rufus  Osborne 
Hamilton: 

“I  was  beaten  by  the  chieftain. 

Oh,  the  sharp  razor! 

Fighting  is  a noble  death. 

Oh,  the  sharp  razor! 


Fighting  is  a noble  death. 

Oh,  the  sharp  razor! 

And  the  first  battalion  K.  A.  R.” 

The  tune  was  that  of  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 

Rufus  drew  his  column  to  attention, 
saluted  rhe  with  frowning  importance, 
and  reported  a batch  of  recruits. 

We  took  them  to  our  hearts.  We 
passed  over  seventy  fit  for  duty,  and 
swore  them  in  on  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
and  by  their  tribal  marks;  and  had  them 
on  the  drill-ground  in  twenty-four  hours. 
We  suggested  to  Rufus,  in  a gentle  and 
diplomatic  way,  that  he  could  go  out  and 
get  some  more — since  Rufus  was  obvi- 
ously over  our  stated  age  limit.  We 
pointed  out  that  every  fresh  recruit  was 
worth  a rupee  to  him. 

His  goatee  stuck  out  like  a bayonet. 

“Damn  the. rupee!  seh,”  he  said. 
“This  man’s  an  Amurican,  an’  he’s  a 
fightin’-man!  I’s  just  naturally  boun’ 
to  go  to  war.” 

So  we  passed  him  in  at  the  head  of  the 
first  American  contingent. 


THE  GROPERS 

BY  GEORGE  O’NEIL 

There  is  so  little  that  a man  may  know 

After  he  names  the  stars  and  vanished  kings! 
Year  upon  year,  infinite  seasons  go 

Leaving  him  puzzled  by  eternal  things. 

The  careful  music  of  the  living  heart 

Beating  the  measure  for  each  hour  and  day. 

This  song  and  men  have  never  been  apart. 

Yet  why  it  was  begun  no  man  can  say. 

The  flame  which  is  the  soul’s  strange  entity 
Consumes  the  very  thing  it  wears  for  cloak. 
Burns  every  atom  that  a man  may  be. 

Yet  lives,  less  palpable  than  drifting  smoke. 

And  ecstasy  awakened  when  my  hand 
Has  felt  another’s  faltering  to  speak — 

What  is  in  this  men  so  misunderstand — 

This  simple  answer  from  the  truth  they  seek? 
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BY  ONE  OF  THEM 


A NUMBER  of  years  ago,  in  my 
unregenerate  days,  as  I rode  down 
to  my  office  one  morning  in  the  street-car 
— it  was  before  the  universality  of  the 
automobile,  when  business  men  were  not 
afraid  to  be  seen  riding  on  street-cars  for 
fear  their  credit  would  be  shaken — I sat 
beside  a neighbor,  a successful  broker, 
who  had  evidently  tasted  the  surfeit  of 
the  seamy  side  of  competition.  With  a 
tone  of  disgust  he  related  an  unpleasant 
business  experience  he  had  just  passed 
through  and  concluded  his  narrative  by 
saying,  wish  I could  go  fat*  away  from 
this  dirty  city,  have  a cottage,  grow 
flowers,  and  go  fishing.^’ 

There  are  probably  very  few  active 
men  in  business  or  politics  or  the  more 
arduous  professions  who  do  not,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  the  same  reaction 
against  the  goading  of  modern  life — the 
everlasting  urging  which  brings  out  the 
cunning  in  man,  and  the  craftiness,  and 
culminates  in  the  survival  of  the  slick. 
To  raise  flowers  around  a cottage  wall, 
and  to  fish!  To  feel  the  gentle  stimulus 
of  being  in  partnership  with  Nature’s 
seasons  and  in  collusion  with  her  laws — 
or  to  surrender  to  the  innocent  excite- 
ment of  angling  for  the  noble  trout  or 
gamey  bass  in  the  great  solitudes,  far 
away  from  the  grimy  sordidness  of  man! 
It’s  a primitive  impulse  and  not  an  igno- 
ble one. 

To  have  time  to  muse,  to  think  things 
through,  to  be  your  own  boss,  to  live 
calmly  and  quietly,  to  read  what  you 
please,  to  write  or  speak  what  is  in  your 
mind — all  these  alluring  p)ossibilities 
flashed  before  me,  like  a dancing  proces- 
sion of  bewitching  temptresses,  when  a 
letter  came,  some  years  after  the  confes- 


sional of  my  world-tired  neighbor,  in- 
viting me  to  become  a college  professor. 
When  I succumbed  to  the  temptation, 
my  business  and  professional  acquaint- 
ances said  good-by  to  me  with  long  faces, 
as  if  I were  going  out  of  the  world,  or  on 
a verj^  dangerous  journey  from  which  I 
probably  would  not  return,  the  kind  of 
a journey  life-insurance  companies  re- 
fuse to  sanction. 

But  I w'as  bound  to  have  my  cottage, 
my  flowers,  and  my  fishing — my  time, 
my  books,  my  dreams,  fancies  for  which 
the  ruthless  city  had  no  patience.  The 
campus  w'as  to  be  my  half-way  station 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

I soon  discovered  that  being  a college 
professor  was  a luxury,  a very  great 
luxury.  You  had  not  merely  a garden 
and  a cottage  to  yourself,  you  had  a 
whole  world  to  yourself — the  college 
world;  its  green  fields,  the  complacent 
campus  writh  swaying  elms;  its  land- 
marks, the  staid  old  buildings,  ivy-cov- 
ered and  souvenir-laden;  its  traditions, 
stories  of  absent-minded  scholars  and 
their  innocent  misdoings;  its  heroes,  the 
great  quarterbacks  and  oarsmen  that 
wTought  victory  in  the  dim  past,  and 
alumni  w^hose  college  pranks  formed  the 
prelude  to  great  achievements;  its 
cycles,  four  brief  years,  that  compass  the 
exi>eriences  of  each  class;  its  spirit,  the 
buoyant  soul  of  youth;  its  aura,  the 
mellow’^  light  of  learning,  w^hich  knows 
neither  age  nor  sex  nor  race  nor  jeal- 
ousy, and  only  one  passion,  the  zeal  to 
know.  A little  world,  an  offish,  imprac- 
tical world,  a world  that  smells  of  musty 
books  and  is  noisy  with  the  chatter  of 
smug  theorists,  says  the  cynic.  It’s  just 
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as  large  a world  as  you  choose  to  make 
it.  It  has  possibilities.  It  is  as  wide  as 
your  sciences,  which  embrace  the  uni- 
verse; as  broad  as  your  philosophies, 
which  include  all  mankind  and  the  an- 
gels and  their  gods:  as  varied  as  your 
literatures,  which  analyze  all  passions  and 
disturbances;  and  as  practical  as  your 
laboratories,  which  are  the  corner-stone 
of  all  industry. 

I soon  discovered  that  I had  not  only 
my  student  world;  I had  the  world,  the 
whole  orbis  terrarurriy  as  my  own!  From 
our  college  hill  the  world  doesn’t  look 
flat,  as  it  does  to  those  who  live  on  it; 
it  looks  round;  so  far  are  we  away,  so 
does  perspective  reveal  the  truth.  I had 
the  whole  world,  not  in  my  p)ocket,  to  be 
sure,  but  “in  my  mind,”  as  the  children 
say.  It  was  mine,  not  by  the  vulgar 
right  of  purchase,  but  by  the  truer  and 
subtler  title,  the  right  of  possession.  I 
possessed  it  because  it  did  not  possess 
me. 

When  we  can  get  far  enough  away 
from  the  whole  thing,  and  see  the  cities 
as  ant-hills  scurrying  with  the  instinct  to 
kill,  and  the  factories  as  dung-heaps 
where  battling  beetles  thrive,  the  pos- 
sessive case  acquires  a new  meaning. 

“There  is  one  privilege  a college  pro- 
fessorship brings  denied  most  men,”  a 
prominent  statesman  of  studious  habits 
once  told  me.  “You  have  time  to  read 
everything.  I envy  you  that  oppor- 
tunity.” Of  course  no  one,  least  of  all  a 
professor,  wants  to  read  “everything,” 
but  there  is  time.  This  is  the  great 
luxury  of  being  a professor — you  have 
time.  I mean,  of  course,  that  you 
have  time  to  do  what  you  want  most  to 
do,  to  follow  an  intellectual  bent  through 
all  its  curvatures.  A scholar  is  always 
a pathfinder  for  his  professional  routine. 
He  absorbs,  discusses,  analyzes,  synthe- 
sizes, only  to  pass  on  his  learning  in 
homeopathic  pellets  it  may  be,  though 
not  always  sugar-coated,  but  to  pass  on, 
nevertheless,  to  others  the  fruitage  of 
his  toil.  So  he  is  a slave,  not  to  a busi- 
ness, or  to  a corporation,  or  to  a con- 


vention, but  only  to  himself  and  to 
his  absorbing  tasks.  If  a man  has  not 
the  ingenuity,  the  patience,  and  the 
passion  for  weaving  time  and  thought 
into  the  fine  fabrics  of  knowledge,  then 
he  is  not  chosen  for  the  luxury  of  schol- 
arship. 

And  this  requires  a much  more  power- 
ful engine  than  the  average  occupations 
of  life.  A mind,  without  the  requisite 
momentum  to  carry  it  through  these 
self-imposed  handicaps,  slows  dov^m,  and 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  a complete 
standstill.  Intellectual  dry-rot  follows. 
It  takes  a much  more  powerful  will,  a 
more  luminous  mind,  to  live  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  professor’s  luxuries 
than  to  succeed  in  heaping  up  a pyramid 
of  dollars.  The  competition  of  the  mar- 
ket-place has  a thousand  artificial  nostra 
which  stimulate  the  worldling’s  nerve. 
The  scholar’s  push  is  all  from  within — 
and  from  abov’^e. 

It  is,  after  all,  only  the  elect  who  can 
be  giv^en  the  luxury  of  wallowing  in  time 
and  in  long  vacations.  For  a luxury  soon 
softens  the  average  human  into  useless- 
ness, just  as  necessity  goads  him  to  sin. 

Now  all  luxuries  are  costly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rarity  and  intrinsic  value, 
like  antique  Oriental  fabrics  and  peach- 
blow  vases.  The  professor  must  pay  for 
his  luxury,  and  pay  high.  The  law 
classifies  colleges  with  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  poorhouses  as  “eleemosynary 
institutions.”  There  is  much  more  than 
dry  legal  humor  in  this.  Of  course  no 
one  expects  a professor  to  live  on  his 
salary  in  these  days  of  war  profiteers  and 
profiteers’  prices.  ^\Tien  he  turns  his 
pockets  inside  out,  looking  for  his  vaca- 
tion money,  he  reflects,  “WTiat  does  it 
profit  a professor  though  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  have  no  bank-account?” 
At  the  risk  of  impairing  the  value  of  his 
luxury,  he  turns  to  one  or  two  adv^enti- 
tious  pursuits  to  increase  his  income. 
He  writes,  but  there  is  only  a limited 
market  for  high-brow  stuff.  He  lectures 
— ah,  these  professorial  lectures!  “We 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  your  expenses,”  the 
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invitation  generously  says.  But  it  soon 
turns  out  that  this  means  the  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  the  locus  operand^ 
and  a cold  bed  in  the  spare  room — not 
the  expense  incurred  in  gathering  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  enough  to  prepare 
the  lecture.  Sometimes  an  organization 
— usually  a school  or  women’s  club — 
offers  more  than  expenses — a little  bit 
more.  But  your  commercial  organiza- 
tions, your  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
your  Manufacturers’  Associations  and 
Rotary  Clubs,  you  are  happy  if  they  are 
really  “glad”  to  pay  your  expenses,  for 
it  does  denote  some  eagerness  on  their 
part  to  hear  your  carefully  culled  wis- 
dom. As  to  rich  men’s  annual  dinners — 
why,  are  you  not  fed  and  wined  as  you 
cannot  be  fed  at  your  own  table?  and 
are  you  not  in  intimate  companionship 
for  a whole  evening  with  the  Men  Who 
Have  Made  This  City,  who  now  conde- 
scend to  hobnob  with  you!  How  often 
it  comes  over  me,  that  I have  been  in- 
vited to  a commercial  dinner  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  emerald  parsley  is 
put  upon  the  meat-platter,  to  garnish 
the  occasion  with  a touch  of  vegetable 
freshness. 

When  I was  a worldling  and  partici- 
pated in  these  affairs,  I used  to  be 
greeted  cheerily  by  the  beneficiaries  as 
one  of  their  number.  Often  an  old 
acquaintance  would'  slap  me  on  the 
back  and  say:  “Hello,  old  man!  How 
are  you?”  Not  so  since  I have  become  a 
professor.  Who  dares  slap  a professor  on 
the  back?  The  greeting  is  still  quite 
cordial,  but  it  has  an  undertone  of  re- 
spect, cold  and  formal  resp>ect.  That, 
too,  is  part  of  the  honorarium.  So  much 
for  exi>enses,  the  rest  in  honor  and 
respect ! 

For  some  reason  or  other  professors 
are  not  presumed  to  need  money.  They 
are  suppc:>ed  to  feed  on  an  ethereal  nec- 
tar, a divine  distillate,  that  eludes  the 
money-getter.  Of  course  this  is  true,  and 
they  do  not  ask  for  very  much  money. 
But  professors  have  bodies,  and  usually 
they  have  families.  In  this  latter  respect 
these  mendicant  monks  of  modern  medi- 


evalism differ  from  their  homologues  of 
the  “dark  ages.” 

It  is  indeed  a great  luxury  to  be  a 
professor.  Only  a few  can  afford  it. 
And  this  material  stress  has  'already 
shown  its  debilitating  effect  in  American 
colleges.  The  cult  is  being  recruited  from 
a none  too  promising  class — the  genteel 
and  penitent  sons  of  the  rich  who  wish 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  bucaneering 
ancestors.  Occasionally  a charming 
daughter  of  means,  with  a passion  to 
equalize  the  process  of  distribution,  mar- 
ries an  instructor,  thereby  satisfying  a 
feminine  craving  for  vicarious  economic 
sacrifice. 

Already  one  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties, situated  in  a leading  city,  by  repute 
of  college  gossip,  employs  only  profes- 
sors with  a private  income  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  up  “proper  social  stand- 
ards.” It  chooses  its  faculty,  not  by 
what  the  suspect  has  under  his  hat,  but 
under  his  hand.  Of  course  I cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  report — 
Heavens,  no!  But  there  is  a great  deal 
of  circumstantial  evidence  to  bear  it 
out — and  stern  necessity,  too,  for  who 
can  live  in  a great  city  these  days  on  a 
professor’s  salary?  And  somehow  profes- 
sors must  live,  though  “proper  social 
standards”  are  diflScult  to  define. 
“Proper”  for  what?  Is  it  prop)osed  to 
weld  the  snobdom  of  the  library  to  the 
snobdom  of  the  drawing-room?  Then 
indeed  will  the  professor’s  be  a perilous 
journey  between  the  Scylla  of  intellectual 
dry-rot  and  the  Chary bdis  of  wealth. 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  genteel 
poverty  to  which  the  scholar  is  con- 
demned for  a life  servitude  is  having  its 
effect  upon  the  professorial  quality. 
Every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  graduate  seminars  knows  that  the 
brightest  boys  shun  the  Ph.D.  highway. 
An  alumnus  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
richest  and  finest  universities,  who,  in 
spite  of  a successful  business  career,  has 
kept  his  mind  fresh  and  buoyant,  said  to 
me  not  long  ago:  “When  I go  back  to 
visit  the  old  place  I declare  that  I al- 
most tremble  for  the  future  of  the  uni- 
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versity.  Most  of  the  younger  teachers, 
the  instructors  and  assistants,  seem  to 
me  to  be  by  no  means  of  the  caliber 
from  which  professors  are  made.” 

Our  specialized  civilization  now  opens 
to  the  man  of  intellectual  bent  many  new 
avenues  of  delightful  research.  It  is  no 
longer  true,  for  instance,  that  chemists 
or  physicists  must  resort  to  university 
laboratories  for  pursuing  their  sf)ecialty. 
Great  expectations  await  these  scientists 
at  the  threshold  of  industry.  Engineer- 
ing, in  all  its  branches,  lures  the  inquir- 
ing mind.  Forestry  and  scientific  agri- 
culture have  given  the  botanist  and  ento- 
mologist a new  lease  of  life.  Mines  and 
oil-fields  have  called  to  the  geologist. 
Even  the  ‘‘sociologist,”  that  amorphous 
hybrid  of  economics,  politics,  and  what 
not,  becomes  a “welfare”  specialist,  or 
runs  an  employment  bureau,  or  meta- 
morphoses into  a municipal-research 
bloodhound  on  the  hot  scent  for  sup- 
ix>sed  misdeeds. 

Our  state,  municipal,  and  federal 
governments  are  relying  more  and  more 
every  year  on  the  work  of  the  specialist, 
who  must  be  a college-trained  man,  and 
who  not  infrequently  is  a professor 
turned  into  a mild  sort  of  bureaucrat. 
Every  great  industrial  enterprise  em- 
ploys experts,  not  alone  in  the  sciences 
that  form  its  basic  activities,  but  in 
their  social  and  economic  organizations. 
Great  banks  now  lean,  J3erhaps  lightly, 
on  economists  and  statisticians.  And  ex- 
porters now  employ  geographers,  ethnol- 
ogists, and  naturalists  to  pave  the  way 
for  wise  investments.  The  reader  can 
easily  call  to  mind,  in  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  some  unique  field 
newly  opened  to  the  college-trained 
specialist. 

Even  the  call  of  politics  has  not  en- 
tirely avoided  the  professor’s  quiet. 
Wonder  of  wonders,  a college  professor 
has  become  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a former  President  of  the 
United  States  became  for  a time  a col- 
lege professor!  This,  I admit,  is  the 
greatest  academic  swap  on  record. 

So  does  the  world,  simultaneously. 
You  CXU.— No.  S41.— H 


stimulate  and  rob  the  scholar.  It  stimu- 
lates him  by  enriching  the  market  value 
of  his  product,  the  college  student,  a 
thousandfold.  It  robs  him  of  his  choicest 
heirs,  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  carry 
on  his  investigations  where  he  lays  them 
down.  The  seriousness  of  this  loss  is 
just  beginning  to  be  recognized  by 
thoughtful  men,  who  realize  that  you 
cannot  have  chemists  without  great 
teachers  of  chemistry,  or  economists 
without  fearless  pioneer  minds  to  ex- 
plore the  sordid  details  of  the  doings  of 
the  “economic  man,”  or  engineers  with- 
out masterful  mathematicians,  or  physi- 
cians without  inquiring  biologists. 

In  fact,  you  cannot  have  civilization — 
of  any  sort — without  the  professor! 

There  is  one  further  price  the  profes- 
sor is  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  luxury 
of  his  existence,  in  some  of  our  universi- 
ties, and  it  is  the  last  farthing.  He  is 
asked  to  surrender  his  autonomy  to  a 
board  of  trustees,  who,  being  largely 
factory-made,  are  keen  on  applying  fac- 
tory standards  to  scholarship.  This  they 
do  in  their  haste  to  make  the  college 
“eflScient.”  No  sin  will  bear  so  heavily 
on  the  Hun,  not  his  atrocities  and  his 
abominations,  as  this  cursed  efficiency- 
hunting he  taught  the  world.  The 
mania  is  now  among  us,  and  the  con- 
summation of  its  evil  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  scholarship.  It  can’t  be  done. 
The  moment,  Mr.  Trustee,  that  you 
begin  to  standardize  scholarship,  schol- 
arship vanishes.  There  are  no  outward 
norms  by  which  a board  of  overseers,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  can  iden- 
tify the  .scholar. 

When  factory  methods  are  applied  to 
professors,  they  will  unionize  them.selves 
and  demand  factory  pay  and  factory 
hours.  For  factories  are  run  for  making 
dollars,  and  for  that  alone.  Then,  of 
course,  you  will  have  a factory,  and  not 
a college — a producer  of  things,  and  not 
of  p>ersons.  It  is  conceivable  that  you 
may  contrive  a mental  machine,  and 
run  its  routine  by  steam.  But  its  output 
will  be  pitiful  human  sausages,  walking 
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wieners,  stuflFed  to  the  limit  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Muck-rake  the  college  and  the  profes- 
sor; they  can  stand  it!  Some  years  ago  a 
notorious  muck-raker  tried  it.  But  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  followed  the 
trail  of  political  and  commercial  skunks 
for  so  long  that  he  could  not  smell  a 
violet  when  he  came  across  one.  Muck- 
rake the  scholar;  he  will  only  smile.  But 
don’t  “survey”  him.  Your  crass  theodo- 
lite and  sextant  will  kill  the  spirit  of 
learning.  He  is  willing  to  pay  every 
other  price  you  exact  for  the  luxury  of 
his  chosen  existence,  but  he  won’t  pay 
this  price.  Because  he  can’t.  This  is 
not  merely  extortion;  it  is  murder.  You 
may  exterminate,  but  you  cannot  meas- 
ure, scholarship  by  the  methods  of  com- 
mercial Bolshevism. 

After  all,  the  professor’s  relation  to 
the  world  is  reciprocal.  If  the  world 
wants  scholars,  it  must  pay  for  them, 
and  the  price  is  cheap  in  currency,  but 
exacting  in  spiritual  values.  He  must  be 
let  alone.  He  is  willing,  in  turn,  to  pay 


the  price  of  his  luxury,  a very  great  price 
as  the  market-place  measures  values, 
but  he  is  content  to  pay  it.  For  he  deals 
in  precious  utilities.  He  is  even  hardened 
to  the  spectacle  of  seeing  a rambunctious 
and  megaphoned  athletic  coach  paid 
twice  or  three  times  the  salary,  and  a 
hundred  times  the  acclaim,  received  by 
the  profoundest  scholar.  For  he  knows 
that  this  is  merely  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  pers^ersion  of  values  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  golden  calf.  He  dreams 
on,  in  the  great  hope  that  his  own  coun- 
try will  some  day  exalt  its  savants,  as 
do  the  French,  who  have  learned,  by 
dramatic  experiences,  to  value  the  subt- 
ler utilities  of  the  spirit,  and  for  whom, 
therefore,  the  actinic  sunlight  of  wisdom 
has  turned  the  starch  of  materialism 
into  the  sugar  of  refinement. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the 
ultimate  optimism  of  mankind  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  will  always  be  a handful 
of  men,  of  philosophers,  poets,  profes- 
sors, who  are  willing  to  lose  the  whole 
world,  and  yet  possess  it.  “For  the 
poor  always  ye  have  with  you.” 


A SONG  IN  SUMMER 


BY  CH.\RLES  HANSON  TO\WE 

WHEN  the  days  are  on  fire  from  the  lamp  of  the  sun. 

And  the  long  afternoons  heal  the  heart  with  their  peace, 
I dream  of  a time  when  my  life  will  not  run 

On  these  highways  of  joy  where  the  flowers  increase. 

Oh,  I think  of  a day  when  the  clouds  will  drift  by 
In  lordly  procession  above  yonder  hill. 

While  I shall  be  sleeping  beneath  the  hushed  sky, 

But  dreaming,  still  dreaming,  though  lying  so  still. 

Yet  well  I shall  know  of  this  pageant  of  green, 

This  splendor  that  thrills  through  the  wide,  aching  world; 

And  see  once  again  what  my  glad  eyes  have  seen. 

When  June’s  splendid  banners  are  proudly  unfurled. 

The  pomp  and  the  glory  of  summer  I’ll  know; 

I shall  see  the  moon  rise  on  the  crest  of  the  hill; 

And  I shall  be  happy  when  soft  the  winds  blow. 

And  smile  in  my  sleep,  though  I lie  there  so  still! 
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THE  ^‘VENDOO’’ 


BY  MARY  ESTHER  MITCHELL 


ARLINDA  CRAWFORD,  tall  and 
-IJL  gaunt,  stepping  along  the  road 
which  stretched  solitary  and  indetermi- 
nate in  the  foggy  atmosphere,  drew  her 
coat  collar  closer  about  her  neck  and 
pulled  her  damp  and  clinging  veil  from 
her  moist  face. 

“I  declare,”  she  exclaimed  to  herself, 
*T  didn’t  remember  it  was  so  fur!  It  ’ll 
be  ^ mercy  if  it  don’t  rain  ’fore  I git 
there.  I wish  to  goodness  I’d  got  some- 
body to  bring  me  over!”  There  was  a 
note  of  |>eevishness  in  her  exasperation 
which  betrayed  the  habitual  attitude  of 
the  abused. 

At  that  very  moment  the  creak  of 
wheels  caused  her  to  look  around,  and  an 
old  wagon,  drawn  by  a white  horse,  drew 
up  at  her  side. 

“Want  a lift?”  inquired  the  driver. 

The  dilapidated  vehicle  groaned  and 
gave  under  Arlinda’s  weight  as  she 
clambered  onto  the  muddy  step,  and  in 
her  effort  to  preserve  her  balance  she  was 
precipitated  into  the  seat  with  consider- 
able violence.  It  took  her  a moment 
to  regain  her  breath  sufficiently  to  pour 
out  her  gratitude. 

“All  right,  all  right!”  acknowledged 
her  benefactor,  cutting  her  thanks  short. 
“Ain’t  this  the  dumbest  spell?  I don’t 
know  when  there’s  bin  a reel  clear 
momin’.  It  ’ll  burn  off,  I reckon,  but 
it’s  mighty  hard  on  the  bones  to  start  in 
every  day  soaked.  I say  gov’ment  better 
let  liquor  alone  fur  a spell  an’  give  us 
some  dry-weather  laws!”  This  bit  of 
wit  so  cheered  the  speaker  into  his  native 
good  humor  that  he  chuckled, 

“You  don’t  reely  think  it  would  do 
any  good,  do  you?”  asked  Arlinda,  in  a 
tone  carefully  modulated  to  give  no 
offense  while  it  deprecated. 

She  had  put  aside  her  limp  veil  and 


the  driver’s  mild  blue  eyes  met  an  en- 
tirely serious  gaze.  He  stared  at  the 
long,  serious,  unhumorous  face  for  a mo- 
ment, a trifle  disconcerted  at  having  his 
innocent  joke  returned  to  him  unopened, 
but  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his 
chagrin. 

“Bin  in  these  parts  before,  ma’am?” 

His  companion  made  no  answer. 

“Ain’t  canvassin’  nor  nothin’?” 

“No,  oh  no,”  returned  Arlinda, 
hastily. 

“No  harm  intended,”  assured  the 
man.  “I  guess  it  was  thet  black  bag 
made  me  think  so.  Some  reel  nice 
women  go  out  on  the  road.  Gosh!  they 
can  git  me,  every  time!  My  wife  says, 
‘’Ix)nzo  Rawson,  you’re  softer  ’n  but- 
ter!’” He  struck  his  knee  in  gleeful 
reminiscence.  “ I take  it  you’re  headed 
fur  the  vendoo?” 

At  the  mention  of  her  companion’s 
name,  Arlinda  gave  a swift,  startled 
glance  at  the  face  by  her  side.  The  eyes 
under  the  shaggy  brows  met  hers  with- 
out a gleam  of  recognition  and  she  re- 
gained her  composure. 

“Well,”  she  admitted,  “I  thought  I’d 
take  a look.  I’m  feered  it  ’ll  be  over  ’fore 
I git  there.” 

“ Scott ! thet  needn’t  trouble  you.  It  ’ll 
last  all  day.  Thet  house ’s  full  to  bustin’. 
Them  folks  never  give  away  much  ’s 
a pin’s  wuth.  Ever  know  any  of 
them?” 

“I’ve — seen  some  of  them,  years 
agone.” 

“They  wam’t  much  fur  mixin’.  Kept 
to  themselves,  old  folks  an’  all;  helt  thet 
they  was  better  ’n  the  common.  Nobody 
’ain’t  hed  a charnce  to  git  inter  the 
house  fur  I dunno  how  long,  an’  now  the 
women  folks  are  fair  crazy  to  see  what’s 
there.  My  wife’s  consider ’ble  put  out 
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head  at  the  small  coin  tendered  him. 
“I  ain’t  runnin’  no  stage.  If  it  hadn’t  bin 
me  it ’d  bin  somebody  else.  Hull  coun- 
ty’s out  fur  this  here  picnic.” 

Arlinda  Crawford  and  her  brother 
Richard  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  and  aunt  in  this  very  house,  stand- 
ing, then  as  now,  aloof  and  remote  from 
its  neighbors — not  so  much  in  the  matter 
of  actual  distance  as  in  the  air  of  reserve 
with  which  it  drew  its  figurative  skirts 
about  it  in  conscious  superiority.  Their 
youth  had  not  been  happy,  especially 
that  of  the  girl  on  whom  the  inflexible 
hand  of  her  aimt  had  rested  heavily.  The 
uncle  was  a mild,  good-tempered  soul, 
entirely  under  the  rule  of  his  wife,  and  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  household. 
The  woman  was  bound  to  dominate  any 
situation;  when  that  situation  was  em- 
bodied in  the  meek  and  fear-filled  form 
of  Arlinda  the  control  was  complete. 
The  girl’s  rearing  had  put  an  emphasis 
on  her  native  timidity  and  indecision. 
She  was  of  the  kindly,  hesitating  type, 
and  her  conciliatory  and  apologetic  bear- 
ing was  her  armor  against  the  hostility 
of  a suspected  universe. 

‘‘How  anybody  as  mild-natered  as 
’Lindy  can  think  the  world  gone  to  per- 
dition ’s  more  ’n’  I can  git  the  reckonin’ 
of,”  her  brother,  the  Captain,  would  re- 
mark. “That  notion  ’n’  her  housekeep- 
in’  are  the  two  things  she  seems  to  holt 
onter.  Otherwise  she  steers  a muddled 
course,  yawin’  an’  jibin’  all  over  creation 
’fore  she  hits  anchorage.” 

Richard  was  a sturdy  boy  and  fared 
better  than  his  sister.  As  soon  as  he  \vas 
grown  he  ran  off  to  sea.  Later,  when  he 
was  mate  on  a coaster,  he  sent  for  Ar- 
linda and  established  a home  at  his  port. 
He  prospered  and  finally  owned  the 
small  schooner  of  which  he  was  master. 
Neither  he  nor  Arlinda  married,  and 
when  the  Captain,  crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism, was  forced  to  leave  the  water,  they 
settled  into  a placid  existence.  Now, 
through  a series  of  unlooked-for  deaths, 
they  had  fallen  heir  to  the  house  of  their 
youth.  They  decided — or  at  least  the 


Captain  did,  for  Arlinda  seldom  assisted 
in  a decision — to  sell  the  old  home  and 
its  contents.  As  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  two  should  personally  attend 
to  the  business  details,  and  as  Richard 
was  helpless  under  a sharp  attack  of  his 
enemy,  it  fell  to  Arlinda  to  travel  to  the 
little  town  near  the  village  in  which  the 
lawyer  who  had  charge  of  the  prop)erty 
resided. 

The  idea  of  his  sister,  astray  without  a 
pilot,  struck  the  Captain  with  dismay. 
“I  dunno  what  she’ll  git  afoul  of,”  he 
thought,  gloomily.  “If  there’s  a rock  in 
the  channel  she’ll  hit  it,  mark  it  as  I 
may.”  There  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
however,  and  the  Captain  tried  to  pro- 
vide advice  for  all  emergencies. 

“When  you  git  through  with  the  law- 
yer, why  don’t  you  take  soundin’s  at  the 
old  place?  Mabbe  there’s  some  furniture 
you’d  like  to  git  holt  of  ’fore  the  sale.” 

But  Arlinda  was  tremulous  at  the  very 
thought.  “I  wouldn’t  hev  one  of  Aunt’s 
things  in  the  house!”  she  declared.  “The 
quicker  they’re  sold  an’  out  o’  my  knowl- 
edge the  easier  I’ll  be.  As  fur  seein’  the 
place,  it  ha’nts  me  as  it  is.  I don’t  want 
to  lay  eyes  on  it!” 

“Well,  well,”  soothed  the  Captain. 
“There  ain’t  nobody  goin’  to  make  you 
do  nothin’,  so  ca’m  down!” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  inwardly  trem- 
bling Arlinda  summoned  the  courage  of 
necessity,  packed  a few  articles,  pinned 
her  ticket  to  her  handkerchief,  stuffed 
her  handkerchief  into  her  ample  wallet 
— borrowed  from  the  Captain  — hid 
the  wallet  in  the  bottom  of  her  bag, 
and  started,  very  helpless  and  flurried. 
Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
lawyer  she  committed  no  indiscretion, 
but  when  the  business  was  completed 
she  was  seized  with  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  mind  to  which  her  vacillating 
nature  was  liable. 

“I’d  kinder  like  to  see  the  auction,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  wouldn’t  let  on 
to  nobody  who  I be,  an’  it  W’ould  be  reel 
int’restin’  to  be  unbekno\\Tist.” 

She  wrote  a scrawling  postal  card  to 
tell  her  brother  that  she  would  be  gone 
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a dwelling,  the  laying  to  waste  of  a cita- 
del. Arlinda  could  not  have  put  her  feel- 
ings into  words,  but  she  was  shaken  by 
a strange  indignation.  She  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  her  girlhood  held 
memories  which  were  neither  bitter  nor 
rebellious.  An  unexpected  affection  for 
these  surroundings  of  her  youth  came 
over  her,  bringing  with  it  an  impulse  to 
shield  them  from  irreverent  gaze.  A 
work-basket  was  standing  on  a little 
table  by  her  side;  from  it  a bit  of  sewing 
straggled  helplessly,  the  needle  still 
threaded.  An  old  sofa  was  lying  in  the 
gravel  of  the  path,  its  worn  and  patched 
top  mercilessly  revealed.  There  was 
nothing  too  intimate,  no  economy  too 
private  to  be  dragged  out  to  the  careless 
jeers  of  a rude  world.  “ I wisht  I hadn’t 
come,”  thought  Arlinda. 

A decrepit  rocking-chair  stood  imder 
an  apple-tree.  In  its  rightful  comer  it 
had  fitted  comfortably,  a dignified  and 
friendly  article  of  family  faith,  its  shab- 
biness but  an  endearing  badge  of  service. 
Wrenched  from  its  en\’ironment  it  was 
but  a broken  bit  of  truck  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  chance  bidder.  There  was 
something  cruel,  indecent  in  such  expo- 
sure. Arlinda  blinked  her  eyes  against  a 
sudden  rush  of  tearful  emotion.  “Seems 
if  I could  see  Uncle  settin’  in  it  this  very 
minute!”  she  said  to  herself.  “I  guess 
I’ll  hev  to  git  holt  o’  thet  somehow.” 
She  felt  guilty,  resp)onsible  for  the  igno- 
miny of  such  a display.  Shades  of  the 
past  seemed  to  gaze  at  her  with  re- 
proachful eyes.  “I’m  glad  there  ain’t 
nobody  thet  knows  me,”  she  thought. 

The  country  “vendoo”  possesses  an 
atmosphere  never  to  be  found  in  the  city 
rooms  of  auction;  the  setting  is  as  differ- 
ent as  that  of  the  amateur  out-of-doors 
performance  is  to  the  stage  drama.  The 
clear  blue  sky  is  the  roof,  the  grass  the  floor. 
The  birds  crowd  the  green-hung  gal- 
leries and  the  heaven-born  breeze  wafts 
a refreshment  never  obtained  from  the 
electric  fan.  Also  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  actors  and  the  properties.  The  auc- 
tioneer is  a man  of  parts,  known  far  and 
near.  Each  article  put  up  is  full  of  asso- 


ciation to  its  purchaser.  Mrs.  Riggs, 
perchance,  obtains  the  chum  which  she 
last  saw  in  the  now  lifeless  hands  of  her 
neighbor;  her  husband  bids  for  the  hoe 
he  has  so  often  borrowed.  Mrs.  Pierce 
gratifies  her  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
best  bedroom  set,  and  the  village  gossip 
has — ^and  takes — ^the  opportunity  to 
count  the  patches  in  the  sitting-room 
carpet.  All  that  was  hidden  is  made 
known  and  nothing  is  sacred  from  scm- 
tiny.  The  patron  of  the  city  sale  takes 
his  toll  with  entire  indifference  to  the 
personal  equation;  the  bidder  of  the 
“vendoo”  has,  along  with  property 
gained,  material  for  hours  of  reminis- 
cence and  conjecture. 

Prom  a vantage-point  of  the  piazza, 
Arlinda  could  watch  every  move  of  the 
auctioneer.  He  stood  on  a hacked  but 
trusty  carpenter’s  bench  which  brought 
him  well  above  the  crowd.  The  dusky 
shadows  of  the  big,  open  bam  formed  a 
good  background  for  his  tall  figure  and 
iron-gray  head.  His  personality  was 
commanding  and  he  held  his  audience 
easily.  Even  the  little  boys  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  familiarities.  The 
sun  was  blazing  now  and  the  crowd  per- 
spiring. The  auctioneer  had  removed 
his  coat  and  loosened  his  tie  and  collar; 
he  repeatedly  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
thick,  upstanding  hair  as  if  impatient  of 
its  warmth.  But  even  the  fierce  autumn 
heat  did  not  make  him  relax  his  efforts. 
He  was  never  still  a moment.  His 
shrewd  eyes  were  everywhere,  gathering 
up  the  slightest  indications  of  interest 
and  translating  them  into  bids.  His  ears 
were  tuned  to  the  faintest  whisper. 
Many  of  those  present,  formulating  an 
inward  comment  by  a slight  motion  of 
their  lips,  found  themselves,  to  their 
great  surprise,  possessors  of  some  unde- 
sired acquisitions.  There  was  scarcely 
a break  in  the  monologue.  “Dollar 
twenty-five — twenty-five.  Who’ll  give 
fifty?  Fifty.  WTio’ll  give  fifty?  Dollar 
fifty.  Who’ll  give  seventy-five?  Do  I 
hear  seventy-five?  Going  at  fifty.  Last 
chance  at  seventy-five!  Fifty,  fifty! 
Gone  at  fifty !”  The  rapid  phrases  took 
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red  chest  of  drawers;  the  collection 
drew  out  a mild  joke  from  the  crowd  and 
a laugh  ran  around.  The  auctioneer 
ceased  his  dance  and  brought  his  voice 
down  to  a conversational,  confidential 
pitch,  jocular  and  friendly: 

“Well,  now,  they  ain’t  so  shipshape 
as  they  might  be,  that’s  a fact.  They 
make  me  think  of  a time  I was  down 
Canton  way.  There  was  an  awful  row  in 
the  church  ’cause  one  man  said  another 
man  wam’t  any  better  ’n  he  should  be. 
The  man  he  said  it  of  was  a deacon  in 
the  church  an’  he  was  rip-roarin’  mad. 
Folks  took  sides  an’  the  hull  lot  was  jest 
fightin’  an’  scratchin’  back  an’  forth  till 
it  bid  fair  to  bust  up  the  parish.  Funny, 
ain’t  it,  what  fierce  scrappers  churches 
be!  Well,  bymby  the  minister  he  took 
it  up  an’  called  a meetin’  to  see  if  it 
couldn’t  be  settled  ’fore  everybody  was 
clean  clawed  up  like  them  Killikenny 
cats  we’ve  all  heered  on.  ‘ Now,’  says  he 
to  the  fust  man,  ‘I’m  goin’  to  ask  you 
what  you  meant  by  slanderin’  Deacon 
Peters?’  ‘’Fore  I answer  that  I’d  jest 
like  to  ask  a question  myself,’  says  the 
fust  man.  ‘All  right,’  says  the  minister. 
‘ Bein’  a Yankee,  I guess  you  can  hev  the 
privilege.’  So  the  fust  man  he  faces 
Deacon  Peters  an’  he  says,  ‘Will  you 
kindly  repeat  the  words  I says  about 
you?’  Deacon  Peters  he  was  red  hot  fur 
fury  an’  he  says,  ‘You  said  I warn’t  no 
better  ’n  I should  be!’  ‘Well,’  .says  the 
fust  man,  ‘be  yer?  That’s  all  I ask,  be 
yer?’  The  deacon  he  jest  glared;  he 
couldn’t  say  a mortal  thing.  ’Course  he 
couldn’t  tell  folks  he  was  better  ’n  he 
should  be ! An’  after  a long  time  the  fust 
man  he  says,  kinder  ea.sy-like,  ‘I  guess 
there  ain’t  anybody,  even  the  minister, 
who’s  any  better  ’n  he  should  be!’  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  The  whole  fuss 
fell  flatter  ’n  a pancake;  not  the  kind 
our  women  round  here  make,  but  the 
kind  you  buy  all  mixed.  Now  these 
things  here,  you  may  .say  they’re  no 
better  ’n  they  .should  be,  but  what  is?  I 
ask  you,  what  is?  Them  nice  mahogany 
burrers  I’m  goin’  to  offer  bymby  has 
their  faults.  I ain’t  goin’  to  tell  you 


’bout  ’em  till  I’ve  knocked  ’em  down  to 
you,  but  they’ve  got  ’em.  You  mustn’t 
despise  this  little  chist  o’  drawers  here 
’cause  one  of  it’s  little  feet  is  off  an’  one 
of  its  drawers  seems  to  be  gone,  an’ 
’cause  it  ain’t  so  shiny  as  it  was  onct. 
There’s  lots  o’  service  left  in  it  still. 
Come,  now!”  The  auctioneer  suddenly 
fell  into  his  professional  chant.  “What 
am  I offered  fur  this  little  chist  o’ 
drawers?” 

“Thirty  cents.”  called  some  one.  The 
crowd  laughed. 

Arlinda  flushed  red  behind  her  veil. 
It  was  as  if  mockery  had  been  turned 
upon  her.  A flame  of  protection  which 
was  almost  maternal  started  up  in  her 
virginal  breast,  inspired  by  the  dumb 
appeal  of  that  shabby  little  chest  of 
drawers. 

“Thirty,  thirty!  I’m  offered  thirty!” 
The  voice  was  like  thunder  in  her  ears. 
Summoning  all  her  courage,  she  lifted  up 
her  voice  in  a shrill  protest.  It  was  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  timid  which  so 
often  overshoots  the  mark. 

“Five  dollars!”  she  shrilled.  “I’ll 
give  five  dollars!” 

The  auctioneer’s  jaw  was  arrested 
half-way  in  its  professional  activity,  but 
only  for  an  instant.  “Five  dollars!”  he 
announced.  “I’m  offered  five.  Goin’ 
at  five!  Gone  at  five  to  the  lady  with  the 
veil !” 

The  gaze  of  the  crowd  quickly  cen- 
tered on  Arlinda,  as  she  stood,  conspicu- 
ous upon  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  but  the 
thick  gray  veil  screened  the  deep  crimson 
which  surged  to  her  cheeks.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  existence  Arlinda  had 
entered,  as  it  were,  into  public  life.  For 
the  first  time  her  decision  had  swayed  a 
situation.  Not  only  had  she  rescued  the 
chest  of  drawers  from  the  ignominy  of  a 
ridiculous  valuation,  but  she  had  stepped 
over  a psychological  boundary.  The 
thrill  due  to  the  controller  of  the  market, 
how^ever,  was  denied  her.  She  was  con- 
scious only  of  a strange,  new  tenderness 
for  the  a-ssociations  of  her  youth,  and  a 
sense  of  protectorship  of  family  tradi- 
tions. The  critical  or  indifferent  eye  of 
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the  world,  as  it  appraised  the  poor, 
stripped  relics  of  a dead  past,  cut  her  to 
the  quick. 

“Ef  there  ain’t  the  spare-room  bed!” 
exclaimed  Arlinda  to  herself.  “I  uster 
admire  them  pineapple  tops,  but  they 
was  hard  to  dust.  I allers  longed  to  sleep 
in  thet  bed  under  the  risin’-sun  quilt. 
Seems ’s  if  I’d  got  to  hev  it.” 

A shrewd-faced  man  in  a derby  hat 
cast  a quick  look  at  Arlinda  as  she 
wildly,  foolishly  raised  the  first  bid;  then 
a hardly  perceptible  glance  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  auctioneer  as  the 
former,  with  apparent  nonchalance,  of- 
fered a slight  advance.  “ I guess  he  ain’t 
anxious  fur  it,”  thought  Arlinda,  and  in 
this  assurance  her  next  offer  was  less 
rash.  Bit  by  bit  the  value  of  the  four- 
poster  grew,  until  Arlinda’s  voice,  as  well 
as  her  courage,  quavered.  Her  eyes 
filled,  and  as  she  wii>ed  them  she  lost  her 
chance.  In  spite  of  her  disappointment 
she  felt  a certain  relief.  “ I dunno  what 
Richard  would  ’a’  said,”  she  thought. 
“I  guess  I got  kinder  crazy.” 

The  country  folk  now  had  a turn  with 
kitchen  furnishings  and  small  articles. 
“I  guess  I better  git  out,”  said  Arlinda. 
“I  might  git  carried  away  ag’in.”  But  as 
she  turned  to  push  her  way  through  the 
little  throng  her  eyes  were  caught  by  a 
small  footstool  held  aloft  in  the  auc- 
tioneer’s hand.  Its  once  polished  sides 
were  scratched  and  dull,  and  its 
worsted-worked  top  was  faded  and 
worn.  Arlinda  stopped  short.  “Land!” 
she  cried  to  herself.  “I’ve  seen  brother 
in  his  little  short  trousers  an’  roundabout 
settin’  on  thet  cricket  time  an’  ag’in! 
Aunt  allers  put  him  there  when  he  was 
up  to  mischief.  I can  see  his  little  tow 
head  this  minute,  an’  his  eyes  all  red 
with  cryin’.” 

“I  guess  that  woman  knows  some- 
thing about  antiques  if  she  does  bid  a 
bit  wild,”  remarked  the  man  in  the 
derby  to  a companion,  as  the  footstool 
was  knocked  down  to  Arlinda. 

But  Arlinda  neither  heard  nor  cared 
for  comment.  The  past  had  suddenly 
opened  to  her,  all  its  austerities  softened 


by  the  gracious  hand  of  time.  “ Seems ’s 
if  I could  see  ’em  now,”  she  thought. 
“Uncle  with  his  pipe  an’  Aimt  sewin’. 
She  made  me  some  pritty  clothes,  Aimt 
did.  I guess  I tried  her  a lot.  It  would 
’a’  broke  her  heart  if  she ’d  known  thet 
all  her  things  were  goin’  to  be  turned  out 
this  way,”  she  added. 

It  may  be  that  Arlinda’s  eagerness 
put  a fictitious  value  upon  some  of  the 
articles,  which  drew  on  even  the  astute 
individual  in  the  derby.  At  any  rate, 
sure  of  a good  profit  in  the  future,  the 
man  bid  on.  Arlinda  wavered  not  from 
her  purpose.  Gone  was  the  shrinking 
consciousness  of  self,  gone  her  fear  of  her 
own  voice.  The  Captain  would  not  have 
recognized  his  sister  in  this  undaunted 
bidder  who  steered  straight  in  her  course. 
Arlinda’s  only  thought  was  to  save  what 
she  could  from  the  cold,  black  gulf  of 
indiscriminate  p>ossession.  She  even  for- 
got her  desire  to  remain  unknown,  and 
pushed  aside  the  concealing  veil  which 
hindered  her  sight  and  speech.  But 
there  was  no  recognition  in  the  eyes 
which  stared  at  her. 

At  twelve  o’clock  there  was  an  inter- 
mission, but  Arlinda  took  no  thought  for 
food.  She  sat  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
piazza  steps  while  a portion  of  the  crowd 
went  home  to  dinner  and  the  rest  pic- 
nicked on  the  worn  grass,  or  in  the  bam. 
Aloof  from  the  sociability  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  leaned  her  head  against  a 
pillar  and  closed  her  lids.  Figures  from 
the  past  pressed  upon  her  inward  sight; 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  a 
family  life  cried  out  to  her  in  their 
desecration.  She  looked  down  upon  the 
little  hand-bag  clutched  tight  in  her  grasp. 

“It’s  lucky  I made  thet  lawyer  give 
me  the  price  o’  the  cattle  sale  in  cash,” 
she  thought,  “I  didn’t  know  I’d  want 
to  use  it,  but  I allers  did  suspicion 
checks.  I dunno  what  Richard  ’ll  say  to 
my  spendin’  so  much,”  she  added. 

Noon-hour  over,  the  crowd  slowly 
gathered.  At  first,  interest,  dulled  by  a 
hearty  meal  combined  with  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun,  lagged,  but  under  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  auctioneer. 
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which  caused  Arlinda  to  gasp.  But  she 
took  from  her  bag  a fat  roll  of  bills. 

“My  word!”  exclaimed  the  man  as 
Arlinda  turned  away.  “ I didn’t  think  I 
could  stick  her  for  that!  She’s  a cra^ 
collector,  sure.” 

Meanwhile  Arlinda  had  gone  over  to 
the  group  of  articles  which  she  had  ac- 
quired. “I’ll  ask  ’em  to  let  the  things 
stand  in  the  barn  till  I send  fur  ’em,” 
she  thought. 

Captain  Crawford  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly happy  since  his  sister’s  depart- 
ure. Arlinda,  vague  as  she  might  be  in  per- 
sonality, shiftless  as  were  her  mental 
processes,  was  strong  on  all  points  of 
domestic  comfort. 

“You  wouldn’t  think  I’d  miss  her 
vaporin’s  so,”  the  Captain  had  remarked 
to  himself.  But  when  Arlinda  did  appear 
all  he  said  was:  “Glad  to  see  yer.  Did 
yer  git  inter  any  trouble?” 

“’Cour.se  I didn’t!”  returned  Arlinda, 
indignantly. 

Arlinda  gave  the  report  of  her  busi- 
ness dealings,  but  she  steered  clear  of 
all  allusion  to  the  auction. 

“Well,”  asked  the  Captain,  “thet 
all?” 

“We’ll  hev  to  send  fur — the  things, 
soon.  Brother,”  returned  Arlinda,  with 
some  hesitation. 

“What  things?” 

“The  things  from  the  house.  Brother” 

The  Captain  stared  at  his  sister  from 
beneath  his  bushy  brows.  “Now  what 
do  you  mean,  Arlindy?  You  said  you 
never  wanted  to  set  eyes  on  ’em.” 

“I  didn’t  till  I went  there.  You  never 
know  how  you’re  goin’  to  feel.” 

“Speak  fur  yerself,”  retorted  the 
Captain.  “So  yer  went  over?” 

“Ef  you’ll  give  me  chamce  I’ll  tell 
you  ’bout  it,”  said  Arlinda.  “I  went 
to  the  auction.  When  I see  the  things  I 
couldn’t  help  biddin’.” 

The  Captain  sat  up  in  his  chair. 
“Btddfn’?” 

“I  was  afeered  you  wouldn’t  like  my 
spendin’  so  much.”  Arlinda’s  voice  was 
tremulous. 


“Spendin’/”  repeated  the  Captain. 
“What  call  hed  you  to  spend,  Arlindy 
Crawford?”  The  house  an’  everythin’ 
in  it  was  oum.” 

Arlinda  stiffened.  “You  hev  to  bid 
at  an  auction,  Richard.” 

Suddenly  the  Captain  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed.  “Thet’s  the  best  I 
ever  heered!”  he  shouted.  “Biddin  on 
yer  own!”  Then,  seeing  the  hurt  look  on 
his  sister’s  puzzled  face,  he  added: 
“Well,  it  ain’t  no  matter.  It  ’ll  all  come 
back.  What  did  you  git?” 

In  the  interest  of  her  subject  Arlinda 
lost  her  sense  of  offended  dignity. 

“An’,  best  of  all.  Brother,  I got  my 
own  leetle  chamber  set  A man  got  it 
fust,  an’  I could  see  he  didn’t  want  to 
part  with  it,  but  he  was  reel  under- 
standin’  an’  gentlemanly  ’bout  it.  I 
hed  to  pay  high,  though,  to  buy  it 
back.” 

“Buy  it  back?” 

“Land,  yes!  Me  an’  thet  man  was 
bound  fur  the  same  things.  There  was 
a lot  I didn’t  git,  though  I bid  as  high 
as  I darst  ’fore  he  got  ’em.  But  he  didn’t 
holt  no  grudge.  He  was  reel  ’commo- 
datin’  in  regard  to  the  set.  Said  he 
wouldn’t  hev  give  it  up  fur  anybody  but 
a lady.” 

For  a moment  the  Captain  was 
speechless.  Then  he  roared.  “Oh,  Lord! 
Oh,  Lord!”  he  gasped.  “I  dunno  when 
anythin’s  done  me  so  much  good!  Did 
you  let  anybody  know  who  you  was?” 

“I  guess  I knew  what  I was  about. 
I didn’t  let  on  even  to  ’Lonzo  Rawson. 
An’  I didn’t  give  no  name  or  address;  jest 
said  I’d  write  where  to  send  the  things.” 

The  Captain  pounded  the  floor  with 
his  cane  in  sheer  delight.  “It’s  lucky 
you  didn’t,  ’Lindy!  There  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
ben  much  left  o’  you  if  they  had  got 
holt  of  it!  Land  o’  love!  You  couldn’t 
*a’  done  more  to  fill  your  pocket  if  you’d 
ben  born  a shyster!” 

Arlinda  rose,  her  head  high.  She  was 
more  bewildered  than  ever,  but  she  felt 
secure  in  her  sense  of  her  perspicacity. 
“I  dunno  what  you  mean,  Richard,” 
she  said  as  she  left  the  room. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  LECKY.  DEAN  STANLEY.  OUIDA:^ 
FROUDE.  LORD  LYTTON.  CARDINAL  MANNING 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK 


COMPARING  London  society  as  it 
was  when  I first  knew  it  with  what 
it  has  since  become,  I should  say  that  its 
two  most  distinguishing  features  were 
its  then  comparative  smallness  and  its 
practically  unquestioned  position.  Its 
position  was  founded  mainly  on  the 
hereditary  possession  of  land,  its  nucleus 
being  the  heads  of  more  or  less  ancient 
families  whose  rent-rolls  enabled  them 
to  occupy  London  houses  and  play  an 
agreeable  and  ornamental  part  in  the 
business  of  entertaining  and  being  enter- 
tained for  file  few  months  called  “the 
season.”  Certain  qualifications  in  the 
way  of  family  being  given,  mere  personal 
charm  and  accomplishment  would  often 
secure  for  their  possessors  a high  place  in 
its  ranks.  Indeed,  such  qualifications 
were  by  no  means  always  necessary,  as 
was  shown  in  still  earlier  days  by  the 
cases  of  Moore  and  Brummel;  but  on 
the  whole  the  social  conditions  then 
prevalent  in  London  coincided  with 
what,  in  the  country,  I had  known  and 
accepted,  when  a child,  as  part  of  the 
order  of  nature.  Our  society  was  repre- 
sented by  a definite  upper  class;  the 
basis  was  still  inheritance  in  the  form  of 
inherited  land. 

This  was  no  mere  accident.  It  was  a 
fact  definitely  explicable  in  terms  of 
statistical  history.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  outside  the  landed 
class  there  did  not  exist  in  England  five 
hundred  people  whose  incomes  exceeded 
five  thousand  pounds  a year.  The  landed 
class  was  typically  the  rich  class  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  things 
since  then  has  in  this  respect  l>een  re- 
versed. During  the  sixty  years  succeed- 


ing the  battle  of  Waterloo,  business  in- 
comes exceeding  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  had  increased  numerically  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight,  while  since 
that  time  the  increase  has  been  still 
more  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
has  the  number  of  the  large  agricultural 
landlords  shown  no  increase  whatever, 
but  since  the  year  1880  or  thereabouts 
their  aggregate  rental  has  suffered  an 
actual  decrease,  having  fallen  in  the 
approximate  proportion  of  seventy  to 
fifty-two.  This  shrinkage  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  old  landed  families,  except  those 
who  were  owners  of  minerals  or  land  near 
towns,  and  the  multiplication  of  families 
newly  enriched  by  business,  were,  when 
I first  knew  London,  proceeding  at  a 
rate  which  had  never  been  known  before. 
It  was,  however,  slow  in  comparison 
with  what  it  has  since  become,  and  the 
old  landed  families,  at  the  time  to  which 
I am  now  alluding,  still  retained  much  of 
their  old  prestige  and  power,  as  is  sho\ra 
by  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  were  still  mainly  drawn 
from  the  limited  class  in  question.  It  is 
shown  with  even  greater  clearness  by 
facts  more  directly  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
server. 

One  of  these  is  the  aspect  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  presented  by  Hyde  Park 
during  the  season  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  Thirty  years  ago,  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  luncheon  and  dinner,  its 
aspect  was  that  of  a garden-party,  for 
which,  indeed,  no  invitations  were  neces- 
sary, but  on  which  as  a fact  few  persons 
intruded  who  would  have  been  visibly 
out  of  place  on  the  lawn  of  Marlborough 
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House.  To-day  this  ornamental  assem- 
blage has  altogether  disappeared,  and 
its  place  has  been  gradually  taken  by  a 
miscellaneous  crowd  without  so  much  as 
a trace  even  of  spurious  fashion  left  in  it. 
Thirty  years  ago  Piccadilly  in  June  was 
a vision  of  open  carriages  brilliant  with 
flower  - like  parasols,  high  - stepping 
horses,  and  coachmen,  many  of  whom 
still  wore  wigs.  To-day  these  features 
have  been  submerged  by  a flow  of  un- 
ending omnibuses  which  crowds  fight  to 
enter,  or  from  which  they  struggle  to 
eject  themselves.  Fashionable  hotels 
have  succumbed  to  the  same  movement. 
Of  such  hotels  thirty  years  ago  the  most 
notable  were  commonly  described  as 
“private” — a word  which  implied  that 
no  guests  were  received  who  were  not 
known  to  the  landlord,  either  personally 
or  through  fit  credentials.  Claridge’s, 
until  it  was  rebuilt,  was  an  establishment 
of  this  description.  An  unknown  and 
unaccredited  stranger  could,  by  the  mere 
chance  latch-key  of  wealth,  no  more  ob- 
tain access  to  such  hotels  as  these  than 
he  could  make  himself  to-day  a member 
of  some  exclusive  club  by  placing  the 
amount  of  the  entrance  fee  in  the  hands 
of  the  hall  porter. 

But  society,  as  it  was  in  this  relatively 
recent  past,  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
to-day  merely  in  the  fact  of  having  been 
absolutely  less  numerous  and  of  less 
multifarious  origin.  It  differed  in  the 
effects  which  a mere  restriction  of  num- 
bers, coupled  with  inherited  wealth  and 
a general  similarity  of  antecedents,  has 
on  the  quality  of  social  intercourse  itself. 
In  societies  which  are  small,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  w^ealthy  enough  to  secure 
for  their  members  as  a whole  a monopoly 
of  varied  experience,  and  invest  them 
with  a corporate  pK)wer  which  cannot  be 
similarly  concentrated  in  any  other  co- 
hesive class,  these  members  are  pro- 
vided, like  the  believers  in  some  esoteric 
religion,  with  subtle  similarities  of  tastes, 
behavior,  and  judgment,  together  with 
daily  opportunities  of  observing  how  far, 
and  in  what  particulars,  individuals  be- 
longing to  their  class  conform  or  do  not 


conform  to  them.  These  are  constant 
provocations  to  refinements  of  mutual 
criticism  which  give  life  and  conversa- 
tion a zest  not  attainable  otherwise. 
Finally  a society  which  is  small  enough 
to  possess  such  common  standards,  and 
whose  position  is  so  well  established  as 
to  pervade  it  with  a sense  that  no  stand- 
ards are  superior  to  its  own,  tends  to 
make  manners  perfectly  simple  and 
natural  which  could  otherwise  be  ap- 
proached only  by  conscious  effort  or 
affectation. 

The  seriousness  with  which  society 
was  taken,  and  the  fear  of  its  judgments 
entertained  even  by  many  of  its  most 
conspicuous  members,  was  illustrated  in 
a way  now  oddly  belated  by  the  cele- 
brated “Lady  A.,”  as  she  was  called, 
who  occasionally  lent  her  house  in  Hert- 
ford Street  for  the  month  of  August  to 
her  niece,  Mrs.  Marcus  Hare.  To  this 
act  of  kindness  she  attached  one  strict 
condition — namely,  that  the  blinds  of 
the  front  windows  should  Jways  be 
drawn  down,  lest  any  one  should  suspect 
that  she — Lady  A.  herself — ^was  guilty 
of  remaining  in  London  when  the  fash- 
ionable season  was  over.  A well-known 

social  philosopher.  Lady  E of 

T , gave  me  in  my  early  days  an 

ultra-serious  lecture  on  the  principles  by 
which  a young  man  should  be  guided 
when  beginning  to  form  acquaintances  in 
a world  like  that  of  London.  Her  advice 
was  almost  identical  with  that  which,  in 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  novel,  Pelham^  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  hero  by  his  mother. 
“You  should  be  specially  careful,”  said 

Lady  E to  me,  “as  to  people  with 

whom  you  dine.  Some  are  remarkable 
for  their  chefs,  some  for  the  importance 
of  their  company.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
differences  which  a young  man  has  to 
learn.  There  are  some  evening  parties,” 
she  said,  “ at  which  it  will  be  enough  for 
him  to  be  merely  seen;  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions” — this  was  her  conclud- 
ing counsel — “you  should  never  be  seen 
at  a ball  in  a two-roomed  house  — a 
house,  for  example,  like  the  houses  in 
Eaton  Place.” 
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Another  sort  of  social  philosopher,  in 
his  own  way  equally  typical,  was  Hamil- 
ton Aid^,  who  united  to  the  life  of  society 
the  cultivation  of  art,  and  was  equally 
serious  in  his  combined  devotion  to  both. 
He  was  a musician,  a poet,  a singer  of  his 
own  songs  in  a voice  j>erfectly  modu- 
lated. He  was  also  as  a painter  in  water- 
colors,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ama- 
teurs of  his  time.  His  landscapes,  indeed, 
and  his  sketches  of  old  houses  and  gar- 
dens, Scotch  castles  and  the  seclusions  of 
Italian  villas,  were  in  themselves  poems; 
and  when  he  entertained  the  world — 
a world  very  carefully  chosen — the  at- 
tention of  his  guests  was  divided  between 
his  music  and  his  great  iK)rtfolios.  His 
bachelor’s  quarters  provided  him  with  an 
appropriate  background.  His  writing- 
table  was  dominated  by  something  re- 
sembling an  altar-piece — ^namely,  a large 
and  ingenious  rack,  on  which  was  ar- 
ranged a battalion  of  invitations  to  balls 
and  dinner-parties;  and  his  blotting- 
book  was  flanked  by  two  delicate  vol- 
umes, one  being  a libro  d'oro  in  the  shape 
of  a bulky  visiting-list,  the  other  being 
a list  of  his  engagements  from  day  to 
day.  He  and  his  accomplishments  were 
a finished  work  of  art  between  them. 
But  in  a larger  world  his  development 
would  have  been  no  more  possible  than 
the  development  of  an  orchid  in  the 
middle  of  a crowded  street. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  society  generally.  There  are  certain 
accomplishments  which  a small  society 
tends  to  develop,  and  which  a larger 
society  does  not.  Among  these  the  art  of 
conversation  is  prominent,  especially 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  wit,  or  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  certain  kinds  of 
humor. 

Certain  examples  of  conversational 
art  occur  to  me  which  I associate  w’ith  a 
form  of  entertainment  now  a thing  of  the 
past.  Of  London  life  as  it  had  been  long 
before  I knew  it,  a notable  feature,  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  memoirs,  had  been 
the  breakfast-party.  It  had  before  my 
time  nearly,  but  had  not  quite,  disap- 
peared. It  was  so  far  kept  alive  by  Lord 


Houghton,  at  all  events,  that  a breakfast 
at  his  house  in  Bruton  Street  is  one  of 
my  own  early  recollections.  The  repast 
began  at  ten  and  lasted  for  half  the 
morning.  There  must  have  been  about 
twenty  guests.  Two  of  them  were 
“lions,”  whose  hair  was  more  remarka- 
ble than  their  speech.  The  rest  were  men 
of  some  sort  of  social  eminence,  who 
seemed  to  find  the  occasion  not  wholly 
congenial;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  host,  conversation  had  a tendency  to 
languish  till  a topic  turned  up  which  was 
then  attracting  public  notice.  This  topic 
roused  one  of  the  guests — a seasoned 
man  of  the  world — ^from  a mood  of  ap- 
parent apathy  into  one  of  such  humorous 
animation  that  soon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  holding  their  breaths  to  listen 
to  him.  The  topic  in  question  was  a vol- 
ume of  scandalous  Memoirs  which  had 
lately  been  published  by  Rosina,  wife  of 
the  first  Lord  Lytton,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  a husband  from  whom  she  had 
long  been  separated.  The  guest  to  whom 
I am  now  alluding  caught  the  attention 
of  everybody  by  confessing  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  this 
caustic  lady,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate 
them  by  a series  of  amusing  anecdotes  of 
which  I recollect  the  following. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  as  he  then  was,  was 
candidate  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  speeches  were  being 
delivered  from  the  hustings  by  support- 
ers of  local  influence — among  others  by 
Lord  Cowper.  Lord  Cowjjer  was  still 
speaking  when  something  appeared  at 
his  elbow  in  the  likeness  of  the  candi- 
date’s wife.  “Now,  Billy  Cowper,”  she 
said,  “we’ve  listened  to  you  long  enough. 
Sit  down,  and  let  me  speak.  You  pro- 
pose, gentlemen,  to  send  my  husband  to 
Parliament.  I am  here  to  tell  you  that 
Parliament  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
him.  His  proper  place,”  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  ground,  “is  below;  and  when 
you  have  sent  him  there  he  will  learn 
something  of  what  he  at  present  knows 
nothing.  That  something  is  Justice.” 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  in  more 
moderate  tones,  she  observed  to  a circle 
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of  acquaintances:  “My  husband  is  a 
man  who  has  been  born  out  of  his  due 
time.  He  ought  to  have  been  born  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  Had  he  been 
bom  then,  he  would  have  been  Judas 
Iscariot.  He  would  have  betrayed  his 
Master;  he  would  have  taken  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver;  but  then  he  would  not 
have  hanged  himself — ^far  from  it.  He 
would  have  sat  down  and  written  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.” 

On  another  occasion  she  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  him.  He  was,  so  she  said, 
in  London,  and  she,  having  been  left  in 
the  country,  had  written  to  propose 
joining  him.  He  had  at  once  replied 
begging  her  not  to  do  so,  but  to  leave 
him  a little  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
philosophic  solitude.  “When  I heard 
that” — so  she  confided  to  a friend — “I 
set  off  for  London  instantly;  and  there 
I found  him  with  Philosophic  Solitude, 
in  white  muslin,  on  his  knee.” 

“Perhaps,”  added  the  narrator,  “even 
less  agreeable  to  the  delinquent  would 
have  been,  had  he  heard  it,  her  descrip- 
tion of  his  physical  appearance.  Alluding 
to  the  fact  that  his  head  was  undoubt- 
edly too  large  for  his  body,  she  said, 
*My  husband  has  the  head  of  a goat 
and  he  has  the  body  of  a grasshopper.*” 

But  of  all  the  men  who,  in  the  way  of 
conversational  wit  or  otherwise,  figure 
in  my  memory  as  types  of  a now  van- 
ished generation,  the  most  remarkable 
still  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  was  the 
second  Duke  of  Wellington.  Even  to 
those  who  knew  him  only  by  sight  he  was 
memorable,  on  account  of  his  astonish- 
ing likeness  to  the  portraits  or  statues 
of  his  father.  He  had  not,  or  he  had  not 
chosen  to  cultivate,  the  talents  which 
mainly  lead  to  distinction  in  public  life, 
but  by  the  small  circle  of  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him  during  his  later  days 
he  was  known  for  a humor,  a polished 
wit,  and  a shrewdness  which  made  him, 
of  all  possible  companions,  one  of  the 
most  delightful.  I knew  him  intimately 
myself  so  far  as  my  age  i>ermitted.  I 
often  stayed  with  him  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
not  only  when  he  had  parties,  but  also 
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when,  as  sometimes  happened,  we  were 
together  for  a week  alone.  On  these 
latter  occasions  I had  all  the  mornings 
to  myself,  and  every  afternoon  I took 
with  him  long  walks,  during  which  he 
poured  forth  his  social  or  other  philoso- 
phies, or  else  told  me  stories  of  his  father 
so  pointed  and  numerous  that,  had  I 
written  them  down,  I might  then  have 
compiled  a life  of  him  which  would  form 
a very  interesting  supplement  to  those 
which  exist  already.  I never  in  the 
course  of  these  wal^  experienced  a dull 
moment. 

The  only  great  entertainment  at  which 
I ever  encountered  him  was  a dinner- 
party of  his  own  given  at  Apseley  House. 
During  one  of  such  visits  whidi  I paid 
him  at  Strathfieldsaye  he  told  me  that 
the  following  week  he  would  have  to 
give  a party  in  honor  of  the  king  of  the 
Belgians.  The  party  was  to  be  a large 
dinner,  and  he  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the 
company.  The  time  arrived.  The  king 
of  the  !^lgians  for  some  reason  failed  to 
come,  but  everything  had  been  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  manner  for  his  recep- 
tion. As  a spectacle  the  table  was  not^ 
worthy.  It  was  covered  with  gold  plate — 
a historic  monument  to  the  great  hero  of 
Waterloo — ^which  consisted  of  figures  of 
soldiers,  horses,  palm-trees,  camels,  ar- 
tillery, and  other  military  objects  sym- 
bolical of  his  various  campaigns,  and 
gold  plate  at  intervals  all  round  the 
table  was  supplemented  by  triumphal 
wreaths.  The  diike  told  me  afterward 
that  all  these  decorations  were  due  to  his 
own  forgetfulness.  He  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  a 
banquet  to  certain  officers  who  had  been 
present  at  it,  and  who  still  survived; 
but  the  number  of  these  had  already 
been  so  reduced  that  he  had  determined 
to  discontinue  the  celebration.  In  fixing, 
however,  a day  for  the  dinner  now  in 
question,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  that 
the  date  iJtimately  chosen  was  none 
other  than  the  day  of  the  great  battle. 
His  servants  had  concluded  that,  in 
honor  of  Belgian  royalty,  he  was  giving 
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•one  more  repetition  of  the  Waterloo 
■banquets  of  the  past.  Everything  had 
been  arranged  accordingly,  and  I was 
thus  present  at  a function  which  will 
never  take  place  again. 

But  it  was  not  on  occasions  like  this 
that  his  real  character  displayed  itself. 
This  only  came  out  in  intercourse  of  a 
much  more  private  kind,  as  would  hap- 
pen at  Strathfieldsaye  when  he  enter- 
tained parties  of  not  more  than  ten 
people.  When  I was  present  on  such 
occasions  I was  usually  the  youngest — 
by  far  the  youngest — member  of  the 
company.  Of  the  rest  I may  mention  as 
examples  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  Alfred 
Montgomery,  Sir  Hastings  Doyle,  Lord 
Calthoipe,  Sir  St.  George  Foley,  Lady 
Chestei^eld,  and  Mr.  Newton,  the 
courtly  police  magistrate,  called  by  his 
friends  “the  beak.”  And  here — to  re- 
peat in:  substance  the  observation  which 
I have  made  already — ^what  always 
struck  me  was  the  far  greater  polish  of 
manner  that  prevailed  among  these  my 
elders  than  any  which  was  cultivated 
among  my  own,  the  then  rising,  genera- 
tion. In  such  an  atmosphere  the  duke’s 
special  gifts  were  at  home.  He  never 
strained  after  effect.  His  words  seemed 
to  crystallize  into  wit  or  poignant  hu- 
mor before  he  had  time  to  reflect  on 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  But  these 
qualities  were  perhaps  seen  at  their  best 
in  encounters  or  correspond- 

ence. At  all  events,  it  is  from  such  occur- 
rences that  illustrations  of  them  can  be 
most  readily  drawn. 

He  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  his  dis- 
like of  anything  in  the  nature  of  jobbery, 
and  this  was  once  brought  out  in  a very 
characteristic  way  by  a passage  at  arms 
between  himself  and  Lady  St.  Helier. 
Lady  St.  Helier  had  written  to  him  to 
ask  him  if,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Mid- 
dlesex, he  would  make  one  of  her  friends 
a magistrate.  The  duke  promptly  re- 
plied that  her  friend  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  him,  and  that  he  never  made 
appointments  of  that  kind  as  a favor  to 
some  third  party.  There  the  matter 
rested  for  a week  or  two,  at  the  end 


which  period  she  received  the  following 
note  from  him: 

Dear  Lady  St.  Heuer, — You  have 
treated  me  extremely  ill.  1 have  made  in- 
quiries about  your  friend,  and  I find  he  is 
part  proprietor  of  [here  he  named  a certain 
place  of  amusement]  which  I learn  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a place  for  assignations  of  a 
very  reprehensible  kind. 

Lady  St.  Helier’s  immediate  reply 
was  this: 

My  dear  Duke, — ^1  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  You  are  acquainted  with  such  matters 
so  much  better  than  I am. 

Not  long  afterward  he  met  her  on 
somebody’s  door-step,  and  she,  who  was 
taking  her  departure,  greeted  him  with 
some  slight  frigidity.  He  merely  looked 
at  her  with  a momentary  twinlde  in  his 
eye,  and  said,  “I  think  you  had  me 
there.”  Some  days  later  she  received 
yet  another  letter  from  him,  which  con- 
sisted of  these  words: 

Dear  Lady  St.  Helier, — The  deed  is 
done.  God  forgive  me. 

A further  encounter  took  place  of 
something  the  same  kind— the  duke 
himself  told  me  of  this — ^from  which  he 
emerged  the  victor.  He  had,  he  said, 
received  a letter  from  Lady  Herbert  of 
Lee,  in  which  she  begged  him  to  con- 
tribute one  hundred  poimds  toward  the 
total  required  for  the  restoration  of  some 
Catholic  church,  and  his  answer  had 
been  as  follows: 

Dear  Lady  Herbert, — shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  you  the  sum  you  name,  for  a 
purpose  so  excellent  as  yours.  At  the  same 
time  I may  say  that  1 am  myself  about  to 
restore  the  Protestant  church  at  Strathfield- 
saye, and  I do  not  doubt  that  you  will  aid 
me  by  sending  me  a similar  sum.  Only,  in 
that  case  I think  no  money  need  pass  be- 
tween us. 

In  a kindred  vein  was  his  answer  to 
another  application,  addressed  to  him, 
in  formal  terms,  by  a committee  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tiverton.  When  the 
duke  was  known  merely  as  a soldier,  the 
Tivertonians  had  begun  to  erect,  on  a 
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neighboring  hill  near  Wellington,  a 
monumental  column  in  his  honor;  but 
subsequently,  when  he  came  to  show 
himself  to  the  British  public,  not  as  a 
great  general,  but  as  an  obstinate  and 
intolerable  Tory,  the  Radical  Tiver- 
tonians  refused  to  carry  on  the  work 
farther.  The  column  was  left  unfinished, 
as  it  stands  at  the  present  day;  and  the 
second  duke,  many  years  later,  was 
petitioned,  for  the  credit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  finish  it  at  his  own  cost.  His 
answer  to  the  petitioners  was,  so  he  told 
me,  this: 

Gentlemen, — ^If  I were  to  finish  that 
monument  it  would  be  a monument  to  noth- 
ing. As  it  stands,  it  is  a monument  to  your 
own  ingratitude. 

The  few  portraits  and  anecdotes  which 
I have  just  sketched  or  recorded  are 
suflicient,  let  me  say  once  more,  to  illus- 
trate two  general  facts.  They  indicate 
the  way  in  which  society  owes  much  of 
its  finer  polish  to  the  relative  smallness  of 
the  number  of  those  belonging  to  it. 
They  emphasize  the  fact  that,  when  1 
first  knew  it  myself,  it  was  very  much 
smaller  than  it  has  since  then  become, 
and,  though  divided  , into  sections  even 
then,  was  very  much  more  cohesive. 
Let  me  pass  from  this  latter  fact  to  some 
of  my  own  experiences  as  connected  with 
it. 

For  young  men  who  are  already 
equipped  with  influential  friends  or  con- 
nections, a society  which  is  relatively 
small  and  more  or  less  cohesive  is  in 
some  ways  more  easy  of  access  than  one 
which  is  more  numerous,  but  in  which, 
unless  their  means  are  ample  enough  to 
excite  the  competitive  affection  of  moth- 
ers, they  are  more  likely  to  be  lost.  In 
this  respect  I may  look  on  myself  as 
fortunate,  for  my  circle  of  acquaintances 
very  rapidly  widened  as  soon  as,  having 
done  with  Oxford,  I began  to  stay  in 
London  for  more  than  a week  at  a time, 
and  secured  a habitation,  more  or  less 
permanent,  of  my  own.  While  I was 
first  looking  about  for  one  which  I 
thought  would  be  suitable,  Wentworth, 


the  grandson  of  Byron,  returned  the 
hospitality  which  I had  previously  shown 
him  at  Oxford  by  putting  me  up  for  a 
fortnight  at  his  house  on  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  and  during  this  visit  an 
incident  took  place  which,  if  merely 
judged  by  the  names  of  the  few  persons 
concerned  in  it,  might  be  thought  pict- 
uresquely memorable. 

Students  of  Robert  Browning  may 
recollect  a short  poem  of  his  which  be- 
gins with  the  following  lines: 

And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain. 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new! 

My  own  answer  would  be,  I did  not 
see  Shelley  plain,  but  I did  the  next  thing 
to  it.  Sir  Percy  and  Lady  Shelley — ^the 
poet’s  son  and  daughter-in-law — ^were 
Wentworth’s  neighbors,  though  he  never 
had  met  either  of  them.  Lady  Shelley 
had  been  an  old  friend  of  my  mother’s, 
and  I took  him  one  day  to  t^  with  her. 
To  the  wife  of  Shelley’s  son  I introduced 
Byron’s  grandson.  What  event  could 
seem  more  thrilling  to  any  one  whose 
sentiments  were  attuned  to  the  music  of 
Browning’s  verses?  What  really  hap- 
pened was  this:  Lady  Shelley  said  to 
me  some  pleasant  things  about  my 
mother;  we  all  of  us  then  lamented  the 
prevalence  of  the  east  wind,  and  then, 
having  recommended  her  crumpets,  she 
discussed  with  Wentworth  the  various 
large  houses  then  being  built  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  this  juncture  the 
drawing-room  door  opened  and  the  son 
of  the  author  of  Prometheus  Unbound 
entered.  He  was  a fresh-looking  country 
gentleman,  whose  passion  was  private 
theatricals.  Close  to  his  own  house  he 
had  built  a little  private  theater,  and  the 
conversation  turned  thenceforward  on 
the  question  of  whether  a license  would 
be  necessary  if  the  public  were  admitted 
by  payment  to  witness  the  performance 
of  a farce  in  the  interest  of  some  deserv- 
ing charity. 

By  the  time  I left  Wentworth’s  roof 
1 had  arranged  to  share  with  two  Catbo- 
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lie  friends  a suite  of  rooms  at  a private 
hotel  in  Dover  Street.  Both  belonged  to 
well-known  Catholic  families,  and  had 
ready  access  to  the  world  of  Catholic 
gaiety,  especially  in  so  far  as  this  was 
represented  by  balls.  One  of  them, 
through  his  skill  as  a dancer  and  his 
buoyant  vivacity  in  conversation,  was 
in  much  wider  request.  By  the  agency 
of  Augustus  Savile  and  others — of  “so- 
cial fairies”  (as  Lord  Beaconsfield  called 
them)  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, whom  I had  known  well  at  Tor- 
quay), cards  for  balls  and  parties,  in 
quicl^  increasing  numbers,  found  their 
way  to  myself  likewise,  while  in  other 
directions  doors  were  opened  also  which 
led  to  a world  of  a more  serious  aspect 
and  character. 

Many  interesting  people  I used  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Froude,  the 
historian.  Among  these  were  two  rela- 
tives of  Mr.  Froude’s  second  wife — 
namely,  Henry  Cowper,  one  of  the  most 
charming  conversationalists  of  his  time. 
Lady  Florence  Herbert,  and,  through 
her,  her  well-known  husband,  Auberon. 

Through  the  Anthony  Froudes  I also 
made  acquaintance  with  Lecky,  whose 
nervous  shyness  in  conversation  was  in 
curious  contrast  to  his  weighty  style  as  a 
writer,  and  also  with  Dean  Stanley  and 
Whyte  Melville,  the  novelist.  Between 
the  latter  two  there  might  seem  to  be 
little  connection,  but  I was  asked  to 
meet  them  at  a little  dinner  of  four, 
Whyte  Melville  being  specially  anxious 
to  ask  the  dean’s  advice.  This  was  not, 
however,  advice  of  any  spiritual  kind. 
Whyte  Melville  was  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  social  world  and  the  hunting-field, 
and  had  made  himself  a great  name  as 
an  accurate  describer  of  both,  but  he  was 
now  ambitious  of  achieving  renown  in  a 
new  territory.  He  was  planning  a novel 
Sarchedon,  a story  of  the  ancient  East, 
and  was  anxious  to  learn  from  the  dean 
what  historical  authorities  would  best 
guide  the  Homer  of  Melton  and  Market 
Harborough  in  reconstructing  the  world 
of  Bel  and  Babylon. 

In  speaking  of  novels  I am  led  on  to 


mention  an  authoress  whose  fame  was 
concurrent  with  Whyte  Melville’s,  and 
whose  visions  of  m^em  society  were 
not  altogether  unlike  his  own  visions  of 
Babylonia.  This  authoress  was  “Ouida.” 
Ouida  lived  largely  in  a world  of  her 
own  creation,  peopled  with  foreign  prin- 
cesses, mysterious  dukes — masters  of  un- 
told millions — and  of  fabulous  English 
guardsmen  whose  bedrooms  in  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  were  inlaid  with  silver 
and  tortoise-  shell.  And  yet  such  was  her 
genius  that  she  invested  this  phantom 
world  with  a certain  semblance  of  life, 
and  very  often  with  a certain  poetry 
also.  In  some  respects  she  was  even  more 
striking  than  her  books.  In  her  dress  and 
in  her  manner  of  life  she  was  an  at- 
tempted exaggeration  of  the  most  exag- 
gerated of  her  own  female  characters. 
For  many  years  she  occupied  a large 
villa  near  Florence.  During  that  time 
she  visited  London  once.  There  it  was 
that  I met  her. 

She  depicted  herself  to  herself  as 
a personage  of  European  influence, 
and  imagined  herself  charged  with  a 
mission  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
Lord  lytton  as  British  ambassador  in 
Paris.  With  this  purpose  in  view  she 
called  one  day  on  Lady  Salisbury,  who, 
never  having  seen  her  before,  was  much 
amazed  by  her  entrance,  and  was  still 
more  amazed  when  Ouida,  in  confiden- 
tial tones,  said,  “I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  the  one  man  for  Paris  is  Robert.” 
Lady  Salisbury’s  answer  was  not  very 
encoura^ng.  It  consisted  of  the  ques- 
tion, “And  pray,  if  you  please,  who  is 
Robert?”  In  a general  way,  however, 
she  received  considerable  attention,  and 
might  have  received  more  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  reckless  ignorance  of  the 
complexities  of  the  London  world.  In 
whatever  company  she  might  be  in,  her 
first  aiudety  was  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  most  important  members  of  it, 
but  she  was  constantly  making  mistakes 
as  to  who  the  most  important  members 
were.  Thus,  as  one  of  her  entertainers — 
Violet  Fane — told  me,  Ouida  was  sitting 
after  dinne.  between  Mrs. , the  mis- 
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tress  of  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in 
London,  and  a vulgar  little  Irish  peeress 
who  was  only  present  on  sufferance. 
Oiuda  treated  the  former  with  the  cold- 
est and  most  condescending  inattention, 
and  devoted  every  smile  in  her  posses- 
sion to  an  intimate  worship  of  the  latter. 
When,  however,  she  was  in  companies  so 
carefully  chosen  that  everybody  present 
was  worthy  of  her  best  attention,  and  so 
small  that  all  were  willing  to  give  their 
best  attention  to  her,  she  showed  herself, 
so  I was  told,  a most  agreeable  woman. 
Thus  forewarned  as  to  her  ways,  I found 
that  such  was  the  fact.  I gave  for  her 
boaefit  a little  luncheon  party  at  the 
Bachelors*  Club,  the  only  guests  whom 
I asked  to  meet  her  being  Philip  Stan- 
hope and  Countess  Tolstoy  (now  Lord 
and  Lady  Weardale),  Lord  and  Lady 
Blythswood,  and  Julia,  Lady  Jersey. 
Ouida  arrived  trimmed  with  the  most 
exuberant  furs,  which,  when  they  were 
removed,  revealed  a costume  of  prim- 
rose color — a costume  so  artfully  cut 
that,  the  moment  she  sat  down,  all  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  sparkling  of  her 
small  protruded  shoes.  In  a word,  she 
quite  looked  the  part,  and,  perceiving 
the  impression  she  had  made,  was  willing 
to  be  gracious  to  eveiybody.  As  we  were 
going  up-stairs  to  the  luncheon-room, 
this  effect  was  completed.  Lady  Jersey 
laid  a caressing  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  said:  *‘You  must  go  first.  The 
entertainment  is  in  honor  of  you.” 
Ouida  was  here  at  her  best.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  and  less 
affected  than  she. 

Her  latter  years  were  overclouded  by 
poverty.  Tl^  was  due  to  her  almost 
mad  extravagance — to  her  constant  at- 
tempts, in  short,  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  her  own  heroines.  Had  she  acted 
like  a sensible  woman,  she  might  have 
realized  a very  fair  fortune.  She  had 
many  appreciative  friends,  who  gave  her 
considerable  sums  to  relieve  her  at  vari- 
ous times  from  the  pressure  of  financial 
difiSculties;  but  they  realized  in  the  end 
that  to  do  this  was  like  pouring  water 
into  a sieve.  Somebody  gave  her  two 


himdred  and  fifty  pounds  in  London  to 
enable  her  to  pay  her  hotel  bill,  but 
before  a week  was  over  she  had  lavished 
more  than  a hundred  in  turning  her 
sitting-room  at  the  Langham  Hotel  into 
n glade  of  the  most  expensive  flowers. 
She  died  in  what  was  little  better  than 
a ])easant*s  cottage,  at  Lucca.  Among 
the  ladies  to  whom  she  had  been  intro- 
duced in  London  was  Winifred,  Lady 
Howard  of  Glossop.  A year  or  so  later 
Ouida  wrote  me  a letter  from  Florence, 
saying,  “Your  name  has  been  just  re- 
called to  me  by  seeing  in  the  Morning 
Post  that  you  were  dining  the  other  night 
with  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop,  one  of  my 
oldest  friends.”  This  is  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  her  imagination  en- 
abled her  to  live  in  a fabric  of  misplaced 
facts,  for  the  person  through  whom  she 
became  acquainted  with  Lady  Howard 
was  none  other  than  myself.  The  next 
letter  I had  from  her  was  to  say  that  she 
was  dedicating  one  of  her  later  books — a 
volume  of  essays — ^to  me.  The  letter  did 
not  reach  me  till  after  many  delays,  and 
I often  regret  the  fact  that  before  I was 
able,  or  remembered  to  answer  it,  she 
was  dead. 

But  of  all  the  worlds  which,  within  the 
world,  were  more  or  less  self-cohesive 
and  separate,  that  in  which  I felt  myself 
most  at  home  was  the  Catholic.  At  any 
entertainment  given  at  a Catholic  house 
the  bulk  of  the  guests — ^perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  them — ^would  be  Catholics. 
These  would  be  people  so  closely  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  blood  or  by 
life-long  acquaintance  as  to  constitute 
one  large  family.  Well-bpm,  well-bred, 
and  distinguished  by  charming  and  sin- 
gularly simple  manners,  they  were  con- 
tent to  be  what  they  were,  and  the 
Darwinian  competition  for  merely  fash- 
ionable or  intellectual  brilliance,  how- 
ever prevalent  elsewhere,  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  them  virtually  unknown. 
Yet  whenever  anything  in  the  way  of 
formal  |>omp  was  necessary,  they  were 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  well- 
known  dinners  given  by  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Hibbert,  at  which  four-and-twenty 
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guests  would  be  seated  round  a huge 
circular  table,  would  fill  Hill  Street  with 
swaying  family  coaches,  on  whose  ham- 
mer-cloths crests  and  coronets  main- 
tained an  eighteenth-century  magnitude 
which  the  modem  world  was  abandon- 
ing, while  on  certain  ecclesiastical  occa- 
sions Catholic  society  could  exhibit  a 
stateliness  even  more  conspicuous. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions  I was, 
as  well  as  I can  remember,  the  only  non- 
Catholic  in  the  company.  This  was  a 
great  luncheon-party  given  by  the  then 
Lord  Bute  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. Lord  Bute,  who  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  learned  of  the  then  recent  con- 
verts to  Catholicism,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ori^al  of  Lothair  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  famous  novel.  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  portrait  of  him  was  dis- 
figured, and  indeed  made  ridiculous,  by 
the  gilding,  or  rather  the  tinsel,  with 
which  his  essentially  alien  taste  be- 
dizened it;  but,  apart  from  such  exag- 
gerations, there  were  elements  in  it  of 
unmistakable  likeness,  and  the  enter- 
tainment to  which  I am  now  referring 
was,  apart  from  its  peculiar  sequel,  like 
a page  of  Lothair  translating  itself  into 
actual  life. 

The  Butes  were  at  that  time  living  at 
Chiswick  House,  which  they  rented  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  llie  house  is  a 
good  example  of  that  grandiose  classical- 
ity  which  we  associate  with  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  the  salon  in  which 
the  guests  were  assembled  provided 
them  with  an  appropriate  background. 
They  were  something  like  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  comprised  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  then  great  Catholic  ladies.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  himself  could  not  have 
chosen  them  better.  Indeed  his  Lady  St. 
Jerome  was  actually  there  in  person. 
When  I entered  there  was  a go^  deal 
of  talking,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  was  something  like  a hush.  I 
divined,  and  divined  correctly,  that  the 
cardinal  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
minutes  went  slowly  on;  the  appointed 
hour  was  past.  At  length  a soimd 
was  heard  which  seemed  to  emanate 


from  an  anteroom,  and  presently  a 
figure  was  solenmly  gliding  forward — a 
figure  slight,  emaciated,  and  habited  ill 
a long  black  cassock.  This  was  relieved 
at  the  throat  by  one  peeping  patch  of 
purple,  and  above  the  throat  was  a face 
the  delicate  sternness  of  which  was  like 
semi-transparent  ivory.  The  company 
parted,  making  way  for  the  great 
churchman,  and  then  a scene  enacted 
itself  which  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  written  many  years 
previously  by  the  author  of  Lothair  him- 
self: “The  ladies  did  their  best  to  sig- 
nalize what  the  cardinal  was  and  what 
he  represented,  by  reverences  which  a 
posture-master  might  have  envied  and 
certainly  could  not  have  surpassed. 
They  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
slowly  and  supernaturally  to  emerge.” 

When  the  banquet  was  over  and  the 
guests  were  taking  their  departure,  our 
host  begged  me  to  remain,  so  that  he  and 
I and  the  cardinal  might  have  a little 
conversation  by  ourselves.  We  were 
presently  secreted  in  a small  room  or 
closet,  and  our  little  talk  must  have 
lasted  till  close  upon  six  o’clock.  I half 
thought  for  a moment  that  this  might  be 
a planned  arrangement  so  that  then  and 
there  I might  be  received  into  the  Ro- 
man fold.  Matters,  however,  took  a very 
different  course.  Under  the  cardinal’s 
guidance  the  conversation  almost  imme- 
diately— ^how  and  why  I cannot  remem- 
ber— ^turned  to  the  subject  of  spiritual- 
ism, and  he  soon  was  gravely  informing 
us  that,  of  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  none 
was  more  sinister  than  the  multiplication 
of  spiritualist  stances,  which  were,  ac- 
cording to  him,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  revivals  of  black  magic.  He  went 
on  to  assert,  as  a fact  supported  by  am- 
ple evidence,  that  the  devil  at  such  meet- 
ings assumed  a corporal  form — some- 
times that  of  a man,  sometimes  that  of  a 
beautiful  and  seductive  woman,  the  re- 
sults being  frequent  births,  in  the  prosaic 
world  around  us,  of  terrible  hybrid  creat- 
ures half-diabolic  in  nature,  though 
wholly  human  in  form.  On  this  delicate 
matter  he  descanted  in  such  unvarnished 
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language  that  the  details  of  what  he  said 
cannot  well  be  repeated  here.  Of  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  he  obviously  en- 
tertained no  doubt,  and  such  was  his  dry, 
almost  harsh  solemnity  in  making  them 
that,  as  I listened,  I could  hardly  believe 
my  ears.  Our  host,  though  a model  of 
strictly  Catholic  devoutness,  was,  so  he 
told  me  with  a smile  when  the  cardinal 
had  taken  his  departure,  affected  very 
much  as  I was.  The  impression  left  on 
both  of  us  was  that,  in  the  cardinal’s 
character,  there  must  have  been  a vein 
of  almost  astounding  credulity — a cre- 
dulity which  would  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which,  as  a social  re- 
former, he  adopted  on  many  occasions 
the  wildest  exaggerations  of  agitators. 

I was  subsequently  invited  to  call  on 
him  at  the  archbishop’s  house  in  West- 
minster. During  the  interview  which 
ensued  he  revealed  intellectual  qualities 
very  different  from  those  which  had 


elicited  a furtive  smile  even  from  a 
Catholic  such  as  his  host  at  Chiswick. 
We  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  dis- 
cussing the  ultimate  diflSculties,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  and  scientific,  which 
preclude  the  modem  mind  from  an  as- 
sent to  the  philosophy  of  Catholicism. 
He  displayed  on  this  occasion  a broad- 
ness and  a balance,  if  not  a profundity  of 
thought,  in  which  many  theologians  who 
call  themselves  liberals  are  wanting.  He 
spoke  even  of  militant  atheists,  such  as 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  without  any  sar- 
castic anger  or  signs  of  moral  reproba- 
tion. He  spoke  of  their  opinions,  not  as 
sins  which  demanded  chastisement,  but 
simply  as  intellectual  errors  which  must 
be  cured  by  intellectual  refutation  rather 
than  by  moral  anathemas,  and  the  per- 
sonal relations  subsisting  between  him 
and  them  were  relations — so  I have  al- 
ways understood — of  mutual  amity  and 
respect. 


REBELS 

BY  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

STIFF  in  midsummer  green,  the  stolid  hillsides 
March  with  their  trees,  dependable  and  stanch. 
Except  where  here  and  there  a lawless  maple 
Thrusts  to  the  sky  one  red,  rebellious  branch. 

You  see  them  standing  out,  these  frank  insurgents. 
With  that  defiant  and  arresting  plume; 

Scattered,  they  toss  this  flame  like  some  wild  signal. 
Calling  their  comrades  to  a brilliant  doom. 

What  can  it  mean — ^this  strange,  untimely  challenge; 

This  proclamation  of  an  early  death? 

Are  they  so  tired  of  earth  they  fly  the  banner 
Of  dissolution  and  a bleeding  faith? 

Or  is  it,  rather  than  a brief  defiance. 

An  anxious  welcome  to  a vivid  strife? 

A glow,  a heart-beat,  and  a bright  acceptance 
Of  all  the  rich  exuberance  of  life. 

Rebellious  or  resigned,  they  flaunt  their  color, 

A sudden  torch,  a burning  battle-cry. 

“Light  up  the  world,”  they  wave  to  all  the  others; 
“Swiftly  we  live  and  splendidly  we  die.” 
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A CHAIR  OF  NONSENSE 

BY  BimOES  jtDKKSOX 

IT  isrcasy  to  ta!k  sense!  As  babes  we 
link  up  wofds  into  sentenefes  tliat'. 
exi>i^  rcasflfuable  ideas.  It  »is  Ope  tliat 
the  human  aninial  in  hb 
before  he  has^  eome  into  his  hngtiai  hTO^^^^^ 
tajge.  often  bttbWes  in  whtds  of  hjs  bwh 
creation,  or  foi-  a j’enr  or  two  sliaibs  oW 
words  into  strange,  iininHerited  ph^^s. 
Afy  dear,  the  child  is?|ft|lsink  im«.^^ 
Sometimes  he  crtwjps  his  fionsense  to 
tunes— nonsense  tUfies—^f  lusoWn  tp^k' 
ing.  But  all  this  b an  t«1 
for^ts.  and  often  neyer  rogaius. 

Yes,  it  is;  easy'  for  j^woHips  to  talk 
aeose;  quite  as  easy  as  for  you  now  to 
retort,  '^  VSiefl,  then,  whjY  dou^t  you  do 
it?"  Mauls  more  obvioib  thoughts  have 
all  been  forraida  inany  tiojes  that 
they  ba'*e  thbtui  unto  thepjsdvcs  fixed 
forms  pf  estJnfssion  xvhipif  bar  tocgpi?ft, 
can  insliuilly  iitter  In  resptinse  to  the 
slightost  ini{hdto : How  do  you  do?*’ 
“Many  Imppy  totJtrns  iof  the  day,’* 
“Ttost  in  an  oV’er-njling  Fjxividence," 
“Truth  is  stranger  than  fietipn."  ‘Ml’s 
all  for  the  best  ’ to  My  and  easy 
to  listen  to  because  the  tasks  of  .formu- 
lation and  ihto'ljrelatibhwetop^ 

Ipng  jigp  t lto?q  ftwheers  who  did  our 
thmking  for  us.  In  any  conversational 
barter  bet  WeoP  you  itnd  rne  these  cry.stal- 
lized  forms  of  speech  are  not  good,  hard 
eiirrency  of  id-Ms.  They  ato  upon 

0 bank'hceoiiinl.w  luch  1 ebdni  to  posses-s. 
You  may  cash  {he  cheekif  you  like— but 
why  todlier?  Pass  it  abiig;  it  may  MTve 
you  in  turn  as  cmrreucy  when  barlcwng 
wdeh  another. 

So  dominated  afe  w'e  b,V  ii  reasonable 
world  that  it  is  itetoeby  bard  to  tiulk 
Pprt8eii.to>  Try  it.  and,  wally-mlly  (a 


great^great-great*grahd{ather  of  mine 
was  Willy  Nilly)  , jmu  find  yourself  con- 
veying a The  very  effort  to 

avoid  the  conveJational  symbols  of 
tlmogbi  is  forcing  upon  you  a ;most  uu? 
usual  form  of  mental  activity.  -; 

Whether  axioms  and  maxims  And 
Other  crysbdlixed  forms  of  cominOii- 
staise  be  a symptonx  or  a diaease,  inev- 
itably they  increase  as  the  race  groWa 
titder  and  lazier,  and  ovetythln^ 
be  said.  It  is  high  sboiild 

attack  them  by  a antidote. 

With  this  aim  in  mmd  T propose  the 
establishment  of  Nonsense^^m 

our  .ecxileges  and  uni v'erstties— those  in- 
netoiost  /saneltiatiea  of  the  ; Accepted 
Ttoih  and  the  IJndisp  And 

I Klipuhxte  Ifent  theiv  sliould  be  eour.ses 
offeredutp  toaiMiers  As  well  isxs  tO  students. 

/The  ideal;  Jxtuyersiliii,  we  Are  told,  is 
Ylark;  Hopkias  at  one  end  of  a log  and  a 
boy  At  .the  xjther— wisdom  bfj  one  side  of 
de^,  inqtnry  aiul.  cha  on  th^ 
othefi  ; ii  wisddui  l^xmies  arbitrary, 
challenge  beeanies  impertinent;  and  use- 
less l{;chalfenge  ceases,  wisdom  deteri- 
ofato.s  hito  dull  foHsular  But  » Uttle 
moatohto  t®  that  log,  a diT 

fereijcs-'! 

IVc  lainw  what;  Lewa  Carroh  was  m daily 
life  l'VTit«;  (Sii  tort  Chcsfertonl ; he  vrm  a 
singularly  serious  ami  omventipnal  denV  UhA 
versaUy  rijspected,  btit  Very  mneh  of « psiant 
aitti  swnethiog  of  a Thus  hfa 

ebarige  douhfc  life  Ui  earth  and  in.  deeaailaitd; 
cmpliasfeea.  the  idea  that  fieS  *t  the  httek  of 
nonsxmse^tlH'  idea  of  /Apayri  of  esc&ixe  into  *- 
world  xvliere  things  an?  not  fixed  horrihly  in 
ail  eU*rnal  appropriatenfess,  Wliere  applw 
grow  « {K’ur-treeS,  aud  any  bdil  inaH  yoa 
meet  niay  liave  Ihrw  legs.  Xew'is  T’arroll, 
living  ope  life  in  vrhich  hf  wmdd  hax^  thha- 
derot!  int/rally  agahist  any  one  wiip  walbid 
on  the  wrong  plot  of  grass,  and  another  life 
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in  which  he  would  cheerfully  call  the  sun 
green  and  the  moon  blue,  was,  by  his  very 
divided  nature,  his  one  foot  on  both  worlds, 
a perfect  type  of  the  position  of  modern  non- 
sense. His  Wonderland  is  a country  popu- 
lated by  insane  mathematicians.  We  feel  the 
whole  is  an  escape  into  a world  of  masquer- 
ade; we  feel  that  if  we  could  pierce  their  dis- 
guises, we  might  discover  that  Humpty 
Dumpty  and  the  March  Hare  were  Profes- 
sors and  Doctors  of  Divinity  enjoying  a men- 
tal holiday. 

Escape!  The  word  is  crowded  with 
joyous  suggestion — escape  and  revolt. 
Listen  to  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
escaping  from  the  slavery  of  dull  poetic 
sense: 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the 
dawn  through  a notable  nimbus  of 
nebulous  noonshine. 

Pallid  and  pink  as  the  palm  of  the  flag- 
flower  that  flickers  with  fear  of  the  flies 
as  they  float. 

Are  they  looks  of  our  lovers  that  lustrously 
lean  from  a marvel  of  mystic  miraculous 
moonshine. 

These  that  we  feel  in  the  blood  of  our  blushes 
that  thicken  and  threaten  with  sobs 
from  the  throat? 

And  hear  Bishop  Corbet  escaping  from 
theology  in  the  seventeenth  century: 

Like  to  the  fiery  tombstone  of  a cabbage, 
Or  like  a crab-louse  with  its  bag  and  bag- 
gage. 

Or  like  the  four-square  circle  of  a ring. 

Or  like  to  hey  ding,  ding  a,  ding>a,  ding; 
E*en  such  is  he  who  spake,  and  yet,  no  doubt. 
Spake  to  small  purpose,  when  his  tongue  was 
out. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  great  men  of  all 
times  have  found  in  nonsense  a refresh- 
ment of  mind  or  a challenging  test  of 
mental  vitality.  “He  must  be  a fool 
indeed  who  cannot  at  times  play  the  fool; 
and  he  who  does  not  enjoy  nonsense  must 
be  lacking  in  sense,”  wrote  Rolfe,  the 
great  Shakesp>earean  scholar.  “ None  but 
a man  of  extraordinary  talent,”  said  De 
Quincey,  “can  write  first-rate  nonsense.” 
Wisdom,  grown  wiser  than  its  own  for- 
mulas, turns  from  introspection  in  health- 
ful outbursts  of  self-contempt.  Nonsense 
is  in  fact  perpetually  challenging  Sense. 

VoL.  CXLI  — No.  841.— 17 


“It’s  better  not  to  know  so  much  than 
to  know  so  many  things  that  ain’t  so,” 
says  Josh  Billings,  defiantly.  “Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,”  says  Old  Saw. 
“It  is,  to  most  people,”  says  Mark 
Twain.  “No  man  is  too  poor  to  own  a 
dog,”  Conventional  Thought  murmurs, 
.sentimentally.  “ I have  known  men  so 
poor  they  owned  three,”  retorts  Billings. 

I never  nursed  a dear  gazelle, 

softly  quotes  Tom  Hood, 

To  glad  me  with  its  dappled  hide. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

It  fell  upon  the  buttered  side. 

*'Thinkr  cries  Nonsense.  *‘Your 
common-sense  is  clogging  the  machinery 
of  ratiocination;  your  axioms  soft  pedal 
the  vibrating  strings  of  the  mind.” 
Thoughts  are  not  stimulated  by  any 
final  statement  of  concrete  fact;  they 
are  set  at  rest.  But  a statement  which 
apparently  means  nothing  at  all  will  at 
once  set  them  going. 

But  I am  not  content  to  quote  De 
Quincey  or  Samuel  Johnson  or  Lord 
Tennyson  in  praise  of  nonsense,  or  to 
cite  the  fact  that  Ruskin,  placed  Edwin 
Lear  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  one 
hundred  best  books.  To  justify  my 
Chair  of  Nonsense  we  must  scruti- 
nize the  subject-matter  itself  and  find  in 
nonsense  intrinsic  values  sufficient  to  en- 
title it  to  a place  beside  the  Dead  Lan- 
guages, Higher  Mathematics,  Household 
Economics,  Paleontology,  and  others  of 
that  sacred  company. 

First  of  all.  Nonsense  bears  some 
peculiar  and  mysterious  relationship  to 
Truth.  Perhaps  it  is  fourth-dimentional 
truth.  Perhaps  it  is  the  truth  of  to- 
morrow; undoubtedly,  if  Professor  Ein- 
stein’s theories  hold  good,  many  of  the 
truths  of  to-day  are  nonsense.  Perhaps 
it  is  truth  upside  down  and  classes  must 
stand  on  their  heads  to  study  it.  Greater 
sacrifices  have  been  made  in  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom. 

But  my  theory  is  that  Nonsense  em- 
braces All-Truth,  even  as  infinitude  em- 
braces the  universe.  All  of  the  sermons 
worth  preaching  could  find  their  texts  in 
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Mother  Goose,  or  in  Lear,  or  in  those 
other  Bibles,  the  Alice  books.  Mr.  Don 
Marquis,  in  a recent  essay  extolling  the 
virtues  of  nursery  rhymes,  says  that  he 
himself  forever  thinks  of  royalty  in  terms 
of  the  King  who  was  in  his  counting- 
house  and  the  Queen  who  ate  bread  and 
honey.  And  I dare  say  that  the  Old  Lady 
Who  Lived  in  a Shoe  has  wielded  upon 
rising  generations  an  indirect  influence 
compared  to  which  Froebel  is  negligible. 
Students  might  well  devote  much  time 
to  the  study  of  Madam  Goose  to  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  makes  her  sayings 
applicable  to  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
generation  after  generation.  Is  it  merely 
her  simplicity  of  utterance — a lost  art 
with  so  many  of  us — that  gives  her  a 
cryptic  and  subtle  sound?  Edwin  Lear 
testified  that  he  had  a most  difficult  time 
after  he  wrote  his  Nonsense  Books,  try- 
ing to  prove  that  they  were  not  polit- 
ical pamphlets,  or  at  least  satires  upon 
current  life  and  manners.  Hundreds  of 
readers  were  certain  that  they  knew 
personally  the Bong  with  the  Luminous 
Nose.’’ 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Nonsense  does  not 
mean  anything  because  it  means  every- 
thing. If  this  is  the  case,  what  field  of- 
fers so  great  opportunities  for  endless 
research?  ‘‘What  is  it  that  I mean?” 
wrote  Charles  Battell  Loomis: 

What  is  it  that  I mean. 

Oh,  potent  soul  of  mine? 

Oh,  ecstasy  divine 

In  luscious  meadows  green! 

When  from  the  void  of  things 
(What  is  it  that  I mean?) 

I sense  the  joys  imseen 

And  memory  backward  flings; 

When  I encounter  doubt 
And  flee  th*  unquiet  scene — 
(What  is  it  that  I mean?) 

Friend,  hast  thou  found  me  out? 

A charnel-house  at  e’en, 

A dusky,  reddened  sky, 

A tomb  where  none  is  nigh — 

(What  IS  it  that  I mean?) 

This  questioning  spirit  is  the  basis  of 
all  true  ^ucation.  But  it  must  be  ques- 


tioning in  all  honesty  of  heart,  and  where 
is  there  less  evasion  and  equivocation 
than  in  nonsense? 

Not  understood?  Take  me  hence!  Take 
me  yonder! 

Take  me  away  to  the  land  of  my  rest — 
There  where  the  Ganges  and  other  gees 
wander. 

And  uncles  and  antelopes  act  for  the  best, 
And  all  things  are  mixed  and  run  into  eacli 
other 

In  a violet  twilight  of  virtues  and  sins. 
With  the  church-spires  below  you  and  no 
one  to  show  you 

Where  the  curate  leaves  off  and  the  pew- 
rent  begins! 

So  writes  Barry  Pain,  and  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert echoes,  in  a burst  of  perfect  frank- 
ness: 

His  gentle  spirit  rolls 
In  the  melody  of  souls, 

Wliich  is  pretty,  but  I don’t  know  what  it 
means. 

Neither  do  I know  what  it  means,  but 
I recall  that  in  my  own  college  days,  as 
I painfully  struggled  through  the  pages 
of  the  Anabasis,  I was  assured  that  I 
should  value  the  experience  in  after  life 
not  for  the  information  which  Xenophon 
had  written  down,  but  for  the  mental 
training  which  I had  gained  in  trying  to 
find  out  wffiat  he  meant.  Why,  then,  in 
all  of  these  impressive  curricula — set 
forth  in  many  pages  of  college  cata- 
logues— ^is  there  no  course  deliberately 
entitled,  “Nonsense,  Its  Literature,  Its 
Uses  and  Its  Philosophy”?  True,  now 
and  again  some  such  comse  exists  fortu- 
itously, but  its  conductor  is  probably  a 
prophet  unawares.  Surely  I may  be 
permitted  to  base  my  appeal  for  my 
Chair  of  Nonsense  upon  the  established 
arguments  of  the  upholders  of  higher 
education  as  it  is.  If  the  Curriculum 
Committee  will  but  be  persuaded  that 
nonsense  is  the  chaos  out  of  which  all 
truth  was  created,  they  will  at  once  grant 
that  an  intensive  study  of  its  elements 
may  be  a means  of  finally  discovering  the 
very  secret  of  life;  at  any  rate  let  them 
think  of  the  mental  training  acquired  by 
the  student  in  trying  to  find  out! 
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That  a straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  a state- 
ment containing  one  truth,  and  one  only. 
What  a regrettable  paucity  of  content! 
Think  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  the 
Icelandic  poet  as  set  down  by  George 
Ade: 

To  hold  is  not  to  have — 

Under  the  seared  firmament 

Where  Chaos  sweeps,  and  vast  Futurity 

Sneers  at  these  puny  Aspirations — 

There  is  the  full  Reprisal. 

In  this  statement  there  may  be  a thou- 
sand truths,  for  all  I know.  The  fact 
that  I cannot  point  out  any  of  them  at 
the  present  moment  of  writing  is  not 
significant.  I am  not  so  conceited  as  to 
consider  that  an  argument. 

Or  consider  those  other  lines  by 
Charles  Battell  Loomis: 

As  one  who  cleaves  the  circumambient  air 
Seeking  in  azure  what  it  lacks  in  space. 
And  sees  a young  and  finely  chiseled  face 
Filled  with  foretastes  of  wisdom  yet  more 
rare; 

Touching  and  yet  untouched — unmeasured 
grace! 

A breathing  credo  and  a living  prayer — 
Yet  of  the  earth,  still  earthy;  debonair 
The  while  in  heaven  it  seeketh  for  a place. 

So  thy  dear  eyes  and  thy  kind  lips  but  say — 
Ere  from  his  cerements  Timon  seems  to 
flit: 

‘‘What  of  the  reaper  grim  with  sickle 
keen?” 

And  then  the  sunlight  ushers  in  new  day 
And  for  our  tasks  our  bodies  seem  more 
fit— 

“Might  of  the  night,  unfleeing,  sight  un- 
seen.” 

While  I am  not  able  even  in  this  second 
instance  to  point  out  the  meaning  any 
more  clearly  than  the  author  himself  has 
stated  it,  yet  I am  somehow  reminded  of 
my  own  early  metrical  translations  from 
the  ancient  poets.  Doubtless  any  one 
skilled  in  the  examination  of  under- 
graduate literal  translations  could  gain 
much  from  it  at  a single  glance. 

Certain  apologists  for  our  higher  edu- 
cation measure  everything  in  terms  of 
service.  All  studies  are  of  value  in  so  far 


as  they  teach  man  to  know  his  fellow- 
man.  Then  let  Nonsense  establish  her- 
self triumphantly.  I may  utter  sense  to 
a passing  stranger  and  we  pass  as 
strangers — ^but  let  me  recite  nonsense  to 
him,  and  at  once  our  relationship  be- 
comes positive.  A common  knowledge 
of  current  literature  makes  conversation 
at  afternoon  teas.  An  equal  acquaint- 
ance with  Egyptian  scarabs  makes  for 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  malice;  but  the 
discovery  of  a common  familiarity  with 
“Sylvia  and  Bruno”  and  “Gentle  Alice 
Brown”  will  cause  two  hearts  to  beat  as 
one. 

I have  discovered  that  if  Jones’s  con- 
versation consists  in  nothing  but  a suc- 
cession of  exact  truths,  I do  not  neces- 
sarily get  to  know  Jones.  I merely  get  to 
know  the  truths.  But  if  Jones  says 
something  which  means  nothing  at  all,  I 
feel  that  I must  know  him  better.  If 
Robinson  tells  me  all  his  exact  symptoms 
since  he  was  sick,  I know  the  symptoms, 
and  do  not  need  to  know  the  man.  If 
he  offers  to  tell  me  how  he  was  since 
before  he  was  sick,  I study  him  with  an 
aroused  curiosity.  “Don’t  tell  me,” 
said  William  Pitt,  “of  a man’s  being 
able  to  talk  sense.  Every  one  can  talk 
sense.  Can  he  talk  nonsense?” 

We  devote  the  best  hours  of  our  youth 
to  an  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
dead,  in  order  that  we  may  better  know 
the  living.  Why  should  we  not,  then, 
more  systematically  immerse  the  minds 
of  our  young  in  the  penumbra  of  ideas, 
and  let  them  work  their  way  by  natural 
processes  of  mental  creation  into  All- 
Knowledge? 

WHAT  EVERY  CRITIC  KNOWS 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

Every  critic  knows  that  his  first 
duty  is  not  to  be  dull.  Y^ou  might 
suppose  that  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
author  or  the  dramatist,  also — if  you 
didn’t  read  books  or  go  to  plays.  A cer- 
tain amount  of  comfortable  dullness, 
however,  is  not  only  tolerated  in  books 
and  plays,  but  it  is  even  welcomed  by 
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the  public.  A complete  lack  of  it,  in- 
deed, is  rather  disconcerting.  One  in- 
stantly suspects  the  author  is  either 
clever  or  full  of  new  ideas,  and  so,  in 
either  case,  a little  unreal.  But  the 
critic  is  not  permitted  this  margin  of 
dullness,  because  the  average  reader 
wouldn’t  read  criticism  at  all  unless  it 
either  confirmed  all  his  previous  con- 
ceptions (such  confirmation  being  never 
dull),  or  controverted  them  all  (also 
fiever  dull),  or  made  him  laugh.  Strictly 
analytical  criticism,  dictated  solely  by  a 
passion  for  truth,  soberly  sought  wher- 
ever the  trail  leads,  would  find  as  few 
readers  to-day  (perhaps  it  was  ever  thus) 
as  true  news  finds  to-day,  meaning  by 
news  an  impartial  account  of  what  hap- 
pened, not  what  we  wish  to  believe 
happened. 

Such  being  the  case,  The  critic  has, 
obviously,  a threefold  choice.  He  can 
confirm  the  mob  opinion,  like  a popular 
lecturer;  he  can  contradict  the  mob 
opinion,  like  G.  B.  Shaw  (perhaps!),  or 
he  can  be  a clown.  If  he  does  the  first, 
he  is  faced  with  the  horrible  likelihood 
of  being  made  a press  agent.  If  he  does 
the  second,  he  will  run  amuck  of  the 
managing  editor  about  the  third  day, 
and  lose  his  job.  So  he  becomes  a clown. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
exhibitions  of  acrobatic  humor  in  our 
literary  criticism  of  the  hour. 

The  poor  author  or  dramatist  or 
actor,  of  course,  doesn’t  always  relish  it. 
When  you  have  spent  a year  writing  a 
novel,  or  six  months  writing  a play,  and 
put  into  it  as  much  thought  and  feeling 
as  you  are  capable  of,  you  naturally  ask 
of  the  reviewer  that  he  carefully  ascer- 
tain, first  of  all,  what,  exactly,  you  were 
trying  to  do,  what  effect  you  were  aiming 
at,  and  then  appraise  as  fairly  as  he  can 
your  degree  of  success.  You  ask  further 
that  he  show  himself  a man  of  sensibility 
equal  to  the  task  of  sympathizing  with 
your  aims,  or,  at  least,  of  understanding 
them,  and  equal  to  the  task  of  making 
his  style  so  fit  the  mood  of  your  book  or 
play  that  his  review  will  justly  reflect  its 
tone.  If  your  play  is  a tragedy,  it  seems 


to  you  hardly  fitting  that  it  should  be 
written  about  in  the  style  of  Joe  Miller. 
So  much  for  what  you  expect,  or  hope 
for. 

What  you  get  is  a different  matter. 
Your  work  is  searched  not  for  its  pur- 
pose and  truth,  but  for  its  temptations 
to  humor,  its  opportunities  for  extract- 
ing a jest.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a work 
of  art  to  be  appraised  and  described,  but 
as  a point  of  departure  for  a humorous 
column.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  all 
fairness,  that  some  books  and  plays  do 
not  deserve  a better  fate.  But  rather 
more  of  them  do  than  do  not.  And  the 
incessant  employment  of  literary  criti- 
cism as  a means  of  making  readers  laugh, 
rather  than  helping  them  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  literature  and  a keener 
appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful, certainly  has  no  justification  what- 
ever, outside  of  the  newspaper  counting- 
room. 

The  newspaper  counting-room — aye, 
there’s  the  rub!  I,  for  one,  refuse  to 
blame  the  critic — ^naturally,  perhaps, 
since  I have  been  one  for  almost  two 
decades.  When,  like  Richard  in  his  tent, 
I,  too,  see  in  dreams  the  accusing  proces- 
sion of  all  the  playwrights  and  actors 
whose  pride  and  self-esteem  I have 
wounded  by  my  levity  file  past  with 
accusation  on  their  lips,  I shall  refer 
them  all  to  the  business  office,  and  roll 
over  on  my  other  side.  No  critic  with  a 
conscience  will  be  dull,  if  he  can  help  it; 
and  if  he  can’t,  the  editor  very  soon  can! 
No  critic  with  a conscience  is  content  to 
be  a p)erpetual  back-scratcher.  No  critic, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  is  stimulatingly 
unorthodox  can  last  a week  on  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  or  popular  magazine 
to-day.  If  he  wants  to  remain  a critic 
he  has  got  to  clown,  because  he  has  got 
to  win  readers — not  a few  readers,  but  a 
lot  of  readers — and  he  has  got  to  win 
them  in  a strictly  safe  and  harmless 
way — i.e.y  safe  and  harmless  to  the  news- 
paper and  the  existing  economic  order. 
Now  and  then,  of  course,  even  under 
these  conditions,  an  inspired  jester  will 
be  found  who  can  slip  in  an  idea  on  an 
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odd  Monday,  and  in  a smiling  paragraph 
say  a good  word  for  beauty.  There  is 
such  a one  on  a morning  newspaper  in 
New  York  to-day.  One  wonders  how  he 
keeps  his  job. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  confession  that 
I have  told  but  half  the  truth.  The  other 
half  is  that  the  average  critic  probably 
couldn’t  be  a critic  if  he  tried,  but  is  a 
book  or  play  reporter,  assigned  to  a 
branch  of  news  of  minor  public  interest, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  circulation,  and 
hence  to  be  “dressed  up”  in  some  pleas- 
ant fashion  to  attract  the  Philistines. 
Your  true  critic  is  a rare  bird,  far  rarer 
than  true  novelists  or  pK>ets  or  play- 
wrights. He  neither  has  to  confirm  opin- 
ions nor  to  shock  opinions  nor  to  jest 
in  order  not  to  be  dull.  He  is  never 
dull,  because  he  has  the  charm  of  an 
individual  style,  the  stimulating  appeal 
of  a keen  and  honest  mind  at  work,  the 
eloquence  of  sincerity  and  ideas.  Such 
men,  for  the  most  part,  it  cannot  be  said 
the  average  newspaper  makes  the  slight- 
est effort  to  train  or  to  discover,  or  that 
the  average  editor  has  the  slightest  reali- 
zation of  the  need  and  value  of  such 
men.  He  fears,  to  be  sure,  their  ideas, 
fears  a loss  of  theatrical  advertising,  for 
example.  But,  in  the  main,  it  is  not  fear, 
but  simply  profound  ignorance  and  dull 
Philistinism  which  prevents  the  editor 
from  seeking  the  true  critics  out,  not 
grasping  the  fact  that  true  criticism  will 
be  as  free  from  dullness,  and  hence  as 
widely  read,  as  the  stuff  he  now  prints 
about  literature,  these  comic  columns 
which  degrade  a fine  art,  wound  and  be- 
little the  artists,  and  befuddle  the 
public. 

However,  this  much  must  be  ad- 
mitted— the  comic  book  columns  and 
the  slapstick  theatrical  reviews  are  at 
least  free  from  propaganda,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  rest  of  the 
paper.  A joke  is  the  least  harmful  kind 
of  falsification.  Possibly  the  reader  may 
gather  from  all  this  that  my  opinion  of 
American  newspapers  to-day  is  not  high. 
It  isn’t.  But  the  editor  will  not  give  me 
the  rest  of  the  space  in  the  magazine,  so 


I can’t  explain  why  I don’t  blame  the 
newspapers,  but  the  system  under  which 
they  now  have  to  be  published.  The 
editor  is  afraid  I should  be  dull. 

THE  DREAM-SHOPS  OF  FUTH 
AVENUE 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

OFF  the  main  majestic  stream. 

Like  a river  made  of  flowers — 
Women’s  faces,  women’s  faces. 

Flowing  by  the  soaring  towers; 

With  a golden  murmur  vast 
Of  their  delicate  sweet  walking, 

And  their  tongues  a-talking — talking. 
As  they  trip  and  ripple  past, 

Lilied  throats  and  eyes  agleam — 

Hide  the  little  shops  of  dream. 

Here  the  Persian  carpets  spread 
For  the  quiet  dreamer’s  tread. 

And  the  turbaned  caravan 
Journeys  on  from  Ispahan; 

Then  a Buddha  lost  in  prayer. 

Here  a print  from  old  Japan; 

Demon  masks  and  twisted  swords 
Of  Nippon’s  dread  and  mighty  lords. 
Ivor>'  goblins  of  Cathay, 

Carven  shapes  grotesquely  fair. 

Squat  and  grin,  obscenely  gay; 

Little  beings  made  of  jade 
Lurk  within  the  incensed  shade, 

Where  the  cedam  coffers  hold 
Silks  of  nameless  blue  and  gold, 

Smelling  sweet  of  gardens  old. 

Here  the  quiet  potter’s  mart. 

Cool  and  still  with  shapes  of  clay. 
Breathed  on  by  his  gentle  art: 

So  he  dreamed  his  mortal  day. 

Living  on  in  vase  and  jar. 

Lovely  still  as  flower  or  star. 

Here  another  dream  more  bold 
From  the  marble  hills  of  Greece 
Quarried  out  these  limbs  of  gold. 

This  smile  of  an  immortal  peace. 
Calm  as  ’neath  their  skies  of  blue. 
Fronting  the  iEgean  Sea, 

They  look  out  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

Insolent  in  divinity: 

How  the  poor  laughing  moment  dies 
Watched  by  those  immortal  eyes! 

Here  a dream  all  made  of  wings — 

From  marble  gods  to  butterflies! 
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Those  mimic  tapestries  of  air 
Painted  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 

And  these  beside  the  Amazon 
Flaunted  their  proud  vermilion; 

These,  spanning  scarce  your  finger-nail, 
Down  Africa  made  tiny  sail. 

Torrid  orchards  ’neath  the  Line 
Here  their  mystic  fruits  have  sent. 
Armored  rind  of  scale  and  spine. 

Half  fruit,  half  savage  ornament. 

And  flowers  that  seem  to  hiss  and  sting 
Their  sorceries  of  colors  fling. 

Other  dream-lands  beckon  fair: 

Old  France,  in  this  sedan-chair, 

Wafts  us  sadly  to  Versailles, 

With  a little  perfumed  sigh; 

Here  a silver  teapot’s  gleam 
Brings  old  London  in  a dream; 

With  knightly  casque  and  feudal  oak 
Troop  in  Chaucer  and  his  folk; 

Nor  is  there  need  the  seas  to  span 
To  find  your  Ch&teau  en  Espagne. 

For  here  along  Fifth  Avenue 
All  the  dream-lands  wait  for  you. 

Little  shops  for  every  dream 
Dotting  the  majestic  stream. 

THE  CRIME  OF  BEING  OB\TOUS 

BY  LOUIS  GRAVES 

WE  may  suppose  that  since  the 
power  of  speech  was  given  first  to 
man  a distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween people  who  say  commonplace 
things  and  people  who  don’t.  The  cave- 
man author,  chipping  out  his  manuscript 
on  a block  of  stone,  was  doubtless  im- 
pelled to  drop  his  chisel  and  take  in  hand 
his  favorite  wife-beating  club  to  punish 
a spouse  who  went  to  the  portal  of  the 
cave,  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  wouldn’t  cloud 
up,  since  she  always  had  thought  the 
humidity  was  worse  than  the  heat.  And 
down  through  the  ages,  as  new  ideas 
became  old,  and  as,  therefore,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  original, 
naturally  the  obvious-minded  came  to 
constitute  an  ever-larger  fraction  of  the 
world’s  population.  Thus,  as  those  who 
could  happily  classify  themselves  as  the 
elect  became  fewer  and  fewer  in  propor- 


tion to  the  whole  of  humanity,  their 
separateness  grew  steadily  more  impos- 
ing. As  long  as  this  went  on  quietly 
nobody  was  disturbed  and  nobody’s 
feelings  were  hurt.  For  it  was  only  the 
chosen  circle  that  knew  it  was  chosen; 
the  outsiders  went  right  on  being  out- 
siders, in  blissful  ignorance  that  every 
day  they  were  making  remarks  that 
stamped  and  damned  them  as  belonging 
to  the  multitude. 

Then,  upon  an  evil  day,  a man  was 
seized  with  the  inspiration  to  bring 
originality  home  to  the  masses. 

Even  if  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  in  an- 
nouncing the  division  of  humankind 
into  two  classes,  sulphites  and  bromides, 
was  not  the  first  to  lay  out  this  affair  of 
conversational  commonplaceness  for  the 
public  view,  it  was  he  who  first  bared 
the  crime  in  all  its  details,  and  so  de- 
scribed the  practitioners  of  it,  with 
thumbprints  and  measurements,  that 
they  would  be  easily  recognized  by 
themselves  as  well  as  by  others.  No 
doubt  his  purpose  was  to  end  a nuisance. 
But  instead  of  doing  this  he  brought 
into  being  a far  greater  one  by  so 
humiliating  bromides  that  many  of  them 
began  to  attempt — ^with  results  in  bore- 
dom transcending  anything  they  had 
achieved  before — ^a  r61e  they  were  quite 
unfit  to  fill. 

Now  what  has  driven  them  to  this 
folly  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
species  of  intimidation.  They  tremble 
lest  clever  mockers  hold  them  under  the 
lash  of  scorn. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  intellectual 
reign  of  terror  should  end.  That  can  be 
accomplished,  however,  only  by  united 
action.  And  we  should  form  a league 
with  some  such  name  as  the  Association 
of  Unashamed  Bromides.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  program  must  be  a sort  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  containing 
a list  of  well-known  remarks  or  asser- 
tions that  we  will  swear  to  make  boldly 
and  without  apology  whenever  the  fancy 
seizes  us;  for  example,  such  as: 

“It  never  rains  when  I take  my  um- 
brella with  me.” 
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“ I don’t  see  why  it  is  any  more  wrong 
for  a woman  to  smoke  than  for  a man.” 

“This  is  the  age  of  transition.”  (Spe- 
cially for  public  speakers.) 

“It  was  not  the  German  people  we 
had  a quarrel  with,  but  only  their 
rulers.” 

“New  York  is  the  most  provincial 
place  I ever  saw.” 

These  are  just  a few  specimens  offered 
by  way  of  illustration.  Of  course  there 
will  be  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of 
such  in  the  entire  list,  others  being  added 
every  little  while  as  they  gain  a currency 
wide  enough  to  make  impossible  any 
suspicion  that  the  user  is  giving  voice  to 
something  novel. 

Be  it  understood  that  we  proponents 
of  this  association  have  no  animus,  and 
make  no  campaign,  against  sulphites. 
On  the  contrary,  we  admire  them  and 
delight  to  do  them  honor.  Our  move- 
ment is  directed  toward  the  reclamation 
of  the  would-be  deserters  from  our  own 
ranks,  the  natural-born,  bred-in-the- 
bone  bromides,  who  never  can  be  any- 
thing else  and  yet  who  struggle  fatu- 
ously against  their  humble  destiny. 
These  belong  to  the  conversational  pro- 
letariat, and  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
admit  it.  They  are  traitors  to  their  class, 
whom,  it  being  impossible  to  hang,  we 
would  redeem.  Wandering  hopefully 
but  blindly  in  a sort  of  No  Man’s  Land, 
they  call  to  mind  nothing  so  much  as 
nouveaux  riches  who  have  left  behind  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  brought  up, 
and  with  whom  alone  they  can  be  at 
home,  only  to  find  themselves  excluded 
by  a barrier,  invisible  yet  impassable, 
from  the  circle  of  the  select  few  whose 
favor  they  court.  As  we  see  it,  no  move- 
ment could  be  more  deserving  than  one 
directed  toward  returning  them  to  the 
fold  of  their  kindred. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  these 
persons  when  one  comes  across  them. 
Whatever  the  topic  of  conversation,  a 
moment  is  sure  to  come,  and  soon,  when 
a bromide  trying  to  be  a sulphite  con- 
clusively labels  himself.  He  displays 
certain  earmarks  that  make  his  ambition 


unmistakable.  About  his  contributions 
to  the  talk  there  is  an  over-eagerness,  an 
over-emphasis,  that  is  curiously  com- 
pounded with  a suggestion  of  misgiving, 
of  apprehension  lest  his  remarks  do  not 
prove  as  telling  as  he  hopes.  In  his 
deadly  determination  to  avoid  saying 
something  that  might  be  put  down  as 
commonplace,  he  gives  you  the  feeling 
that  at  heart  he  is  uncomfortable;  that, 
if  he  would  only  admit  it,  he  is  in  much 
the  same  distress  as  the  servant  girl  in 
Mr.  Barrie’s  Crichton^  who,  weary  of 
attempting  “refined”  manners,  yearned 
plaintively  for  the  privilege  of  being  vul- 
gar again. 

The  very  trouble  is  that  he  has  not 
yet  reached  that  p)oint  of  frankness  with 
himself.  His  nightmare  is  that  somebody 
will  think  him  Victorian.  He  would  not 
dare  to  admit  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  days  he  talks 
admiringly  of  Dostoievsky,  but  in  a 
vague  kind  of  way  that  makes  you 
suspect  he  might  be  hard  put  to  it  to  say 
just  what  it  is  he  admires.  If  the  talk 
takes  a musical  turn,  almost  always  you 
will  find  him  patronizing  toward  Italian 
opera. 

When  we  were  first  exposed  it  was 
annoying  to  see  held  up  to  the  mirth  of 
the  world  observations  we  had  made  so 
often,  so  solemnly,  and  with  such  com- 
plete satisfaction.  We  had  been  inno- 
cently happy  in  saying  that  New  York 
was  pleasant  for  a stay  of  a few  weeks, 
but  we  shouldn’t  like  to  live  there  all 
the  year  round,  or  that  we  could  remem- 
ber faces  p)erfectly,  but  simply  never 
could  remember  names,  or  that  whether 
a -town  was  nice  or  not  depended  entirely 
upon  the  people  one  knew  there,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  like  that;  and 
it  was  a shock  to  be  informed,  in  accents 
of  ridicule,  that  nearly  everybody  else 
said  the  same  thing.  For  a time  we 
almost  feared  to  open  our  mouths  lest 
we  should  give  voice  to  one  of  these 
statements  marked  as  taboo  by  the 
chosen. 

The  majority  of  us  got  over  this  shame 
soon.  Recovering  from  the  first  shock. 
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we  went  on  in  our  old  accustomed  way, 
and  w'ere  soon  so  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  being  cast  in  the  usual  pattern  that 
we  could  ev’^en  laugh  at  ourselves,  with- 
out bitterness  or  regret,  when  some  new 
evidence  of  our  usualness  W’as  thrown  in 
our  face.  Reading  the  letters  of  F.  P.  A.’s 
DuUnnea^  or  any  dialogue  in  which  the 
participants  uttered  opinions  patently 
trite,  and  coming  upon  a sentence  with  a 
familiar  ring,  we  could  cheerfully  con- 
fess, “Yes,  I’ve  said  that  same  thing 
many  a time,  myself.’’  It  came  to  us 
that  having  plenty  of  company  in  our 
flatness  was  a vast  comfort.  And  it  re- 
mains so.  After  all,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  our  numbers,  we  associate 
mostly  with  one  another,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally — and  then  only  for  a few 
minutes  at  a time — that  close  contact 
forces  poignantly  upon  our  attention  the 
existence  of  a class  apart  from  and  above 
us. 

So,  all  would  be  well  were  it  simply  a 
(juestion  of  the  two  main  castes.  They 
would  go  on  living  together  in  peace  and 
amity,  on  the  one  side  a willing  defer- 
ence, on  the  other  amused  condescension 
and  raillery.  But  it  is  the  members  of 
the  intermediate  nameless  caste  who 
spoil  the  party.  They  did  not  recover 
from  the  shock  of  learning  that  they  had 
been  uttering  platitudes;  they  are  not 
reconciled  to  being  commonplace,  and 
are  determined  not  to  be  so  classified. 
So  they  go  about  among  us,  striving, 
with  an  effort  plain  to  all  but  themselves, 
to  be  what  they  are  not.  Though  not 
so  numerous  as  the  simple,  unpretend- 
ing bromides,  there  are,  alas!  enough 
of  them  to  constitute  a formidable 
plague. 

Extermination  by  violent  means  being 
impracticable,  the  problem,  then,  re- 


duces itself  to  one  of  conversion.  And 
conversion  can  come  about  only  by  en- 
forced self-revelation.  The  immensity  of 
the  task  is  evident,  for  what  is  more  diflS- 
cult  than  to  convince  a person  that  he 
belongs  with  the  proletariat — social, 
economic,  intellectual,  or  any  other  kind 
— once  he  has  taken  the  notion  he 
doesn’t?  Every  instinct  of  vanity,  all  the 
innate  snobbery  of  the  human  animal, 
rise  up  against  such  an  admission.  Yet 
I am  persuaded  that  there  is  at  hand  a 
quick  and  yet  a thorough  solution.  It 
is  a bold  scheme  I have  in  mind,  and  it 
is  this: 

We  must  appeal  to  the  sulphites.  It  is 
they,  and  they  alone,  who  can  strike  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  these  misguided 
aspirants  and  induce  them  to  settle 
down  quietly  and  contentedly  where 
they  belong.  We  cannot  do  it  ourselves, 
for  these  folk  have  no  respect  for  us; 
they  persist  in  their  belief  that  they  are 
superior,  and  should  we  hint  the  con- 
trary they  would  put  it  down  to  jeal- 
ousy. But  the  class  to  which  we  all 
yield  homage  can  easily  do  the  trick.  It 
is  merely  a question  of  shifting  to  a new 
target.  And  isn’t  the  bromide  a pretty 
well  shot-up  one,  anyway?  Doesn’t  it 
get  to  be  a rather  spiceless  sport,  firing 
at  this  humble  creature,  with  its  slow 
movements,  its  friendly  coiftitenance, 
its  honest,  well-meaning  disposition? 
The  merely  commonplace  person  is 
harmless  and  necessary — ^and  natural. 
And  nobody  who  is  natural  is  interesting 
prey  for  long.  But  the  pretender  is 
always  good  to  shoot  at.  It  is  for  the 
sulphites,  then,  to  turn  their  guns  of 
satire  away  from  those  who  commit  the 
crime  of  being  obvious  and  direct  them 
at  those  guilty  of  the  more  obnoxious 
crime  of  trying  not  to  be. 
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“Ha,  ha!”  I laughe<l.  But  my  voice 
sounded  to  my  own  ears  very  faint  and  far 
away.  I looked  up  hopefully  to  Anne  to  see 
signs  of  responding  mirth.  But  her  face  was 
very  serious. 

“Of  course  you  are  joking,”  I assured  her. 

“Of  course  I am  not,”  she  assured  me. 

I looked  out  at  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
Sound.  I looked  out  at  the  quiet  rolling 
greensward  and  the  dear  Long  Island  sand. 
I could  see  an  aviator  come  tumbling  out  of 
the  clouds,  falling,  falling,  like  a Farr6  pict- 
ure, with  little  pink  and  green  rainbows  all 
about  him,  till  he  hit  the  ground  with  a 
splash.  I couldn’t  see  him  getting  up  and 
walking  away  again. 

“Of  course,  you  are  joking,”  I assured 
Anne  again.  “Remember  my  wife  and  cliil- 
dren.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  them.” 

“What’s  that.^”  I asked  her,  suspiciously. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  them,”  she  told  me, 
sweetly.  “ I spoke  to  them  about  it,  and  they 
all  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  lovely.” 

Ah,  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  the 
affection  of  one’s  familiar  family!  Oscar,  my 
eldest,  would  fall  heir  to  my  sporting  car 
and  my  haberdashery.  Little  Roger  would 
take  my  watch  to  further  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. Gw'endolyn  would  take  it  away 
from  him.  My  wife,  Ruth,  would  flash  forth 
in  purple  demi-mourning,  angling  for  the 
florid  affections  of  the  fat  bachelor  next  door, 
unless  Anne  beat  her  to  him.  Eor  this  would 
they  get  me  out  of  life,  for  this  send  me  two 
miles  up  in  the  air  and  let  me  drop.  I was  to 
be  smashed  to  make  a Long  Island  holiday. 
Bitterness  and  disillusion  overwhelmed  me. 

I knew  that  I was  caught  fast  on  the  hook 
of  Anne’s  determination,  but  I still  struggled 
desperately  for  life. 

“Do  you  remember  old  Tommy  Adams?” 
I asked  her,  tears  in  my  voice. 

“No,”  said  Anne,  coldly. 

“Well,  he  died.”  I let  the  words  out 
slowly,  so  that  their  full,  awful  significance 
might  weigh  her  down  like  heavy  stones. 

“Was  he  in  aviation?”  asked  Anne,  in  a 
conversational  tone,  as  though  we  had  been 
talking  of  a poet  or  a pastry. 

“No;  but  what  difference  does  that  make? 
He  died,  didn’t  he?”  I cried,  in  horror  of  her 
callousness. 

“You  are  liable  to  die  yourself  if  you  don’t 
stop  that  shaking,”  she  countered,  coldly. 

How  can  you  argue  with  a woman  with  no 
more  feeling  than  that?  In  her  eyes  I was 


already  aloft,  looping  about  the  moon.  Her 
brother-in-law  was  going  to  break  the  inviol- 
able tradition  of  the  Curlys;  he  was  going  to 
be  an  aviator. 

“Remember  Guynemer,”  I pleaded  with 
her,  frantically,  for  she  was  drawing  the  line 
in  and  getting  ready  with  the  landing-net. 
“ Remember  our  own  men.  Remember,  for 
pity’s  sake,  remember!” 

“Nonsense!”  Anne  said,  with  all  the  cour- 
age in  the  world.  “Nonsense!  Nothing  is 
going  to  happen  to  you,  you  are  so  brave  and 
resourceful.  Besides,  if  anything  does,  you 
have  your  hfe  insurance,  haven’t  you?” 

I collapsed  weakly  in  my  chair,  while 
Anne  rang  for  the  butler.  I was  not  conscious 
when  he  raised  the  first  drink  to  my  lips.  I 
was  not  conscious  when  he  raised  the  sixth. 

The  whole  assemblage  wanted  to  go  along 
with  me  on  the  morning  appointed  by  Anne 
and  fate.  Oscar,  Roger,  Gwendolyn,  and 
Ruth  stood  watching  me  prepare  with  joy- 
ous eagerness.  They  were  all  readiness  to  run 
and  get  my  things.  Their  anticipation  shone 
in  their  eyes  and  could  not  be  restrained. 
“You’ll  want  your  riding-things  laid  out, 
won’t  you?”  asked  my  man.  I shook  him 
off.  With  my  own  hands,  I got  out  cutaway 
and  pearl-gray  trousers.  Ascot  tie,  and  spats. 
I dressed  myself  alone,  as  Croesus  prepared 
for  the  funeral-pyre,  all  except  lacing  my 
shoes.  I put  my  silk  hat  on  my  head  and 
drew  on  my  gloves.  To  the  expressions  of 
astonishment  from  my  family  I maintained 
a proud  aloofness.  It  was  my  funeral.  Why 
should  I not  dress  for  it? 

My  man,  the  chauffeur,  the  butler,  and  the 
Irish  cook  all  helped  me  into  my  car.  On 
their  faces  were  compassion  and  sympathy; 
they  would  receive  no  life  insurance.  The 
family,  standing  around,  looked  at  me  with 
hope.  I settled  back  faintly  in  the  tonneau. 

“Remember  to  get  back  in  time  for  din- 
ner,” Ruth  laughed.  She  has  the  most 
ghoulish  sense  of  humor.  I could  see  the  fat 
bachelor  next  door  looking  over. 

“Where  to?”  asked  the  chauffeur. 

“To  the  flying-field,”  directed  Anne. 

The  car  rolled  away.  The  minutes  passed 
and  the  miles  passed.  At  last  we  bumped 
off  the  road  into  a wide  field,  with  close- 
clipped  green  turf  and  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  fall.  The  grass  was  soft,  but  the 
ground  lieneath  was  very  hard.  There  were 
some  whatyoumaycallums  aloft  doing  what- 
youmaycallems.  I watched  them  till  my  eyes 
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at  Coney,  I might  walk  on  my  head:  hut 
never  would  I do  what  they  were  doing. 
One  of  the  tilings  climbed  straight  up  toward 
the  sun,  fell  over  and  down,  and  started  to 
climb  again. 

“What’s  that?”  I asked  the  leathern  man 
beside  me. 

“Oh,  he’s  looping,”  the  man  replied,  care- 
lessly. “Watch  him  in  a minute.  He'll  do  a 
spin.” 

But  I didn’t  want  to  watch  liim  spin.  I 
didn’t  want  to  watch  him  fall.  I wanted  to 
go  home. 

“How  many  dead  to-day?”  I asked,  trying 
to  speak  in  a casual  voice. 

“Not  many,”  replied  D’Annunzio,  cheer- 
fuUy.  “Three,  I believe.” 

“Three!” 

“Yes,  three  or  four.  One  of  them  went 
dead  before  he  got  off  the  ground.” 

I knew  that  was  the  end  reserved  for  me. 
I could  see  the  accounts  in  the  papers  in 
black  head-lines.  “Aviator  dies  on  ground  of 
excitement.  Hero  of  the  war  overcome  by  his 
own  thoughts.” 

“Then  that  fellow  up  there,”  said  the 
baldheaded  man,  pointing  up  to  the  dizzy 
one,  “he  went  dead  earlier  in  the  morning 
at  a couple  of  thousand  feet.” 

My  hands  went  to  my  head.  The  man 
aloft,  then,  was  nothing  less  than  a spirit 
chasing  its  own  nebulous  tail.  I watched  in 
horror. 

“Look!  She’s  dying  again!” 

So  it  was  a woman,  then,  the  wraith  of 
some  woman  tossing  about  in  the  high  sun? 
But  she  had  died  again.  The  apparition 
dived  downward. 

“Wait.  He’s  caught  her.  He’s  all  right 
now.  I thought  that  she  was  out  of  gas.” 

What  it  all  meant  I did  not  know.  He  had 
died,  and  she  had  died,  but  he  had  caught 
her  because  she  wasn’t  out  of  gas,  and  now, 
no  doubt,  they  passed  to  life  immortal. 
Tears  were  in  my  eyes. 

One  of  those  things  came  downward.  It 
came  very  downward.  It  was  pointed 
straight  for  my  head.  Perhaps  it  had  seen 
the  bald  head  of  the  man  beside  me.  Fran- 
tically I picked  up  the  auto  robe  and  threw  it 
over  his  head.  The  thing  still  came  down- 
ward. It  had  wheels  beneath  it,  and  they 
were  going  to  hit  me.  I ducked.  It  passed 
overhead  at  six  hundred  miles  a minute  with 
a noise  like  a large  mosquito,  and  some  fool 
leaned  over  and  waved  his  handkerchief. 

The  man  got  out  of  the  car.  “I’m  due  for 


a hop,”  he  said.  “I'll  see  you  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Curly.” 

They  dragged  me  back  in  the  afternoon, 
Anne  and  the  chauffeur.  Anne  said  nothing, 
but  I could  see  that  she  had  a dark  suspicion 
that  I had  been  trying  to  slip  away. 

The  field  was  still  as  green,  the  sky  was 
still  as  high.  I looked  around  hopefully, 
trusting  blindly  that  the  man  had  been 
broken  into  irrefrangible  atoms  or  dissolved 
like  pipe  smoke  and  morning  mist.  He  was 
still  there.  He  came  forward  to  meet  us  with 
a smile.  Did  I imagine  it,  or  was  there  some 
understanding  between  himself  and  Anne? 
Surely  she  smiled  at  him  as  she  had  never 
smiled  at  me. 

The  chauffeur,  the  fellow,  and  Anne  all 
helped  to  drag  me  out  of  the  motor.  They 
hustled  me  across  the  field.  I looked  around 
desperately  for  escape,  but  fiendish  faces 
were  all  about  me. 

There  was  a Thing  standing  in  the  field 
with  a celluloid  tail  and  paper  wings.  My 
captors  halted  before  it.  They  spoke  of  it 
with  pride.  They  stroked  its  head;  they 
brushed  its  wings;  they  put  their  heads  into 
its  vitals  and  indecently  peered  in.  They 
gloated  over  it.  They  were  like  old  women 
at  a funeral. 

“This  is  our  bus,”  said  the  man. 

It  was  a funny-looking  bus.  But  the  man 
looked  insane;  I could  not  deny  him.  “Do 
we  ride  inside  or  on  the  top?”  I asked,  trying 
to  humor  him. 

The  man  looked  at  Anne,  and  Anne  looked 
at  the  man.  Anne  made  some  motion  with 
her  head,  and  the  man  looked  at  me  in  pity. 
Perhaps  compassion  was  coming  to  him  for 
one  doomed  by  destiuctive  relatives  to  die 
so  young.  Under  their  guidance  I deposited 
my  silk  hat  carefully  on  the  ground.  They 
provided  me  with  a football  helmet,  goggles, 
and  a leather  suit. 

They  assisted  me  into  the  Thing.  There 
was  a circular  opening  into  which  I dropped, 
and  a seat  on  which,  following  a natural  im- 
pulse, I sat  down.  I reached  over  my  hand 
to  bid  farewell  to  Anne.  Tears  choked  me. 
I recalled  what  a kind  father  I had  been, 
what  an  exemplary  husband,  realizing  here 
at  the  last  that  no  one  had  appreciated  me, 
least  of  all  Anne. 

“Good-by,”  I said  to  her  with  heroic  grief. 
“It  will  be  many  a day  before  you  see  an- 
other like  me.” 

Anne  agreed.  When  Anne  agrees  with  me 
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cockpit  without  assistance.  I stood  tran- 
quilly on  the  ground.  I reached  for  a ciga- 
rette, yawning  slightly.  With  the  utmost 
sang  - froid  I lifted  off  my  goggles,  I un- 
strapped my  helmet,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
leather  suit.  From  the  dear  ground  where  it 
had  been  reposing  I picked  up  my  topper  and 
set  it  on  my  head  at  a rakish  angle.  The  man 
watched  me  in  amazement.  I could  see  that 
my  calnmess  overwhelmed  him. 

“Jolly  little  trip,”  I told  him,  indiffer- 
ently. “Had  an  awfully  good  time.” 

With  careful  steps  I walked  over  to  the 
car  where  Anne  awaited  me,  while  the  man 
still  looked  after  me. 

“We’ll  probably  be  in  time  for  dinner, 
won’t  we?”  I asked  Anne. 


“But  how'  about  your  flight?”  asked 
Anne. 

“Jolly  little  trip,”  I told  her,  indifferently. 
“I  had  an  awfully  good  time.” 

Anne  looked  at  me  with  one  of  those  looks 
which  pass  through  me  and  beyond.  She 
fairly  shouted  in  my  face,  “But  you  didn’t 
go  up!” 

“Didn’t  go  up?”  I repeated. 

“No,  of  course  not.  Wasn’t  I watching 
you  all  the  time?  They  got  the  engine 
started  and  then  it  died  away.  You  haven’t 
been  in  that  ’plane  three  minutes.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  I laughed.  I subsided  weakly  in 
the  car.  “I  knew  it  all  the  time.” 

Magnificently  I waved  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  us  home. 


Pluperfect  Indicative 

\X7AS  I so  brave  w'hen  I was  young, 

* ^ Or  was  it  recklessness  of  youth? 
There  tripped  so  smoothly  from  my  tongue 
Great  words  sonorous  or  uncouth. 

That  echo  through  my  head  to-day — 

But  what  they  mean  I cannot  say. 

When  I was  four — or  maybe  three — 

I lisped  about  the  Predicate, 

And  made  Subjunctives  bend  the  knee 
In  passive  tense  ere  I was  eight; 

I viewed,  unmoved,  the  bones  of  speech 
And  had  a horrid  name  for  each. 


Feminine  Limitations 

ly^RS.  JARKINSON  w^as  much  perturbed 
to  learn  that  her  nine-year-old  hopeful 
had  been  engaged  in  a pitched  battle  with  the 
bad  boy  down  the  street.  Therefore  she  sum- 
moned Horace  for  an  accounting. 

“When,”  she  demanded,  “that  awful  boy 
threw  stones  at  you,  why  didn’t  you  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  instead  of  throwing  back  at 
him?” 

“Tell  you,  mother?”  said  the  boy,  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  “ Why  what  good 
would  that  have  done?  You  couldn’t  hit  a 
barn  door!” 


I never  even  turned  a hair 

When  angry  Surds  the  echoes  woke; 
I’d  track  a Gerund  to  its  lair 
And  parse  it  at  a single  stroke; 

Nor  hesitate  at  raising  ructions 
With  Participial  Constructions. 

Each  Syntax  fierce  I calmly  faced; 

And  scarce  a second  thought  I’d  give 
To  my  own  safety  when  I chasecl 
The  Absolutest  Ablative. 

Bold  Datives  at  my  feet  would  bow 
Who  governed  Clauses,  God  knows  how. 

And  now  I’m  old.  I shy  at  Verbs. 

When  Adverbs  rise  I give  them  ro<3m. 
A Pronoun  all  my  joyance  curbs — 

I can’t  remember  wdiich  is  whom. 
Poor  I,  who  once  could  shake  my  fists 
At  First  and  Second  Aorists! 

Burges  Johnson. 


Conclusive  Evidence 

^^^ILLIAM  and  Henry,  chauffeurs,  w’ere 
^ * discussing  the  ill  luck  of  a fellow- 
chauffeur,  Clarence,  who  had  the  day  before 
been  fined  for  taking  out  his  employer’s  car 
without  permission. 

“But  how  did  the  boss  know  Clarence  had 
taken  the  car  out?”  asked  Henry. 

“Why,”  explained  William,  “Clarence  ran 
over  him.” 


Good  Wm 

PROFESSIONAL  beggar  of  Chicago 
expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  a 
colleague  in  an  unaccustomed  part  of 
town. 

“WTiat  are  you  doing  here,  Bill?”  he  de- 
manded. “I  thought  your  stand  was  near 
•the  bridge?” 

“Oh,”  explained  the  other,  “I  gave  that  to 
my  son  as  a wedding-present.” 
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Ftn  Hur priced  to  see  you  flashing  on  Sunday^  IVilliii 
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*‘C'orjie,  Marmot.  You  must  go  home 
now/* 

'‘Olu  mother,  if  you  let  me  stay/*  she 
fiU^adcil,  **I  will  Ih^  gentle  with  tiie  hip- 
potamus!” 


For  a Very  Pretty  L^dy  With  a Very 
Pretty  Name 

/^F  all  the  girls  J know, 

Som»*how  I take  delight 
In  tmly  one.  Although 
Of  all  the  girls  I know 
Some  men  are  huid  of  Flo, 

Wliile  some  think  Ruth  just  right. 
Of  all  the  girls  1 know 
Somehow'  I take  Delight. 

MoRiUK  Ryskind. 


Don*t  Tease  the  Animals 
T n^FLE  Margot  is  fuie  iif  those  children 
whose  aheet ion  for  rtumh  animals  has  to 
he  eoaiinually  reslraintsl  from  the  inanling 
stag  ^ by  piarefital  1 monish  men  ts  to  “Fat 

the  cloggy  ,yo/V////*’  '^‘I>oi/t  .S4|ueeze  the  dear 
little  kitty/'  ‘‘If  you  are  not  gentler,  you'll 
havt*  to  leave  the  nx>m/’ 

At  her  first  sight  of  larger  animals  at  the 
zcKi  she  panted  to  earess  and  pet  them, 
and  Ungered  so  (img  ifi  front  of  the  i>aehy- 
derms'  tank  that  tier  imither  linally  ealle<l 
out: 


Each  to  His  Proper  Place 
jV/fRi*'-  BROVVN^  was  lK)ring  Airs,  rfoncs 
^ w ith  wonderful  tales  about  her  Willie. 

“ Yes/'*  she  said,  top  of  his  class  this 

we4*k,  and  his  futlicr  is  going  to  take  him  to 
the  zih/** 

“ R eally,'*  yawned  Mrs.  Jones.  ‘‘WeVe 
sen* I iie:  rhurles  to  college/’ 
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We  came  to  Urga  from  the  south.  All 
day  we  had  been  riding  over  rolling, 
treeless  uplands  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
had  halted  on  the  summit  of  a hill  over- 
looking the  Tola  River  valley.  Below  us, 
and  ten  miles  away,  lay  Urga  asleep  in 
the  darkening  shadow  of  the  Bogdo-ol 
(God’s  Mountain).  An  hour  later  the 
road  led  us  to  our  first  surprise  in  Mai- 
ma-cheng,  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the 
city.  Years  of  wandering  in  the  strange 
comers  of  the  world  had  left  us  totally 
unprepared  for  what  we  saw.  It  seemed 
that  here  in  Mongolia  we  had  discov- 
ered an  American  frontier  outpost. 
Every  house  and  shop  was  protected 
by  high  stockades  of  unpeeled  timbers, 
and  there  was  hardly  a trace  of  Oriental 
architecture  save  where  a temple  roof 
gleamed  above  the  palisades. 

Before  we  were  able  to  adjust  our 
mental  perspective  we  had  passed  from 
Colonial  America  into  a hamlet  of  mod- 
em Russia.  Gaily  painted  cottages  lined 
the  road,  and,  unconsciously,  I looked 
for  a white  church  with  gilded  cupolas. 
The  church  was  not  in  sight,  but  its 
place  was  taken  by  a huge  red  building  of 
surpassing  ugliness,  the  Russian  Con- 
sulate. It  stands  alone  on  the  summit  of 
a knoll  with  the  open  plains  stretching 
away  behind  it  to  the  somber  masses  of 
the  northern  forests.  In  its  imposing  pro- 
portions it  is  tangible  evidence  of  the 
Russian  Colossus  which  not  many  years 
ago  dominated  Urga  and  all  that  is  left 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Khans, 

For  two  miles  the  road  is  bordered  by 
Russian  cottages;  then  it  debouches 
into  a wide  square  which  loses  its  distinc- 
tive character  and  becomes  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  Russia,  Mongolia, 
and  China.  Palisaded  compoimds,  gay 
with  fluttering  prayer  - flags,  ornate 
houses,  felt-covert  yurts  and  Chinese 
shops  mingled  in  a dizzying  chaos  of  con- 
flicting personalities.  Three  great  races 
have  met  in  Urga  and  each  carries  on, 
in  this  far  comer  of  Mongolia,  its  own 
customs  and  way  of  life.  The  Mongol’s 
yurt  has  remained  unchanged;  the  Chi- 
nese shop,  with  its  wooden  counter  and 


blue-gowned  inmates,  is  pure  Chinese; 
and  the  ornate  cottages  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  Russian. 

But,  once  outside  the  shops,  my  wife 
and  I could  never  forget  that  we  were 
in  Mongolia.  We  were  never  tired  of 
wandering  through  the  narrow  side- 
streets  with  their  tiny  native  shops,  or  of 
watching  the  ever-changing  crowds. 
Mongols  in  a dozen  different  tribal 
dresses,  Tibetan  pilgrims,  Manchu  Tar- 
tars or  camel-drivers  from  far  Turkistan 
drank  and  ate  and  gambled  with  Chinese 
from  civilized  Peking. 

In  its  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  life  and 
color  the  city  is  like  a great  pageant  on 
the  stage  of  a theater,  with  the  added 
fascination  of  reality.  But  somehow  I 
could  never  quite  make  myself  believe 
that  it  was  real  when  a brilliant  group  of 
horsemen  in  pointed  yellow  hats  and 
streaming  peacock  feathers  dashed  down 
the  street.  It  seemed  too  impossible  that 
I,  a wandering  naturalist  of  the  drab, 
prosaic  twentieth  century,  and  my 
American  wife  were  really  a living, 
breathing  part  of  this  strange  drama  of 
Oriental  life. 

But  there  was  one  point  of  contact 
which  we  had  with  this  dream-life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  My  wife  and  I both  love 
horses,  and  the  way  to  a Mongol’s  heart 
is  through  his  horse.  All  Mongolia  lives 
on  horseback.  In  fact,  during  a ride  of 
sixteen  hundred  miles  in  two  months  of 
the  summer  we  saw  only  one  pedestrian. 

A Mongol  will  never  walk  even  a hun- 
dred yards  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
He  is  as  unhappy  as  a duck  out  of  water 
and  almost  as  awkward.  A friend  of 
ours  in  Urga  once  said,  *‘A  Mongol 
would  make  an  excellent  cook  if  you 
could  give  him  a horse  to  ride  about  on 
in  the  kitchen.” 

Once  on  horseback,  my  wife  and  I be- 
gan to  identify  ourselves  with  the  fasci- 
nating life  around  us.  We  lost  the  un- 
comfortable sense  of  being  merely  spec- 
tators in  the  Urga  theatricals  and  forgot 
that  we  had  come  to  the  holy  city  by 
means  of  a very  unromantic  motor- 
car. 
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We  had  come  by  automobile  of  Ujc  weistern  Gobj.  ^us  the  sacred 

usual  tweiitieth-eentafy  city  is  at  the  jmiUtUJU- IhU  Siberian  and 

time.  Camels  tetiuire  forty  central  Asian  blt^aii^eiSis  T may  seem 

ctosstheGobi  Desert  frmuKi^gjm  to  Wie  higlUy  tecbnleill  tohl 

taut  to  the  us  il  iiieant 

Time  that  «'ft  coidd  ttbtain  Aiyo;  totally  differ- 
ent  faunaa  within  a tow  miles  base 
cam{>— ^the  fort^i  ahirnals  in  the  north 

and  of  the 
_________ — plains  in  the 

' 1 south. 


Urga,  but  mo:tor'e«tor 
tajjce  in  three  and  one^half  d,ays, 
was  a iiTOttoir  cd  great  moment  to  us  just 
then/for  we:  weirp  there  to  prepare  for 

the  Second  Asi»  V " 
a t i;e^  2lo@log)ca} 

Ejqjeditiohcif  toe  j 

AmericarLMa-  | 
seam  of  Natural 
History. 

S urn mer  in 
Mongolia  is  short  , 
enough  at  Ijest.  .; 

Our  horses  and:'  , 

;corts  must  lie  . J. 

ready^  ■' . 

plaina-  ^ 

middle  • of  'May 
By  the  first  of 
October  we 
.should  have  to; 
returti  to  Peking, 
for  in’ toe  winter 
the  temperature 
drbpis  to  fifty  or 
sigty  degrees 
1>€4ow  zerb  and  the  great  plateau  js 
swept  by  bitiiig  winds  from  tlie  Siberian 
stopjies;;  zoological  w'ork  is  im- 

practicable, and  even  toe  Moitgols  stay 
closely  in  their  yurts, 

We  had  seleeted  Urga  a.s  >a;  base,  pf 
operations  for  the  Second  Asiatic  Ejipe- 
dition  because  its  locatioir  is  fjctmliarlj' 
advantageous  for  zoSlogjical  work,.  It  lies 
on  toe  edge  of  the  torch,  pine,  and 
spruce  forests  which  spread’  vhi  a v-U-^ 
evergreen  blanket  over  countlhsts  miles 
of  mountoins  and  valleys  far  toybud 
Siberian  fmntier.  IiiunediaPdy  tb  the 
south  are  the  op<?n,  rolling  ptoius  w'hjch 
gradually  merge  into  the  desolate  wu.stea 


A;  beginning 
had  already  been 
made  in  the  zo- 
ological work  by 
the  First  Artisitjc 
Exp  edition  to 
-touthwesf  e r n 
,t.’hitta  and  along 
t,h  e 1>ahder»  Of 
Tibet  in 

The  second  ex- 
pedition  was  to 
extend  the-  work 
ittAfongolia.  It 
to  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future 
expetoUdus 


seuriV  'to  ihUtoty 
■siniiiayluys^tij^^ 
tions  in  ftol^ 
totogy,  anheolo- 
gy,  and  anthrop- 
ology. 

But  I have  wandered  far  afield.  ^Ve 
remained  at  Urga  for  some  itoy.^  while 
preparat tons  Were  under  w’ay  for  Our 
first  trip  to  the  pUiinsj,  and  retnrned  to  il 
ofteh  dvirito^  toe  awinmer.  AVe  tohre  to 
fcnpw • it  we] b and  eath  iiine  jXMle. 
doWn  the.  long  ^ street  it  toemed  atore 
Wfiwtorfwl  that,  in  tlitoe  days  <«f  toto* 
meree,  1 'tgto  nnd  in  'fact,  all  Mongolia, 
txbdid;  hto  e toto  ‘x-n- 

turies  wsth'to  hltle  ehahge. 

'lijcre  iSf  of  eoursc,  iio  lack  of  inodern 
mOueuoe  in  but  a.s  vet 
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customs  of  its  people.  This  is  due  to  the 
remoteness  of  Mongolia.  Until  a few 
years  ago,  when  motor-cars  first  made 
their  way  across  the  seven  hundred  miles 
of  plains,  the  only  access  from  the  south 
was  by  camel  caravan,  and  the  monoto- 
nous trip  offered  little  inducement  to 
casual  travelers.  The  Russians  came  to 
Urga  from  the  north  and,  until  the  re- 
cent war,  their  infiuence  was  paramount 
along  the  border.  But  it  was  to  their 
interest,  as  they  saw  it,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  customs  and  sup>erstitions  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  Lama  Church. 
They  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  have 
other  foreigners  exploit  Mongolia,  and 
wished  to  keep  the  Mongols  themselves 
as  ignorant  as  p>ossible  of  the  outside 
world. 

Not  only  is  Urga  the  capital  of  Mon- 
golia and  the  only  city  of  considerable 
size  in  the  entire  country,  but  it  is  also 
the  residence  of  the  Hutukhtu,  or  Living 
Buddha,  the  head  of  both  the  Church 
and  the  state.  Across  the  valley  his 
palaces  nestle  close  against  the  base  of 
the  Bogdo-ol  (God’s  Mountain),  which 
rises  in  wooded  slopes  from  the  river  to 
an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level. 

The  Sacred  Mountain  is  a vast  game- 
preserve  which  is  patrolled  by  two  thou- 
sand lamas  and  every  approach  is 
guarded  by  a temple  or  a camp  of  priests. 
Great  herds  of  elk,  bear,  roebuck,  wild 
boar,  and  other  animals  roam  the  for- 
ests, but  to  shoot  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts would  mean  almost  certain  death 
for  the  transgressor. 

Some  years  ago  several  Russians  from 
Urga  m^e  their  way  up  the  mountain 
during  the  night  and  killed  a bear.  They 
were  brought  back  in  chains,  escorted  by 
a mob  of  frenzied  lamas.  Although  the 
hunters  had  been  beaten  nearly  to 
death,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  diplomatic  agent  to  save  what 
remained  of  their  lives. 

The  Bogdo-ol  extends  for  twenty-five 
miles  in  front  of  Urga,  shutting  it  off 
from  the  rolling  plains  to  the  south.  Like 
a gigantic  guardian  of  the  holy  city,  at 


its  base  it  stands  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  an  airplane  landing  in  the  valley  and 
to  the  wireless  station  which  is  soon  to 
be  erected. 

The  Hutukhtu  has  three  palaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tola  River.  One  of 
them  is  a hideous  thing  built  in  Russian 
style.  The  other  two  have  at  least  the 
virtue  of  Mongolian  architecting.  In  the 
main  palace  the  central  pavilion  is  white 
with  gilded  cupolas,  and  smaller  pavil- 
ions at  the  side  have  roofs  of  green.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  an  eight-foot 
stockade  of  white  p>osts  trimmed  with 
red. 

The  principal  palace  is  wired  for  elec- 
tricity and  a great  arc-light  illuminates 
the  courtyard.  We  brought  with  us 
across  the  desert  one  of  the  six  electric 
plants  which  were  sold  to  the  Hutukhtu, 
but  as  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  batteries  spilled  on  the  bag  contain- 
ing all  our  field  clothes  when  we  were  on 
a mad  chase  after  a wolf,  we  paid  dearly 
for  the  honor. 

One  evening  Mr.  Lucander  and  Mr. 
Mamen,  who  sold  the  electric  plant  to 
the  Hutukhtu,  were  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  receive  payment;  they  wit- 
nessed a scene  which  to-day  could  be 
possible  only  in  Mongolia.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  silver  were  brought  out- 
side to  their  motor-car  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  paid  the  bills,  insisted 
that  they  count  it  in  his  presence. 

A great  crowd  of  Mongols  had  gath- 
ered near  the  palace  and  at  last  a long 
rope  was  let  out  from  one  of  the  build- 
ings. Kneeling,  the  Mongols  reverently 
touched  the  rope,  which  was  gently  wag- 
gled from  the  other  end,  supposedly  by 
the  Hutukhtu.  A barbaric  monotone  of 
chanted  prayers  arose  from  the  kneeling 
suppliants  and  the  rope  was  waggled 
again.  Then  the  Mongols  rode  away, 
silent  with  awe  at  having  been  blessed 
by  the  Living  God.  All  this  under  a blaz- 
ing electric  light  beside  an  automobile  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bogdo-ol! 

The  Hutukhtu  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
became  his  station  as  a ruling  monarch  • 
to  have  a foreign  house  with  foreign 
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furnitUrft.  Of  Cidurije  he  ntH^er  hiten<li?d  to  one  the  Hiitukhtu’s  ministers  thnt  the 
live  in  it,  hut  oiTset  kih^  had  useless  tied  w<ss  teatly.  Tw«  lanias^  high  cligni- 
palaces  and  why  shoultln^t  he?  There-  tiiritei  of  the  olwrch,  were  the  hiSpectioo 
fore  a Russian  atrocity  of;  red  brick  WHS  csimnuttcei  Ttiey  agreed  that  k tmiked 
ere<-ted  a Indf-mile  or  so  from  hife  other  all  right,  but  the  <iuestion  w£K,  how  did  it 
dweUit^s:^^^  ; furnishings  hefeanie  a feel?  Mr.  Lueahder  waspd;  eloquent,  on 
matter  of  raoioent,  and:  iny  frieod*  Mr. . the  “’spr bgi »♦««'*  cif  the  spriiigSi  and 
Lucander,  who  was  tenqairarily  hi  the  assured  them  that  no  lied  could  Ije  belr 

emjdoy  of  the,  Mong(*liaTi  giiverniileril,;  ter;  that  this  waj}  the  bed  ptir  <t):mUenci! 

was  intrUstOfi  with  the  task  of  atUnidiiig  ed  all  the  licfis  in  TejtbgiT  The  lamtas  held 
to  tlie  intimate  details.  Tlie  selection  of  a caiisultaliun  and  then  ,an* 

a bed  was  most  imjjbrtant,  for  even  nouiiced  that  hefore  the  IkhI  could  be; 
Xivihg  Buddhas  have  to  sleep  sometimes  aeoepted  it  musil  lie  tested.  Therefore,  , 
and  cannot  always  he  blessing  adoring  withiiui  mstil*  add;  each  lauia 
subjects- Of  playing  jokes  ba  their  mln^  boiits  niisd  gown  laid  his  . unwashed  self 

iaters-  of  slate.  \Vith  i-otisidemble  diffi-  upon  the  liedv.  and:  bounced  up  and 

cutty,  a foreign  t^d  Was;  purehaseii  in  dowo..  The  result  was  satisfactory  ex- 
Peking  and  btoUgldi/Acni^  tlie  seven  t«pl  to  Lurander  and  the  sheets, 
hundfed  miles  of  . and- rd  Although  in  foreign  eyes  and  in  the 

toe  red-liricfc  palftciivdi^.jslljjtjtb  cold  fight  of  moilcrnity,  the  Hutukhtu 

Tuta'  Rivef;:;  ' - -aiid  his  ' government  cut  '.a  ^ somewhat  ■ 

Mr.  Lucandet  adpcnhtecidcd  its  in-  ridicHloas  figure,  the  reverse  of  tlie  plct- 
.slullgiioh  in  the'Hutidcltiu^lw.ud^  and  uf e is  the  {btheri’e;  d«*tJi  struggle  of  a 
bun^lf  totoed  thamliernuud.  ./Vs  this ; ohc«  race,  ; V 

Was(  Ihcfirsidhm  had  ever  riiude  a lied  lu  tin*  thirteenth  great 

for  be  arfauged  the  spot-  . Genghii  Khan,  stuf  Ot  a Chief' 

Icwf-  ftliedts  mid  ; turned  down  the  covers  lain,  and  hi.s  illu»ifio0,i'suc«jxsor,  K 
with  the  greatest  care.  When  all  wij.s  10^  erected,  almost  in  a'  aight->  the 
done  to  his  satisfaction  he  reportetl  tO  gteatost  Ciupire  the  world  has  ever  iseeili. 
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cincis^  Iff.  M*®:  ternpie 
itsi'II  ther^ls  an 
foot  w**y4tea ; of 

Buicldtiia.  :stap4|iltt!  on  a 
gokieti  ioty/i  fUhver.  Tlie 
grea  t Bgui*e ; is  IieaVily 
gilde4,  inctustfSd  with 
preeious  s t b w e B j and 
d r a p 0 4 vivitlf  sitkea 

i wa*  m 

Ixiag,  lireaent  one.  clay 
wheji  Uie  templff.  was 
Oixmed  t&  ^>nwtt  and 
the  faitJifiil  la  Hii*  e>ty, 

Sod^^ltaV  iifciftbtful  as 
ti)  nij'  reception,  I fol* 
lowed  thecrowd  through 
an  outer  pavUiou  as  it; 
filed  betwwn  a dduhte 
lag  la?«as  in  higlv-)>en 
robes  of  flaming  yeikwi*.  .1  cfin’ibd  my 
liat  in  my  hand  aiwl  tr|cd^'^  Weip-  a 
bw^oming  expresHKiii  rd  liiuaility  and 
reverence-  It  was^  ey>d0j>ily 
for  f passed 

once.  At  the  t otranee  stoodi  a priest 
who  gave  flie,  wilk  the  others,  A few 
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tfefe  MiO'Wgorsi  tn  the  ^ pPOfftmttHl  tK>diies  fii  worshiping 

he^’t>h;  hffrt  hnly  »re 

the  the^  iliBU;  ATthowgh  the  natives  Is^ke  such  care 

thv  slr^t^.  hnii  rip  visi^ttg  Morigol  ni^  I#  # tlw*  ',^.p1r!t  in  after  life, 

M Jof  trj'itig  the  virtue  of  «'  strarigely  cjioiigk  they  have  a strorig, 

new  Vjjeiu*Cp;^w^^^  a place  of  tlist'astc  fur  the  liKidy  from  which  fhe 

worship.  He  can  give  a whirl  or  two  tp  ' ifSpM  t ueyer  h*  srit"*  ^ 

half  a drizeh  withia  a hriitilred  yatfls  Whkt  light,  th<?^  Morigrik  .t^garej.  a 

w’hefe  he  liujs  his  teg  pr  setb  :;hk  that  th'^'; 

sheep;,  , iv.  w^ler  U ft: ri)ri3i«ridc«i'fd»k‘ thing  to  have 

k wriSiapt  e\uy  abovil  the  horia*.  The  etignja.  is,  iinprised 
diipc^  thlit^G^  ts  a saCred  etty.  it 

neyc^  ewn  fiW  g;  nwriricht.^  ; o their  //art  in  tlie 

Tlie  gtiidtUi  reafds  of  sewes  iof  temples  Coiirtyard  rif  oriptif  riri^^ 
give  hait^  tlje  soriligrit,  and  the  mpariipg 

cbftrtt  pf  prh,V*irig  iajnfts  k;  always  ip  iltc  iii^a^^^  hpshaijd  vvas  wuvdricCd 

ait,  Gvt’h  ic  the  Uiulii  slrect  l liave  seen  thftt  she  was  about  to  die  he  moved  the 
tfVe  ppistndp  pilgrims  CyefttuVh  hodily  orit  of  the  part, 

p'hp  fcitX'C  jfuirrie.v'cd  fw,  to  tius  Mecca  of  Bhe  &riuld  die.  if  she  wishedr  hut  it  must , 

the  liapw  fftitii.  If  thh,y  are  entcrhjig  tlm  not  I»  mshhi^ 

fity  fpp  the  ■ ilHtCjrirpSe'  it.self  is  Cfuisidered  imclcjin 

hlgiVtrtuC,  thi*;^  approach  the  gresl^tem-;  , arid  the^  such 

pie  on  the  liiil  by  lyirig  plj-  vpiust  iw  as  possi- 

evpiy'  step  and  hcab'ng  their’  foredicads;,;^  ; b will 

uppo:  the  grtnpMl,  • : ^■’::.y..:/::.:. tlivir  jpirt  arid  dccatap  at  once, 

Woe^ha  .JShHripi!  of  dazjslirig  wldtpri^S'  ^ More 

stand  »ri  fjowt  Stretits  or  elristerby  theni-:  ttiie  corpse.’k  loaded  upon  a cart 

selyttylichliird' the  temples.  In  front  of  which  is  Vlrivpp  at  high  speed  river  a bit 

esch,  raliri'd  slightly,  at  tjtJe  crid,  k a pf  revjiigh  gWMtiwh  drops  off  at 

prayer-rhoard  Wnru.  blai-k  arid  amoot  h hy  some  time  during - the  jotyuey  , but  the 
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diSv*|*  .4j^  M dare  k>©k  bapk  ijiitil  be-  though  the  hVe  clu'efly  upon  human 
is  Stme  Ahte  lUJ'StwJconfe  hurderr  iflesh.  Are  alw»  fed  by  t'h*? 

the  day  ahoufc  four  tfdock  iu  the 

dead  with  you  ehn  see  u carl  being 

r^^jpeet  aiid  to  eMOrmows  ekpehiWyfrt  driven  tlmougfi  the  ftirtiu  si, followed 
th^  ittirhdi  i\yis!iy  by  jicores  of  yeipiog  liwgs-  t)u  it  ure  tw«i 

wiffin  mil  he  the  stomactis  of  dogs,  or  more  dirty  lamas  with  a great  bfirrel 
wmlven.  hr  ^ 

Ite  hrsl  day  ^ ^ ladle  o!Jt  , refuse 

Xfrgu^-  jf»y,  '.h' i i e ■ '.  W e'o  WXd  I'n.gr^^ 

C^allje,  wlio  had  ' beliefs,  they  ae* 

come  JO  owe  of  V ' cumulate  great 

the  ears  for  the  y merit  for  tbem- 

.tr.i’p "across . the-  . 'v-l'i/Ov- ;■/;/'■  •'■  ''  • ^ sel  ves'  if  they 

ds^'.^'C.rtv^.'-'W^re:  ' ■'■'■V  ' ' V -y  prolong' the  life 

walking'  beside  . : '.'  ' .■■>^  '1^  anytbmg,  be 

Elte  river,  dfdy  a **“  ht‘ast,  or 

s h p r t id'isXJhc*t.,  insect, 

f-'r/p  iu.  ^In  the^  river 

a dead  Mongol  ' - lo>v  the  lama 

who  had  just  :' numbers  of 

been  dragged  out  ;'•  ’>  dogs  can  always 

of  the  citjr.  A - '- " "■:  ' \ lie  found,  for  the 

pack  of  dotfs  were.  dead  prie.sts  us- 

ually are  thrown 
there  to  be  de- 
voured. Hnn- 
ditnls  of  white 
skulls  He  aljout 

Md%<dia  hre  savag/j  licydnd  ; belief.  «4  Ah^'  it  is  a serious  matter 

Xhey  ^ black  fellows,  liktv  the  /ifeygn  tp  I verj*  nearly  got  into 

Tibetan  inastilf,  and  thyir  diet  pf  bU-ij’^  trouble  otic  day  by  targeting  m,y  rifle 
ttian  flesh  seems  to  ha^t^,  glH^n  thejh  « upon  a skull  wliich  hiy  two  or  tliree 
contempt  for  living  yards  away  from  our  toot.  As 

gnl  family  bps  »me  or  !«ores  an,d^  near  as  I can-  discover,' the  Ah>ngid.s^ 

mHlingiy  ifaogeroHS  frw  n man  to  ap:  , Heve  that  the  huniafn  remains  are  in'r- 
prosieli  a;  or  curaVan  unless  he  i*  on  ‘ babited  by  CYiI.siJirits  w-hieh  adfl  thMSwnd 
hor^baRk  or  ha.s  a pistol  ready-  in  Ergo  in  sp' arms  uj|Kni  the  liViig;  relatives,  if 
itself  you  arc,  sure  to  Ije  attacked  if  yon  tbo  bones  Wre  disturiKHi, 
w'alk  tinartned  thfOngb  the  nieAl-maTket  : While  ret«fnin.g  to  Fckln'g.  acros.s  the 
at  fUgltt- desert,  wife  and  1 narrow 

I;  have  never  visiU'd  fioU'^bMitinofAN  ;PSj(;afa?  fcotu  itemg  killed  .and  eaten  by 
but  if  the  Turkish  Not  mure  Ilian  ten  sec- 

mfUc  dims -llmtv  tli|ja,  ij  . ttViist  fe  fin  rather  un- 

cv'ciKngly  tli.sagreeuMe  fet)  plettsanl  dealh.  W’e  hail  earn  {>ed  that 

lire..  We  ippot  iwodr  tk  nights  in'll  night  hot  far  from  Turin,  a gw'at  lama 

Bussian  house  Aol  far  fr^mAhc  matket  mu^d  the  plains  one  hundwid 

and  were  drivvat  ueiir^^^  by  the  iln-  and  seVcnty'^five  miles  from  Urga..  A.s 

ceasing  rofir  of  barks:  and  howls.  Al-  nsiud,  wc  did  not  pitch  a lcnt,  btit  .spread 
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our  fur  sleeping-bags  side  by  side  near 
the  cars.  Between  them  I had  placed  two 
guns,  one  a tiny.  22-caliber  toy  which  we 
had  used  for  shooting  birds,  the  other 
my  Mannlicher  rifle  for  big  game. 

We  had  observed  a good  many  dogs 
lurking  about  while  dinner  was  being 
prepared,  but  as  they  remained  at  a safe 
distance  we  thought  nothing  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  night  my  wife  was  roused  several 
times  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  but  I 
slept  soundly.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  she  awakened  suddenly  and 
realized  that  the  dogs  were  all  around  us. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  huge  black  beasts 
were  circling  about  like  a pack  of  wolves, 
each  moment  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
They  were  snapping  and  biting  at  one 
another,  now  and  then  giving  weird, 
hyena-like  snarls  which  made  her  cold 
with  fear.  Evidently  they  were  hungry. 

Suddenly  the  huge  leader  of  the  pack 
dashed  forward.  My  wife  screamed,  and 
as  I raised  up  in  the  sleeping-bag  I in- 
stinctively reached  for  a rifle.  My  hand 
found  the  little  .22-caliber  toy,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  change,  and,  half  awake, 
I fired  at  the  leading  dog.  Where  the 
tiny  bullet  struck  the  beast  I never 
knew,  but  it  drop|>ed  stone  dead  not 
twenty  feet  away.  The  charging  pack 
swerved  to  the  left,  and  as  they  passed  I 
fired  twice  more,  wounding  two  other 
dogs.  Both  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
remainder  of  the  pack.  Struggling  out  of 
the  sleeping-bag,  I sent  shot  after  shot 
with  my  Mannlicher  rifle  wherever  I 
saw  a dark  shape  in  the  moonlight,  but 
how  many  dogs  were  killed  I never 
knew.  They  were  all  devoured  before 
morning. 

Living  in  Urga  is  by  no  means  all  as 
gruesome  as  the  incidents  I have  de- 
scribed, yet  it  is  essentially  a frontier 
city  where  life  is  seen  in  the  raw.  Its 
Mongols  are  a hard-living  race,  virile 
beyond  compare.  Children  of  the  plains, 
they  are  accustomed  to  privation  and 
fatigue. 

In  the  careless  freedom  of  his  mag- 
nificent horsemanship,  a Mongol  seems 
as  much  an  untamed  creature  of  the 


plains  as  does  the  eagle  itself  which  soars 
above  his  yurt.  Independence  breathes 
in  every  movement,  even  in  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  the  native  dress.  The  boots 
worn  by  the  Mongols  form  a very  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  their  personal  equipment 
besides  providing  a covering  for  the  feet. 
They  are  many  sizes  too  large,  of  course, 
but  they  furnish  space  during  the  bitter 
cold  of  winter  for  the  addition  of  several 
pairs  of  socks,  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  thermometer.  During  the 
summer  they  often  wear  no  socks  at  all, 
but  their  place  is  taken  by  an  assortment 
of  small  articles  which  cannot  be  carried 
conveniently  on  their  p>ersons.  The  pipe 
and  tobacco,  a package  of  tea,  or  a 
wooden  bowl  can  easily  be  stuffed  into 
the  wide-top  boots,  for  pockets  are  an 
unknown  luxury. 

The  little  matter  of  cleanliness  is  of 
no  importance  in  the  Mongols’  scheme 
of  life.  When  a meal  has  been  eaten  the 
wooden  bowl  is  licked  clean  with  the 
tongue:  it  is  never  washed.  Every  man 
and  woman  usually  carries  through  life 
the  bodily  dirt  which  has  accumulated  in 
childhood,  unless  it  is  removed  by  some 
accident  or  by  the  wear  of  years.  One 
can  be  morally  certain  that  it  will  never 
be  washed  off  by  design  or  water.  Per- 
haps the  natives  are  not  altogether  to 
blame,  for,  except  in  the  north,  water  is 
not  abundant.  It  can  be  found  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  Gobi  Desert  only  at 
wells  and  an  occasional  p)ond,  and  on  the 
march  it  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
the  useless  process  of  bathing.  More- 
over, from  September  until  May  the 
bitter  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the 
Siberian  steppes  furnish  an  unpleasant 
temperature  in  which  to  take  a bath. 

The  Mongols’  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  mutton,  cheese,  and  tea. 
Like  all  northern  people,  they  need  an 
abundance  of  fat,  and  sheep  supply  their 
wants.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
grease  distributed  about  their  clothes 
and  persons,  and  when  Mongols  are  en 
masse  the  odor  of  mutton  and  unwashed 
humanity  is  well-nigh  overpowering. 
When  my  wife  and  I have  taken  refuge 
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ian  yurt  to  escape  a storm  on  the  march.  In-  ■niHtini’  of  IJrga'^s  Inhabitants  and 
Vi5  have  sometimes  lM*en  driven  oul-of-  thelir must  not 
dtHjrs  by  the  suffocutinjr  odors  which  be  negleided.  I have^^^a  told  «>f  the 

arose  from  the  Mongol  family  as  it  clus-  gi^t  tcniple  pj»  the  Hill  ahtl  its  cluster- 
teied  about  the  fire.^■^,  ^ lug  lartia  hd!i«e;s  whTch  o aud 

I lUust  adtttTl;  lha.t  fhe  dpiWnAt^  theeity.  ltsgolden  roof.flash- 

Mimgok  aw*  hut  httie  b«tter  o than  in  :fng  % the  sun,  can  he  seen  for  many 
jiersonal  clenjtlihess,  A inao  may  have  ndles,  lite  a religibua  l>eaoon  guiding 
Oiily  pn?  iawdul  wdei  but  jiiay  keep  as  the  sietw  bf  WatMleri  pilgrims  to  tlie 
HiftMy  conenhmes  as  his  ramns  allow,  Jill  Mecca  of  their  faith, 
of  whom  live  w'ith  the  ineml»er-s  of  ttie  At  the  iiear  end  of  the  broad  street 
family  in  the  .single  room  of  the  yurt,  below  the  lama  city  k the 
AduU.er>*  kotjenly  practimh  apparenUy  and  just  bey'ond  it  are  Uie  blaeksinit^ 
witliout  jjrejudiee  to  either  party,  and  shojjs  where  bridles,  A^tHiking-fhil# 
polyandry  is  not  umisual  In,  the  more:  : pc-gs,  an<l  jdl  the.  eftsentiai  to 

remote  jjarts  of  the  country,  & wandering  life  l>e 

'The  Mongol-s  aiHP  aHajori^  pither  than  puiyha.sed  .in  ha.ve  the 

immumly  They  Ui’o  like  tthlttught  .trhil-  price!  Ndthi^:^;  With 

dren  of  natuit^  ahd  the  of  Imo^^  the  eKoeptlcm  ^d^  we 

or  decency,  as  we^  eopceivc  it,  does  iixd  : began  to  outfi^^  the  plains 

enter  mto  tlich  swlieinepf  llfri  'TUit  tbnl  whieJi 

operation  of  natural  which  in  the  1 h&d  a montli  ago  ih  I'^ew*  Turk  wdieu  I 
lower  animals  aire.suece^sful  ip  majhtgnb  :pKid  twenty  dollars  for  a pair  of  sh^^Sv 
ing  tlie  s|XH*i«s,  is  fatally  jnipjumd.  by  the.  We  ought  to  be  harifcnvd  tn  it 
restriclions  of the  laimH  religion!.  aUd  the.  d>ut.  wdfeU  w^  \tew*  Ireing  robheif 
loose  family  relations  tend  to  profiteering  ('hiiirTse,  w-h<,'i  sell  flaur 

dLsea.se.  Until  I,ft.mai.sni  is  alw/JiMlned  J “a!  ten  and  twelve  dollars  it  sack  and 
can  .see  little  bppif'h  jjr  the  tejUA'enalfon  of  condenseil  milk  nt  sevenly-fiY^i'r  t:eTtt.Sv»; 
the  Sj>le«did  ^ tin,  we  roared  and  grumbie<l*n-a«d  paid 
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the  price!  I vowed  I would  never  pay 
twenty  dollars  for  a pair  of  shoes  at 
home,  but  roaring  and  grumbling  is  no 
more  effective  in  procuring  shoes  in  New 
York  than  it  was  in  obtaining  flour  and 
milk  in  Urga.  We  paid  in  Russian 
rubles  worth  three  cents  each.  (In  for- 
mer years  a ruble  equaled  more  than 
half  a dollar.)  Eggs  were  well-nigh  non- 
existent, except  those  which  had  made 
their  way  up  from  China  over  the  long 
caravan  trail  and  were  guaranteed  to  be 
** addled” — or  whatever  it  is  that  some- 
times makes  an  egg  an  unpleasant  com- 
panion at  the  breakfast-table.  Even 
those  cost  three  rubles  each!  Only  a 
few  Russians  own  chickens  in  Urga  and 
their  productions  are  well-nigh  “golden 
eggs,”  for  grain  costs  more  than  a hun- 
dred rubles  a bushel. 

Fortunately,  we  had  sent  most  of  our 
supplies  and  equipment  to  Urga  by 
caravan  during  the  winter,  but  there 
were  a good  many  odds  and  ends  needed 
to  fill  our  last  requirements,  and  we 
came  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
sacred  city  intimately  before  we  were 
ready  to  leave  for  the  plains.  The  Chi- 
nese shops  were  our  real  help,  for  in  Urga, 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  Orient,  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  successful  mer- 
chants. Some  firms  have  accumulated 
considerable  wealth  and  the  Chinaman 
does  not  hesitate  to  exact  the  last  cent  of 
profit  when  trading  with  the  Mongols. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Urga’s  central 
street,  which  is  made  picturesque  by 
gaily  painted  prayer  wheels  and  alive 
with  a moving  throng  of  brilliant  horse- 
men, is  the  Custom  House  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  former  is 
at  the  far  end  of  an  enormous  compound 
filled  with  camel  caravans  or  loaded  carts. 
There  is  a useless  wooden  building  for 
ornament,  but  the  business  is  conducted 
in  a large  yuri^  hard  against  the  com- 
pound wall.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
contrast  to  see  a modern  filing-cabinet 
at  one  end  and  a telephone  box  on  the 
felt-covered  framework  of  the  yurt. 

Not  far  beyond  the  Custom  House  is 
what  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 


horrible  prisons  in  the  world.  Inside  a 
double  palisade  is  a space  about  ten  feet 
square  upon  which  open  the  doors  of  the 
cells.  In  these  dungeons  are  piled  wooden 
boxes,  four  feet  long  by  two  and  one-half 
feet  high.  In  each  of  these  is  a human 
being. 

Some  of  the  poor  wretches  have  heavy 
chains  about  their  necks  and  both  hands 
manacled,  palms  together.  They  can 
neither  sit  erect  nor  lie  at  full  length.  • 
Their  food,  when  the  jailer  remembers 
to  give  them  any,  is  pushed  through  a 
six-inch  hole  in  the  coffin  side.  Some  are 
imprisoned  here  for  only  a few  days  or 
weeks;  others  for  life  or  for  many  years. 
After  a short  time  they  lose  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  which  shrink  and  shrivel 
away.  The  agony  of  their  cramped 
position  is  beyond  the  pow^er  of  words  to 
describe.  Even  in  winter,  when  the  tem- 
p)erature  drops,  as  it  often  does,  to  sixty 
and  seventy  degrees  below  zero,  they  are 
given  only  a single  sheepskin  for  cover- 
ing. How  it  is  possible  to  live  in  inde- 
scribable filth,  half  fed,  well-nigh  frozen 
in  winter,  and^suffering  the  tortures  of 
the  damned,  is  beyond  my  ken.  Only  a 
Mongol  could  live  at  all,  and  yet  one 
poor  wretch  already  had  been  there  five 
years! 

The  prison  is  not  a Mongol  invention. 

It  was  built  under  the  Manchu  regime 
when  the  Chinese  were  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  and  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
a knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  of  cruelty 
that  has  never  been  surpassed. 

I have  given  this  description  of  the 
prison  not  to  feed  morbid  curiosity,  but 
to  show  my  readers  that  Urga,  even  if 
it  has  a Custom  House,  a Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  motor-cars,  and  tele- 
phones, is  still  at  heart  a city  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But,  with  all  its  fascina- 
tion, Urga,  alone,  does  not  mean  Mon- 
golia to  us.  In  the  articles  to  come  I shall 
tell  of  glorious  rides  across  her  age-old 
plains,  of  still  nights  under  star-lit  skies, 
and  of  the  mysteries  of  her  untouched 
forests  where  w^e  learned  to  know  the 
resistless  charpi  which  led  men  out  into 
the  great  unknown. 
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IN  the  tsjd  Ayling  suddenly  realized 
that  there  was  no  need  for  all  this 
haste.  After  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
loitering,  circuitous  journey  home — six 
weeks  to  the  day  since  he  had  said  good- 
by  to  India — ^this  last-minute  rush  was, 
to  say  the  least,  illogical,  particularly  as 
there  was  no  one  in  London  waiting  for 
him;  no  one  who  was  even  aware  of  his 
arrival.  Indeed,  it  was  likely  that  there 
was  no  one  in  London  who  was  aware  of 
his  existence,  except,  perhaps,  the  clerk 
of  the  club,  to  whom  he  had  telegraphed 
ahead  for  accommodations. 

The  rigidity  of  his  posture,  straining 
forward  there  on  his  seat,  became  sud- 
denly painful  and  absurd.  He  tried  to 
relax,  but  the  effort  was  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  he  sat  forward  again,  looking 
out. 

Yes,  things  were  familiar  enough — but 
familiar  like  old  photographs  one  has 
forgotten  the  significance  of.  The  emo- 
tion had  gone  out  of  them.  It  was  the 
new  things,  the  unfamiliar  contours,  that 
were  most  apparent,  that  seemed  to 
thrust  upon  his  consciousness  the  city’s 
gigantic,  self-centered  indifference.  Yet 
it  was  just  that  quality  that  he  had  loved 
most  in  London.  She  had  let  him  alone. 
She  had  been — ^he  recalled  the  high- 
flown  phrase  of  his  youth — the  su- 
premely indifferent  friend!  Perhaps,  he 
thought  to  himself,  when  one  is  fifty,  one 
cares  less  to  be  “let  alone”;  less  for  in- 
difference as  the  supreme  attribute  of  a 
friend. 

He  felt  a queer  sweep  of  homesickness 
for  India,  whence  he  had  come;  but  to 
feel  homesick  for  India  was  ridiculous, 
since  he  had  just  come  out  of  India  be- 
cause he  was  homesick  for  England. 
He  had  been  homesick  for  England,  he 


had  been  telling  himself,  for  all  those 
twenty-five  years. 

Well!  here  he  was.  Home! 

Strange  he  hadn’t  thought  of  the  auto- 
mobiles and  the  electricity,  and  the  dif- 
ference they  would  make. 

The  taxi  backed  suddenly,  gears 
shifted,  and  drew  up  alongside  the  curb. 
Looking  out,  Ayling  recognized  the  high, 
familiar  street  door  of  the  club.  Some- 
thing about  it  had  been  changed,  or 
replaced,  he  couldn’t  quite  make  out 
what.  The  driver  opened  the  door,  lifted 
out  Ayling’s  bag,  and  deposited  it  ex- 
pertly with  a swing  on  the  step.  Then 
he  waited  respectfully  while  Ayling 
fished  in  his  pockets  for  change.  Hav- 
ing received  it,  he  leaped  with  great 
agility  to  the  seat,  shifted  gears,  chugged, 
backed  and  turned,  and  was  abruptly 
round  the  comer  and  out  of  sight. 

At  the  desk,  Ayling  experienced  a mo- 
mentary surprise  to  find  himself  actually 
expected. 

“Mr.  Ayling?  Yes,  sir.  Your  room  is 
ready,  I believe.”  The  clerk  rang  a bell, 
and  began  to  give  instructions  about  Mr, 
Ayling’s  luggage. 

Ayling  felt  that  he  ought  to  ask  for 
some  one,  inquire  if  some  of  the  old 
members  were  in;  but,  standing  there, 
he  could  not  think  of  a single  name  ex- 
cept names  of  a few  non-resident  mem- 
bers like  himself,  men  who  were  at  that 
moment  in  India. 

“Will  you  go  up,  sir?” 

“Later,”  said  Ayling.  “Just  send  up 
my  things.” 

He  crossed  the  foyer  and  entered  the 
lounge.  Here,  as  before  in  the  streets,  it 
was  the  changes  of  which  he  was  most 
aware — figured  hangings  in  place  of  the 
old  red  velours,  the  upholstery  renewed 
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on  the  old  chairs  and  divans.  Strangers 
sat  here  and  there  in  the  familiar  nooks, 
strangers  who  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
mild  curiosity,  and  returned  to  their 
papers  or  their  cigars.  He  wandered  on 
through  the  rooms,  seeking — ^without 
quite  saying  so  to  himself — seeking  a 
familiar  face,  and  found  none.  Even  the 
proportions  of  the  rooms  seemed 
changed;  he  could  hardly  have  said  just 
how;  not  much,  but  slightly,  though, 
all  in  all,  the  club  was  the  same.  Names 
began  to  come  back  to  him;  memories 
resurrected  themselves,  rose  out  of  cor- 
ners to  greet  him  as  he  passed.  They 
began  to  give  him  a queer  sense  of  his 
own  unreality,  as  if  he  himself  were  only 
another  memory.  . . . Abruptly  he 
turned,  made  his  way  back  to  the  desk, 
and  asked  to  be  shown  to  his  room. 
There  he  spent  an  hour  puttering  aim- 
lessly, adjusting  his  things,  putting  in 
the  time. 

Then  he  dressed  and  went  down  to  a 
solitary  dinner.  There  was  a great  activ- 
ity in  the  club  at  that  hour,  comings  and 
goings,  in  parties  of  four  and  five. 
He  found  a kind  of  dolorous  amuse- 
ment in  seeing  how  much  more  at  home 
all  the  youngsters  about  him  seemed 
than  he.  And  he  had  been  at  home  there 
when  they  were  in  the  nursery  doing 
sums. 

Here  and  there  at  the  tables  were  older 
men,  men  of  his  own  age,  and  he  re- 
flected that  among  them  might  easily  be 
some  of  his  boyhood  friends.  He  would 
never  know  them  now.  He  searched 
their  faces  for  a familiar  feature,  watched 
them  for  a gesture  he  might  recognize. 
But  in  the  end  he  gave  it  up.  “Old 
town,”  he  said  to  himself,  “old  town,  by 
Jove!  you’ve  forgotten  me!” 

That  night  he  went  alone  to  a theater, 
walked  back  through  the  crowds  to  the 
club,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  He 
was  grateful  to  find  himself  suddenly 
very  tired. 

The  next  morning  he  ro.se  late  and  did 
not  leave  his  room  until  noon,  when  he 
went  down  to  a solitary  lunch.  After 
lunch  he  stopped  at  the  clerk’s  window 


and  inquired  about  one  or  two  old  mem- 
bers. The  clerk  looked  up  the  names. 
After  a good  deal  of  inquiry  and  fussing 
about,  he  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  in  China,  one  was  dead, 
and  a third  about  whom  Ayling  also  in- 
quired could  not  be  traced  at  all.  Ayling 
went  out  and  walked  for  a while  through 
the  streets,  but  was  driven  back  to  the 
club  by  the  chill  drizzle  which  suddenly 
began  to  descend. 

He  sat  down  in  a chair  near  a window 
that  had  been  his  favorite.  Settled  there, 
he  remembered  the  {>osition  of  a near-by 
bell,  just  under  the  window-curtain. 
. . . Yes,  there  it  was.  He  rangi  and  a 
waiter  came — ^a  rotund,  pink-faced, 
John-Bullish  waiter,  with  little  white 
tufts  on  each  cheek.  Ayling  ordered  a 
whisky-and-.soda,  and  when  presently 
the  waiter  brought  it  Ayling  asked  how 
long  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
club. 

“Thirty-five  years,  sir.” 

Ayling  looked  at  the  old  man  in  aston- 
ishment. “Do  you  remember  me?’  he 
asked. 

The  old  waiter,  schooled  to  remember 
at  first  glance  if  he  remembered  at  all, 
looked  afresh  at  Ayling.  “I  see  so  many 
faces,  sir — I couldn’t  just  at  the  moment 
say — ” 

“And  I suppose,”  said  Ayling, 
‘you’ve  brought  me  whisky-and-soda 
here,  to  this  very  chair,  no  end  of  times. 
What’s  your  name?” 

“Ched.sey,sir.” 

“Seems  familiar — ” He  shook  his 
head.  “You  don’t  recall  a Mr.  Ayling — 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago?” 

“Ayling,sir?  Irecall  there  waaa.  mem- 
ber of  that  name.  . . . You're  not  Mr. 
Ayling,  sir?’ 

“We’re  not  very  flattering,  either  of 
us,  it  seems.  But  then,  privilege  of  the 
aged,  I suppose.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir.  I’m  sorry — I ought 
to  remember  you.” 

“ We’re  wearing  masks,  Ched.sey,  you 
and  I.” 

“You’re  right,  sir,  I’m  afraid.” 
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— ^perhaps  he  could  find  it  for  Mr. 
Ayling. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Ayling,  who  was 
not  thinking  of  Miss  Peggy  at  all,  but 
of  her  parents,  young  Major  Harry 
Lonsdale,  and  his  pretty  wife. — ^He  re- 
membered her  as  a bride — Bessie,  the 
major  had  called  her — a graceful  young 
creature  with  brown  hair  and  brown- 
fiecked  eyes,  already  at  that  age  a 
charming  hostess  in  the  fine  old  house 
Harry  Lonsdale  had  inherited  from  his 
father. 

“They  are  living  in  Cambridge  Ter- 
race,” Chedsey  was  saying.  “ Would  Mr. 
Ayling  like  the  address?” 

Ayling  wrote  down  the  address  Ched- 
sey gave  him,  and  put  it  away  in  his 
pocket,  with  no  more  definite  idea  than 
that  some  day,  if  opportunity  offered,  he 
might  look  her  up,  for  his  old  friend’s 
sake. 

He  began  to  inquire  about  other  men 
— Carrington,  Farnsby,  Blake.  Dead, 
all  three  of  them — Farnsby  only  last 
spring.  Was  it  some  fate  that  pursued 
his  particular  friends?  But  those  men 
had  all,  he  refiected,  been  older  than  he. 
And  yet,  he  recalled  the  words  of  his 
doctor: 

“A  man’s  as  old  as  his  arteries. 
You’ve  been  too  long  out  here.  Be  sen- 
sible, Ayling.  ...  Go  home — take  it 
easy — rest.  You’ll  have  a long  time 
yet.  ...” 

Just  a week  later,  to  the  day,  Ayling 
stepped  into  a telephone-booth,  looked 
up  Mrs.  Lonsdale’s  number,  and  tele- 
phoned. He  had  not  counted  upon  lone- 
liness. 

At  forty-five  Bessie  Lonsdale  had  en- 
countered one  of  those  universal  experi- 
efnces  which  invariably  give  us,  as  indi- 
viduals, so  strong  a sense  of  surprise. 
She  had  discovered  suddenly,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  task  to  which  she  had 
so  long  given  her  energies,  that  she  had 
become  the  task;  that  she  no  longer  had 
any  identity  apart  from  it.  And  her 
consciousness  of  having  arrived  at  ex- 
actly the  place  where  hundreds  before 


her  must  have  arrived  had  only  added 
to  the  strangeness  of  her  exp>erience. 

A week  ago  she  had  seen  her  twenty- 
year-old  daughter  off  to  the  north  of 
Scotland  for  a month’s  visit  to  the  family 
which  she  was  soon  to  enter  as  a bride. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Peggy  had  never 
been  so  lovely  as  when  she  said  good-by 
to  her  at  the  station  that  day,  slim, 
fragrant,  shining-eyed,  and  looking  very 
patrician  indeed  in  her  smart  sable 
jacket  (cut  from  the  luxurious  sable  cape 
that  had  been  part  of  her  mother’s  trous- 
seau), with  the  violets  pinned  into  the 
buttonhole.  And  Bessie  Lonsdale  had 
seen  with  pride  and  no  twinge  of  jealousy 
the  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  that  aristo- 
cratic, if  somewhat  stern-faced,  old  lady 
who  was  to  be  Peggy’s  mother-in-law, 
and  who,  with  true  Scotch  propriety, 
had  come  all  the  way  down  to  London  to 
take  her  home  with  her. 

“I  don’t  like  leaving  you  alone,’* 
Peggy  had  said,  as  they  kissed  each  other 
good-by.  “You’re  going  to  let  yourself 
be  dull.” 

And  her  mother  had  patted  the  soft 
cheek,  and  replied:  “I’m  going  to  enjoy 
every  minute  of  it.  I mean  to  have  a 
good  rest  and  get  acquainted  with  my- 
self.” 

When,  a few  moments  later,  she  waved 
them  good-by  as  the  train  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  station,  Bessie  Lonsdale  had 
turned  away  with  a long-drawn  and  in- 
voluntary sigh — a sigh  of  thanksgiving 
and  relief. 

Peggy  at  last  was  safe!  Her  happiness 
and  her  future  assured.  All  those  years 
of  hoping  and  holding  steady  had  come 
now  to  this  happy  end.  Ever  since  her 
husband’s  early  death  Bessie  Lonsdale 
had  centered  herself  upon  the  future  of 
her  child.  She  had  had  only  her  few  hun- 
dred a year  saved  from  the  wreck  of  her 
husband’s  affairs,  but  she  had  set  her 
course,  and,  with  an  air  of  sailing  in 
circles  for  pleasure’s  sake,  stood  clear  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals.  She  had  never 
borrowed;  she  had  never  apologized; 
had  never  been  considered  a poor  rela- 
tion, or  spK)ken  of  as  pathetic  or  “brave.” 
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have  been  first  to  laugh  at  the  notion 
that  her  mother  had  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  her  falling  in  love  with 
Andrew  McCrae.  She  believed  that  it 
was  by  the  sheer  prodigality  of  the  Fates 
that,  besides  being  in  love  with  her,  ro- 
mantically, as  only  a Scotchman  can  be, 
young  Andrew  McCrae  was  heir  to  one 
of  the  most  substantial  fortunes  in  all 
the  north,  and  would  succeed  to  a title 
one  day.  . . . 

So  Bessie  Lonsdale  had  sighed  her 
deep  sigh  of  peace  and  gone  back  to  her 
flat.  And  because  she  had  really  wanted 
to  be  alone  she  had  sent  her  one  faithful 
old  servant  away  for  a long-postponed 
visit  to  country  relatives.  Then  she  had 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  to  “get  acquainted 
with  herself.”  And  in  two  days  she  had 
made  her  discovery.  There  was  no  “ her- 
self.” She  had  been  Peggy’s  mother 
so  long  that  Bessie  Lonsdale  as  a 
separate  entity  had  entirely  ceased  to 
exist. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  week  that 
Ayling  telephoned.  And,  although  she 
had  been  avoiding  even  chance  meetings 
with  acquaintances,  she  found  herself 
asking  Ayling,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  whom  she  had 
known  but  slightly  then,  to  come  that 
day  at  five  to  tea.  She  realized  only  after 
she  had  left  the  telephone  that  it  was 
because  his  voice  had  come  to  her  out  of 
that  far  time  before  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  Peggy,  and  because  she  had  a 
vague  sort  of  hope  that  he  might  help  to 
bring  back  a bit  of  the  old  self  she  had 
lost. 

She  was,  when  she  thought  of  it,  a 
little  puzzled  by  his  looking  her  up.  Had 
he  and  Harry  been  such  friends? 

Promptly  at  five  he  came.  At  the 
door  they  greeted  each  other  with  a sud- 
den unexpected  warmth.  And  while  he 
was  clasping  her  hand  and  saying  how 
jolly  it  was,  after  all  this  time,  to  find 
her  here,  and  she  was  saying  how  nice  it 
was  to  see  Am,  how  nice  of  him  to  look 
her  up,  he  was  thinking  to  himself  that 
he  might  have  recognized  her  by  the 
brown-flecked  eyes,  and  she  was  think- 


ing, “He’s  an  old  man,  older  than  I — the 
age  Harry  would  have  been — ” 

“So  you’ve  come  home,”  she  said,  “to 
stay?” 

“Yes,  we  all  do.  It’s  what  we  look 
forward  to  out  there.” 

“I  know.”  With  a little  hospitable 
gesture  and  a step  backward  she 
brought  him  in. 

They  had  not  mentioned  the  major 
who  was  gone,  nor  had  they  mentioned 
the  years  that  had  passed  since  their  last 
meeting,  yet  suddenly,  without  any  pre- 
monition, those  two  turned  their  eyes 
away  from  each  other,  to  avoid  bursting 
senselessly  into  tears.  An  almost  incon- 
ceivable disaster,  yet  one  for  the  moment 
perilously  imminent. 

Yet  neither  of  them  was  thinking  of 
Major  Lonsdale,  nor  of  anything  so 
grievous  as  death;  they  were  thinking  of 
those  terrifying  little  wrinkles  round 
their  eyes,  and  of  the  little  up-and-down 
lines  that  would  never  disappear,  and 
something  inside  them  both  gave  sud- 
denly away,  melted,  flooding  them  inside 
with  tears  that  must  not  be  shed. 

She  held  out  her  hand  for  his  hat  and 
stick.  For  an  instant  they  both  felt  a 
deep  constraint,  and  as  he  was  getting 
out  of  his  coat  each  wondered  if  the 
other  had  noticed  it. 

Ayling  turned  about  and  stumbled 
awkwardly  over  a small  hassock  on  the 
floor,  and  they  both  laughed,  which 
helped  them  recover  themselves. 

“How  long  has  it  really  been?”  she 
asked,  as  she  faced  him  beside  the  fire. 

“Twenty-five  years.”  He  smiled  at 
her,  shaking  his  head.  “Twenty-five 
years!” 

“You  must  feel  the  prodigal  son!” 

“Not  until  I came  in  your  door  just 
now,  I didn’t,  at  all.”  And  then,  without 
in  the  least  intending  to  say  it,  he  added, 
“You  were  the  only  person  in  London 
I knew.” 

It  was  the  first  of  many  things  he  had 
not  intended  to  tell.  As  it  was  the  firs^. 
of  many  afternoons  w’hen  they  sat  before 
the  fire  in  her  pretty  drawing-room — 
that  gallant  little  blaze  that  did  its  best 
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began  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  old. 
Or  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  only  that  he 
had  time  now  to  think  of  such  things? 
Bessie  Lonsdale  saw  it,  for  her  eyes  were 
quick  and  keen,  and  she  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  mothering.  “It’s  this 
beastly  London,”  she  said.  “I  know!” 
And  it  was  she  who  made  him  promise 
to  go  away  for  a week  in  the  country, 
where  he  might  have  a glimpse  at  least 
of  the  sun.  He  remembered  an  inn  at 
Homebury  St.  Mary,  where  he  had 
spent  a summer  as  a child,  and  it  was 
there,  for  no  reason  except  the  memory 
of  so  much  sun,  that  he  planned  to  go, 
“by  the  middle  of  next  week,”  he  said, 
“when  Peggy  will  be  coming  home.” 

They  had  been  talking  of  her  return, 
and  he  had  confessed  to  the  notion  that 
he  would  feel  himself  superfluous,  out 
of  place,  somehow,  when  Peggy  came 
home.  His  confession  had  pleased  her, 
she  hardly  knew  why.  As  for  herself,  she 
had  had  something  of  the  same  thought, 
that  when  Peggy  came  there  would  be — 
well,  a different  atmosphere. 

She  was  looking  forward  daily  now  to 
a letter  saying  by  what  train  Peggy 
would  return.  On  Thursday  there  ar- 
rived, instead,  a letter  from  Lady 
McCrae,  begging  that  they  be  allowed 
“ to  keep  our  dear  Peggy  for  another  ten 
days.”  The  heavy  weather  had  kept 
the  young  people  indoors,  and  a great 
many  excursions  which  they  had  planned 
had  had  to  be  put  off  on  account  of  it. 
She  said,  in  her  dignified  way,  many 
things  vastly  pleasing  to  a mother’s 
heart,  and  Mrs.  Lonsdale  could  do  noth- 
ing but  write,  giving  her  consent. 

When  she  had  written  the  letter  and 
sent  it  off  she  began  to  be  curiously]  de- 
pressed, and  she  wandered  through  the 
flat,  conscious  at  last  of  just  how  much 
she  had  really  missed  Peggy’s  laughter, 
her  gaiety,  and  her  swift  young  step. 
The  week  before  her  loomed  longer  than 
all  the  time  she  had  been  away. 

That  afternoon  she  told  Ayling  her 
news,  but  it  was  not  until  she  had  fin- 
ished telling  him  that  she  remembered 
that  he,  too,  would  be  going  away.  She 


hadn’t  known  until  then  how  much  his 
being  there  had  meant. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  “how  I 
shall  put  in  the  week!  After  all,  I’ve 
been  missing  her  more  than  I knew.” 

It  occurred  to  Ayling  that,  standing 
there  before  him  with  Lady  McCrae’s 
letter,  which  she  had  been  showing  him, 
in  her  hand,  she  was  exactly  like  a little 
girl  who  was  going  to  be  left  all  alone. 

The  idea  came  to  him  suddenly. 
“Look  here,  Bessie;  come  down  to 
Homebury  St.  Mary  with  me!  It  would 
do  you  no  end  of  good.” 

The  quality  of  their  friendship  was 
clear  in  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
made  the  suggestion,  and  the  absence  of 
self-consciousness  with  which  she  heard 
it  made. 

“I  should  love  it!”  she  said. 

“Then  come  along.  You’ve  nothing  to 
keep  you  here;  the  country’s  just  what 
you  need.” 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  stood 
looking  away  from  him,  a little  frown 
between  her  eyes.  She  was  thinking  how 
absurd  it  would  be  to  object,  and  how 
equally  absurd  it  seemed  to  say  yes.  It 
was  so  nice  to  have  some  one  think  of 
her  as  he  thought  of  himself,  simply, 
normally,  humanly,  as  Dick  Ayling 
seemed  to  have  thought  of  her  from  the 
first. 

Then  abruptly  she  accepted  his  sim- 
plification. “I’ll  go,”  she  said. 

“Good!  I’ll  telephone  through  for  a 
room  for  you.  . . . When  can  you  be 
ready?”  he  asked. 

“To-day — this  afternoon.  Let’s  get 
away  before  I discover  all  the  reasons  to 
prevent!  I won’t  bother  about  a lot  of 
luggage — my  big  bag  will  do.” 

“Great!  I’ll  ask  about  trains.” 

All  at  once,  like  two  children,  they 
became  immensely  exhilarated  at  the 
prospect  before  them — a week’s  holiday ! 

He  went  to  the  telephone  and  pres- 
ently reported:  “There’s  a train  at  two- 
forty.  Can  you  make  it  by  then?” 

She  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel. 
“We’ll  make  it,”  she  said. 

He  was  getting  into  his  coat.  “ I’ll  go 
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corridor,  and  going  to  their  own  rooms 
to  rest  and  read.  At  four  Ayling  tapped 
at  her  door  to  say  that  there  was  in  the 
sitting-room  “an  absolutely  enormous 
tea.” 

That  night,  before  a beautiful  fire  in 
the  sitting-room,  they  caught  each  other 
yawning  at  half  past  nine,  and  at  ten 
they  said  good-night. 

It  had  been  so  perfect  that  the  next 
day  found  them  following  the  same 
routine.  And  the  next  day,  and  the  next. 
Bessie  Lonsdale  had  not  felt  for  years  so 
much  peace  and  so  much  strength.  In 
their  morning  walks  together  her 
strength  showed  greater  than  his.  The 
bracing  air  exhilarated  her,  and  she  felt 
she  could  have  walked  forever  in  the 
lovely  rolling  hills.  Once  she  had  walked 
on  and  on,  faster  and  faster,  not  noticing 
how  she  had  quickened  her  pace,  her 
head  up,  facing  the  light  wind  blowing  in 
from  the  sea.  And,  turning  to  ask  a 
question  of  Ayling  at  her  side,  his  white 
face  stopped  her  instantly. 

“Oh,  I am  sorry!  Forgive  me,”  she 
said. 

He  smiled,  embarrassed,  and  waited  a 
moment  for  breath  before  he  said,  “ It’s 
just  the  wind;  it’s  pretty  stiff.” 

And  she  had  said  no  more,  because  it 
embarrassed  him,  but  she  suited  her 
pace  to  his  after  that,  never  forgiving 
herself  for  her  thoughtlessness.  And  she 
chose,  instead  of  the  hill  roads,  the  level, 
winding  lanes. 

For  five  perfect  spring  days  they  spent 
their  mornings  out-of-doors  in  the  sun, 
lunched,  parted  until  tea,  met  at  dinner 
again,  and  said  good  night  at  a prepos- 
terously early  hour.  And  they  could  not 
have  said  whether  they  amused  or  inter- 
ested or  merely  comforted  each  other. 
Perhaps  they  did  all  three.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  an  idyll  of  its  kind,  and  of  more 
genuine  beauty  than  many  less  platonic 
idylls  have  been. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Bessie 
Lonsdale  went  out  into  the  garden  as 
usual,  to  find  the  sky  overcast  with  light, 
fieecy  clouds.  But  the  air  was  soft,  and 
she  wandered  about  for  half  an  hour 


before  it  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps 
Ayling  was  waiting  for  her  inside.  She 
went  in  to  look,  but  saw  him  nowhere, 
and  decided  that  he  was  sleeping  late. 

She  waited  until  eleven,  and  then  went 
out  to  walk  by  herself.  But  she  did  not 
relish  the  walk,  because  she  was  uneasy 
about  Ayling.  She  was  afraid  he  was  ill. 

She  forced  herself  to  go  on  a little 
way,  but  when  she  came  to  the  second 
turn  in  the  road,  she  faced  abruptly 
about  and  came  back  to  the  inn.  Still 
Ayling  was  nowhere  about.  He  was  not 
in  the  garden;  he  was  not  in  the  coffee- 
room.  She  went  to  her  own  room  and 
sat  down  with  a book,  but  she  could  not 
read.  So  she  went  into  the  corridor, 
searching  for  some  one  of  whom  she 
might  inquire.  But  no  one  was  visible. 

Ayling’s  room  opened  off  of  the  little 
public  sitting-room  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  She  went  on  until  she  reached 
the  sitting-room,  which  she  entered,  and 
then  stood  still,  listening  for  some  sound 
from  beyond  Ayling’s  door.  The  silence 
seemed  to  grow  round  her;  it  filled  the 
room,  it  spread  through  the  house.  And 
then,  propelled  by  that  silence  toward 
the  door,  she  put  out  her  hand  and 
knocked  softly.  There  was  no  response. 

She  repeated  the  knock — ^twice — and 
only  that  pervading  silence  answered 
her.  She  took  hold  of  the  knob  and 
turned  it  without  a sound;  the  door 
gave  inward  and  she  stepped  inside  the 
room.  The  bed  faced  her,  and  Ayling 
was  lying  there,  on  his  side.  Even  before 
she  saw  his  face,  her  own  heart  told  her 
that  he  was  dead.  . . . He  lay  there 
quite  peacefully,  as  if  he  had  died  in  his 
sleep. 

For  an  instant  Bessie  Lonsdale 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  And 
then,  moved  by  the  force  of  an  emotion 
which  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her 
from  the  outside,  an  emotion  which  she 
could  not  recognize,  but  which  was  irre- 
sistible and  which,  as  the  silence  had 
prop)elled  her  a moment  ago,  took  her 
backward  now,  step  by  step,  noiselessly, 
out  of  that  room;  caused  her  to  close  the 
door  after  her,  and,  still  moving  back- 
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ward  without  a sound,  to  come  to  a stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  little  sitting-room. 
For  now  that  strange  fear,  premonition 
— ^she  knew  not  what — ^which  seemed  to 
have  been  traveling  toward  her  from  a 
great  distance,  seemed  suddenly  to 
concentrate  itself  into  a single  name, 
‘‘Peggy!”  . . . Confused,  swirling,  the 
connotations  that  accompanied  the 
name  took  possession  of  her  mind,  of  her 
body,  her  will.  Peggy  was  threatened 
....  Through  this  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened Peggy’s  happiness  might  be  de- 
stroyed! In  a flash  she  saw  the  story 
— the  cold  facts  printed  in  a newspaper 
— as  they  would  undoubtc^dly  be — or  told 
by  gossips,  glad  of  a scandal  to  repeat: 
She,  Peggy’s  mother — and  Richard  Ayl- 
ing  together  at  a country  inn — the  sud- 
den and  sensational  discovery  of  Ayl 
ing’s  death.  . . . She  could  see  the  stem 
face  of  Lady  McCrae — the  accusing  blue 
eyes  of  Andrew  McCrae  . . . and  Peggy’s 
stricken  face. 

She  tried  to  pull  herself  together — to 
think;  her  thoughts  were  not  reasoning 
thoughts,  but  unrelated,  floating,  de- 
tached. ... 

Suddenly,  by  some  strange  alchemy  of 
her  mind,  three  things  stood  out  clear. 
They  stood  out  like  the  three  facts  of  a 
simple  syllogism. 

There  was  nothing  she  could  do  for 
Richard  Ayling  now.  . . . No  one  knew 
she  was  here.  ...  A train  for  London 
passed  Homebury  St.  Mary  a little  after 
noon. 

All  the  years  of  Bessie  Ix>nsdale’s 
motherhood  commanded  her  to  act.  Her 
muscles  alone  seemed  to  hear  and  obey. 
She  was  like  a person  hypnotized,  who 
had  been  ordered  with  great  detail  and 
precision  what  to  do. 

Soundlessly,  she  went  from  the  room 
and  down  the  length  of  the  corridor.  In 
her  own  room  she  threw  scattered  gar- 
ments into  a bag,  swept  in  the  things 
from  the  dresser,  glanced  into  the  mirror, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  that  she  had 
on  her  coat  and  hat.  Then  out  through 
the  door  that  led  to  the  garden,  a sharp 
turn  to  the  right,  and  she  was  off,  walk- 


ing swiftly,  with  no  sensation  of  touching 
the  earth.  A train  whistled  in  the  dis- 
tance, came  into  sight.  She  raced  with 
it,  reached  the  station  just  as  it  drew 
alongside  and  came  to  a stop.  The  guard 
took  her  bag,  and  she  swung  onto  the 
step.  It  did  not  seem  strange  to  her  that 
she  had  reached  the  station  at  precisely 
the  same  time  as  the  train.  It  seemed 
only  natural  ...  in  accordance  with 
the  plan.  . . . 

At  seventeen  minutes  past  three 
o’clock  Bessie  Lonsdale  hurried  into  a 
telephone-booth  in  Victoria  Station, 
called  up  a friend,  and  asked  her  to  tea. 
Then  she  took  a taxi  to  within  a block  of 
the  flat,  where  she  dismissed  the  taxi, 
went  into  a pastry-shop,  bought  some 
cakes,  and  five  minutes  later  she  was 
taking  off  her  hat  and  coat  in  her  own 
bedroom. 

She  worked  quickly,  automatically, 
without  any  sense  of  exertion,  still  as  if 
she  but  obeyed  a hypnotist’s  command. 

At  four  o’clock  a leaping  fire  in  the 
drawing-room  grate  flickered  cheerily 
against  silver  tea-things,  against  the 
sheen  of  newly  dusted  mahogany;  books 
lay  here  and  there,  carelessly,  a late  il- 
lustrated review  open  as  if  some  one  had 
just  put  it  down,  and,  dressed  in  a soft 
gown  of  blue  cr6pe,  Bessie  Lonsdale  re- 
ceived her  guest.  She  was  not  an  inti- 
mate friend,  but  a casual  one  whom  she 
did  not  often  see.  A Mrs.  Downey,  who 
loved  to  talk  of  herself  and  of  her  own 
affairs.  Bessie  Lonsdale  did  not  know 
why  she  had  chosen  her.  Her  brain 
had  seemed  to  work  without  direction, 
independent  of  her  will.  She  could  never 
have  directed  it  so  well. 

Even  now,  as  she  brought  her  in  and 
heard  herself  saying  easy,  friendly,  com- 
monplace things,  she  had  no  sense  of 
willing  herself  to  say  them  consciously. 
They  said  themselves.  She  heard  noth- 
ing that  Mrs.  Downey  said,  yet  she 
answered  her.  Later,  while  she  was  pour- 
ing Mrs.  Downey’s  tea,  she  remembered 
a time,  over  a year  ago,  when  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  Downey  say,  “Two,  and  no 
cream.”  She  put  in  the  two  lumps,  and 
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his  voice  came  over  the  wire,  “I’m 
sorry — -very  sorry,  to  tell  you  in  this 
way — ’’ 

She  heard  herself  speaking:  “Natu- 
rally, I — ^it’s  something  of  a shock. . . 

“Indeed  I understand.” 

Again  she  caught  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  one 
else,  “I  suppose  it  was  his  heart.” 

“ He  was  known  to  have  a bad  heart?” 

“Yes;  it  has  been  weak  for  years.” 

“I  wonder,  Mrs.  Lonsdale,  if  I may 
ask  a favor  of  you.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Ayling  had  very  few  close 
friends  in  London;  you  are,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  we  have  been  able,  on  this 
short  notice,  to  find.  For  that  reason  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  you  let  me  come 
to  see  you  this  afternoon;  you  will  un- 
derstand that  there  are  certain  formali- 
ties, facts  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have,  which  only  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Ayling  could  give — that  we  could 
get  in  no  other  way.  ...” 

“I  understand,  perfectly.” 

“Then  I may  come?” 

“Certainly.”  . . . There  was  nothing 
else  she  could  say. 

She  did  not  know  she  got  rid  of  her 
guest,  what  explanation  she  made,  nor 
how  she  happened  to  be  saying  good-by 
to  her  at  the  very  moment  when  the  dig- 
nified, elderly  Mr.  Burke  arrived,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  introduced.  Though  she 
must  have  made  some  adequate  explana- 
tion, since  Mrs.  Downey’s  last  words 
were,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burke, 
*‘It’s  always  so  hard,  I think,  to  lose 
one’s  really  M friends.” 

Mr.  Burke  came  in.  He  was  very  cor- 
rect, very  kind.  He  begged  Mrs.  Lons- 
dale to  believe  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  regret  that  he  called  upon  so 
sad  an  errand;  that  he  came  only  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  and  she  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  they  could  turn. 
He  added  that  he  had  known  her  hus- 
band, Major  Lonsdale,  in  his  lifetime, 
and  hoped  that  she  would  consider  him, 
therefore,  not  so  entirely  a stranger  to 
her. 
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She  heard  him  as  one  hears  music  far 
away,  only  the  accents  and  the  climaxes 
coming  clear.  He  asked  her  questions, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  answering 
them:  How  long  had  she  known  Mr. 
Ayling? — He  and  her  husband  had  been 
boyhood  friends;  she  had  met  him  first 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Major 
Lonsdale.  Had  they  kept  up  the  friend- 
ship during  all  these  years? — ^No,  she 
had  heard  nothing  of  1^.  Ayling  since 
her  husband’s  death;  she  knew  that  he 
was  in  India;  they  had  renewed  the 
friendship  when  he  returned  to  England 
a short  time  ago. — ^Ah,  it  was  probable, 
then,  that  she  knew  very  little  about  any 
attachments  Mr.  Ayling  might  have 
had? — ^Here  Mr.  Burke  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, coughed  slightly,  and  said: 

“ I ask  you  these  questions,  Mrs.  Lons- 
dale, because  of  a very — may  I say — a 
very  unfortunate  element  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a woman  with  Mr.  Ayling  at  the 
Homebury  St.  Mary  inn.” 

Bessie  Lonsdale  waited,  she  did  not 
know  for  what.  Whole  minutes  seemed 
to  go  by  with  the  elderly  Mr.  Burke  sit- 
ting there  in  his  attitude  of  formal  syim- 
pathy  before  his  voice  began  again. 

“ I have  only  been  free  to  mention  this 
to  you,  Mrs.  Lonsdale,  because  of  the 
fact  that  you  will  hear  of  it  in  any  case, 
since  it  must  come  out  in  the  formali- 
ties—” 

“Formalities?”  Her  voice  cut  sharply 
into  his 

“There  will,  of  course,  be  an  inquest — 
an  investigation — the  usual  thing.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
coroner’s  ofiBce  by  telephone,  and  I have 
promised  to  drive  down  to  Homebury 
St.  Mary  myself  this  afternoon.  He  was 
away  on  another  case,  and  will  not 
reach  there  himself  until  six.  Meantime 
we  must  do  what  we  can.  They  will 
necessarily  make  an  effort  to  discover 
the  woman.” 

Bessie  Lonsdale  must  have  given  some 
sort  of  involuntary  cry,  the  implication 
of  which  Mr.  Burke  interpret^  in  his 
own  way,  for  he  changed  his  tone  to  say: 
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**rm  afraid,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lonsdale, 
that  she  was  a bit  of  a rotter,  whoever 
she  was,  for  she — ran.” 

“Ran?”  She  repeated  the  word. 

He  nodded.  “Disappeared.” 

She  did  not  know  what  expression  it 
was  of  hers  that  caused  him  to  say: 
“I  don’t  wonder  you  look  so  shocked.  I 
was  shocked.  Women  don’t  often  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  ...”  She  wanted  to 
cry  out  that  that  sort  of  thing  didn’t 
often  happen  to  women,  but  he  was  go- 
ing on.  He  had  risen  and  was  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  before  the  smolder- 
ing fire,  and  in  his  incisive,  deliberate, 
well-bred  voice  he  was  excoriating  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  cowardly  as  to 
desert  a dying  man.  “ Even  if  she  hadn’t 
seriously  cared,  or  if,  for  that  matter,  she 
hadn’t  cared  at  all,  it  would  seem  that 
mere  common  decency  ....  It  puts, 
frankly,  a very  linpleasant  light  on  the 
whole  affair.  . . . Ayling  was  a gentle- 
man, and — you  will  forgive  me  for  sapng 
so,  I’m  sure — just  the  decent  sort  to 
be  imposed  upon,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  most  imfortunate  affair.  ” 

She  wanted  to  stop  him,  to  cry  out,  to 
protest.  But  his  words  were  like  physical 
blows  which  stunned  her  and  made  her 
too  weak  to  speak.  She  felt  that  if  he 
went  on  much  longer  she  would  lose 
consciousness  altogether.  Even  now  she 
heard  only  fragments  of  words. 

Suddetdy  she  heard  the  word  “pub- 
licity.” He  had  stopped  before  her  and 
was  looking  down  at  her. 

“I  think,  Mrs.  Lonsdale,  that  the 
thing  we  both  wish — that  is,  we  at  the 
club,  and  you,  as  his  friend — is  to  do 
what  we  can  to  save  any  unnecessary 
scandal  in  connection  with  pHxir  Ayling’s 
death.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  him.” 

“Yes!”  She  grasped  frantically  at  the 
straw.  “Yes,  by  all  means  that!” 

“You  would  be  willing  to  help?” 

“Yes,  anything!  But  what  is  there  I 
can  do?” 

He  was  maddeningly  deliberate. 
“You  are  the  oiJy  person,  it  appears — 
at  least  the  only  person  available — ^who 
has  been  aware  of  the  condition  of  Mr. 


Ayling’s  heart.  You  can  say,  can  you 
not,  with  certainty,  that  he  did  suffer 
from  a serious  affection  of  the  heart?” 

“He  came  home  from  India  on  ac- 
count of  it.” 

“Very  well,  then.  It  was  also  the  ver- 
dict of  the  doctor  who  was  called.  I 
think  together  we  may  be  able  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  a too  public  investiga- 
tion— at  any  rate,  we  shall  see.  It  must 
be  done,  of  course,  before  the  official 
investigation  begins.  Therefore,  if  you 
will  come  down  with  me  this  afternoon, 
in  my  car — ” 

' “Come  with  you?  Where?” 

“To  the  inn,  at  Homebuiy,”  he  said. 

She  was  trapped  . . . trapped.  . . . 
The  realization  of  it  sprang  upon  her,  but 
too  late,  for  already  she  had  cried  out, 
“Oh,  I couldn’t — I couldn’t  do  that!” 

Mr.  Bm*ke  was  looking  down  at  her. 
He  loomed  above  her  like  the  figiu«  of 
fate.  . . . She  was  trapped.  . . . There 
was  no  way  out,  and  suddenly  she 
realized  that  she  had  risen  and  said: 
“Forgive  me!  To  be  sure  I will  go.” 

“I  imderstand,”  said  Mr.  Burke, 
“how  one  shrinks  from  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

She  did  not  know  what  she  was  going 
to  do.  She  only  knew  that  for  this  step, 
at  least,  she  could  no  longer  resist.  Again 
she  had  the  sensation  of  speaking  and 
moving  automatically,  of  decisions  mak- 
ing themselves  without  the  effort  of  her 
wUl. 

She  asked  how  soon  he  wished  to  go, 
and  he  said,  consulting  his  watch,  that 
they  ought  to  start  at  once;  his  car  was 
waiting  in  the  street,  since  he  had 
planned  to  go  on  directly  from  her  house. 
She  excused  herself,  and  went  to  her 
room.  She  did  not  change  her  dress,  but 
put  on  a long,  warm  coat,  her  hat,  her 
veil,  her  gloves,  and  made  sure  of  her 
key  in  her  purse.  Then  she  came  out 
and  said  she  was  ready  to  go.  He  com- 
plimented her,  with  a smile,  on  the  short 
time  it  had  taken  her,  and  she  wondered 
if  he  had  really  seen  her  hesitation  of  a 
few  moments  before.  They  went  down 
the  stairs  together.  At  the  curb  a chauf- 
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feur  stxKxi  beside  a motor,  into  which, 
with  the  utmost  consideration  for  her 
comfort,  Mr.  Burke  handed  her.  Then 
he  gave  his  instructions  to  the  chauffeur, 
and  followed  her  in. 

And  there  began  for  Bessie  Lonsdale 
that  fantastic  ride  in  which  she  felt  her- 
self being  carried  forward,  as  if  on  the 
effortless  wings  of  fate  itself,  to  the  very 
scene  from  which  she  had  fled. 

She  had  no  idea,  no  dramatization  in 
her  mind,  of  what  awaited  her  or  of 
what  she  intended  to  do.  Her  imagina- 
tion refused  «to  focus  upon  it;  and, 
strangely,  she  seemed  almost  to  be  rest- 
ing, leaning  back  against  the  tufted 
cushions,  resting  against  the  time  when 
she  should  be  called  upon  for  her 
strength.  For  she  only  knew  that  when 
the  time  came  to  act  she  would  act. 

It  was  curious  how  she  did  not  think 
of  Peggy.  She  was  like  a lover  who  has 
been  set  a herculean  task  to  accomplish 
before  he  may  even  think  of  his  beloved. 

Beside  her,  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  she  did  not  wish  to  talk. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  other  things; 
after  all,  he  had  not  been  Richard 
Ayling’s  friend;  it  was  only  a human 
duty  he  performed. 

Long  stretches  went  by  in  which  she 
saw  nothing  on  either  side,  and  other 
stretches  in  which  everything — houses, 
trees,  objects  of  all  kinds — ^were  exceed- 
ingly clear  cut  and  magnified.  . . . 

“ I’m  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Burke’s  voice, 
“that  we’re  running  into  a storm.” 

Bessie  Lonsdale  looked  up,  and  saw 
that  those  fleecy,  light-gray  clouds  which 
she  had  seen  in  the  sky  early  that  morn- 
ing as  she  stood  waiting  for  Ayling  in  the 
garden  of  the  inn,  and  which  had  been 
gathering  all  day,  hung  now  black  and 
menacing  just  above  her  head. 

It  descended  upon  them  suddenly;  tor- 
rents ran  in  the  road.  The  wind  veered, 
and  sent  great  gusts  of  rain  into  the  car. 
The  chauffeur  turned  and  asked  if  he 
should  stop  and  put  the  curtains  up. 
Mr.  Burke  said  no,  to  go  on,  they  might 
run  through  it,  and  it  was  too  violent  to 
last.  Meantime  he  worked  with  the  cur- 


tains himself,  and  she  helped.  But  it  was 
no  use;  they  were  getting  drenched,  and 
the  wind  whipped  the  curtains  out  of 
their  hands.  Mr.  Burke  leaned  forward 
and  called  to  the  chauffeur  to  ask  if 
there  was  any  place  near  where  they 
might  stop. 

“There’s  an  inn  about  half  a mile 
farther  on.  Shall  I make  it?” 

“By  all  means.” 

They  ran  presently  into  the  strips  of 
light  that  sh^  outward  from  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  inn.  A half-dozen  motors 
already  were  lined  up  outside.  They  got 
out  and  together  ran  for  the  door. 

Inside,  the  small  public  room  was  al- 
most filled.  People  sat  at  the  tables, 
ordering  things  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
making  the  best  of  it.  They  chose  a small 
comer  table,  a little  apart  from  the  rest. 
The  landlord  bustled  up  and  took  their 
coats  to  dry  before  the  kitchen  fire.  A 
very  gay,  very  dripping  party  of  six 
came  in,  assembled  with  much  laughter 
the  last  two  tables  remaining  unoccu- 
pied, and  settled  next  to  them,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  a secluded  spot. 

In  a few  moments  there  came  in,  al- 
most blown  through  the  door  by  a vio- 
lent gust  of  wind  and  rain,  a short,  stout, 
ruddy  person,  who,  when  the  landlord 
had  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  coat, 
stood  looking  about  for  a vacant  seat. 
The  landlord  came  toward  the  table 
where  sat  Mrs.  Lonsdale  and  Mr. 
Burke. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  he  said;,  “it’s  the  only 
place  left.” 

“May  I?”  asked  the  stranger,  and  at 
Mrs.  Lonsdale’s  nod  and  smile,  and  Mr. 
Burke’s  assent,  he  drew  out  the  chair 
and  sat  down.  The  two  men  spoke 
naturally  of  the  suddenness  of  the  storm, 
of  the  good  fortune  of  finding  a refuge  so 
near. 

Bessie  Lonsdale  was  glad  of  some  one 
else,  glad  when  she  heard  the  stranger 
and  Mr.  Burke  fall  into  the  easy  passing 
conversation  of  men.  It  would  relieve 
her  of  the  necessity  to  talk.  It  would 
give  her  time  to  think;  for  it  seemed, 
dimly,  that  respite  had  been  offered  her. 
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Into  her  thoughts  broke  the  voice  of. 
Mr.  Burke,  addressing  her: 

“How  very  singular,  Mrs.  Lonsdale! 
This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Ford,  the  cor- 
oner, also  on  his  way  to  Homebury!” 

The  stranger  was  on  his  feet,  bowing 
and  acknowledging  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Burke.  Bessie  Lonsdale  had  the 
sensation  of  waters  closing  over  her,  yet 
she,  too,  was  bowing  and  acknowledging 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Burke.  She  had 
a vivid  impression  of  light  shining  down- 
ward upon  the  red-gray  hair  of  Mr. 
Ford,  as  he  sat  down  again;  and  of 
Mr.  Burke  saying  something  about  “the 
case,”  and  about  Mrs.  Lonsdale  being  an 
old  friend  of  the  dead  man;  about  her 
having  been  good  enough  to  volimteer  to 
shed  whatever  light  she  might  have  upon 
the  case,  and  of  theilr  meeting  being  the 
“most  fortunate  coincidence.” 

Mr.  Ford  signified  that  he,  too, 
looked  upon  it  in  that  way.  They  would 
go  on  to  Homebury  together,  he  said, 
when  the  storm  had  cleared. 

“I  suppose,”  he  asked,  leaning  for- 
ward a little,  confidentially,  “that  Mrs 
Lonsdale  knows  of  the — ^peculiar  ele- 
ment— ” 

“The  woman — yes,**  said  Mr.  Burke. 
And  Bessie  Lonsdale  inclined  her  head 
and  said,  “I  know.” 

“And  do  you  know  who  she  was?” 

She  had  only  to  make  a negative  sign, 
for  Mr.  Burke,  with  nice  consideration, 
anticipated  her  reply: 

“ Unfortimately , Mr.  Ford,  no  one 
appears  to  have  the  least  idea  who  she 
might  be.  Mrs.  Lonsdale,  however,  has 
been  able  to  clear  up  a point  which  may, 
I fancy,  make  the  identity  of  the  woman 
less  important  than  it  might  otherwise 
appear  to  be.  Mrs.  Lonsdale  has  known 
for  some  time  of  the  serious  condition  of 
Mr.  Ayling’s  heart.  It  was  because  of 
it,  she  tells  me,  that  Mr.  Ayling  came 
home  from  India.  Mrs.  Lonsdale’s  testi- 
mony, together  with  the  statement  of 
the  physician  who  was  called,  would 
seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  was 
merely  a case  of  heart.” 

Mr.  Ford  was  nodding  his  head.  “So 


it  would,”  he  said.  “Yes,  so  it  would.” 
He  stopped  nodding,  and  sat  there  an 
instant,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  “ If  that’s  the  case,”  he  broke 
cut,  “what  a rotter,  by  Jove!  that 
woman  was!” 

“Rotter,  I think,”  said  Mr.  Burke, 
“was  precisely  the  word  I used.” 

And  Bessie  Lonsdale  listened  for  the 
second  time  that  day  while  two  voices, 
now,  instead  of  one,  were  lifted  in  ex- 
coriation of  some  woman  who  seemed  to 
grow,  as  they  talked,  only  a shade  less 
real  than  herself. 

She  had  again  the  sensation  of  the 
words  beating  upon  her  like  blows  which 
she  was  powerless  to  resist.  She  lost, 
as  one  does  in  physical  pain,  all  sense 
of  time.  . . . 

“However,”  Mr.  Ford  brought  down 
his  hand  with  a kind  of  judicial  finality, 
“if  Mrs.  Lonsdale  will  come  on  down 
with  usfnow — ^the  storm  seems  to  have 
slackened — ^we’ll  see  what  can  be  done.” 
He  turned  in  his  chair  as  if  he  were  pre- 
paring to  rise. 

At  the  movement  Bessie  Lonsdale 
seemed  to  grow  rigid  in  her  chair. 

“Wait.” 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Ford  turned, 
startled  by  the  strangeness  of  her  tone. 
They  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

“I  can’t  go.” 

“Can’t  go?”  They  echoed  it  together. 
“Why  not?” 

“Because,”  said  sne,  “I  am  tne 
woman  you  have  been  talking  about.” 

For  an  instant  they  sat  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, the  three  of  them.  Then  slowly 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Ford  turned  their 
heads  and  looked  at  eiK;h  other,  as  if  to 
verify  what  they  had  heard.  M>.  Burke 
put  out  his  hand  toward  Bessie  Ix>ns- 
dale’s  arm,  resting  on  the  table,  and  he 
spoke  very  gently  indeed: 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Lonsdale,  this  is  im- 
possible.” 

“Impossible,”  she  said,  passing  her 
hand  across  her  eyes,  “impossible?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Lonsdale.”  He  spoke  rea- 
sonably, as  if  she  were  a child.  “It 
couldn’t  be  you.”  He  turned  now  to 
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include  Mr.  Ford,  who  sat  staring  at 
them  both.  “I  myself  gave  Mrs.  Lons* 
dale  the  news  of  Mr.  Ayling’s  death, 
over  the  telephone.  She  was  at  her  home, 
in  Cambridge  Terrace,  quietly  having 
tea  with  a friend;  the  friend  was  still 
there  when  I arrived.  You  have  been  at 
home,  in  London,  all  day.” 

“No,”  she  said.  “No,  Mr.  Burke.” 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Ford,  also  very 
gently  indeed,  “that  pierhaps  Mrs.  Lons- 
dale is  trying  to  shield  some  one.” 

Until  that  instant  Bessie  Lonsdale  had 
had  no  plan.  She  had  only  known  that 
she  could  not  go  with  them  to  Home- 
buiy  St.  Mary,  there  to  be  recognized. 
But  something  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ford — ^in  the  tone,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  words — caused  her  to  say,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two  men 
so  lately  strangers  to  her: 

“I  wonder — I wonder  if  I could  make 
you  understand!” 

They  begged  her  to  believe  that  that 
was  the  thing  they  wished  most  to  do. 

“ I did  it  ” — she  paused,  and  forced  her- 
sdf  to  go  on — “ be^useof  my  daughter.” 

Intent  upon  her  truth,  she  did  not 
even  see  by  the  shocked  expression  of 
their  faces  the  awfulness  of  the  thing 
they  thought  she  confessed,  and  the  ob- 
viousness of  the  reason  to  which  their 
minds  had  leaped. 

Mr.  Burke  put  out  his  hand  again  and 
laid  it  upon  her  arm,  which  trembled 
slightly  at  his  touch.  “Mrs.  Lonsdale,” 
he  said,  and  this  time  he  spK>ke  even 
more  gently,  but  more  urgently,  than 
before,  “are  you  sure  you  wish  to  tell?” 

“No,”  said  Bessie  Lonsdale,  “but  iVe 
got  to,  don’t  you  see?” 

Mr.  Ford  moved  in  his  chair,  and 
spoke,  guarding  his  voice,  judicially. 
“Since  we  have  gone  so  far,  it  will  be 
even  better,  perhaps,  for  Mrs.  Lonsdale 
to  tell  it  to  us  here.” 

Mr.  Burke  nodded,  and  they  looked 
toward  her  expectantly. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Lonsdale?”  said  Mr. 
Ford. 

An  instant  the  brown-flecked  eyes 
appeared  to  be  searching  for  some  human 


contact  which  she  seemed  vaguely  to 
have  lost.  And  then  she  began  at  the 
beginning — with  her  daughter’s  engage- 
ment to  young  Andrew  McCrae,  her 
happiness,  her  security- — and  quietly, 
with  only  now  and  then  a slight  tension 
of  her  body  and  her  voice,  she  told  it  all 
to  them,  exactly  as  it  happened,  without 
plea  or  embellishment.  She  had  only  one 
stress,  and  that  she  tried  to  make  rea- 
sonable to  them — ^her  child’s  security. 

And  they  waited,  attentive  and  pa- 
tient, for  the  motive  to  emerge,  for  the 
beginning  of  that  complication  between 
her  daughter  and  Richard  Ayling,  which 
they  believed  was  to  be  the  crux  of  her 
narrative. 

And  as  her  story  progressed  their  be- 
wilderment increased,  for  never,  it  ap- 
peared, had  Bessie  Lonsdale’s  daughter 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
man  who  lay  dead  at  Homebury  inn. 
She  seemed  even  to  make  a special  point 
of  that. 

They  thought  she  but  put  it  off  against 
the  time  when  it  should  be  forced  from 
her  lips;  but  her  story  did  not  halt;  she 
was  telling  it  step  by  step,  accounting 
for  every  hour  of  the  time. 

They  waited  for  her  to  offer  proof  of 
the  condition  of  Ayling’s  heart.  She  did 
not  mention  it,  except  to  say,  when  she 
came  to  relating  the  moment  of  her  dis- 
covery, that  she  had  not  thought  of  it; 
that  even  when  she  opened  the  door  of 
his  room  she  did  not  think  directly  of 
his  heart;  and  only  when  she  saw  him 
actually  lying  there  so  peacefully  dead 
did  she  remember  the  danger  in  which  he 
constantly  lived.  She'seemed  to  offer  it 
as  proof  of  the  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness of  her  shock,  and  in  extenuation  of 
the  thing  she  afterward  did. 

Slowly,  gradually,  as  they  listened, 
and  as  the  light  of  her  omissions  made  it 
clear,  it  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  them 
that  Bessie  Lonsdale  was  telling  the 
whole  of  the  truth.  And  by  it  she  sought 
to  disprove  something,  but  not  the  thing 
they  thought. 

She  had  paused,  at  the  point  of  her 
flight,  to  attempt,  a little  hopelessly,  to 
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make  her  impulse  real  to  them.  She 
spoke  of  the  inflexible  honor  of  the 
McCraes,  of  the  great  respect  which  had 
for  generations  attached  to  their  name. 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  she  saw  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  making  them  under- 
stand, she  seemed  with  a gesture  to  give 
up  abstractions  and  obscurities  and  to 
find  in  the  depth  of  her  mother’s  heart 
the  final  simple  words: 

“Don’t  you  see?”  she  said.  “I  hadn’t 
thought  how  my  being  there  at  the  same 
inn  with  Mr.  Ayling  would  look — and 
then,  all  . at  once,  it  came  over  me.  The 
whole  thing,  how  it  would  look  to  the 
world,  how  it  would  look  to  the  family  of 
my  daughter’s  fianc4, — ^and  that  it  might 
mean  the  breaking  of  the  engagement, 
— ^the  wreck  of  her  future  happiness 
— don’t  you  see — I didn’t  think  of 
‘being  a rotter  ’ — I only  thought  of  her!” 

They  uttered,  both  of  them,  a sudden 
exclamation,  as  if  they  had  been  struck. 
By  their  expressions  one  might  have 
thought  the  woman  the  accuser  and  the 
two  men  the  accused. 

“Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lonsdale — !”  they 
both  began  at  once,  but  she  stopped 
them  with  a gesture  of  her  hand. 

“I  don’t  blame  you,”  she  said,  “I 
don’t  blame  you.  I was  a rotter,  to  run, 
but  I simply  didn’t  think  of  myself.” 

Her  tone,  her  gentleness,  were  the 
final  proof.  Only  the  innocent  so  gra- 
ciously forgive. 

“And  now,”  she  was  saying,  a great 
weariness  in  her  voice,  “I’ve  told  you. 
Do  you  want  me  to  go  on?  It  isn’t  rain- 
ing any  more.” 

“Perhaps,  Mr.  Ford — ” Mr.  Burke 


began.  A look  passed  between  them,  like 
a question  and  an  assent. 

“If  you,  Mr.  Burke,”  said  Mr.  Ford, 
“will  come  on  with  me,  I think  we  can 
let  your  man  drive  Mrs.  Lonsdale  home. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  her  to 
appear.” 

Bessie  Lonsdale’s  thankfulness  could 
find  itself  no  words;  it  was  lost  in  that 
first  moment  in  astonishment.  She  had 
not  really  expected  them  to  believe.  It 
had  not  even,  as  she  told  it,  seemed  to 
her  own  ears  adequate. 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Burke,  seeing  her 
silent  so  long,  “that  Mrs.  Lonsdale 
hasn’t  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
charge  she  has  escaped.” 

“ Charge?”  sherepeated — “ Charge? — ” 
and  without  another  word,  Bessie  Lons- 
dale fainted  in  her  chair.  And  as  she 
lost  consciousness  she  heard,  dim  and 
far  away,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ford  reply: 
“That — ^the  fact  that  she  hadn’t  an  idea 
of  it — ^and  that  alone,  is  why  she  has 
escai)ed.” 

“ I’m  perfectly  sure,”  said  Peggy  Lons- 
dale, on  Saturday  afternoon,  “that 
you  did  let  yourself  have  a dull  time!” 
She  was  exploring  the  flat  before  she  had 
taken  off  her  things,  and  had  stopped 
to  sit  for  a moment  on  the  arm  of  her 
mother’s  chair.  “ Anyway,  mother  dear, 
you  didn’t  have  to  think  of  me!  That 
must  have  been  a relief!” 

She  put  down  her  head  and  kissed  her, 
and  Bessie  Lonsdale  patted  the  fragrant 
young  cheek. 

“Oh,  I thought  of  you  occasionally,” 
she  said. 
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IT  was  only  during  the  war  and 
afterward  that  European  people 
came  to  know  anything  in  a personal 
way  of  the  great  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  Before  then  America  was 
judged  by  tourists  who  came  to  “do” 
Europe  in  a few  months  or  a few 
weeks.  In  France,  especially,  all  of  them 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  “miUion- 
aires,”  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  rich. 
Many  of  them  were,  and  in  Paris,  to 
which  they  went  in  greatest  numbers, 
they  were  preyed  upon  by  hotel  man- 
agers and  shopkeepers,  and  were  carica- 
tured in  French  farces  and  newspapers 
as  the  “nouveaux  riches"  of  the  world 
who  could  afford  to  buy  all  the  luxury 
of  life  but  had  no  refinement  of  taste  or 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  was  an 
enormous  ignorance  of  the  education, 
civilization,  and  temperament  of  the 
great  masses  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  an  absolute  belief 
(unong  the  middle  classes  of  Europe  that 
the  “Almighty  Dollar”  was  the  God  of 
America,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
worship  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  opinion  changed  in  a remarkable 
way  during  the  war,  and  before  the 
United  States  had  sent  a single  soldier  to 
French  soil.  The  cause  of  the  change 
was  mainly  the  immensely  generous,  and 
marvelously  efficient,  campaign  of  rescue 
for  war-stricken  and  starving  people  by 
the  American  Belief  Committee  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  February  of  1915  I left  the  war 
zone  for  a little  while  on  a mission  to 
Holland,  to  study  the  Dutch  methods  of 
dealing  with  their  enormous  problem 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Belgian  refu- 
gees. Into  one  little  village  across  the 
Scheldt  two  hundred  thousand  Belgians 


had  come  in  panic-stricken  flight  from 
Antwerp,  utterly  destitute,  and  Holland 
was  choked  with  these  starving  families. 
But  their  plight  was  not  so  bad  at  that 
time  as  that  of  the  millions  of  French 
and  Belgian  inhabitants  who  had  not 
escaped  by  quick  flight  from  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  war,  but  had  been  made  civil 
prisoners  behind  the  enemy  lines.  Their 
rescue  was  more  difficult  because  of  the 
needs  of  the  German  army  which  requi- 
sitioned the  produce  and  the  labor  of  the 
peasants  and  work-people,  so  that  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  means  of  life.  The 
United  States  were  quick  to  understand 
and  to  act,  and  in  Mr.  Hoover  they  had 
a man  able  to  translate  the  generous 
emotion  in  the  heart  of  a great  ijeople 
into  practical  action.  I saw  him  in  his 
offices  at  Rotterdam,  dictating  his  or- 
ders to  his  staff  of  clerks,  and  organizing 
a scheme  of  relief  which  spread  its  life- 
giving  influence  over  great  tracts  of 
Europe  where  war  had  passed.  My  con- 
versation with  him  was  brief,  but  long 
enough  to  let  me  see  the  masterful  char- 
acter, the  irresistible  energy,  the  cool, 
unemotional  efficiency  of  this  great 
business  man  whose  brain  and  soul  were 
in  his  job. 

It  was  in  the  arena  of  war  that  I and 
many  others  saw  the  result  of  American 
generosity.  After  the  battles  of  the 
Somme,  when  the  Germans  fell  back  in  a 
wide  retreat  under  the  pressure  of  the 
British  army,  many  ruined  villages  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  among  the  ruins 
many  French  civilians.  To  this  day  I 
remember  the  thrill  I had  when,  in  some 
of  those  bombarded  places,  I saw  the 
signboards  of  the  American  Relief  over 
wooden  shanties  where  half-starved  men 
and  women  came  to  get  their  weekly 
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rations  which  had  come  across  the  sea 
and  by  some  miracle,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  had  arrived  at  their  village  close 
to  the  firing-lines.  I went  into  those 
places,  some  of  which  had  escaped  from 
shell-fire,  and  picked  up  the  tickets  for 
flour  and  candles  and  the  elementary  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  read  the  notices 
directing  the  people  how  to  take  their 
share  of  these  supplies,  and  thanked  God 
that  somewhere  in  the  world — away  in 
the  United  States — the  spirit  of  charity 
was  strong  to  help  the  victims  of  the 
cruelty  which  was  devastating  Europe. 

An  immense  gratitude  for  America 
was  in  the  hearts  of  these  French  civil- 
ians. Whatever  causes  of  irritation  and 
annoyance  may  have  spoiled  the  fine 
flower  of  the  enthusiasm  with  whieh 
France  greeted  the  American  armies 
when  they  first  landed  on  her  coast,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  American  people 
for  France  herself,  it  b certain,  I think, 
that  in  those  villages  which  were  en- 
girdled by  the  barbed  wire  of  the  hostile 
armies,  and  to  which  the  American  sup- 
plies came  in  days  of  dire  distress,  there 
will  be  a lasting  reverence  for  the  name 
of  America,  which  was  the  fairy  god- 
mother of  so  many  women  and  children. 
Over  and  over  again  these  women  told 
me  of  their  gratitude.  “Without  the 
American  Relief,”  they  said,  “we  should 
have  starved  to  death.”  Others  said, 
“The  only  thing  that  saved  us  was  the 
weekly  distribution  of  the  American  sup- 
plies.” “There  has  been  no  kindness  in 
our  fate,”  said  one  of  them,  “except  the 
bounty  of  America.” 

It  b true  that  into  Mr.  Hoover’s  ware- 
houses there  flowed  great  stores  of  food 
from  England,  Canada,  France,  and 
other  countries,  who  gave  generously 
out  of  their  own  needs  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  in  greater  need,  but  the 
largest  part  of  the  work  was  America’s, 
and  hers  was  the  honor  of  its  organba- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  that  noble  effort,  reveal- 
ing the  enormous  pity  of  the  United 
States  for  suffering  people  and  a careless 
expenditure  of  that  “Almighty  Dollar” 


which  now  the  American  people  poured 
into  thb  abyss  of  European  dbtress,  it 
was  impossible  for  France  or  England  to 
accuse  the  United  States  of  selfishness  or 
of  callousness  because  she  still  held  back 
from  any  declaration  of  war  against  our 
enemies. 

I honestly  believe  (though  I shall  not 
be  believed  in  saying  so)  that  the  Amer- 
icans who  came  over  to  Eurofie  at  thb 
time,  in  the  Red  Cross  or  as  volunteers, 
were  more  impatient  at  that  delay  of 
their  eoimtry’s  purpose  than  public 
opinion  in  England.  I met  many  Amer- 
ican doctors,  nurses.  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers, war  correspondents,  and  business 
men  during  that  long  time  of  waiting, 
and  I could  see  how  strained  was  theb 
patience,  and  how  self-conscious  and 
apologetic  they  were  because  their  Presi- 
dent used  arguments  instead  of  “direct 
action.”  One  American  friend  of  mine, 
with  whom  I often  used  to  walk  when 
streams  of  wounded  Tommies  were  a 
bloody  commentary  on  the  everlasting 
theme  of  war,  used  to  defend  Wilson 
with  a chivalrous  devotion  and  wealth 
of  argument.  “Give  him  time,”  he 
used  to  say.  “ He  b working  slowly  but 
surely  to  a definite  conviction,  and  when 
he  has  made  up  hb  mind  that  there  b 
no  alternative,  not  all  the  devib  of  hell 
will  budge  him  from  hb  coiurse  of  action. 
You  Englbh  must  be  patient  with  him, 
and  with  all  of  us.” 

“But,  my  dear  old  man,”  I used  to 
say,  “we  are  patient.  It  b you  who  are 
impatient.  There  b no  need  of  all  that 
defensive  argument.  England  realizes 
the  diflBculty  of  President  Wilson  and 
has  a profound  reverence  for  hb  ideab.” 

But  my  friend  used  to  shake  hb  head 
sadly.  “You  are  always  guying  us,”  he 
said.  “Even  at  the  mess-table  your 
young  officers  fling  about  the  words  ‘too 
proud  to  fight!’  It  makes  it  very  hard 
for  an  American  among  you.” 

That  was  true.  Our  young  officers, 
and  some  of  our  old  ones,  liked  to  “pull 
the  leg”  of  any  American  who  sat  at 
table  with  them.  They  made  jocular  re- 
marks about  President  Wilson  as  a com- 
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plete  letter-writer.  That  unfortunate 
remark  “too  proud  to  fight”  was  too 
good  to  miss  by  young  men  with  a care- 
less sense  of  humor.  It  came  in  with 
devilish  appropriateness  on  all  sorts  of 
occasions,  as  when  a battery  of  ours  fired 
off  a consignment  of  American  shells  in 
which  some  failed  to  explode. 

“They’re  too  proud  to  fight,  sir,”  said 
a subaltern,  addressing  the  major,  and 
there  was  a roar  of  laughter  which  hurt 
an  American  war  correspondent  in  Eng- 
lish imiform. 

The  English  sense  of  humor  remains 
of  a school-boy  character  among  any 
body  of  yoimg  men  who  delight  in  a little 
pla^ul  “ragging,”  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  us  were  not  sufiBciently 
aware  how  sensitive  any  American  was 
at  this  time,  and  how  a chance  word 
spoken  in  jest  would  make  hb  nerves 
jump. 

^ I am  sure,  however,  that  the  main  body 

of  Englbh  opinion  was  not  impatient  with 
America  before  she  entered  the  war,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  understood  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a unanimous  spirit 
over  so  vast  a territory  in  order  to  have 
the  whole  nation  behind  the  President. 
Indeed,  we  exaggerated  the  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  made 
a bogey  of  the  alien  population  in  the 
great  “melting-pot.”  It  seemed  to  many 
of  us  certain  that  if  America  declared 
war  against  Germany  there  would  be 
civil  riots  and  rebellions  on  a serious 
scale  among  German-Americans.  That 
thought  was  always  in  our  minds  when 
we  justified  Wilson’s  philosophical  reluc- 
tance to  draw  the  sword;  that,  and  a 
very  general  belief  among  Englbh  “in- 
tellectuab”  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  one  great  nation  and  democracy 
outside  the  arena  of  conflict,  free  from 
the  war  madness  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Europe,  to  act  as  arbitrators  if  no 
decbion  could  be  obtained  in  the  battle- 
fields. It  b safe  to  say  now  that,  in  spite 
of  newspaper  optimbm,  engineered  by 
the  propaganda  departments,  there  were 
many  competent  observers  in  the  army 
as  well  as  in  the  country  who  were  led  to 
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the  belief,  after  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  strife,  that  the  war  would  end  in  a 
deadlock  and  that  its  continuance  would 
only  lead  to  further  years  of  mutual  ex- 
termination. For  that  reason  they 
looked  to  the  American  people,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Wilson,  as 
the  only  neutral  power  which  could  in- 
tervene to  save  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope, not  by  military  acts,  but  by  a call 
back  to  sanity  and  conciliation. 

It  was  not  until  the  downfall  of  Russia 
and  the  approaching  menace  of  an  im- 
mense concentration  of  German  divi- 
sions on  the  western  front  that  France 
and  England  began  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  with  anxious  eyes  for  militaiy 
aid.  Our  immense  losses,  and  the  com- 
plete elmination  of  Russia,  gave  the 
Germans  a chance  of  striking  us  mortal 
blows  before  theb  own  man-power  was 
exhausted.  The  vast  accession  of  power 
that  would*  come  to  us  if  the  United 
States  mobilized  their  manhood  and 
threw  them  into  the  scale  was  realized 
and  coveted  by  our  military  leaders,  but 
even  after  America’s  declaration  of  war 
the  imagination  of  the  rank-and-file  in 
England  and  France  was  not  profoundly 
stirred  by  a new  hope  of  support. 
Vaguely  we  heard  of  the  tremendous 
whirlwind  efforts  “over  there”  to  raise 
and  equip  armies,  but  there  was  hardly 
a man  I met  who  really  believed  in 
hb  soul  that  he  would  ever  hear  the 
tramp  of  American  battalions  up  our  old 
roads  of  war  or  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fluttering  over  headquarters  in  France. 
Our  men  knew  that  at  the  quickest  it 
would  take  a year  to  raise  and  train  an 
American  army,  and  in  1017  the  thought 
of  another  year  of  war  seemed  fantastic, 
incredible,  impossible.  We  believed — 
many  of  us — that  before  that  year  had 
pass^  the  endurance  of  European 
armies  and  peoples  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  in  some  way  or  other,  by  Ger- 
man defeat,  or  general  exhaustion,  peace 
would  come.  To  American  people  that 
may  seem  like  weakness  of  soul.  In  a 
way  it  was  weakness,  but  justified  by 
the  superhuman  strain  which  our  men 
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had  endured  so  long.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  they 
had  gone  into  the  fields  of  massacre,  and 
strong  battalions  had  come  out  with 
frightful  losses,  to  be  made  up  again  by 
new  drafts  and  to  be  reduced  again  after 
another  spell  in  the  trenches  or  a few 
hours  "over  the  top.”  It  is  true  they 
destroyed  an  equal  number  of  Germans, 
but  Germany  seemed  to  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  “gun-fodder.”  Only 
extreme  optimists,  and  generally  those 
who  were  most  ignorant,  prophesied  an 
absolute  smash  of  the  enemy’s  defensive 
power.  By  the  end  of  1917,  when  the 
British  alone  had  lost  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  fields  of  Flanders, 
the  thought  that  another  year  still  might 
pass  hrfore  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
too  horrible  to  entertain  by  men  who 
were  actually  in  the  peril  and  misery  of 
this  conflict.  Not  even  then  did  it  seem 
likely  that  &e  Americans  could  be  in 
before  the  finish.  It  was  only  when  the 
startling  menace  of  a new  German  of- 
fensive, in  a ^Itwt  and  mighty  effort, 
threatened  our  weakened  lines  that  Eng- 
land became  impatient  at  last  for  Amer- 
ican legions  and  sent  out  a call  across  the 
Atlantic,  “Come  quickly,  or  you  wiH 
come  too  lateT’ 

America  was  ready,  fn  a year  she  had 
raised  the  greatest  army  in  the  world  by 
a natural  ener^  which  was  terrific  in  its 
concentration  and  enthusiasm.  We 
knew  that  if  she  could  get  those  men 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  spite  of  subma- 
rines, the  Germans  would  be  broken  to 
bits,  rmless  they  could  break  us  first  by 
a series  of  rapid  blows  which  woidd  out- 
pace the  coming  of  the  American  troops. 
We  did  not  believe  that  possible.  Even 
when  the  enemy  broke  through  the  Brit- 
ish lines  in  March  of  1918,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  divisions  to  our  forty- 
eight,  we  did  not  believe  they  would 
destroy  our  armies  or  force  us  to  the 
coast.  Facts  showed  that  our  belief  was 
right,  though  it  was  a touch-and-go 
chance.  We  held  our  lines  and  England 
sent  our  her  last  reserves  of  youth — 
three  hundred  thousand  of  them — ^to  fifl 


up  our  gaps.  The  Germans  were  stopfted 
at  a dead  halt,  exhausted  after  the  im- 
mensity of  their  effort  and  by  prodigious 
losses.  Behind  our  lines,  and  behind  the 
French  front,  there  came  now  a tide  of 
“new  boys.”  America  was  in  France, 
and  the  doom  of  the  German  war  ma- 
chine was  at  hand. 

It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  recapitu- 
late the  history  of  the  American  cam- 
paign. The  people  of  the  United  States 
know  what  their  men  did  in  valor  and  in 
achievement,  and  Europe  has  not  for- 
gotten their  heroism.  Here  I will  rather 
d^ribe  as  far  as  I may  the  impressions 
created  in  my  own  mind  by  the  first  sight 
of  those  American  soldiers  and  by  those 
I met  on  the  battle-front. 

The  very  first  “bunch”  of  “Yanks” 
(as  we  called  them)  whom  I m^t  in  the 
field  were  non-combatants  who  sud- 
denly foimd  themselves  in  a tight  coiner. 
They  belonged  to  some  sections  of  engi- 
n«rs  who  were  working  on  light  railways 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  viUages 
called  Gouzeaucourt  and  Fins,  in  the 
Cambrai  district.  On  the  morning  of 
November  30, 1917, 1 went  up  very  early 
with  the  idea  of  going  tluough  Gouzean- 
court  to  the  front  line,  three  miles 
ahead,  which  we  had  just  organized  after 
Byng’s  surprise  victory  of  November 
20tb,  w'hen  we  broke  through  the  Hin- 
denbnrg  Hues  with  squadrons  of  tanks, 
and  rounded  up  thousands  of  prisoners 
aend  many  guns.  As  I went  through  Fim 
toward  Gouzeaucourt  1 was  aware  of 
some  kind  of  trouble.  The  men  of  some 
labor  battaHons  were  tramping  back  in  a 
strange,  disorganized  way,  and  a num- 
ber of  field  batteries  were  falling  back. 

“What’s  up?”  I asked,  and  a young 
officer  answered  me. 

“The  Germans  have  made  a surprise 
attack  and  broken  through.” 

“Where  are  they?”  I asked  again, 
startled  by  this  news. 

He  pointed  up  the  road.  “Just  there. 
Inside  Gouzeaucourt.” 

The  situation  was  extremely  unpleas- 
ant. The  enemy  had  brought  up  some 
field-guns  and  was  scattering  his  fire.  It 
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was  in  a field  close  by  that  I met  tte 
American  engineers. 

“I  guess  this  is  not  in  the  contract,” 
said  one  of  them,  grinning.  “All  the 
same,  if  I find  any  Britisher  to  lend  me 
a rifle  I’ll  get  a knock  at  those  fellers  who 
spoiled  my  breakfast.” 

One  man  stooped  for  a petrol-tin,  and 
put  it  on  his  head  as  a shell  came  howling 
over  us. 

" I guess  this  makes  me  look  more  like 
you  other  guys,”  he  said,  with  a glance 
at  our  steel  helmets. 

One  tall,  loose-limbed,  swarthy  fellow, 
who  looked  like  a Mexican,  but  came 
from  Texas,  as  he  told  me,  was  spoiling 
for  a fight,  and  with  many  strange  oaths 
declared  his  intention  of  going  into 
Gouzeaucourt  with  the  first  batch  of 
English  who  would  go  that  way  with 
him.  They  were  the  Grenadier  Guards 
who  came  up  to  the  counter-attack, 
munching  apples,  as  I remember,  when 
they  march^  toward  the  enemy. , Some 
of  the  American  engineers  joined  them 
and  with  borrowed  rifles  helped  to  clear 
out  the  enemy’s  machine-gun  nests  and 
recapture  the  ruins  of  the  village.  I met 
some  of  them  the  following  day  again, 
and  they  told  me  it  was  a “darned  good 
scrap.”  They  were  “darned”  good  men, 
hard,  tough,  humorous,  and  full  of  indi- 
vidual character. 

The  general  type  of  young  Americans 
was  not,  however,  like  these  hard- 
grained  men  of  middle-age  who  had  led 
an  adventurous  life  before  they  came  to 
see  what  war  was  like  in  Europe.  We 
watched  them  curiously  as  the  first  bat- 
talions came  streaming  along  the  old 
roads  of  France  and  Picardy,  and  we 
were  conscious  that  they  were  different 
from  all  the  men  and  all  the  races  behind 
our  battle-front.  Physically  they  were 
splendid — those  boys  of  the  27th  and 
77th  Divisions  whom  we  saw  first  of  all. 
They  were  taller  than  any  of  our  regi- 
ments, apart  from  the  Guards,  and  they 
had  a fine,  easy  swing  of  body  as  they 
came  marching  along.  They  were  better 
dressed  than  our  Tommies,  whose  rough 
khaki  was  rather  shapeless.  There  was  a 


dandy  cut  about  this  American  uniform, 
and  their  cloth  was  of  good  quality,  so 
that,  arriving  fresh,  they  looked  wonder- 
fully spruce  and  neat  compared  with  our 
weather-worn,  battle-battered  lads  who 
had  been  fighting  through  some  hard  and 
dreadful  days.  But  those  accidental  dif- 
ferences did  not  matter.  What  was  more 
interesting  was  the  physiognomy  and 
character  of  these  young  men  who,  by  a 
strange  chapter  of  history,  had  come 
across  the  wide  Atlantic  to  prove  the 
mettle  of  their  race  and  the  power  of 
their  nation  in  this  world  struggle.  It 
came  to  me,  and  to  many  otlier  English- 
men, as  a revelation  that  there  was  an 
American  type,  distinctive,  clearly 
marked  off  from  our  own,  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Canadians,  Australians, 
and  New  Zealanders,  as  strongly  racial 
as  the  French  or  Italians.  In  whatever 
uniform  those  men  had  been  marching 
one  would  have  known  them  as  Amer- 
icans. Looking  down  a marching  col- 
umn, we  saw  that  it  was  somrtMn.r  in 
the  set  of  the  eyes,  in  the  char.-  • , i 1 1 ' 
cheek-bones,  and  in  the  facial  eMirt  ^iiou 
which  made  them  distinctive.  They  had  a 
look  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and  it  was  as  visible  as  the  sun  that 
these  were  ifien  with  a sort  of  national 
pride,  and  personal  pride,  conscious  that 
behind  them  was  a civilization  and  a 
power  which  would  give  them  victory, 
though  they  in  the  vanguard  might  die. 
Those  words  express  feebly  and  foolishly 
our  first  impression  when  the  “Yanks” 
came  marching  up  the  roads  of  war,  but 
that  in  a broad  way  was  the  truth  of 
what  we  thought.  I remember  one 
oflScer  of  ours  siuumed  up  these  ideas  as 
he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  watch- 
ing one  of  those  battalions  passing  with 
their  transport. 

“What  we  are  seeing,”  he  said,  “is  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened  in  his- 
tory since  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is 
the  arrival  of  America  in  Europe.  Those 
boys  are  coming  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  a 
people  which  for  three  hundred  years  has 
been  preparing,  building,  growing,  for 
the  time  when  it  will  dominate  the  world. 
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Those  young  soldiers  will  make  many 
mistakes.  They  will  be  mown  down  in 
their  first  attacks.  They  will  throw  away 
their  lives  recklessly  because  of  their 
freshness  and  ignorance.  But  behind 
them  are  endless  waves  of  other  men  of 
their  own  breed  and  type.  Germany  will 
be  destroyed  because  her  man-power  is 
already  exhausted,  and  she  cannot  resist 
the  weight  which  America  will  now 
throw  against  her.  But  by  this  victory, 
which  will  leave  all  the  old  Allies  weak- 
ened and  spent  and  licking  their  woimds, 
America  will  be  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  will  hold  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind in  her  gra.sp.  Those  boys  slogging 
through  the  du^  are  like  the  Roman 
legionaries.  With  them  marches  the  fate 
of  the  world,  of  which  they  are  masters. 

“A  good  thing,  or  a bad?”  I asked  my 
friend. 

He  made  a circle  in  the  dust  with  his 
trench-stick,  and  stared  into  the  cent^ 
of  it. 

“Who  can  tell?”  he  said,  presently. 
“Was  it  good  or  bad  that  the  Romans 
conquered  Europe,  or  that  afterward 
they  fell  before  the  barbarians?  Was  it 
good  or  bad  that  William  and  his  Nor- 
mans conquered  England?  . . . There  is 
no  good  or  bad  in  historyf  there  is  only 
change,  building  up,  and  disintegrating, 
new  cycl^  of  energy,  decay  and  re-birth. 
After  this  war,  which  those  lads  will  help 
to  win,  the  power  will  pass  to  the  West, 
and  Europe  will  fall  into  the  second 
dass.” 

Those  were  high  views.  Thinking  less 
in  prophecy,  getting  into  touch  with  the 
actual  men,  I was  struck  by  the  excep- 
tionally high  level  of  individual  intelli- 
gence among  the  rank  and  file,  and  by 
the  general  gravity  among  them.  The 
American  private  soldier  seemed  to  me 
less  repressed  by  discipline  than  our  men. 
He  had  more  original  points  of  view,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  more  independence 
of  thought,  and  had  a greater  .sense  of 
his  own  personal  value  and  dignity.  He 
was  immensely  ignorant  of  European 
life  and  conditions,  and  our  Tommies 
were  superior  to  him  in  that  respect. 


Nor  had  he  their  easy  way  of  comrade- 
ship with  French  and  Flemish  peasants, 
their  whimsical  philosophy  life  which 
enabled  them  to  make  a joke  in  the  foul- 
est places  and  conditicms.  They  were 
harder,  less  sympathetic;  in  a way,  I 
think,  less  imaginative  and  spiritual 
than  EngHsh  or  French.  They  had  no 
tolerance  with  foreign  habits  or  people. 
After  their  first  look  roimd  they  had 
very  little  use  for  France  or  the  French. 
The  language  difficulty  balked  them  at 
the  outset  and  they  did  not  trouble 
much  to  co*pe  with  it,  though  I remem- 
ber some  of  the  boys  sitting  imder  the 
walls  of  French  villages  with  small  chil- 
dren who  read  out  words  in  conversa^  ; 
tion-books  and  taught  them  to  pro- 
nounce. They  had  a fierce  theoretical 
hatred  of  the  Germans,  who,  they  be- 
lieved, were  bad  men,  in  the  real  old- 
fashioned  style  of  devil  incarnate,  so 
that  it  was  up  to  every  American  soldier 
to  kill  Germans  in  large  numbers.  It  was 
noticeable  that  after  the  armistice,  when 
the  American  troops  were  billeted 
among  German  civilians,  that  hatred 
wore  off  very  quickly,  as  it  did  with  the 
English  Tommies,  human  nature  being 
stronger  than  war  passion.  Before  they 
had  been  in  the  fighting-line  a week 
these  “new  boys”  had  no  illusions  left 
about  the  romance  or  the  adventiue  of 
modem  war.  They  hated  shell-fire  as  all 
soldiers  hate  it;  they  loathed  the  filth  of 
the  trenches,  and — ^they  were  very  home- 
sick. 

I remember  one  private  soldier  who 
had  fought  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  in  the  Philippines — an  old  “ tough.” 

“Three  weeks  of  this  war,”  he  said, 
“is  equal  to  three  years  of  all  others.” 

But  he  and  “the  pups,”  as  he  called 
his  younger  comrades,  were  going  to  see 
it  through,  and  they  were  animated  by 
the  same  ideals  with  which  the  French 
and  British  had  gone  into  the  war.  ‘ 

“This  is  a fight  for  civilization,”  said 
one  man,  and  another  said,  “There’ll  be 
no  liberty  in  the  world  if  the  Germans 
win. 

It  is  natural  that  many  of  the  boys 
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■were  full  erf  “bmek”  before  they  saw  the 
real  thing,  and  were  rather  scornful  of 
the  British  and  Frendi  troops,  who  had 
been  such  a long  time  “doing  nothing,” 
as  they  said. 

“You’ve  been  kidding  yourselves  that 
you  know  how  to  hght,”  said  one  of  them 
to  an  Englieh  Tommy.  “We’ve  come  to 
show  you  f’ 

That  was  boys’  talk,  like  our  “rag* 
ging,”  and  was  not  meant  seriously.  On 
the  contnuy,  the  companies  of  the  2Tth 
Division  who  went  into  action  with  the 
Australians  at  Hamel  near  Amiens — the 
first  time  that  American  troops  were  in 
action  in  France — were  filled  with  admi- 
ration for  the  ^lid  way  in  which  those 
veterans  played  cards  in  their  dugouts 
before  going  over  the  top  at  dawn.  The 
American  bo3rs  were  tense  and  strained, 
knowing  that  in  a few  hours  they  would 
be  facing  death.  But  when  the  time 
came  they  went  away  like  greyhounds, 
and  were  recldess  of  fire. 

“ They’ll  go  far  when  they’ve  learned 
a bit,”  said  the  Australians. 

l^ey  bad  to  learn  the  usual  lessons  in 
the  same  old  way — by  mistakes,  by 
tragedy,  by  lack  of  care.  They  over- 
crowded their  forward  trenches  so  that 
they  suffered  more  heavily  than  they 
^ould  have  done  under  enemy  shell-fire. 
They  advanced  in  the  open  against 
machine-gun  nests  and  were  mown 
down.  They  went  ahead  too  fast  without 
“mopping  up”  the  ground  behind  them, 
and  on  the  day  they  helped  to  break  the 
Hindenburg  line  they  did  not  clear  out 
the  German  dugouts,  and  the  Germans 
came  out  with  their  machine-guns  and 
started  fighting  in  the  rear,  so  that  when 
the  Australians  came  up  in  siq>port  they 
had  to  capture  the  ground  again,  and  lost 
many  men  before  they  could  get  in  touch 
with  the  Americans  ahead.  For  some 
time  the  American  transport  system 
broke  down,  so  that  the  fighting  troops 
did  not  idways  obtain  their  supplies  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  there  w’ere  other 
errors,  inevitable  in  an  army  starting  a 
great  campaign  with  inexperienced  staff- 
officers.  What  never  failed  was  the 


gallantry  of  the  troops,  which  reached 
heights  of  desperate  valor  in  the  forest  of 
the  Argonne. 

The  officers  were  tremendoudy  in 
earnest.  What  struck  us  most  was  their 
gravity.  Our  officers  took  their  responsi- 
bility lightly,  laughed  and  joked  more 
readily,  and  had  a boyish,  whimsical 
sense  of  humor.  It  seemed  to  us,  perhaps 
quite  wron^y,  that  the  American  officers 
were  not,  on  the  whole,  of  a merry  dis- 
position. They  were  frank  and  hearty, 
but  as  they  walked  about  Iheir  billeting 
area  behind  the  Hues,  some  of  them 
looked  rather  solenm  and  grim,  and  our 
yoimg  moi  were  nervous  of  them.  I 
think  that  was  simply  a matter  of  facial 
expression  'phis  a pair  of  speetades,  for 
on  closer  acquaintance  one  found,  in- 
variably, that  an  American  officer  was  a 
human  soul,  utterly  devoid  of  swank, 
simple,  straight,  and  delightfully  courte- 
ous. Their  modesty  was  at  times  almost 
painful.  They  were  over-anxious  to 
avoid  hurting  the  fedings  of  French  or 
British  by  any  appearance  of  self-c<m- 
ceit.  “W’e  don’t  know  a darned  thing 
about  this  war,”  said  many  of  them,  so 
that  the  phrase  became  familiar  to  us. 

“ We  have  come  here  to  leara.” 

Well,  they  learned  pretty  quiddy  and 
there  were  some  things  they  did  not  need 
teaching — courage,  endurance,  pride  of 
manhood,  pride  of  race.  They  were  not 
going  to  let  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
though  all  heU  was  against  them.  They 
won  a new  ^ory  for  the  star-spangled 
banner,  and  it  was  the  weight  they 
threw  in  and  the  valor  that  went  with  it 
which,  with  the  French  and  British 
armies  attacking  aU  together  under  the 
directing  genius  of  Foch,  hdped  to  break 
the  German  war  machine  and  to  achieve 
decisive  and  supreme  victory. 

It  would  have  been  better,  I think,  for 
America  and  for  all  of  us,  especially  for 
Prance,  if  quickly  after  victory  the 
American  troops  had  gone  bade  again. 
That  was  impossible  because  of  holding 
the  Rhine,  and  enforcing  the  terms  of 
peace.  But  during  the  long  time  that 
(^eat  bodies  of  American  troops  re- 
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mained  in  France  after  the  day  of 
armistice,  there  was  occasion  for  the  big- 
ness of  ideals  and  achievements  to  be 
whittled  down  by  the  little  nagging  an- 
noyances of  a rather  purposeless  exist- 
ence. Boredom,  immense  and  long- 
enduring,  took  possession  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  France.  The  boys  wanted 
to  go  home,  now  that  the  job  was  done. 
They  wanted  the  victory  march  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  not  the  lounging  life  in 
little  French  villages,  nor  even  the  hectic 
gaieties  of  leave  in  Paris.  Old  French 
chateaux  used  as  temporary  headquar- 
ters suffered  from  successive  waves  of 
occupation  by  officers  who  proceeded  to 
modernize  their  surroundings  by  plug- 
ging^old  panels  for  electric  light,  and  fix- 
ing up  telephone  wires  through  painted 
ceilings,  to  the  horror  of  the  concierges 
and  the  scandal  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
the  restaurants  and  hotels  and  cinema 
halls  the  Americans  trooped  in,  took 
possession  of  all  the  tables,  shouted  at 
the  waiters  who  did  not  seem  to  know 
their  jobs,  and  expressed  strong  views  in 
loud  voices  (understood  by  French 
civilians  who  had  learned  English  in  the 
war),  about  the  miserable  quality  of 
French  food  and  the  darned  arrogance 
of  French  officers.  It  was  all  natural  and 
inevitable  — but  unfortunate.  The 
French  were  too  quick  to  forget  after 
armistice  that  they  owed  a good  deal  to 
American  troops  for  the  complete  defeat 
of  Germany.  The  Americans  were  not 
quite  careful  in  remembering  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  a sensitive  people.  So  there 
were  disillusion  and  irritation  on  both 
sides,  in  a broad  and  general  way,  allow- 
ing for  many  individual  friendships  be- 
tween French  and  Americans,  many 
charming  memories  which  will  remain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  when  the  war 
is  old  in  history. 

Americans  who  overcame  the  lan- 
guage difficulty  by  learning  enough  to 
exchange  views  with  the  French  inhab- 
itants— and  there  were  many — ^were  able 
to  overlook  the  minor,  petty  things 
which  divided  the  two  races,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  intelligence,  spirit,  and 


humor  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  and 
educated  classes.  They  got  the  best  out 
of  France,  and  were  enchanted  with 
French  cathedrals,  medieval  towns,  pict- 
ure-galleries, and  life.  Paris  caught  hold 
of  them,  as  it  takes  hold  of  all  men  and 
women  who  know  something  of  its  his- 
tory and  learn  to  know  and  love  its 
people.  Thousands  of  American  officers 
came  to  know  Paris  intimately,  from 
Montmartre  to  Montparnasse,  became 
familiar  and  welcome  friends  in  little 
restaurants  tucked  away  in  the  side- 
streets,  where  they  exchanged  badinage 
with  the  proprietor  and  the  waitresses, 
and  felt  the  spirit  of  Paris  creep  into 
their  bones  and  souls.  Along  the  Grands 
Boulevards  these  young  men  from  Amer- 
ica watched  the  pageant  of  life  pass  by 
as  they  sat  outside  the  caf4s,  studying 
the  little  high-heeled  ladies  who  passed 
by  with  a side-glance  at  these  young 
men,  marveling  at  the  strange  medley  of 
uniforms,  as  French,  English,  Austral- 
ian, New  Zealand,  Canadian,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  African  soldiers  went 
by,  realizing  the  meaning  of  “Europe’* 
with  all  its  races  and  rivalries  and  na- 
tional traditions,  and  getting  to  know 
the  inside  of  European  politics  by  con- 
versations with  men  who  spoke  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  about  this  conglomera- 
tion of  peoples.  Those  young  men  who 
are  now  back  in  the  United  States  have 
already  made  a difference  to  their  coim- 
try’s  intellectual  outlook.  They  have 
taught  America  to  look  out  upon  the 
world  with  wider  vision  and  to  abandon 
the  old  isolation  of  American  thought 
which  was  apt  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the 
human  family  and  remain  self-contained 
and  aloof  from  a world  policy. 

During  the  months  that  followed  the 
armistice  many  Americans  of  high  intel- 
lectual standing  came  to  Europe,  at- 
tracted by  the  great  drama  and  business 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reconstruction  of  civili- 
zation after  the  years  of  conflict.  They 
were  statesmen,  bankers,  lawyers,  writ- 
ers, and  financiers.  I met  some  of  them 
in  Paris,  Rome,  Vieima,  Ix)ndon,  and 
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other  cities  of  Europe.  They  were  the 
onlookers  and  the  critics  of  the  new  con- 
flict that  had  followed  the  old,  the  con- 
flict of  ideas,  policy,  and  passion  which 
raged  outside  the  quiet  chamber  at  Ver- 
sailles where  President  Wilson,  Lloyd 
(jreorge,  Clemenceau,  and  a few  less  im- 
portant mortals,  were  re-drawing  the 
frontiers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Rx)m  the  first,  many  of 
these  men  were  frank  in  private  conver- 
sation about  the  hostility  that  was  grow- 
ing up  in  the  United  States  against 
President  Wilson,  and  the  distrust  of  the 
American  people  in  a league  of  nations 
which  might  involve  the  United  States 
in  European  entanglements  alien  to  her 
interests  and  without  the  consent  of  her 
people.  At  the  same  time,  and  at  that 
time  when  there  still  seemed  to  be  a 
chance  of  arriving  at  a new  compact 
between  nations  which  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  world-wide  war,  and  of 

. washing  out  the  blood  stains  of  strife  by 
new  springs  of  human  tolerance  and  in- 
ternational common-sense,  these  Amer- 
ican visitors  did  not  throw  down  the 
general  scheme  for  a league  of  nations, 
and  looked  to  the  Peace  Conference  to 
put  forward  a treaty  which  might  at 
least  embody  the  general  aspirations  of 
stricken  peoples. 

Gradually  these  onlookers  sickened 
with  disgust.  They  sickened  at  the  inter- 
minable delays  in  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  the  greedy  rivalries 
cf  the  little  nations,  at  all  the  falsity  of 
lip-service  to  high  principles  while  hatred, 
vengeance,  injustice,  and  sordid  inter- 
ests, were  in  the  spirit  of  that  document 
which  might  have  been  the  new  Charter 
of  Rights  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
They  saw  that  Clemenceau’s  vision  of 
peace  was  limited  to  the  immediate 
degradation  and  ruin  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  that  he  did  not  care  for 
safeguarding  the  future  or  for  giving 
liberty  and  justice  and  a chance  of  eco- 
nomic life  to  democracies  liberated  from 
militaiy  serfdom.  They  saw  that  Lloyd 
George  was  shifting  his  ground  con- 
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tinually  as  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  him  now  from  one  side  of  the  Cabinet 
and  now  from  the  other,  so  that  his 
policy  was  a strange  compound  of  ex-  , 
treme  imperialism  and  democratic  ideal- 
ism, with  the  imperialist  ambition  win- 
ning most  of  the  time.  They  saw  that 
Wilson  was  being  hoodwinked  by  the 
subtlety  of  diplomatists  and  paid  homage 
to  his  ideab,  and  made  a prologue  of  his 
principles  to  a drama  of  injustice.  Our 
American  visitors  were  perplexed  and  dis- 
tressed. Theyhaddesiredto  be  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Allies  in  the  settlement  of 
peace.  They  still  cherished  the  ideals 
which  had  uplifted  them  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  They  were  resolved  that 
the  United  States  should  not  play  a selfish 
part  in  the  settlement  or  profit  by  the 
distress  of  nations  who  had  been  hard 
hit.  But  gradually  they  became  disil- 
lusioned with  the  statecraft  of  Europe, 
and  disappointed  with  the  low  level  of 
intelligence  and  morality  reflected  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  Europe,  which  still 
wrote  in  the  old  strain  of  “propaganda” 
when  insincerity  and  manufactured 
falsehood  took  the  place  of  truth.  They 
hardened  visibly,  I think,  against  the 
view  that  the  United  States  should  be 
pledged  by  Wilson  to  the  political  and 
economic  schemes  of  the  big  powers  in 
Europe,  which,  far  from  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  world,  kept  them  raw  and 
bleeding,  while  arranging,  not  delib- 
erately, but  very  certainly,  for  future 
strife  into  which  America  would  be 
dragged  against  her  will.  England  and 
France  failed  to  see  the  American  point 
of  view,  which  seems  to  me  reasonable 
and  sound. 

The  generous  way  in  which  the  United 
States  came  to  the  rescue  of  starving 
peoples  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  was 
not  deserted  by  them  when  the  armistice 
and  the  peace  that  followed  revealed  the 
frightful  distress  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Austria.  While  the  doom  of  these 
people  was  being  pronounced  by  states- 
men not  naturally  cruel,  but  neverthe- 
less sentencing  great  populations  to  star- 
vation, and  while  the  blockade  was  still 
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in  force,  American  representatives  of  a 
higher  law  than  that  of  vengeance  went 
into  these  ruined  countries  and  organ- 
issed  relief  on  a great  scale  for  suffering 
childhood  and  despairing  womanhood. 
I saw  the  work  of  the  American  Relief 
Committee  in  Vienna  and  remember  it 
as  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  I 
have  seen.  All  ancient  enmity,  all  de- 
mands for  punishment  or  reparation, 
went  down  before  the  agony  of  Austria. 
Vienna,  a city  of  two  and  a half  million 
souls,  once  the  capital  of  a great  empire, 
for  centuries  a rendezvous  of  gaiety  and 
genius,  the  greatest  school  of  medicine 
in  the  world,  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
great  musicians,  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  a happy,  careless,  and  luxurious  peo- 
ple, was  now  delivered  over  to  beggary 
and  lingering  death.  With  all  its  prov- 
inces amputated  so  that  it  was  cut  off 
from  its  old  natural  resources  of  food 
and  raw  material,  it  had  no  means  of 
livelihood  and  no  hope.  Austrian  paper 
money  had  fallen  away  to  mere  trash. 
The  feone  tumbled  down  to  the  value  of 
a cent,  and  it  needed  many  kronen  to 
buy  any  article  of  life — two  thousand  for 
a suit  of  clothes,  eight  hundred  for  a pair 
of  boots,  twenty-five  for  the  smallest 
piece  of  meat  in  any  restaurant.  Middle- 
class  people  lived  almost  exclusively  on 
cabbage  soup,  with  now  and  then  pota- 
toes. 

A young  doctor  I met  had  a salary 
of  sixty  kronen  a week.  When  I asked 
him  how  he  lived,  he  said:  “I  don’t. 
This  is  not  life.”  The  situation  goes  into 
a nutshell  when  I say — ^as  an  actual  fact 
— that  the  combined  salaries  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  amounted,  according 
to  the  rate  of  exchange,  to  the  wages  of 
three  old  women  who  look  after  the 
lavatories  in  Lucerne.  Many  people, 
once  rich,  lived  on  bimdles  of  paper 
money  which  they  flung  away  as  leaves 
are  scattered  from  autumn  trees.  They 
were  the  lucky  ones,  though  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  eyes.  By  smuggling,  which 
became  an  open  and  acknowledged  sys- 
tem, they  could  afford  to  pay  the  ever- 
mounting  prices  of  the  peasants  for  at 


least  enough  food  to  keep  themselves 
alive.  But  the  working-classes,  who  did 
not  work  because  factories  were  closed 
for  lack  of  coal  and  raw  material,  just 
starved,  keeping  the  flame  of  life  a-flicker 
by  a thin  and  miserable  diet,  until  the 
weakest  died;  83  per  cent,  of  the  children 
had  ricketts  in  an  advanced  stage.  Chil- 
dren of  three  and  four  had  never  sat  up 
or  walked.  Thousands  of  children  were 
just  living  skeletons,  with  gaunt  cheek- 
bones and  bloodless  lips.  They  padded 
after  one  in  the  street,  like  little  old 
monkeys,  holding  out  their  claws  for 
alms. 

The  American  Relief  Committee  got 
to  work  in  the  early  months  of  1919. 
They  brought  truck-loads  of  food  to 
Vienna,  established  distributing  centers 
and  feeding  centers  in  old  Viennese  pal- 
aces, and  when  I was  there  in  the  early 
autunm  they  were  giving  two  hundred 
thousand  children  a meal  a day.  I went 
round  these  places  with  a young  Amer- 
ican naval  officer — Lieutenant  Stockton 
— one  of  the  leading  organizers  of  relief, 
and  I remember  him  as  one  of  the  best 
types  of  manhood  I have  ever  met  up 
and  down  the  roads  of  life.  His  soul  was 
in  his  job,  but  there  was  nothing  sloppy 
about  his  sentiment  or  his  system.  He 
was  a master  of  organization  and  detaib 
and  had  established  the  machinery  of 
relief,  with  Austrian  ladies  doing  the 
drudgery  with  splendid  devotion  (as  he 
told  me,  and  as  I saw),  so  that  it  was  in 
perfect  working  order.  As  a picture  of 
childhood  receiving  rescue  from  the 
agony  of  hunger,  I remember  nothing  so 
moving  nor  so  tragic  as  one  of  those 
scenes  when  I saw  a thousand  children 
sitting  down  to  the  meal  that  came  from 
America.  Here  before  them  in  that  bowl 
of  soup  was  life  and  warmth.  In  their 
eyes  there  was  the  light  of  ecsta.sy,  the 
spiritual  gratitude  of  children  for  the 
joy  that  had  come  after  pain.  For  a little 
while  they  had  been  reprieved  from  the 
hunger-death. 

American  agents  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
nurses,  members  of  American  missions 
and  philanthropic  societies,  penetrated 
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Europe  in  far  and  strange  places.  I met 
a crowd  of  them  on  the  “Entente  train” 
from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  in  various 
Italian  towns.  They  were  all  people  with 
shrewd,  observant  eyes,  a quiet  sense  of 
humor,  and  a repugnance  to  be  “fudged 
off”  from  actual  facts  by  any  humbug  of 
theorists.  They  studied  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  traveled,  studied  poverty  by 
personal  visits  to  slum-areas  and  work- 
ing-class homes,  and  did  not  put  on 
colored  spectacles  to  stare  at  the  life  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  The 
American  girls  were  as  frank  and  coura- 
geous as  the  men  in  their  facing  of  naked 
truth,  and  they  had  no  false  prudery,  or 
sentimental  shrinking  from  the  spectacle 
of  pain  and  misery.  Their  greatest  draw- 
back was  an  ignorance  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  prevented  many  of  them 
from  getting  more  than  superficial  views 
of  national  psychology,  and  I think 
many  of  them  suffered  from  the  defect 
of  admirable  qualities  by  a humorous 
contempt  of  foreign  habits  and  ideas. 
That  did  not  make  them  popular  with 
people  whom  they  were  not  directly 
helping.  Their  hearty  laughter,  their 
bunching  together  in  groups  in  which 
conversation  was  apt  to  become  noisy, 
and  their  cheerful  disregard  of  conven- 
tionality in  places  where  Europeans  were 
on  their  “best  behavior”  had  an  irritat- 
ing effect  at  times  upon  foreign  ob- 
servers, who  said:  “Those  Americans 
have  not  learned  good  manners.  They 
are  the  new  barbarians  in  Europe.”  Eng- 
lish people,  traveling  as  tourists  before 
the  war,  were  accused  of  the  same  lack  of 
respect  and  courtesy,  and  were  unp>opu- 
lar  for  the  same  reason. 

Toward  the  end  of  1919  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1920,  I came  into  touch 
with  a number  of  Americans  who  came 
to  Europe  on  business  enterprises  or  to 
visit  the  battlefields.  In  private  conver- 
sation they  did  not  disguise  their  sense  of 
distress  that  there  were  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Several  of  them 
asked  me  9 it  were  true  that  England 
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was  as  hostile  to  America  as  the  news- 
papers tried  to  make  out.  By  way  of 
answer  I asked  them  whether  America 
were  as  hostile  to  us  as  the  newspapers 
asked  us  to  believe.  They  admitted  at 
once  that  this  was  a just  and  illuminat- 
ing reply,  because  the  intelligent  section 
of  American  society — people  of  decent 
education  and  good  will — ^was  far  from 
being  hostile  to  England,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  believed  firmly  that  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  world  depended  a 
good  deal  upon  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship. It  was  true  that  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  even  if  he  were 
uninfluenced  by  Irish-American  propa- 
ganda, believed  that  England  was  treat- 
ing Ireland  stupidly  and  unjustly — to 
which  I answered  that  the  majority  of 
English  people  agreed  with  that  view, 
though  realizing  the  difficulty  of  satisfy- 
ing Ireland  by  any  measure  short  of 
absolute  independence  and  separation. 

It  was  also  true,  they  told  me,  tJiat  there 
was  a general  suspicion  in  the  United 
States  that  England  had  made  a big 
grab  in  the  peace  terms  for  imperial 
aggrandizement,  masked  under  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  “mandate”  for  the 
protection  of  African  and  Oriental 
States.  My  reply  to  that,  not  as  a 
political  argument,  but  as  simple  sin- 
cerity, was  the  necessity  of  some  control 
of  such  States,  if  the  power  of  the  Turk 
were  to  be  abolished  from  hb  old  strong- 
holds, and  a claim  for  the  Britbh  tradi- 
tion as  an  administrator  of  native  races; 
but  I added  another  statement  which 
my  American  friends  found  it  hard  to 
believe,  though  it  is  the  absolute  truth, 
as  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  wiU 
affirm.  So  far  from  desiring  an  extension 
of  our  Empire,  the  vast  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  British  people,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  our  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  is  aghast  at  the  new  responsi- 
bilities which  we  have  undertaken,  and 
would  relinquish  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  Asia,  with  a sense  of  profoimd 
relief.  We  have  been  saddled  with  new 
and  perilous,  burdens  by  the  ambition  of 
certain  statesmen  who  have- earned  the 
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bitter  animosity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
British  people,  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  imperialistic  ideals. 

I have  not  encountered  a single  Amer- 
ican in  Europe  who  has  not  expressed, 
with  what  I believe  is  absolute  sincerity, 
a friendly  and  affectionate  regard  for 
England,  whose  people  and  whose  ways 
of  life  they  like,  and  whose  language, 
literature,  and  ideals  belong  to  our 
united  civilization.  They  have  not  foimd 
in  England  any  of  that  hostility  which 
they  were  told  to  expect,  apart  from  a 
few  blackguardly  articles  in  low-class 
joiunals.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
found  a friendly  folk,  grateful  for  their 
help  in  the  war,  full  of  admiration  for 
American  methods,  and  welcoming  them 
to  our  little  old  island. 

They  have  gone  back  to  the  United 
States  with  the  conviction,  which  I share 
with  all  my  soul,  that  commercial  ri- 


valry, political  differences,  and  minor 
irritations,  inevitable  between  two  pro- 
gressive peoples  of  strong  character, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  divide  our  two 
nations,  who  fundamentally  belong  to 
the  same  type  of  civUization  and  to  the 
same  code  of  principles.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  hostility  between  us  is  the  mere 
froth  of  foul-mouthed  men,  on  both 
sides,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  We  must  get 
to  know  each  other,  as  the  Americans 
in  Europe  have  learned  to  know  us  and 
to  like  us,  and  as  all  of  us  who  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  the  other  way  about 
have  learned  to  know  and  like  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  the  sake  of  the  future 
of  the  world  and  all  the  hopes  of  human- 
ity we  must  get  to  the  heart  of  each 
other,  and  establish  a lasting  and  im- 
breakable  friendship.  It  is  only  folly 
that  will  prevent  us. 


A VILLAGE  PORTRAIT 

BY  MARGARET  STEEL  H.\RD 


They  said  he  was  a scoffer,  had  no  faith — 

His  neighbors  on  the  mountain-village  street — 
And  added  that  he  found  his  drink  and  meat 
In  argument;  of  course  he  shunned  the  church. 

His  passion  was  to  urge  some  old-time  score. 

Do  battle  for  each  lost  Whig  cause.  He  swore 
And  held  one  by  the  coat  to  gain  a point. 

When  fired  by  talk  he  sang  the  “Marseillaise,” 

His  broken  voice  pitched  high  to  catch  the  sway 
And  tumult  that  it  stirred  within  his  blood. 

And  then  without  a word,  perhaps,  he  slipped  away. 

At  eighty,  on  the  mountain-side,  to. stray 

And  fish  the  streams  or  hunt  with  his  old  hound. 

When  suddenly  it  came  his  time  to  die 

He  spoke  without  a quaver.  His  keen  eye 

With  piercing  glance  searched  every  face  near  his; 

And  then  he  called  his  youngest  son  apart. 

The  son  who  was  the  kernel  of  his  heart — 

The  hidden  sweet  of  all  his  bitter  years — 

“I’m  going  across  the  river  by  and  by. 

When  you  come  too,  lad,  bring  your  rod  and  fiy.” 
They  said  he  was  a scoffer;  had  no  faith. 
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WINSOME  WINNIE,  OR  TRIAL  AND  TEMPTATION 
(Narrated  After  the  Best  Models  of  1875) 

BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


AU  America  has  laughed  wUh  Stephen  Leacock  over  his  burlesques  of  various 
schools  of  fiction.  In  his  “ Nonsense  Novels,”  as  he  calls  them,  the  droll  genius 
of  the  Canadian  humorist  finds  its  fullest  and  most  delightful  expression. 

“ Winsome  Winnie  ” is  the  first  of  a new  series  of  these  delicious  travesties. 
Others  will  appear  in  these,  pages  during  the  summer  months. 


I 

THROWN  ON  THE  WORLD 

“ ]\/fISS  WINNIFRED,”  said  the  old 

I’X  lawyer,  looking  keenly  over  a.nd 
through  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at  the  fair 
young  creature  seated  before  him,  “you 
are  this  morning  twenty-one.” 

Winnifred  Clair  raised  her  deep  moum- 
ing-veil,  lowered  her  eyes,  and  folded  her 
hands. 

“This  morning,”  continued  Mr.  Bone- 
head,  “my  guardianship  is  at  an  end.” 

There  was  a tone  of  something  like 
emotion  in  the  voice  of  the  stem  old 
lawyer,  while  for  a moment  his  eye  glis- 
tened with  something  like  a tear  which 
he  hastened  to  remove  with  something 
like  a handkerchief.  “I  have  therefore 
sent  for  you,”  he  went  on,  “to  render 
you  an  account  of  my  trust.” 

He  heaved  a sigh  at  her,  and  then, 
reaching  out  his  hand,  he  pulled  the 
woolen  bell-rope  up  and  down  several 
times.  An  aged  clerk  appeared. 

“Did  the  bell  ring?”  he  asked. 

“ I think  it  did,”  said  the  lawyer.  “ Be 
good  enough,  Atkinson,  to  fetch  me  the 
papers  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Major 
Clair  defunct.” 

“I  have  them  here,”  said  the  clerk, 
and  he  laid  upon  the  table  a bundle  of 
faded  blue  papers,  and  withdrew. 

“Miss  Winnifred,”  resumed  the  old 


lawyer,  “ I will  now  proceed  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  disposition  that  has 
been  made  of  your  property.  This  first 
document  refers  to  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  left  to  you  by  your  great- 
uncle.  It  is  lost.” 

Winnifred  bowed. 

“Pray  give  me  your  best  attention 
and  I will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you 
how  I lost  it.” 

“Oh,  sir!”  cried  Winnifred,  “I  am 
only  a poor  girl  unskilled  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and,  knowing  nothing  but 
music  and  French,  1 fear  that  the  details 
of  business  are  beyond  my  grasp.  But 
it  is  lost,  I gather  that  it  is  gone.” 

“It  is,”  said  Mr.  Bonehead.  “I  lost 
it  in  a marginal  option  in  an  undeveloped 
oil  company.  I suppose  that  means 
nothing  to  you.” 

“Alas,”  sighed  Winnifred,  “nothing.” 

“Very  good,”  resumed  the  lawyer. 
“Here  next  we  have  a statement  in 
regard  to  the  thousand  pounds  left 
you  under  the  will  of  your  maternal 
grandmother.  I lost  it  at  Monte  Carlo. 
But  I need  not  fatigue  you  with 
details.” 

“Pray  spare  them,”  cried  the  girl. 

“This  final  item  relates  to  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  placed  in  trust 
for  you  by  your  uncle.  I lost  it  on  a horse- 
race. That  horse,”  added  the  old  lawyer, 
with  rising  excitement,  “ought  to  have 
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won.  He  was  coming  down  the  stretch 
like  blue — But  there,  there,  my  dear, 
you  must  forgive  me  if  the  recollection 
of  it  still  stirs  me  to  anger.  Suffice  it  to 
say  the  horse  fell.  I have  kept  for  your 
inspection  the  score-card  of  the  race,  and 
the  betting  tickets.  You  will  find  every- 
thing in  order.” 

“Sir,”  said  Winnifred,  as  Mr.  Bone- 
head  proceeded  to  fold  up  his  papers,  “ 1 
am  but  a poor,  inadequate  girl,  a mere 
child  in  business,  but  tell  me,  I pray, 
what  is  left  to  me  of  the  money  that  you 
have  managed?” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  lawyer.  “Every- 
thing is  gone.  And  I regret  to  say.  Miss 
Clair,  that  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  con- 
vey to  you  a further  disclosure  of  a dis- 
tr^ing  nature.  It  concerns  your  birth.” 

“Just  Heaven!”  cried  Winnifred,  with 
a woman’s  quick  intuition.  “Does  it 
concern  my  father?” 

“ It  does.  Miss  Clair.  Your  father  was 
not  your  father.” 

“Oh,  sir  {’’exclaimed  Winnifred.  “My 
poor  mother!  How  she  must  have  suf- 
fered!” 

“Your  mother  was  not  your  mother,” 
said  the  old  lawyer,  gravely.  “Nay,  nay, 
do  not  question  me.  There  is  a dark 
secret  about  your  birth.” 

“Alas,”  said  Winnifred,  wringing  her 
hands,  “I  am,  then,  alone  in  the  world 
and  penniless.” 

“You  are,”  said  Mr.  Bonehead,  deeply 
moved.  “You  are,  unfortunately, 
thrown  upon  the  world.  But  if  you  ever 
find  yourself  in  a position  where  you 
need  help  and  advice,  do  not  scruple  to 
come  to  me.  Especially,”  he  added,  “for 
advice.  And  meantime  let  me  ask  you 
in  what  way  do  you  propose  to  earn  your 
livelihood?” 

“I  have  my  needle,”  said  Winnifred. 

“Let  me  see  it,”  said  the  lawyer. 

Winnifred  showed  it  to  him. 

“I  fear,”  said  Mr.  Bonehead,  shaking 
his  head,  “you  will  not  do  much  with 
that.” 

Then  he  rang  the  bell  again. 

“Atkinson,”  he  said,  “take  Miss  Clair 
out  and  throw  her  on  the  world.” 


II 

A RENCOUNTER 

AS  Winnifred  Clair  passed  down  the 
stairway  leading  from  the  lawyer’s 
office,  a figure  appeared  before  her  in  the 
corridor  blocking  the  way.  It  was  that  of 
a tall,  aristocratic-looking  man  whose 
features  wore  that  peculiarly  saturnine 
appearance  seen  only  in  the  English  no- 
bility. The  face,  while  entirely  gentle- 
manly in  its  general  asp>ect,  was  stamped 
with  all  the  worst  passions  of  mankind. 

Had  the  innocent  girl  but  known  it, 
the  face  was  that  of  Lord  Wynchgate, 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  the 
greater  nobility  of  Britain,  and  the  figure 
was  his,  too. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  the  dissolute  aristo- 
crat, “whom  have  we  here?  Stay,  pretty 
one,  and  let  me  see  the  fair  countenance 
that  I divine  behind  your  veil.” 

“Sir,”  said  Winnifred,  drawing  herself 
up  proudly,  “let  me  pass,  I pray.” 

“Not  so,”  cried  Wynchgate,  reaching 
out  and  seizing  his  intended  victim  by 
the  wrist,  “not  till  I have  at  least  seen 
the  color  of  those  eyes  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  those  fair  lips.” 

With  a brutal  laugh,  he  drew  the 
struggling  girl  toward  him. 

In  another  moment  the  aristocratic 
villain  would  have  succeeded  in  lifting 
the  veil  of  the  unhappy  girl,  when  sud- 
denly a ringing  voice  cried: 

“Hold!  Stop!  Desist!  Begone!  Lay 
to!  Cut  it  out!” 

With  these  words  a tall,  athletic  young 
man,  attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  girl’s 
cries,  leaped  into  the  corridor  from  the 
street  without.  His  figure  was  that,  more  . 
or  less,  of  a Greek  god,  while  his  face, 
although  at  the  moment  inflamed  with 
anger,  was  an  entirely  moral  and  per- 
missible configuration. 

“ Save  me!  Save  me!”  cried  Winnifred. 

“ I will,”  cried  the  stranger,  rushing  to- 
ward Lord  Wynchgate  with  uplifted  cane. 

But  the  cowardly  aristocrat  did  not 
await  the  onslaught  of  the  unknown. 

“You  shall  yet  be  mine!”  he  hissed  in 
Winnifred’s  ear,  and,  releasing  his  gra.sp. 
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he  rushed  with  a bound  past  the  rescuer 
into  the  street. 

“Oh,  sir!”  said  Winnifred,  clasping  her 
hands  and  falling  on  her  knees  in  grati- 
tude, “I  am  only  a poor,  inadequate 
girl,  but  if  the  prayers  of  one  who  can 
offer  naught  but  her  prayers  to  her  bene- 
factor can  avail  to  the  advantage  of  one 
who  appears  to  have  every  conceivable 
advantage  already,  let  him  know  that 
they  are  his.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  stranger,  as  he  aided 
the  blushing  girl  to  rise,  “kneel  not  to 
me,  I beseech.  If  1 have  done  aught  to 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  one  who,  who- 
ever she  is,  will  remain  forever  present  as 
a bright  memory  in  the  breast  of  one  in 
whose  breast  such  memories  are  all  too 
few,  he  is  all  too  richly  repaid.  If  she 
does  that,  he  is  blessed  indeed.” 

“She  does!  He  is!”  cried  Winnifred, 
deeply  moved.  “ Here  on  her  knees  she 
Messes  him.  And  now,”  she  added,  “we 
must  part.  Seek  not  to  follow  me.  One 
who  has  aided  a poor  girl  in  the  hour  of 
need  will  respect  her  wish  when  she  tells 
him  that,  alone  and  buffeted  by  the  world, 
her  one  prayer  is  that  he  will  leave  her.” 

“He  will!”  cried  the  unknown.  “He 
will.  He  does.” 

“Leave  me,  yes,  leave  me!”  exclaimed 
Winnifred. 

“I  will,”  said  the  unknown. 

“Do,  do!”  sobbed  the  distraught  girl. 
“Yet  stay!  One  moment  more.  Let  her, 
who  has  received  so  much  from  her  bene- 
factor at  least  know  his  name.” 

“He  cannot!  He  must  not!”  ex- 
claimed the  indistinguishable.  “Hb 
birth  is  such — But  enough!” 

He  tore  hb  hand  from  the  girl’s  de- 
taining clasp  and  rushed  forth  from  the 
place. 

Winnifred  Clair  was  alone. 

HI 

FRIENDS  IN  DISTRESS 
TXTINNIFRED  was  now  in  the  hum- 
T V blest  lodgings  in  the  humblest 
part  of  London.  A simple  bedroom  and 
sitting-room  sufficed  for  her  wants.  Here 


she  sat  on  her  trunk,  bravely  planning 
for  the  future. 

“Miss  Clair,”  said  the  landlady, 
knocking  at  the  door,  “do  try  to  eat 
something.  You  must  keep  up  your 
health.  See,  I’ve  brought  you  a kippered 
herring.” 

Winnifred  ate  the  herring,  her  heart 
fiUed  with  gratitude.  With  renewed 
strength  she  sallied  forth  on  the  street 
to  resume  her  vain  search  for  employ- 
ment. For  two  weeks  now  Winnifred 
Clair  had  sought  employment  even  of 
the  humblest  character.  At  various 
dressmaking  establishments  she  had  of- 
fered, to  no  purpose,  the  services  of  her 
needle.  They  had  looked  at  it  and  re- 
fused it. 

In  vain  she  had  offered  to  various 
editors  and  publishers  the  use  of  her  pen. 
They  had  examined  it  coldly  and  re- 
fused it. 

She  had  tried  fruitlessly  to  obtain  a 
position  of  trust.  The  various  banks  and 
trust  companies  to  which  she  had  ap- 
plied declined  her  services.  In  vain  she 
had  advertised  in  the  newspapers  offer- 
ing to  take  sole  charge  of  a little  girl. 
No  one  would  give  her  one. 

Her  slender  stock  of  money  which  she 
had  in  her  purse  on  leaving  Mr.  Bone- 
head’s  office  was  almost  consumed. 

Each  night  the  unhappy  girl  returned 
to  her  lodging  exhaust^  with  disap- 
pointment and  fatigue. 

Yet  even  in  her  adversity  she  was  not 
altogether  friendless. 

Each  evening  on  her  return  home  a 
soft  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

“Miss  Clair,”  said  the  voice  of  the 
landlady,  “I  have  brought  you  a fried 
egg.  Eat  it.  You  must  keep  up  your 
strength.” 

Then  one  morning  a terrible  tempta- 
tion had  risen  before  her. 

“Mbs  Clair,”  said  the  manager  of  an 
agency  to  which  she  had  applied,  “I  am 
glad  to  be  able  at  last  to  make  you  a 
definite  offer  of  employment.  Are  you 
prepared  to  go  upon  the  stage?” 

The  stage! 

A flush  of  shame  and  indignation 
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swept  over  the  girl.  Had  it  come  to  this? 
Little  versed  in  the  world  as  Winnifred 
was,  she  knew  but  too  well  the  horror, 
the  iniquity,  the  depth  of  degradation 
implied  in  the  word. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  agent,  “I  have 
a letter  here  asking  me  to  recommend  a 
young  lady  of  suitable  refinement  to  play 
the  part  of  Eliza  in  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’ 
Will  you  accept?” 

“Sir,”  said  Winnifred,  proudly,  “an- 
swer me  first  this  question  fairly.  If  I 
go  upon  the  stage,  can  1,  as  Eliza,  remain 
as  innocent,  as  simple  as  I am  now?” 

“You  cannot,”  said  the  manager. 

“Then,  sir,”  said  Winnifred,  rising 
from  her  chair,  “let  me  say  this.  Your 
offer  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  kind. 
Coming  from  the  class  you  do  and  in- 
spired by  the  ideas  you  have,  you  no 
doubt  mean  well.  But  let  a poor  girl, 
friendless  and  alone,  tell  you  that  rather 
than  accept  such  a degradation  she  will 
die.” 

“Very  good,”  .said  the  manager. 

“I  go  forth,”  cried  Winnifred,  “to 
perish.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  manager. 

The  door  closed  behind  her.  Winni- 
fred Clair,  once  more  upon  the  street, 
sank  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  building 
in  a swoon. 

But  at  this  very  juncture  Providence, 
which  always  watches  over  the  innocent 
and  the  defenseless,  was  keeping  its  eye 
direct  upon  Winnifred. 

At  the  very  moment  when  our  hero- 
ine sank  fainting  upon  the  door-step  a 
handsome  equipage  drawn  by  two  su- 
perb black  steeds  happened  to  pass  along 
the  street. 

Its  appearance  and  character  pro- 
claimed it  at  once  to  be  one  of  those 
vehicles  in  which  only  the  superior 
classes  of  the  exclusive  aristocracy  are 
privileged  to  ride.  Its  sides  were  em- 
blazoned with  escutcheons,  insignia,  and 
other  paraphernalia.  The  large  gilt  coro- 
net that  appeared  upon  its  paneling  sur- 
mounted by  a bunch  of  huckleberries, 
quartered  in  a field  of  potatoes,  indi- 
cated that  its  possessor  was,  at  least,  of 


the  rank  of  marquis.  A coachman  and 
two  grooms  rode  in  front,  while  two 
footmen  seated  in  the  boot,  or  box  at  the 
rear,  contrived,  by  the  immobility  of 
their  attitude  and  the  melancholy  of 
their  faces,  to  inspire  the  scene  with  an 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  grandeur. 

The  occupants  of  the  equipage — ^for 
we  refuse  to  count  the  menials  as  being 
such — were  two  in  number,  a lady  and 
gentleman,  both  of  advancing  years. 
Their  snow-white  hair  and  benign  coun- 
tenances indicated  that  they  belonged  to 
that  rare  class  of  beings  to  whom  rank 
and  wealth  are  but  an  incentive  to  nobler 
things.  A gentle  philanthropy  played  all 
over  their  faces,  and  their  eyes  sought 
eagerly  in  the  passing  scene  of  the 
humble  street  for  new  objects  of  bene- 
faction. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  counte- 
nances of  the  aristocracy  would  have  rec- 
ognized at  once  in  the  occupants  of  the 
equipage  the  Marquis  of  Muddlenut  and 
his  spouse,  the  marchioness. 

It  was  the  eye  of  the  marchioness 
which  first  detected  the  form  of  Winni- 
fred Clair  upon  the  door-step. 

“Hold!  Pause!  Stop!”  she  cried,  in 
lively  agitation. 

The  horses  were  at  once  pulled  in,  the 
brakes  applied  to  the  wheels,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a powerful  lever,  operated  by 
three  of  the  menials,  the  carriage  was 
brought  to  a standstill. 

“See!  Look!”  cried  the  marchioness. 
“She  has  fainted.  Quick,  William,  your 
flask.  Let  us  hasten  to  her  aid.” 

In  another  moment  the  noble  lady  was 
bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Win- 
nifred Clair  and  |K)uring  brandy  be- 
tween her  lips. 

Winnifred  opened  her  eyes.  “Where 
am  I?”  she  asked,  feebly. 

“She  speaks!”  cried  the  marchioness. 
“Give  her  another  flaskful.” 

After  the  second  flask  the  girl  sat  up. 

“Tell  me,”  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands,  “what  has  happened?  Where 
am  I?” 

“With  friends,”  answered  the  mar- 
chioness. “But  do  not  essay  to  speak. 
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Drink  this.  You  must  husband  your 
strength.  Meantime,  let  us  drive  you  to 
your  home.” 

Winnifred  was  lifted  tenderly  by  the 
men-servants  into  the  aristocratic  equi- 
page. The  brake  was  unset,  the  lever 
reversed,  and  the  carriage  thrown  again 
into  motion. 

On  the  way  Winnifred,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  marchioness,  related  her 
story. 

“My  poor  child!”  exclaimed  the  lady; 
“how  you  must  have  suffered.  Thank 
Heaven  it  is  over  now.  To-morrow  we 
shall  call  for  you  and  bring  you  away 
with  us  to  Muddlenut  Chase.” 

Alas!  could  she  but  have  known  it, 
before  the  morrow  should  dawn,  worse 
dangers  still  were  in  store  for  our  heroine. 
But  what  these  dangers  were  we  must 
reserve  for  another  chapter. 

IV 

A GAMBLING  PARTY  IN  8T.  JAMEs’s  CLOSE 

WE  must  now  ask  our  readers  to 
shift  the  scene — if  they  don’t 
mind  doing  this  for  us — to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Earl  of  Wynchgate  in  St. 
James’s  Close.  The  hour  is  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  picture  before  us 
is  one  of  revelry  and  dissipation  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  nobility  of  England. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  thick  with 
blue  Havana  smoke  such  as  is  used  by 
the  nobility,  while  on  the  green  baize 
table  a litter  of  coimters  and  cards  in 
which  aces,  kings,  and  even  two-spots  are 
heaped  in  confusion  proclaim  the  reck- 
less nature  of  the  play. 

Seated  about  the  table  are  six  men 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  each 
with  collar  and  white  necktie  and  broad, 
white  shirt,  their  faces  stamped  with  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  baser  passions  of 
mankind.  Lord  Wynchgate — ^for  he  it 
was  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table — 
rose  with  an  oath,  and  flung  his  cards 
upon  the  table. 

All  turned  and  looked  at  him,  with  an 
oath.  “Curse  it!  Dogwood,”  he  ex- 
claimed, with  another  oath,  to  the  man 


who  sat  beside  him.  ‘^Take  the  money. 

I play  no  more  to-night.  My  luck  is 
out.” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Lord  Dogwood, 
with  a third  oath.  “ Your  mind  is  not  on 
the  cards.  Who  is  the  latest  young 
beauty,  pray,  who  so  absorbs  you?  I 
hear  a whisper  in  town  of  a certain  mis- 
adventure of  yours — ” 

“Dogwood,”  said  Wynchgate,  clench- 
ing his  fist,  “have  a.  care,  man,  or 
you  shall  measure  the  length  of  my 
sword.” 

Both  noblemen  faced  each  other,  their 
hands  upon  their  swords. 

“My  lords,  my  lords!”  pleaded  a dis- 
tinguished-looking man  of  more  ad- 
vanced years,  who  sat  at  one  side  of  the 
table  and  in  whose  features  the  habitues 
of  diplomatic  circles  would  have  recog- 
nized the  handsome  lineaments  of  the 
Marquis  of  Frogwater,  British  ambassa- 
dor to  Siam.  “ Let  us  have  no  quarreling. 
Come,  Wynchgate;  come.  Dogwood,”  he 
continued,  with  a mild  oath,  “put  up 
your  swords.  It  were  a shame  to  waste 
them  in  private  quarreling.  They  may 
be  needed  all  too  soon  in  Cochin-China, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,”  he  added, 
sadly,  “in  Cambodia  or  in  Dutch 
Guiana.” 

“Frogwater,”  said  young  Lord  Dog- 
wood, with  a generous  flush,  “I  was 
wrong.  Wynchgate,  your  hand.” 

The  two  noblemen  shook  hands. 

“My  friends,”  said  Lord  Wynchgate, 

“in  asking  you  to  abandon  our  game,  I 
had  an  end  in  view.  I ask  your  help  in  an 
affair  of  the  heart.” 

“Ha!  excellent!”  exclaimed  the  five 
noblemen.  “We  are  with  you  heart  and 
soul.” 

“I  propose  this  night,”  continued 
Wynchgate,  “with  your  help  to  carry 
off  a young  girl,  a female.” 

“An  abduction!”  exclaimed  the  am- 
bassador, somewhat  sternly.  “Wynch- 
gate,  I cannot  coimtenance  this.” 

“Mistake  me  not,”  said  the  earl.  “I 
intend  to  abduce  her.  But  I propose 
nothing  dishonorable.  It  is  my  firm  re- 
solve to  offer  her  marriage.” 
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“Then,”  said  Lord  Frogwater,  “I  am 
with  you.” 

“Gentlemen,”  concluded  Wynchgate, 
“all  is  ready.  A coach  is  below.  I have' 
provided  masks,  pistols,  and  black 
cloaks.  Follow  me.” 

A few  moments  later  a coach,  with 
the  blinds  drawn,  in  which  were  six 
noblemen  armed  to  the  teeth,  might 
have  been  seen,  were  it  not  for  the 
darkness,  approaching  the  humble 
lodging  in  which  Winnifred  Clair  was 
sheltered. 

But  what  it  did  when  it  got  there  we 
must  leave  to  another  chapter. 

V 

THE  ABDUCTION 

The  hour  was  twenty  minutes  to  ten 
on  the  evening  described  in  our  last 
chapter. 

Winnifred  Clair  was  seated,  still  fully 
dressed,  at  the  window  of  the  bedroom 
looking  out  over  the  great  city. 

A light  tap  came  at  the  door. 

“If  it’s  a fried  egg,”  called  Winnifred, 
softly,  “I  do  not  need  it.  I ate  yester- 
day.” 

“No,”  said  the  voice  of  the  landlady. 
“You  are  wanted  below.” 

“I!”  exclaimed  Winnifred.  “Below?” 
“ You,”  said  the  landlady,  “ below.  A 
party  of  gentlemen  have  called  for 
you.” 

“Gentlemen!”  exclaimed  Winnifred, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  brow  in  per- 
plexity. “For  me?  . at  this  late  hour! 
Here?  This  evening?  In  this  house?” 

■ “Yes,”  repeated  the  landlady,  “six 
gentlemen.  They  arrived  in  a closed 
coach.  They  are  all  closely  masked  and 
heavily  armed.  They  beg  you  will  de- 
scend at  once.” 

“Just  Heaven!”  cried  the  unhappy 
girl.  Is  it  possible  that  they  mean  to 
abduce  me?” 

“They  do,”  said  the  landlady.  “They 
said  so!” 

“Alas!”  cried  Winnifred,  “I  am  pow- 
erless. Tell  them” — she  hesitated — 
“tell  them  I will  be  down  immediately. 


Let  them  not  come  up.  Keep  them  below 
on  any  pretext.  Show  them  an  album. 
Let  them  look  at  the  goldfish.  Anything, 
but  not  here!  I shall  be  ready  in  a 
moment.” 

Feverishly  she  made  herself  ready.  As 
hastily  as  possible  she  removed  all  traces 
of  tears  from  her  face.  She  threw  about 
her  shoulders  an  opera  cloak,  and  with  a 
light  Venetian  scarf  half  concealed  the 
beauty  of  her  hair  and  features.  “Ab- 
duced!” she  murmured,  “and  by  six 
of  them!  I think  she  said  six.  Oh!  the 
horror  of  it!”  A touch  of  powder  to  her 
cheeks  and  a slight  blackening  of  her  eye- 
brows, and  the  courageous  girl  was 
ready. 

Lord  Wynchgate  and  his  companions 
— ^for  they  it  was;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  it — sat  below  in  the  sitting-room 
looking  at  the  albums. 

“Woman,”  said  Lord  Wynchgate  to 
the  landlady,  with  an  oath,  “let  her 
hurry  up.  We  have  seen  enough  of  these. 
We  can  wait  no  longer.” 

“I  am  here,”  cried  a clear  voice  upon 
the  threshold,  and  Winnifred  stood  be- 
fore them.  “ My  lords — ^for  I divine  who 
you  are  and  wherefore  you  have  come — 
take  me,  do  your  worst  with  me,  but 
spare,  oh  spare,  this  humble  companion 
of  my  sorrow!” 

“Right-oh!”  said  Lord  Dogwood,  with 
a brutal  laugh. 

“Enough!”  exclaimed  Wynchgate, 
and,  seizing  Winnifred  by  the  wrist,  he 
dragged  her  forth  of  the  house  and  out 
upon  the  street. 

But  something  in  the  brutal  violence 
of  his  behavior  seemed  to  kindle  for  the 
moment  a spark  cd  manly  feeling,  if  such 
there  were,  in  the  breasts  of  his  com- 
panions. 

“ Wynchgate,”  cried  young  Lord  Dog- 
wood, “my  mind  misgives  me.  I doubt 
if  this  is  a gentlemanly  thing  to  do.  I’ll 
have  no  further  hand  in  it.” 

A chorus  of  approval  from  his  com- 
panions indorsed  his  utterance.  For  a 
moment  they  hesitated. 

“Nay,”  cried  Winnifred,  turning  to 
confront  the  masked  faces  that  stood 
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about  her.  “Go  forward  with  your 
fell  design.  I am  here.  I am  hel]>- 
less.  Let  no  prayers  stay  your  hand. 
Go  to  it.” 

“Have  done  with  this!”  cried  Wynch- 
gate,  with  a brutal  oath.  “Shove  her  in 
the  coach.” 

But  at  the  very  moment  the  sound  of 
hunying  footsteps  was  heard  and  a 
dear,  ringing,  manly,  well-toned,  vibrat- 
ing voice  cried: 

“Hold!  Stop!  Desist!  Have  a care, 
titled  villain,  or  I will  strike  you  to  the 
earth.” 

A tall,  aristocratic  form  bounded  out 
of  the  darkness. 

“Gentlemen,”  cried  Wynchgate,  re- 
leasing his  hold  upon  the  frightened  girl, 
“we  are  betrayed.  Save  yourselves.  To 
the  coach!” 

In  another  instant  the  six  noblemen 
had  leaped  into  the  coach  and  disap- 
peared down  the  street. 

Winnifred,  still  half  inanimate  with 
fright,  turned  to  her  rescuer  and  saw 
before  her  the  form  and  lineaments  of 
the  unknown  stranger  who  had  thtis 
twice  stood  between  her  and  disaster. 
Half  fainting,  she  fell  swooning  into  his 
arms. 

’“Dear  lady,”  he  exclaimed,  “rouse 
yourself.  You  are  safe.  Let  me  restore 
you  to  your  home!” 

“That  voice!”  cried  Winnifred,  re- 
suming consciousness.  “It  is  my  bene- 
factor.” 

She  would  have  swooned  again,  but 
the  unknown  lifted  her  bodily  up  the 
steps  of  her  home  and  leaned  her  against 
the  door. 

“Farewell,”  he  said,  in  a voice  reso- 
nant with  gloom. 

“Oh,  sir!”  cried  the  unhappy  girl,  “let 
one  who  owes  so  much  to  one  who  has 
saved  her  in  her  hour  of  need  at  least 
know  his  name.” 

But  the  stranger,  with  a mournful 
gesture  of  farewell,  had  disappeared  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  come. 

But  as  to  why  he  had  disappeared  we 
must  ask  our  reader’s  patience  for  an- 
other chapter. 

You  CXU.— No.  842.X26 


VI 

AT  THE  CHASE 

The  scene  is  now  shifted,  sideways 
and  forward,  so  as  to  put  it  at 
Muddlenut  Chase  and  to  make  it  a fort- 
night later  than  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Winnifred  is  now  at  the  Chase  as  the 
guest  of  the  marquis  and  the  mar- 
chioness. Here  her  bruised  soul  finds 
peace. 

The  Chase  itself  was  one  of  those  typi- 
cal country  homes  which  are,  or  were 
till  yesterday,  the  glory  of  England.  The 
approach  to  the  Chase  lay  through 
twenty  miles  of  glorious  forest,  filled 
with  fallow  deer  and  wild  bulls.  The 
house  itself,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  was  surrounded  by  a moat 
covered  with  broad  lilies  and  floating 
green  scum.  Magnificent  peacocks 
sunned  themselves  on  the  terraces,  while 
from  the  surrounding  shrubberies  there 
rose  the  soft  murmur  of  doves,  pigeons, 
bats,  owb,  and  partridges. 

Here  sat  Winnifred  Clair  day  after 
day  upon  the  terrace,  recovering  her 
strength  under  the  tender  solicitude  of 
the  marchioness. 

Each  day  the  girl  urged  upon  her  noble 
hostess  the  necessity  of  her  departure. 

“Nay,”  said  the  marchioness,  with 
gentle  insistence,  “stay  where  you  are. 
Your  soul  is  bruised.  You  must  rest.” 

“Alas!”  cried  Winnifred,  “who  am  I 
that  I should  rest?  Alone,  despised,  buf- 
feted by  fate,  what  right  have  I to  your 
kindness?” 

“Miss  Clair,”  replied  the  noble  lady, 
“wait  till  you  are  stronger.  There  is 
something  that  I wish  to  say  to  you.” 

Then  at  last  one  morning  when  Win- 
nifred’s  temperature  had  fallen  to  nine- 
ty-eight  point  three  the  marchioness 
spoke. 

“Miss  Clair,”  she  said,  in  a voice 
which  throbbed  with  emotion — “Win- 
nifred, if  I may  so  call  you.  Lord  Mud- 
dlenut and  I have  formed  a plan  for  your 
future.  It  is -our  dearest  wish  that  you 
should  marry  our  son.” 
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“Alas!”  cried  Winnifred,  while  tears 
rose  in  her  eyes,  “it  cannot  be.” 

“ Say  not  so!”  cried  the  marchioness. 
“Our  son,  Lord  Mordaimt  Muddlenut, 
is  young,  handsome,  all  that  a girl  could 
desire.  After  months  of  wandering  he 
returns  to  us  this  morning.  It  is  our 
dearest  wish  to  see  him  married  and 
established.  We  offer  you  his  hand.” 

“Indeed,”  replied  Winnifred,  while 
her  tears  fell  even  more  freely,  “I  seem 
to  requite  but  ill  the  kindness  that  you 
show.  Alas!  my  heart  is  no  longer  in  my 
keeping.” 

“Where  is  it?”  cried  the  marchioness. 

“It  is  another’s.  One  whose  very 
name  I do  not  know  holds  it  in  his  keep- 

But  at  this  moment  a blithe,  gladsome 
step  was  heard  upon  the  flagstones  of 
the  terrace.  A manly,  ringing  voice 
which  sent  a thrill  to  'Winifred’s  heart 
cried,  “Mother!”  and  in  another  instant 
Lord  Mordaimt  Muddlenut — ^for  he  it 
was — had  folded  the  marchioness  to  his 
heart. 

Winnifred  rose,  her  heart  beating 
wildly.  One  glance  was  enough.  The 
new-comer.  Lord  Mordaimt,  was  none 
other  than  the  unknown,  the  unac- 
countable, to  whose  protection  she  had 
twice  owed  her  life. 

With  a wild  cry  Winnifred  rushed 
down  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  leaped 
across  the  moat,  and  fled  into  the  park. 

vn 

THE  PROPOSAL 

They  stood  beneath  the  great  trees 
of  the  ancestral  park,  into  which 
Lord  Mordaimt  had  followed  Winnifred 
at  a single  bound.  All  about  them  was 
the  radiance  of  early  June. 

Lord  Mordaimt  knelt  on  one  knee  on 
the  greensward,  and  with  a touch  in 
which  respect  and  reverence  were  min- 
gled with  the  deepest  and  manliest  emo- 
tion, he  took  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  the  tip  of  the  girl’s  gloved 
finger. 

“Miss  Clair,”  he  uttered,  in  a voice 


suffused  with  the  deepest  yearning,  yet 
vibrating  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect— “Miss  Clair — Winnifred,  hear 
me,  I implore !” 

“Alas!”  cried  Winnifred,  struggling  in 
vain  to  disengage  the  tip  of  her  glove 
from  the  impetuous  clasp  of  the  young 
nobleman,  “alas!  Whither  can  I fly? 

I do  not  know  my  way  through  the 
wood,  and  there  are  bulls  in  all  direc- 
tions. I am  not  used  to  them!  Lord 
Mordaunt,  I implore  you,  let  the  tears 
of  one  but  little  skilled  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation — ” 

“Nay,  Winnifred,”  said  the  young 
earl,  “fly  not.  Hear  me  out!” 

“ Let  me  fly,”  begged  the  unhappy  girl. 

“You  must  not  fly,”  plead^  Mor- 
daunt. “ Let  me  first,  here  upon  my 
bended  knees,  convey  to  you  the  expres- 
sion of  a devotion,  a love,  as  ardent  and 
as  deep  as  ever  burned  in  a human  heart. 
Winnifred,  be  my  bride!” 

“Oh,  sir,”  sobbed  Winnifred,  “if  the 
knowledge  of  a gratitude,  a thankfulness 
from  one  whose  heart  will  ever  treasure 
as  its  fondest  memory  the  recollection  of 
one  who  did  for  one  all  that  one  could 
have  wanted  done  for  one,  if  this  be 
some  poor  guerdon,  let  it  suflice.  But, 
alas,  my  birth — the  dark  secret  of  my 
birth  forbids — ” 

“Nay,”  cried  Lord  Mordaunt,  leaping 
now  to  his  feet,  “your  birth  is  all  right. 

I have  looked  into  it  myself.  It  is  as 
good,  or  nearly  as  good,  as  my  own. 
Till  I knew  this  my  lips  were  sealed  by 
duty.  While  I supposed  that  you  had 
a lower  birth  and  I an  upper,  I was 
bound  to  silence.  But  come  with  me  to 
the  house.  There  is  one  arrived  with  me 
who  will  explain  all.” 

Hand  in  hand  the  lovers — for  such 
they  now  were — returned  to  the  Chase. 
There  in  the  great  hall  the  marquis  and 
the  marchioness  were  standing  ready  to 
greet  them. 

“ My  child !”  exclaimed  the  noble  lady, 
as  she  folded  Winnifred  to  her  heart. 
Then  she  turned  to  her  son.  “Let  her 
know  all,”  she  said. 

Lord  Mordaunt  stepped  across  the 
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room  to  a curtain.  He  drew  it  aside  and 
there  stepped  forth  Mr.  Bonehead,  the 
old  lawyer  who  had  cast  Winnifred  upon 
the  world. 

“Miss  Clair,”  said  the  lawyer,  ad- 
vancing and  taking  the  girl’s  hand  for  a 
moment  in  a kindly  clasp,  “ the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  explain  all.  You  are  not, 
you  never  were,  the  penniless  girl  that 
you  suppose.  Under  the  terms  of  your 
father’s  will  I was  called  upon  to  act 
a part  and  to  throw  you  upon  the  world. 
It  was  my  client’s  wish  and  I followed 
it.  I told  you,  quite  truthfully,  that  I 
had  put  part  of  your  money  into  options 
in  an  oil-well.  Miss  Clair,  that  well  is 
now  producing  a million  gallons  of  gaso- 
lene a month!” 

“A  million  gallons!”  cried  Winnifred. 
“I  can  never  use  it.” 

“Wait  till  you  own  a motor-car.  Miss 
Winnifred,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“Then  I am  rich!”  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered girl. 

“ You  are  rich  beyond  your  dreams,” 
resumed  the  lawyer.  “Miss  Clair,  you 
own  in  your  own  right  about  half  of  the 
state  of  Texas — I think  it  is  Texas;  at 
any  rate,  either  Texas  or  Rhode  Island, 
or  one  of  those  big  states  in  America. 
More  than  this;  I have  invested  your 
property  since  your  father’s  death  so 
wisely  that  even  after  paying  the  income 
tax  and  the  property  tax,  the  inheritance 
tax,  the  dog  tax,  and  the  tax  on  amuse- 
ments, you  will  still  have  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,  to  spend!” 

Winnifred  clasped  her  hands ! 

“I  knew  it  all  the  time,”  said  Lord 
Mordaunt,  drawing  the  girl  to  his  em- 
brace. “I  found  it  out  through  this  good 
man.” 

“We  knew  it,  too,”  said  the  mar- 
chioness. “Can  you  forgive  us,  darling, 
our  little  plot  for  your  welfare?  Had  we 
not  done  this  Mordaunt  might  have  had 
to  follow  you  over  to  America  and  chase 


you  all  roimd  Newport  and  Narragan- 
sett  at  a fearful  expense.” 

“How  can  I thank  you  enough?” 
cried  Winnifred.  Then  she  added, 
eagerly,  “And  my  birth,  my  descent?” 

“It  is  all  right,”  interjected  the  old 
lawyer.  “It  is  A 1.  Your  father,  who 
died  before  you  were  born — quite  a little 
time  before — belonged  to  the  very  high- 
est peerage  of  Wales.  You  are  de- 
scended directly  from  Claer-op-Claer 
who  murdered  Owen  Glendower.  Yoiur 
mother  we  are  still  tracing  up.  But  we 
have  already  connected  her  with  Floyd- 
op-Floyd  who  murdered  Prince  Llewel- 
lyn.” 

“Oh,  sir,”  cried  the  grateful  girl,  “I 
only  hope  I may  prove  worthy  of  them!" 

“One  thing  more,”  said  Lord  Mor- 
daunt, and  stepping  over  to  another 
curtain,  he  drew  it  aside  and  there 
emerged  Lord  Wynchgate. 

He  stood  before  Winnifred,  a manly 
contrition  struggling  upon  features 
which,  but  for  the  evil  courses  of  he 
who  wore  them,  might  have  been  almost 
presentable. 

“Miss  Clair,”  he  said,  “I  ask  your 
pardon.  I tried  to  carry  you  off.  I never 
will  again.  But  before  we  part  let  me 
say  that  my  acquaintance  with  you  has 
made  me  a better  man — ^broader,  bigger, 
and,  I hope,  deeper.” 

With  a profound  bow  Lord  Wynch- 
gate took  his  leave. 

VIII 

WEDDED  AT  LAST 

IORD  MORDAUNT  and  his  bride 
-i  were  married  forthwith  in  the  par- 
ish church  of  Muddlenut  Chase.  With 
Winnifred’s  money  they  have  drained 
the  moat,  rebuilt  the  Chase,  and  chased 
the  bulls  out  of  the  park.  They  have  six 
children,  so  far,  and  are  respected,  hon- 
ored, and  revered  far  and  wide. 
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BY  ROBERT  FROST 


After  being  almost  unheard  for  two  years,  Robert  Frost  is  epedking  again,  in 
the  old  strain  that  will  be  unmistakable  to  rea^s  of  his  “ North  of  Boston”  But 
Mr.  Frost  has  not  really  been  silent  during  this  period.  He  has  been  producing 
more  work  of  the  type  that  has  made  him  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  as 
one  of  the  authentic  voices  of  American  literature.  In  the  group  of  new  poems 
which  he  here  presents  (he  broad  range  of  his  work  is  represented — as  Mr.  Frost 
himself  puts  it,  ” big  bear,  little  bear,  and  middle-sized  bear.” 


FRAGMENTARY  BLUE 

WHY  make  so  much  of  fragmentary  blue 
In  here  and  there  a bird  or  butterfly. 
Or  flower,  or  wearing-stone,  or  open  eye. 
When  heaven  presents  in  sheets  the  solid  hue? 


Since  earth  is  earth,  perhaps,  not  heaven  (as  yet) — 
Though  some  savants  make  earth  include  the  sky. 
And  blue  so  far  above  us  comes  so  high. 

It  only  gives  our  wish  for  blue  a whet. 


PLACE  FOR  A THIRD 

Nothing  to  say  to  all  those  marriages! 

She  had  made  three  herself  to  three  of  his. 
The  score  was  even  for  them,  three  to  three. 
But  come  to  die  she  foimd  she  cared  so  much: 
She  thought  of  children  in  a burial  row; 

Three  children  in  a burial  row  were  sad. 

One  man’s  three  women  in  a burial  row — 
Somehow  made  her  impatient  with  the  man. 
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And  so  she  said  to  Laban,  “You  have  done 
A good  deal  right:  don’t  do  the  last  thing  wrong. 

Don’t  make  me  lie  with  those  two  other  women.” 


Laban  said.  No,  he  would  not  make  her  lie 
With  any  one  but  that  she  had  a mind  to. 

If  that  was  how  she  felt,  of  course,  he  said. 

She  went  her  way.  But  Laban  having  caught 
This  glimpse  of  lingering  person  in  Eliza, 

And  anxious  to  make  all  he  could  of  it 
With  something  he  remembered  in  himself. 

Tried  to  think  how  he  coiild  exceed  his  promise. 

And  give  good  measiire  to  the  dead,  though  thankless. 
If  that  was  how  she  felt,  he  kept  repeating. 

His  first  thought  under  pressure  was  a grave 
In  a new  boughten  grave  plot  by  herself. 

Under  he  didn’t  care  how  great  a stone: 

He’d  sell  a yoke  of  steers  to  pay  for  it. 

And  weren’t  there  special  cemetery  flowers. 

That  once  grief  sets  to  growing,  grief  may  rest: 

The  flowers  will  go  on  with  grief  awhile. 

And  no  one  seem  neglecting  or  neglected? 

A prudent  grief  will  not  despise  such  aids. 

He  thought  of  evergreen  and  everlasting. 

And  then  he  had  a thought  worth  many  of  these. 
Somewhere  must  be  the  grave  of  the  young  boy 
Who  married  her  for  playmate  more  than  helpmate. 
And  sometimes  laughed  at  what  it  was  between  them. 
How  would  she  like  to  sleep  her  last  with  him? 

Where  was  his  grave?  Did  Laban  know  his  name? 


He  found  the  grave  a town  or  two  away. 

The  headstone  cut  with  John,  Beloved  Husband, 
Beside  it  room  reserved,  the  say  a sister’s, 

A never-married  sister’s  of  that  husband. 

Whether  Eliza  would  be  welcome  there. 

The  dead  was  bound  to  silence:  ask  the  sister. 

So  Laban  saw  the  sister,  and,  saying  nothing 
Of  where  Eliza  wanted  not  to  lie. 

And  who  had  thought  to  lay  her  with  her  first  love. 
Begged  simply  for  the  grave.  The  sister’s  face 
FeD  all  in  wrinkles  of  responsibility. 

She  wanted  to  do  right.  She’d  have  to  think. 
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Laban  was  old  and  poor,  yet  seemed  to  care; 

And  she  was  old  and  poor — ^but  she  cared,  too. 

They  sat.  She  cast  one  dull,  old  look  at  him. 

Then  turned  him  out  to  go  on  other  errands 
She  said  he  might  attend  to  in  the  village. 

While  she  made  up  her  mind  how  much  she  cared — 

And  how  much  Laban  cared — and  why  he  cared 
(She  made  shrewd  eyes  to  see  where  he  came  in). 

She’d  looked  Eliza  up  her  second  time, 

A widow  at  her  second  husband’s  grave. 

And  offered  her  a home  to  rest  awhile 
Before  she  went  the  poor  man’s  widow’s  way. 
Housekeeping  for  the  next  man  out  of  wedlock. 

She  and  Eliza  had  been  friends  through  aU. 

Who  was  she  to  judge  marriage  in  a world 
Whose  Bible’s  so  confused  up  in  marriage  counsel? 

The  sister  had  not  come  across  this  Laban; 

A decent  product  of  life’s  ironing-out; 

She  must  not  keep  him  waiting.  Time  would  press 
Between  the  death  day  and  the  funeral  day. 

So  when  she  saw  him  coming  in  the  street 
She  hurried  her  decision  to  be  ready 
To  meet  him  with  his  answer  at  the  door. 

Laban  had  known  about  what  it  would  be 
From  the  way  she  had  set  her  poor  old  mouth. 

To  do,  as  she  had  put  it,  what  was  right. 

She  gave  it  through  the  screen  door  closed  between  them: 
“No,  not  with  John.  There  wouldn’t  be  no  sense. 

Eliza’s  had  too  many  other  men.” 

Laban  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  his  plan 
To  buy  Eliza  a plot  to  lie  alone  in: 

Which  gives  him  for  himself  a choice  of  lots 
When  his  time  comes  to  die  and  settle  down. 


GOOD-BY  AND  KEEP  GOLD 

This  saying  good-by  on  the  edge  of  the  dark 
And  cold  to  an  orchard  so  young  in  the  bark 
Reminds  me  of  all  that  can  happen  to  harm 
An  orchard  away  at  the  end  of  the  farm 
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All  winter,  cut  off  by.  a hill  from  the  house. 

I don’t  want  it  girdled  by  rabbit  and  mouse, 

I don’t  want  it  dreamily  nibbled  for  browse 
By  deer,  and  I don’t  want  it  budded  by  grouse. 

(If  certain  it  wouldn’t  be  idle  to  call 

I’d  summon  grouse,  rabbit,  and  deer  to  the  wall 

And  warn  them  away  with  a stick  for  a gun.) 

I don’t  want  it  stirred  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

(We  made  it  secure  against  being,  I hope. 

By  setting  it  out  on  a northerly  slope.) 

No  orchard’s  the  worse  for  the  wintriest  storm; 

But  one  thing  about  it,  it  mustn’t  get  warm. 

“How  often  already  you’ve  had  to  be  told. 

Keep  cold,  young  orchard.  Good-by  and  keep  cold. 
Dread  fifty  above  more  than  fifty  below.” 

I have  to  be  gone  for  a season  or  so. 

My  business  awhile  is  with  different  trees. 

Less  carefuDy  niutui^,  less  fruitful  than  these. 

And  such  as  is  done  to  their  wood  with  an  az — 
Maples  and  birches  and  tamaracks. 

I wish  I could  promise  to  lie  in  the  night 
And  think  of  an  orchard’s  arboreal  plight 
When  slowly  (and  nobody  comes  with  a light) 

Its  heart  sinks  lower  under  the  sod. 

But  something  has  to  be  left  to  God. 


FOR  ONCE,  THEN.  SOMETHING 

OTHERS  taimt  me  with  having  knelt  at  well-curbs 
Always  wrong  to  the  light,  so  never  seeing 
Deeper  down  in  the  well  than  where  the  water 
Gives  me  back  in  a shining  surface  picture 
Me  myself  in  the  summer  heaven  godlike. 

Looking  out  of  a wreath  of  fern  and  cloud  puffs. 

Once,  when  trying  with  chin  against  a well-curb, 

I discerned,  as  I thought,  beyond  the  picture. 

Through  the  picture,  a something  white,  uncertain. 
Something  more  of  the  depths — ^and  then  I lost  it. 

Water  came  to  rebuke  the  too  clear  water. 

One  drop  fell  from  a fern,  and  lo,  a ripple 
Shook  whatever  it  was  lay  there  at  bottom. 

Blurred  it,  blotted  it  out.  What  was  that  whiteness? 
Truth?  A pebble  of  quartz?  For  once,  then,  something. 
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A STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS— PART  III. 

BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 

Synopsis  op  First  and  Second  Parts.  Moreton,  the  young  editor  of  a radical  newspaper, 
learns  that  his  brother,  David,  has  become  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  WiUiam  Cord,  a mUtionaire, 
who  stands  for  everything  to  which  he  is  opposed.  In  order  to  prevent  this  alliance  with  the  despised 
capitalist  doss,  he  hurries  to  Newport  to  see  his  brother.  He  arrives  by  boat  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  adventuring  through  the  town,  he  comes  to  a great  house  where  a ball  is  still  in 
progress.  He  steals  up  on  the  veranda  where,  unobserved,  he  is  struck  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
a girl  who  is  apparently  paying  little  attention  to  the  love-making  of  her  partner. 

Moreton  wanders  off  to  the  beach  at  dawn  and  goes  in  swimming.  He  again  encounters  the  girl 
of  (he  balcony,  who  is  herself  out  for  an  early  plunge.  Each  entirely  ignorant  as  to  who  the  cdher 
may  be,  they  enter  into  a conversation.  She  confesses  that  she  is  tired  of  the  empty  life  she  leads, 
and  he  promises  her  a position  on  his  newspaper.  They  make  an  appointment  for  tM  afternoon, 
though  all  he  knows  of  her  is  her  telephone  number  and  her  first  name.  Crystal. 

Crifstal,  who  turns  out  to  be  Card’s  other  daughter,  is  pursued  by  the  conventional  Eddie  Verri- 
man,  whom  Moreton  had  seen  with  her  the  night  of  the  ball.  Verriman  is  greatly  worried  at 
Crystal’s  socialistic  tendencies.  Her  father  philosophically  refuses  to  share  this  anxiety.  Crystal 
learns  from  him  that  her  swimming  companion  is  David  Moreton’s  brdher,  and  the  two  on  a 
picnic  discover  a closer  friendship  develo^ng  between  them. 

As  they  drove  hack  she  revealed  an-  room,  which  had  been  brought  all  the 

.Ai  other  plan  to  him — she  was  taking  way  from  Sienna,  and  there  they  found 

him  for  a moment  to  see  a friend  of  hers.  Mrs.  Dawson — ^a  beautiful,  worn,  world- 

He  protested.  He  did  not  want  to  see  weary  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  one  streak  of 

any  one  but  herself,  but  Crystal  was  gray  in  the  front  of  her  dark  hair,  her 

firm.  He  must  see  this  woman;  she  was  tragic  eyes,  and  her  long  violet  and  black 

their  celebrated  parlor  Bolshevist.  Ben  draperies — ^a  perfect  Sibyl, 

hated  parlor  Bolshevists.  Did  he  know  Crystal  did  not  treat  her  as  a Sibyl, 
any?  No.  Well,  then.  Anyhow,  Sophia  however.  “Hullo,  Sophie!”  she  said, 

would  never  forgive  her  if  she  did  not  “This  is  my  brother-in-law’s  brother, 

bring  him.  Sophia  adored  celebrities.  Ben  Moreton.  He’s  crazy  to  meet  you. 

Sophia  who?  Sophia  Dawson.  The  name  You’ll  like  him.  I can’t  stay  because 

seemed  dimly  familiar  to  Ben,  and  then  I’m  dining  somewhere  or  other,  but  he’s 

he  remembered.  It  was  the  name  on  the  not.” 

thousand-dollar  check  for  the  strike  suf-  “Will  he  dine  with  me?”  said  Mrs. 
ierers  that  had  come  in  the  day  before.  Dawson  in  a wonderful  deep,  slow  voice 

They  drove  up  an  avenue  of  little  oaks  — “just  stay  on  and  dine  with  me 
to  a formidable  palace  built  of  gray  alone?” 

stone,  so  smoothly  faced  that  there  was  Ben  began  to  say  that  he  couldn’t,  but 
not  a crevice  in  the  immense  pale  faQade.  Crystal  said  yes,  that  he  would  be  de- 

Two  men  in  knee-breeches  opened  the  lighted  to,  and  that  she  would  stop  for 

double  doors  and  they  went  in  between  him  again  about  half  past  nine,  and  that 

golden  grilles  and  rowsof  tall  white  lilies,  it  was  a wonderful  plan,  and  then  she 

They  were  led  through  a soundless  hall,  went  away. 

and  up  stairs  so  thickly  carpeted  that  Mrs.  Dawson  seemed  to  take  it  all  as 

the  feet  sank  in  as  in  new-fallen  snow,  a matter  of  course.  “Sit  down,  Mr. 

and  finally  they  were  ushered  through  a Moreton,”  she  said.  “I  have  a quarrel 
small  painted  door  into  a small  painted  with  you.” 
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It  cheered  us  up  m 
tlie  office.  I wanted  to 
tell  you,  and  now  I think 
I'll  go.  I dare  say  yoti 
are  dining  out,  any- 
how— " 

Her  eyes  flashed  at 
him.  Dining  out!"  she 
exclaimed,  a.s  if  the  sug- 
gestion  insulted  her. 

“ You  evident  !y  don’t 
know  me.  I never  dine 
out . I have  nothing  in 
common  with  these  jx^o- 
ple.  I lead  a very  lonely  life.  You  do 
me  a fav4)r  Ijv  vstayiiig.  You  and  I could 
exchange  ideas.  There  is  no  one  in  New- 
port whom  I can  talk  to— reactionaries." 

"Miss  (\>rd  is  not  exactly  a reac- 
tionary," Si^id  Ikm,  sitting  dowTi. 

Mrs.  Dawson  smiled.  "Oystal  is  not 
a reactionary;  ( rystal  is  a child,"  she 
re|)lied.  “ But  what  can  you  expect  of 
William  Cord's  daughter?  He  is  a dan- 
gerous and  disintegrating  force — cold — 
cynical— he  fe<ds  not  the  slightest  public 
Tesj>onsil)ility  for  his  possessions."  Mrs. 
Daws4>n  laid  her  liand  on  her  heart  as  if 
it  were  weighteil  witli  all  her  jewels  and 
f(K>tmen  and  palaces.  "Most  Bourbons 
are  cynical  about  human  life,  luit  he  goes 
farther;  he  i.s  cynical  about  his  own 
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wealth.  And  that  brings  me  to  my  quar- 
rel with  you,  Mr.  Morelon.  How  c^ould 
you  let  your  Imdher  spend  his  beautiful 
vigorous  youth  as  a parasite  to  (\>nJ’s 
\apid  son?  Was  that  consistent  with 
your  beliefs?" 

Tliis  attack  on  his  consistency  from  a 
lady  whose  consistency  seeme<^l  even 
more  flagrant  amused  Ben,  but  as  he 
listened  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  was  a great  doail  of  gcKnl  sense  in 
vvliat  she  had  t*)  say  about  David,  whom 
she  liad  met  onct^  or  twii  e at  the  ('ords\ 

Ben  was  tiK)  candid  and  eager  not  to 
;isk  her  Indore  long  the  (piestion  that 
was  in  his  mind — how  it  was  |K>ssible  for 
a wmnan  holding  her  views  to  l>e  leading 
a life  so  o[)poscd  to  them. 
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She  was  not  at  all  offended,  and  even 
less  at  a loss  for  an  answer.  “I  am  not  a 
free  agent,  Mr.  Moreton,”  she  said. 
‘‘Unhappily,  before  I began  to  think  at 
all,  I had  undertaken  certain  obligations. 
The  law  allows  a woman  to  dispose  of 
everything  but  her  property  while  she  is 
still  a child.  I married  at  eighteen.” 

It  was  a story  not  without  interest 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  told  it  well.  There 
does  not  live  a man  who  would  not  have 
been  interested. 

They  dined,  not  in  the  great  dining- 
room down-stairs,  nor  even  in  the 
painted  room  from  Sienna,  but  in  a sort 
of  loggia  that  opened  from  it,  where,  be- 
yond the  shaded  lights,  Ben  could  watch 
the  moon  rise  out  of  the  sea. 

It  was  a perfect  little  meal,  short, 
delicious,  and  quickly  served  by  three 
servants.  He  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  al- 
though he  found  his  hostess  a strangely 
confusing  companion.  He  would  make 
up  his  mind  that  she  was  a sintere  soul 
captured  by  her  environment,  when  a 
freshly  discovered  jewel  on  her  long  fin- 
gers would  shake  his  faith.  And  he 
would  just  decide  that  she  was  a melo- 
dramatic fraud,  when  she  would  surprise 
him  by  her  scholarly  knowledge  of  social 
problems.  She  had  read  deeply,  knew 
several  languages,  and  had  known  many 
of  the  European  leaders.  Such  phrases 
as,  “ Juares  wrote  me  ten  days  before  he 
died — ” were  frequent,  but  not  too  fre- 
quent on  her  lips. 

By  the  time  Crystal  stopped  for  him 
Ben  had  begun  to  feel  like  a child  who 
has  lost  his  mother  in  a museum,  or  as 
Dante  might  have  felt  if  he  had  missed 
Virgil  from  his  side. 

WTien  he  bade  Mrs.  Dawson  good 
night,  she  asked  him  to  come  back. 

“Come  and  spend  September  here,” 
she  said,  as  if  it  were  a small  thing. 
“You  can  work  all  day  if  you  like.  I 
sha’n’t  disturb  you,  and  you  need  never 
see  a soul.  It  will  do  you  good.” 

He  was  touched  by  the  invitation,  but 
of  course  he  refused  it.  He  tried  to  ex- 
plain tactfully,  but  clearly,  why  it  was 
that  he  couldn’t  do  that  sort  of  thing — 


that  the  editor  of  Liberty  did  not  take  his 
holiday  at  Ne\\T)ort. 

She  understood,  and  sighed.  “Ah, 
yes,”  she  said.  “I’m  like  that  man  in 
mythology  whom  neither  the  sky  nor 
the  earth  would  receive.  I’m  very  lonely, 
Mr.  Moreton.” 

He  found  himself  feeling  sorry  for  her, 
as  he  followed  a footman  down-stairs,  his 
feet  sinking  into  the  carpets  at  each 
step.  Crystal  in  the  blue  car  was  at  the 
door.  She  was  bareheaded  and  the  wind 
had  been  blowing  her  hair  about. 

“Well,”  she  said,  as  he  got  in,  “did 
you  have  a good  time?  I’m  sure  you  had 
a good  dinner.” 

“Excellent,  but  confusing.  I don’t 
quite  get  your  friend.” 

“You  don’t  understand  Sophia?” 
Crystal’s  tone  expressed  surprise.  “You 
mean  her  jewels  and  her  footmen?  Why, 
Ben,  it’s  just  like  the  fathers  of  this 
country  who  talked  about  all  men  being 
equal  and  yet  were  themselves  slave- 
holders. She  sincerely  believes  those 
things  in  a way,  and  then  it’s  such  a 
splendid  role  to  play,  and  she  enjoys 
that;  and  then  it  teases  Freddie  Dawson. 
Freddie  is  rather  sweet  if  he’s  thoroughly 
unhappy,  and  this  keeps  him  unhappy 
almost  all  the  time.  Did  she  ask  you  to 
stay?  I meant  her  to.” 

“Yes,  she  did;  but  of  course  I 
couldn’t.” 

“Oh,  Ben,  why  not?” 

This  brought  them  once  more  to  the 
discussion  of  the  barrier.  This  time  Ben 
felt  he  could  make  her  see.  He  said  that 
she  must  look  at  it  this  way — that  in  a 
war  you  could  not  go  and  stay  in  enemy 
country,  however  friendly  your  personal 
relations  might  be.  Well,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  this  was  a war,  a class 
war. 

They  were  headed  for  the  Ocean 
Drive,  and  Crystal  rounded  a sharp  turn 
before  she  answered  seriously : 

“But  I thought  you  didn’t  believe  in 
war.” 

“I  don’t,”  he  answered.  “I  hate  it — 
I hate  all  violence.  We — labor,  I mean — 
didn't  initiate  this,  but  when  men  won’t 
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of  proportion,  made  no  objection  what- 
ever. She  was  being  proved  right  in  two 
important  particulars — first,  that  she 
was  a human  being,  and  second,  that 
there  was  no  barrier  between  them.  She 
was  very  generous  about  it.  She  did  not 
say,  “Where’s  your  barrier  now?”  or 
anything  like  that;  she  simply  said 
nothing,  and  the  barrier  passed  out 
of  the  conversation  and  was  no  more 
seen. 

Very  soon,  alleging  that  she  must  get 
home  at  the  time  at  which  she  usually 
did  get  home  from  dinners,  she  took  him 
back;  but  she  soothed  him  with  the 
promise  of  an  uninterrupted  day  to 
follow. 

Time — the  mere  knowledge  of  un- 
broken hours  ahead  is  a boon  which  real 
love  cannot  do  without.  Minor  feelings 
may  flourish  on  snatched  interviews  and 
stolen  meetings,  but  love  demands — ^and 
usually  gets — protected  leisure.  The 
next  day  these  lovers  had  it.  They  spent 
the  morning,  when  Mr.  Cord  was  known 
to  be  playing  golf,  at  the  Cords’  house, 
and  then  when  Mr.  Cord  telephoned 
that  he  was  staying  to  luncheon  at  the 
club,  if  Crystal  did  not  object  (and 
Crystal  did  not),  she  and  Ben  arranged  a 
picnic — at  least  Tomes  did,  and  they 
went  off  about  one  o’clock  in  the  blue 
car.  They  went  to  a pool  in  the  rocks 
that  Crystal  had  always  known  about, 
with  high  walls  around  it,  and  here,  with 
a curtain  of  foam  between  them  and  the 
sea,  for  the  waves  were  rising,  they  ate 
lunch,  as  much  alone  as  on  a desert 
island. 

It  was  here  that  Ben  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  or,  to  be  accurate,  it  was  here 
that  they  first  began  talking  about  their 
life  together,  and  whether  Nora  would 
become  reconciled  to  another  woman 
about  the  flat. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a definite 
proposal  was  Ben’s  saying: 

“You  would  not  mind  my  saying 
something  about  all  this  to  your  father 
before  I go  this  evening,  would  you?” 

And  Crystal  replied:  “Poor  father! 
It  will  be  a blow,  I’m  afraid.” 


“Well,”  said  Ben,  “he  told  me  himself 
that  he  liked  me  better  than  David.” 

“That’s  not  saying  much.” 

At  this  Ben  laughed  lightly. 

He  might  have  had  his  wrong-headed 
notions  about  barriers,  but  he  was  not 
so  un-American  as  to  regard  a father  as 
an  obstacle. 

“But,  oh.  Crystal,”  he  added,  “sup- 
pose you  find  you  do  hate  being  poor. 
It  is  a bore  in  some  ways.” 

Crystal,  who  had  been  tucking  away 
the  complicated  dishes  of  her  luncheon- 
basket,  looked  at  Ben  and  lightly  sucked 
one  finger  to  which  some  raspberry  jam 
from  Tomes’s  supernal  sandwiches  had 
adhered. 

“I  sha’n’t  mind  it  a bit,  Ben,”  she 
said,  “and  for  a good  reason — ^because 
I’m  terribly  conceited.”  He  did  not 
understand  at  all,  and  she  went  on: 
“I  believe  I shall  be  just  as  much  of  a 
person — ^perhaps  more — without  money. 
The  women  who  really  mind  being  poor 
are  the  humble-minded  ones,  who  think 
that  they  are  made  by  their  clothes,  and 
their  lovely  houses  and  their  maids  and 
their  sables.  When  they  lose  them  they 
lose  all  their  personality,  and  of  course 
that  terrifies  them.  I don’t  think  I shall 
lose  mine.  Does  it  shock  you  to  know 
that  I think  such  a lot  of  myself?” 

It  appeared  it  did  not  shock  him  at  all. 

When  they  reached  the  house  she 
established  him  in  the  drawing-room  and 
went  off  to  find  her  father. 

She  was  a true  woman,  by  which  is 
meant  now  and  always  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  allow  a man  to  digest  his  dinner 
before  she  tried  to  bring  him  to  a rational 
opinion.  But  in  this  case  her  hands  were 
tied.  The  Cords  dined  at  eight  — or 
sometimes  a little  later,  and  Ben’s  boat 
left  for  New  York  at  half  past  nine,  so 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  her  future 
until  after  dinner.  It  had  to  be  done  at 
once. 

Crystal  ran  up  and  knocked  at  his  bed- 
room door.  Loud  splashings  from  the 
adjoining  bathroom  were  all  the  answer 
she  got.  She  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and 
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And  Mr.  Cord  sat  down  with  a good  but 
unconscious  imitation  of  a broken  old 
man. 

Of  course  Crystal  swept  this  away. 
She  scolded  him  a little,  pointed  out  his 
recent  prowess,  and  spoke  slightingly  of 
all  younger  athletes,  but  she  really  had 
not  time  to  do  the  job  thoroughly,  for 
the  thought  of  Ben,  sitting  so  anxious 
in  the  drawing-room  alone  hurried  her 
on. 

“Anyhow,  dear,’^  she  said,  “IVe  come 
to  talk  to  you  about  something  terribly 
important.  What  would  you  say,  father, 
if  I told  you  I was  engaged?” 

Mr.  Cord  was  so  startled  that  he  said, 
what  was  rare  for  him,  the  first  thing 
that  came  into  his  head: 

“Not  to  Eddie?” 

The  true  diplomatist,  we  have  been 
told,  simply  takes  advantage  of  chance, 
and  Crystal  was  diplomatic.  “And  sup- 
pose it  is?”  she  replied. 

“ I should  refuse  my  consent,”  replied 
her  father. 

Crystal  looked  hurt.  “Is  there  any- 
thing against  Eddie,”  she  asked,  “ex- 
cept his  golf?” 

“Yes,”  answered  her  father,  “there 
are  two  of  the  most  serious  things  in  the 
world  against  him — first,  that  he  doesn’t 
amount  to  anything;  and  second,  that 
you  don’t  love  him.” 

“No,”  Crystal  admitted,  “I  don’t,  but 
then — love — father,  isn’t  love  rather  a 
serious  undertaking  nowadays?  Is  it  a 
particularly  helpful  adjunct  to  marriage? 
Look  at  poor  Eugenia.  Isn’t  it  really 
more  sensible  to  marry  a nice  man  who 
can  support  one,  and  then  if  in  time  one 
does  fall  in  love  with  another  man — ” 

“Never  let  me  hear  you  talk  like  that 
again.  Crystal,”  said  her  father,  with  a 
severity  and  vigor  he  seldom  showed 
outside  of  board  meetings.  “It’s  only 
your  ignorance  of  life  that  saves  you 
from  being  actually  revolting.  I’m  an 
old  man  and  not  sentimental,  you’ll 
grant,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  love  is 
the  only  hope  of  pulling  off  marriage  suc- 
cessfully, and  even  then  it’s  not  easy. 
As  for  Eugenia,  I think  she’s  made  a 


fool  of  herself  and  is  going  to  be  un- 
happy,  but  I’d  rather  do  what  she  had 
done  than  what  you’re  contemplating. 
At  least  she  cared  for  that  fellow — ” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  like  that,  darling,” 
said  Crystal,  “because  it  isn’t  Eddie 
I’m  engaged  to,  but  Ben  Moreton.  He’s 
waiting  down-stairs  now.” 

Mr.  Cord  started  up — his  eyes  shining 
like  black  flames. 

“By  God!  Crystal,”  he  said,  “you 
sha’n’t  marry  that  fellow — Eugenia — 
perhaps — but  not  you.” 

“But,  father,  you  said  yourself,  you 
thought  he  was  a fine — ” 

“I  don’t  care  what  I said,”  replied 
Mr.  Cord,  and,  striding  to  the  door,  he 
flung  it  open  and  called  in  a voice  that 
rolled  about  the  stone  hall:  “Mr.  More- 
ton,  Mr.  Moreton!  Come  up  here,  will 
you?” 

Ben  came  bounding  up  the  stairs  like 
a panther.  Cord  beckoned  him  in  with 
a sharp  gesture  and  shut  the  door. 

“This  won’t  do  at  all,  Moreton,”  he 
said.  “You  can’t  have  Crystal.” 

Ben  did  not  answer;  he  looked  very 
steadily  at  Cord,  who  went  on : 

“You  think  I can’t  stop  it — that  she’s 
of  age  and  that  you  wouldn’t  take  a 
penny  of  my  money,  anyhow.  That’s 
the  idea,  isn’t  it?” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Ben. 

Cord  turned  sharply  lo  Crystal. 
“Does  what  I think  make  any  difference 
to  you?”  he  asked. 

“A  lot,  dear,”  she  answered,  “but  I 
don’t  understand.  You  never  seemed  so 
much  opposed  to  the  radical  doctrine.” 

“No,  it’s  the  radical,  not  the  doc- 
trine, your  father  objects  to,”  said  Ben. 

“Exactly,”  answered  Mr.  Cord. 
“You’ve  put  it  in  a nutshell.  Crj’^stal, 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  these  radicals 
really  are — they’re  failures — every  one 
of  them.  Sincere  enough — they  want  the 
world  changed  because  they  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  along  in  it  as  it  is — they 
want  a new  deal  because  they  don’t 
know  how  to  play  their  cards;  and  when 
they  get  a new^  hand,  they’ll  play  it  just 
as  badly.  It’s  not  their  theories  I object 
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IM  GLAD  YOU  FEEL  LIKE  THAT,  BECAUSE 


to,  but  they  themselves.  You  tJiink  if 
you  married  Moreton  youM  he  going 
into  a great  new  world  of  idealism.  You 
wouldn’t.  You’d  he  going  into  a world 
of  failure— of  the  pettiest,  most  futile 
quarrels  in  the  worhh  The  cluef  char- 
acteristie  of  the  man  who  fails  is  that  iie 
alway.s  believes  it’s  the  other  fellow’s 
fault;  and  they  hate  the  man  who  dif- 
fers with  theiu  by  one  per  cent,  more 
than  they  hate  the  man  who  differs  by 
one  lumdred.  Has  tliere  ever  l>een  a 
revolution  where  they  did  nr^t  jx^rsecute 
their  fellow-revolutionists  worse  than 
they  persecute* i the  old  order,  or  where 
the  new  rule  wa.sn' t more  tyrannical  than 
the  old?’" 

‘*No  one  would  dispute  that,”  said 
Ben.  “ It  is  the  only  way  to  wan  tlirough 
to—” 

'‘All/’  said  Cord,  ”I  know  what 
you’re  going  to  say,  but  I tell  you,  you 


win  through  to  liberal  practices  when» 
and  only  w hen,  the  conservatives  be- 
come converted  to  your  uleas,  and  put 
them  through  for  you.  That’s  why  I 
say  I have  no  quarrel  with  radical  doc- 
trines— they  are  coming,  ahvays  raining, 
but”~--Cord  paused  to  give  his  words 
full  weight — ” I hate  the  radical.” 

There  was  a little  pause.  Crystal,  who 
had  sunk  into  a low  cliair,  raised  her  eyes 
to  Ben,  as  if  she  exj>ected  a passionate 
contradiction  from  him^  but  it  did  not 
come, 

”Yes,”  be  said,  after  a moment, 
” that’s  all  true,  Mr,  Cord — with  limita- 
tions; but,  granting  it,  you’ve  put  my 
siile,  too.  ^Vhat  are  we  to  say  of  the  con- 
servative— the  m«in  who  has  no  vision 
of  his  own — w ho  has  to  go  about  stealing 
his  beliefs  from  the  fither  side?  He’s 
very  efhcient  at  putting  them  into  effect 
~lnit  efficient  as  a t*iol,  as  a servant. 
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Look  at  the  mess  he  makes  of  his  own 
game  when  he  tries  to  act  on  his  own 
ideas.  He  crushes  democracy  with  an 
iron  efficiency,  and  he  creates  com- 
munism. He  closes  the  door  to  trade- 
unionism  and  makes  a revolution. 
That’s  efficiency  for  you.  We  radicals 
are  not  so  damned  inefficient,  while  we 
let  t he  conserv'^ati ves  do  our  work  for  us.*^ 
“Well,  let  it  be  revolution,  then,”  said 
Cord.  “I  believe  you  re  right.  It’s 
coming,  but  do  you  want  to  drag  a girl 
like  Crystal  into  it.^  Think  of  her!  Say 
you  take  her,  a.s  1 suppose  a young  fellow 
like  you  can  do.  She'd  have  perhaps  ten 
years  of  an  exciting  division  of  allegiance 
between  your  ideiis  and  the  way  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  the  rest  of  her  life 
(for,  believe  me,  as  we  get  older  we  all 
return  to  our  early  traditions) — the  rest 
of  her  life  she’d  spend  regretting  the  ties 
and  environment  of  her  youth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  gives  yon  up  she  will 
have  regrets,  too,  I know,  but  they 


won’t  wreck  her  and  embitter  her  the 
Avay  the  others  will/’ 

Ben’s  face  darkened.  No  man  not  a 
colossal  egotist  could  hear  such  a 
{>rophesy  with  indifference.  He  did  not 
at  once  answer,  and  then  he  turned  to 
Crystal. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  he 
asked. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  men,  Crj'stal 
replied  with  a laugh.  “I  was  wonder- 
ing,” she  said,  “av  hen  either  of  you  w'cre 
going  to  get  round  to  asking  Avhat  I 
thouglit  of  it  all.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think?”  siiid 
Cord,  almost  harshly. 

Crystal  rose,  and,  shipping  her  arm 
through  his,  leaned  her  head  on  the 
point  of  l^er  father’s  .shoulder— he  w as  of 
a gcx>d  height.  “ I think,”  she  said,  “you 
both  talk  beautifully.  I was  so  proud 
of  you  both — saying  such  profound 
things  so  easily,  and  keeping  your  tem- 
pers so  perfectly  ” (lx>th  browns  smoothed 
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out)  “and.it  was  all  the  more  wonderful 
because,  it  seemed  to  me,  you  were  both 
talking  about  things  you  knew  nothing 
about.” 

“ Whatdoyou  mean?”burst  from  both 
men  with  simultaneous  astonishment. 

“Ben  dear,  father. doesn’t  know  any 
radicals — except  you,  and  he’s  only  seen 
you  twice.  Father  dear,  I don’t  believe 
Ben  ever  talked  five  minutes  with  an 
able,  successful  conservative  until  he 
came  here  to-day.” 

‘You’re  going  to  throw  me  over. 
Crystal?”  said  Ben,  seeing  her  pose  more 
clearly  than  he  heard  her  words. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Cord,  bitterly,  “she’s 
going  to  throw  over  an  old  man  in  favor 
of  a young  one.” 

“You  silly  creatures,”  said  Crystal, 
with  a smile  that  made  the  words  affec- 
tionate and  not  rude.  “ How  can  I ever 
throw  either  of  you  over?  I’m  going  to 
be  Ben’s  wife,  and  I am  my  father’s 
daughter.  I’m  going  to  be  those  two 
things  for  all  my  life.” 

Ben  took  her  hand.  She  f>uzzled  him, 
but  he  adored  her.  “But  some  day. 
Crystal,  ’ he  said,  “you  will  be  obliged 
to  choose  between  our  views — mine  or 
your  father’s.  You  must  see  that.” 

“He’s  right,”  her  father  chimed  in. 
“This  is  not  a temporary  difference  of 
opinion,  you  know.  Crystal.  This 
cleavage  is  as  old  as  mankind — the 
radical  against  the  conservative.  Time 
doesn’t  reconcile  them.” 

Again  the  idea  came  to  her:  “They 
do  love  to  form  gangs,  the  poor  dears.” 
Aloud  she  said : “ Yes,  but  the  two  types 
are  rarely  pure  ones.  Why,  father,  you 
think  Ben  is  a radical,  but  he’s  the  most 
hide-bound  conservative  about  some 
things — much  worse  than  you — ^about 
free  verse,  for  instance.  I read  a long 
editorial  about  it  not  a month  ago.  He 
really  thinks  any  one  who  defends  it 
ought  to  be  deported  to  some  poetic 
limbo.  Ben,  you  think  my  father  is  con- 
servative. But  there’s  a great  scandal 
in  his  mental  life.  He’s  a Baconian — ” 

“He  thinks  Bacon  wrote  the  plays!” 
exclaimed  Ben,  really  shocked. 
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“Certainly  I do,”  answered  Mr.  Cord. 
“Every,  man  who  uses  his  mind  must 
think  so.  There  is  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  Shakespeare  theory,  except  tradi- 
tion—” 

He  would  have  talked  for  several 
hours  upon  the  subject,  but  Crystal  in- 
terrupted him  by  turning  to  ^n  and 
continuing  what  she  had  meant  to  say: 

“When  you  said  I should  have  to 
choose  between  your  ideas,  you  meant 
between  your  political  ideas.  Perhaps 
I shall,  but  I won’t  make  my  choice,  rest 
assured,  until  I have  some  reason  for 
believing  that  each  of  you  knows  some- 
thing— honestly  knows  something  about 
the  other  one’s  point  of  view.” 

“I  don’t  get  it,  exactly,”  said  Ben. 

She  addressed  Mr.  Cord. 

“Father,”  she  went  on,  “Ben  has  a 
little  flat  in  Charles  Street,  and  an  old 
servant,  and  that’s  where  I’m  going  to 
live.” 

Her  father,  though  bitterly  wounded, 
had  regained  his  sardonic  calm.  “Per- 
haps,” he  said,  “you’ll  bring  him  up  to 
Seventy-ninth  Street  for  Sunday  diwer 
now  and  then.” 

Crystal  shook  her  head.  “No,  dear,” 
she  said.  “That  isn’t  the  way  it’s  going 
to  be.  As  soon  as  I get  settled  and  have 
time  to  look  about  me,  I shall  take  an- 
other little  flat  for  you.  You  will  live 
with  us,  for  a few  months  in  the  winter, 
and  get  to  know  Ben’s  friends — his 
gang,  as  you  would  say — get  to  know 
them  not  as  a philanthropist,  or  an 
employer,  or  an  observer,  but  just  as 
one  of  our  friends*— see  if  they  really  are 
the  way  you  think  they  are.  And  then, 
in  March  you  shall  go  off  to  Palm  Beach 
or  Virginia  just  as  usual.” 

“That’s  a fine  idea,”  said  Mr.  Cord, 
sarcastically.  “Do  you  realize  that  I 
shall  hardly  survive  your  marriage  with 
the  editor  of  Liberty.  I shall  be  kicked 
off — requested  to  resign  from  half  a 
dozen  boards  for  having  such  a son-in- 
law—” 

“There’s  freedom  for  you,”  said  Ben. 

“And,”  continued  Mr.  Cord,  “if  it 
were  known  that  I consented  to  the 
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mamage,  and  actually  consorted  with 
such  fellows!  You  must  realize.  Crystal, 
that  most  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  country  think  the  way  Eddie  does. 
Half  my  lK>ards  are  composed  of  older 
Eddies.” 

“ You’ll  do  better  to  resign  from  them, 
then,”  said  Crystal. 

Ben  had  been  very  much  struck  by 
Crystal’s  suggestion. 

“Really,  Mr.  Cord,”  he  said,  “I  be- 
lieve that  is  a great  idea  of  Crystal’s. 
I really  believe  if  capital  had  more  idea 
of  the  real  views  of  labor — as  you  said, 
you  eventually  adopt  all  our  ideas,  why 
wouldn’t  an  intimate  knowledge  of  indi- 
viduals hurry  that  process?” 

“Simply  because  I should  lose  all  in- 
fluence with  my  own  people  by  merely 
investigating  you  in  a friendly  spirit.” 

“Glory!”  exclaimed  Ben,  with  op>en 
contempt  for  such  people.  “Think  of 
penalizing  the  first  honest  attempt  to 
understand!” 

“You  see  the  point  dt  my  plan,  don't 
you,  Ben?”  said  Crystal. 

“You  bet  I do.” 

“That’s  wonderful,”  she  answered, 
“for  you’ve  oiJy  heard  half  of  it.  In 
July,  August,  and  September,  we  will 
come  here  to  Newport,  and  you  will  get 
to  understand  father’s — ” 

“Hold  on,”  cried  Ben,  “just  a mo- 
ment. That  is  absolutely  impossible, 
Crystal.  You  don’t  understand.  The 
paper  couldn’t  keep  me  a day  if  I did 
that.” 

“Ha!”  cried  Mr.  Cord,  coming  sud- 
deiJy  to  life.  “ There’s  freedom  for  you !” 

“That  would  be  very  cruel  of  the 
owners,  Ben,  but  if  they  did — ” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  cruel  at  all,”  said 
Moreton.  “They  wouldn’t  have  any 
choice.  I should  have  lost  all  influence 
with  my  readers,  if  it  were  known — ” 

“Glory!”  said  Mr.  Cord.  “Think  of 

(The 


penalizing  the  first  honest  attempt  to 
understand  the  capitalistic  class!” 

Ben  stood  silent,  caught  in  the  grip 
of  an  intellectual  dilemma  which  he  felt 
every  instant  would  dissolve  itself  and 
which  didn’t. 

Crystal  for  the  first  time  moved  away 
from  her  father.  “Those  are  my  terms,” 
she  said.  “I  stay  with  the  man  who 
agrees  to  them,  and  if  you  both  decline 
them — ^well.  I’ll  go  off  and  t^  and  open 
the  oyster  by  myself.” 

There  was  a long  momentous  pause, 
and  then  Tomes’s  discreet  knock  on  the 
door. 

“Mr.  Verriman  on  the  telephone, 
madame.’^ 

“I  can’t  come,”  said  Crystal.  “Ask 
him  to  send  a message.” 

“Don’t  you  see.  Crystal,  what  your 
plan  would  do?”  said  her  father. 
“Either  it  would  make  Moreton  a red 
revolutionist  and  me  a persecuting  Bour- 
bon, or  else  it  will  just  ruin  us  both  for 
either  of  our  objectives.” 

“ It  won’t  ruin  you  for  my  objectives,” 
said  Crystal,  “and  women  are  more  hu- 
man, you  know,  than  men.” 

Another  knock  at  the  door.  Tomes’s 
voice  again; 

“Mr.  Verriman  wishes  to  know  if  he 
might  dine  here  this  evening?” 

“No,”  said  Cord,  looking  at  Crystal. 

Crystal  raised  her  voice.  “ Certainly, 
Tomes.  Say  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  him — at  eight.” 

Both  men  turned  to  her. 

“Why  did  you  do  that.  Crystal?  Ver- 
riman— here — to-night?” 

Crystal  did  not  answer — ^the  identity 
of  their  tones,  their  words,  and  their 
irritation  with  her  should  have  told 
hem  the  answer,  but  didn’t. 

She  knew  that  only  opposition  to 
Eddie  and  Eddie’s  many  prototypes 
could  weld  her  two  men  solidly  together. 
end.) 
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PITTSBURGH'S  EXPERIMENT  WITH  A ''MORALS  COURT" 
BY  THEODORE  MACFARLANE  KNAPPEN 


This  is  an  account  of  how  Pittsburgh, 
the  toiling  Vulcan  of  American 
cities,  working  long  and  intensely  in  iron 
and  steel,  absorbed  in  industry,  strug- 
gling fiercely  and  avidly  in  commerce, 
more  concerned  with  things  than  men 
and  more  interested  in  bodies  than  souls, 
has  of  a sudden  become  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  moral  welfare  of  its 
thousands  of  neglected  boys,  mostly  the 
children  of  the  swarming  and  outnum- 
bering foreign  quarters — the  children 
who  will  be  the  human  Pittsburgh  of  the 
morrow.  It  is  an  account  of  what  one 
city  is  doing  to-day  and  what  all  cities 
may  be  doing  to-morrow. 

Preaching  that  the  chief  trouble  with 
Pittsburgh  humanity  is  human  beings, 
Tensard  De  Wolf  has  deeply  stirred 
the  life  of  the  city  by  seeking  to  improve 
its  human  nature — not  by  eugenics,  but 
by  cutting  off  in  a novel  way  the  source 
of  supply  of  a large  part  of  the  vagrants, 
tramps,  inefficients,  and  criminals  that 
infest  the  human  family.  Most  bad  men, 
he  says,  were  bad  boys;  and  most  bad 
boys  are  so  because  of  environment 
rather  than  heredity.  So  De  Wolf,  after 
many  years  of  dealing  with  bad  men  in 
municipal  politics  as  secretary  of  the 
Voters’  League,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
instrumental  in  sending  a dozen  or  so  to 
prison,  is  now  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion on  preventive  measures  based  on 
the  idea  of  “catching  them  young.” 

He  does  it  through  the  instrumentality 
of  what  is  called  a “Morals  Court,” 
though  some  other  name  would  be  more 
appropriate,  of  which  he  is  the  “judge,” 
though  he  is  not  a lawyer.  It  is  a formal 
magistracy  informally  administered, 
Mrith  greater  moral  than  legal  powers^ 


which  seeks  to  cure  the  various  social 
evils  rather  than  to  punish  the  offenders 
— ^though  it  is  based  on  authority  and 
does  not  err  in  the  direction  of  maudlin 
sympathy.  The  main  idea  is  to  give 
erring  boys  a fair  chance  by  correcting 
the  environments  that  have  overpowered 
them.  The  average  bad  boy  is  from  a 
weak,  inefficient,  bad,  or  demoralized 
family.  He  doesn’t  get  from  family  life 
what  he  is  entitled  to.  Judge  De  Wolf 
seeks  to  give  him  a substitute,  with  the 
state,  instead  of  the  father,  wielding  the 
strap  of  chastisement  and  uttering  the 
voice  of  counsel  and  direction. 

The  court  consists  in  its  outward 
aspect  of  a few  rooms  and  a few  chairs 
and  settees,  De  Wolf,  the  boy  or  boys  in 
the  case,  complainants,  friends,  rela- 
tives, etc.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
that  of  the  family  or  the  neighborhood 
group.  The  offense  or  problem,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  talked  over  in  free  and 
easy  style.  The  “judge”  would  scarcely 
recognize  a law-book  on  sight,  and  there 
is  no  taint  of  the  common  or  code  law  in 
his  scheme.  He  is  recognized  as  a sort  of 
“great  father”  to  all  the  little  savages  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  so  when  any  of  them 
have  been  on  the  war-path  against  the 
social  order  a general  powwow  of  all 
interested  is  held  in  his  presence.  Some- 
times they  all  talk  at  once,  and  more 
irrelevant  than  relevant  material  is  ad- 
duced. The  judge  takes  a hand  now  and 
then  with  an  incisive  question  or  a word 
of  wisdom.  Out  of  this  meeting  comes  a 
rather  generally  accepted  conclusion 
that  the  facts  are  thus  and  so  and  that 
the  course  the  judge  advises  is  “about 
right.” 

Of  a typical  morning.  Judge  De  Wolf, 
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tall,  thin,  angular,  and  smiling  quiz- 
zically, strolls  into  the  room  of  the  family 
court,  greets  familiarly  the  worried  par- 
ents, apprehensive,  complaining  wit- 
nesses, policemen,  and  court  attache.  A 
big  boy  is  accused  of  misusing  some 
little  fellows. 

“Now  let’s  see  what  this  is  all  about,” 
says  the  judge,  as  he  takes  two  of  the 
little  fellows  in  his  arms,  and  asks  them 
to  tell  him  th^  story.  Another  boy, 
who  was  himself  once  an  object  of  con- 
cern to  the  court,  is  present  as  mentor 
and  interpreter  for  the  little  witnesses 
who  are  foreign-bom. 

The  “trial”  consists  of  an  informal 
talk  which  soon  becomes  a babel.  Wom- 
en jabber  in  several  languages,  gesticu- 
late in  all,  and  close  in  on  the  judge, 
who  escapes  to  the  bench  and  waits 
until  the  officers  restore  order  in  the 
gentle  manner  demanded  by  this  court. 
Out  of  it  all,  “incompetent,  irrelevant, 
and  immaterial,”  as  it  would  seem  to  a 
lawyer,  the  apparent  fact  emerges  that 
the  accused  boy  is  abnormal.  Then  the 
judge  descends  from  his  refuge  and  ex- 
plains the  situation  to  the  kerchiefed 
mothers  who  follow  his  every  word  with 
the  most  grave  and  concentrated  atten- 
tion. They  glimpse  that  this  is  some- 
thing new  in  courts — something  that 
seeks  neither  justice  nor  vengeance,  but 
rather  a cure. 

Next  comes  one  of  the  rather  frequent 
Wild  West  cases.  A solemn-faced  father 
and  a sad-eyed  mother  stand  in  a group 
with  a shamefaced  boy.  The  boy  had 
stolen  $17.60,  bought  a gun  and  some 
other  traps,  and  started  for  St.  Louis 
where,  he  gathered,  buffalo  were  numer- 
ous and  Indians  plentiful,  and  no  closed 
season.  With  downcast  eyes  and  almost 
inaudible  voice,  he  confesses  the  theft, 
the  Wild  West  inspiration,  and  his  de- 
signs on  the  St.  I^uis  buffalo  and  red 
men. 

“ I suppose  you  are  fed  up  on  this  Wild 
West  stuff,  now?”  asks  the  judge. 

“Yes,  judge,  I’m  off  it  for  life,”  says 
the  would-be  adventurer, 

“What!”  exclaims  the  judge. 


“Through  with  the  Wild  West?  Don’t 
want  to  be  a cowboy  any  more;  don’t 
want  to  ride  the  plains,  shoot,  hunt,  foil 
robbers,  rescue  beautiful  girls,  explore 
mountains,  and  have  all  sorts  of  advent- 
ures? Why,  I wouldn’t  give  a snap  of 
my  fingers  for  a boy  that  didn’t  long  for 
the  wild  life.” 

The  boy  was  confused  by  this  sudden 
turn  of  the  situation,  which  restored 
credit  to  his  motive.  He  confessed  that 
the  Wild  West  lure  was  not  dead. 

“Your  hunch  was  all  right,  kid,”  says 
the  judge,  “but  you  took  a fool  way  of 
getting  there.  I’m  a Wild  West  man 
myaelf,  but  not  your  way.  I’ll  show 
you  how  to  get  what  you  ipint  without 
raising  hell  and  getting  into  jail.  We’U 
start  something  right  away.” 

Then  follows  a discussion  with  the 
parents  over  the  manner  in  which, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  court,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a committee  of  big 
brothers,  the  youthful  lover  of  adventure 
is  to  be  shown  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
life  as  it  must  be. 

Next  comes  a boy  accused  of  having 
stolen  a bicycle  from  his  employer,  a 
merchant.  The  case  is  clear.  The  boy 
admits  his  guilt,  as  do  most  boys  in  this 
court  of  no  trial  but  of  straightforward 
investigation.  He  has  some  sort  of  ex- 
cuse to  offer,  but  the  employer  is  impa- 
tient of  this  informal  court,  and  demands 
signal  punishment.  There  is  need,  he 
says,  for  an  example. 

“This  looks  pretty  bad  for  you,”  say9 
the  judge,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
frightened  boy’s  shoulder,  “but,  any- 
way, you  didn’t  lie  about  it.  Pretty 
sorry  now,  aren’t  you?  Think  you’ll  ever 
do  it  again  if  we  get  you  another 
chance?” 

“iVo,”  says  the  boy,  emphatically. 

“What  do  you  say?”  says  the  judge, 
turning  to  the  employer. 

“Well,  this  stealing  must  be  stopped. 
He  stole  the  bicycle;  he  admits  it  and 
ought  to  be  punished.” 

“Let’s  see  about  that,”  answers  the 
judge.  “If  you  insist  I’ll  have  to  turn 
the  boy  over  to  the  juvenile  court,  where. 
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on  the  undisputed  facts,  he  will  be  sent 
to  the  workhouse  and  branded  for  life. 
I don’t  think  he  is  really  bad.  The  fact 
is  that  I don’t  believe  there  is  a li^dng 
man  who  didn’t  steal  something  or  other 
when  he  was  a kid,  when  his  life  was  in 
a miniature  stone  age.  How  a.boot  your- 
self? Will  you  swear  that  you  never 
stole  anything?  As  a matter  of  fact, 
cannot  you  recall  at  this  very  moment 
some  little  theft  of  your  childhood?  Tell 
me  that.  No,  don’t  tell  me.  Just  tell 
yourself.” 

The  accuser  was  silent.  The  judge 
waited  for  a full  minute. 

“What  do  you  say  now?”  he  resumed. 
“Shall  we  punish  this  boy  in  the  old  way, 
or  shall  we  deal  with  him  in  a way  that 
will  make  this  his  last  offense?” 

Then  the  judge  explained  how  he  pro- 
posed to  make  the  boy  pay  for  the  stolen 
bicycle,  and  at  the  same  time  start  him 
on  a new  road.  In  the  end  the  employer 
decided  to  take  the  boy  back,  and  the 
machinery  was  started,  with  the  consent 
of  his  parents,  for  putting  the  boy 
through  the  court’s  program  of  big- 
brother  guardianship,  new  associations, 
and  better  surroimdings. 

Three  Italian  boys,  saucy,  bold,  and 
pugnacious,  are  herded  up  to  the  desk 
by  a much  ruffled  policeman.  The  boys 
have  long  been  the  pest  of  his  beat. 
Three  anxious,  dark  - eyed  mothers, 
wrapped  in  shawls,  hover  in  the  back- 
ground. It  appears  that  the  boys  are 
little  “ terrors  ” ; that  they  have  a record 
of  petty  theft,  of  worrying  the  police; 
that  they  have  completely  defied  parent- 
al authority  and  are  social  rebels  and 
proud  of  it.  However,  they  shamelessly 
deny  every  accusation  brought  against 
them.  The  judge  considers  them 
gravely,  holds  a whispered  consultation 
with  llie  parents,  and  advises  that  the 
boys  be  left  with  him  for  a few  days. 
The  former  go  sadly  out  and  an  officer 
takes  the  unrepentant  boys  to  a rear 
room. 

Half  an  hour  later,  having  cleaned  up 
his  calendar,  the  judge  saunters  back 
and  sprawlingly  sits  down  on  a settee 


with  the  three  little  rogues.  He  tries  to 
get  into  their  confidence,  but  they  re- 
main obdurate.  They  think  the  judge 
is  “|Soft,”  and  they  are  inwardly  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  being  in  his 
court  instead  of  a regular  criminal 
comt. 

“ What  you  fellows  need  is  a dam  good 
licking,”  says  the  judge,  “and  1 have  a 
mind  to  give  it  to  you  myself.  You  ought 
to  have  your  blocks  knocked  off,  and  be 
whipped  till  you  beg  i<x  mercy.  I 
guess  we’ll  put  you  in  the  cooler  and 
give  you  a chance  to  think  it  over.” 

An  officer  is  called  and  the  boys  are 
taken  away  and  locked  up  in  a cell.  As 
a rule,  the  boys  who  come  before  the 
Morals  Court  see  no  more  of  the  grim 
side  of  authority  than  a detention-room, 
but  in  this  case  a cell  was  considered 
advisable.  The  judge  thought  that  the 
cell  experience  would  soon  sober  the 
boys,  but  even  by  the  next  morning  they 
had  not  offered  their  submission,  so  he 
ordered  them  brought  to  him. 

“Now,  fellows,”  said  the  judge  to  the 
boys,  “we’re  going  to  quit  fooling  and 
get  down  to  brass  tacks.  You  have  lied 
to  your  father  and  mother  and  you  have 
lied  to  me,  and  I’m  not  going  to  stand 
for  it.  A liar  is  the  lowest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  meanest.  I’ve  known 
some  decent  burglars,  and  I have  even 
met  up  with  murderers  that  I could  be 
friends  with,  but  nobody  can  get  any- 
where with  a liar.  I’ll  do  business  with 
anybody  but  a liar.  You  boys  are  just 
nasty  liars,  and  you  are  going  to  stay 
here  till  you  dean  up  by  teUing  me  the 
whole  truth.  Are  you  ready  to  come 
dean?” 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  and 
remained  sulkily  silent. 

“All  right,”  said  the  judge,  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  room  for  a minute. 
He  came  back  with  an  officer,  who  took 
the  boys  away,  one  by  one.  New  tactics 
had  been  adopted;  the  boys  were  placed 
in  separate  cells,  far  removed  from  one 
another  in  a remote  part  of  the  gloomy, 
danking  cage.  Their  .strength  of  contu- 
macy had  been  in  union.  Facing,  iso- 
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lated,  the  lonely  terrors  of  the  night, 
their  courage  faded.  Within  two  hours 
they  were  imploring  the  keepers  to  take 
them  to  the  judge.  He  came  promptly 
to  his  rooms,  to  find  three  thoroughly 
melted  little  ruflBans.  They  “owned  up,” 
confessed  to  even  more  than  they  had 
been  accused  of,  promised  to  repeat  their 
confession  to  their  parents  and  apologize 
to  them  for  their  many  offenses  against 
the  family.  They  lived  up  to  their  word, 
the  new  road  was  opened  to  them,  and 
after  several  weeks  the  big  brother  in 
charge  has  nothing  to  report  but  satis- 
factory progress  without  a sign  of  slip- 
ping. The  little  touch  of  imprisonment, 
informal  and  unrecorded,  known  only  to 
the  boys  themselves,  was  like  parental 
correction.  It  disciplined,  but  did  not 
degrade.  That’s  one  of  the  Morals  Court 
principles. 

A strapping  yoimg  fellow,  already  half 
a rebel  against  society,  bully  of  a gang 
that  had  taken  to  lording  it  over  one  of 
Pittsburgh’s  numerous  bridges,  was 
haled  before  the  judge.  Women  had  been 
insulted  on  the  bridge,  peaceable  citizens 
had  been  assaulted,  and  many  a minor 
crime  had  been  plotted  there  and  carried 
out  elsewhere. 

“Listen,  Bill,”  said  the  judge;  “we 
can’t  have  this  bridge  made  unsafe  for 
people  this  way.  The  gang’s  got  to  let 
up.  It’s  got  to  clean  up  or  we’ll  get  it. 
The  question  is  whether  it’s  going  to 
clean  up  with  my  help  or  be  beaten  up 
by  the  police  and  sent  to  the  pen.  You 
are  the  boss  of  the  gang,  aren’t  you?” 

“Well,  some  of  the  fellows  are  afraid 
of  me.” 

“All  right.  I know  damn  well  that 
that  gang  will  do  just  what  you  tell  it 
to  do.  I’m  going  to  hold  you  responsible 
for  that  bridge.  Clean  it  up  and  keep  it 
clean  or  the  whole  crowd  will  be  put 
away.” 

The  judge  explained  what  he  had  in 
mind  for  activities  for  the  gang  along 
normal  lines.  The  bridge  was  “cleaned 
up”  and  the  gang  has  become  a club. 

So,  day  after  day,  the  boys  of  Pitts- 
burgh who  are  in  the  early  stages  of 


rascality  or  crime  file  through  Judge 
De  Wolf’s  court,  have  their  “whys” 
searched  out,  their  offenses  relieved  by 
confession,  and  are  then  sent  on  to  the 
processes  that  have  been  worked  out  for 
their  permanent  redemption. 

“The  amazing  thing  about  it,”  said 
Judge  De  Wolf,  after  I had  followed  him 
through  the  varied  cases  of  a day — a day 
of  boys  soiled  by  vice  and  warped  by 
crime,  surprised  and  taken  off  their 
guard  by  this  new  kind  of  a court  “run 
by  a reg’lar  feller  dat  uses  you  right,” 
as  one  of  them  commented — “ is  that  so 
few  of  them  come  back  by  the  back  door, 
as  we  describe  an  enforced  ap|)earance. 
Of  the  five  thousand  boys  and  young 
men  we  dealt  with  the  first  year,  only 
an  insignificant  proportion  failed  to 
make  good,  and  ^urtually  all  of  the  fail- 
ures slipped  because  they  were  congen- 
itally deficient  or  because  their  home  sur- 
roundings neutralized  all  that  we  were 
able  to  do  for  them.” 

In  this  court  the  badness  of  the  boy 
is  taken  chiefly  as  a symptom,  not  usu- 
ally as  the  real  evil.  “Why?” — a dou- 
ble-barreled “why” — is  poised  at  every 
boy’s  case;  the  one  looldng  to  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  the  offending  and  the 
other  to  giving  the  boy  the  reason  of  laws 
and  their  observance.  The  actual  offense 
may  be  awarded  some  punishment  by 
way  of  reminding  the  offender  that  so- 
ciety is  powerful  and  may  be  stem;  but 
the  remodeling  of  the  boy  proceeds  from 
an  understanding  of  his  environment,  his 
heredity,  'and  his  biography  and  thus 
to  a comprehension  of  the  motivation  of 
his  way  of  life  that  leads  to  a counter- 
comprehension by  him  of  the  desirability 
of  renovation.  This  plan  is  only  for  boys 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  will  whole- 
heartedly to  a new  life.  For  the  others 
await  the  criminal  courts,  training- 
schools,  reformatories,  prisons,  and  -all 
institutions  or  corrective  processes  that 
demand  physical  restraint.  It  is  the 
weir  that  saves  from  that  channel  the 
boys  who  are  capable  of  willing  their 
own  betterment,  following  understand- 
ing. 
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The  court  has  no  official  machinery  of 
its  own  to  cany  out  its  regenerative 
work,  and  it  has  none  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  Judge  De  Wolf  considered 
that  in  his  attempt  to  link  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  city  with  the  voluntary 
work  of  the  thousands  of  men  he  would 
need  to  help  him  in  reaching  thousands 
of  boys,  the  thing  to  be  avoided  was 
excessive  formality  and  bureaucra<y. 
What  he  needed  was  a spirit  rather  than 
a body.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
the  b^  boy  was  to  be  given  an  awesome 
glimpse  of  what  might  happen  to  him  if 
he  elected  to  continue  to  defy  the  law 
and  society.  With  the  realization  of 
authority  always  in  the  background,  he 
was  to  have  the  opportunities  and  joys 
of  a new  life  opened- up  to  him.  In  look- 
ing around  for  a solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  connecting  link  between  the  court 
and  the  men  who  must  help,  the  chiueh 
organizations  were  natiu’ally  thought  of. 
It  was  their  business  to  help  people,  ob- 
serve the  moral  law,  and  to  show  the 
way  to  the  better  life.  What  ^tter  ma- 
terial for  them  than  the  boys  picked  up 
by  the  police  in  the  daily  welter  of  life 
and  brought  into  the  clearing-house  of 
the  Morals  Court? 

So  it  came  about  that  the  churches 
eagerly  took  up  the  new  idea  of  prevent- 
ing crime  by  preventing  the  making  of 
boy  criminals.  The  Protestant  churches 
use  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  court. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Jews  each  formed 
an  organization  of  Big  Brothers,  with  a 
paid  secretary  to  look  after  their  boys 
in  the  court.  The  court  in  the  course  of 
its  daily  work  discovers  and  diagnoses 
the  individual  and  group  boy  problems 
of  the  city;  they  are  classified  into  their 
religious  affiliation  groups,  and  then 
through  the  secretaries  they  are  passed 
on  in  a friendly,  informal  manner  to  the 
individuals  assigned  to  them.  Each 
church  congregation  has  a list  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work 
of  helping  a boy. 

The  right  man  is  duly  found  for  each 
boy,  and,  once  appointed,  he  is  held 


strictly  to  account  and  must  report  r^u- 
larly  and  concisely.  It  is  his  business  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  boy,  to  see 
that  he  carries  out  the  program  of  work, 
schooling,  and  daily  conduct  that  has 
been  prescribed  for  him  as  the  way  out 
to  better  things  and  the  way  from  the 
harsh  punishment  of  the  regular  courts 
and  the  bitter  future  that  comes  with 
crime.  He  must  be  more  than  a mentor; 
he  must  be  a friend,  counselor,  and,  to 
some  degree,  an  associate.  If  he  fails  he 
is  promptly  replaced,  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  churches  for  this  practical  work  of 
making  better  boys  creates  an  unlimited 
supply  of  men  who  are  ready  to  do  their 
best. 

The  work  is,  wisely,  thoroughly  decen- 
tralized, responsibility  being  placed  on 
the  churches  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the 
different  districts.  Priests,  ministers, 
and  rectors  are  reproached  if  their  sec- 
tions or  their  particular  congregations 
are  over-represented  by  the  boys  who 
pass  through  the  Morals  Court.  If  a 
particularly  bad  situation  develops,  a 
meeting  of  the  parish  congregation  Is 
called  to  consider  it.  In  this  way  the 
problem  of  the  bad  boy  has  become  in 
Pittsburgh  the  pressing  problem  of  the 
churches;  and  the  problem  of  the  indi- 
vidual bad  boy  the  problem  of  an  indi- 
vidual churchman. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  court  is 
to  avoid  the  stigma  that  goes  even 
with  a juvenile-court  process.  Most 
of  the  boy  offenders  are  not  lost  to  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  object  to  the  court’s  pro- 
pose disposition  of  them  on  the  per- 
fectly correct  ground  that  it  has  no 
authority  for  it,  it  is  usually  enough  to 
point  out  that  if  a regular  court  is  what 
they  want  they  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
juvenile  court,  where  they  will  get  a 
suspended  sentence,  at  best,  with  a pro- 
bation officer  watching  them,  and  the 
neighborhood  notoriety  of  his  visits  and 
consequent  disgrace  for  sister,  mother, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Thinking  only  of  reclaiming  individu- 
als in  the  beginning,  the  boys’  work  of 
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the  Morals  Court  has  grown  and  gone 
farther.  It  has  developed  group,  class, 
and  neighborhood  boy  problems  that 
have  to  be  handled  en  masse,  as  when, 
through  the  case  of  a high-school  boy 
accused  of  stealing  apparatus  from  the 
chemical  laboratory,  it  came  out  that 
the  whole  school  was  deep  in  a gambling 
mania,  accompanied  by  an  orgy  of  theft 
to  meet  “debts  of  honor.”  Excluding 
the  teachers,  Avison,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  Association’s 
work  with  the  Morals  Court,  was  able 
in  one  heart-to-heart  talk,  answered  with 
agonized  confessions,  to  stop  the  whole 
bad  business.  Cases  of  boys  who  com- 
mitted thefts  while  delivering  milk  un- 
earthed a general  practice  of  lazy  milk- 
wagon  drivers  of  employing  small  boys 
to  climb  stairs  for  them  and  encouraging 
the  incidental  looting.  The  employers 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  practice.  In- 
stances of  thefts  in  shops  and  factories 
revealed  a wide-spread  practice  of  ap- 
propriating tools  and  materials  that  h^ 
gone  on  so  long  that  it  had  become 
almost  honored  and  respected.  The  em- 
ployers clamored  for  condign  punish- 
ment, but  the  Morals  Court  way 
wrought  general  reformation.  The  em- 
ployment of  young  boys  as  newspaper 
sellers  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing was  found  to  be  an  open  highway  to 
thievery.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
publishers  general  corrective  action  was 
taken.  This  led  to  a general  sweeping  of 
boys  off  the  streets  at  night. 

Boy  bandits  caught  in  the  net  of  the 
court  never  “peach”  on  their  uncaught 
comrades.  They  simply  go  out  and  bring 
the  whole  gang  into  Judge  De  Wolf’s 
chambers  just  as  they  would  be  sure  to 
share  any  other  good  thing  with  the  fel- 
lows. One  gang  that  had  turned  into  a 
club  appeared  in  court  by  the  tabooed 
“back  way”  of  police  aid  one  day  with 
a very  serious  charge  against  it — noth- 
ing less  than  a bloody  assault.  The  com- 
plaining witness  told  a plain  story  of 
assault  and  stabbing  by  the  gang,  and  ex- 


hibited a bloody  and  jigged  wound.  De 
Wolf  was  sure  it  could  not  be  so  simple 
as  all  that.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  gang  had  by  permission  established 
its  club-room  in  a cellar  where,  with 
crudely  printed  signs  forbidding  pro- 
fanity, obscenity,  spitting  on  the  floor, 
etc.,  they  were  one  day  sitting  around  a 
table  discussing  their  business  when, 
through  a swiftly  raised  board  in  the 
floor  above,  they  were  deluged  with  the 
contents  of  a pail  of  slops — ^they  and  all 
their  common  belongings  were  engulfed 
in  the  filth  and  slime.  Whereupon,  with 
the  mad  rage  of  the  pack,  th^  rushed 
up-stairs  and  fell  on  their  enemy  in  the 
room  above.  Of  course  the  stabbing 
could  not  be  overlooked,  but  De  WolTa 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  that  gang  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

Interests  and  motives  that  run  with 
the  civic  good  are  substituted  for  the 
destructive  activities  of  the  gang;  natu- 
ral leadership  is  diverted  to  benefidal 
tasks,  and  the  gangs,  like  the  bandits  of 
Mexico  in  the  time  of  Diaz,  become  the 
upholders  of  law  and  order,  having 
learned  that  they  are  only  necessary 
niles  for  the  right  playing  of  the  game 
of  life.  Many  times  have  these  things 
been  attempted  before,  but  the  success- 
ful variant  in  the  Pittsburgh  experiment 
is  the  deft  mingling  of  the  authority  of 
the  law  with  the  benevolence  of  the 
individual. 

Almost  as  fundamental  as  the  effect 
on  the  boys  is  the  reaction  on  the  men 
who  have  come  into  the  work.  In  mak- 
ing better  boys  they  are  making  them- 
selves better  citizens. 

The  Pittsburgh  Morals  Court  set  out 
to  rehabilitate  the  unfortunate  boys  of 
the  city  and  finds  that  it  is  regenerating 
the  whole  city  and  inaugurating  a 
method  of  instilling  a social  conscious- 
ness and  a social  conscience  that  may 
spread  to  other  cities  and  become,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  potent  of  agencies 
of  Americanization — ^for  a good  citizen  is 
a good  American. 
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As  the  train  mounted  into  the  hills 
the  doubt  which,  as  an  indefinable 
uneasiness,  had  insidiously  sapped  her 
spirit  since  she  left  New  York  took  form 
and  shape.  The  sensation  was  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  actual  anxiety;  never- 
theless, from  any  point  of  view,  it  was 
disquieting,  more  particularly  in  that  she 
had  so  long  been  a stranger  to  personal 
dread.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  as 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
experience  could  end.  She  had  thought 
of  it,  indeed,  when  she  thoughtof  it  at  all, 
as  transcending  limitations,  possessed  of 
a timelessness  she  was  now  obliged  to  ad- 
mit the  facts  denied.  For  didn’t  she 
know  quite  well  in  a general  way  when 
the  marvel  began?  Ever  since  she  set 
foot  in  America  consciousness  of  the 
amazing  miracle  had  been  growing  in 
Gloria  Fleming.  In  France  you  took  such 
happenings  for  granted,  unquestioning. 
Now  she  wondered.  How  much  did  the 
thing  show?  Would  people  find  her 
changed?  And  would  the  change  she  her- 
self was  so  aware  of  endure  the  test  of  a 
return  to  normal  living? 

For  if  New  York  was  normal,  France 
in  war-time  had  been  abnormal.  And 
she  had  liked  herself  in  France  better 
than  she  had  ever  liked  herself  before. 
Was  she,  who  had  known  no  fear  imder 
Hun  fire,  to  commit  in  safe  America  the 
cardinal  sin  of  the  doughboy’s  searching 
calendar?  The  slender  shoulders 
straightened  instinctively  at  the  thrust. 
If  you  were  afraid,  at  least  you  need  not 
run.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
was  kind  and  safe  and  lovely,  should 
you  be  afraid  at  all? 

Slowly,  as  the  telegraph  wires  dipped 
and  rose  in  endless  rhythmic  salute  out- 
side her  window,  Gloria  Fleming  thought 
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back  over  her  experience.  She  couldn’t, 
she  knew,  be  alone  in  it;  the  essence  of 
its  peculiar  quality  was  the  sense  that 
she  shared  a conunon  quickening,  that 
the  war  had  in  some  inexplicable  way 
given  every  one  a clear  slate.  For  her- 
self, Gloria  rejoiced  that  she  had  come 
home  so  different  from  the  Gloria  who 
had  embarked  for  France,  as  though  a 
blither  and  more  winsome  personality 
had  slipped  into  an  old  skin,  displacing 
the  former  tenant.  Where  the  tenant 
had  gone,  Gloria  did  not  question;  she 
was  not  interested  in  the  old  tenant.  But 
she  was  tremendously  interested  in  the 
new.  Hitherto  she  had  had  little  time 
to  think  about  her;  in  France  life  had 
absorbed  with  its  transcendent  mean- 
ings, lifting  her  above  thought;  on  the 
steamer  people  had  made  constant 
claims.  To  keep  herself  to  herself  and 
think  would  have  been  to  deny  the  new- 
found bond  of  her  heart.  And  she  had 
not  been  conscious  of  needing  to  think 
then;  she  had  still  been  living  with 
complete  abandon. 

She  was  living  now,  wasn’t  she? — liv- 
ing in  tingling  awareness.  The  thing 
was  even  more  exciting,  savored  in  retro- 
spect, than  in  experience.  In  retrospect 
you  glimpsed,  vaguely  at  first,  what  it 
might  mean.  And  it  reminded  Gloria, 
oddly  enough,  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
New  Testament.  Oddly,  because  she 
had  never  been  a religious  person.  She 
had  read,  but  primarily  for  the  form,  the 
vigorous  and  pellucid  English;  beyond 
that  and  the  racial  genius  involved,  the 
Bible  had  remained  for  her  a closed  book. 
Now,  as  her  eyes  followed  the  undula- 
tions of  distant  blue,  she  began  to  un- 
derstand what  its  phrases  might  cover. 
Her  own  experience,  afar  though  it  fol- 
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lowed,  was  of  the  same  nature;  it  poured 
content  into  the  remembered  print.  St. 
John  on  his  island  of  Patmos  was  not 
more  aware  of  having  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  spiritual  force  than  was  Gloria 
Fleming  as  her  train  lurched  up  into 
the  New  England  hills. 

The  fact  that  she  had  never  been  sen- 
sitive to  such  encounters  made  it  the 
more  authentic.  Soft  gestures  had  al- 
ways meant  to  her  either  stupidity  or 
the  apotheosis  of  guile.  Preoccupations 
with  another  world  by  the  technique  of 
their  approach  had  revolted  her  taste 
as  completely  as  the  insignificance  of 
their  findings  alienated  her  judgment. 
Attempts  to  anchor  the  New  Jerusalem 
to  brick  and  mortar  found  her  cold; 
St.  John  did  better,  she  thought,  to  leave 
it  in  the  air.  Neither  Heaven  nor 
Socialism  had  ever  beckoned  her;  both 
programs  presented  too  monotonous  a 
waste  of  harmony. 

The  “ scrap  ” had  drawn  her  to  France. 
When  hadn’t  a fight  had  power  to  em- 
broil her!  Excitement,  the  zest  of  in- 
security — she  knew  herself  for  an  ad- 
venturer at  heart.  What  had  there  been 
about  scrubbing  floors  and  swabbing 
fever-parched  mouths  and  changing 
dressings  to  alter  the  very  color  of  the 
world?  Ix)oking  back,  she  could  perceive 
how  the  long  arduous  months  in  the 
canteen  had  prepared  her.  But  it  was 
when  the  Hun  in  his  final  drive  had 
abolished  the  canteen,  and  workers, 
trained  and  untrained  alike,  were  fitting 
in  where  woman  could  to  mitigate  the 
manifold  diabolism  that  the  miracle  had 
happened.  From  without,  the  heart  of 
life  had  looked  distasteful  enough,  the 
stuff  and  fabric  of  too  plentiful  human- 
ity; from  wnthin,  it  had  turned  to  the 
very  temple  of  God.  She  had  not 
dreamed  that  hideousness  could  put  on 
such  splendor,  that  sordidness  could  be 
so  lifted  out  of  the  muck  into  a glory 
that  robbed  the  most  repulsive  services 
of  their  repulsion. 

That  had  been,  amazingly,  all  there 
was  to  it,  a quickening  of  life  into  some 
fourth  dimension,  as  it  were,  of  being. 


Nothing  definite  or  obvious;  only  a 
sense  of  power,  limitless  competence  and 
activity.  Nothing  had  tired  her;  noth- 
ing had  daunted  her;  nothing  had  tried 
her.  It  was  astonishing  how  equable  she 
had  been  and  how  happy.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Gloria  Fleming  had  felt 
at  ease  in  the  world,  neither  on  guard 
nor  combatant,  as  though  she  had  won 
through  some  baflBing,  disfiguring  veil 
and  found  herself  at  home,  suddenly, 
confidently,  ecstatically  at  home. 

Just  as  amazing  was  the  fact  that  with 
the  experience  she  had  corne  home  to 
humankind.  The  thing  had  not  set  her 
apart;  rather  it  had  brought  her  in,  put 
her  in  touch.  Never  had  she  dreamed 
the  spell  of  sheer  humanness  could  so 
beguile  her.  The  old  Gloria  had  rated 
people  by  the  validity  with  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  served 
her  ends.  The  new  Gloria  thrilled  to 
them.  The  thrill  w^asn’t  sentimentality. 
Instead  of  coloring  judgment,  the  feeling 
clarified;  she  saw  with  extraordinary 
lucidity,  understood  with  tingling  sym- 
pathy. It  wasn’t  socialism.  WTiat  had 
happened  to  her  was  no  intellectual  ad- 
herence, but  a life.  You  thrilled  to  an 
idea  in  socialism,  to  humanity  in  bulk; 
your  allegiance  was  to  dogma,  not  to 
folk. 

Chiefly  she  thrilled  to  Tom  Callender. 
Gloria  made  no  apology  for  this  excite- 
ment; she  did  not  try  to  explain  why 
her  emotions,  heightened  by  France,  had 
risen  to  flood  about  a waster.  Because 
he  had  been  the  last  man  with  whom  she 
had  flirted?  Her  brain  acknowledged 
the  possibility.  Oh,  she  had  been  a 
waster,  too.  The  point  lay  in  the  tense; 
that  'was  not  more  completely  over  than 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  To  find  Tom 
also  marking  time  at  the  point  where 
they  had  both  left  off  appeared  to  her 
in  her  present  mood  supremely  natural. 
That  in  itself  shows  how  thoroughly  she 
had  been  shaken  out  of  her  sophistica- 
tion. She  had,  indeed,  warned  herself 
against  over-confidence,  but  the  thought 
took  no  hold.  The  last  of  Fan’s  spas- 
modic stabs  at  sisterly  correspondence 
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had  w^ks  ago  taUl  her  that  Tom  was  her  so  long  as  this.  Leaning  lorward,  h<*r 
lidiBe  Bg&iii,  ttnniarni^.  th^'  horai^^^^  glanue  hailed  the  souddtng  gttr- 

fact.  thai  h^  had  den  patcbess  with  tleljgliL  Wdlihl  Thhi»: 

into  the  Wat V Ids;  deihohiJiEatinft  by  chunce,'  be  at  the  station?, 

o.niy  wwl  Jshtf^^  b bb1uinv>ib9dgh^^^^^,  w be  be  like?  She  had  . 

shebhd  <^0htjriUiji!lj''e3Jj'etrl«d^^^^|fe'A^^  for  ehange  in  him,  beeiiinse  she 

ib’  meft  huii.  TiadnT  she  hiwt 

tdliers;  even  |dtld  BiUy  tfe^Siipaye  >ddog  tcfie.  wair  W'jvs  its 

killed  Ihe  next  ArKnhne?  uniyetshllty-  Nobody  wbu, hail  beeHiin 

lier  riiond  pi^lntkd/- ^ Tinie.  H,:l^?lV>ria‘  th^^  have  escaped 

wdiiek, had  •,■  ■■.'X-rii' ' 

give  her  the  *^hat  slepped  down  fnitti'  the 

mnotf  in  any  pjvrtieular  ’Woiitd  haredieen'  train  t*»  ^Fah  and  Far/s  Iflary— Toni Wiia 
apostasy j and  apostasy  iiV  the  nfunnent  hot  present— 'and  foiiiid  tliat  the  tvaf 
was,  psyeholbgicaUy  Wiis  over, 

sible„:';.  ^so  ,misS/.at;lbe  eanteen  giris,*’ 

As  the  loW'ViinilhbiF  to,'  said  Mnrj*  a.s  she  led  the  way  to  the  i^r, 

high-shttiilderirig  Jie^ks,  ihv  " Wial  if  Bessand  Jane  bad  made  dates? 

Siiabje:  dmoi  of  Ihe'earlier^  h^^^  ;They  might  have  ent  theirs,’’ 

pfaex;  to  ft  deht^te  Bxhifatsjtibnv^  ‘*1  tlwHight  mof'*  P‘’^*pb'  woald  be  at 

of  coining  fidhlmeiti  bt'^bited  in  (iloria’a  the 

yciiis.  She  w"^aa  gtad  she  had  bbi  liurried,  Ijeen  moreJ”;  : 

GoQSjjicuohiily^  ahe  was  bf  the  “Thu  onght  to  liave  sej^trjW  np 

French  exodns,  yet  only  Uie  children  of  in  nuir  uftiforms  to  meet  Grace  Jones 
the  devastated  regibna  eoiild  have  hc'ld  ■when  she  canie  home  in  March.  And  she 
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aKi  IwUr  \vbat  yoiiVe  — just  *'\Ve!I  /iluTiJig  the  war/* 

einjim^-  io  Paris'.  , There*s '^  r*^  Mary’s  ttJwVas  «!»art- 
}wiirt*?r,  aiiittier.”  *''  . . . you’re  nof  gOiag  li>  he  disap- 

' teli?p1Vdh?d  the  pap^^  pmn^t’etL  Oioria.  Last  ftpriag'y^ 

; Mpry^’ii  ViRciS^*:^  up.  '‘Last  spring  ,ba.vkfQu«tJ  t)pai^  tpiite  dfe 
you’d  ’iiayl^  bfjen^^  at  ktfst  two,  wfen  t 

cf>^lutt«js>V  Now  I e?c|ject,  \ On§e  t thoUgbt’o.t 

thej^'U  paragrap{i/’4:f/^'^  J^ew: 

Olpr%  iapghed.  **\Vl»o  W'ants  r^iidri*  Oi)})f  ypti  see'- 

ers  or  tjanteod  Itis  nieer  tp  ^ . /hiseiwl  OfU.  VOiO  did,  far  a.s  that 

^ V . Xtis  auHJiibg  |iersop8^,  you  under- 

Her  ^tstief|Jp4k;the  reoiark  Stap<L  not  in  ihp  jpfisU  hut  spring 

eharaetfr,  hiil  at  least  il  uas  conaftirta-  icas  thi-  time  to  epam 
hlc;  And  she  Juid  of  late  i^en  worried  hy  'jMf'i.lier  awtris  we’re  fed  oij  on  thg 
ithft  |>tti  Olptia  might  w suiMhe^  over  her 

■tj£d«r."  I’.’v-'C-  .■  shoulder'  fcphi'.thc  wht'gh  '“Tt’s  done, 

"tfow ' ix  P^yttp?’": ,.  ; ?:  ' . 'l  V ; ..v  • anyway,  ki  whaPs  the  use  diking  about 
*‘ Driveji  as  usuai.  He  had  6 eQ!nfnit.y'.  it?"  ; • , 

tee  as.^  o Olom  felt  Iiasc, 

.suddenly'  flat.  ■ \Tlife  .'War  dp»p'?, 

mg  thesjfi  Ayhejf  ftway'^ftrraiigipg  Presh  Sfpm  harried  Praistw  where  j'od 
parades,  I Terdember^  an,4  patting  loan.s  • eouida’’t  get  Jrivay  from  it,  she  ni;arve}ed 
Over  the  tup,  Springdale  dld  epfendidlyj  at  the  ea^*  assumption.  She  .marveled 
didn’t  it?’’  mo)^  ifae  neyt:  d^y.  But  tlua  Tesiliencie 
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fdf  ‘vybat  you’ve  dofte — just 
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\ -■  :';.Mary,*s.  .hi 

pSiA  ttent  Hp.  ‘‘Last  spring 

y pu  ’d  ’h  ay'p'. 

bden*  gm>d  it>r  at  kaat  two. 
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thej^ll  pnh^ 
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Gktrihiai 
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was  imturid,  f?Jie  t<»Id  l?erseU*,a;  syn^ 
of  fcfee  buoyiincy  that  wii^  4^ 

“fit,  is  awfully  int^estihg  t«  hear  you 
talk,”  jVIWry  Mid.  “ Afecj’!  niotlier, 
wlio  fe  that  with  Laura  Purkpr®  j chHu' I 
know  ghp  and  Sid  had  fallen  d«Ij” 

Ik,.>y4^  iMtih:‘ah  L»k  hehiindt'd  her- 
MIL  to  6nd  the  vital  issues 

in  jheii’  lcM.'al  too, 

fc^t  wet* ’theirs  oiily  by 
^ichi^were  iier  affairs  now,  ^‘eire  they 
ally  tlur  worl^  was  the 
WOikl  and ’Ainerfca  was 
yard,  wouldn’t  k^'t  wa3'  from  that 
iWnligtlity  by  ignofing  ily  as  Payne  , 
secTued  til  ignore  it.  Payue  Was  as  nlj- 
liyfously  al»-!W>rbe<l  in  Anierica  as  though 
there  btid  lieexr  no  warj  <jl6ria  rubbed 
hcr  yiyes.  Had  she  rlrcaiiuf^  the  war? 

. Ofy.;  re\^ysiag;;.Hti) 

slept  herself  baek;  tpl.d:  « bygoiie  a^^  ; 

"-.Waildwg';  up  .Maifty^ireei : ft?rtyMiglit, 
hours  after  her  r^urb  Was 
. thpcfiigh-t-be  fknls^iifedtKiihiigTuitwsv  ; 
haunt  the  night.  Pamiliar,  gro,te*«|uely 
fainiliar,  but  uiueal,  Prauce  had  been 


real.  JSprMigdate  wM  .merely  prepo.ster- 
Ous,  And  3'et  Uu.s  iniwUsiderable  New 
Pngiajid  eity  bi^yght  ^loHa  to  grips 
^■ith  a reality  ft»r  wd«dyiuT  hasty  flight 

through  Paris  w its  iwatless  W 
Md  lisiless,  deihobilited^u^^  had  failed 
to  prepare  .her.  Ptir  if  the w'ar  was  over 
ip  !$IjfuigdAle^^.  ftihpwatidttably  it  wa.s 

dupe.  Thy  foVernmehL  ^^ 

thct  Leyet  Ael  rejiihined 

in  forcM.  fipt  what  vliftTwe-  had  the  goy*r^^ 
^rpraenl;  agmasd.  Siwihj^  lutuitive 
reaelUut?.  The/BpWiddttl^  rehienJ- 

befcd  leavinlf  iWwy.oars  iuteat  bn 

war  w'ork;  )iad  buri^ 

fwgotten  its  prb|ihheeSy  add  w'** 

pulling  togetlu-yj;  prestuitifig  under  its  , 
tDsniupolitari  tssMbor  a^tl^ennihed  and 
energetif  ffcirt t-  Whfpritnow. was  that  en- 
largipgifytnpaWiyi  dhatfl 
irrrtiy^llidt  i^nj^hng  dardt of  coont- 

■ ■ , '■:^\ ;. . ; v’’* '; .' 

Ail  the  phi  aiaitsiosities  were,  out  an 
Mftib  StWfOi « . GViidge-'i  slio  had  fbrgait  ten 
giblw’rd  intb  curious  ehrs.  Fends  as 
juiachroEuistic  to  the  war  mood  as  had 
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been  the  distrusts  that  bred  them 
strutted  in  antebellum  exclusiveness. 
Smiles  veiled  hostility.  What  you 
couldn’t  hear  on  Main  Street  had  in  a 
measure  always  been  negligible,  but  be- 
fore the  war,  as  Gloria  remembered, 
there  had  been  limits.  Now  the  lid  was 
oflF.  How  jumpy  people  were,  their 
nerves  as  unreliable  as  those  of  a shell- 
shocked man!  It  was  as  though  credul- 
ity, stretched  continuously  during  the 
war,  had  at  last  lost  the  elasticity  to 
spring  back  to  normal  limits.  What  you 
heard,  from  prices  to  programs,  stag- 
gered imagination.  But  it  didn’t  stagger 
Springdale.  Nothing  seemed  to  stagger 
Springdale. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Gloria 
heard  that  she  was  going  back  in  a 
month;  that  she  was  engaged  to  an 
Anzac;  secretly  married  to  a Belgian 
count;  that  she  had  contracted  an  in- 
curable disease;  and  that  her  trunks  had 
been  confiscated  at  the  dock. 

“That  is  to  explain,  I suppose,  why 
I don’t  appear  in  more  costumes.’’ 

“Of  course,’’  said  Mary.  “Nobody 
knows  what  to  make  of  you,  straight 
from  France  without  clothes,  Aimt 
Glory.’’ 

“Truth  to  tell,  I was  in  such  a hurry 
to  get  home  I forgot  clothes.’’ 

Mary  laughed.  “ Can  you  expect  this 
town  to  believe  that?” 

“ No,”  said  Gloria,  “ I suppose  not.” 

But  her  welcome  wasn’t  what  she  had 
expected.  Perhaps  nothing  was  ever  as 
you  expected.  And  yet — Gloria  left  it 
at  that.  After  all,  she  had  grown  used 
in  two  years  to  taking  things  as  they 
came,  doing  with  or  without,  as  a situa- 
tion commanded.  What  you  had  to  have 
for  yout  doughboys  you  found  a substi- 
tute for,  if  you  couldn’t  provide  the 
original.  It  was  astonishing  with  what 
expedients  ingenuity  and  necessity  could 
equip  you.  And  she  hadn’t  come  back 
a heroine;  Gloria  Fleming  had  no  delu- 
sions on  that  score.  She  knew  what  she 
had  got  out  of  her  two  years.  Quite  how 
much  she  had  got  out  of  them  she 
couldn’t  tell  any  one. 


“I  was  lucky,  you  know,”  she  said, 
frankly,  “to  have  the  chance.” 

And  Springdale  agreed  with  her.  After 
all,  though  war  was  war  and  she  might 
be  a heroine,  Gloria  Fleming  was  Gloria 
Fleming.  All  Springdale  knew  Gloria.  It 
had  had  no  illusions  about  her  when  she 
went  away;  it  had  none  now  that  she 
was  home  again.  She  had  had  the  time 
of  her  life,  hadn’t  she?  She  was  that 
kind  of  girl.  Plenty  of  men — one  girl 
among  a thousand.  Beyond  question 
there  had  been  hardships;  things  had 
not  been  exactly  luxurious  in  France  dur- 
ing war-time,  but  undoubtedly  much 
was  exaggerated.  Springdale  couldn’t 
imagine  Gloria  sticking  to  anything  that 
was  too  hard.  It  wasn’t  her  way.  She 
had  always  known  how  to  pull  out  at 
the  psychological  moment.  That  was 
why  young  Springdale  had  always  hated 
her,  feminine  young  Springdale.  She  let 
you  in  for  things  that  weren’t  your  doing 
at  all  and  went  off  lightheartedly,  scot- 
free.  Most  of  all  she  let  you  in  for  the 
men  she  didn’t  want.  She  tried  them 
out,  so  to  speak,  spoiling  them  and  pre- 
sented you  with  her  leavings.  Tom 
Callender  was  the  only  man  who  had 
“got  by,”  and  only — Springdale  could 
see  plainly — because  he  was  as  arrant  a 
fiirt  as  she.  Gloria  was  still  tilting  at 
him  when  the  war  came.  Undeniably  she 
must  have  landed  some  one  “over 
there.”  Otherwise  the  two  years  would 
have  been  a failure.  And  Gloria  didn’t 
look  like  a failure.  Tired  and  a little 
worn,  but  curiously  alert  and  trium- 
phant— yes,  and  happy.  The  triiun- 
phant  happiness  was  conclusive.  There 
must  be  a fianc4.  On  no  other  grounds 
could  Springdale  explain  it.  Some  people 
even  said  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

But  what  Springdale  said  about 
Gloria  was  as  nothing  to  what  it  said  of 
the  Callenders.  For  all  her  shortcomings, 
Gloria  was  American;  her  boat,  while 
not  the  first,  had  joined  the  procession 
early  enough  for  Gloria’s  forebears  to 
become  thoroughly  acclimated.  Tom’s 
had  arrived  late.  Tom’s  father  had  never 
been  quite  sure  that  he  wanted  to  stay. 
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Maty  nodded.  “7  do.” 

“Oh,  to  be  sure.  So  did  I at  twenty- 
two.” 

“That’s  the  trouble!”  The  girl 
pounced  on  the  . admission.  “When 
you’re  really  young,  you  don’t  feel 
young.  And  when  you  feel  young,  you’re 
growing  old.” 

Gloria  laughed.  “I  haven’t  a doubt 
you’re  quite  right,  dear.  Have  you 
urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  feel — 
young?” 

“Yes,”  said  Maty.  “Mother  says  I’m 
playing  with  fire.” 

“Who  doesn’t  who’s  alive?  To  lose 
a taste  for  fire  wotM  be  growing 
old.” 

Mary  hugged  her.  “Oh,  you  darling! 
You  talk  to  mother.  Aunt  Glo.  Make 
her  see  I’m  not  too  young.” 

“The  point,  of  course,”  said  Gloria, 
*'is  to  make  sure  it  is  really  fire  and  that 
it  won’t  go  out  on  your  hands.” 

“It  won’t,”  said  Mary.  “It  couldn’t. 
7 know.” 

But  it  was  Maty’s  mother  who  talked 
to  Gloria.  “I  meant  to  have  had  your 
room  done  over  before  you  came. 
Mercy!  It  is  shabbier  than  I realized. 
But  if  you  knew  how  much  I have  had 
on  my  mind  lately — and  you  always  pre- 
ferred to  choose  your  own  colors.  It’s 
terribly  wearing  to  bring  up  a girl, 
Glory.” 

“Is  it?  To  me  a girl  seems  rather 
nice.” 

“I’d  rather  Tiave  five  boys.  You 
know  where  you  are  with  boys,  or  if  you 
don’t  it  doesn’t  so  much  matter.  With 
a girl  half  the  time  you’re  in  a fog  and 
her  father  holds  you  responsible.” 

“Thinks  she’s  your  specialty?  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  Mary?  She 
looks  abundantly  able  to  manage  her- 
self.” 

“She  is,”  sighed  Mary’s  mother. 
“She’s  too  able.  All  the  girls  are.  And 
just  now  she  wants  to  get  married.” 

“And  you,  I gather,  don’t  like  the 
man.” 

“If  you’re  flippant  my  nerves  won’t 
'stand  it” — ^abandoning  her  automatic 
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tidying  of  the  toilet-table.  “I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  talk  to  her,  Gloria.” 

Gloria  hesitated.  “Talk  never  kept 
a girl  from  having  heir  own  way.” 

“ But  you  know  w'hat  he  is  like  and  she 
Imows  that  you  know.  She  hasn’t  for- 
gotten.” 

“Oh,  it  is  some  one  I know,  is  it?  Not 
that  I quite  see  how  that  alters  the  case. 
Have  you  forgotten  what  it  is  like  to 
be  in  love.  Fan?  A woman  in  love  always 
knows  her«man  better  than  any  one  else. 
You  can’t  prove  facts  to  her.” 

“But  Mary  is  really  a child,”  ob- 
jected Mary’s  mother.  “And  you  know 
what  Payne  is  when  he  has  made  up 
his  mind.  You  can’t  budge  him.  I don’t 
say  I should  approve  myself,  even  if 
there  weren’t  all  this  chatter.  Disparity 
of  age  is  disparity.  And  when  did  Tom’s 
infatuations  ever  last?  You  held  him  as 
long  as  any  one.  Then  there  was  a girl 
in  Canada  near  the  training-camp,  or  so 
we  heard.  And  nobody  knows  how  many 
in  England  and  France.  But  here  he 
comes,  hot  as  ever,  dangling  after  Maty.” 

“Fan,  dear,”  said  Gloria,  “if  you  ever 
tdld  me  whom  you  are  talking  about  1 
must  have  been  asleep.” 

“Mercy!  Don’t  you  know?  There’s 
only  one  Tom  Callender.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd.” 

“That  is  hardly  the  word,  is  it?  I’m 
not  blind,  if  I am  her  mother.  When 
didn’t  Tom  Callender  fall  for  the  pret- 
tiest face?” 

Gloria  dropped  lightly  to  the  arm  of 
her  sister’s  chair.  “Poor  little  ruffled 
hen  with  her  one  pretty  chick.  Cheer  up, 
dear.  I don’t  think  you.  need  let  Tom 
Callender  bother  you.” 

“You  mean  it  will  never  come  to 
anything?” 

“Put  it  so,  if  you  choose.” 

“I  had  thought  of  that,  too.  If  we 
could  be  sure  of  time  enough — But 
Mary  is  so  headstrong,  and  Tom  is  all 
for  you  when  he  is  for  you  at  all.  It  is 
something  precipitate  I’m  afraid  of.  If 
you — But,  no,  I suppose  not.” 

“Out  with  it.  Fan.” 

“Very  likely  you  couldn’t,  even  if  you 
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were  willing  to  try.  There’s  a kick-back 
from  such  things,  of  course.  When 
they’re  off,  they’re  off.  And  I wouldn’t 
thi^  of  urging.  But  if  you  covUd  take 
him  on  again — ” 

“As  a temporary  accommodation?’’ 

“Oh,  certainly;  nothing  permanent. 
There,  you’re  vexed!” 

“Not  in  the  least.  I was  merely  find- 
ing out  the  dimensions  of  your  scheme. 
You’re  so  utterly  reckless.  Fan  dear,  of 
every  one  but  Mary.  It  is  beautiful,  I 
suppose,  in  a way;  but  isn’t  it  a trifie 
cold-blooded?  You  don’t  seem  to  "care 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  us.” 

Mary’s  mother  thought  the  adjectives 
odd  on  Gloria’s  lips,  but  Gloria  was  odd 
^ce  coming  home.  Easier  to  live  with, 
but  of  less  hdp.  Fan  suspected,  in  an 
emergency.  It  had  been  convenient, 
having  some  one  in  the  house  who  was 
willing  to  be  unscrupulous. 

“If  you  can  devise  anything  better 
to  do—” 

“Why  do  anything?  Events  might  be  . 
allowed  to  take  their  course.  They  are 
not  always  malicious,  you  know.” 

“ I wouldn’t  dare  risk  it.”  She  wheeled 
on  her  sister.  “Do  something!  Yon 
could  always  do  something  if  you  wanted 
to.” 

Left  alone,  Gloria  marveled.  "What 
was  this  credulity  that  took  such  hold 
on  people?  It  was  easy  enough  to  imder- 
«tand  Mary,  but  Fan  had  never  been 
jumpy.  Her  transparency  had  mated 
with  an  un^iakable  poise.  To  stampede 
Fanny’s  nerves  meant  something.  Gloria 
thought  she  knew  what  it  meant.  The 
whole  town  was  a little  mad — a post- 
war reaction,  possibly  inevitable.  Small 
wonder  that  in  the  general  ruck  of  things 
Fan  had  been. swayed  a trifle  from  her 
stable  base,  had  forgotten,  as  it  were,  her 
Springdale.  When  hadn’t  a look  from 
Tom  Callender  been  enough  to  bring 
the  gossips  buzzing  about  a girl’s  head? 
Fan’s  lone  chick.  Oh,  it  was  all  und«- 
standable  enough. 

But  poor  Mary ! Gloria  committed  no 
fatuous  mistake  of  assuring  herself  that 
Mary  would  “get  over”  it.  She  knew 


girls  do  not  always  “get  over”  the  base- 
less fabric  of  fimt  dreams.  But  you 
couldn’t  dodge  disappointment;  it  was 
part  of  her  new  interpretation  of  life 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  dodge  it,  for 
herself  or  for  others.  The  vital  way  was 
to  take  it,  head  up,  triumphant  in  your 
defeat.  Was  Mary  old  enough  to  know 
that  taking  it  so  wsts  to  draw  its  sting? 

The  conventional  reaction  did  not  at 
this  point  occur  to  Gloria.  The  possi- 
bility of  giving  up  Tom  was  no  more 
o^n  to  her  as  a point  of  view  than  the 
choice  of  whether  to  breathe  or  nou 
France  had  swept  her  beyond  desire;  she 
had,  for  the  time  at  least,  lost  all  sense 
of  acquisitiveness.  It  was  not  that  she 
wanted  Tom;  consciously  she  was  not 
aware  of  wanting  him  at  all;  but  she 
was  exquisitely  aware  of  his  belonging  to 
her.  That  this  sense  of  approaching  con- 
summation might  run  -counter  to  fact, 
might  indeed  be  bred  of  the  potentiality 
of  her  own  mood,  of  the  tingling  pulse 
within  that  proclaimed  all  things  hers, 
could  not  imder  the  circumstances  find 
lodgment  with  her.  Gloria’s  preoccupat- 
tion  was  still  with  faith.  Doubt  of  her- 
self, her  future,  of  Tom,  or  of  Tom’s 
place  -in  that  future,  was  unthinkable. 
And  Tom,  when  he  came,  was  so  em- 
phatically glad  to  see  her.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  delighted: 

“Glory!  You  home?  This  is  jolly. 
When  can  I see  you?” 

“You’re  seeing  me  now,  aren’t  you?” 

“Alone.  I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Small  wonder  her  faith  felt  justified. 

She  walked  to  meet  the  appmntment  in 
beneficent  tranquillity. 

It  was  Tom  who  disillusioned  her — 
Tom  smiling,  eagor,  sure  of  her  help. 

“Talk  to  ’em,  Glory,”  he  begged. 
“Nothing  I say  counts.  They  don’t  be- 
lieve me.  Can’t  blame  ’em.  They’d  deny 
me  the  house  if  that  sort  of  thing  hadn’t 
gone  out.” 

“Deny  you  the  house?” 

“They  want  us  to  wait  till  this  con- 
founded rumpus  blows  over.  That’s 
what  they  say.  What  they  mean  is  till 
I blow  cold  again.  They  can’t  believe 
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I’m  not  the  same  old  weather-cock. 
Mary,  bless  her!  won’t  hear  of  waiting. 
She  wants  to  marry  me  now.  It’s  her 
way  of  standing  by.  What  they  can’t 
see  is  that  she’ll  do  it,  too,  if  they  push 
her  too  far.” 

“You  mean  you  will  let  her  do  it?” 
Gloria’s  lips  formed  words  mechanically. 

“I  mean  that  I’ll  help  her  do  it.  I’m 
not  going  to  run  any  risk  of  losing  that 
little  girl.  Glory.” 

Gloria  forced  herself  to  quiescence.  To 
combat  you  must  understand. 

“Do  you  really — ^love  her?” 

“Don’t  ymi  take  that  tack,  too.  You 
and  I always  hit  it  off  pretty  well.  And 
you’ve  been  across.  You  know  what  it 
does  to  a fellow.  I’m  no  talker.  I can’t 
turn  myself  inside  out  for  ’em.  But  I’ll 
go  dotty  if  I don’t  get  her.  You  always 
could  twist  people  around  your  little 
finger.  Glory.  You  twisted  me.  I had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  try  to  keep  it 
to  myself.  Oh,  I didn’t  succeed,  I knew 
that  well  enough.  Make  ’em  see  I’m 
ready  to  settle  down.” 

Gloria’s  heart  went  cold.  That  he 
looked  to  her  at  all  proved  how  conclu- 
sively she  was  out  of  the  running.  In 
his  assumption  of  her  personal  indiffer- 
ence she  saw  the  refiection  of  his  own. 
But  what  bond  was  there  in  the  mere 
participation  in  a war  to  entitle  a man 
so  confidently  to  her  help? 

“And  if  I don’t  wish  to — ^in  this  case?” 

“Don’t  tease,  Gloria — 'please.” 

Gloria  went  up  to  her  room,  a broken 
woman.  She  didn’t  acknowledge  yet 
that  she  was  broken.  She  told  herself 
that  she  could  get  him  back.  The  illu- 
sion that  she  had  had  him  was  not  more 
complete  than  this  other  illusion  that 
she  could  get  him  back.  And  the  room 
shut  her  in  among  forgotten  moods  and 
turned  the  key.  Old  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  sloughed  off  in  the  liberating 
months,  closed  round  her  with  the  wall- 
paper that  Fanny  had  left  unchanged. 
It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  did  not  try  to 
straddle  file  situation.  She  saw  it  for 
what  it  was,  a choice.  Tom  or  the  new 
Gloria.  And  Tom  she  would  not  give  up. 


Deliberately  before  her  mirror  she  set 
to  work  to  allure.  Now  at  last  the  war 
was  over  for  her,  too.  France  had  been 
a mirage;  this  was  real.  Or,  no;  let  her 
at  all  costs  keep  her  thinking  clear. 
France  had  been  real  enough  while  it 
lasted;  the  trouble  was  that  it  couldn’t 
last.  Nothing  like  that  could  last.  An 
interlude  between  two  wastes  of  peace. 
Peace!  She  laughed  mirthlessly  as  she 
rummaged  out  the  rouge.  Competition 
and  rivalry.  On  what  grounds  had  she 
expected  to  escape?  Immunity  was  for 
the  dead — possibly;  alive,  you  held  no 
secure  title  to  your  own  moods.  There 
was  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  take 
where  you  wanted,  ruthlessly.  Or  if 
there  were  something  better,  it  was  oUt 
of  reach;  you  might  clutch  at  it,  but 
you  couldn’t  keep  it.  What  could  you 
keep? 

A dull  anger  stirred  at  her  heart,  a 
vast  distaste  for  the  woman  who  had 
come  back  to  live  in  this  room.  But  to 
see  the  pity  of  being  dragged  at  the  re- 
actionary chariot  wheels  of  a cosmic 
cataclysm  left  her,  after  all,  in  the  vic- 
tim’s r61e.  The  anger  whipped  color  into 
her  cheeks  and  darkened  her  eyes  to 
brilliance;  the  distaste  and  the  pity 
were  impotent  to  halt  the  dexterous 
hands  or  clog  the  active  brain.  She  must 
see  about  new  clothes  at  once.  Could 
Celeste  take  her  on?  To  work  for  time, 
that  was  her  cue.  How  she  had  come  to 
ally  herself  with  Fan!  You  could  do 
anything  with  time,  if  you  knew  how. 
Triumphant,  Gloria  measured  her  image 
in  the  long  pier-glass.  Her  hand  had  not 
lost  its  cunning.  Maty,  arrogant  little 
chit!  What  chance  had  Mary  against 
her  artistry? 

With  her  hand  on  the  door  revulsion 
swept  her.  With  sudden  passion  she 
longed  for  the  drudging  round  of  the 
canteen,  for  the  hospital  reeking  with 
heroic  pain.  Could  she  steel  her  will  to 
recapture  the  old  fervor?  And  how,  if  she 
didn’t,  could  she  go  through  'with  the 
thing  at  all?  Nonsense!  To  allow  such 
thoughts  was  to  countenance  treason. 
The  battle  was  lost  before  it  was  begun 
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when  you  thought  of  yielding.  She  could 
win.  When  hadn’t  she  won?  But  she 
wished  that  sick  foretaste  of  failure  had 
not  come  to  her. 

“Golly!  Glory,  I’d  forgotten  what  a 
stunner  you  are!”  said  Tom. 

What  Mary  thought  will  never  be 
known,  but  Mary’s  mother  considered 
that  Gloria  was  doing  it  all  for  her.  No 
civilian  in  the  path  of  battle  ever 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  conflict  with 
more  absorbed  concern  than  Mary’s 
mother  in  the  days  that  followed. 

“It’s  no  use.  You  can’t  do  it,  Gloiy,” 
she  said  at  last.  “Half  the  time  he 
doesn’t  know  you’re  here.  I thought  at 
first  you  had  a chance,  but  you  haven’t. 
It’s  been  tremendously  good  of  you — 
I’ll  never  forget  your  trying.  Yarrow  re- 
visited wasn’t  a success,  you  know. 
Arcady  isn’t  Arcady  the  second  time. 
And  people  are  beginning  to  talk.” 

“Chily  beginning?” 

“They  say — oh,  you  can  imagine. 
They’re  rather  jubilant.” 

“They  would  be,  of  course.” 

“I  told  Mrs.  Pratt  I asked  you  to.” 

“She  didn’t  credit  you.” 

“How  did  you  know?  But,  no,  I’m 
afraid  she  didn’t.” 

“Have  you  ever  thought,”  asked 
Gloria,  “that  Mary  and  Tom  might 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands?” 

Mary’s  mother  shook  her  head. 
“Though  I have  often  been  afraid  she 
would  insist  on  being  manied  at  once. 
She  spoke  to  me  about  it  this  morning. 
Made  me  feel  old,  Glory,  she  sounded  so 
womanly  and  sweet.  If  the  man  had 
been  any  one  but  Tom  Callender — ” 

“We’re  doing  all  we  can  to  hound  her 
into  it.  I wouldn’t  take  any  chances,  if 
I were  her  mother.” 

So  this  was  what  she  had  fallen  to! 
The  veriest  shadow  would  have  power  to 
affright  her  now.  Defeat  bred  defeat. 
She  could  never  live  it  down,  if  she  lost 
this  battle.  But  she  had  lost  already, 
hadn’t  she,  irretrievably.  It  was  Mary’s 
victory.  Mary’s?  What  had  Mary  won? 
She  had  been  left  on  the  field,  that  was 
all,  when  Gloria  went  down.  For  it  had 


not  needed  her  sister’s  words  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  win.  If  you  couldn’t  bum  in  your  own 
fire,  what  chance  had  you  of  kindling 
another’s  glance?  Possibly  Mary  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  result. 
Gloria’s  defeat  had  not  proved  Tom  in- 
violable; it  had  revealed  her  own  attack 
as  lamentably  weak  and  insincere.  De- 
fection within  had  overthrown  her.  That 
was  the  amazing  factor  in  the  debacle; 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  herself  she  had 
not  been  able  to  whip  her  veins  to  zest. 

It  terrified  her  to  find  that  she  could 
not  mobilize  her  forces  where  she  chose.' 

In  vain  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
tired,  that  she  had  been  working  too  hard, 
.that  reaction  was  only  natural.  Time 
would  help  her.  But  she  had  so  little 
time,  in  view  of  those  two,  hardly  enough 
for  her  pendulum  to  swing  through  the 
arc  of  its  return  to  normal  beat.  And 
what  good  would  time  do  her,  if  it  came 
too  late?  Time  was  valuable,  like  any 
other  commodity,  only  when  you  had  it 
where  you  needed  it.  You- could  have 
too  much  of  time  piled  up  in  the  wrong 
place.  No,  time  wasn’t  likely  to  help 
her  any.  Nothing  that  she  could  see 
would  help  her,  imless  the  war,  which 
had  got  her  in,  got  her  out  again.  And 
the  war  was  done,  wasn’t  it? 

Done?  Gloria  laughed  mirthlessly.  A 
thing  that  could  hang  onto  you  like  this 
wasn’t  done.  Shattered  her  strange  ex- 
perience might  be — she  called  it  strange 
now — ^broken  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
next  actuality,  in  this  case  the  old,  habit- 
ual atmosphere  of  strife  and  animosity; 
but,  shattered  or  not,  it  had  broken  her. 

The  measm^  of  her  repugnance  was  the 
test,  the  empty  heart  with  which  she 
faced  the  world.  The  old  Gloria  had, 
equally  with  the  new,  made  sense,  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  purport,  but  still 
legible.  This  mongrel  spelled  nothing 
clearly  but  disintegration  and  cross- 
purposes.  Where  was  the  old  keen  ruth- 
lessness? "Where  was  the  happy  buoy- 
ancy, the  eager  kindliness  that  had  dis- 
placed it?  Where  that  marvelous  lucid- 
ity of  mind?  Had  she  been  too  sure  of 
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her  immunity?  Perhaps  immunity  was 
yours  only  so  long  as  you  walked  un- 
conscious. Possibly  the  moment  when 
she  so  keenly  savored  her  own  beatitude 
had  been  the  beginning  of  the  end.  For 
that  was  the  one  thing  clear  to  Gloria 
in  the  morass  in  which  she  floundered, 
'that  all  along  the  line,  from  whatever 
angle  you  viewed  the  affair,  she  had 
lost. 

In  her  emergency  she  thought  of  going 
away,  but  how,  in  its  turn,  could  flight 
help  her,  since,  wherever  you  went,  you 
could  not  get  away  from  yourself?  No, 
she  must  find  a way  to  win  here  on  the 
ground  where  she  had  lost,  or  go  under. 
Somehow  you  must  win,  keep  on  win- 
ning; Gloria  couldn’t  vision  a lifetime  of 
defeat.  But  she  shivered.  She  was 
stripped.  Hope  and  courage  and  confi- 
dence had  fled.  Her  soul  cowered  in  its 
empty  rooms,  and,  so  cowering,  felt  a 
succoring  warmth. 

It  was  uot  without  repugnance  that 
Gloria  Fleming  gave  herself  to  that 
warmth.  Not  so  had  she  foreseen  return 
to  the  civilian  round.  Whatever  had 
happened  to  her  overseas,  integral  to 
that  experienee  was  the  conviction  that 
here  was  no  temporary  thrill.  But  you 
had  to  tidce  life,  she  told  herself,  on  the 
terras  it  was  offered.  The  great  thing 
was  to  live,  to  square  yourself  with  the 
universe  somehow— if  not  as  friend,  then 
as  enemy.  And  hate  was  hot.  Its  fiery 
strength  must  stir  her  sluggish  blood. 

She  threw  on  coat  and  hat  and  slipped 
down  the  side  stairs.  Voices  from  the 
reception-room  told  her  what  Fan  was 
doing.  She  would  walk  and  let  the  fire 
bum. 

At  the  door  she  overtook  Mary,  also 
dressed  for  the  street. 

“Oh,”  said  Mary,  “are  you  going 
out?” 

Whether  it  was  Mary’s  unwonted 
banality,  the  slight  tremor  of  nerv’ous- 
ness  in  her  smile,  her  indefinable  air  of 
readiness  and  decision,  one  or  all  that 
betrayed  h6r,  Gloria  knew. 

“It  is  hot  in  the  house.”  She  sup- 
pressed a yawn.  “Pete  has  too  much 


fire.  If  you  don’t  mind.  I’ll  saunter  along 
with  you.” 

Where  would  Tom  be  waiting?  By 
the  way  Mary  pulled  involuntarily  in  the 
other  direction  she  perceived  that  at  the 
comer  she  had  taken  the  ri^t  tinn.  The 
thing  was  to  be  simple  enough;  Mary’s 
wits  had  been  stampeded  by  surprise. 

Gloria’s  worked  dearly.  The  irony  of 
so  much  beatitude  distorting  itself  in 
the  end  to  the  cheap  melodrama  of  sup- 
pressing an  elopement  was  not  lost  on 
her.  For  this  was  the  end.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  moment  lay  in  its  finality. 
With  her  own  hand  she  was  to  give  tte 
coup  de  grace  to  the  bright  miracle. 

She  stepped  briskly  around  a clump 
of  conifers. 

“Tire  troubles,  Tom?” 

His  hand  on  the  door  of  his  car,  the 
man  looked  past  Gloria  to  the  girl. 

“Did  you  bring  her?” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  “She — she 
tagged  along.” 

Gloria  laughed.  “Am  I de  trap?  But 
you’re  much  too  polite  to  let  me  feel  it.” 

“You’d  better  get  out.  Glory,”  said 
Tom.  “I  mean  business.” 

The  sparkling  glance  of  the  erstwhile 
lover  of  her  kind  swept  the  two  with 
amused  malice. 

“ Oh  no,”  she  said.  “Mary  is  coming 
home  with  me.” 

“ But  I want  to  marry  Tom  now,  when 
it  means  something.”  Impulsively  the 
girl  put  her  hand  on  her  aunt’s  arm. 
“Please,  Aunt  Glo.  You  know  mother 
doesn’t  really  object.  She’s  afraid  of 
father.  And  he  won’t  care  when  it’s 
done.” 

“Tom  isn’t  going  to  have  you  talked 
about.” 

“ I ward  to  be  talked  about,  if  Tom  is.” 

Mary’s  face  looked  very  small  and 
pale  in  the  growing  dusk.  The  first  lights 
began  to  twinkle  in  the  road  ahead. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  take  me,  Tom?” 
she  asked. 

“She  wins,  Mary,”  he  said.  “Con- 
found you!  Glory.  Why  couldn’t  you 
keep  out?” 

Gloria  turned  away.  It  had  never 
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been  to  her  liking  to  roll  a thing  under 
her  tongue.  She  triumphed,  at  least 
temporarily;  prosaically  enough,  with 
no  blare  of  trumpets,  but  she  triumphed. 
Why  wasn’t  she  glad?  Glancing  back, 
she  saw  them  standing  together.  Not 
even  their  hands  touched,  yet  they  were 
as  potently  each  other’s  as  though  their 
arms  had  been  intertwined.  Nothing 
prosaic  there.  What  was  little  Mary  do- 
ing with  such  a look  on  her  face,  as 
though  she  had  come  alive  in  a world 
that  belonged  to  her?  Such  things 
couldn’t  last,  and  yet — what  you  had 
had,  you  had  had.  The  moment,  Gloria 
had  grace  to  see,  was  none  of  hers. 

She  turned  her  back  on  it  and  stood 
irresolute.  Then  she  walked  to  the  car. 
“I  think,”  she  said,  over  her  shoulder, 
and  her  voice  sounded  worn  and  thin, 
but  the  others  were  too  unhappy  to  no- 
tice that — “ I think  if  we  make  ourselves 
small  we  may  be  able  to  squeeze  in  here. 
Drive  us  home,  Tom,  and  to-morrow  I’ll 
see,  Mary,  what  I can  do  with  your 
father.” 

From  the  library  Gloria  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  room  whose  wall-paper  she 
so  disliked.  It  had  been  a long,  hard 
fight,  but  she  had  won.  Closing  the  door, 
she  dropped  to  a chair  and  leaned  her 
head  on  her  hands.  She  was  inex- 
pressibly tired,  so  tired  it  didn’t  matter 
about  the  wall-paper.  She  had  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  road  ahead.  Her  last 
illusion  had  died  and  left  her  certainty, 
and  certainty,  though  it  had  stripp^ 
her,  had  given  her  peace.  There  were 


things,  she  knew  now,  that  you  couldn’t 
go  back  on.  The  new  Gloria  had  been  a 
gift  from  heaven,  but  only  an  act  of 
human  will  could  have  kept  her  here. 

Of  how  long  she  sat  bowed  in  the  dark- 
ening room  she  had  no  knowledge.  Sud- 
denly her  head  lifted  in  swift  surprise. 
It  had  come  back — unbelievable  happi- 
ness— it  had  come  back ! She  had  noth- 
ing to  live  for,  yet  life  palpitated  around 
her;  the  sense  of  it  ran  in  her  veins  with 
ecstatic  tremor.  Through  her  ache  of 
loneliness  and  loss  she  thrilled  to  an  ex- 
quisite quickening,  a limitless  freedom, 
an  enlarging  power. 

Later  it  was  to  come  to  Gloria  Fleming 
with  something  of  shock  that  she  had 
not  loved  Tom  Callender,  that  her 
allegiance  had  been  given  primarily  to 
a passion  not  of  this  world.  But  her 
dubiety,  if  dubiety  it  were,  would  be 
short-lived.  The  utter  health  of  her 
felicity  precluded  doubt.  In  the  thing 
that  bad  happened  to  her  she  was  not 
solitaiy;  her  quickened  mind  glimpsed 
its  like  through  the  centuries.  This,  she 
thought,  was  the  way  people  were  meant 
to  feel. 

At  the  time  she  neither  probed  nor 
questioned,  but  sat  content.  Not  even 
to  Fan  could  she  speak  of  her  experience. 
You  spoke  of  such  things  only  at  risk  of 
becoming  unintelligible.  But  what  she 
had  to  do  was  clear. 

“Shall  you  be  here  through  the  sum- 
mer, Gloria?”  an  acquaintance  ques- 
tioned the  next  day. 

“Oh  no,”  said  Gloria.  “Hadn’t  you 
heard?  I’m  going  back.” 
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III— DETROIT,  TEE  FOURTH  CITY 
BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


Detroit  deserves  a chapter  of  her 
own,  for  in  the  America  of  to-day 
she  occupies  a place  of  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. From  a quiet,  although  a busy, 
port  upon  the  Great  Lakes  chain,  a 
typical  American  city  of  the  middle 
^»de — ^with  middle-grade  enthusiasms, 
ideals,  prosperity  — she  has  suddenly 
blossomed  into  near-metropolitanism. 
Rapidly  she  has  begun  to  be  one  of  the 
great  cities,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world.  Most  world- 
cities  attain  their  full  size  slowly,  with 
<^portunity  to  study  and  to  assimilate 
their  problems.  Detroit  has  had  but 
little  such  opportunity.  To  attach  the 
adjective  mushroom”  to  her  growth  is 
haidiy  fair.  After  all,  she  has  not  been 
one  of  the  “boom  towns”  which  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  the  great  South- 
west, springing  up,  almost  overnight, 
from  a four-corners  in  an  open  field  into 
a melropolitanism  of  sky-scrapers,  of  an 
overpowering  European-plan  hotel  or 
two,  a union  station,  and  unwieldy  civic 
problems.  For,  remember  that  at  the 
banning  of  her  era  of  great  growth  she 
was  far  from  a backwoods  settlement. 
She  was  a rather  progressive  American 
dty  of  the  middle  grade,  comfortably 
prosperous,  charmingly  arranged,  and, 
despite  the  rigors  of  her  Northern  win- 
ters, one  of  the  most  livable  of  our  com- 
munities. That  was  ten  years  ago. 

To-day  she  says  that  she  is  dynamic — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Anyway,  she 
is  tremendous — in  some  ways  almost 
overpowering.  She  worries  but  little 
about  the  future.  To-day  is  her  apple; 
and,  if  the  simile  is  permissible,  she  is 
eating  it  to  the  core.  She  is  prosperous 
— ^nay,  more,  rich  beyond  all  the  dreams 


of  her  founders,  and  smug  in  the  content- 
ment of  her  wealth.  It  matters  little  to 
her  that  at  the  presMit  moment  other 
American  communities  are  particularly 
I}erplexed  and  puzzled.  Labor  troubles, 
labor  misunderstandings,  seemingly  con- 
cern her  not  at  all. 

“We  shaU  open  a little  more  gener- 
ously of  our  purse,”  says  Detroit  when 
rumors  of  these  troubles  and  their  ulti- 
mate possibilities  to  her  own  comfort 
come  to  her  ears.  “Money  will  cure  any 
situation.”  But  this  optimistic  belief 
has  yet  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

We  have  arrived  at  Detroit  after  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  very  heart  ot 
industrialism.  We  have  paused  at  cities 
such  as  Philadelphia,  Bethlehem,  and 
Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania;  at  Endi- 
oott  and  Rochester,  in  New  York;  at 
Cincinnati  and  at  Clevdand  in  Ohio. 
These  have  their  problems  of  misunder- 
standings and  are  worried,  more  than  a 
little,  about  them.  The  lack  of  under- 
standing between  the  employers  and  the 
employed  began  to  concern  Rochester  a 
decade  ago,  and  she  then  evolved  her 
remarkable  experiment  of  the  open 
forums  in  her  city  schools  at  night.  Five 
years  ago  Cincinnati  began  to  feel  that 
all  was  not  well  with  her.  Her  “block- 
unit”  plan  was  the  result.  To-day 
Cleveland  is  worried  about  the  hundred 
thousand  folk  within  her  boundaries 
who  cannot  read,  or  even  speak,  the 
English  language.  Even  a smaller  city, 
such  as  Toledo,  is  in  grave  perplexity 
over  her  civic  problems. 

Our  pathway  from  Cleveland  to  De- 
troit leads  through  Toledo.  No  one  who 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
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the  remarkable  communities  that  line 
themselves  along  our  inland  seas  can 
afford  to  miss  this  brisk  Ohio  city  by 
the  Maumee,  for  she,  too,  has  been  in 
an  industrial  travail,  with  a bitter  and 
long-continued  strike  in  her  great  single 
automobile-factory  and  a long-continued 
suspension  of  her  trolley  service  as  its 
two  chief  recent  factors. 

Of  these  two  situations  the  trolley 
fight  is  perhaps  the  more  interesting.  It 
came  at  the  end  of  a long  stage  of  con- 
stant bickerings  between  the  local  trac- 
tion interests  and  the  local  politicians — 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  similar 
bickerings  and  fights  in  many  other 
American  cities.  There  were  two  things 
that  Toledo  might  have  done  with  seem- 
ing ease — either  permitted  the  trolley 
company  to  charge  fares  that  were  com- 
mensurate with  its  income,  or  else  to 
buy  the  system  and  run  it  as  a civic  en- 
terprise— if  needful,  at  low  fares  and 
charging  the  deficit  off  as  a city  better- 
ment, very  much  as  the  expenses  of  its 
superb  art  museum  and  its  two  great 
high  schools  are  charged — ^for  the  public 
weal.  Unfortunately,  Toledo,  fike  most 
of  our  American  cities  to-day,  is  nearly 
bankrupt.  And  for  that  reason — or 
others — ^it  chose  neither  of  these  obvious 
pathways.  Finding  that  the  main  fran- 
chises of  the  street  railway  company 
that  serves  it  expired,  it  passed  an 
“ouster  ordinance”  in  its  council,  order- 
ing the  company  out  of  the  streets  and 
submitted  it  to  the  electorate  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  in  accordance 
wth  the  workings  of  the  Ohio  law  of 
initiative  and  referendum. 

The  electorate  approved — one  might 
easily  add,  “of  course,”  and  the  politi- 
cians at  the  City  Hall  chuckled.  Now 
they  had  the  trolley  company  in  their 
fingers,  for  they  had  no  intention  of 
enforcing  the  “ouster.”  It  was  merely  to 
be  a big  stick  to  hold  over  the  defense- 
less heads  of  the  trolley  folks.  Good 
politics  this,  and  ingenious  as  well. 

Sometimes  in  this  gray  old  world  the 
best  and  most  ingenious  of  plans  fail 
utterly.  In  Toledo  the  trolley  company 


took  the  “ouster”  seriously;  it  inter- 
preted the  referendum  vote  as  a legal 
order  from  its  patrons  to  get  out  of  the 
streets,  and  out  of  the  streets  it  got.  On 
the  Saturday  evening  following  the 
election  day  of  November,  1919,  it  qui- 
etly moved  every  one  of  its  three  hun- 
dred trolley-cars  out  of  the  town  and  the 
state,  to  points  of  safe  vantage  along  the 
sidings  of  interurban  lines  in  neighboring 
Michigan.  On  the  following  day,  and  for 
twenty-six  days  thereafter,  that  part  of 
Toledo  which  did  not  own  motors  walked 
or  paid  outrageous  prices  to  profiteering 
jitneys,  and  began  to  realize  forcibly  the 
value  of  a public  utility  that  long  since 
had  become  as  much  an  ordinary  part  of 
its  life  as  light  or  air  or  trees  or  grass, 
and  to  appeal  for  the  return  of  its  urban 
transport  system. 

After  those  twenty-seven  fearful  days 
the  trolley-cars  came  back — amid  ac- 
claim and  great  public  rejoicings,  and 
Toledo  began  working  out  a sensible 
basis  of  adjusting  its  trolley  situation. 

Detroit  has  not  yet  seen  a clear  way  to 
such  a basis,  despite  the  example  so 
close  at  hand,  or  despite  the  ten  years  of 
successful  trial  of  the  so-called  “ service- 
at-cost”  plan  in  neighboring  Cleveland. 
One  of  the  genuine  achievements  of  Tom 
L.  Johnson  was  this  last  scheme.  To 
face  an  economic  issue  squarely  and 
bravely,  and  to  realize  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  even  though  wear- 
ing the  guise  of  a humble  trolley-car, 
was  a distinct  step  forward  in  American 
social  progress.  Briefly,  the  Cleveland 
service-at-cost  plan  provides  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
property,  including,  in  addition  to  bond 
obligations,  6 per  cent,  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  trolley  company,  shall  be 
met  by  fares,  which  rise  or  fall  in  accord- 
ance with  a carefully  defined  method,  as 
the  company’s  outgo  rises  or  falls.  The 
city  makes  the  car  schedules  and  other 
operating  conditions  and,  in  fact,  ac- 
cepts the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  property.  It 
arranges  also  the  income  to  take  care  of 
all  such  responsibility,  with  the  definite 
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I tried  to  remind  this  gentleman  that 
my  idea  of  real  metropolitanism  in  a 
city  was  when  it  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  it  was  not  practical  for  a man 
to  drive  his  car  down  into  its  heart  and 
there  park  it  until  he  was  ready  to  re- 
turn home  at  night.  But  he  would  have 
none  of  this  argument.  Did  I neglect  to 
tell  you  that  he  himself  was  a manu- 
facturer of  motor-cars?  Acting  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  business,  I asked  him 
how  many  pleasure-cars — the  trade  likes 
to  have  them  known  as  passenger-cars — 
the  United  States  could  absorb. 

“Our  entire  industry  has  planned  to 
build  two  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand in  this  calendar  year  of  nineteen- 
twenty,”  was  his  prompt  reply.  “There 
already  are  between  five  million  and 
seven  million  across  the  land.  I think 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  nation  could 
buy  and  continuously  operate  ten  mill- 
ion or  twelve  million  cars  without  reach- 
ing what  might  be  called  the  point  of 
saturation.  Mr.  Ford  would  probably 
put  the  figure  higher.  I think  mine  a 
more  conservative  estimate,  however.” 

Twelve  million  motor-cars.  It  seems 
absurd,  doesn’t  it?  Yet  here  we  are 
already,  a car  to  every  twenty  Amer- 
icans, and  in  a state  like  Iowa,  one  to 
every  six.  In  theory,  and  I honestly 
believe  in  fact  as  well,  you  could,  if 
necessity  ever  arose,  pack  the  entire 
population  of  Iowa  into  its  own  motor- 
cars and  move  it  over  the  state  lines 
overnight,  very  much  as  the  Toledo 
trolley-cars  were  moved  out  of  the  town 
and  the  state.  And  yet  the  absurdity 
diminishes  as  you  go  around  and  about 
Detroit  and  see  great  motor-car  factories 
going  up  in  many  directions;  factories, 
given  over  during  the  war  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  being  trans- 
formed into  automobile  production. 
You  recall  Akron,  with  its  overwhelming 
tire  establishments  and  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  with  their  own  great  motor-car 
factories.  Or,  perhaps,  there  in  front  of 
the  Detroit  City  Hall  you  board  the 
interurban  trolleys  which  quickly  race 
you  north  to  Pontiac,  where  motor-car 


manufacture  is  giving  industrial  brisk- 
ness, and  acre  upon  acre  of  small,  neat 
houses  to  what  two  or  three  years  ago 
was  but  a sleepy  county-seat;  or  to 
Flint,  where  homeless  folk  have  slept 
night  after  night  in  rows  of  cots  in  store- 
rooms; or  to  Lansing,  where  the  automo- 
bile-factories to-day  quite  overshadow 
the  state  Capitol  of  Michigan  in  local 
pride  and  importance. 

Of  these  three  Flint  was  to  me  by  far 
the  most  interesting.  It  seemed  hardly 
credible  that  in  six  or  seven  years  a 
community  of  35,000  folk  had  grown  to 
91,599 — by  the  exact  figures  of  the  1920 
census — and  the  romance  of  Durant  and 
Dort,  the  one-time  carriage-builders  of 
that  nice,  old-fashioned  town,  far  ex- 
ceeds, to  my  mind,  many  of  those  which 
I have  seen  spun  upon  theater  stage  or 
within  the  covers  of  a novel.  A quarter 
of  a century  ago  these  men  were  already 
in  quantity  production,  for  that  day  and 
age.  Already  they  had  evolved  their 
famous  two -wheeled  gig  — the  little 
“Blue  Ribbon” — which  they  sold  for 
twenty-five  dollars  to  the  boys  in  the 
backwoods  of  the  Michigan  counties 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a regular  honest-to-goodness 
buggy.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
Durant  had  brought  his  production  of 
the  “ Blue  Ribbons  ” up  to  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  annually.  Then  one  day 
— it  was  barely  fifteen  years  ago — he 
walked  into  the  littered  workshop  of  a 
quiet  mechanical  genius  who  lived  up 
one  of  the  side-streets  of  the  town.  The 
man’s  name  was  Herman  Buick,  and  he 
had  evolved  from  scrap  material  a little 
internal-combustion  gasolene-engine. 

“Scrap  material,  indeed,”  said  my 
friend,  the  Detroit  maker  of  motor-cars. 
“We  were  glad  enough  to  get  scrap  in 
those  days.  Short  lengths  of  brass  piping 
made  good  cylinders;  brass  checks, 
valves;  rubber  valve-handles,  fly-wheels. 
We  worked  with  such  material  as  we 
could  get  in  hand,  and  under  tremendous 
obstacles.” 

But  they  worked.  The  man  who 
stood  behind  Buick  and  who  dropped  his 
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upon  Ann  Arbor,  with  its  well-develoi)ed 
university  (not  thirty  miles  away),  and 
still  bow  its  favor  up>on  great  and  lovely 
“movie-houses”  and  a symphony  or-*- 
chestra  that  in  its  own  great  hall  is 
promised  to  be  a little  finer,  if  possible, 
than  those  of  Cleveland  or  of  Cincinnati. 

“And  yet,”  a lady  of  Detroit  told  me, 
“I  would  rather  do  without  our  fine  new 
orchestra  and  have  our  nice  old  town 
back  once  again.” 

For  please  do  not  forget  that  the 
wealth  of  Detroit  comes  to  as  astonish- 
ing figures  as  its  motor-car  production. 
In  the  eight  months  in  which  1919 
reveled  in  a Federal  luxury  tax  it  paid 
more  than  $55,000,000  into  the  coffers  of 
the  government,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  buying  at  as  high  prices  as  it  chose  to 
buy.  For  1920,  Mr.  John  A.  Grogan, 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first 
district  of  Michigan — ^which  has  Detroit 
as  its  chief  bailiwick — estimates  the 
luxury-tax  receipts  at  $75,000,000.  It 
is  but  fair  to  state  that  these  figures  in- 
clude the  taxes  paid  by  the  motor-car 
manufacturers  of  th^  town  upon  their 
output,  which  in  turn  is  assessed  upon 
and  paid  by  the  ultimate  user  of  the 
cars.  Yet  Detroit  herself  is  a great 
spender. 

“You  feel  that  if  Detroit  were  driilk- 
ing  anything  these  days  it  would  be 
champagne,”  wrote  a friend  of  mine,  a 
newspaper  man  from  New  York. 

We  saw  in  a former  article  how  a 
great  motor-truck  concern  in  Cleve- 
land prospered  in  its  labor  relations 
through  two  methods  so  simple  and  so 
primary  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  setting 
down  on  paper — good  executive  manage- 
ment and  paying  a little  higher  wages 
than  its  competitors.  Yet,  good  as  this 
may  be  for  this  one  industry,  how  about 
the  other  machine-shops  whose  product 
is  not  in  such  popular  demand  as  to 
make  a constant  lifting  of  prices  profit- 
able or  even  possible?  And  where  does 
such  a process,  long-continued,  lead? 
Where,  but  to  the  chaotic  industrial  con- 
dition to  which  so  large  a part  of  the 
United  States  already  has  come? 


Before  we  are  done  we  shall  endeavor 
to  locate  some  of  the  causes  for  this  in- 
dustrial unrest,  and  shall  find  it,  I dare 
say,  in  several  causes — ^wide-spread  ex- 
travagance, both  governmental  and  per- 
sonal; the  choking  and  shutting  off  of  a 
reasonable  flow  of  immigration;  in  some 
of  the  economic  phases  of  prohibition; 
and,  finally,  in  a lack  of  guidance  and 
real  statesmanship  in  these  and  other 
factors  in  our  present  muddled  national 
condition.  The  evidences  of  these  things 
are  themselves  wide-spread,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cases  of  understanding,  of 
conditions  slowly  but  very  surely  bet- 
tering, which  one  finds  here  and  there 
across  the  United  States  to-day,  they 
might  easily  be  considered  genuinely 
appalling. 

But  there  are  cases.  Come  back  to 
Toledo  once  again.  She  is,  unfortu- 
nately, somewhat  overshadowed  by  her 
comparative  nearness  to  such  industrial 
giants  as  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Set  her 
by  herself  out  in  the  Western  plains  or 
in  the  mountain  lands,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a great  tourist  and  business 
center.  Her  proximity  alone  to  a won- 
derful sheet  of  fresh  water  ought  to  in- 
sure both.  Her  social  resources  are  not 
to  be  ignored.  She  not  only  boasts  one 
of  the  finest  clubs  in  the  United  States, 
but,  what  is  to  my  mind  far  more  im- 
IK)rtant,  two  high  schools  of  unexcelled 
beauty  and  importance,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  art  museum  which  for  its  size  and 
scope  is  without  a peer  in  the  whole 
land. 

Toledo  has  great  industrial  resources 
also,  which  are  both  her  pride  and  her 
embarrassment.  I spoke  of  her  a mo- 
ment ago  as  having  been  recently  in  an 
industrial  travail.  W^e  saw  her  involved 
in  deep  troubles  with  her  street-railway 
system,  which,  having  been  backed  as 
far  into  the  corner  as  possible,  suddenly 
ceased  to  emulate  the  lamb  and  adopted 
the  fighting  tactics  and  the  diplomacy  of 
the  tiger.  In  the  same  winter  that  her 
citizens  were  walking  her  streets  in  the 
ashes  of  bitter  moodings  over  their  mis- 
understanding, her  chief  single  industry 
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had  the  pleasure  of  pilot-  ! 
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Judg^^  iKIUitS  hold  of  the  Over-  they  could  not  dy,  This  last  classifica- 
Mtjd  strike,  fie  argued,  and  wdsely,  tipn  is  the  most  iritcrestiug.  They  could 
thiah  the  f«?aee  and  M of  a single  not  say  “scab  **  and  certain  other  um 
American  citizen  should  not  and  cOm.plinmnmry  expres.doiis  to  the  work- 
Could  not,  1)0  npeet.  by  n noisy  brawl  men  who  still  stuck  by  the  plant  and  its 
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‘‘iithereot  right  ’^.to  ftlcket  the  gates  of  workers.  . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  Overland  factofy^  Judge  Killits  an-?  Judge  Killits  made  these  things  plain, 
nounced  that  he  would  pick  tlie  .pipfetk  and  the  strike  sooh  becHme  a.  farce.  The 
for  that  fenee.  And  so  the  hand-picked  plant  kept  haid.nl  wt«rk--ystill  open-«liop 
packets  came,  a definite  a-ssigntaeut  of  and  still  on  ant  eighh^hour  day,  forty- 
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right  of  every  man  to  make  a living; 
second,  the  right  of  every  man  to  work 
at  the  occupation  of  his  own  choice; 
and,  finally,  the  open  shop.  There  was 
not  much  mincing  of  words  or  compro- 
mise about  this  declaration.  The  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce’s  pronun- 
ciamento  with  its  definite  concession  to 
the  workers  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  although  disguised  under  a 
slightly  different  name,  seems  pretty 
radical  in  comparison.  It  came  some 
months  later,  however,  and  in  a few 
months  the  industrial-relation  situation 
can  rapidly  progress — or  equally  rapidly 
retrograde. 

The  Toledo  declaration,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  you  have  just  seen,  concedes 
nothing  whatsoever  to  organized  labor. 
Moreover,  back  of  its  words  is  a pretty 
stout  sort  of  an  employers’  organization 
which  has  not  been  merely  content  to 
stand  back  of  a judge  who  was  willing 
himself  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
strike-pickets  and  the  exact  ramifica- 
tions of  their  individual  jobs,  but  which 
last  fall  organized  a thousand  Toledians 
into  a regiment  to  relieve  the  regular 
policemen  of  the  town  of  the  vast  over- 
load which  the  strike  had  put  u]X)n  their 
shoulders.  These  men,  in  squads  of  twos 
and  threes,  patrolled  for  long  weeks  the 
entire  cities  in  two  beats,  one  from  eight 
in  the  evening  until  midnight  and  the 
other  from  midnight  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  If  there  were  sleepy 
heads  at  the  roll-tops  of  Toledo,  they 
were  reckoned  as  sleepy  in  a good  cause 
indeed. 

Detroit,  while  by  no  means  free  from 
strikes  in  recent  months,  has  not  had  so 
definite  or  long-continued  struggle  as 
this.  She  probably  would  prefer  to  meet 
the  demands,  avoid  obstructions,  and 
turn  out  motor-cars  at  the  top  rates  of 
production;  at  least  as  near  to  top  rates 
as  these  annoying  disturbances  from 
time  to  time  in  coal-mining,  steel-rolling, 
and  transportation  circles  will  permit. 
She  has  not  permitted  or  encouraged 
or  even  witnessed  much  union  develop- 


ment within  her  boundaries — ^particu- 
larly in  her  beloved  automobile  industry 
— chiefly  because  she  has  found  it  easier 
to  concede  at  the  very  beginning  the 
thing  which  the  union  workers  most  wish 
— and  do  not  get  so  easily  in  other  com- 
munities— high  wages.  She  realizes  that, 
generally  speaking,  her  labor  to-day,  as 
compared  with  the  days  before  the  war, 
is  only  about  60  per  cent.  eflBcient,  but 
she  carries  on,  with  all  of  her  youthful 
energy,  and,  despite  both  of  these  manu- 
facturing burdens,  without  a very 
greatly  increased  price  upon  her  product, 
because  her  early  studies  into  eflSciency 
methods  of  production  set  a goodly 
margin  of  profit  for  her  motor-car  build- 
ers. And  she  is  quite  content,  apparently, 
to  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself. 

She  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing cities  in  the  United  States  to  which  to 
pay  a visit.  One  cannot  fail  to  like  her. 
Youth  is  indeed  fascinating,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  city  by  the  straits,  although 
old  in  years  as  we  count  age  in  American 
towns,  is  tremendously  young  in  experi- 
ence. In  fact,  I might  fairly  say  that 
youth  and  youth  alone  seems  to  be  the 
chief  trouble  in  Detroit.  Inexperienced, 
she  has  grasped  a large  economic  prob- 
lem with  but  little  apparent  economic 
understanding,  and  so  eventually  she 
will  pay  a large  penalty  for  her  thought- 
lessness. Youth  is  proverbially  thought- 
less, but  even  youth  must  ofttimes  pay 
the  price.  Not  that  the  youth  of  Detroit 
is  an  idle  or  a slacker  creature.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  seemingly  remarkably  in- 
dustrious. No  fair-minded  man  can  ever 
accuse  Detroit  of  either  loafing  or  lag- 
ging. For  if  one  were  to  forget  her  auto- 
mobile factories,  he  would  still  find  her 
deep  in  the  production  of  stoves  and 
steel  ships  and  a lot  of  other  metal  things 
that  come  in  betv^een.  But  her  motor- 
car industry  is  so  tremendously  over- 
shadowing that  one  cannot  easily  forget 
it.  Locally  and  as  a national  industry, 
its  immensity  is  appalling.  It  is  easily 
the  third  industry  of  the  land  to-day, 
ranking  next  to  steel  and  cotton  and, 
perhaps  by  the  census  of  1920,  over- 
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is  here^  S,1{W  tli<?re~Si7U0  twen^y- 
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hitrof  it,  llnfortunately,  it  is  all  too  ton- 
ality for  saving  a hov;  hiitwlrCd  doftarsi  i^iVable.  Why  ‘/ttrdortimHtely^’?  Let, 
broade,ntiig  by  purely  ojeehsmical  de-  me  ask  you  to  clirb  yojja:  enthusiasDiSv 
ra’  the  life  df  |tiaAy,^^^^^m  folk;.  And  to  lei  the  dazzling  fiiSCm^tidns  cjf  this 
lijit  that  brtiadtpdpg  really  is  no  one  wonder  city  of  .tlfe  North  eeftsg  blinding 
Imi  has  seen,  htnv  th<p  lives  in  you  for  the  hKinieldv  tp  8sk:  yo 

iirope,  often  liot  even  tbift  possessor  of  aider  for  an  instaotvihe  vast  ridated  prob- 
horse>  to  say  ri(‘thifig  of  liavihg  the  lents  ihat  such  a mass  of  jicrsonal  tmns- 
itbiliou  for  un  aubintobile,  ru^ds  to  be  portation  would  bring  to  the  land— at 
Id. 

Three  Uioussind  motor-Gurs  a day  leros  of  bousing  and  repairing  these 
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twelve  roilH^tt  Horsele-.^; steeds,  eight  autos  registered  last  j:ear;  of  this 

luting  their  truffior  0?  bujl^  numlier  I oan  think  of  only  twelve,  pos- 

roads  as  Well  us  tlouJdftig  tie  wdth.  df  sibly  fifteen,  tl^t/arU  '^  pUt  to  com- 
many  of  on  r already"  sadly  ovetWo^  ded  . mcrcial  piix7»6i«e&  ^ 
road-s  in  ordyr  merely  to  accoiJinmdftte:  dmiving  their  living  from  the  upkeep  of 
them.  The  entire  pixTtblertx  fe  lg^fidekinjgi'  these  ; h and  seventy-eight 

It  ulready  defuands  the  e.iitrefid  atlen-:  niaehtheisJ  I have  only  mentioneii  mj 
tii>h  and  the  widest  vision  of  our  tn4s^  ^ toivn  to  sObslahtiate  ray  arguroenE  that 
mjjiert  engineers.  . . ■ .(.  t.,.  the  auto  is  one  of  the  greatest  factots  in 

Its  social  petplexilies  are:;  liowever,  ereaiing  the  chm^s  of  torduy,  Kfteeu 
flltnoiit  as  great  as  its  purely  physical  years  agii  these  niftrr'who  m 
ones.  Here  is  testimony  frOm  a district  ing  their 
fur  reinpte  from  that  of  the  Great  lakes'  ttvailalde  foroi|ihrv*h^thmsw^^^^^t^^^ 

-^rcinj  a little  Vermont  towit  situate  house-paintej^ ' Jeamuge-jjaihteri 
amnng  the  hills  that  line  the  valley  tvf  Iwo  Idaeksimthsliypifei: 
the  Cohiiecticiit.  The  raan  who  gives^H  fuiihers,  one  shofr  two  cJothferSj 

has  dwell  in.  Ihat  village,  for  many  years  and  a 

pa.st;  has  swn  the  great  world  round  ‘‘ Carrjv  tine  mtio  across  the  c>o.untjy 

about  change  and  etmtigpe  greatly,  the  and  yon  will  find  that  the  eoaiing  nf  the 
ctMunmnily  in  winch  lie  and  hi^^^  automobile  has  deprived  ihe  nation  of 

lived  and  died  secnnugiy  quite  imi«‘r-  the  labor  of  Soiiic  ten  million  men  who 
vious  to  ehangeT— imtjl  the  coming  of  the  might  otherwise  lie  engaged  in  mote 
automobile,  Th,nt  9hatt»Sred  completvly  essential  0!CCUpation.s.  ‘‘The  auto  fever 
the  hani  shell  of  its  New  Ejigland  con-  has  stw’h  a grip  on  our  young  men  of 
servutism.  ^ ^ to-day  thut  in.stead  of  placmg  their  first 

“In  this  little  town  of  teas  than  thir-  savings  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  a home 
teen  biindred  irihabittihts.”  he  saysj.  or  a fann,  it  is  generally  t heir.  Erst  pay-' 
“there  were  oiie  hundred  and  seventy-,;  ment  on  iui  auto;  and  this  nicans  that 
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their  labor  from  the  farming  territories, 
and  are  by  no  means  done.  An  investi- 
gation of  farm-labor  conditions  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
made  last  spring  by  the  American  Land 
Service  shows  that  the  farmers  of  those 
three  states  already  were  greatly  worried 
at  the  prospect  of  emergency  labor  for 
the  present  summer  and  the  coming  fall. 

It  is  not  a question  of  wages.  Wages 
for  farm  labor  have  been  high — extreme- 
ly high — ^for  three  or  four  years  past,  as 
the  consumer  of  foodstuffs  certainly 
must  realize.  Right  outside  of  Detroit 
farm  hands  to-day  are  asking,  and  get- 
ting, six  dollars  a day.  It  is  not  a wage 
question.  It  is  a problem  of  getting  the 
labor — at  any  wage  whatsoever.  In  New 
York  State  alone  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  reported  the  astonishing 
and  alarming  fact  that  in  a group  of 
typical  communities  which  it  chose  for 
observation  and  for  tabulation  there  had 
been  a decrease  of  nearly  S per  cent,  in 
farm  residents  and  that  the  number  of 
hired  men  had  decreased  more  than  17 
per  cent.  A movement  of  young  men 
from  the  farms  and  the  little  towns  into 
the  big  towns  which  had  been  in  slow 


progress  for  a number  of  years  had  sud- 
denly been  greatly  accelerated.  For  this 
acceleration  the  war  is,  of  course,  in  no 
small  degree  responsible.  With  immigra- 
tion shut  off,  both  by  new  laws  and  by 
the  crisis  overseas,  industry  scanned  the 
fields  of  America  for  their  man-crop  as 
never  before. 

I am  not  writing  these  paragraphs  in 
any  hope  or  desire  that  the  production  of 
passenger-automobiles — the  “pleasure- 
cars’*  of  the  ordinary  parlance  of  the 
trade — should  be  reduced  a single  car 
below  the  genuine  social  or  economic 
necessities  of  the  country.  I am  metely 
pleading  that  the  other  side  of  its  social 
and  economic  necessities  be  recognized 
— as  perhaps  it  has  been  none  too  defi- 
nitely recognized  of  late.  It  is  because 
of  this  side  of  the  problem  that  I cannot 
recognize  without  a real  thrill  of  satis- 
faction the  turning  of  a concern  like  the 
White  Company  of  Cleveland  from  pas- 
senger-car production  into  the  exclusive 
production  of  motor-trucks;  the  growing 
interest  of  Packard  and  other  great  in- 
dividual manufacturers  of  Detroit  itself 
in  the  development  of  the  industrial 
part  of  their  product. 


WISDOM 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

1 WONDER  was  it  well 

That  you  should  lift  your  hand 
And  call  me  from  the  withered  ring 
I thought  was  Fairyland? 

For  where  I heard  the  pipes  and  flutes 
Now  I can  only  hear 
A little  sad  wind  blowing, 

A little  wind  of  fear; 

And  wfiere  I saw  wild  banners  wing 
Gold-purpled  in  the  sky, 

I see  the  world  where  sorry  folk 
With  heavy  hearts  go  by — 

Oh,  it  is  true,  is  true — 

But  oh,  the  cruel  hand 
That  called  me  from  the  withered  ring 
I thought  was  Fairyland! 
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BY  HOWARD  BRUBAKER 


“ly^OST  of  my  pupils  are  thirteen 
A years  old,”  said  Marian  Hallo- 
way, “and  nobody  can  ever  convince  me 
that  thirteen  isn’t  an  unlucky  number.” 

Miss  Halloway’s  laugh  was  a sort  of 
half-giggle  which  was  a part  of  her  illu- 
sion of  perpetual  girlhood,  like  her  small- 
ness and  slenderness  and  that  tangle  of 
shortish  black  hair  which  she  called  a 
floor-mop. 

Mrs.  Dukes  smiled  symp>athetically 
and  arranged  the  raw  materials  for  tea. 

“You  have  your  troubles,  too.” 

“I  get  mine  in  wholesale  lots.  Fresh 
every  year.” 

“Has  it  been  happening  tiiis  way 
long?” 

The  teacher  held  up  her  two  inade- 
quate-looking hands  with  ink-stained 
fingers  outspread. 

“I  have  been  teaching  for  ten  years, 
and  eveiy  year  I have  had  to  see  boys 
and  girls  lose  their  childhood.  They 
come  into  the  eighth  grade  normal, 
rational  human  beings — ^well,  no,  not 
rational,  exactly — ” 

“Rational  vxnddn't  be  the  word,”  her 
hostess  admitted. 

“Let’s  begin  a new  sentence;  that 
one  is  ruined,”  the  teacher  chuckled. 
“Of  course  some  of  them  reach  the  silly 
season  earlier  and  others  hold  on  to  their 
sanity  a little  longer,  but  the  great 
majority  succumb  when  they  enter  my 
room.  The  place  is  full  of  germs;  it 
ought  to  be  disinfected.” 

“You  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  laugh 
about  it.” 

“That’s  what  has  saved  my  reason. 
But  it  was  a narrow  squeak.” 

These  thoughts  steeped  a moment;  so 
did  the  tea. 

“There’s  some  comfort  in  what  you 


say,”  said  Ranny’s  mother.  “I  thought 
it  was  a special  case.  It  seemed  to  date 
back  to  Miss  de  Vere’s  fine-arts  class 
where  the  boys  and  girls  were  thrown 
together  so  much — ^not  that  Ranny  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a society  man  on 
the  last  night.” 

Both  laughed  at  the  recollection  of  the 
way  Ranny  had  tripped  up  Clarence 
Raleigh,  who  was  about  to  be  crowned 
king  of  the  revels,  and  had  brought  ruin 
upon  the  festivities. 

“The  girb  wouldn’t  speak  to  him  for 
days,”  said  the  teacher,  “but  they  got 
bravely  over  that.” 

“ Well,  then,  after  the  holidays,”  Mrs. 
Dukes  went  on,  “as  bad  luck  would  have 
it,  they  brought  that  Sibyl  Williams  to 
town.” 

“I  know — ^it  was  an  ill  wind  which 
blew  Sibyl  in.  But  if  it  hadn’t  been 
Vera  de  Vere  and  Sibyl  Williams  it  would 
have  been  something  else.  It  always 
happens.  It’s  a stage — a sort  of  half- 
way to  adolescence,  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.” 

“As  far  as  I can  see,  Ranny  isn’t 
especially  carried  away  by  Sibyl  Will- 
iams— ^is  he?  Of  course  she  has  a kind  of 
a dashing  city  manner  and  unusual 
clothes  and  all,  but — ” 

“They  are  all  a little  dazzled,  I sup- 
pose, but  the  worst  thing  about  that 
child  is  her  mania  for  pairing  everybody 
off.  Two  by  two  we  go,  is  Sibyl’s  motto.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  is  Ranny’s  espe- 
cial interest.  He’s  terribly  secretive. 
Judging  by  the  money  he  wants  for  val- 
entines, his  father  thinks  his  affections 
are  quite  wide-spread.  If  there’s  safety 
in  numbers — Now  it’s  ready,  I think.” 

This  was  obviously  the  tea. 

“Goody!”  cried  Marian  Halloway, 
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“ Pm  perishing  for  te^.  ||,  3ii^W|v-,  . ‘‘AVlirja  they  6^^^ 
you  hungiyrtO  worfe  fh  a the  teac4M*f  “Especially 

uunUetl,”  ^ ^ after  m'ct^es.  41  thtiir  hearts  are  busted 

After  the  teaeheCs  (ife  hupi  fjen^  siftyfiii  they  besbjw  Oie  Utee^^  ou  tue-^boys  aad 
Mrs.  Dukesn^iiuied  wheire;  she  lual  left  girls  both*  I l^t  l'Ve  had  more  damageii 

off:^  ^ . ^ ' tiearta  ollei^  fet  we  thar»  anybo^' else' 

‘Mhva'ay,  be  tabes  soifle  prirle  in  his  ift  Good-'by,  I’ru  a rummage  saJe» 
fiotlips  now  aad  couibs  bis  hair  volun-  thttCs  what  1 am.  Good-by 
tarily  and  Washes ^ y With tKW 
his  face^at  ieasl  . efmfesiiihp^ 

as  far  as  his  tbl  1"'  S teacher  Wwst  forth 

laC”  - : j^ppP^  |y  ^ into  her  fbmiHhr 

presentlj' ^Aliss  §&..  r S and  eofigenifi.l 

Halfoway  made  r iW  : world;  . .M-arlah 

signs  pf  departure,  r ; Hattoway*' ; vvas  ap 


Pye  got  tit  go.  I 
must  drop  in  and 
deli  ver  a cruinh  of 
cmnfort  to  Mrs . 
Berkeley,  and  tell 
her  all  is  not  lost.'* 
“ J nan  j ta !”  Mrs, 
Duke-S  ctrtdd  not 
have  u.sed  a great- 
ly different  lone  if 
she  liad  said, 
“pneunionia.” 

'’■  y'eSi  aad  Pni 
gijiitg  ttv  try  to  sug- 
gesi  that  she  re- 
mo  ye  a b o u t a 


S^'VWATv  pE  TAKES  PHIDB  fN  Mja  CrttrUES  . y ; / ^ 

,\NB  costBM  ms  itAia  V0U'i<rsKU,r'*  gooiinon- 

. : . ' school  grade.4  and 

ry  fiomheTdaughr  ^ ^ 

ter  before  she  sends  her- off  to  school.  , • overran  the  bffiee.s  and  stores  and  fac- 
,Iuanita  gUlters  and  3irfg}e.s  like  a parlor  tones  of  the  little  tdwii, 
lamp.’*  . ^ GpOn  her  Way  home  this  evening  in 

As  Miss  Halidway - W she  the  Hyilight,  Miss  Hfliloway’^  heart  was 

.summed  ijp  her  niesmge  of  hope  RTid  Wrong  by  the  pathetic  sight  of  a group 
cheer;  y Don’t w'drry  idtPdt  Jtanu^^  of,  girG,  formerly  able-bodied,  but  n.ow 

a-  lieaUliy -minded  aitimak  It’s  uiiedua?  to  tlie  task  oC  earty’ixjg  home 

thing  they  hayp  t«>  go  thpmgh,,'  jike  fhtdr  Ovxm  slades^^a^^  'I'hi.s  Wjrk; 

niexj^les.  IfpeldiOFi^'  fOrtlunu  Wdm^  was  done  l\V,  uM.skilted  laborers  who 

hftjt,  aiflei^  all, j th^y  hre  UieldkC  pf  their  menial  pf»si- 

tlidy  (nihget  of  tlio  eighth  gmde  sntC  The  oompawy  w 

I can’t,.'"  . as  though  Sibyl  Williams  hmi  given  the, 

A-s-sbe  helped  her  guest  with  her  toat  order,  but  there  Was  no  p)y  ciianected 
Airs.  Dukes  gave  her  a haif-whijnsical . with  Uie  euterprise,  The,'^*  Imys  ntight 
luig.  ha  ve  bertii  on  the  woy  to  keep  an  eogoge- 

'’Tirerc  have  Ixeeu  times  when  I hoped  inent  With  the  firing-squad,  l)ae  of 
, Unit  the  object  of  Kaimy’s  devotion  Was  these ; Ixeasts  of  bnrdeu  was  Randolph 
you.'*  Harrington  Dukes,  and,  though;  a great 
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deal  of  winter  dusk  intervened  between 
them,  it  was  clear  that  he  bore  the  skates 
and  company  of  the  gUtteiy  and  jingly 
Juanita  Berkeley. 

“And  I have  been  out  comforting 
those  two  stricken  families!”  thought 
Marian  Halloway.  At  the  nearest  street 
light  a homeward-bound  citizen  ob- 
served that  the  eighth-grade  teacher  was 
laughing  to  herself. 

The  historian  of  this  period  has  a 
painful  duty  to  perform;  he  knows  how 
Gibbon  must  have  felt.  It  was  a time  of 
softening  and  decay,  the  weakening  of 
moral  fiber,  the  breaking  down  of  high 
old  standards,  of  simple,  homely  virtues, 
honest  antagonisms,  taboos  handed 
down  from  jungle  days.  Life  had  become 
compUcated,  happiness  had  given  place 
to  social  duties,  parties  had  been  held,  a 
“crowd”  had  been  evolved,  manners 
had  grown  up,  pride  of  clothes  and  clean- 
liness had  been  bom.  The  descent  to 
Averaus  is  no  easier  than  that  toboggan- 
ing down  the  moral  plane  in  the  sub- 
high-school  days. 

The  process  which  had  been  dormant 
so  long  had  developed  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  autumn  class  in  which 
boys  and  girls  had  reveled  and  been 
artistic  together  was  of  brief  duration, 
but  the  evil  which  Vera  de  Vere  did  lived 
after  her.  Saturday-aftemoon  dances 
followed,  and  formerly  self-respecting 
characters  almost  cheerfully  put  aside 
the  joys  of  the  chase,  inserted  themselves 
into  stylish  garments,  and  did  what  they 
fondly  believed  was  dancing. 

From  dressing  up  on  Saturday  after- 
noon to  dressing  up  on  school  days  was 
an  easy  downward  step.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary Arthur  Wilson,  decidedly  the  weak- 
est link  in  the  chain,  openly  appeared  in 
school  with  a stand-up  collar,  giving 
some  flimsy  excuse  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely clean  and  had  to  be  worn  once 
more,  anyway.  This  seed  fell  upon  fertile 
soil,  and  presently  stand-up  collars  grew 
where  only  necks  had  grown  before — 
collars  with  the  wings  turned  down  in 
front,  but  otherwise  elegant  and  painful. 
Ranny,  neither  a radical  nor  a last- 


ditcher,  presently  joined  the  white-collar 
slaves  after  he  had  grown  so  unhappy 
(in  what  father  called  his  “neckedness”) 
that  the  family  had  been  compelled  to 
yield. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  the  history 
of  civilization  Ranny  took  to  combing 
his  hair  in  the  prevailing  mode,  parted 
as  the  brain  is  parted,  then  pasted  down 
across  the  forehead  at  a fetching  angle, 
so  that  each  up-to-date  person  peeked 
out  upon  life  from  under  his  own  private 
gable.  The  hair  had  to  be  long  for  this 
process,  the  close-cropped  or  convict 
heads  of  the  earlier  day  being  now  quite 
out  of  favor,  but  it  had  to  be  neatly 
trimmed  about  the  ears  or  ridicule  would 
result.  There  was  an  art  in  knowing 
where  hair  should  be  long  and  where 
short. 

It  is  surprising  how  great  an  influence 
Sibyl  Williams  had  upon  the  thought  of 
the  times.  If  this,  as  Miss  Halloway 
held,  was  simply  a biological  stage,  the 
sophisticated  city  girl  fitted  into  it  so 
perfectly  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  biology  and  which  was  Sibyl. 

She  was  the  guest  for  the  winter  of  her 
locally  respected  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  Pierce 
Thompson.  Her  health,  it  was  said,  was 
not  sturdy,  and  life  in  the  rural  districts 
was  indicated.  Adults  had  a story  that 
Sibyl’s  parents  had  come  to  some  sort  of 
break-up,  financial  or  otherwise,  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  had  thus  become  the 
residuary  legatee  of  this  doubtful  a.sset. 

The  girl  had  passed  the  pre-holiday 
period  at  Miss  Trout’s  select  school  in 
the  city.  The  health  hypothesis  would 
account  for  her  withdrawal,  so  also 
would  the  financial-reverse  theory.  Sibyl 
herself  claimed,  to  sworn  friends,  that 
she  had  been  expelled  for  independence 
of  spirit  and  refusal  to  grovel  to  un- 
worthy instructors.  Everybody  there- 
fore helped  himself  to  the  theory  which 
suited  his  taste. 

At  any  rate  she  had  come,  bringing 
with  her  a lot  of  new  ideas  and  clothes 
and  some  exotic  words  like  chaperon, 
matinee,  case,  and  crush.  She  was 
constantly  offering  to  bet  boxes  of 
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‘‘Twthies**’ a ravnfcfttiiw  not  cuiT  fh^  im  now  unable  td  support 

lotad  iBiarts;  It  wits  he?  habit  to  wear  r hrffi  ufi. 

**  fr!^ka''\ instead  obdreaseSi  ^and  wor^^^  Sifejd  berSeH  had  able  to 

^irl  frieHtis' were  taken  ip  and  granted  a sIackJ  ^Inae^  Lut  of.  course  she  was 
private ’tdew  of  ft  pair  of  elbowdeujd^b  idaJbf  deiieftte,.  . 

gloves*  it  to  On  the  evening  when  Miss  Halloway 

exist  in  gjiyeoilV  cIrelftSf.  S liad  s«h  the  laelancboly  swains,  mpvtng 

teeoj  and  sfe  Jhad,  Ity  her  owTi  toides*  toward  thing  had  hap^ 

aioh,  step  a good  ddsl  «f  Ijencd  in  this  wise*  The  crowd  Imd  been 

Jt  seenied  to  idea,  to  skating  in  pairs  acOordiag  to  orders  and 

ahoUsh  all ; detiiaiwaiic  instiluttops  and  hod  b^h  coinpelled  bjf.  gathering  darh^ 
erect  oa  their  rmiis  a queendom  with  pess  by  cad  it:  a day^s  work;  Whett  all 
herself  ip  the  title-rdie.  The  niethodwKs  slu%tcs  diad  Iwen  renioveil  the  social 
old  aiid  wnyplo*  used  always,  ip  .deahng  que^^  set  thiu^  in  ihotioa  by  tliis  tacb- 
with  backward  peoples — create"  a de^  ful  suggestion J 

jrtand  iwui  then^s  '^^itis  she  set  ‘'Jlanhj%  you  and  Jaadiba  go  ahead, ** 

;ftbout  bracketing  danves  togvtherx^^^^^m  “ WelU  ftU  tight,^'  Thus  Hanny  boWed 
or  without  their  ownjers’  consent.  She,;  to  fate  and  Ju&nita. 
feducotVlhe  btiys  to  « State  ’ But  Juanita,  it  appeared.,  had  not 

neSs.  'ibiOi  )>as8cd  thein  been  officially  notified  jof:bernoriuiialion 

were  apples,  nibbling  -a  Jit-tlV-  herstdf  • and  she  was  too  perfect  a lady  to  be 
from  time  to  time.  Thus  she  qaickly  aware  that  aiiythuig  whs  going  on. 
aetjuiridi  a feaderShip  thtough  litw  Stb^^  the-  liadcward  gallaot. 

penfrOl  of  ibis  Cstienti^^ 

hpr  idfPeHt  eadea\''ors  skating  hod  be^  L jdeasiire  of  your 

pome  ft  dbeduf^^^  iSympanyl”  lie  grpwledv 

widvipthin,  but  Juamta  was  satisfied 
d^sl^M’  ftidJ  evtia  cut  sioiple:^*^^^^^  with  the  letter  of  the  fimial  law%  . , . 


TllHQDOHOX/T  TUB  BNTITtB  UOIH  AN»  A IlAIjP  UE  WAS  JpAIifrrA’a  ^tE  SUPPORT 
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“Certainly,”  she  replied,  and  deliv- 
ered over  her  skates,  symbols  of  his 
slavery. 

Other  pairs  were  now  arranged  by 
Sibyl’s  skill,  and  soon  the  entire  company 
was  moving  like  the  animals  in  the  ark. 
Sometimes  after  parties  the  boys  had 
taken  girls  home,  the  choice  being  made 
by  lot  or  adult  appointment.  Ranny  had 
always  done  his  duty  as  anybody  saw  it, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  a protector  of  maidenhood  on  the 
way  home  from  the  lake. 

The  next  day  Sibyl  said  to  him,  “Well, 
I hear  you  got  her  home  all  right.” 

“Yes,  we  didn’t  have  any  trouble.” 

“Well,  I should  say  you  didn’t!” 

“Huh?” 

“If  you  knew  what  she  said.” 

“What ’d  she  say?” 

“Trade  last.” 

Ranny  searched  his  memory,  for  ac- 
cording to  this  device  compliments  had 
to  be  paid  for  in  kind. 

“Tom  Rucker  said” — ^Ranny  gulped 
over  the  words — “he  said  you  had  a — 
a awful  purty  hat.”  This  was  a true 
report,  though  he  had  a feeling  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  friend  in  passing  it  on. 

“That’s  a stingy  one,”  said  Sibyl.  “I 
oughtn’t  to  give  you  mine.”  However 
she  did.  “Juanita  said  you  were  the 
nicest  boy  in  this  class.”  Ranny  stood 
this  shock  bravely.  “If  you  try,  I think 
you  could  have  a case  with  her.” 

“Well,  I won’t  try.” 

“You’re  a funny  boy,”  said  Sibyl. 
“Here  you  are  nearly  fourteen  years 
old.”  She  implied  that  time  was  slipping 
away  and  Ranny  was  drifting  into  old 
bachelorhood.  “Juanita’s  a lovely  girl,” 
she  concluded. 

“Well,  I never  said  she  wasn’t.” 

Sibyl  took  this  guarded  compliment, 
decorated  it  slightly,  and  promptly  put 
it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

The  period  which  followed  was  a 
study-hour,  so  Ranny  made  a study  of 
Juanita  Berkeley,  who  sat  only  two  rows 
from  him  and  a little  forward.  He  had 
never  especially  liked  her  before,  but 
at  any  rate  he  had  never  especially  dis- 


liked her.  He  was  neutral.  She  was  not 
as  tall  as  he;  in  fact,  she  was  built  on 
the  low,  broad  lines  of  a bungalow.  She 
had  wholesome  red  cheeks,  of  which  she 
was  secretly  ashamed,  and  fiaxen  hair 
like  sister  Lucy’s  doll.  In  her  adornment 
she  was  gaudy  rather  than  neat;  the 
teacher’s  efforts  had  not  dimmed  her 
luster,  for  she  still  glittered  like  the  bar- 
baric East.  She  was,  moreover,  an  easy 
laugher.  When,  surprisingly  soon,  she 
turned  and  caught  Ranny’s  gaze,  he 
pulled  up  the  wings  of  his  collar  so  that 
they  stuck  into  his  neck  in  the  fashion 
affected  by  high-school  Beau  Brummels. 
It  is  a sad  reflection  of  the  low  state  of 
Ranny’s  reason  that  he  should  expect  a 
giggle  of  appreciation  over  this  weak 
j)erformance.  Nevertheless,  he  got  it. 
Also  he  got  a note  by  an  early  under- 
ground mail. 

Dbar  Ranny, — ^Will  you  lend  me  your 
knife  to  sharpen  my  pencil? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Juanita  Berkeley. 

To  which  in  due  course  Ranny  replied 
as  a gentleman  should: 

Dear  Juanita, — Send  me  your  pencil  and 
I will  sharpen  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Randolph  Harrington  Dukes. 

Though  their  content  was  perhaps  not 
of  cosmic  importance,  these  letters  were 
destined  to  have  a profound  influence 
upon  Ranny’s  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  ten  or  twelve  people 
were  aware  of  this  diplomatic  exchange, 
but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound 
to  silence,  and  the  matter  was  pretty 
thoroughly  aired  when  school  was  out  in 
the  afternoon.  The  custom  had  grown 
up  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race  to  saunter  down-townward 
in  some  proximity;  the  carrots  and  the 
radishes  still  clung  together,  but  the 
bunches  were  in  the  same  basket.  Here 
the  boys  went  through  all  the  processes 
of  showing  off,  acting  up,  performing 
feats  of  strength  and  humor  for  an  un- 
critical audience.  By  easy  stages  and 
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king  quit?'  a;  wliU?  Ifv  a given  sonij  distaste;  Rinf 

«nt,  Uie  jjTOt-essidu  self  fnun  huiViimkindv 

fie?,  where  eyeryi>o<ij'  \VaS  'tqld  that,  ‘‘1  got  tn  iS?  hoRiej'**  to  bis  fel- 

ere  was  no  niaiiJ.  As  these  iowS'.  *^1  can’t  go  skiaUijg  to-dajT,” 

e could  uot  possibly  have  ajiytlung  to  lu  cariying  out  ibis  nroinise  lie  gave 
y to  one  aiiQlher,  they  said  at  here  at  ; Ids  motJiw;  something  of  a shock, 
eat  length  exclaimed, 

idnjbfed  aud , pfg  geqeTid  jmidic  §uf--;^  " 

red  amnios.;  . honie  work  to  do.'- 

To-dayj  h!iw<?vcrfc  there  WHS  f*»r  Kanny  rri^^^^  “^I 

Yariation;::;:As;the  yroWd:-,B.'«?^ij|?rjfeet^’i;:;;;^ie«s'i';biAi^ 

g ujjou  its  ;eiitertainiug  W'ay,  *£  famogs  .Moflier  felt  his  forehead  iiiid  made 

it,  Bud  Hicks  by  iiuoMS  shovM  Raruty  him  show  Itis  tohguc*  biit  h?  seemed 

oleiitly  agaifi.st  thebbject  of  his  tdlcgcd  normal,  WliatyyCT  feejing  nlArtn  she 

jvoliou.  may  have  had  id  ibis  jsilddetv  svudM^ 

“There’s  your  girh”  he  said,.  nes.s  was  miiigled  walli  letiid  thatka^ 

Now  duarjiU  wiu;  wnsideraWy  jarte^,  rate*  she  ktiew'  where  lie  was  rm^ 
r-.Rud,  : Hicks’s  Joke'S  .-were"'' -^vbat  .he/w-as-dumg-/' 
ifier  tisau  subtle,  and  it  Wiiw  Uaiury  closed  his  b dqurf  tis- 

I %«my  that  she  was  tensibiy  to  shui  t>Ut  the  inhureeut  childish 

y’^tb^vAhatf .'she  ^criei|c"y vth}Jak':-^!praHiy-:of  his;  lillle-si^^Sr-^Tuc^i,’^^^ 
iij’rc  liortid.’^  - iuciined  to  make  hay, whUe  the  sun 

Rajitiy,  in  his  youth  and  inexjierirt'iee.  sbo'iie^  for  she  lunl  hot  Had  tier  hll  of  her 

ok  this  as  a siueere  espressiun  of  per-  brother's  society  . recently ^ Ranay  spread 
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out  his  books  and  papers  as  for  a feast  of 
knowledge.  How  much  finer  and  nobler 
this  was  than  wasting  time  upon  girls! 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  written 
‘‘Juanita”  eight  times  upon  his  paper 
and  rubbed  it  out  again.  Also  he  had 
frequently  sung  mentally  the  exquisite 
song  beginning: 

Nita,  Wa-ha-ha-nita. 

Ast  thy  soul  if  we  mus’  part. 

This  was  all  he  knew  of  the  song. 
Ranny  was  a very  good  singer,  but  this 
was  a secret  of  his  own;  no  other  person 
had  ever  remarked  it.  The  better  to  pre- 
serve his  secret  he  usually  did  his  singing 
entirely  in  his  mind.  His  mental  notes 
were  especially  clear  and  true. 

He  had  heart  sinkings  at  the  displeas- 
ure Juanita  had  shown.  She  was  not  his 
girl,  or  anything  like  that,  but  she  had 
spoken  highly  of  him,  and  if  he  had  not 
offended  her — who  knows?  But  now,  of 
course,  all  was  over  between  them.  He 
resolutely  erased  the  name  for  the  ninth 
time  and  plunged  into  his  work,  resolved 
to  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  Pierian 
spring  of  composition  and  rhetoric — as 
soon  as  he  had  combed  his  hair  a little. 

Anyway,  why  should  girls  lose  their 
reason  about  him?  His  hair  was  unruly 
when  dry  ; it  fell  down  over  his  eyes  and 
stood  up  in  a scraggly  clump  around  the 
pole.  His  complexion  was  disheartening. 
His  clothes  did  not  fit  like  Raleigh’s 
advertisements  in  the  Bulletin.  Always 
a little  too  tight,  his  trousers  crept  up 
from  his  knees,  disclosing  a hiatus  of 
flannel  distressing  to  a sensitive  nature. 
His  jacket  sagged  at  the  back  of  his 
neck,  leaving  his  white  collar-button  in  a 
state  of  indecent  exposure. 

To  be  sure,  he  did  not  have  deformed 
ears  like  Tom  Rucker  (thus,  in  those 
changing  times  had  Tom’s  loose  and 
comic  ears  changed  from  an  asset  to  a 
liability).  He  was  neither  corpulent  like 
“Fatty”  Hartman  nor  |skinny  like 
Arthur  Wilson.  He  was  normally  several 
shades  cleaner  than  Bud  Hicks,  and 
cleanliness  was  now  next  to  stylishness. 
Yet  all  these  boys  had  already  had  their 


names  bracketed  with  those  of  girls  (sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice)  and  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  a little  out  of  date. 
He  who  had  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in 
stand-up  collars  and  hair-cuts  was  falling 
behind  in  the  matter  of  girls.  Sibyl  Will- 
iams already  thought  him  a little  queer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  eighth- 
grade  matches  was  made  in  heaven; 
certainly  none  was  effected  without  a 
great  deal  of  earthly  prodding  by  Sibyl 
and  public  opinion.  The  principle  of  self-  • 
determination  did  not  apply.  Ranny  was 
to  feel  the  power  of  this  social  machine 
the  next  morning. 

It  just  happened  that  Juanita  herself 
was  overcome  by  a craving  for  an  en- 
cyclop)edia  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ranny  was  refreshing  his  memory  at  the 
dictionary  next  to  the  bookcase. 

“Are  you  mad  at  me?”  she  whispered. 

“No;  I thought  you  was  mad  at  me.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  mad  at  you.”  Juanita 
beamed.  The  light  of  her  smile  lit  up 
six  or  eight  rows  of  open  faces  in  the 
orchestra. 

Before  many  hours  had  passed  Ranny 
discovered  that  what  he  had  conceived 
as  faintly  possible  in  the  fullness  of  time 
was  now  accepted  as  an  accomplished 
fact  by  all  of  his  acquaintances. 

The  perils  and  responsibilities  of  his 
new  position  were  to  be  demonstrated 
before  this  day’s  session  was  over.  Miss 
Halloway  was  conducting  a history  reci- 
tation; she  had  just  asked  a question, 
leaving  it  suspended  in  midair  while  she 
searched  for  a likely  victim.  She  en-  • 
countered  the  eyes  of  Juanita  Berkeley 
fixed  upon  her  as  if  in  profound  and  soul- 
ful attention;  an  even  more  experienced 
teacher  might  have  been  deceived. 

“Juanita,”  she  said. 

The  young  lady  jumped  as  if  Miss 
Halloway  had  put  an  electric  wire  to  her 
instead  of  a question.  It  developed  that 
she  did  not  know  the  answer,  that  she 
did  not  know  the  question;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  for  a moment  that  she  thought 
this  a recitation  in  physiology  instead  of 
history.  Miss  Halloway  said  to  the  su- 
perintendent that  evening  after  school: 
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upon  the  topics  ol  iJlje  pull^  down 
hb  trousers  tfae  imderwear  line, 

adjusted  bis  coal-ccillar,  and  pushed 
hacb  his  danj»Urif  hidr.  llovinp  thus 
made  himself,  he;  went  after 

Miss  Hailowayb  easy  grotinder^^ad 
futtihled  it  Vteyood  hope  of  re<»very.:  ; ; 

“Well,  sontel>ddy  isn't  here 
afternoon,’’ siiid  the  teacher,  ; : 

It  is  always  good  husineaa  JtP  JoUgh  ttt 
the  jok«^  of  one’s  teacher,  father.;:  or 
employer,,  public  which' had  made 
Ihirtny  yphat  he  was  to-day  roared  at  its 
Oift*  iS<»rry  handiwork.  Humiliation  a'nd 
de^whitionwere  rfea.sonab}y  cs>h}pjete. 

But  there  was  a solid  foti’adafiOii  id 
Rannyb  charaeter.  He  had  put  :his  hand, 
to  the  plow'  and  would  nql.  tjirrt  back. 
He  was  ;goinjp;  through  with  tbb  thing  if 
it  killed  him.  So  that  veiy:  afternoon 
found  him  at  the  lake  in  the  giddy  W'hiri 
of  Society,  and  tliToughout , the.  entire 
hour  and  a half  he  was  Junnitk!*  sole 
support.  Wlieo  it  was  time  to  go  honte' 
he  Oini tied  the  formula,  ’^May  I have 


**1  don’t  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
ft  girl  of  thirteen.  I think  it’s  jis  near  a 
Tas.’num  ?ts  nature  ever  TOraea.’’ 

Itanny  was  humiliated  at  Juanita’s 
ct'llnpse;  :he  shared  her  shame  at  the 
Bliertltet  went  arouitd.  He  felt  Innis^ 
blushing  fdr  her-dn  fact,  he  Was  appar- 
entiy  doing  all  the  bhiihirjg,  for  his  htdy 
frieod  did  not  ieem  gi^lly  - distressed 
Faildi^  in  fecitation  Po  nowl  e^lleri^ 

epee  for. tier.  Whatever,  ii  was  thsit  had: 
got  Juanita  her  pri'sent  fKJsition  'in 
Ranny^s  esteeni^:  it  was  not  mtellertual 
briiliati'ce. ' . . 

Mbs  Hallow’tty  saw  that  she  would 
have  to  apply  at  .^nie  other  fountain  of 
wi.sdiinn  if.  she  wished' to  be  enUghlened, 
W'hat  foUowed  dsb  inftlicious  mischief  on 
the  pint  of  one  of  , those  iiMps/W’hich  make 
eonnections  op  the  suhednscious  swLtcli- 
board.  : : ; 

‘‘Rannyi  yoii  tell  US,  Juftnita  seems  to 
be  ali.sent;  to-day.”  > 

' The  condemned  man  arose,  amid  faint 
snickers  from  those  who  kept  infoirwed 
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the  pleasure  of  your  company?”  and 
said,  instead,  “Well,  are  you  ready  to 
go?”  Being  somebody’s  beau  was  not 
without  its  compensations. 

The  valentine  problem  now  solved  it- 
self. He  sent  Juanita  a ten-cent  lacy 
affair,  that  being  the  highest  degree  of 
affection  represented  in  the  local  station- 
ery-store. The  rest  of  the  paternal  quar- 
ter he  invested  in  two-  and  three-cent 
protestations  of  undying  esteem,  which 
he  distributed  around  like  anchors  to 
windward,  not  forgetting  to  pay  tribute 
to  Miss  Halloway  and  Sibyl  Williams, 
and  some  comic  insults  for  his  closest 
boy  friends. 

If  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth,  this  must  have  been  some  sort 
of  substitute,  for  it  ran  as  smooth  as  the 
ice  on  the  lake  and  was  not,  to  tell  the 
truth,  much  warmer.  But  presently  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  put  an  end  to  the 
skating  and  Ranny  saw  little  of  the  lady 
of  “his”  choice.  He  could  not  associate 
with  her  without  some  sort  of  excuse. 
The  companionship  of  one’s  kind  is  a 
juvenile  Dutch  courage;  Ranny  was 
lion  - hearted  enough  in  crowds,  but 
alone  he  was  a shrinking  violet.  When, 
unprotected,  he  observed  the  fair  Juanita 
come  glittering  down  the  street  like  a 
wagon-load  of  mirrors,  he  was  overcome 
with  shyness  closely  approaching  fear. 
He  disappeared  from  the  face  of  nature 
with  great  suddenness.  He  did  not  wait 
to  ask  her  soul  if  they  should  part;  he 
ran  down  an  alley  and  stood  behind  a 
barn  until  the  danger  had  blown  over. 
The  rest  of  the  day  he  si>ent  reproaching 
himself  for  his  lost  chance,  yet  the  very 
next  time  opportunity  knocked  at  his 
door  he  hid,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cellar. 

The  idea  of  going  to  the  Berkeley 
home  and  making  a call  up)on  Juanita 
was,  of  course,  unthinkable,  yet  he  had 
to  see  something  of  Juanita,  if  only  to 
keep  his  public  franchise.  The  only  thing 
that  a self-respecting  person  could  do 
was  to  find  some  sneaking,  underhanded 
way  of  hanging  around.  Thus  “ Toots  ” 
came  into  Ranny’s  life 

“Toots”  was  a plain  necessity;  if  he 


had  not  existed  he  would  have  had  to  be 
invented.  This  necessary  evil  was  ten 
years  old.  The  appellation  was  simply 
the  Berkeleys’  way  of  atoning  for  their 
injustice  in  naming  him  Harold.  For 
“Toots,”  regret  it  as  he  might,  was 
Juanita’s  younger  brother. 

The  official  discovery  of  “Toots”  took 
place  one  Saturday  morning  not  very  far 
from  the  glorified  cottage  where  Juanita 
made  her  earthly  home.  “Toots”  had 
found  a slippery  place  on  the  sidewalk 
and  was  polishing  it  further  by  sliding. 
Ranny  approached  him  with  fair  words 
and  a stick  of  gum,  and  was  taken  into 
his  confidence. 

“Now  if  I sprinkle  a little  snow  over 
it,  nobody ’ll  know  it’s  there.”  “Toots” 
was  an  incorrigible  optimist.  “They’ll 
all  fall  down  and  break  their  neck.” 

He  had  to  indulge  “Toots”  in  his 
childish  idea  of  hiding  behind  a fence 
and  watching  the  public  maim  itself. 
It  is  only  fair  to  Ranny  to  say  that  he 
did  not  enjoy  this  cruel  sport — especially 
when  fifteen  minutes  passed  and  nobody 
fell  down. 

At  odds  and  ends  of  time  for  a skate- 
less week  Ranny  indulged  in  portions  of 
“ Toots’s  ” society,  which  he  paid  for  with 
gum.  The  young  fellow  thought  he  was 
being  cultivated  for  his  own  qualities,  a 
superstition  that  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  share  in  Ranny’s  high 
opinion  of  his  sister,  “Neet.” 

“Neat,”  said  Ranny.  “Neat,  that’s  a 
nice  name  for  her.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  was  the  brotherly  reply. 
“You  ought  to  see  how  she  is  around 
home.”  He  enlarged  upon  this  idea  from 
time  to  time — her  selfishness,  her  violent 
temper.  Life  in  the  same  house  with 
Juanita  was  a bitter  experience.  It  was 
one  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
“Toots’s”  life  never  to  go  home  if  he 
could  help  it. 

During  a week  of  hobnobbing  with  the 
lower  classes  Ranny  had  enjoyed  only  a 
couple  of  brief  glimpses  of  the  Berkeley 
barn  and  the  Berkeley  cow.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  had  got  as  far  as  a meeting  with 
Mrs.  Berkeley,  who  came  out  to  the 
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barn  tp  «rd»r  ber  son  Ihtt*  the 

BbeVwM  H find 

4is»pprc»vJn]§f 

feb^  bbuff^  tljat  Juanita  bad 
ctBi^drlred  Uer  by  iaiing 

Iwjiro  bad  'turned  her  bead-  She 
•vraa  ubt 

she:  bad  ft  tb*^bne'«ttibK 
of  talking  'yritb  bef  feth  ft> 


/;  jHarilW  a fftlbet’  slsfsj, 
be  ;^5byked  eggi,  and 

^ y : 

'^bW^d|ft^‘S^;abw'  ttda.  tuiskjt*  man 
,to  ,e»,t-'3.'yftbeir^ 

wilbiWbjtb- 

Ifidi  ibd  bawl  tbn-Sj 

slightly  imprby^  hfe  a<:«}ittnit- 

bid’e'with  the 
especially  wtbGoMfeilM^ 

ILtuny  imdsacsandtKi^^ 
objeet  of  bi4  dbvdtife  At  last, 
however,  on  Satupd&y  afler- 
nwo.  one  fong  iseek  after  the 
dm-overy  of  ■■  To<its^- " 

<“,ami?  i#f’o>Hing  out  to  the  Berk- 
eley barftf  where  Ranny  was 
a gnost ' for  a fi^'  mohients 
w'hiie  ■‘iVHtts *’  thought  up 
sptjw?  'b<-?'ytst'hei:ttfc  for  gding 
awtky  Ait  >th&d^»or 

b«  tbe’bbih  ^be 

L*;  ihic^  ber  asluiiiidi- 

'menl.' " ’ 

Whyi  are  yon  liere,  Ratnny?  What  The:^  nifornial,  or  Sato^^^  ear- 
« 3flr}mse!’^  ^She  srfM)ke  her  line  -n'eH.  ribg^i  Aliss  jlal^  dren;  tlie  line  at 

Juamtg  was  dressed  as  the  upper  eau^ingsjWV the 
classes  are  when  they  go  out  to  take  the  Jb  was  slightly 

air  in  the  liaek  yUrd.  not  expcs;tiHg  to  reply: 

hiccl.  anylEgHiy  but  their  little  brother, ; . '^Agv  j’ou  know  was  here.  Whale'S 
ttyer  her  brill lunl  polk  sweater  • Was>  : Ibe  matter  vrith  you?”  i 

a gennme  nickebpl&led  ehaio,'  Iris  ichtarks:  thus 

about  ii*  f€!sti*>on,s.  On  law  fair  head  ?he  dt^prayjng,  his  charge  that  she:  had  g 
pore  npi-hing  but  a y&rd  of  r^d  f'hfwti  ■ Yn'lept  topjper, 

and  a uhsf  .of  ciu«tb.s  and  hairpin, s Spar-  , ,“>\on't:  yon  cojD,e>  into  the  house? 
klibg  ?!vitb  .Ihe  finest  ent  glass.  Her  ' Avrii  rnstst  l»e  sick  of  him 
iMtndA  ;wt!?e:  Uri]*rOlected  iigahist  the  Kc»,  lianrty  wpuld  n;cA  w the 

eleimuits  by  bfaeelets  imd  six,  or  hpwve^'  he  ndlijug  lo  MaBd 
scw«  riMgs*  triutnphs  of  the  brass^-  around  aw  bilg  ah, his  iteokri 
rhakerj*  iUtnipngi,  W hep  slie  slawk  her  ; tie  gnd  polish  life  siiodi.alterna  npOn 
head  her  heavy  tui>as-ugaie  euf-riiigs  his  stoekings,  and  mal«  a few  feeble 
bumped  her  face  in  a fcteluog  wayi  jokes  which  were  well  receiycd.  Also, 


rov  OBT  OUT  OF  nfifig  A3fl>  EtoN  T EVEH  SeEAK 
AIE  .AUaTN''!” 
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it  presently  developed  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  go  sliding  with  her.  Juanita  gen- 
erously offered  to  lend  “Toots’s”  sled  for 
this  purpose.  Ranny  accepted  this  offer 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  It 
had  always  been  his  honest  intention  to 
use  “Toots”  for  a ladder  to  get  himself 
into  high  society,  and  this  was  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  kick  the  ladder 
down. 

But  “Toots”  now  pounced  upon  his 
sled  and  fastened  himself  to  it  like  glue. 

“You  will  not  lend  my  sled,  smarty,” 
he  said  to  his  sister. 

Ranny  had  borne  much  personal  dis- 
comfort at  this  youth’s  hands,  but  this 
insult  to  a noble  creature  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  He  jumped  upon  the 
young  wretch  and,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, pried  his  hands  from  the  sled.  He 
then  took  the  incumbrance  by  the  collar 
and  propelled  him  toward  outdoor  life, 
assisting  him  slightly  with  his  knee.  But 
he  was  interrupted  in  this  service  to 
society  by  the  shrill  cry : 

“You  let  him  alone!  You  take  your 
hands  right  off  my  little  brother!”  In- 
stantly he  was  aware  that  jewels  were 
jangling  about  his  ears  and  that  his  hair 
was  being  painfully  pulled.  “ You  get  out 
of  here  and  don’t  ever  speak  to  me  again!” 

In  a life  crowded  with  vicissitudes 
Ranny  was  probably  never  so  completely 
astonished. 

“ Well — ^if — ^if  you  like  him  better  than 
me,  w’y — ” 

He  honorably  gave  her  this  chance  to 
choose  once  and  for  all  between  him  and 
“Toots.”  She  accepted  it  with  great  and 
unflattering  promptness,  and  he  learned 
about  women  from  her. 

“Course  I do.  Now  go  Vay  from 
here!” 

“You  mean — ^for  to-day — or  for  all 
the  time?  You  mean  you  won’t  be 
my — He  had  never  been  able  to  say 
this  outright  and  it  seemed  late  to  begin 
now. 

Juanita  asked  her  soul  if  they  should 
part,  and  her  soul  said,  “Yes.” 

“All  the  time.  For  ever  and  ever  and 
ever.  Now  go  home!” 


Having  been  ordered  off  the  premises 
three  times,  Ranny  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  wanted  there.  The 
brilliant  idea  came  to  him  to  resign. 

“I’ll  go  away;  that’s  what  I’ll  do.” 

There  being  no  objection,  he  did  so 
with  great  dignity,  never  turning  his 
head.  This  haughty  attitude  proved  to 
be  a mistake,  for  it  enabled  little 
“Toots”  to  creep  up  close  to  him  un- 
aware and  give  Ranny  a stinging  blow 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a snow- 
ball, some  of  the  snow  going  inside  the 
collar. 

Ranny  made  an  insincere  attempt  to 
catch  the  little  pest,  then  resolutely 
turned  the  page  upon  this  chapter  in  his 
life  history  and  started  for  home.  Before 
he  had  gone  a block  he  had  made  one 
firm  resolution — whatever  the  future 
might  hold  for  him,  little  brothers  were 
henceforth  to  be  barred  from  his  scheme 
of  things.  He  had  wasted  nine  cents 
upon  “Toots,”  and  all  he  had  for  his 
money  was  disaster.  One  neither  con- 
dones nor  condemns,  but  the  fact  is  that 
for  the  moment  the  loss  of  the  nine  cents 
bulked  larger  in  Ranny’s  mind  than  the 
loss  of  Juanita. 

Now  it  was  all  over.  “All  over,  all 
over,”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself  as 
he  trudged  along.  He  knew  that  his 
heart  was  broken.  He  knew  this  and  he 
honestly  tried  to  feel  it,  but  all  he  could 
really  feel  was  the  trickle  of  cold  water 
down  his  back. 

Sunday  gave  him  opportunity  to  heal 
his  spiritual  wounds.  He  started  out 
with  a well-intentioned  idea  of  refusing 
food  and  going  into  a dramatic  decline 
with  his  lips  sealed  forever,  but  so  long 
a time  intervened  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  that  a hunger  strike  did  not  seem 
practical.  He  grew  so  cheerful  as  the  day 
progressed  that  several  times  he  found 
himself  absent-mindedly  singing  “Nita, 
Wa-ha-ha-nita.”  He  always  stopped 
when  apprehended,  but  it  was  as  hard  to 
keep  his  tongue  off  of  that  name  as  if  it 
were  a loose  tooth.  Not  until  night  came 
and  school  was  impending  did  he  manage 
to  remember  that  his  life  was  ruined  and 
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that  he  must  appear  to-morrow  before 
his  fellows  as  a discarded  admirer. 

On  Monday  this  half-broken  life  was 
dragged  back  to  school  and  there  Ranny 
promptly  received  the  second  greatest 
surprise  of  his  life.  Sibyl  Williams  came 
to  him,  as  an  emissary,  and  said: 

“She  is  awfully  sorry.  She  isn’t  mad 
at  you  any  more.” 

“Huh!”  said  Ranny. 

“When  her  brother  hit  you  with  a 
snowball  she  got  very  angry.  She  says 
she  slapped  his  dirty  little  face.” 

“Well,  that  was  nice.”  Ranny  always 
tried  to  be  just  in  his  judgments. 

“And  so  now  you  and  Juanita  won’t 
have  any  more  trouble.” 

But  Sibyl,  being  a new-comer,  did  not 
understand  Ranny’s  mental  machinery. 
It  lacked  speed,  but  it  also  lacked  a re- 
verse. When  something  was  “all  over” 
it  was  exactly  that — especially  if  it  was 
“all  over”  three  times. 

“No,  you  won’t  ketch  me  around 
there  no  more.  No  more  girls  for  me.” 

Sibyl  put  her  hand  upon  his  sleeve  as 
if  to  appeal  to  the  better  side  of  his 
nature,  but  what  she  said  was: 

“ I don’t  blame  you.  Girls  are  horrid.” 

There  were  things  about  the  way  her 
long,  dark  eyelashes  were  put  on  that 
he  had  never  noticed  before. 

“Well,  not  all  of  them,”  he  said, 
gallantly. 

The  eyelashes  came  down  like  a cur- 
tain. 

Gertie  Riley  was  not  horrid,  either; 
she  was  friendly  and  sympathetic — and 
quite  effective  to-day  in  a natty  blue 
dress  with  a white  collar  that  was  mak- 
ing its  first  appearance  in  the  workaday 
world.  Ranny  made  his  modest  contri- 
bution to  the  flock  of  trade-lasts  that 


came  home  to  roost  in  Gertie’s  Commer- 
cial Geography  before  the  close  of  her 
triumphant  day. 

There  were  other  girls  who,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
Ranny  decided  were  not  at  all  horrid. 
For  example,  that  friend  of  his  youth, 
Josie  Kendal,  rather  colorless  in  her 
(compulsory)  sensible  clothes,  seemed 
neat  and  comfortable  now  that  his  eyes 
were  no  longer  dazzled  by  Juanita’s  glit- 
ter. And  not  one  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
took  him  to  task  for  his  falling  out  with 
Juanita.  He  was  not  ostracized  at  all; 
on  the  contrary,  everybody  was  friend- 
lier than  before.  Though  he  was  getting 
well  on  toward  fourteen,  there  were 
things  about  girls  that  he  had  yet  to 
learn. 

In  those  days  of  convalescence  and 
rebound  Ranny  ran  fast  and  loose 
among  the  eighth-grade  princesses.  An 
unprejudiced  observer  might  have 
thought  them  a queer  lot  of  remnants, 
odd  sizes  and  shades,  defective,  marked 
for  sacriflce.  But  Ranny  was  not  un- 
prejudiced, he  grew  steadily  less  un- 
prejudiced as  the  days  marched  on 
toward  spring.  Presently  he  was  wor- 
shiping at  six  shrines,  not  counting  that 
of  Miss  Halloway,  who  was  always  there 
to  fall  back  upon  like  money  in  the  bank. 
Having  exchanged  one  despot  for  six,  he 
reveled  in  his  new  freedom.  He  flitted 
from  flower  to  flower,  leaving  behind 
him  a trail  of  cracked  jokes,  sharpened 
pencils,  notes,  gifts,  and  compliments. 
The  age  of  specialization  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  heart  of  Randolph  Harring- 
ton Dukes.  He  loved  widely  if  not  too 
well.  The  heroine  of  his  piece  was  a 
composite,  a medley,  a goulash — ^just 
girl. 
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r I IHIS  war  started  in  the  Balkans. 

X It  will  not  be  over  till  there  is 
peace  in  the  Balkans.” 

An  official  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
expressed  this  opinion  early  in  1915,  and 
the  saying  has  circulated  widely  among 
the  Entente  diplomats.  I heard  it  again 
not  long  ago  in  Washington,  with  this 
addition,  “ It  is  premature  to  begin  talk- 
ing of  ‘the  next  war’ — rthis  one  is  not 
over  yet  in  the  Balkans.” 

No  one  finds  the  most  recent  attempt 
to  settle  the  Balkan  problem  satisfac- 
tory. The  chauvinists  of  each  country 
concerned  are  angry  because  their  gov- 
ernments did  not  get  more  of  the  loot. 
The  liberals  everywhere  realize  that  it  is 
an  unjust,  and  therefore  an  unstable, 
settlement,  which  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  force  and  a constantly  increas- 
ing militarism. 

It  is  a strange  paradox  that  this  Bal- 
kan problem,  which  has  always  proved 
so  difficult  of  settlement,  is  the  one 
problem  of  European  diplomacy  on  the 
proper  solution  of  which  there  has  been 
the  most  general  agreement. 

In  this  matter  we  are  very  close  to  the 
key  of  much  diplomatic  mystery.  The 
layman  too  often  assumes  that  the 
diplomats  are  concerned  with  one  prob- 
lem at  a time  and  are  free  to  seek  the 
best  possible  settlement  of  each  contro- 
versy which  arises.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
rare  that  diplomats  have  instructions  to 
vote  as  they  think.  They  are  more  often 
ordered  to  obtain  some  immediate  ad- 
vantage for  the  government  they  repre- 
sent, something  quite  aside  from  the 
matter  at  issue,  or  to  use  the  difficulty 
before  them  as  a trading-point  in  some 
larger  and  more  important  combination. 


There  is  just  as  much  log-rolling,  just  as 
much  trading  of  votes  in  international 
congresses  as  in  our  state  legislatures. 

\^le  the  First  Balkan  War  was  in 
progress,  in  the  fall  of  1912,  a conference 
of  ambassadors  was  convoked  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  London  to  try  to  un- 
snarl the  tangle.  They  had  an  unique  op- 
portunity to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
unhappy  peninsula,  but,  although  there 
was  very  general  agreement  among  them 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  good 
of  the  Balkan  peoples,  they  were  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  “general  situation” 
in  Europe — their  own  combinations, 
preparing  for,  or  trying  to  prevent,  the 
Great  War — that  they  let  the  oppor- 
tunity slip. 

During  their  discussions  there  were 
active,  if  informal,  conferences  among 
a number  of  people  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Balkans. 
The  initiative  was  taken  by  some  joiur- 
nalists,  British  and  American,  who  had 
followed  the  recent  campaigns  and  knew 
the  Balkan  countries,  their  p)eoples  and 
politics,  intimately.  We  drew  into  our 
conferences  people  of  other  professions 
and  of  every  nationality.  There  was 
impressive  unanimity  on  the  matter  for 
so  diverse  a group. 

We  were  all  agreed  that  Bulgaria  had 
the  best  claim  to  Macedonia,  but  real- 
ized that  there  were  considerable  and 
significant  minorities  which  would  bit- 
terly resist  Bulgarian  annexation.  It 
was  also*  certain  that  the  Serbs  and 
Greeks  would  never  consent  to  this  solu- 
tion. They  would  fight  to  protect  “the 
balance  of  power”  in  the  Balkans  rather 
than  submit  to  Bulgar  hegemony. 

The  partition  of  Macedonia  was 
equally  impossible.  No  frontiers  could 
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be  drawn  which  would  satisfy  any  one. 
The  country  has  been  colonized,  just 
as  Kansas  was  colonized  by  “Slavers” 
and  “Free-Soilers”  in  the  days  of  John 
Brown,  Greek  nationalists  have  estab- 
lished settlements  near  the  Bulgarian 
frontier.  Within  sight  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus there  are  recently  installed  ^rb 
communities.  And  the  Bulgars  have 
been  the  most  active  and  successful 
colonizers  of  all. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  us  that  the  situa- 
tion could  be  saved — ^it  was  the  only 
passible  solution — ^by  creating  an  inde- 
pendent Macedonia  and  a federal  luiion 
of  the  Balkan  states. 

This  was  no  new  proposal;  it  had  been 
discussed  for  a hundred  years.  A large 
number  of  Macedonian  leaders  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  program.  Some, 
of  course,  we  found,  who  were  bitterly 
partizan  in  their  nationalistic  prejudices 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  plan  of  con- 
ciliation. But  the  sanest  among  them, 
and  at  that  time  the  most  influential, 
desired  peace  and  knew  that  any  at- 
tempt at  annexation  or  partition  would 
drench  the  imhappy  territory  once  more 
with  blood.  And,  as  the  recent  years 
have  shown,  such  indeed  was  the  case. 

There  was  also  much  support  to  this 
project  in  Sofia,  Belgrade,  and  Athens. 
These  Balkan  countries,  of  course,  have 
their  internal  struggle  between  the  live- 
and-let-live  liberals  and  the  rabid  chau- 
vinists. Each  little  king  in  the  peninsula 
had  his  subservient  courtiers,  who  fed 
him  flatteries  about  his  manifest  destiny 
to  re-establish  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
But  liberal  opinion  throughout  the  Bal- 
kans was  in  favor  of  federalization,  with 
Macedonia  a component,  independent 
member. 

This  had  been  the  basis  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  alliance  against 
Turkey  and  the  victorious  war  then  in 
progress.  The  treaty  between  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  expressly  announced  that  its 
goal  was  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Macedonia.  In  a later  paragraph  a par- 
tition was  envisaged,  which  allotted  one 
section  to  Bulgaria,  another  to  Serbia, 
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and  left  a third  disputed  district  for 
arbitration;  but  this  was  to  become  op- 
erative only  in  case  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  an  autonomous  state. 

This  project  of  a federal  union  be- 
tween the  independent  states  of  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Serbia, 
backed  with  a mass  of  carefully  pre- 
pared evidence  and  argument,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  ambassadorial  conference 
by  several  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Balkan  states.  We,  on  the  outside, 
wrote  articles  in  an  effort  to  mobilize 
public  opinion,  and  interviewed  every 
one  we  thought  had  influence.  I talked 
the  proposal  over  with  a dozen  or  more 
men  who  would  have  Voice  in  reaching  a 
decision.  They  all  were  familiar  with 
the  subject  and  they  all  agreed  that  a 
federation  was  the  one  remedy  proposed 
that  promised  a cure  for  the  endemic 
“trouble  in  the  Balkans.”  It  was  just — 
but  impractical.  The  development  of  a 
stable  power  in  the  Balkans  would 
thwart  too  many  ambitions.  Russia  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  surely  oppose  it.  There  was  no 
hope  of  “putting  it  across.”  The  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  the  decision  in  their 
hands,  although  they  seemed  to  be  quite 
agreed  on  the  proposal  which  offered  the 
best  hope  of  pacification,  were  more  in- 
terested in  securing  something  else. 
They  were  bound  by  their  instructions 
to  consider  the  “balance  of  power”  in 
Europe  more  important  than  a sound 
solution  of  the  Balkan  problem. 

While  the  ambassadors  in  conference 
at  London  discussed  various  proposals 
of  settlement,  which  they  all  readily  ad- 
mitted in  private  conversation  were  un- 
sound, the  Second  Balkan  War  broke 
out  between  the  former  allies.  The 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  First 
War  against  Turkey,  as  seems  inevitable, 
had  put  the  charndnists  in  control.  With 
the  armies  mobilized,  the  militarists  were 
supreme,  more  powerful  than  the  liberal 
politicians,  who  had  organized  the  alli- 
ance against  Turkey- and  made  victory 
possible.  The  various  General  Staffs, 
puffed  up  with  unexpected  successes. 
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egged  on  by  foreign  intrigue,  instead  of 
working  for  a stable  union  with  their 
neighbors,  tried  to  grab  everything  for 
themselves  and  plunged  their  countries 
into  a fratricidal  war.  The  high  hopes  of 
all  those  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
Balkans  were  submerged  in  a new  deluge 
of  blood  and  hate. 

It  has  always  been  necessary  to  divide 
the  Balkan  problem  into  two  distinct, 
but  continually  interacting,  phases. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  Balkan  prob- 
lem per  se — the  local  facts  and  conflicts. 
And,  secondly,  there  was,  overlaid  on 
this,  the  complicated  tangle  of  foreign 
intrigue,  the  conflict  between  the  Teu- 
tonic Drang  nach  Osten  and  the  Russian 
ambition  to  seize  the  Straits. 

The  local  struggle  in  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula is  not  one  of  race,  but  of  nation- 
alism. Tons  of  propaganda  literature  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  very  little  ethnic 
difference  between  Bulgar  and  Serb. 
Along  a line  drawn  from  Varna  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Cattaro  on  the  Adriatic 
you  would  find  no  more  significant  racial 
variation  than  between  Aberdeen  and 
Cardiff,  or  between  Marseilles  and  Brest. 

The  search  for  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion in  southeastern  Europe  is  rather  like 
the  study  of  the  most  distant  stars — 
every  improvement  of  the  telescope  only 
reveals  new  stars  beyond.  Each  new 
historical  research  simply  demonstrates 
that  invading  waves  of  migration  ap- 
peared in  the  Balkans,  the  threshold  be- 
tween Asia  and  Eiurope,  at  an  earlier 
date  than  we  had  previously  realized. 
One  horde  after  another  swept  over  the 
land  from  Asia,  bringing  with  them  no 
record,  no  durable  tradition  of  their 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  Neolithic  men 
of  the  two  continents  broke  their  stone 
axes  on  one  another’s  skulls  in  pre- 
historic Balkan  wars.  Except  during  the 
best  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this 
southeastern  projection  of  Europe  has 
never  known  long-continued  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

Modern  research  tends  to  decrease  our 
estimates  of  the  numbers  involved  in 


such  migrations.  We  know  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  size  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  which  Latinized  the  Gallic 
lands.  They  were  hardly  larger  in  rela- 
tion to  the  native  population  than  the 
British  garrisons  in  Egypt  or  our  own  in 
the  Philippines.  So  the  Slav  invaders  of 
the  Balkws  were  probably  not  vast 
hordes — nations  on  the  march — but 
small,  compact,  warrior  tribes,  who 
easily  conquered  a docile  agricultural 
population  and  impressed  on  them  their 
language,  customs,  and  name.  So  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkans  are  the  descend- 
ants of  what  was  an  immensely  mixed 
stock,  impregnated  by  the  recurrent 
waves  of  Slavic  invaders. 

Very  gradually  during  the  Middle 
Ages  two  nationalities  took  shape  among 
this  population,  which  was  predomi- 
nantly Slavic  in  language  and  customs 
if  not  in  blood.  The  people  of  the  west- 
ern Balkans — which  is  a land  of  high, 
barren  mountains  and  rich,  but  isolated 
valleys,  falling  precipitously  into  the 
Adriatic — developed  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  themselves  as  Serbs.  In  the  east, 
on  the  broad  plains  sloping  down  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  people  developed  a na- 
tional conscience  as  Bulgars. 

In  the  central  stretches  of  the  Bal- 
kans, Macedonia,  the  people  sptoke  prac- 
tically the  same  Slavic  dialect,  but  did 
not  line  up  sharply  with  either  of  the 
rival  nationalities.  Until  the  Turks  con- 
quered the  land  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centirry,  there  was  intermittent 
war  between  Serbs  and  Bulgars.  First 
one  faction  and  then  the  other  would 
develop  a strong  man  who  would  build 
up  a universal  Balkan  Empire  and  leave 
a short-lived  dynasty.  Neither  side  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  Macedonia  long, 
and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  clear-cut  nationalistic  sentiments 
are  not  so  developed  even  to-day  in 
Macedonia  as  in  the  lands  to  the  east 
and  west. 

But  the  Balkan  question  is  not  simply 
a conflict  between  the  two  . Slavic  fac- 
tions, Bulgar  and  Serb.  The  matter  is 
immensely  complicated  by  the  claims  of 
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the  Greeks.  Here  one  might  expect  a 
sharp  ethnic  frontier,  but  the  facts  con- 
found this  supposition.  The  Slavic  bar- 
barians did  not  confine  their  attention 
to  the  districts  where  their  language  is 
still  spoken.  They  overran  Greece  as 
well  as  the  northern  Balkans.  Place- 
names  of  Slavic  origin  are  to  be  found 
even  in  southern  Greece,  and  conquerors 
who  stopped  long  enough  to  fasten  their 
names  on  villages,  streams,  and  moun- 
tains certainly  left  also  a blend  of  their 
blood. 

The  Greeks  were  ever  a seafaring 
folk,  and  long  before  authentic  history 
was  written  they  had  established  tradipg 
colonies  in  every  port  of  the  Near  East. 
Mixing  the  breeds  they  found  on  their 
travels,  they  brought  home  brides  from 
among  the  foreigners.  The  modem 
Greeks  are  no  more  the  pure  strain  of 
Pericles  than  the  Macedonians  are  eth- 
nically clear  descendants  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  large 
migrations  of  Greeks  into  Macedonia  or 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Balkans. 
However,  their  cultural  influence  far 
outstripped  their  numerical  importance. 
With  no  armies  to  back  them,  they 
transformed  the  Latin  city  of  Constan- 
tine into  Greek-speaking  Byzantium, 
and  so  made  their  language,  which  had 
long  been  the  principal  speech  of  com- 
merce, that  of  government  administra- 
tion, the  road  to  bureaucratic  prefer- 
ment. 

Although  an  alphabet  had  been  made 
for  the  Slavs,  it  was  little  used  except  in 
church  matters.  Just  a§  mongrel  Latin 
became  the  universal  language  of  medi- 
eval Europe,  used  for  all  dignified  writ- 
ing by  French  and  German  and  English 
savants,  so  Greek  became  the  universal 
language  of  the  Balkans.  Few  of  the  sim- 
ple people  could  read  or  write  any  lan- 
guage, and  all  who  were  educated  knew 
Greek  at  least  as  well  as  their  mother- 
tongue. 

The  Greek  influence  among  the  people 
of  the  Balkans  was  tremendously*  in- 
creased as  a result  of  the  Turkish  con- 


quest. The  Mohammedans  did  not 
recognize  national  divisions  among  the 
people  they  conquered,  but  only  re- 
ligions. The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  at  Constantinople  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Turks  as  the  head  of  all  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans.  All 
sentiments  of  nationality  were  sub- 
merged before  the  tragedy  of  the  Moslem 
invasion.  The  church  was  the  only  ral- 
lying-point  of  the  tortured  people.  For 
several  centuries  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the  Sul- 
tan worked  fairly  well. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  long-dormant  nationalistic 
spirit  of  the  Balkan  peoples  awoke.  The 
old  traditions  of  Slavic  glory  were  re- 
vived, heroic  folk-songs  rediscovered, 
and  throughout  all  the  land  those  who 
thought  of  themselves  as  Serbs  or  Bul- 
gars  objected  to  being  classed  as  Greeks. 
The  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  did  his 
best — and  often  it  was  a very  treacher- 
ous and  unscrupulous  best — ^to  keep  his 
flock  within  his  own  fold.  Their  ortho- 
doxy seemed  to  him  more  important 
than  their  freedom,  so  he  often  sided 
with  the  oppressor. 

But  the  sultans  were  not  grieved  to  see 
the  break-up  of  the  Christian  bloc,  and, 
on  the  whole,  favored  the  creation  of 
national  and  schismatic  churches.  So 
independent  Serb  and  Greek,  Rumanian 
and  Bulgar,  hierarchies  broke  away  from 
the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople;  the 
schism  was  political,  not  theological. 
The  communion  of  the  saints  in  the 
Balkans  came  to  an  end. 

A struggle  to  control  Macedonia  set  in, 
which  was  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in 
church  history.  Serb,  Greek,  Bulgar, 
prelates,  school-teachers,  bandits,  set 
out  to  make  the  Macedonians  join  their 
church.  The  ordinary  methods  of  Chris- 
tian missions  were  not  sufficiently  de- 
cisive, so  they  went  at  it  with  fire  and 
sword  and  not  infrequently  crucified 
priests  of  the  opposing  church.  Seldom 
has  theology  been  so  degraded  as  a 
screek  for  temporal  ambitions. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  century  some 
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of  the  Greeks,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Bul- 
gars  had  won  their  freedom  from  the 
Turks  and  had  established  independent 
kingdoms  of  about  equal  size  and 
strength.  All  three  of  these  young,  and 
still  incomplete,  states  bordered  on 
Macedonia,  which  was  still  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  Macedonian  terri- 
tory was  about  as  large  as  each  of  its 
three  neighbors.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Sick  Man  would  die  and  Macedonia  be 
without  a master.  If  any  one  of  the  three 
little  sovereigns  could  add  Macedonia  to 
his  realm  he  could  dominate  the  Balkans. 
Much  as  Greece  and  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
wanted  Macedonia  for  thentselves,  they 
were  very  much  more  afraid  that  one  of 
their  rivals  would  get  it. 

So,  as  far  as  the  Balkan  nations  by 
themselves  were  concerned,  Macedonia 
was  the  crux  of  the  problem.  A tre-, 
mendous  amoimt  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  But  if  you  exclude  the  obvi- 
ously chauvinistic  propaganda  written 
to  order  to  prove  that  the  Greek,  Serb, 
or  Bulgar  dynasty  should  rule  over 
Macedonia,  you  will  fipd  very  general 
agreement  in  the  works  of  native  writers 
and  foreign  observers  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  Macedonia  cannot  be  awarded  to 
any  of  the  rival  claimants  nor  divided 
among  them  on  ethnic  lines.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a mixed  breed,  the  fruit  of 
century-old  crossings  of  highly  hybrid 
stocks.  If  they  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  ethnologist  could  not  divide  them 
into  clear-cut  racial  groups. 

9.  On  the  language  basis  they  could 
be  divided  into  those  who  speak  Greek 
and  those  who  use  a Slavic  dialect.  The 
second  group  would  far  outnumber 
those  for  whom  Greek  is  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  there  would  be  a good  many 
who  use  both  languages.  But  those  who 
use  and  prefer  Greek  could  not  be 
grouped  geographically.  They  are  scat- 
tered thinly  all  over  Macedonia. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  divide  the 
Slavic  group  between  Serb  and  Bulgar 
on  the  language  test.  During  the  First 
Balkan  War  in  1919  I discussed  this 


matter  with  Peyev,  then  Bulgarian 
Minister  of  Education.  I was  trying  to 
find  some  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween t^e  two  languages.  There  are  a 
few  slight  divergencies  in  the  alphabets, 
but  the  spoken  language  is  more  impor- 
tant. “The  real  difference,”  he  said,  at 
last,  “is  political.  When  we  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  Serbs  we  imderstand 
them  very  well.  When  we  are  angry — 
it  is  quite  a different  language — we  can- 
not understand  each  other.” 

With  so  slight  a difference  in  dialect 
between  Belgrade  and  Sofia,  the  two 
capitals,  it  is  hopeless  to  hunt  for  a clear 
Hpe  of  cleavage  in  the  middle  land  pf 
Macedonia. 

8.  There  is  no  ground  for  awarding 
Macedonia  to  one  of  its  neighbors  or 
dividing  it  between  them  on  “historic” 
considerations.  It  has  been  ruled  by 
Greek,  Serb,  Bulgar  sovereigns  with 
about  equal  frequency  and  equal  lack  of 
permanence. 

4.  There  has  been  somewhat  less  una- 
nimity, but  still  a very  impressive  agree- 
ment, about  the  political  preference  of 
Macedonia.  What  do  the  people  them- 
selves think  of  their  nationality?  No 
referendum  has  ever  been  taken,  so  we 
are  faced  by  opinion  rather  than  fact. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  almost 
ail  foreign  writers  were  emphatically  of 
the  opinion  that  far  and  away  the  great- 
est number  of  the  Macedonians  wanted 
to  be  Bulgar. 

This  was  a matter  of  present-day  poli- 
tics rather  than  ethnology  or  culture. 
The  mass  of  the  people  did  not  know  nor 
care  whether  they  were  closer  blood  re- 
lations to  the  Serbs  or  the  Bulgars.  The 
great  fact  of  Macedonian  life  was  Turk- 
ish oppression,  and  the  Bulgars  led  in 
the  liberation  movement.  The  refugee 
from  Turkish  atrocities  fled  to  Sofia 
rather  than  Belgrade  or  Athens.  So 
strong  was  this  trend  that,  while  the 
Macedonian  colony  was  insignificant  in 
Serbia  and  Greece,  it  was  almost  pre- 
dominant in  Bulgarian  life.  Nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  prominent  men  of  Sofia 
— cabinet  ministers,  members  of  parlia- 
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ment,  educators  and  editors — were  of 
Mac^onian  origin.  This  was  at  once 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  rapproche- 
ment between  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria. 
Whatever  the  ethnic  background  of  the 
Macedonians,  whatever  the  language 
they  spoke,  they  were  turning  more  and 
more  to  Bulgaria  in  their  hcq>e  of  libera- 
tion from  the  Turk. 

In  Sofia  I was  immensely  impressed 
by  their  custom  of  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Great  Massacre  in 
Macedonia  which  f<dlowed  a vain  effort 
at  revolt  from  the  Turks.  Every  house- 
hold which  had  lost  a relative  in  that 
struggle  hung  out  the  national  flag 
boimd  in  cr6pe.  It  looked  as  though 
every  family  of  the  city  was  in  mourn- 
ing. There  may  be  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  one  village  or  another  in  Mace- 
donia is  Bulgar.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Sofia,  the  capital  of  the 
Bulgars,  is  predominantly  Macedonian. 

The  proposal  of  making  an  indepen- 
dent, sovereign  state  of  Macedonia  as 
the  corner-stone  of  a Balkan  federation, 
which  had  long  been  urged  by  many 
Balkan  statesmen  and  by  almost  every 
prominent  foreign  student  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  First  Balkan  War  against  Turkey  in 
1912.  It  was  rare  diuing  that  campaign 
to  hear  any  other  program  discussed. 
Besides  liquidating  the  age-old  disputes 
among'  themselves,  a real  union  would 
develop  sufficient  strength  to  make  the 
Balkan  peoples  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  and  so  free  them  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  great  powers.  In  the 
capitals,  Athens,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia, 
among  military  men  and  politicians — 
although  friction  had  begun  to  develop 
from  the  Greek  action  in  annexing 
Salonika  without  the  consent  of  her 
Allies — I found  this  the  dominant  idea. 
I left  the  Balkans  in  December  to  go  to 
London,  convinced  that  at  last  the  time 
had  come  for  the  creation  of  a federal 
union,  that  public  opinion  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned  was  prepared  for  it, 
and  that  the  various  ministries,  with  few 
individual  exceptions,  were  workingfor  it. 


However,  the  great  powers,  repre- 
sented by  their  ambassadors  at  London, 
were  cold  to  the  proposal,  and  some  of 
their  representatives  on  the  spot  worked 
effectively  to  wreck  the  movement  tow- 
ard imion.  Riissian  agents  encouraged 
the  Serb  chauvinists  in  their  wildest 
claims,  and  Austria  promised  support  to 
Bulgaria.  There  was  jflenty  of  explosive 
matter  in  the  local  situation,  but  there 
is  a large  quantity  of  documentary  evi- 
dence which  proves  that  the  powder- 
train  was  lighted  by  foreign  intrigue. 

The  Greeks  and  Serbs,  after  defeating 
Bulgaria,  with  the  help  of  Rumania  and 
Turkey,  annexed  most  of  Macedonia 
without  any  regard  for  the  wi^tes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Serbs,  encouraged  by 
Russia,  grabbed  the  greater  part  of  the- 
district  which  a few  months  befwe  they 
had  formally  recognized  as  indisputably 
Bulgar.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  vic- 
tors found  it  impossible  to  rule  these  un- 
willing subjects  without  ruthless  brutal- 
ity and  bloodshed.  Whole  villages  were 
wiped  out  in  Macedonia  and  Albania 
because  they  objected  to  becoming'* 
Greek  or  Serb. 

To-day  we  are  being  flooded  with  ofii- 
dal  propaganda  from  Belgrade  and 
Athens,  full  of  detailed  charges  of  Bul- 
garian atrocities  during  the  period  when, 
with  the  help  of  Geamany,  they  o^’erran 
Macedonia.  The  atrocities  have  been 
very  real,  but  if  the  first  stone  had  been  ^ 
cast  by  one  without  sin,  no  stones  wotild 
have  been  thrown*  There  is  a sickening 
similarity  between  all  of  these  atrocity, 
stories,  whether  they  are  told  against 
Bulgar,  Serb,  or  Greek.,  They  arise  more 
from  the  fact  that  the  old  biblical  law  of 
“an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth” 
is  still  generaUy  recognized  in  the  Bal- 
kans than  from  a national  trait  peculiar 
to  any  one  of  the  coimtries. 

The  fundamental  data  of  the  problem 
have  been  little  changed  by  the  events 
of  the  Great  War.  An  independent 
Macedonia  and  a federal  imion  be- 
tween fairly  equal  states,  even  if  the 
recent  blood-letting  has  made  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve,  must  still  be  the 
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goal  of  enlightened  diplomacy  in  the 
Balkans. 

But  the  delegates  of  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Greece  who  came  to  the  conference  at 
Paris  did  not  represent  the  enlightened 
liberal  opinion  of  those  countries.  In 
small  countries,  as  well  as  large,  war — 
especially  a victorious  war — tends  to  put 
the  most  bellicose  into  power.  The  oflB- 
cial  delegates  of  the  Balkan  nations  were 
not  interested  in  a just  peace.  Concilia- 
tion was  the  last  thing  they  cared  about. 
Their  preoccupations  were  vengeance 
and  national  aggrandizement. 

The  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  at  Paris  were  in  no  position  to 
enforce  enlightened  counsels  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Of  course  they  wanted  to  establish 
a real  peace,  a just  peace,  but  there  were 
other  things  they  wanted  more.  Their 
governments  all  had  important  financial 
and  ]>olitical  stakes  in  the  Balkans,  and, 
while  these  interests  often  conflicted, 
there  was  working  unity  on  the  policy  of 
blocking  the  German  expansion  into  the 
Near  East.  Bulgaria  was  the  link  be- 
tween Mittel-Europa  and  Turkey,  and 
had  given  an  assistance  to  the  enemy 
alliance  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  size 
or  wealth  or  man-power.  It  was  her 
geographical  situation  much  more  than 
her  inherent  strength  which  had  given 
her  such  tragic  significance  in  the  strug- 
gle. Smashing  Bulgaria  seemed  the  sim- 
plest way  of  wrecking  the  dangerous 
Drang  nach  Osten,  and  this  result  seemed 
much  more  important  to  the  various 
Foreign  OflBces  of  the  Entente  than  any 
abstract  considerations  of  a just  peace. 

Even  if  the  Entente  nations  could 
have  freed  themselves  from  the  hatred 
and  terror  engendered  by  the  recent  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  Germany,  their 
representatives  would  still  have  found 
an  attempt  at  a just  settlement  of  the 
Balkans  “ impractical  ” ; they  were  bound 
up  in  a tangle  of  commitments,  and 
traditional  policies,”  and  rash  promises 
which  they  could  not  fulfil. 

From  1914  to  the  summer  of  1918  the 
Entente  suffered  one  disaster  after  an- 
other in  the  Near  East.  The  British  used 


at  times  to  jibe  at  us  over  the  number  cff 
Notes  we  sent  to  Germany  before  we 
decided  to  fight;  the  retort  discourteous 
was  to  ask  how  many  Ultimatums  they 
had  delivered  to  Greece.  There  are  few 
more  ludicrous  incidents  in  diplomatic 
history  than  the  wrangle  between  King 
Constantine  and  the  Allied  ministers  at 
Athens.  Altogether  more  serious  was 
the  entrance,  first,  of  Turkey  and  then  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  German  Alliance,  the 
d4b&cle  at  Gallipoli,  and  the  futile  effort 
to  rescue  Serbia  from  Salonika. 

The  Near  East  represents  a tremen- 
dous debit  account  in  the  Entente 
ledger.  But  the  bookkeeper  would  enter 
against  it  the  credit  item  of  Russian  co- 
operation in  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
The  disasters,  military  and  diplomatic, 
which  France  and  Britain  suffered  in  the 
Near  East  represent  the  price  they  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  Czar’s  armies. 

According  to  the  Dual  Alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  the  Czar  uni- 
formly supported  French  projects  in 
Morocco,  and  the  quid  pro  quo  — al- 
though it  may  not  have  been  written 
down — was  obviously  that  France  would 
support  Russia’s  desires  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  probable  that  when  Britain  signed 
the  Accord  with  Russia  in  1907  there 
was  an  understanding  that  British  policy 
in  the  Balkan  area  would  be  subordi- 
nated to  that  of  Russia.  No  document 
has  been  published  in  support  of  this 
supposition,  but  it  is  generally  believed, 
because  the  British  diplomats  in  the 
Balkan  capitals,  who  had  been  working 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Austrians  to 
thwart  Russian  ambitions,  faced  about 
overnight. 

Russia  had  long  been  supporting  the 
anti-Austrian  Serb  dynasty,  and  that  in 
the  old  days  was  sufiScient  to  make 
Britain  line  up  with  Austrian  policy. 
But  immediately  after  coming  to  terms 
with  Russia  the  Cabinet  at  London  sud- 
denly became  pro-Serb.  In  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  British  pol- 
icy toward  Bulgaria  was  abruptly  re- 
versed. They  had  formerly  joined  with 
Austria  in  supporting  Ferdinand  because 
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be  was  distasteful  to  the  Czar.  Their 
friendship  toward  Bulgaria  vanished  ^as 
suddenly  as  their  hostility  to  the  Serbs. 

It  was  a highly  unethical,  intensely 
practical  bit  of  Realp<diiik.  England  and 
France,  worried  by  the  rising  power  of 
Germany,  needed  the  Czar  for  an  ally. 
He  demanded  predominance  in  the  Bal- 
kans. The  price  had  to  be  paid.  The 
seed  from  which  these  war-time  disas- 
ters sprang  was  planted  when  these 
agreements  were  reached. 

While  France  and  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  the  organization  of  a 
federation  of  free  states  which  would 
stabilize  the  Balkans,  Russia  saw  in  this 
project  a hindrance  to  her  march  on 
Constantinople.  She  backed  Serbia  in 
every  dispute,  hoping  to  make  her  first 
a grateful  ally  and  then  a docile  vassal. 
There  was  no  more  ardent  and  hectic 
Pan-Serb  imperialist  in  Belgrade  than 
Hartwig,  the  late  Russian  IVIinister. 

To  an  equal  extent  the  Germanic 
Alliance  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
a powerful  Balkan  union  which  would 
interfere  with  their  Drang  nach  Osten. 
Italy,  as  well  as  Germany  and  Austria, 
looked  with  disfavor  on  any  stabilization 
of  the  neighboring  peninsula  which 
might  thwart  her  ambitions  in  Albania 
or  hCT  deare  to  hold  the  Greek  isles. 

So  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Great 
War  a powerful  member  of  the  Entente, 
with  the  decisive  vote  in  this  section*  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
were  intriguing  continually  to  prevent  a_^ 
Balkan  union.  Whatever  the  real  desires 
of  Paris  and  London — and  there  is  every 
indication  that  they  believed  the  federal 
solution  was  the  best — they  were  obvi- 
ously bound  by  commitments  to  the 
Czar. 

The  Balkan  policies  pushed  by  the 
Entente  and  the  Alliance  were  identical 
in  principle,  although  the  details  were 
reversed.  The  former  worked  for  a 
Serbo-Cossack  state  which  would  thwart 
the  Teutonic  ambitions,  and  the  latter 
hoped  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the  En- 
tente by  an  army  of  Bulgars  in  spiked 


helmets.  One  scheme  was  quite  as  im- 
moral as  the  other,  and,  although  the 
best  thing  their  advocates  could  say 
about  them  was  that  they  were  “prac- 
tical politics,”  they  would  not  work. 

Such  diplomacy  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  all  the  Balkan  misery,  of  all  the 
hideous  conditions  in  Macedonia^  And 
the  practical  results  have  not  been  brill- 
iant for  France  and  Britain,,  Neither 
Turkey  nor  Bulgaria  wanted  to  go  to 
war  with  them,  W’hen  we  in  America 
speak  of  the  Entente  we  always  think  of 
the  western  democracies  as  the  impor- 
tant members — but  in  the  Near  East  it 
/ 

was  Russia  that  counted.  If  there  ever 
was  a justifiable  “hereditary  enmity”  it 
was  that  between  Sultan  and  Czar. 
Russia’s  intention  to  take  Constanti- 
nople was  notorious.  Turkey  could  not 
keep  out  of  such  a war  nor  hesitate  as  to 
sides. 

The  first  chapter  of  Bulgarian  history 
was  a bitter  struggle  to  free  themselves 
from  the  domination  by  Russi^.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the  Bulgarian 
government  issued  a proclamation  oi 
neutrality  in  which  it  stated  that 
Bulgaria  had  never  resorted  to  arms  ex-' 
cept  in  self-defense  and  in  efforts  to  com-; 
plete  national  unity.  It  was  a clear  state-  . 
ment  that  it  had  no  interest  in  the- 
issues  involved  between  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  that  the  only  thing  which  would- 
tempt  it  to  enter  the  conflict  would 
be  a chance  to  unite  the  Bulgars  of 
Macedonia  with  the  motherland.  Bui-  • 
garia  was  in  a strategic  position  of  great 
importance,  separating  Austria  - Ger-  ' 
many  from  Turkey.  So  both  the  Entente 
and  the  Alliance  bid  for  her  support. 
Everything  which  the  Bulgars  wanted 
was  in  the  hands  of  Germany’s  enemies, 
so  the  Central  Empires  could  offer  her 
complete  realization  of  her  national  aspi- 
rations with  a light  heart.  But  in  spite 
of  the  old  hostility  to  Russia,  the  Bulgars 
were  on  the  whole  pro-Entente,  and 
they  might  have  been  rallied  to  active 
aid,  or  at  least  kept  strictly  neutral,  by 
the  revival  of  the  federation  scheme  and 
the  independence  of  Macedonia.  But 
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this  would  have  entailed  the  saoiifice 
by  the  Serbs  of  territories  which  they 
had  annexed  in  1913  after  the  Second 
Balkan  War.  The  British  and  French 
both  wished  the  Serbs  to  make  the  neces- 
sary concessions.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  gains  which  would 
have  accrued  to  the  Entente  if  this  f>olicy 
had  been  realized.  Turkey  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  put  out  very  quickly. 
Austria  would  have  had  to  defend  all 
her  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  at 
once.  But  Russia  imposed  an  absolute 
veto.  Instead  of  joining  her  allies  in 
pressing  Serbia  to  make  just  and  reason- 
able conce.ssions  to  Bulgaria,  she  blocked 
them  by  throwing  all  her  influence  be- 
hind the  most  extravagant  of  the  Serb 
imperialists.  Her  allies  had  recognized 
the  Balkans  as  a Russian  “ sphere  of  in- 
fluence’’ and  could  not  insist.  Once 
more  justice  did  not  seem  practical. 
Bulgaria  entered  the  war  on  the  other 
side  and — temporarily — rescued  her  peo- 
ple in  Macedonia  from  Serb  oppression. 
The  French  and  British  statesmen,  who 
claimed  that  such  diplomacy  was  “ prac- 
tical,’’ have  to  balance  the  gains  due  to 
Russian  aid  against  the  loss  of  their 
money  and  prestige  in  the  Near  East. 

A great  many  unpleasant  fowls  came 
home  to  roost  at  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris,  but  probably  none  of  them  were 


more  embarrassing,  to  the  British  and 
French  delegates  than  those  bom  of 
their  acceptance  in  the  past  of  a Russian 
policy  in  the  Balkans  which  they  knew 
to  be  unsound.  Ha\ang  docilely  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Czar  in  the  days  of  his 
strength,  they  find  themselves  com- 
mitted to  a pro-Serb  policy.  They  can- 
not exercise  a restraining  influence  on 
their  smaller  Balkan  allies  because  they 
have  rashly  promis^  them  much  more 
than  they  can  now  deliver.  The  only 
compensation  they  can  offer  Serbia,  to 
get  out  of  the  embarrassing  conflict  with 
their  promises  to  Italy,  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Bulgaria,  The  situation  in 
regard  to  Greece  and  Rumania  is  quite 
the  same.  Practical  considerations  have 
led  to  promises  which  it  is  now  imprac- 
tical to  fulfil.  Bulgaria  is  to  be  despoiled 
in  the  hope  of  bribing  her  neighbors  to 
accept  this  “settlement.” 

The  spirit  of  the  Fourteen  Points, 
which  the  associated  nations  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  peace,  has  nowhere  been 
so  completely  ignored  as  in  this  latest 
attempt  to  pacify  the  Balkans.  If  the 
American  program  was  soimd,  this  ar- 
rangement is  unsound.  It  is  a fairly  safe 
prophecy  that  the  Bulgarian  treaty  will 
be  the  least  permanent  of  the  documents 
signed  at  Paris.  It  is  the  most  unjust. 


SHARER 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

1WILL  laugh  with  any  one. 
Laugh  awhile,  then  onward  run. 
I will  cry  with  those  who  cry; 

But  I will  not  linger  by. 

Certes,  mirth  or  grief  I’ll  share. 
But  my  own  I could  not  bear: 
Long  ago  both  left  my  door — 

I will  let  them  in  no  more. 
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W.  D.  HOWELLS 


BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


^XTHEN  Mr.  Howells  died  we  who 
V V have  been  his  readers  might  have 
said  that  we  had  lost  a friend  and  enter- 
tainer never  to  be  replaced.  But  we 
haven’t  lost  him.  He  has  merely  stopped 
work.  We  have  what  he  did  in  wonderful 
measure.  If  he  had  been  a lawyer,  a doc- 
tor, a teacher,  a man  of  business,  even 
a clergyman,  there  would  be  left  his 
reputation,  his  descendants,  his  accumu- 
lated property,  if  there  was  any,  and  his 
touch  upon  the  lives  he  influenced  and 
helped,  but  the  great  body  of  his  daily 
achievement  would  be  gone.  But  be- 
cause he  was  a writer  the  important 
mass  of  his  work  lives  on,  accessible  and 
consoling,  a long  row  of  books — seventy- 
five,  or  thereabouts — on  library  shelves 
all  over  the  land  and  beyond  the  sea, 
and  his  spirit,  his  mind,  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  play  of  his  thought  and  fancy 
in  every  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  the  daily  working  of  his 
mind.  To  record  its  operations  was  his 
task  and  his  pleasure.  It  was  a smooth- 
flowing life,  but  that  was  because  he  was 
so  orderly  a man,  and  found  his  vocation 
so  early  and  was  so  happy  in  it,  and  pur- 
sued it  with  such  undistracted  diligence. 
He  was  not  distracted  even  by  the  proc- 
ess of  education,  which,  as  a rule,  is 
expected  to  separate  its  victim  from 
whatever  past  and  habits  he  had,  and 
make  a new  man  of  him.  Mr.  Howells 
never  had  that  sort  of  education.  He 
was  not  sent  away  to  school;  he  never 
went  to  college.  He  had  in  childhood  in 
Ohio  a great  educational  agent  in  his 
family,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  he 
proceeded  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the 
printer’s  case,  and  began  putting  types 
together  to  make  words,  and  words 
together  to  make  sense.  He  did  not  go 
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out,  like  Thackeray,  to  lose  a patrimony 
in  a prodigal  pursuit  of  experience  of  life, 
or  sail  the  seas  as  Conrad  did,  to  study 
moods  of  men  and  nature.  Life  was 
everywhere  for  the  taking.  Why  should 
he  chase  it?  He  looked  around  and  be- 
gan to  put  into  words  what  his  senses 
noticed  and  his  mind  told  him.  His 
adventures  were  mainly  adventures  in 
thought. 

So  he  learned  in  Ohio  to  write,  and  to 
get  his  writing  into  print,  and  also,  in  a 
way,  to  bring  it  to  market.  But,  having 
got  what  training  he  could  out  of  news- 
papers and  political  writings,  he  cut 
loose  from  them  and  set  out  boldly  to 
be,  not  a newspaper  man,  but  a man  of 
letters.  That  was  what  it  meant  when  he 
went  to  Cambridge  and  then  to  Venice. 
He  could  print  his  thoughts,  but  he 
needed  better  thoughts.  Having  learned 
well  enough  to  start  with  what  a writer 
most  needs  to  know,  he  proceeded  to 
add  to  knowledge. 

And  of  course  he  did  add  to  knowl- 
edge in  Cambridge,  and  still  more  in 
Venice,  where  art  and  history  await 
folks  in  their  waking  hours  and  soak 
into  them  in  their  sleep.  Even  a lazy 
man,  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open, 
would  have  got  something  out  of  Ven- 
ice, and  Howells  had  not  a lazy  bone  in 
him.  His  business  in  life  was  to  be  a 
writer,  and  as  all  his  life  he  attended 
remorselessly  to  that  business,  we  may 
be  sure  he  did  so  in  Venice.  He  did  not 
overdo  it  either  there  or  elsewhere.  He 
took  time  to  be  happy.  He  lived  long 
and  worked  to  the  very  end,  but  in  the 
work  he  lived  by  he  was  almost  as 
methodical  and  exacting  with  himself  as 
Anthony  Trollop)e  was,  making  nuUa 
dUs  sine  linea  his  motto,  and  living  well 
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up  to  it.  He  was  provident,  prudent, 
persistent;  when  doggedness  seemed 
necessary  to  do  it,  he  could  be  dogged. 

He  had  in  remarkable  measure  the 
pleasures,  rewards,  and  satisfactions 
that  come  to  authors,  and  because  of  the 
qualities  just  mentioned  he  avoided  the 
misfortunes  and  discomforts  that  have 
befallen  some  of  them.  He  was  a wise 
man  and  knew  how  to  live,  and  he  was 
admirably  self-governed  and  hated  “ir- 
regularities.” Perhaps  if  he  had  hated 
them  less  he  would  have  been  a more 
shocking  writer,  and  more  acceptable 
to  readers  who  prefer  to  be  shocked;  but 
that  never  troubled  him.  What  he 
sought  was  reality — to  portray  actual 
people  as  they  were  and  record  faith- 
fully their  tidk  as  they  spoke  it,  the 
development  of  their  characters,  and  the 
incidents ' that  befell  them.  He  stuck 
close  to  this  life  and  this  world,  and  to 
so  much  of  what  happened  in  it  as  came 
to  his  notice.  What  he  saw  he  pictured 
with  an  admirable  and  charming  art, 
and  because  his  pictures  are  true  they 
will  live. 

He  had  delightful  and  intimate  friend- 
ships, especially  with  persons  of  his  own 
profession  or  related  to  it,  and  notably 
with  Mark  Twain.  He  must  have  loved 
to  talk,  he  talked  so  well,  but  in  working 
hours  he  worked,  and  he  loved  his  own 
home  and  his  own  family,  and  could  well 
bear  the  compuiny  of  his  own  mind. 

The  habit  of  furnishing  discourse  to 
printing-presses  becomes  established  af- 
ter a while  in  a person  who  lives  by  that 
activity,  so  that  it  ceases  to  produce 
much  emotion.  Nevertheless,  when  one 
is  so  blessed  as  to  do  it  better  than  usual 
there  is  always  a resulting  glow,  which  b 
the  calling’s  great  reward.  In  early  years 
it  is  apt  to  be  a glow  of  pride;  in  later 
ones  it  may  be  a glow  of  something 
nearer  to  piety — of  thankfulness  that  it 
has  been  given  him  to  say  something 
that  seemed  worth  saying.  Whatever 
Mr.  Howells  thought  about  that,  to  him 
with  his  Welsh  grandfather  and  his 


Quaker  grandmother,  a sense  of  the  lead- 
ing of  the  spirit — a sense  that  at  his  best 
he  was  helped  to  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  imaided  efforts — cannot 
have  come  hard.  Certainly  his  spiritual 
inheritance  from  his  paternal  grand- 
parents was  very  good  for  him  as  a 
writer,  bringing  him  powers  of  seeing 
life  as  it  is,  and  doubtless  helping  to 
account  for  the  gentleness  of  his  rela- 
tions with  mankind.  In  the  long  run 
pretty  much  all  the  distinctions  that  can 
come  to  an  author  in  his  lifetime  came 
to  him.  Doubtless  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  be  held  in  honor  and  affection,  but  it 
never  made  him  vain.  When  a book  of 
his  was  a “best  seller”  he  was  delighted, 
but  he  never  was  one  of  those  who  aimed 
to  find  out  what  the  great  book-devour- 
ing public  wanted,  and  give  it  to  them. 
What  he  gave  the  public  was  what  was 
given  to  him.  He  never  grudged  labor, 
he  never  did  less  than  his  best,  but  the 
picture  he  has  left  behind  is  of  a man 
who  duly  fed  his  mind  and  was  fed  by 
it — of  a man  who  looked  at  his  world  and 
listened  to  it  and  thought  about  it,  and 
wrote  down  what  it  said  and  how  it 
looked  to  him. 

He  liked  the  simple  life  and  lived  it. 
Possibly  the  rural  Ohio  of  his  youth 
stayed  always  in  the  back  of  hb  mind. 
He  was  full  of  simple  kindliness,  of  help- 
fulness and  encouragement  to  beginning 
writers,  of  appreciation  that  tended,  per- 
haps, to  be  over-appreciative  of  aspi- 
rants whose  hopes  have  been  less  lavbhly 
fulfilled  than  hb  own.  He  read  dili- 
gently the  notable  noveb  of  foreign 
writers,  and  did  much  to  bring  the  best 
of  them,  especially  of  the  Russian  and 
the  Spanbh  novelbts,  to  the  notice  and 
appreciation  of  hb  own  countrymen.  He 
lived  to  be  the  leading  man  of  letters  in 
the  United  States.  And  hb  leadership 
was  acknowledged  with  great  good-will 
and  affection.  After  all,  the  world  likes 
a good  man  and  rejoices  in  him,  espie 
cially  when  he  does  honor  to  hb  voca- 
tion. 
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A DOCTOR  OF  tlTERATjJRE 

BV  C.  A.  , ' ^ 

I HAP  l»e^n  speruling  an  hpiii'  with  jiiy 
dentist,  ninl  as  I miked  alu^  the 
corridor  of  tlie*  o®ct‘^hjJ!i(ding  to  the 
elevator  I hapjK^nttd  to  noiicO  Op  one  oi 
Uie  doors  this  k'gendt; 

ojcoBop- V 

First  aid  to  authors  and  writers  of  every 
description.  Please  do  not  walk  ia.  Be 
civiliiwl.  Iwuocki 

I stopped  before  th,o  door  in  ininncn- 
lar>’  hesitation.  But  no  one  could  long 
ursist  the  solicitation-s  to  curiosity  ou 
that  door,  I knocked,  and,  hearing  a 
’‘Come  in,”  entered. 

Mr;  Bentham  was  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair beside  a large  table  covered  with 
books,  magazines,  pipeSj  and  tobacco,  in 
pleasant  disarray.  He  rose  io  greet  me 
and  offered  me  a chair  opposite  his  own. 
As  he  held  a match  to  my  cigarOlie  t 
noticed  that  he  was  about  thirty,  with 
pleasant  brown  eyes  and  a huwowua 
look  Rtami  the  rnoulh.  I thought  1 might 
risk  the  opening  that  I Imd  dcvi^l while 
standing  in  the  cwridor. 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Behtham/*  1 said.- 
“tf  I seem  to  intrude  upon  personal  mal- 
tersi  but  do  yo»v  happen  U>  he  related  to 
the’great  Jeremy?*’  ^ ^ 
great 

*'  Ye.s  i you  : know*  rr--  titililariaoisra, 
greatest  huppiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, fragment  OP  goveyatneiit,  and.  so 
on,  , ' 

“Oh,”  now  I see]  .Jeremy  Betithiun, 
No,  no?  hot;  at  all,  so  far  as  1 know.  Bui 
why  do  you  ask?  Are  you  writing  bb 

::/v;c: 

’‘  Well,  yes,  you  may  put  it  that  way,. 
Anyhow,  I think  you  can  help  me,  • I 


wonder  if  you  would  first.,  jpvc  me  an  . 
idea  of  the  knui;  cf-ihfftg  yOu  under- 
.lakev’V7-/"v;..^|^9^.  : 

Aflet  some  iSsc^«©iV  decided  that 

It  wotUd  be  Iwst  Jpr  him  to  tell  the  some 
. of,  ,his^rec^t^  cases.  :■  •'  ■ 

He  the  pages  of  aii  old  notf> 

htiok.  “Here's  watber  an  intcresUng 
OOeC  ■ :hc- isRid  At  la.st . “ This  ichap  was  • 
writing  .one  Of  those  in  tetminable  auto- 
biograpliical  novels  of  e.ybausti ye  detail. 
It  was  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifly 
thousand  words  lottg.  Allowing  for  a pre- 
natal chaptcri  Qmi  would  bring  hLs  hero 
up  to  twenty^^^ven.  He  had  sworu  to 
stop  there,  not . l)ecau.se  IbOre  was  any 
special  rea-son  for  .stopping  there,  btit 
simply  l>ecause  he  did  not  want,  to  make 
this  bofjk  a life-worki  'Well,  he  got  his 
m.an  to  Iweidy-seven  and  then  found 
that  he  was  .still  fifty  thousand  words 
short.  Problem;  How  to  keep  hi.s  hero 
at  twenty-wven  and  yet  find  an  excuse 
for  those  extra  thousands  of  words,’’ 
“Did  you  solve  if?”  I asked, 

“I  did,’'’  wa.s  the  reply.  “I  had  a 
happy:  iptyitiOn.  I made  Ivim  have  his 
her^  commit  Siuidde  by  drowning  on  his 
tweitty*o5eyenLli  birthdayv  lu  the  lost. 
seaVod  all  hb  past  life  fiashed  before  him. 
ITigt,  (d  cihime,  gave  an  opportunity 
fdr  a fifty -tltousand  word  i^sum6  of  the 
enlire  hook..  A good  prOc*edenlv  if  I do 
say  it  myself.  AH  auch  wmrks  should  end 
with  a suitimary  of  fhai  kiud. 

“ My  next  case  wim  harder  to  deal  with . 
One  day  a woman  came  iii  hercj,  pulled  a 
bundle  of  pajfH?te:out  of  a bla  bagr  and 
thrust  them  at  me  witfi t .‘There.  MTiat 
do  you  t'lunk  of  tlmse^9  I looked  them 
over  for  about  fi>^;  minutes-  At  first  1 
thought  they  'werif  pic^^^  of 

birds,  flowers,:  buildingsi  chairs-everj'- 
tliing.  Looking  closer,  I discovered  that 
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they  were  formed  of  words  and  sentences 
disposed  in  those  shapes.  Thinking  I 
was  dealing  with  a harmless  lunatic,  I 
said: 

“‘Well,  they  are  distinctly  unusual.* 

“‘Unusual!’  she  cried.  ‘But  what  do 
you  think  of  them  as  verse?’ 

“Verse!  I was  amazed. 

“ Well,  at  last  it  turned  out  that  ever 
since  reading  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
seeing  the  mouse’s  tail  in  the  story 
printed  in  the  form  of  a tail,  with  the 
lines  across  the  page  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  until  they  end  in  a line  of  one 
word — the  tip  of  the  tail;  ever  since 
seeing  this  she  had  been  interested  in 
making  patterns  of  words  in  this  way. 
She  had  a whole  book  of  them.  Her 
great  discovery  now  was  that,  as  it 
might  be  the  wife  of  M.  Jourdain,  she 
had  been  writing  free  verse  for  years 
without  knowing  it.  She  wanted  me  to 
tell  her  how  to  dispose  of  it.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“You  have  to  humor  that  sort.  1 told 
her  she  had  two  alternatives.  She  could 
print  the  stuff  as  a new  form  of  verse, 
give  the  volume  an  esoteric  title  like 
‘Spontaneities,  ’ and  write  a long  preface 
to  it  on  polyhedral  poetry.  Or  else  she  ' 
could  have  a number  of  the  sheets  ap- 
propriately framed  and  announce  an  ex- 
hibition of  Aorist  pictures.  I told  her 
that  the  only  really  important  part  of 
the  enterprise  was  the  catalogue.  In  this 
she  should  state  the  theory  of  her  art. 
If  she  only  used  her  jargon  dexterously 
enough  she  could  getaway  with  it.  Let 
her  say  that  the  investigations  of  Doctor 
Avast  of  Copenhagen  into  hysteria  by 
means  of  his  wonderful  new  instrument, 
the  hysteriopticon,  had  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  traditional  theories  of 
painting,  and  so  on.” 

“What  did  she  say  to  that?” 

“She  seemed  quite  impressed.  And 
the  joke  of  it  is  that  she  did  give  an 
exhibition  of  her  pictures,  catalogue  and 
all.  It  was  quite  a success.  I hear  she 
has  already  amassed  five  disciples.  She 
talks  now  of  her  ‘career,’  and  attributes 
it  almost  entirely  to  me!” 


“What  a romantic  profession  yours 
is!”  I exclaimed.  “Tell  me  some  more.” 

He  was  still  turning  over  the  pages  of 
his  note-book.  “ Well,  just  one  more,  and 
then  we’ll  stop.  . . . This  man — I am 
still  treating  him — writes  notices  of  new 
books  for  a firm  of  publishers.  He  was 
very  depressed  when  he  came  to  see  me. 
Thought  he  would  have  to  give  up  his 
job.  It  seems  he  had  begun  in  a rela- 
tively mild  way.  He  referred  to  books — 
quite  ordinary  books,  of  course — as  ‘big’ 
or  ‘virile’  or  ‘dynamic’  or  ‘thrilling.’ 
Then  gradually  he  began  to  make  the 
brew  a little  stronger.  ‘ EpKich-making,’ 
‘pulsating  with  life,’  ‘A  red-blooded 
book  for  red-bloody,  hairy-chested,  one- 
himdred-per-cent.  Americans  ’ — these 
expressions,  and  others  like  them,  ap- 
peared again  and  again  in  his  notices. 
Soon  even  these  became  conventional 
with  him,  lost  all  savor,  seemed  flat  and 
unconvincing.  Finally,  a few  weeks  ago, 
he  wrote  of  one  story  that  after  reading 
it  the  reader  would  feel  as  though  he  had 
been  traveling  all  night  in  an  automobile 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour — this  by  way  of 
praising  it,  mind  you.  Of  another  he 
said  that  the  ending  wrought  an  emo- 
tional havoc  in  the  reader  comparable 
only  to  the  experience  of  ‘crashing ’ from 
an  aeroplane  from  sixteen  thousand  feet. 

“Of  course  you  can  guess  what  hap- 
pened. He  came  upon  a really  go^ 
book,  both  powerful  and  exciting.  He 
wanted  to  praise  it  adequately,  but  he 
had  long  ago  exhausted  his  stock  of 
epithets,  and  to  have  tried  to  do  justice 
to  its  merits  in  terms  of  his  habitual 
speech  would  have  meant  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  language.  So  the  poor  man 
was  smitten  dumb.” 

“Could  you  do  anything  for  him?”  I 
asked. 

“I  am  confining  him  to  a diet  of 
nouns  and  verbs — no  adjectives  or  ad- 
verbs allowed.  He  brings  me  specimens 
of  his  notices.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
my  corrections  affect  him.  When,  in- 
stead of  saying,  ‘Exhibits  a unique  per- 
sonality ’ one  has  to  say  ‘ Exhibits  a per- 
sonality,’ or  from  ‘Strikes  an  entirely 
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new  individual  note’  one  is  reduced  to 
* Strikes  a note,’  one  naturally  feels  as 
though  one  were  undergoing  a major 
operation  on  one’s  style — without  an 
anesthetic.  . But  he’ll  pull  through 
all  right. 

“And  now  that  I have  given  you  some 
idea  of  what  I try  to  do,  perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  your  own  special  problem  in 
the  life  of  my  illustrious  namesake.’’ 

“Illustrious  namesake?  . . . Oh  yes, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  of  course.  Well,  to  be 
candid,  Mr.  Bentham,  that  was  all  a 
blind,  a blind  to  break  the  ice,  so  to 
speak.  I have  no  interest  in  Jeremy 
Bentham;  I don’t  even  know  the  old 
gentleman’s  dates.  I am  trying  to  write 
a novel — a first  novel.  ...” 

“Go  on,”  said  my  expert,  encoura* 
gingly. 

“To  begin  with,”  I replied,  “I  have 
accumulated  only  two  ^ints  in  tech- 
nique. The  first  is,  always  begin  in  the 
middle  of  your  story  and  then  work 
back.” 

“If  you  model  yourself  on  Conrad,” 
said  Mr.  Bentham,  “you  must  begin  at 
seven  different  places  on  the  circum- 
ference simultaneously  and  work  tow- 
ard the  center.” 

“Please  do  not  interrupt  me.  I never 
thou^t  of  Conrad  As  I was  saying,  I 
had  to  work  back.  Enter  point  two — 
to  accomplish  this,  endow  one  of  your 
characters  with  a prodigious  memory. 
This  I had  done.  My  story  really  begins 
in  1913,  but  chapter  one  finds  my  hero 
in  1917  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
Now  observe  my  technique.  ‘As  he 
walked,  a crowd  of  memories  rushed  over 
him.’  Then  I was  going  to  shovel  in  five 
chapters  in  which  the  hero’s  memory 
works  magnificently,  never  missing  even 
an  inverted  comma,  and  covers  the  years 
from  1913  to  1917.  That  was  the  plan. 
But  you  know  how  one’s  characters  sud- 
denly ‘come  alive’  and  begin  to  act  on 
their  own  account.  Well,  before  I could 
stop  hhn,  my  hero,  lost  in  thought,  had 
blundered  imder  a moving  taxi.  Uncon- 
scious. Taken  to  a hospital.  Nurses, 
surgeons,  consultations.  Result:  my 


hero  is  declared  to  have  suffered  a severe 
cortical  lesion  causing  serious  loss  of 
memory.  Everything  after  1913  a per- 
fect blank.  . . . You  see  my  predica- 
ment?” 

“Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad,”  he  said, 
thoughtfully.  “I  suppose  you’ve  tried 
killing  him?” 

“Where  would  that  lead  to?” 

“Oh,  it  might  be  the  occasion  for  a 
debaudi  or  reminiscence  on  the  part  of 
his  family.” 

“His  family  are  all  dead.” 

We  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then 
I rose  to  go. 

“Wait  a minute!”  he  exclaimed,  “Sit 
down.  I think  I have  it.  . . . Have  you 
studied  the  modem  drama  at  all?” 

“I  go  to  the  theater  fairly  often.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  the  acted  drama; 
I mean  the  printed  drama,  the  drama 
that  is  too  subtle  and  illusive  for  the 
stage.  In  these  works  all  the  really  vital 
stuff  is  put  into  the  so-called  stage  direc- 
tions. There’s  your  clue.” 

“How?  What?”  I asked,  blankly. 

“Why,  man,  make  a play  of  it  and 
put  all  the  events  of  those  four  years  into 
stage  directions.” 

My  eyes  shone  with  gratitude.  (I  am 
sure  they  did.)  Saved!  Saved!  cried 
my  heart.  Then,  overcome  with  emo- 
tion: 

“Mr.  Bentham,”  I stammered,  “may 
I call  you  Jeremy?” 

“Do!”  he  said,  and  clasped  my  hand. 

BALLAD  AT  TWENTY-THREE 

BY  IRWIN  EDMAN 

WHEN  we  were  friends  at  college. 
Before  our  souls  wcto  caught. 
How  eager  was  our  hunger 
For  beauty;  how  we  sought 
To  catch  and  hold  in  lyric  gold 
Each  gleam  of  sense  or  thought. 

What  has  come  of  us  once  stirred 
To  melody  and  mirth? 

Well,  we  have  gained  a little  wealth, 

A little  more  of  girth, 

And  now  we  beat  with  laggard  feet 
The  old  dull  ruts  of  earth. 
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One  of  us  sings  now  the  praise 
Of  soap  from  pole  to  pole; 

A restaurateur  and  a dealer  in  fur 
Are  also  on  our  roll; 

And  I myself  for  slender  pelf 
Discourse  upon  the  soul. 

And  none  of  us  has  written' yet 
The  verse  we  vowed  to  write; 

The  world  must  walk  in  darkness, 

So  far  as  we  shed  light; 

We  work  too  long  all  day  for  song. 

And  are  much  too  tired  at  night. 

And  yet  we’re  happy;  through  the  week 
Though  tied  to  sundry  trades, 
A>teaching  of  the  young  idea. 

Or  selling  stocks  or  spades, 

Sundays  we  smoke  and  chat  and  joke. 

And  tramp  the  Palisades. 

We  meet  at  concerts  now  and  then. 

We  who  remember  yet. 

How  beautifully  Bach  and  Brahms 
Can  teach  us  to  forget. 

And  there  are  books  and  plays  and  easier 
ways 

To  hide  us  from  regret. 

Oh,  well!  we’re  quenched  at  twenty-three. 
Yet  sometimes  still  there  dart. 

Across  our  lives,  felicities 
In  friendship  and  in  art. 

Some  solace  still  for  the  broken  wilt, 

And  the  tired,  defeated  heart. 

THE  WOMAN  ALONE 

IT  was  an  editor,  a kind  and  friendly 
editor,  who  suggested  to  me  that  I 
write  something  about  “the  woman 
alone.”  He  said  that  he  thought  I ought 
to  have  some  very  interesting  things  to 
say  on  the  subject.  He  added  that  I 
might  “do  it  anonymously.”  And  here 
I looked  sharply  at  him.  . . . Did  he 
suspect  my  secret?  Had  he  plumbed  the 
depths  of  my  tragic  situation?  Had  he 
been  watching  me?  ...  I have  said  he 
was  kind. 

For  we  do  not  like  to  be  pitied,  we 
“women  alone.”  We  do  not  want  to  con- 
fess we  have  failed,  to  admit  that  ours 
is  a shattered  dream.  Yet — since  you 
have  already  begun  to  suspect,  we  may 


as  well  give  up  the  sham  and  the  pre- 
tense at  once,  and  confess  the  whole  mis- 
erable truth. 

I know  how  you  picture  us — alone  in 
our  silent  rooms,  where  no  foot  falls  from 
morning  until  night  save  our  own,  eating 
our  solitary  meals  with  a book  propped 
against  the  tea-caddy,  sitting  beside  our 
solitary  lamps  in  the  long  evenings,  read- 
ing until  we  fall  asleep,  only  a cat  or  a 
canary  or  a bowl  of  goldfish  to  bear  us 
company.  . . . Oh,  bright,  impossible 
dream.  How  quickly  you  vanished  be- 
fore us,  out  of  sight!  For  we,  the  seekers 
after  solitude,  have  followed  a will-o’- 
the-wisp.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “the 
woman  alone.” 

True,  we  pay  our  own  rent,  we  support 
ourselves,  but  there  the  fancy  ends. 
For  all  these  pathetic  little  apartments, 
flats,  studios,  in  which  we  have  sought 
refuge  from  the  world,  and  which  we 
have  arranged  to  suit  only  ourselves, 
our  own  needs,  comforts,  tastes — these 
sanctums  to  which  we  had  planned  to 
invite  no  stranger  excepting  our  own 
souls — ^are  filled  from  morning  until 
night  with  friends,  acquaintances,  rela- 
tives, friends  of  our  friends,  people  who 
would  never  think  of  coming  to  see  us  if 
we  lived  in  a home,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
family.  There  seems  to  be  something 
about  the  mere  fact  of  our  living  alone 
that  inspires  everybody  with  the  idea 
of  “dropping  in.”  Particularly  at  odd 
hours — those  hours  held  sacred  to  do- 
mestic rites  in  regularly  organized  house- 
holds. They  begin  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing before  we  are  out  of  our  bath,  and 
we  have  to  call  to  them  to  go  in  by  the 
other  door,  and  wait  until  we  are  dressed. 
And  when  we  appear  they  greet  us  en- 
viously with,  “That’s  the  joy  of  living 
alone;  get  up  when  you  please,  nobody 
to  bother  you,  your  time  absolutely  your 
own !”  Sometimes  they  explain  that  they 
came  early  in  order  to  “be  sure  to  catch 
us,”  as  if  life  were  a game  of  tag.  And 
sometimes  they  say  that  they  came 
early  so  as  not  to  disturb  us  after  we  had 
begim  our  work.  (We  have  done  our 
best  to  impress  upon  every  one  the 
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necessity  and  importance  of  our  work, 
and  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a kind 
of  chronic  invalid  who  was  never  allowed 
in  the  room  when  there  was  company, 
and  whose  existence  consequently  re- 
mained a little  vague.) 

During  breakfast  a commuting  rela- 
tive arrives  (relatives  always  commute 
and  always  make  early  calls)  with  a sug- 
gestion that  we  go  out  to  Ohio  and  live 
with  second  cousin  Saphronia  Pell,  who 
is  “also  alone  in  the  world”  and  “has 
that  big  house  she’s  really  not  able  to 
care  for  by  herself.” 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  an  aver- 
age of  half  a dozen  people  have  “dropped 
in,”  some  for  the  comprehensive  reason 
that  they  “just  thought  we  might  be  in” 
or  that  they  “happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.”  Women  we  hardly  know 
at  all  drop  in  to  powder  their  noses  and 
“freshen  up  a bit”  before  they  go  on  to 
keep  an  engagement  for  lunch.  They 
always  say  they  “adore  using  other  peo- 
ple’s make-up,”  and  they  “know  I don’t 
mind.”  Friends  in  trouble  run  in  to  be 
“cheered  up  a bit.”  Unhappily  married 
friends  come  in  to  congratulate  us,  to 
tell  us  how  lucky  we  are,  no  husband  to 
support,  only  ourselves  to  think  of — 
freedom,  how  they  envy  us!  And  they 
tell  us  all  about  it,  and  feel  so  much 
better,  and  go  away.  Happily  married 
friends  come  in  to  commiserate  with  us 
and  urge  us  into  matrimony.  “How  can 
you  look  forward  to  a lonely  old  age?” 
they  ask.  To  w'hich  we  reply  that  we 
continue  to  do  it  only  by  virtue  of  otur 
unquenchable  optimism. 

The  queer  thing  is  that  they  all  begin 
by  saying  that  they’ve  only  come  for  a 
minute;  and  somewhere  in  the  conver- 
sation they  invariably  remark  that  “you 
must  be  terribly  annoyed  by  people 
dropping  in  all  day,  interrupting  your 
work.”  They  don’t  see  how  we  get  any- 
thing done!  We  admit  that  we  do  have 
a good  many  people  coming  in,  and  they 
say:  “Why  don’t  you  have  hours?  Put 
a sign  on  the  door?” 

For  myself,  I tried  putting  up  a sign, 
a very  neat  little  placard  reading 


“Occupied.”  And  on  the  first  day  six 
people  came  without  even  seeing  the 
sign.  The  seventh,  a joyous  soul  of  my 
acquaintance,  was  regarding  the  placard 
with  a highly  comical  expression  when 
I opened  the  door. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  she  asked, 
with  a glance  inside  at  the  six  already 
there.  “All  seats  occupied.  Bring  your 
own  chairs?” 

Now  all  this  sounds  as  if  I were  trying 
to  make  myself  out  a very  agreeable 
person.  I’m  not.  I’m  not  even  amiable. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  en- 
tertain themselves.  You  will  think  I give 
them  food.  I don’t.  They  bring  it  in 
themselves,  and  cook  it,  too.  The  kind 
of  things  that  aren’t  supposed  to  be 
eaten  at  family  tables.  You  know  the 
kind  I mean.  Queer-smelling  things, 
with  queer  names  and  queerer  tastes — 
concoctions  they  have  learned  to  make 
from  people  they  wouldn’t  care  to  let 
the  family  know  they  knew.  My 
kitchenette  reeks  daily  with  these  odors 
of  all  nations.  I have  often  wondered 
that  the  neighbors  didn’t  interfere. 

Of  course  I like  these  people,  and  it’s 
extremely  jolly  having  them,  and  I 
should  miss  them  sadly  if  they  stayed 
away.  But  it  cannot,  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  liv- 
ing alone.  And  that,  you  know,  was  the 
idea. 

There  is  a lesson  in  it  for  those  ladies 
who  are  always  starting  tea-rooms  and 
failing  for  lack  of  customers.  If,  instead 
of  their  “Welcome,”  “Walk  In,”  “Make 
Yourself  at  Home,”  placards,  they  would 
put  up  a sign  “Busy”  or  “Do  not  In- 
terrupt” or  “We  Strive  to  Please  No 
One,”  their  vogue  would  be  assured.  If 
we  are  asked  to  go  to  a place  it  is  the  last 
place  in  the  world  to  which  we  wish  to 
go.  But  if  barriers  are  set  up,  obstacles 
put  between — in  this  way  heaven  itself 
has  been  made  to  seem  desirable.  No 
particular  entertainment  is  offered  us,  but 
they  have  made  it  so  di£5cult  to  get  in. 

I once  sought  solitude  in  the  country, 
but,  having  the  dangers  in  mind,  I told 
no  one  where  I had  gone.  I took  the 
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tiniest  cottage  I could  find,  in  a district 
where  I had  never  been  before  and 
knew  no  living  soul.  It  appeared  that  I 
could  have  done  nothing  to  arouse  so  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  few  widely 
scattered  neighbors.  They  gave  me  a 
few  days  to  settle,  and  then,  on  the 
fourth,  a glorious  spring  day,  just  after 
noon  when  I was  preparing  for  a long, 
happy  afternoon  to  myself,  I saw  them 
coming  across  the  fields.  Three  farmers* 
wives.  I determined  not  to  let  it  begin. 
I would  not  give  up  my  first  glorious 
afternoon.  I would  pretend  I was  not 
at  home.  So  I hurriedly  shut  the  doors 
and  pulled  down  all  the  blinds  and  tip- 
toed to  the  middle  of  the  living-room, 
where  I waited,  perfectly  still,  for  them 
to  come  and  go.  They  came  up  on  the 
little  porch,  which  I had  made  so  com- 
fortable for  my  afternoon,  with  a ham- 
mock, an  easy  chair,  a table  with  my 
best-loved  books.  They  knocked  at  my 
door.  I remained  scarcely  breathing 
inside.  I wonder  if  she’s  away,”  I heard 
one  of  them  say;  “her  blinds  are  down,” 
They  waited  a little  while,  and  then  went 
round  to  the  back  door  and  knocked  and 
made  the  same  remark.  Then  they  came 
round  to  the  front  again.  “It’s  nice 
here,”  one  of  them  said.  “Let’s  sit  down 
a little  and  wait;  maybe  she’ll  come 
back.”  So  they  sat  down,  one  in  the 
hammock,  one  in  my  easy-chair,  and  one 


on  the  step.  I thought  they  would  get 
discouraged  and  go  away.  After  awhile 
I heard  one  of  them  say,  “I  don’t  believe 
she’s  coming  back.”  And  another  one 
said : “ Well,  I don’t  feel  like  going  home. 
Why  don’t  we  stay?  It’s  comfortable 
here.  If  she  comes,  all  right;  if  she 
don’t,  we’ll  have  a good  visit  ourselves.” 
I tiptoed  to  a chair,  and  let  myself  cau- 
tiously into  it.  And  the  whole  of  that 
glorious  afternoon  I sat  inside  that  dark- 
ened room,  afraid  to  breathe  or  move, 
and  listened  to  the  regular  creak  of  the 
hammock  hooks  and  the  drone  of  voices 
gossiping  about  people  I didn’t  know. 
They  stayed  until  supper-time,  and  even 
then  they  left  reluctantly.  And  when 
they  stepped  off  the  porch  I heard  one 
of  them  say:  “We’ll  come  over  again 
to-morrow.  She’s  all  alone,  and  we 
ought  to  be  neighborly.” 

The  next  day  I came  back  to  town. 

No — ^widows,  spinsters,  divorcees — 
here  is  the  bitter  truth.  The  only  lone 
women  are  married  women  with  families. 
Oh  for  one  of  their  quiet  evenings  undis- 
turbed by  a single  voice!  How  thought- 
fully the  sons  and  daughters  and  the 
husband  slip  in,  one  by  one,  to  their 
rooms;  what  care  not  to  intrude  upon 
her  privacy ! I wonder  if  she  knows  how 
many  women  envy  her  solitude.  . . . 

And  yet — But  there’s  some  one 
knocking  at  my  door. 
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he  deserved  it,  for  he  was  a kind-hearted 
man  and  wouldn’t  have  been  cruel  to  no 
animal,  even  when  he  wasn’t  himself,  and 
that  happ>ened  about  once  a week  when  he’d 
take  a little  more  liquor  than  was  good  for 
him.  He  got  so  gloomy  then  I wouldn’t  have 
been  surprised  if  he’d  committed  suicide 
or  somethin’,  but  he  was  always  nice  and 
gentle  to  Sarah. 

“He  was  one  of  these  men  what  takes 
eight  or  ten  drinks  a day  just  as  regular  as 
you  take  your  three  meals,  and  then  on 
Saturday  night  he’d  usually  bring  home  an 
extra  bottle  and  drink  it  up  at  one  sittin’.  I 
don’t  think  he  ever  did  go  to  a saloon  and 
celebrate  like  most  drinkin’  men.  He  wasn’t 
what  you’d  call  sociable  with  his  liquor,  and 
I don’t  remember  him  ever  askin’  me  to  have 
a drink  with  him,  but  I’ve  often  see  him  of  a 
evenin’  settin*  over  in  the  camel-house  right 
next  to  Sarah’s  stall,  takin’  a drink  now  and 
then  out  of  his  flask  and  talkin’  to  her  kind 
o’  sad,  like  he  wished  he  could  get  along  with- 
out it  the  same  as  her. 

“I  always  said  prohibition  was  goin’  to  hit 
Timothy  hard,  and  it  surely  did  when  tilings 
begun  to  get  real  dry.  He  got  more  and  more 
gloomy  when  first  one  place  and  then  another 
closed  up,  and  I reckon  he  was  tryin’  to  taper 
off  so  as  to  make  his  supply  hold  out  till  he 
could  save  up  enough  to  go  to  Cuba  or  some- 
where. 

“I  remember  speakin’  to  him  about  it  one 
day  when  he  was  leadin’  Sarah  out  to  where 
the  kids  was  waitin’  to  ride. 

“‘Well,  Timothy,’  says  I,  ‘I  guess  the 
Sahara  Desert  ’ain’t  got  nothin’  on  us  now. 
It’s  a lucky  thing  for  you  you’ve  been  asso- 
ciatin’ with  this  camel  so  long.’ 

“‘Bill,’  says  he,  starin’  at  Sarah  very  sad, 
‘I  ’ain’t  never  learned  how  she  does  it  yet. 
Many  a time  I’ve  said  to  myself,  “Timothy, 
you’ve  got  a shinin’  example  of  a teetotaler 
right  before  you  all  day  long  and  it  don’t 
seem  to  do  you  no  good.”  Yes,’  says  he,  ‘the 
time  has  come  for  desert  travelin’  and  I 
ain’t  no  better  prepared  than  I was  before  I 
ever  see  a camel.’ 

“‘Rome  wasn’t  burnt  in  a da>,’  says  I, 
slappin’  him  on  the  back;  ‘Sarah  has  got  dry 
ancestors  behind  her  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Ark.  You  go  on  studyin’  her  ways,  Timothy, 
and  you’ll  catch  on  to  ’em  after  while.’ 

“‘I’ve  been  studyin’  ’em,  Bill,’  says  he, 
shakin’  his  head;  ‘I  reckon  you  thought  I 
was  gettin’  drunk  every  Saturday  night  just 
for  the  fun  of  it,  but  that’s  where  you’re 


mistaken.  I’ve  watched  this  camel  careful, 
and  it  looks  to  me  like  the  only  reason  she 
can  go  so  long  without  drinkin’  is  because 
she  takes  as  much  as  she  can  hold  when  she 
does  drink,  and  I thought  maybe  if  I was  to 
drink  a whole  bottle  on  a Saturday  evenin’, 
I might  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a week  without 
another  drop.  But  it  don’t  work  with  me. 
Bill,’  says  he;  ‘I’m  just  as  thirsty  Sunday 
momin’  as  if  I hadn’t  been  near  it,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  I’m  goin’  to  get  along  now, 
for  my  reserve  stock  is  almost  gone.’ 

“Then  he  leads  Sarah  away  and  I begun 
to  feel  so  dry  myself  I had  to  go  over  to  the 
sody-fountain. 

‘‘  A few  days  later  Timothy  come  to  me 
lookin’  very  cheerful,  and  said  he’d  fixed  up 
a still  in  the  feed-room  behind  the  camel- 
house  and  wouldn’t  I come  over  and  have  a 
look  at  it. 

“Sure  enough,  he’d  got  a sort  of  boiler 
rigged  up  with  a coil  of  pipe  hitched  to  it 
and  a oil-stove  to  heat  it  up.  He  said  he  was 
goin’  to  ask  for  an  extra  supply  of  com  for  the 
camels  that  afternoon  and  begin  work  in 
the  evenin’.  I told  him  he’d  better  be  careful 
or  he  might  get  himself  in  trouble,  but  he 
said  he  guessed  nobody  wouldn’t  look  for  a 
moonshiner  amongst  a lot  of  camels,  and  he’d 
got  to  have  somethin’  to  drink  before  long, 
anyway,  so  I give  up  tryin’  to  warn  him. 

“The  next  momin’  he  was  over  at  the 
snake-house  lookin’  happier  than  I’d  see 
him  for  months. 

“‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘how  did  it  work?’ 

“‘Fine  as  silk,’  says  he.  ‘It’s  slow,  but  I’m 
goin’  to  stick  at  it  till  I get  a gallon  stored 
up  and  I guess  that  ’ll  last  me  for  a while.’ 

“‘Hqw  does  it  taste?’  says  I. 

“‘I  ’ain’t  tasted  it  yet,’  says  he;  ‘it’s  too 
raw.  I’m  goin*  to  let  it  stand  and  gather 
strength.’  Then  he  looks  at  the  snakes  and 
says  it  makes  him  feel  like  old  times,  and  if 
his  whisky  didn’t  turn  out  like  he  expected 
he  believed  he’d  ask  the  director  to  let  him 
come  over  to  the  snake-house  and  work  along 
with  me. 

“For  a long  time  after  that  I didn’t  hear 
no  more  about  Timothy’s  distillin’  and  I 
begun  to  wonder  if  he’d  got  discouraged  on 
account  of  it  workin’  so  slow.  I see  him 
every  day  as  usual  leadin’  Sarah  around  with 
the  children  on  her  back,  but  when  I asked 
him  how  he  was  makin*  out,  he  said  his 
throat  was  parched  from  the  dust  and  he 
didn’t  feel  like  talkin’. 

“One  evenin’,  about  a week  later,  I was 
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the  bucket  out  to  the  doctor;  *we  can’t  put 
up  with  this  kind  of  thing!’ 

“Doctor  Tompkins  looks  at  it  kind  o’ 
curious,  then  he  takes  it  and  smells  it  and 
sets  the  bucket  down  on  the  floor. 

“‘The  law  requires  you  to  keep  this 
bucket  full!*  says  Mr.  Patterson,  turnin’  on 
Timothy. 

“‘That  ain’t  easy  nowadays,’  says  the 
doctor,  grinnin’;  ‘fire-water  is  mighty  scarce 
in  this  country.’ 

“ ‘ What  are  you  talkin’  about,  Tompkins?’ 
says  Mr.  Patterson,  lookin’  puzzled,  and  at 
that  the  doctor  winked  at  me  and  begun  to 
laugh. 

“‘What’s  in  that  bucket,  Wilkes?’  says 
Mr.  Patterson,  very  stem. 

“‘Water,’  says  Timothy,  tremblin’. 

“‘W^hat  kind  of  water?’  says  Mr.  Patter- 
son, lookin’  straight  at  him. 

“‘Drinkin’  water,  sir,’  says  Timothy. 

“‘Look  here,  Wilkes!’  says  Mr.  Patterson, 
shakin’  liis  finger  at  poor  Timothy.  ‘ I’ve  had 
my  suspicions  about  you  and  all  this  corn 
you’ve  been  .usin’  for  a long  time,  and  now 
I’ve  got  the  proof.  I’m  goin’  to  turn  you 
over  to  the  police.  I won’t  have  no  moon- 
shinin’  in  this  park.’ 

“‘I  ’ain’t  been  makin’  whisky,’  says 
Timothy.  ‘There  ain’t  nothin’  but  water  in 
that  bucket,  sir,  and  I’ll  go  fill  it  up  right 
now.’ 

“‘Oh  no,  you  won’t!’  says  Mr.  Patterson, 
steppin’  in  front  of  him.  ‘ I’m  goin’  to  keep 


that  water  for  the  police!’  But  before  he 
could  get  to  wheie  the  bucket  was  settin’, 
old  Sarah  stretched  out  her  head  to  it  and 
took  one  of  them  long  drinks,  like  an  experi- 
enced camel  what’s  startin’  for  a trip  acrost 
the  desert. 

“‘Look  at  her!’  shouts  Timothy.  ‘I  told 
you  it  was  only  water,  sir!’ 

“Mr.  Patterson  stood  gazin’  at  Sarah  like 
he  hadn’t  never  seen  a camel  before,  and 
Doctor  Tompkins  looked  like  he  was  goin’  to 
die  laughin’. 

“I  was  expectin’  every  minute  to  see  Sarah 
keel  over  or  explode  or  somethin’,  but  she 
just  raised  her  big  eyes  and  give  Timothy  a 
understandin’  look,  then  begins  chewin’  her 
cud  like  nothin’  hadn’t  happened. 

“‘I’m  beginnin’  to  feel  like  them  Arabs 
what  kills  their  camels  to  get  a drink,’  says 
Doctor  Tompkins,  winkin’  at  Mr.  Patterson. 
‘Don’t  you  think  the  zoo  could  spare  this 
one?’ 

“ ‘ Let  this  be  a lesson  to  you,  Wilkes !’  says 
the  director,  tryin’  to  look  severe;  then  he 
grabs  the  doctor’s  arm  and  hurries  out  with 
his  shoulders  shakin’  like  a man  what’s  got 
to  laugh  soon  or  bust  himself. 

“A  couple  of  months  after  that  Timothy 
give  up  his  job  and  went  down  to  Havana  to 
work  in  a brewery.” 

The  keeper  cast  a wistful  look  at  the  camel 
“Ain’t  it  wonderful?”  says  he,  sadly.  “It’s 
been  over  six  months  since  Sarah  had  a 
drink  and  she’s  just  as  happy  as  ever.” 


BALLADE  OF  LIFE’S  DREAM 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GAUJENNE 


^T^HE  crv  is  that  the  world  grows 
^ old— 

Though  I,  for  one,  the  charge  gain- 
say— 

That  every  fairy-tale  is  told 

And  all  Romance  is  passed  away. 
Believe  it  not,  this  summer  day; 

Better  believe  yon  running  stream. 

That  hath  this  wiser  word  to  say — 
Life’s  still  the  same  old  foolish  dream. 

Yea!  let  the  shrill  reformers  scold 
And  all  our  fair  illusions  flay; 

Our  blood  refuses  to  run  cold. 

Our  happy  hearts  know  more  than 
they; 

The  something  splendid  in  our  clay 


Shrivels  with  fire  their  dusty  theme. 

Come,  sweetheart,  kiss  me  while  we  may — 

Life’s  still  the  same  old  foolish  dream. 

Still  the  old  earth,  with  blue  and  gold. 
Laughs  at  the  gospels  of  decay. 

Rings  to  the  stars  its  challenge  bold. 

And  works  its  work  and  plays  its  play. 
What  though  the  devil  be  to  pay! 

Living’s  a gay  and  gallant  scheme, 

’Tis  only  fools  that  say  it  nay — 

Life’s  still  the  same  old  foolish  dream. 

Lord  of  my  being,  I humbly  lay 
Thanks  at  Thy  throne,  how  strange  it 
seems. 

For  life,  that  too  brief  holiday. 

Life — still  the  same  old  foolish  dream. 
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Hefom/  After  j<tiiring  at  liie  thm^  \iiuhrelliu« 


iThe  ^cal  Teist 
old-timers,  th  tli<?  Great 
^ Lakes  xegidu  tell  the 
of  a Xiruspeciivc  amriHc  cTtgiiiri^r 
wlu)  was  Wing  cxaiiiine<l  hy  the 
captain.  Tlie  skipper  jyvkecl  a 
nuiiil^er  of  ilifficnlt  queslions  in 
onter  to  confiictt*  the  apjdicunt, 
but  the  latter  was  always  ready 
With  aTt  aiR2\ver.  Inpallyi  In  |i 
inueof  dee|xist  eoncern.  the  oap- 
tain  askisi: 

:*•  Now^  iuppo^e  U water  in 
ybbr  injes^tor  WM  w 
efiy^  ^Ynir  el^ 

Ahck  or ‘yjsmr  Hut  you  were 

iKj?t  ^^lUug:  m whaler  hi  your  boilers— what 
ivouhlyoii  flurJ*'* 

rixe  eugiiH^er  lWkfetl  pifxrii>fl  h>r  a mummt, 
unable  fuUy  fo  griwp  the  situation;  theUt^ 
wdh  a kruiwiag  stnlte  pu  hiNi  faW^  he  ail-. 

IVt  go  up  y*n  and  We  wliether  there 

was  any  Wafer  in  t he  lahn/'*  ' 7 
U do,'73ttt<|  the  gaptaia; 


iPaihiir  On  Job 

7U)1>Yf Iwi^u  rUrehc^*,  ■“  why  is  it 
Vhal  glvafTfeS  ha ee  eiuvh  h uxe.  nwks  ?” 
^^in  iirder  that  they  m«y  feed  tcom  the 
feps  of  irecjs,  ’'  prmnptly  repjife<l  tfeddy/ . 

Bn  l wl  ly feonthtd<>d.  tlie 


toefen^y,  :^are  the 
fewvW^tiwiuulHi',  the  v^nmw  smilo*l4^M^l  A^irv  daihly  an>»e  tp  the 
a<yik^  iHe  teafe:  ordcf;'^  he  eonoIude^jy-'  Uiat  ilie  giraffes 

*•1  see  yoV/ve hi^  beabfe feeair'  \ ^ 
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A Sore  Point 

JN  a case  tried  in  the  South  the  judge  very 
^ sternly  demanded  of  the  defendant: 

“Why  did  you  strike  this  man?” 

“Your  Honor,”  was  the  reply,  “he  called 
me  a liar.” 

**Is  that  true?”  asked  the  judge,  turning  to 
the  man  with  the  battered  countenance. 

Certainly,  it’s  true,  your  Honor,”  said 
the  accuser.  “I  called  him  a liar  because  he 
is  one,  and  I can  prove  it.” 

Then  the  judge  turned  to  the  defendant 
with,  “What  have  you  to  say  to  that?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  case,  your  Honor.  Even  if  I am  a liar, 
I reckon  I’ve  got  a right  to  be  sensitive  about 
it,  ’ain’t  I?” 

The  Missing  Letters 

^T^HE  inhabitants  of  a certain  small  village 
^ in  the  South  were  given  a post-oflSce. 
Their  piide  .in  the  acquisition  was  at  first 
unbounded.  Then  complaints  began  to  come 
in  that  letters  were  not  being  properly  sent 
off.  The  department  at  Washington  then 
ordered  an  inspector  to  go  down  and  investi- 
gate these  complaints. 

The  postmaster  was  also  the  grocer. 
“What  becomes  of  the  letters  posted  here?” 
demanded  the  inspector  of  him.  “The  peo- 
ple say  that  they  are  not 


First  Disillusionment 

IT  was  Maudie’s  first  day  at  school,  also  the 
first  day  of  the  term.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  was  busy  seating  the  children  and 
getting  things  started  properly. 

“Here,  Maudie,”  she  said,  “you  may  sit 
here  for  the  present.” 

“I  sat  there  all  day,”  Maudie  tearfully  told 
her  mother  that  evening,  “but  she  never 
brought  me  the  present.” 

An  Unsuccessful  Gas  Attack 
A COUPLE  of  Irishmen  met  in  a Chicago 
street  and  one  of  them  asked  the  other: 
What’s  this  I hear  about  Clancy?” 

“He’s  been  tryin’  to  asphyxiate  himself/* 

“G’wan!  What  did  he  do?” 

“He  lit  every  gas-jet  in  the  house  and  sat 
down  and  waited.” 

The  Usual  Trouble 

^^OLORED  caddies  are  employed  on  a cer- 
^ tain  golf-course  in  the  South.  On  one 
occasion  a stranger  asked  one  of  them: 

“ What  is  considered  a good  score  on  these 
links?” 

“Boss,”  replied  the  youngster,  solemnly, 
“most  of  de  gents  tries  to  do  it  in  as  few 
strokes  as  dey  kin,  but  it  gin’r’lly  takes  some 
more.” 


sent  off.” 

“ Of  course  they  ain  ’t !” 
was  the  startling  re- 
sponse, as  the  postmaster- 
grocer  pointed  to  a large 
and  nearly  empty  mail- 
sack  hanging  in  a cor- 
ner. “I  ’ain’t  sent  it 
off  because  it  ain’t 
anywheres  near  full 
yet!” 

Concerning  Chickens 
A N Atlanta  manasked 
an  old  darky  what 
breed  of  chickens  he  con- 
sidered the  best. 

“All  kinds  has  der 
merits,”  replied  Csesar, 
after  a moment’s  consid- 
eration. “ De  white  ones 
is  de  easiest  to  find,  but 
de  black  ones  is  de  easiest 
to  hide  aftah  yo’  gits 
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Oletlit  Wai  Good 

by  rwwjo.G  i*r.  Im 
livifigr  w.  geii*»rHUy  hj^r4  'Mpf-  cnxv;*  laif i^lirjbk^ 
took  ^ fi'ieud^  wb»;i  ^ .<<e<*,lLk  actia^-^; 

ttificeotly  t urnitih^^l  ^ - 

^"D<siCt  fmx  tWrjck/*  the  Utvyer;  as 

he  a t^3rii|daeeut^h;f;!^^  I 

d<?«<*ryc 

anai>erol  hi:*^  lloCfiyr,  dryly,  -and 
yob  apifitiaf 


hbw  k asked  her 

mislresks- 

nb  still 

nj<>tianle:?;4j.  * ■/ 

r If  dem 

t<fcrt^t-byitf  inen  lad}'  in  de 

daylight,  Vtiat  cii^UK^e  \x)u  ^■[xxd  I’d  have 

ymssin- de  tracks  ia  de  night?*' 


' Tbb 

tyineul  414hae 
vaegrov|$  home.  One 

ev!?|iihg:  Ifefe  to  !Ve  a snuill  ilinner,  aiid 

was  to  liaye  the 
rn*eiiufg . dht.  Bui  the  gviirsiS  arnvt'tl  buite 
explavnhi^g,  ami*l  some  baturaJ  exdte- 
meht.  bow  t iuv(n>.tley-ear  w hich  IumI  brought 
iheia  luid  sttuc'k  and  killt^l  a yvoiuftn  a fev/ 
Idoefe  a^  ayv  Xhb  cook,  tobcli 
b>;  Ua?  delays  haiil  already  array  ini  her.  lauplb 
form  in  her  ^>cal  drV^^s^,  irilebding  io, leave:  the' 
liojnse  as  soon  dim‘tet>h<bihi  served, 
XaJber,  Jiowever^  she  Was  found  ii» 

the  ktiehen,  her  fram(^;  i Igid  and  hh 
sibn  of  Jilbny  valm  »ri  her  fat?e. 


Where  Ke  Was 

A LITfLK  iK^y  wto  travelling  for 
(h^ l^rsil  ill  a 

‘ •iflnring  the- Wighh';  . , • ' . ’ 

yoU  ybh  ayv^  B 

a|k»t{  hi«  ^hating  ihut  uppgr 

fx^rUt'With  '. 

f ansWeir^SJ  Bnbl>y,  protnptt* 

ly„  ‘‘  jf'ni  in 


A Sup^upus  Oernanfi 

of  the  war  the  guard  ibsfw  at  a 
miTilary  camp  in  ihelfeuUi  appr^wrheil  an 
Irish.  3^iMiitry>  who  nierehv  glanced  at  Uun  and 
,lhen  mAroiifcd  oti*  * • 

• WVU?'"'^  inquired  thh,  iusi.ieeb>r,  t\'{>o 
.cliahwt  lo  bfe  A in  a bine 

. to  remind  ihiy  sentiy  of 
lu<i  duty-w . ' ' 


; 


' . . 1-  ■ 
r 

l>  !- 


A.', 'Hv' 

iv  v,--,,  W>:'  • - ^ W 


Wif^ddnl  il  hlp^  you  to  deepr  t placed  jfcmi 

hofl  i^Hii 


‘WeU/^  repHpatvrf  the 
yon  w 

I'OMnlv^rsign?*'*  , 

‘"N<k  I dou*t  eti^l  ih 
hi  the  guard 
. U me  some 
got  >t  al! 

■ Creeds  ■ 

. eertaui 

^ X had  liiH'onie 

>?xigagod  tiio  3‘uni!g  fOArt 
j^iid  t)>  hjs  diau  e^'e : 

. iXhinkl^ 

fair  that  t ftlundd  141  y^l 
(hiit  1 am  a sooiiiainlni- 

mr  , 

. Where u pon  girl 
rysp*«ndf  d ; Hi*nry^ 

I don  t think  tlWt  mif 
matter  maohi  You 
3'Ma  can  f^cv  to  my 
ptie  Sunday  and  TU  go  to 
yOur5  the  ntrxt  'V 
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rcur,^:  ■■  <ffri!<an. 


Opinions  about  lires  should  be 
Weighed  as  well  as  Counted 


! Tk*  fir*  an  the  left  ilUetratti 
I !A^  cauu  of  ahont  H per  cent  of 
i i).U  trouhlr^initkf^ciemt  infiaHon. 

The  regular  ate  of  a reliabU  air 
j \am§  U the  heil  safeguard  against 
-im  cutting  a nd  fabric  breakdown . 


It  is  due  to  something  be« 
sides  clever  arguments. 

Thousands  of  motorists 
today  are  putting  up  with 
second  choice  tires  because 
forced  production  is  tncoti- 
sist€9tt  with  U.  S.  Standard  of 
quality. 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company’s  enormous  in« 
vestment — greater  than  that 
of  any  concern  in  the  in- 
dustry— has  always  been 
aimed  sohly  at  quality. 

Building  a tire  hrst  and  a 
market  aftewards.  Think- 
ing of  the  individual  user  in- 
stead of  the  number  of  sales* 

One  of  the  reasons^  per- 
haps, why  there  is  now  a 
scarcity  of  U.  S.  Tires. 


There  is  hardly 
a motorist  who 
hasix^t  at  some 
time  or  other  in  his 
experience  had  a tire 
dealer  attempt  to  sell 
him  a tire  by  represent- 
ing  it  as  the  fastest 
seller  in  to\vn. 

More  attempts  are 
probably  made  to  sell 
tires  by  playing  to  the 
motorist’s  alleged 
weakness  for  ‘‘crowd  of 
buyers”  than  by  any 
other  known  method 
of  selling. 


render  his  individual  judg- 
ment to  any  crowd  or  mass 
of  whatever  size. 

Too  often  he  has  seen  the 
results  of  accepting  opinions 
at  their  face  value,  without 
first  finding  out  what  they  are 
based  on. 

And  you  will  find  him 
going  more  and  more  to  the 
dealer  who  has  something 
to  offer  in  support  of  his 
tires  other  than  crowds  of 
buyers’*  and  ** numbers  of 
sales.” 


If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  U.  S.  Tires  can  be 
supplied  to  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  people  who  want 
them,  they  will  still  have 
more  to  recommend  them  than 
merely  the  largest  following. 


The  opinion  in  favor  ot 
U.  S.  Tires  is  not  based 
solely  on  the  number  of 
them  in  use. 

Great  as  that  number  is, 


The  experienced  motorist, 
of  course,  refuses  to  sur< 


United  States  Tires 

Unrted  States  ^ Rubber  Company 


Two  hundred  and 
tkirly-JitK  Branches. 


7'ltc  o/dcjt  and  largest 
Rubber  Organhalion  in  the  World 


Pi  fly ‘three 
Pacioriei  . 
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AN  OLD  CHESTER  SECRET 


A STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS— PART  L 
BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


There  was  not  a person  in  Old 
Chester  less  tainted  by  the  vulgar- 
ity of  secretiveness  than  Miss  Lydia 
Sampson.  She  had  no  more  reticence 
than  sunshine  or  wind,  or  any  other 
elemental  thing.  How  much  of  this  was 
due  to  conditions,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say;  certainly  there  was  no  “reticence” 
in  her  silence  as  to  her  neighbors’  affairs; 
she  simply  didn’t  know  them!  Nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  confiding  in  Lydia 
Sampson!  And  she  could  not  be  reticent 
about  her  own  affairs  because  they  were 
inherently  public.  When  she  was  a girl 
she  broke  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Rives  two  weeks  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  wedding — and  the  invita- 
tions were  all  out!  So  of  course  every- 
body knew  that.  To  be  sure,  she  never 
said  why  she  broke  it,  but  all  Old  Chester 
knew  she  hated  meanness,  and  felt  sure 
that  she  had  given  her  William  the 
choice  of  being  generous  or  being  jilted — 
and  he  chose  the  latter.  As  she  grew 
older  the  joyous,  untidy  makeshifts  of  a 
poverty  which  was  always  hospitable 
and  never  attempted  to  be  genteel, 
stared  you  in  the  face  the  minute  you 
entered  the  house;  so  everybody  knew 
she  was  poor.  Years  later,  her  renewed 


engagement  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  his 
flight  some  ten  minutes  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  were  known  to  every- 
body because  we  had  all  been  invited  to 
the  wedding,  which  cost  (as  we  hap- 
pened to  know,  because  we  had  pre- 
sented her  with  just  exactly  that 
amount)  a hundred  dollars!  At  the  sight 
of  such  extravagance  the  thrifty  William 
turned  tail  and  ran,  and  we  gave  thanks 
and  said  he  was  a scoundrel  to  make  us 
thankful,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
Doctor  Lavendar,  we  deplored  the  ex- 
travagance as  much  as  he  did!  As  for 
Doctor  Lavendar,  he  said  that  it  was  a 
case  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant; 
“but  Lydia  is  a gambling  grasshopper,” 
said  Doctor  Lavendar;  “she  took  tre- 
mendous chances,  for  suppose  the  party 
hadnt  scared  William  off.^” 

So,  obviously,  anything  which  was 
personal  to  Miss  Lydia  was  public  prop- 
erty. She  simply  couldn’t  be  secretive. 

Then,  suddenly,  and  in  the  open  (so 
to  speak)  of  her  innocent  candor  a Secret 
pounced  upon  her!  At  first  Old  Chester 
didn’t  know  that  there  was  a secret.  We 
merely  knew  that  on  a rainy  December 
day  (this  was  about  eight  months  after 
William  had  turned  tail)  she  was  seen  to 
get  into  the  Mercer  stage,  carrying  a 
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carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a bandbox 
in  the  other.  This  was  surprising  enough 
— for  why  should  Lydia  Sampson  spend 
her  money  on  going  to  Mercer?  Yet  it 
was  not  so  surprising  as  the  fact  that  she 
did  not  come  back  from  Mercer!  And 
even  that  was  a comparative  surprise; 
the  superlative  astonishment  was  when 
it  became  known  that  she  had  left 
her  door  key  at  the  post-office  and 
said  she  didn’t  know  when  she  would 
return ! 

Where  on  earth  has  she  gone?”  said 
Old  Chester.  But  only  Mrs.  Drayton 
attempted  to  reply: 

” It  certainly  looks  very  strange,”  said 
Mrs.  Drayton. 

It  was  with  the  turning  of  her  front- 
door key  that  Miss  Lydia  made  public 
confession  of  secrecy — although  she  had 
resigned  herself  to  it,  privately,  three 
months  before.  The  secret  had  taken 
possession  of  her  one  hazy  September 
evening,  as  she  was  sitting  on  her  front 
door-step,  slapping  her  ankles  when  a 
mosquito  discovered  them,  and  watching 
the  dusk  falling  like  a warm  veil  across 
the  hills.  The  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
evening  primroses,  and  Miss  Lydia, 
looking  at  a clump  of  them  close  to  the 
step,  could  see  the  pointed  buds  begin  to 
unfurl,  then  hesitate,  then  tremble,  then, 
opening  with  a silken  burst  of  sound, 
spill  their  p)erfume  into  the  twilight. 
Except  for  the  crickets,  it  was  very  still. 
Once  in  a while  some  one  plodded  down 
the  road,  and  once,  when  it  was  quite 
dark,  Mr.  Smith’s  victoria  rumbled  past, 
paused  until  the  iron  gates  of  his  drive- 
way swung  open,  then  rumbled  on  to  his 
big,  handsome  house.  He  was  one  of 
the  new  Smiths,  having  lived  in  Old 
Chester  hardly  twenty  years;  when  he 
came,  he  brought  his  bride  with  him — a 
Norton,  she  was,  from  New  England.  A 
nice  enough  woman,  I suppose,  but  not  a 
Pennsylvanian.  He  and  his  wife  built 
this  house,  which  was  so  imposing  that 
for  some  time  they  were  thought  of,  con- 
temptuously, as  the  rich  Smiths.  But  by 
and  by  Old  Chester  felt  more  kindly  and 
just  called  them  the  new  Smiths.  Mrs. 


Smith  died  when  their  only  child,  Mary, 
was  a little  girl,  and  Mr.  Smith  grew 
gradually  into  our  esteem.  The  fact  was, 
he  was  so  good-looking  and  good-hu- 
mored and  high-tempered  (he  showed 
his  teeth  w^hen  he  w^as  in  a rage,  just 
as  a dog  does)  Old  Chester  had  to  like 
him — even  though  it  wished  he  was  a 
better  landlord  to  Miss  Lydia,  to  whom 
he  rented  a crumbling  little  house  just 
outside  his  gates.  In  matters  of  busi- 
ness Mr.  Smith  exacted  his  pound  of 
flesh — and  he  got  it!  In  Lydia’s  case  it 
sometimes  really  did  represent  “flesh,” 
for  she  must  have  squeezed  her  rent  out 
of  her  food.  Yet  when,  after  her  fright- 
ful extravagance  in  giving  that  party  on 
money  we  had  given  her  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  her  chimney,  Mr.  Smith  rebuilt  it 
himself,  and  said  she  was  a damned 
plucky  old  bird, — “Looks  like  a wet 
hen,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “but  plucky! 
plucky!” — After  that,  our  liking  for  him 
became  quite  emphatic.  Not  that  Old 
Chester  liked  his  epithets  or  approved 
of  his  approval  of  Miss  Lydia’s  behavior 
(she  bought  kid  gloves  for  her  party,  if 
you  please!  and  a blue-silk  dress;  and, 
worse  than  all,  presents  for  all  Old  Ches- 
ter, of  canary-birds  and  pictures  and 
what  not,  all  out  of  our  hundred  dollars!)^ 

— we  did  not  like  the  laxity  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  judgments  upon  the  Grasshop- 
per’s conduct,  but  we  did  approve  of  his 
building  her  chimney,  because  it  saved 
us  from  putting  our  hands  in  our  own 
pockets  again. 

In  the  brown  dusk  of  the  September 
evening.  Miss  Lydia,  watching  her  land- 
lord roll  past  in  his  carriage,  gave  him  a 
friendly  nod.  “He’s  nice,”  she  said, 

“and  so  good-looking!”  Her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  until,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  drivew^ay,  she  lost 
sight  of  him.  Then  she  fell  to  thinking 
about  his  daughter,  a careless  young 
creature,  handsome  and  selfish,  wnth  the 
Smith  high  color  and  black  eyes,  who 
w^as  engaged  to  be  married  to  another 
handsome  young  creature,  fatter  at 
twenty-three  than  is  safe  for  the  soul  of 
a young  man.  Miss  Lydia  did  not  mind 
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Carl’s  fat  because  she  had  a heart  for 
lovers.  Apparently  her  own  serial  and 
unhappy  love-affair  had  but  increased 
her  interest  in  happier  love-affairs.  To 
be  sure,  Mary’s  affair  had  had  the  zest  of 
a little  bit  of  unhappiness — ^just  enough 
to  amuse  older  people.  The  boy  had 
been  ordered  off  by  his  firm  in  Mercer, 
at  a day’s  notice,  to  attend  to  some 
business  in  Mexico,  and  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  have  been  in  April,  had  to 
be  postponed  for  six  months.  Carl  had 
been  terribly  down  in  the  mouth  about 
it,  and  Mary,  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
given  them  for  farewells,  had  cried  her 
eyes  out,  and  even,  at  the  last  minute, 
just  before  her  young  man  started  off, 
implored  her  father  to  let  them  get  mar- 
ried— which  plea,  of  course,  he  laughed 
at,  for  the  new  Mr.  Smith  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  permit  his  only  daughter 
to  be  married  in  such  hole-and-corner 
fashion!  As  it  happened,  Carl  got  back, 
quite  unexpectedly,  in  September, — but 
his  prospective  father-in-law  was  ob- 
durate. 

“It  won’t  hurt  you  to  wait;  ‘Antici- 
pation makes  a blessing  dear !’  December 
first  you  can  have  her,”  said  the  new 
Mr.  Smith,  much  amused  by  the  young 
people’s  doleful  sentimentality. 

Miss  Lydia,  now,  thinking  about  the 
approaching  “blessing,”  in  friendly  sat- 
isfaction at  so  much  young  happiness 
being  next  door  to  her,  hugged  herself 
because  of  her  own  blessings. 

“I  don’t  want  to  brag,”  she  thought, 
“but  certainly  I am  the  luckiest  per- 
son!” To  count  up  her  various  pieces  of 
luck  (starting  with  the  experience  of 
being  jilted):  She  had  a nice  landlord 
who  looked  like  Zeus,  with  his  flashing 
black  eyes  and  snow  - white  hair  and 
beard.  And  she  had  so  many  friends! 
And  she  believed  she  could  manage  to 
make  her  black  alpaca  last  another  win- 
ter. “It  is  spotted,”  she  thought,  “but 
what  real  difference  does  a spot  make.^” 
(Miss  Lydia  was  one  of  those  rare  people 
who  have  a sense  of  the  relative  values 
of  life.)  “It’s  a warm  skirt,”  said  Miss 
Lydia,  weighing  the  importance  of  that 


spot  with  the  exj>ense  of  a new  dress; 
“and,  anyway,  whenever  I look  at  it, 
it  just  makes  me  think  of  the  time 
I spilled  the  cream  down  the  front  at 
Harriet  Hutchinson’s.  What  a good  time 
I had  at  Harriet’s!”  After  that  she  re- 
flected upon  the  excellent  quality  of  her 
blue  silk.  “I  shall  probably  wear  it  only 
once  or  twice  a year;  it  ought  to  last  me 
my  lifetime,”  said  Miss  Lydia.  ...  It 
was  just  as  she  reached  this  blessing 
that,  somewhere  in  the  shadows,  a quiv- 
ering voice  called,  “Miss  Sampson!”  and 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Smith  drive- 
way came  a girlish  figure.  The  iron  gates 
clanged  behind  her,  and  she  came  up  the 
little  brick  path  to  Miss  Lydia’s  house 
with  a sort  of  rush,  a sort  of  fury;  her 
voice  was  demanding,  and  frightened, 
and  angry,  all  together.  “Miss  Lydia!” 

Miss  Lydia,  startled  from  her  bless- 
ings, screwed  up  her  eyes,  then,  recog- 
nizing her  visitor,  exclaimed : “ Why,  my 
dear!  What  is  the  matter.^”  And  again, 
in  real  alarm,  “What  is  it?”  For  Mary 
Smith,  dropping  do\\Ti  on  the  step  beside 
her,  was  trembling.  “My  dear!”  Miss 
Lydia  said,  in  consternation. 

“Miss  Sampson,  something — some- 
thing has  happened.  A — a — an  accident. 
I’ve  come  to  you.  I didn’t  know  where 
else  to  go.”  She  spoke  with  a sort  of  sob- 
bing breathlessness. 

“You  did  just  right,”  said  Miss  Lydia, 
“but  what—” 

“You’ve  got  to  help  me!  There’s  no- 
body else.  ” 

“Of  course  I will!  But  tell  me — ” 

“If  you  don’t  help  me.  I’ll  die,”  Mary 
Smith  said.  She  struck  her  soft  clenched 
fist  on  her  knee,  then  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  “ But  you  must  promise 
me  you  won’t  tell?  Ever — ever!” 

“Of  course  I won’t.” 

“And  you’ll  help  me?  Oh,  say  you’ll 
help  me!” 

“Have  you  and  he  quarreled?”  said 
Miss  Lydia,  quickly.  Her  owm  experi- 
ence flashed  back  into  her  mind;  it  came 
to  her  with  a little  flutter  of  pride  that 
this  child — she  was  really  only  a child, 
just  nineteen — who  was  to  be  married  so 
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soon,  trusted  to  her  worldly  wisdom  in 
such  matters,  and  came  for  advice. 
“She  hasn’t  any  mother,”  Miss  Lydia 
thought,  sympathetically.  “If  you’ve 
quarreled,  you  and  he,”  she  said,  put- 
ting her  little  roughened  hand  on  Mary’s 
soft,  shaking  fist,  “tell  him  you’re  sorry. 
Kiss  and  make  up!”  Then  she  remem- 
bered why  she  and  her  William  had  not 
kissed  and  made  up.  “Unless” — she 
hesitated — “ he  has  done  something  that 
isn’t  nice.”  (“Nice”  was  Miss  Lydia’s 
idea  of  perfection.)  “But  I’m  sure  he 
hasn’t!  He  seemed  to  me,  when  I saw 
him,  a very  pleasing  young  man.  So  kiss 
and  make  up!” 

The  younger  woman  was  not  listening. 
“ I had  to  wait  all  day  to  come  and  speak 
to  you.  I’ve  been  frantic — frantic — 
waiting!  But  I couldn’t  have  anybody 
see  me  come.  They  would  have  won- 
dered. If  you  don’t  help  me — ” 

“But  I will,  Mary,  I will!  Don’t  you 
love  him.^” 

“Zoue  him?”  said  the  girl.  “My  God!” 
Then,  in  a whisper,  “If  I only  hadn’t 
loved  him — so  much.  ...  I am  going  to 
have  a baby.” 

It  seemed  as  if  Miss  Lydia’s  little 
friendly  chirpings  were  blown  from 
her  lips  in  the  gust  of  these  appalling 
words. 

Mary  herself  was  suddenly  composed. 
“They  sent  him  off  to  Mexico  at  twenty- 
four  hours’  notice;  it  was  cruel — cruel, 
to  send  him  away!  And  he  came  to  say 
good-by — And  . . . and  then  I begged 
and  begged  father  to  let  us  get  married, 
even  the  very  morning  that  he  went 
away,  I said:  ‘I^t  us  get  married  to- 
day,— Please — please !’  And  he 

wouldn’t,  he  wouldn’t!  He  wanted  a big 
wedding.  Oh,  what  did  I care  about  a 
big  wedding!  Still — I never  supposed — 
But  I went  to  Mercer  yesterday  and  saw 
a doctor,  and — and  found  out.  I couldn’t 
believe.  . . . The  instant  he  told  me,  I 
rushed  to  Carl’s  office.  . . . He  was 
frightened — for  me.  And  then  we 
thought  of  you.  And  all  day  to-day  I’ve 
just  walked  the  floor — waiting  to  get 
down  here  to  see  you.  I couldn’t  come 


until  it  was  dark.  Father  thinks  I’m  in 
bed  with  a headache.  I told  the  servants 
to  tell  him  I had  a headache.  . . . We’ve 
got  to  manage  somehow  to  make  him 
let  us  get  married  right  off.  But — but 
even  that  won’t  save  me.  It  will  be 
known.  It  will  be  known — in  January.” 

Miss  Lydia  was  speechless. 

“So  you’ve  got  to  help  me.  There’s 
nobody  else  on  eaHh  who  can.  Oh,  you 
must — ^you  must!” 

“But  what  can  I do?”  Miss  Lydia 
gasped. 

“Carl  and  I will  go  away  somewhere. 
Out  West  where  nobody  knows  us.  And 
then  you’ll  come.  And  you’ll  take — It. 
You’ll  take  care  of  it.  And  you  can  have 
all  the  money  you  want.” 

“My  dear,”  Miss  Lydia  said,  trem- 
bling, “this  is  very,  very  dreadful,  but 
I—” 

The  girl  burst  into  rending  crying. 
“Don’t  you — suppose  I know  that  it’s — 
it’s — it’s  dreadful?” 

“But  I don’t  see  how  I can  pos- 
sibly—” 

“If  you  won’t  help  me,  I’ll  go  right 
down  to  the  river.  Oh,  Miss  Lydia,  help 
me!  Please,  help  me!” 

“But  it’s  impos — ” 

Mary  stopped  crying.  “It  isn’t.  It’s 
perfectly  possible!  You’ll  simply  go 
away  to  visit  some  friends — ” 

“I  haven’t  any  friends,  except  in  Old 
Chester — ” 

“And  when  you  come  back,  you’ll 
bring — It  with  you.  And  you’ll  say 
you’ve  adopted  it.  You’ll  say  it’s  -the 
child  of  a friend.” 

Miss  Lydia  was  silent. 

“If  you  won’t  help  me,”  Mary  burst 
out,  “I’U— ” 

“Does  anybody  know?”  said  Miss 
Lydia. 

“No.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  You  must 
tell  your  father.” 

“My She  laughed  with  ter- 
ror. 

Then  Miss  Lydia  Sampson  did  an  im* 
possible  thing — judging  from  Old  Ches- 
ter’s knowledge  of  her  character.  She 
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said,  ‘‘He’s  got  to  know  or  I won’t  help 
you.” 

Mary’s  recoil  showed  how  completely, 
poor  child!  she  had  always  had  her 
own  way;  to  be  crossed  now  by  this 
timid  old  maid  was  like  going  head-on 
into  a gray  mist  and  finding  it  a stone 
wall.  There  was  a tingling  silence. 
“Then  I’ll  kill  myself,”tshe  said. 

Miss  Lydia  gripped  her  small,  work- 
worn  hands  together,  but  said  nothing. 

“Oh,  please,  help  me!”  Mary  said. 

“I  will — if  you’ll  tell  your  father, 
or  Doctor  Lavendar.  I don’t  care 
which.” 

“Neither!”  said  the  prl.  She  got  on 
her  feet,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
shabby  figure  on  the  step,  with  the  black 
frizette  tumbling  forward  over  one 
frightened  blue  eye.  Then  she  covered 
her  face  with  those  soft,  trembling 
hands,  all  dimpled  across  the  knuckles: 

“Carl  wanted  to  tell.  He  said,  ‘Let’s 
tell  people  I was  a scoundrel — and  stand 
up  to  it.’  And  I said,  ‘Carl,  I’ll  die  first!’ 
And  I will.  Miss  Lydia.  I’ll  die  rather 
than  have  it  known.  Nobody  must 
know — ever.” 

Miss  Lydia  shook  her  head.  “Some- 
body besides  me  must  know.”  Then 
very  faintly  she  said,  “/’//  tell  your 
father.”  There  was  panic  in  her  voice, 
but  Mary’s  voice  from  behind  the  dim- 
pled hands  was  shrill  with  panic: 

” You  mustn’t!  Oh,  you  promised  not 
to  tell!”  But  Miss  Lydia  went  on, 
quietly : 

“He  and  I will  decide  what  to  do.” 

“No,  no!”  Mary  said.  “He’ll  kill 
Carl!” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  Carl  would  mind,” 
said  Miss  Lydia. 

The  girl  dropped  down  again  on  the 
step.  “Oh,  what  shall  I do — what  shall  I 
do — what  shall  I do.^  He’ll  hate  me.” 

“He’ll  be  very,  very  unhappy,”  said 
Miss  Lydia;  but  he’ll  know  what  must 
be  done.  I don’t.  And  he’ll  forgive  you.” 

“ He  won’t  forgive  Carl ! Father  never 
forgives.  He  says  so!  And  if  he  won’t 
forgive  Carl  he  mustn’t  forgive  me!” 
She  hid  her  face. 


There  was  a long  silence.  Then  she 
said,  in  a whisper,  “When  will  you  . . . 
tell  him.^^” 

“To-night.” 

Again  she  cringed  away.  “Not  to- 
night! Please  not  to-night.  Oh,  you 
promised  you  wouldn’t  tell!  I can’t 
bear — Let  me  think.  I’ll  write  to  Carl. 

No!  No!  Father  know!” 

“Listen,”  said  Lydia  Sampson;  “you 
must  get  married  right  off.  You  can’t 
w^ait  until  December.  That’s  settled. 

But  your  father  must  manage  it  so  that 
nobody  will  suspect — anything.  Under- 
stand?” 

“I  meant  to  do  that,  anyway,  but — ” 

“Unless  you  tell  a great  many  small 
stories,”  said  little,  truthful  Miss  Lydia, 
“you  can’t  manage  it;  but  your  father 
will  just  tell  one  big  story,  about  business 
or  something.  Gentlemen  can  always 
tell  stories  about  business,  and  you  can’t 
find  ’em  out.  The  way  we  do  about 
headaches.  Mr.  Smith  will  say  business 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  hurry  the 
wedding  up  so  he  can  go  away  to — any 
place.  See?” 

Mary  saw,  but  she  shook  her  head. 
“He’ll  kill  Carl,”  she  said  again. 

“No,  he  won’t,”  said  Miss  Lydia,  “be- 
cause then  everything  would  come  out; 
and,  besides,  he’d  get  hanged.” 

Again  there  was  a long  silence;  then 
Mary  said,  suddenly,  violently: 

“Well— himr 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Miss  Lydia,  “my! 
my!” 

But  she  got  up,  took  the  child’s  soft, 
shrinking  hand,  and  together  in  the 
hazy  silence  of  the  summer  night  they 
walked — Miss  Lydia  hurrying  forw^ard, 
Mary  holding  back — between  the  iron 
gates  and  up  the  driveway  to  the  great 
hou.se. 

Talk  about  facing  the  cannon’s  mouth! 
WTien  Miss  Sampson  came  into  the  new 
Mr.  Smith’s  library  he  was  sitting  in 
a circle  of  lamplight  at  his  big  table, 
writing  and  smoking.  He  looked  up  at 
her  with  a resigned  shrug.  “ Wants  some- 
thing done  to  her  confounded  house!”  he 
thought.  But  he  put  down  his  cigar,  got 
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on  his  feet,  and  said,  in  his  genial, 
wealthy  way: 

‘^Well,  my  good  neighbor!  How  are 
you?” 

Miss  Lydia  could  only  gasp,  “Mr. 
Smith — ” (there  was  a faint  movement 
outside  the  library  door  and  she  knew 
Mary  was  listening).  “Mr.  Smith — ” 

“Sit  down,  sit  down!”  he  said.  “I  am 
afraid  you  are  troubled  about  some- 
thing?” 

She  sat  down  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a 
chair,  and  he  stood  in  front  of  her,  his 
feet  wide  apart,  stroking  his  white 
beard,  looking  at  her,  amused  and  bored, 
and  very  rich — but  not  unkind. 

“Mr.  Smith — ” she  faltered.  She 
swallowed  two  or  three  times,  and 
squeezed  her  hands  together;  then,  bro- 
kenly, but  with  almost  no  circumlocu- 
tion, she  told  him.  . . . 

There  was  a terrible  scene  in  that 
handsome,  shadowy,  lamplit  room.  Miss 
Lydia  emerged  from  it  white  and  trem- 
bling; she  fairly  ran  back  to  her  own 
gate,  stumbled  up  the  mossy  brick  path 
to  her  front  door,  burst  into  her  un- 
lighted house,  then  locked  the  door  and 
bolted  it,  and  fell  in  a small,  shaking 
heap  against  it,  as  if  it  barred  out  the 
loud  anger  and  shame  which  she  had  left 
behind  her  in  the  great  house  among  the 
trees. 

While  Mary  had  crouched  in  the  hall, 
her  ear  against  the  key-hole.  Miss  Lydia 
Sampson  had  held  that  blazing-eyed  old 
man  to  common  sense.  No!  he  must  not 
carry  the  girl  to  Mercer  the  next  day, 
and  take  the  hound  by  the  throat,  and 
marry  them  out  of  hand.  No,  he  must 
not  summon  the  scoundrel  to  Old  Chester 
and  send  for  Doctor  Lavendar.  No,  he 
must  not  have  a private  wedding.  . . . 
“They  must  be  married  in  church  and 
have  white  ribbons  up  the  aisle,”  gasped 
Miss  Lydia,  “ and — and  rice.  Don’t  you 
understand?  And  it  isn’t  nice,  Mr.  Smith, 
to  use  such  language  before  ladies.” 

It  was  twelve  o’clock  when  Miss 
Lydia,  in  her  dark  entry,  went  over  in 
her  own  mind  the  “language”  which 
had  been  used;  all  he  had  said,  and  all 


she  had  combatted,  and  all  Mary  (called 
in  from  the  hall)  had  retorted  as  to  the 
cruel  way  she  and  Carl  had  been 
treated,  which  had  just  “driven  them 
wildr  And  then  the  curious  rage  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  turned  upon  his 
daughter  when  she  cried  out,  “Father, 
make  her  promise  not  to  tell!”  At  that 
the  new  Mr.  Smith’s  anger  touched  a 
really  noble  note: 

“ What!  Insult  this  lady  by  asking  for 
a ^promise’?  Good  God!  madam,”  he 
said,  turning  to  Miss  Sampson,  “is  this 
girl  mine,  to  oSFer  such  an  affront  to  a 
friend?” 

At  which  Miss  Lydia  felt,  just  for  an 
instant,  that  he  was  nice.  But  the  next 
moment,  the  thought  of  his  fury  at  Mary 
made  her  feel  sick.  Remembering  it  now, 
she  said  to  herself,  “ It  was  awful  in  him 
to  show  his  teeth  that  way,  and  to  call 
Mary — thatJ*  And  again:  “It  wasn’t 
gentlemanly  in  him  to  use  an  indelicate 
word  about  the  baby.”  Miss  Lydia’s 
mind  refused  to  rejjeat  two  of  the  new 
Mr.  Smith’s  words.  The  dreadfulness  of 
them  made  her  forget  his  momentary 
chivalry  for  her.  “ Mary  is  only  a child,” 
she  said  to  herself;  “and  as  for  the 
baby.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  little  thing; 

I won’t  let  it  know  that  its  own  grand- 
father called  it — No,  it  wasn’t  nice  in 
Mr.  Smith  to  say  such  words  before  a 
young  lady  like  Mary,  or  before  me, 
either,  though  I’m  a good  deal  older  than 
Mary.  I’m  glad  I told  him  so!”  (Miss 
Lydia  telling  Zeus  he  wasn’t  “nice”!) 

This  September  midnight  was  the 
first  secret  that  pounced  upon  Miss 
Lydia.  The  next  was  the  new  Mr. 
Smith’s  short  and  terrible  interview  with 
his  prospective  son-in-law:  “You  are 
never  to  set  foot  in  this  town.”  And  then 
his  order  to  his  daughter:  “Nor  you, 
either,  unless  you  come  without  that 
man.  And  there  are  to  be  no  letters  to 
or  from  Miss  Sampson,  understand  that! 

I am  not  going  to  have  people  putting 
two  and  two  together.” 

Certainly  no  such  mental  arithmetic 
took  place  at  the  very  gay  Smith  wed- 
ding in  the  second  week  in  September — 
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wedding  with  bridesmaids!  Yes,  and 
white  ribbons  up  the  aisle!  Yes,  and  a 
reception  at  the  big  house!  and  rice!  and 
old  slippers. 

But  when  the  gaiety  was  over,  and  the 
bride  and  groom  drove  off  in  great  state. 
Miss  Lydia  waved  to  them  from  her 
front  door,  and  then  stood  looking  after 
the  carriage  with  strange  pitifulness  in 
her  face.  How  much  they  had  missed, 
these  two  who,  instead  of  the  joy  and 
wonder  and  mystery  of  going  away  to- 
gether into  their  new  world,  were  driving 
ofif  scarcely  speaking  to  each  other,  tast- 
ing on  their  young  lips  the  stale  bitter- 
ness of  stolen  fruit!  After  the  carriage 
was  out  of  sight  Miss  Lydia  walked  down 
the  road  to  the  rectory,  carrying,  as  was 
the  habit  of  her  exasperatingly  generous 
poverty  when  calling  on  her  friends,  a 
present,  a tumbler  of  currant  jelly  for 
Doctor  Lavendar.  But  when  the  old 
man  remonstrated,  she  did  not,  as  usual, 
begin  to  excuse  herself.  She  only  said, 
point-blank: 

“ Doctor  Lavendar,  is  it  ever  right  to 
tell  hes  to  save  other  people?’’ 

Doctor  Lavendar,  jingling  the  happy 
bridegroom’s  two  gold  pieces  in  his 
pocket,  said,  “What?  What?” 

“Not  to  save  yourself,”  said  Miss 
liydia;  “I  know  you  can’t  tell  lies  to 
save  yourself.” 

Doctor  Lavendar  stopped  jingling  his 
gold  pieces  and  frowned;  then  he  said: 
“Miss  Lydia,  the  truth  about  ourselves 
is  the  only  safe  way  to  live.  If  other 
folks  want  to  be  safe  let  them  tell  their 
own  truths.  It  doesn’t  often  help  them 
for  us  to  do  it  for  ’em.  My  own  principle 
has  been  not  to  tell  a lie  about  other 
folks’  affairs,  but  to  reserve  the  truth. 
Understand?” 

“I  think  I do,”  said  Miss  Lydia, 
faintly,  “but  it’s  difficult.” 

Doctor  Lavendar  looked  at  his  two 
gold  pieces  thoughtfully.  “Lydia,”  he 
said,  “it’s  like  walking  on  a tight  rope.” 
Then  he  chuckled,  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject, and  spread  out  his  eagles  on  the 
table.  “Look  at  ’em!  Aren’t  they 
pretty?  You  see  how  glad  Mary’s  young 


man  was  to  get  her.  I’ll  go  halves  with 
you!” 

Her  recoil  as  he  handed  her  one  of  the 
gold  pieces  made  him  give  her  a keen 
look;  but  all  she  said  was:  “Oh  no! 

I wouldn’t  touch  it!”  Tht^^n  she  seemed 
to  get  herself  together.  “I  don’t  need 
it,  thank  you,  sir,”  she  said. 

When  she  went  away  Doctor  Laven- 
dar, looking  after  her,  thrust  out  his 
lower  lip.  Lydia  not  ‘need’  an  eagle?” 
he  said.  “How  long  since?”  And  after 
awhile  he  added,  “Now,  what  on 
earth — ?” 

Old  Chester,  too,  said,  “What  on 
earth — ?”  when,  in  December,  Miss 
Lydia  tVcmed  the  key  in  her  front  door 
and,  with  her  carpet-bag  and  bandbox, 
took  the  morning  stage  for  Mercer. 

And  we  said  it  again  when,  a few 
weeks  later,  Mrs.  Barkley  received  a let- 
ter in  which  Miss  Lydia  said  she  had 
been  visiting  friends  in  Indiana  and  had 
been  asked  by  them  to  take  care  of  a 
beautiful  baby  boy,  and  she  was  bringing 
him  home  with  her,  and  she  hoped  Mrs. 
Barkley  would  give  her  some  advice 
about  taking  care  of  babies,  for  she 
was  afraid  she  didn’t  know  much — 
(“‘Much’?”  Mrs.  Barkley  snorted. 
“She  knows  as  much  about  babies  as  a 
wildcat  knows  about  tatting!”) — and 
she  was,  as  ever,  Mrs.  Barkley’s  affec- 
tionate Lyddy. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  Old 
Chester  can  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Drayton 
said,  “What  I would  like  to  know  is, 
whose  baby  is  it?'' 

Mrs.  Barkley  said:  “Where  will 
Lyddy  get  the  money  to  take  care  of  it? 

As  for  advising  her,  I advise  her  to  leave 
it  on  the  door-step  of  its  blood  relations !” 

Doctor  Lavendar  said:  “Ho,  hum! 

Do  you  remember  what  the  new  Mr. 
Smith  said  about  her  when  she  gave  her 
party?  Well,  I agree  with  him!”  Which 
(if  you  recall  ]Mr.  Smith’s  exact  words) 
was  really  a shocking  thing  for  a minister 
of  the  gospel  to  say! 

Mrs.  William  King  said,  firmly,  that 
she  called  it  murder,  to  intrust  a child  to 
Miss  Lydia  Sampson.  “She’ll  hold  it 
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upside  down  and  never  know  the  differ- 
ence,” said  Mrs,  King;  and  then,  like 
everybody  else,  she  asked  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton’s question,  “Whose  baby  is  it?” 

There  were  many  answers,  mostly  to 
the  effect  that  Lydia  was  so  scatter- 
brained— as  witness  her  “party,”  and 
her  blue-silk  dress,  and  her  broken 
engagements,  etc.,  etc.,  that  she  was  per- 
fectly capable  of  letting  anybody  shove 
a foundling  into  her  arms!  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton’s own  answer  to  her  question  was 
that  the  whole  thing  looked  queer — “ not 
that  1 would  imply  anything  against 
poor  Lydia’s  character,  but  it  looks 
queer;  and  if  you  count  back — ” 

Miss  Lydia’s  reply — ^for  of  course  the 
question  was  asked  her  as  soon  as  she 
and  the  baby,  and  the  bandbox  and  the 
carpet-bag  got  off  the  stage  one  March 
afternoon — ^Miss  Lydia’s  answer  was 
brief : 

“A  friend’s.” 

She  did  emerge  from  her  secrecy  far 
enough  to  say  to  Mrs.  Barkley  that  she 
was  to  receive  “an  honorarium”  for  the 
support  of  the  little  darling.  “Of  course 
I won’t  spend  a cent  of  it  on  myself,” 
she  added,  simply. 

“Is  it  a child  of  shame?”  said  Mrs. 
Barkley,  sternly. 

Miss  Lydia’s  shocked  face  and  up- 
raised, protesting  hands,  answered  her: 
“My  baby’s  parents  were  married  per- 
sons! After  they — ^passed  on,  the  child 
was  left  to  a friend,  who  intrusted  him 
to  me.” 

“When  did  they  die?” 

Miss  Lydia  reflected.  “I  didn’t  ask 
the  date.” 

“Well,  considering  the  child’s  age,  the 
mother’s  death  couldn’t  have  been  very 
long  ago,”  Mrs.  Barkley  said,  dryly. 

And  Miss  Lydia  said,  in  a surprised 
way,  as  if  it  had  just  occurred  to  her: 
“Why,  no,  of  course  not!  It  was  an 
accident,”  she  added. 

“For  the  mother?” 

“For  both  parents,”  said  Miss  Samp- 
son, firmly.  And  that  was  all  Old  Ches- 
ter got  out  of  her. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Drayton,  “7  am 
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always  charitable,  but  uncharitable  i>er- 
sons  might  wonder.  ...  It  was  last 
May,  you  know,  that  that  Rives  man 
deserted  her  at  the  altar.” 

“Only  fool  persons  would  wonder  any- 
thing like  that  about  Lydia  Sampson!” 
said  Mrs.  Barkley,  fiercely.  . . . But 
there  were  two  or  three  fools,  even  in 
Old  Chester,  so  for  their  especial  benefit 
Mrs.  Barkley,  who  had  her  ovm  views 
about  Miss  Sampson’s  wisdom  in  under- 
taking the  care  of  a baby,  but  who  would 
not  let  that  Drayton  female  speak 
against  her,  spread  abroad  the  informa- 
tion that  Miss  Lydia’s  baby’s  parents, 
who  had  lived  out  West,  had  both  been 
killed  at  the  same  time  in  an  accident. 

“What  kind?” 

“ Carriage,  I believe,”  said  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley; “but  they  left  sufficient  money  to 
support  the  child.  So,”  she  added,  “Old 
Chester  need  have  no  further  anxiety 
about  Lydia’s  poverty.  Their  names? 
Oh — Smith.” 

She  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  tell 
Lydia  she  had  named  the  baby,  and 
though  Miss  Lydia  gave  a little  start — 
for  she  had  thought  of  some  more  distin- 
guished name  for  her  charge — “Smith,” 
and  the  Western  parents  and  the  car- 
riage accident  passed  into  history. 

II 

During  the  first  year  that  the  “Smith” 
baby  lived  outside  the  brick  wall  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  place,  the  iron  gates  of  the  drive- 
way were  not  opened,  because  business 
obliged  Mr.  Smith  to  be  in  Europe. 
(That  was  why  Mary’s  wedding  had 
been  hurried  up!)  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  he  never,  as  he  drove 
past,  looked  at  the  youngster  playing  in 
Miss  Lydia’s  door-yard.  Then  once, 
Johnny  (he  was  three  years  old^,  ran 
after  his  ball  almost  under  the  feet  of  the 
Smith  horses,  and  as  he  was  pulled  from 
between  the  wheels  his  grandfather 
couldn’t  help  seeing  him. 

“Don’t  do  that  tom-fool  thing  again!” 
the  old  man  shouted,  and  Johnny,  clasp- 
ing his  recovered  ball,  grinned  at  him. 
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‘^He  sinks  Johnny  ’f’aid,”  the  little 
fellow  told  Miss  Lydia. 

A month  or  two  afterward  Johnny 
threw  a stone  at  the  victoria  and  invol- 
untarily Mr.  Smith  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  it  came.  But,  of  course, 
human  nature  being  like  story-books, 
he  did  finally  notice  his  grandson.  At 
intervals  he  spoke  to  Miss  Lydia,  and 
when  Johnny  was  six  years  old  he  even 
stopped  one  day  long  enough  to  give  the 
child  a quarter.  Mr.  Smith  had  aged 
very  much  after  his  daughter’s  marriage 
— and  no  wonder.  Old  Chester  said,  for 
he  must  be  lonely  in  that  big  house,  and 
Mary  never  coming  to  see  him!  Such 
behavior  on  the  part  of  a daughter  puz- 
zled Old  Chester.  We  couldn’t  under- 
stand it — unless  it  was  that  Mr.  Smith 
didn’t  get  along  with  his  son-in-law?. 
And  Mary,  of  course,  didn’t  visit  her 
father  because  a dutiful  wife  always 
agrees  with  her  husband!  A sentiment 
which  places  Old  Chester  chronolog- 
ically. 

The  day  that  Mr.  Smith  bestowed  the 
quarter  upon  his  grandson,  he  spoke  of 
his  daughter’s  “dutifulness”  to  Miss 
Lydia.  Driving  toward  his  house,  he 
overtook  two  trudging  figures,  passed 
them  by  a rod  or  two,  then  called  to  the 
coachman  to  stop.  “I’ll  walk,”  he  said, 
briefly,  and  waited  in  the  dust  of  his 
receding  carriage  until  Miss  Lydia  and 
her  boy  reached  him.  Johnny  was 
trudging  along,  pulling  his  express- 
wagon,  which  was  full  of  apples  picked 
up  on  the  path  below  an  apple-tree  that 
leaned  over  the  girdling  wall  of  the  Smith 
place. 

As  Miss  Lydia  approached  her  land- 
lord her  heart  came  up  in  her  throat;  it 
always  did  when  she  saw  him,  because 
she  remembered  the  Olympian  thunders 
he  had  loosed  on  that  awful  night  six 
years  ago. 

“How  do?”  said  Mr.  Smith.  His  dark 
eyes  under  bristling,  snow-white  eye- 
brows blazed  at  her.  He  didn’t  notice 
the  little  boy. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Miss  Lydia, 
in  a small  voice.  She  looked  tousled  and 


breathless  and  rather  si>otted,  and  so  lit- 
tle that  Mr.  Smith  must  have  felt  he 
could  blow  her  away  if  he  wanted  to. 
Apparently  he  didn’t  want  to.  He  only 
said: 

“You — ah,  never  hear  from — ah,  my 
daughter,  I supix)se.  Miss  Sampson?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“She  doesn’t  care  to  visit  me  without 
her  husband,  and  I won’t  have  him  un- 
der my  roof!”  His  lip  lifted  for  an  in- 
stant and  showed  his  teeth.  “I  see  her 
when  I go  to  Philadelphia,  and  she  writes 
me  duty  letters  occasionally,  but  she 
never  mentions — ” 

“Doesn’t  she?”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“I  don’t,  either.  But  I just  want  to 
say  that  if  you  ever  need  any — ah, 
extra — ” 

“I  don’t,  thank  you.” 

Then,  reluctantly,  the  flashing  black 
eyes  looked  down  at  Johnny.  “Doesn't 
resemble  — anybody?  Well,  young 
man!” 

“Say,  ‘How  do  you  do?’  Johnny,” 

Miss  Lydia  commanded,  faintly. 

“How  do,”  Johnny  said,  impatiently. 

He  was  looking  over  his  apples  and,  dis- 
covering some  bruised  ones,  frowned  and 
threw  them  away. 

“Where  did  you  get  your  apples?” 
said  Mr.  Smith. 

“On  the  road,”  said  Johnny;  “they 
ain’t  yours  when  they  drop  on  the  road.” 

“Say  ‘aren’t,’  Johnny,”  said  Miss 
Lydia.  “It  isn’t  nice  to  say  ^ ain’t.’  ” 

“Why  aren’t  they  mine?”  said  the  old 
man.  He  W'as  towering  up  above  the 
two  little  figures,  his  feet  wide  apart,  his 
hands  behind  him,  switching  his  cane 
back  and  forth  like  a tail. 

“’Cause  I’ve  got  ’em,”  Johnny  ex- 
plained, briefly. 

“Ha!  The  nine-tenths!  You’ll  be  a 
lawyer,  sir!”  his  grandfather  said.  “Sup- 
pose I say,  ‘Give  me  some?”’ 

“I  won’t,”  said  Johnny. 

“Oh,  you  won’t,  eh?  You’ll  be  a poli- 
tician !”  Mr.  Smith  said. 

“ It  isn’t  right  to  say,  ‘ I won’t,’  ’ Miss 
Lydia  corrected  Johnny,  panting. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  notice  her  nervous- 
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ness;  the  boy’s  attitude,  legs  wide  apart, 
hands  behind  him  clutching  the  tongue 
of  his  express-wagon,  held  his  eye. 
“ He’s  like  me!”  he  thought,  with  a thrill. 

“Lsn’t  it  right  to  say,  T won’t  say  I 
won’t’?”  Johnny  countered. 

“Jesuit!”  Mr.  Smith  said,  chuckling. 
“The  church  is  the  place  for  him.  Miss 
Sampson.” 

“Anyway,”  Johnny  said,  crossly,  “I 
mil  not  give  any  of  my  apples  back. 
They’re  mine.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?”  said 
Mr.  Smith.  (And  in  an  undertone  to 
Miss  Lydia,  “No  fool,  eh?”) 

“Because  I picked  ’em  up,”  said 
Johnny. 

“Well,  here’s  a quarter,”  said  his 
grandfather,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

Johnny  took  the  coin  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  but  even  as  he  slid  it  into 
his  pocket  he  took  it  out  again. 

“ Looky  here,”  he  said.  “ I thought  I’d 
buy  a pony  with  it,  but  I don’t  mind 
paying  you  for  your  apples — ” And  he 
held  out  the  quarter. 

Mr.  Smith  laughed  as  he  had  not 
laughed  for  a long  time.  “ You’re  a judge 
of  horse  flesh!”  he  said,  and  walked  off, 
switching  his  tail  behind  him. 

The  story-book  plot  should  begin  here 
— the  rich  grandfather  meets  the  grand- 
child, loves  him,  and  makes  him  his 
heir — and,  of  course,  incidentally,  show- 
ers his  largess  upon  the  poor  and  virtu- 
ous lady;  so  everybody  lives  happy  and 
dies  wealthy.  This  intelligent  arrange- 
ment of  fiction  might  have  been  carried 
out  if  only  Miss  Lydia  had  behaved  dif- 
ferently! But  about  two  years  later  her 
behavior — 

“ She’s  put  a spoke  in  my  wheel !”  Mr. 
Smith  told  himself,  blankly.  It  was 
when  Johnny  was  eight  that  the  spoke 
blocked  the  grandfather’s  progress.  . . . 
He  had  gradually  grown  to  know  the  boy 
very  well,  and,  after  much  backing  and 
filling  in  his  own  mind,  decided  to  adopt 
him.  He  did  not  reach  this  decision 
easily,  for  there  were  risks  in  such  an 
arrangement;  resemblances  might  de- 


velop, and  people  might  put  two  and  two 
together!  However,  each  time  he  de- 
cided that  the  risk  was  too  great  a 
glimpse  of  Johnny  gave  him  courage. 
Courage  gained  the  day  when  his  grand- 
son had  scarlet  fever,  and  William  King, 
meeting  him  after  a call  at  Miss  Lydia’s, 
happened  to  say  that  Johnny  was  a 
pretty  sick  child.  The  new  Mr.  Smith 
felt  his  heart  under  his  spreading  white 
beard  contract  sharply. 

“Sick!  Very  sick?  Good  God!  the 
wet  hen  won’t  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him!”  His  alarm  was  so  obvious  that 
Doctor  King  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“You  are  fond  of  the  little  fellow?” 

“Oh,  I see  him  playing  around  my 
gate,”  Mr.  Smith  said,  and  walked  off 
quickly,  lest  he  should  find  himself  urg- 
ing more  advice,  or  a nurse,  or  what  not. 
“King  would  wonder  what  earthly  dif- 
ference it  could  make  to  me!”  he  said  to 
himself,  in  a panic  of  secrecy.  It  made 
enough  difference  to  cause  him  to  write 
to  his  daughter:  “ I hear  the  child  is  very 
sick  and  may  die.  Congratulations  to 
Robertson.” 

Mary,  reading  the  cruel  words  and 
never  guessing  the  anxiety  which  had 
dictated  them,  grew  white  with  anger. 

“I  will  never  forgive  father!”  she  said 
to  herself,  and  went  over  to  her  husband 
and  put  her  soft  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  kissed  him. 

“Carl,”  she  said,  “the — the  little  boy 
is  sick”;  his  start  made  her  quick  to 
comfort  him:  “but  I am  sure  he’ll  get 
well.” 

They  did  not  speak  of  Johnny’s  illness 
for  two  or  three  days;  then  Mary  said, 

“If  anything  had  happened  we  should 
have  heard  by  this  time?” 

And  Carl  said,  “Oh,  of  course.” 

They  were  not  unhappy,  these  two, 
but  each  bored  the  other,  as  people  al- 
ways do  who  have  robbed  each  other. 

When  Johnny  was  well  again  his 
grandfather’s  fear  that  Doctor  King 
might  “wonder,”  ebbed.  “It’s  safe 
enough  to  take  him,”  he  said  to  himself; 

“he  doesn’t  look  like  anybody.  And  if 
I adopt  him,  I can  see  that  he’s  properly 
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educated; — and  it  will  scare  Robertson  to 
death!”  he  added,  viciously;  and  showed 
his  teeth.  He  even  discussed  adopting  his 
grandchild  with  Doctor  Lavendar: 

“Mary  hasn’t  done  her  duty,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  no  grandchildren!  I’ve  a 
great  mind  to  adopt  some  youngster. 
I’m  fond  of  children.” 

“Good  idea,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 

“I’ve  taken  a fancy  to  that  little  rascal 
who  lives  just  at  my  gate.  Bright  young- 
ster. Quick-tempered.  But  I never 
blame  anybody  for  that!  I’ve  thought, 
once  or  twice,  that  I’d  adopt  him.” 

“And  Miss  Lydia,  too?”  Doctor 
Lavendar  inquired,  mildly. 

“Oh,  I should  look  after  her,  of 
course,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  But  it  was 
still  another  six  months  before  he  really 


made  up  his  mind.  “I’ll  do  it!”  he  said 
to  himself.  “But  I suppose,”  he  re- 
flected, “I  ought  to  tell  Mary — and  the 
skunk.” 

He  went  on  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  Mary,  but  he  did  it 
when  Carl  was  not  present. 

Mary  blenched.  “Father,  don Peo- 
ple might — ” 

“Damn  people!  I like  the  boy.  You’re 
a coward,  Mary,  and  so  is — Robertson.” 

“No!  He  isn’t!  Carl  isn’t;  I am.” 

“I  won’t  compromise  you,”  he  ended, 
contemptuously.  “Tell  Robertson  I 
mean  to  do  it.  If  he  has  anything  to  say 
he  can  say  it  in  a letter.”  Then  he  kissed 
her  perfunctorily  and  said,  “Goo’-by — 
goo’-by,”  and  took  the  night  train  foi 
Mercer. 


{To  be  continued.) 


OLD  TREES 

BY  MARY  BRENT  WHITESIDE 

1HAVE  loved  gardens  tai)estried  with  bloom. 

In  patterns  of  warm  color  and  perfume; 

Gardens  to  which  a poet  might  have  brought 
The  fragrant  inspiration  of  his  thought. 

And  poured  it  forth  where  I could  breathe  it  yet 
From  rose  geranium  and  mignonette. 

Yet  I forgot  the  intimate  spell  of  these, 

In  the  enchantment  of  the  trees — old  trees. 

I have  loved  many  a meadow,  daisy  pied — 
Childhood’s  Elysium  in  the  sununertide — 

And  made  a little  song  about  a star. 

That  is  no  lovelier  than  the  daisies  are. 

But  when  young  maple  leaves  turned,  one  by  one. 
Their  shimmering  silver  linings  to  the  sun, 

I joyously  renounced  all  other  ecstasies 
In  the  keen  rapture  of  the  trees — old  trees. 

I have  loved  sloping  hillsides,  when  May  came 
With  waxen  rhododendron,  and  the  flame 
Of  scarlet  columbine  and  Indian  plume; 

With  young  green  on  the  brier  and  new  bloom; 

Then  paused  where  one  great  tasselling  chestnut  stood, 
A towering  sentinel  to  guard  the  wood. 

And  knew  I loved  it  more  than  all  of  these. 

Because  one  must  look  upward  to  old  trees! 
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That  stage  of  the  traveler’s  life 
when  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  go  on  deck 
on  the  last  morning  of  a sea  voyage 
comes  quickly.  He  knows  how  inter- 
minable and  wearying  is  the  process  of 
health  and  police  inspection,  docking, 
making  farewells,  and  exchanging  ad- 
dresses that  are  promptly  forgotten,  and 
passing  through  the  custom-house.  It  is 
wise  to  stay  in  bed  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  There  w'ill  be  so  much  to  tax 
strength  and  patience  before  you  are 
settled  in  your  train  or  hotel,  with  money 
changed,  tips  paid,  and  baggage  counted. 
Only  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  or  inex- 
perience enables  one  to  get  up  early,  hail 
the  sight  of  land,  and  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
entering  a harbor.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
thought  of  unpleasant  things  to  come 
keeps  one  in  his  state-room.  All  ports 
are  picturesque.  In  sunshine  or  mist  the 
atmosphere  of  romance  is  the  same. 
Promontories  and  forts  and  lighthouses, 
islets  topheavy  with  buildings,  bridges 
and  cranes  and  elevators,  tugs  and 
barges  and  rowboats,  ships  at  anchor  and 
moored  at  quays,  freight  on  the  wharves 
— ^what  scene  embraces  more  of  the 
varied  activities  of  mankind.^  From  the 
deck  of  an  incoming  vessel  one  has  a 
vivid  gage  of  the  energy  and  prosperity 
of  a country,  a comprehensive  unveiling 
of  the  secrets  of  its  economic  life. 

I have  never  regretted  that  my  first 
visit  to  Marseilles  was  by  ship.  One 
ought  to  get  his  first  glimpse  of  a port 
from  the  sea.  The  railway  leaves  you  at 
the  back  door  and  you  do  not  feel  that 
you  have  been  properly  introduced.  In 
fact,  the  error  is  irreparable.  For  if  you 
try  to  correct  it  by  an  excursion  in  the 
port,  you  are  compelled  to  say  good-by 
l)efore  you  say  how-do-you-do.  And 


then,  when  you  come  sailing  in  again, 
what  should  be  the  first  impression  is 
influenced  by  your  knowledge  of  what 
you  ought  not  yet  to  have  seen. 

What  a difference  between  tumbling 
out  of  a train  at  the  Gare  Saint  Charles, 
and  having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
cabman  and  hotelkeeper  before  you 
scent  the  sea,  and  getting  acquainted 
with  Marseilles  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer!  For  on  that  first  trip  I was 
young  enough  not  to  miss  the  early 
morning  entry.  After  the  Chfi,teau  dTf 
of  Monte  Cristo  fame  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islets  of  Ratonneau  and  Pomfigue, 
bound  together  like  Siamese  twins,  there 
is  the  tantalizing  quarantine  wait  at  the 
Port  du  Frioul.  Then  you  pass  in  be- 
tween the  two  lighthouses  and  before 
you  is  the  Vieux  Port,  framed  by  the 
steel  towers  of  the  pont  iransbordeur. 
The  sails  of  innumerable  small  craft  flash 
white  and  brown  against  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Vieux  Port.  On  the  right,  above  the 
antiquated  fort  stands  the  Abbaye  de 
St.  Victor,  and  beyond,  on  her  own  high 
hill,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  watching 
over  city  and  sea.  The  background  is  a 
fringe  of  limestone  hills.  The  steamer, 
at  quarter-speed,  turns  sharply  to  the 
left  and  passes  into  the  Bassin  de  la 
Joliette,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathe- 
dral. In  half  an  hour  you  have  grasped 
the  topography  of  the  city.  You  have 
seen  its  monuments  at  their  best.  And 
you  have  realized  what  strikes  visitors  to 
every  Mediterranean  port — that  the 
spot  was  chosen  in  the  days  of  small 
sailing-vessels,  and,  being  practically  on 
the  open  sea,  affords  shelter  to  large 
vessels  only  by  a combination  of  Hercu- 
lean effort  and  modern  engineering  skill 
and  means. 
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So  much  for  the  true  impression  of 
Marseilles,  gained  by  the  entry  from  the 
sea.  But  there  is  also  a false  impression, 
heightened  by  the  first  day  ashore,  which 
would  remain  if  one  hurried  on  his  way, 
and  never  came  back  to  Marseilles  ex- 
cept to  pass  through  the  city  on  a voyage 
to  the  East.  To  the  tourist  Marseilles, 
thus  visited,  appears  to  be  a sort  of 
bridgehead  (if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion that  has  come  into  our  vocabulary 
through  the  recent  war)  of  Spain  and 
southern  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  especially 
of  the  Levant.  When  you  land  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  city  seems  like  the  places  you 
have  come  from.  When  you  embark 
there,  it  is  the  foretaste  of  the  places  to 
which  you  are  going.  Marseilles  of  the 
tourist  is  exotic  in  atmosphere  and  i>opu- 
lation.  It  is  an  Occidental  Algiers  or  Port 
Said,  or  even  Hongkong  by  anticipation 
or  by  memory.  This  explains  the  Mar- 
seilles of  British  novelists. 

Keen  observers  of  French  life,  also, 
have  declared  that  Marseilles  is  too 
cosmopolitan  and  the  Marseillais  too 
mixed  in  their  blood  to  represent  France 
or  even  the  Provence.  They  point  out 
that  in  a country  where  national  amd 
provincial  characteristics  dominate  more 
than  in  almost  any  other  European 
country,  Marseilles  is  an  anomaly.  The 
Marseillais,  they  assert,  have  neither 
preserved  the  old  provincial  atmosphere 
and  types  nor  produced  the  new  national 
atmosphere  and  types.  ‘‘A  great  port 
and  an  interesting  port,  yes,”  they  say, 
“but  not  a French  port  embodying  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  old  Provence  and 
new  France.” 

The  criticism  is  like  that  one  hears  of 
New  York,  of  Boston,  of  New  Orleans, 
of  San  Francisco.  Travelers  shake  their 
heads  over  the  New  Jerusalem,  trans- 
planted Ireland,  Creoles  and  Latin 
Americans,  the  Far  East  in  the  new 
World  Story-tellers  crystallize  the 
legends.  Are  our  great  ports  un-Amer- 
ican, unrepresentative  of  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  nation  because  of  rapid 
growth,  malassimilated  masses  of  for- 
eigners, and  the  denationalizing  influ- 


ence of  constant  contact  with  the  out- 
side world Or,  quite  the  contrary,  do 
nationalism  and  sectionalism  prevail 
against  cosmopolitanism  and  dominate 
the  mentality  and  activities  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  however  dis- 
parate they  may  seem  on  the  surface? 
Unfortunately,  I do  not  know  my  own 
country  of  recent  years  well  enough  to 
assert  categorically  that  American  ports 
are  essentially  American  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  regions  they  serve.  But  I 
like  to  think  the  situation  is  similar  to 
that  of  Marseilles,  which  I do  know.  To 
one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  Mar- 
seilles is  unmistakably  French,  not  less 
French  than  other  great  cities,  not  less 
meridional  than  other  sections  of  the 
Midi. 

Catalans  and  Spaniards,  Corsicans 
and  Sicilians  and  Italians,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  Algerians  and  Kabyles  and 
Tunisians  one  meets  everywhere  among 
the  landsmen,  and  the  mariners  are  as 
polygenesic  and  polyglot  as  in  any  world 
mart.  The  Marseillais,  however,  have 
the  French  national  consciousness  fully 
developed.  They  are  like  other  Gauls 
who  live  under  the  bright  sun,  breast  the 
north  wind,  and  have  the  sea  in  their 
lives.  Their  peculiar  traits  are  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Midi.  Oriental  and  Greek 
and  Italian  and  Spanish  influences  have 
been  at  work  in  Marseilles  since  the  be- 
ginning of  her  history.  But  from  the 
time  that  France  became  a united  coun- 
try the  mental  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  great  Mediterranean 
port  has  suffered  and  prospered  and 
evolved  with  the  rest  of  France. 

It  was  a commonplace  of  Parisians 
and  foreigners  that  the  Midi  “felt”  very 
little,  and  Marseilles  not  at  all,  the  re- 
cent war.  Before  the  end  of  August, 
1914,  the  Paris  Matin  charged  that  a 
Marseilles  regiment  had  shown  the  white 
feather  in  the  first  engagement.  Right 
through  the  war  the  stupid  joke  went 
the  rounds  of  a Marseillais  asking 
a compatriot  from  the  north,  “How 
is  your  war  getting  along?”  This  sort 
of  thing,  due  to  the  intensity  of  Gal- 
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lie  sensitiveness,  was  as  cruel  as  it 
was  unfounded.  What  the  north  im- 
puted to  the  Midi  the  French  as  a na- 
tion imputed  to  us.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Midi  that  the  menace  and  actual 
fact  of  German  invasion  were  far  away. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Marseilles  that 
she  was  not  under  the  range  of  enemy 
cannon  like  Dunkirk,  subject  to  enemy 
air  raids  like  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and 
submarine-infested  like  Havre,  just  as  it 
was  not  our  fault  that  the  Germans 
burned  none  of  our  cities.  The  gens  du 
Midi  were  subject  to  the  same  conscrip- 
tion law  and  to  the  same  burden  of 
taxation  and  debt  as  the  rest  of  France. 
They  did  their  bit,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  credit  to  them  that  they  consented 
to  an  equal  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  defend  France  against  an  enemy 
whose  immediate  menace  was  not  so 
keenly  felt. 

If  I had  any  doubts  about  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  Marseillais  and  their 
determination  to  carry  on  to  the  bitter 
end,  they  were  dissipated  on  July  4, 
1917.  The  first  “Fourth”  after  Amer- 
ican intervention  was  celebrated  as  a 
national  holiday  in  France.  I had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  mass-meeting 
in  the  Grand  Th6&tre.  It  will  ever  re- 
main a precious  memory,  the  ovation  of 
Marseilles  to  my  country.  During  the 
eighteen  months  of  American  participa- 
tion— the  darkest  and  most  critical 
period  of  the  war — I spoke  to  large  au- 
diences all  over  France.  Several  of  my 
trips  were  in  the  Midi,  and  I visited 
Marseilles  twice  again  in  1918.  I found 
apathy  and  hostility  to  a fight  to  the 
finish  in  no  part  of  France.  The  Midi 
was  just  as  eager  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  victory  as  the  north,  and  if  there  was  a 
city  more  earnest  and  wholehearted  in  its 
patriotism  than  Marseilles,  I missed  it. 

Why  should  it  have  been  otherwise? 
Ever  since  the  Provence  became  a part 
of  France  the  Marseillais  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  Not  less  independent  than 
Parisians  and  Lyonnais  and  Bordelais  in 
asserting  their  right  to  a voice  in  each 


internal  crisis,  they  have  never  been 
blind  to  the  fact  that  their  particular 
interests  were  indissolubly  ^und  up 
with  those  of  the  great  nation  whose 
Mediterranean  gateway  Marseilles  had 
become.  It  was  not  by  pure  hazard  that 
the  national  anthem,  although  written 
by  a Jurassian,  bears  their  name.  And 
they  point  with  pride  to  Thiers  as  one  of 
their  contributions  to  the  glory  and 
liberty  of  France. 

Old  Marseilles,  still  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  built  around  and  inland  from  the 
Vieux  Port,  which  is  the  only  landlocked 
part  of  the  harbor.  In  the  days  of  sail- 
ing-vessels, and  African  corsairs  (who 
knew  how  to  keep  Mediterranean  ship- 
ping from  developing!)  the  Vieux  Port 
was  suflScient.  From  the  Greek  period  of 
Marseilles  to  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
ship and  railway,  the  Vieux  Port  an- 
swered every  purpose.  Vessels  sailed  in, 
moored  at  the  quays,  discharged  their 
little  cargoes,  took  on  new  loads,  and 
weighed  anchor  again — all  within  a few 
hours.  Except  in  certain  specialties  of 
comparatively  small  volume,  no  port 
served  more  than  its  immediate  vicinity. 
At  every  break  in  the  coast,  where  sail- 
ing-;craft  were  sure  of  temporary  refuge 
from  the  wind,  there  was  a port.  Not 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury did  steam  transportation  bring 
about  the  concentration  of  trade  and 
make  possible  the  rapid  development 
of  modern  ports.  Marseilles  met  the 
problem  of  anchorage  for  big  ships  and 
many  ships  at  a time  by  the  construc- 
tion of  successive  bassins^  protected  by 
moles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vieux  Port  westward  along  the  coast. 
The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these, 
still  used  by  passenger-ships,  is  La 
Joliette.  There  are  ten  bassins  now,  with 
an  area  of  five  hundred  acres  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  docks  and 
quays.  Marseilles  can  receive  fifty 
steamers  a day,  but  is  always  over- 
crowded. You  can  go  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  of  a summer  day  on  foot  along 
the  mole  and  quays,  climbing  to  the  flat 
roofs  of  warehouses,  darting  in  and  out 
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of  ba^»ins  in  the  rowboat  you  have  pre- 
ferred to  a luoior-boat,  looking  down  on 
the  seven  dry -docks,  one  of  \vhieh  takes 
the  biggest  ships  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  still  feel  that  you  have  not  *‘done” 
the  port. 

Shipping  fascinates  me.  I know  noth- 
ing about  building  and  running  boats. 
Neither  mariner  nor  shipper  vvould  give 
a penny  for  my  thoughts.  They  would  be 
of  no  value  to  liinu  My  childhood  w'as 
spent  near  the  wharves  of  a great  port. 
I formed  the  habit  of  making  stately 
passenger-ships,  disreputable  freighters, 
crews  and  cargocvs,  cranes  and  shifting- 
engines  and  longshoremen,  the  inspira- 
tion of  my  day-dreams.  The  squalid,  the 
matter-of-fact  side  of  the  maritime 
transportation  irtiliisiry  never  struck  me. 
That  it  W'as  a business  like  everything 
else  I refused  to  see.  The  tar  and  hemp 
smell  of  a anl  of  rope  tlrew'  me.  I did  not 
picture  tlie  rope  passing  through  my  raw' 
bands,  pulled  by  tired  arms  and  strain- 
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ing  back.  I thought  of  myself  sitting  on 
that  rope  on  the  deck  of  an  outgoing 
steamer  bound  for  the  lands  of  sugar  and 
lict>rice,  of  cognac  and  rum,  of  cotton  and 
cocoanuts,  of  rubber  and  flax  and  iron 
ore.  Since  then  I have  .seen  the  cargoes 
In  their  widely  seimrated  countries  of 
origin.  But  day-dreaming  has  become 
only  the  more  delightful,  and  w'lienever 
I strike  a port  I make  straight  for  the 
docks,  note  w here  each  ship  comes  from, 
and  prowl  around  its  cargo  until  I am 
tlirowm  out  by  the  watchman. 

Marseilles  is  one  of  many  French  port^ 
w'here  I have  bi'en  taken  around  offi- 
cially by  the  projKT  authorities,  with 
map.s  and  diagrams  aiul  tallies  of  figures 
ahvays  before  me.  I hove  listened  at- 
tentively to  exqilauations  and  ha\A'  tritxl 
to  look  iiitelligeut  and  enthusiastic. 
How^  di.sgiisted  my  (’icerones  would  Itave 
been  if  tliey  had  realized  that  they  were 
not  introducing  me  to  their  wonderful 
bm^ins  and  docks,  if  they  knew'  wliat  I 
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was  Huriking!  Thf  gpusral,  Hife;  when,  a,  ijay  of  |>oking  Ihe 

afhuirnl;  tW  pPt^ppL  the  inayof,,  tiif  . ha^nm  vriibi  tas-;-  irt^t^arahlp,  fellow- 
presifiecit  of  jthti  vhainher  of  < ijrainore^,--  traveler.  |pr ;al?>ne  f we 

an(i  thp:  icaptginio  the  port,  proud  pi' , eome  hack  the  L>* 

Marsedies,  sre  p!etv!ed  when  1 exj,4res^  the  Quai  du  Porti.  take  our  apMti/al  the 
niy  adrairatloh  and  astouishxueut.  It  t%f&  Mistral  on  the  %inr:d«l  la 
W'ould  he  fjngtScJfMis  fpst  me  t6  let;  opt  nU4<  and  stroU  alQirg  lhe  C'aiiheHigreand 
that  miinj’;  a tiniie  hi  war  y<ear§,  as  syell  iJS'  Ihe  Cours“  ReHunee  befvire^  the 

in  ppp^wai*  jiycaw  ..I  ha\  e walfci^d;  the.  BWsufani^  IsnardJ  The  '^anrieliiefe^ 
mole  and  ddckaj  th^  i knew  (he,  leads  the  Vitnix  Port;,  is 

of  pinkie  arid  liefdre. 'thelif  only  thr<sc  h^iks  long,  it  is  remarkiible 

coiupletioii,  flud  that  I had  watched  the ' h>r  nothing  ekeeiit  Its  ani* 

building  of  the  mole  of  lai  Ytadragne. . .m<rtion  day  aitd  are  at 

*‘<>np  largest  5eai:gdiHg  titg.' ; .Rhys  the. A H H- . 

captain  of  th.e  pitH,  pohitini;^  4^^  MaPSeillhis  ate-as  ihordhiately  prdnd 

3/«ei  ya  f ; “’She  tiaa  t«?eh . % 

dowm  the  African  c<»ast  by  hej’^if  to  ? TTmws  say^  »S’V  fhirftf 

J)ukar-”  Aly  dear  OaiVtMp;  J etrtdd  ;m  ^rai(  nu  petit 

you  ii  story  of  the  Muriui^  f^tfiithon  that  . The  CV>in^  Belsuiict*,  at 

you  d«  not  knov.*. , lii  1909  James  right  nobles,  with  its  hidje  plaue-tree.s 

don  Bcntiett  Ordered  not  from  Paris.  its  stmet.  vendees,  is, mmh  more  the 

Ilitrcclorta.  Tram  «ervieeWas  iutht^  Midi  and  Jfat.s'eilh-s, 
r'iided  jhrdughoid  tAitahmoit'^ne  afternoon- 

the  liridgit'-dy  nuinitlhg  frttdlMlims,  I did  walkdAtb  st  nfe  d'^>hjliely 

not  know  thi.s  witU  f got- to  the.  stotir?ni  labyrinth  of  ^tiiall  Aih(iy t$,f the  Qtiai 
so  I lipngfit  Matortfles,  ' dn  Port.  Here,  if;  yh(i  iito',,  ner- 

ran  iidb,  the:  ypus  ahnut  yoitf  Wdtlct  and 

chartered  tor,;  and  was  tote  and  the  slntovdf  ton 

jioups  for  ;S5paia,  L.  SiJpfidsC  if  was  .:tfae  the  maritime 

Maritpi  paikhtpi’s  mily  pasi^ger  tofc ' populotfnn^^h  and  yoy  wrilf  deeiare 
hht  she  neycy  .tt'ndetoi  tdiarterer  better  ' that  a ftertain.  tj-pe  of  Frendimaft  Is  to 

toflntolshahle  from  Spaniard  and  Itah 
An  pltoial  four  of.  the  port  is  jdesSftnL  tot-  At  the  end  of  your  Walk,  wliieh  Is- 
So  is  a dhitor  ftt  the  t*’*^^fbetur^  But  I’’/  partly  a eliinlv,  you  come  out  at  the 
am  glad'  that  ttore  were  (ither  times  {cathedral,  A'ou  have  earned  the  fresh 
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these  in  haste  if  you  will,  or  Vfut  at  all, 
but  <lo  not  miss  the  riew'  frOth  ttie  roof 
of  the  colonnade— for  here  vnjii  will  grasjt^ 
lictter  than  from  the  catbedt^al  Or  re 
Dame  de  la  Garde  bow  truly  tlie  TkuSr 
Port  has  rejoaiu^l  ilie.  h^rt  Of  trans*^; 
foritied  -^lar^illes  itif  the  twentietbf.ceo- 
tviry . If  you  gb'alohg  the  Hue  de  Kbtiie, 
you  run  iitto  Ihe^  Pronienade  du  Prado, 
which  leads  straight  to  the  ^lediterra^ 
neau.  And  then  tlifere  is  the  return  to  the 
city  along  the  ituimlable  Cheruili  de  la 
Co;ttiHfhe,  vatb  a s luneh,  if  it  he 

wifrtta?r  0“?  d’d'iPr'  if  it  Iw  sdnuuer,  at  the 
hed  iit  the  Midi.  The  Cor- 

rdehe;  feytdy  b 
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they  are  right.  The  hills  are  as  pictu- 
resque, the  foliage  as  luxurious  and  en- 
trancing, and  the  Mediterranean  as 
blue. 

The  only  imposing  building  on  the 
Cannebi6re  is  the  Bourse,  a block  back 
from  the  Vieux  Port.  Its  importance  to 
Marseilles  is  more  in  its  being  the  home 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  than  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Although  we  have 
the  name,  we  have  no  analogy  for  the 
institution  in  America.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  plays  a predominant  r61e  in 
the  municipal  life  of  French  cities,  espe- 
cially of  ports.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  a private  institution  exercising 
public  functions.  This  happy  and  bene- 
ficial successor  of  the  medieval  com- 
mercial guild  goes  into  jx)litics,  local  and 
national,  wholly  pro  bono  publico.  Its 
activities  are  not  influenced  by  the  need 
of  winning  and  maintaining  the  support 
of  voters,  nor  are  they  controlled  by  in- 
dustrial or  banking  or  shipping  groups. 
Most  of  the  Chambres  de  Commerce  of 
the  larger  French  cities  enjoy  revenues 
from  foundations  in  land  antedating  the 
Revolution,  and  benefit  by  public  con- 
tributions as  well  as  by  legacies  and  dues 
of  members.  They  are  often  intrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  national  and 
municipal  appropriations  for  works  of 
public  utility,  to  which  they  contribute 
their  quota.  They  maintain  lobbyists  at 
Paris  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of 
the  contents  of  what  we  Americans  call 
the  ‘‘pork  barrel.”  The  lobbyists  see  to 
it,  also,  that  Senators  and  Deputies  ad- 
vance and  defend  regional  interests. 
When  there  is  apathy  or  refractoriness,  it 
is  not  a local  political  boss,  but  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who 
is  summoned  by  telegraph  to  administer 
the  rebuke  and  warning  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon  or  Luxembourg. 

Oldest  and  first  in  importance  and 
achievement  among  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  stands  that  of  Marseilles.  The 
Bourse  was  built  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  great  system  of  bassins 
and  docks  and  warehouses  extending  for 
miles  along  the  sea-front  is  due  pri- 


marily, not  to  the  French  government 
nor  to  the  municipality  of  Marseilles,  but 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tells  you,  “We  are  doing  this  or  that,” 
and  the  prefect  and  mayor  nod  admiring 
assent.  The  French  are  more  hampered 
than  the  Germans  by  politics  in  munici- 
pal administration.  But  they  have 
enough  sense  not  to  let  elected  officials 
have  anything  to  do  with  initiating  or 
carrying  out  public  works. 

Ever  since  Louis  XIV  a president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles 
has  been  saying,  proudly,  “We.”  But 
until  the  capture  of  Algiers  in  1830,  co- 
inciding by  lucky  chance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  steam-driven  ship  and 
the  railway,  broke  the  power  of  the 
pirates  and  opened  up  a near-by  field  of 
colonial  exploitation,  there  was  not  much 
to  say  “We”  about.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dreamed  of  a new  overseas 
empire,  and  prepared  for  it.  Marseilles 
had  a potent  influence  upon  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  July  Monarchy  and  the 
Second  Empire.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1869  put  Marseilles  on  the 
route  to  the  Far  East.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  France  turned  her  ener- 
gies to  Indo-China,  Madagascar,  the 
Congo,  and  West  Africa,  and  to  gaining 
possession  of  Tunis  and  Morocco — the 
two  keys  to  her  Algerian  house,  as  Jules 
Ferrj"  called  them.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  the  maritime  movement 
of  Marseilles  was  twenty  times  that  of 
1831!  This  volume  of  trade  did  not 
“just  grow.”  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
extraordinarily  successful  development 
of  the  French  colonial  empire  during  tfie 
two  decades  before  the  war.  Witness  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  the  i>eriod  1896- 
1913  was  as  great  as  that  in  the  period 
1831-1895. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  worked 
tirelessly  to  build  up  a colonial  em- 
pire for  which  Marseilles  would  be  the 
metropolis,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
develop  the  port  to  keep  abreast  of  op- 
portunities. The  African  Company  was 
launched  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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tunnel  of  the  Rove.  Early  in  the  modern 
development  of  Marseilles  it  was  evident 
that  more  of  a port  than  artificial  bassins 
could  afford  would  be  needed,  and  that 
some  way  must  be  devised  of  linking  up 
Marseilles  with  a system  of  internal 
waterways.  Like  many  another  great 
city,  Marseilles  has  had  to  struggle  hard 
during  her  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  from  the  handicap  of  a poor  site. 
WTiat  was  the  ideal  port  for  the  ancient 
Phocseans  is  insuflScient,  even  with  its 
many  bassins,  to  provide  for  the  dreams 
of  the  Marseillais  of  to-day.  From 
Batum,  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  to 
Dakar,  in  French  West  Africa,  Mar- 
seilles expects  to  be  the  middleman  for 
France — and  part  of  Central  Europe — to 
one-tenth  of  the  world’s  population. 
Thanks  to  a trans-Saharan  railway,  she 
expects  to  provide  the  shortest  route 
from  Europe  to  South  America.  Sepa- 
rated from  Marseilles  by  a mountain  of 
solid  rock,  the  Etang  de  Berre  has  an- 
chorage for  thousands  of  ships  and  vast 
dock  and  warehouse  and  railway-yard 
acreage.  Twenty  miles  west,  with  a level 
country  between,  is  the  Rhone,  leading 
to  central  France.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do.  Napoleon  thought  of  it  in 
1794.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
started  the  gigantic  enterprise  in  1911. 
On  February  18,  1916,  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  preparing  to  seize  Verdun, 
the  two  ends  of  the  largest  tunnel  in  the 
world  met. 

Not  for  one  day  during  the  war  did 
work  cease  on  the  tunnel  of  the  Rove. 
Soon  geography  wll  be  corrected.  The 
smaller  freight-steamers  will  load  and 
unload  in  the  £tang  de  Berre.  Cargoes 
to  and  from  Marseilles  will  pass  through 
the  tunnel  in  thousand-ton  lighters, 
skirt  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  to 
Martigues,  and  go  through  a canal  to 
reach  the  Rhone  at  Arles.  The  Mar- 
seillais believe  that  shortage  of  coal  for 
transportation  will  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  push  the  deep  canal  on  to 
Lyons.  l^Mien  that  is  accomplished, 
Marseilles  will  be  connected  by  water 
with  the  Atlantic  at  Havre  and  the 


Rhine  at  Strasbourg.  One  of  my  most 
inspiring  war  memories  is  a visit  to  the 
tunnel  of  the  Rove  and  the  Rtang  de 
Berre,  with  Monsieur  Artaud,  president, 
and  Monsieur  Brenier,  director,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  one  of  the 
darkest  weeks  of  the  war.  Never  doubt- 
ing the  victory,  they  showed  me  with 
pride  the  marvelous  work  that  had  been 
accomplished  since  my  last  visit,  and 
spoke  with  sublime  faith  of  the  glorious 
future  of  France,  in  which  Marseilles 
was  destined  to  play  a leading  role.  In 
these  perplexing  days,  nearly  two  years 
after  the  armistice,  I love  to  think  of 
France  quietly  working  on  (of  which  we 
do  not  read  in  the  newspapers),  and, 
rememl>ering  Verdun  and  the  Rove,  I 
say  softly  to  myself,  *'Nil  desperandum.** 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  pro- 
tagonists of  regionalism.  The  Napo- 
leonic system  of  centralization  was  prob- 
ably needed  in  post  - Revolutionary 
France.  It  had  its  advantages  during  the 
unsettled  political  and  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  middle  nine- 
teenth century.  But  business  men  and 
publicists  are  unanimous  in  denouncing 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  centraliza- 
tion during  the  Third  Republic.  The 
Marseillais  believe  that  the  revival  of 
the  Provence  as  an  economic  unity  is 
essential  to  the  prosj>erity  of  the  region 
and  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
port  of  Marseilles.  If  regionalism  pre- 
vails in  France,  Marseilles  expects  to 
become  the  capital  of  all  the  French 
dipariemenis  where  the  olive  grows,  which 
means  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the 
valley  of  the  Durance,  and  the  Riviera. 
With  water-power  from  the  Durance,  the 
pK)ssibilities  for  metallurgical,  shipbuild- 
ing, chemical,  and  paper  industries  are 
unlimited.  With  water  transport  to 
central  France  and  increased  overseas 
markets,  making  bricks  and  tiles  can  be 
maintained  as  a chief  industry  of  the 
region. 

Hand  in  hand  with  regional  admin- 
istrative autonomy  and  the  power  of  in- 
itiative in  developing  and  protecting 
economic  activities,  must  come  the  ac- 
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THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  CABINET,  OR  TEE  FATE  OF  ENGLAND 


(An  English  Political  Novel  of  the  Days  That  Were) 
BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


“rilHE  fate  of  England  hangs  upon 

X,  it,”  mtu*mured  Sir  John  Elphin- 
spoon,  as  he  sank  wearily  into  an  arm* 
chair.  For  a moment,  as  he  said  “Eng- 
land,” the  baronet’s  eye  glistened  and 
his  ears  lifted  as  if  in  defiance,  but  as 
soon  as  he  stopped  saying  it  his  eye  lost 
its  brilliance  and  his  ears  drooped  wea- 
rily at  the  sides  of  his  head. 

Lady  Elphinspoon  looked  at  her  hus- 
band anxiously.  She  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  his  face,  as  lie  sank 
into  his  chair,  seemed  somehow  ten  years 
older  than  it  had  been  ten  years  ago. 

“You  are  home  early,  John?”  she 
queried. 

“The  House  rose  early,  my  dear,” 
said  the  baronet. 

“For  the  All  England  Ping-pong 
Match?” 

“No,  for  the  Dog  Show.  The  Prime 
Minister  felt  that  the  Cabinet  ought  to 
attend.  He  said  that  their  presence 
there  would  help  to  bind  the  colonies  to 
us.  I understand  also  that  he  has  a pup 
in  the  show  himself.  He  took  the 
Cabinet  with  him.” 

“And  why  not  you?”  asked  Lady 
Elphinspoon. 

“You  forget,  my  dear,”  said  the 
baronet;  “as  Foreign  Secretary,  my 
presence  at  a dog  show  might  be  offen- 
sive to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Had  it  been 
a Cat  Show — ” The  baronet  paused 
and  shook  his  head  in  deep  gloom. 

“John,”  said  his  wife,  “I  feel  that 
there  is  something  more.  Did  anything 
happen  at  the  House?” 

Sir  John  nodded.  “A  bad  business,” 
he  said.  “The  Wazuchistan  Boundary 
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Bill  was  read  this  afternoon  for  the  third 
time.” 

No  woman  in  England,  so  it  was  gen- 
erally said,  had  a keener  political  insight 
than  Lady  Elphinsi>oon. 

“The  third  time,”  she  repeated, 
thoughtfully ; “ and  how  many  more  will 
it  have  to  go?” 

Sir  John  turned  his  head  aside  and 
groaned. 

“You  are  faint,”  exclaimed  Lady  El- 
phinspoon; “let  me  ring  for  tea.” 

The  baronet  shook  his  head. 

“An  egg,  John — ^let  me  beat  you  up 
an  egg.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  munmu«d  Sir  John,  still 
abstracted,  “beat  it;  yes,  do  beat  it.” 

Lady  Elphinspoon,  in  spite  of  her 
elevated  position  as  the  wife  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  held 
it  not  beneath  her  to  perform  for  her 
husband  the  plainest  household  service. 

She  rang  for  an  egg.  The  butler  broke 
it  for  her  into  a tall  goblet  filled  with  old 
sherry  and  the  noble  lady,  with  her  own 
hands,  beat  the  stuff  out  of  it.  For  the 
veteran  politician,  whose  official  duties 
rarely  allowed  him  to  eat,  an  egg  was  a 
sovereign  remedy.  Taken  either  in  a 
goblet  of  sherry,  or  in  a mug  of  rum,  or  in 
a pint  of  whisky,  it  never  failed  to  revive 
his  energies. 

The  effect  of  the  egg  was  at  once 
visible  in  the  brightening  of  his  eye  and 
the  lengthening  of  his  ears. 

“And  now  explain  to  me,”  said  his 
wife,  “what  has  happened.  What  is 
this  Boundary  Bill?” 

“We  never  meant  it  to  pass,”  said  Sir 
John.  “ It  was  introduced  only  as  a sop 
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to  public  opinion.  It  delimits  our  fron- 
tier in  such  a way  as  to  extend  our 
suzerainty  over  the  entire  desert  of  El 
Skrub.  The  Wazoos  have  claimed  that 
this  is  their  desert.  The  hill  tribes  are 
restless.  If  we  attempt  to  advance  the 
Wazoos  wiU  rise.  If  we  retire,  it  deals 
a blow  at  our  prestige.” 

Lady  Elphinspoon  shuddered.  Her 
long  political  training  had  taught  her 
that  nothing  was  so  fatal  to  England  as 
to  be  hit  in  the  prestige. 

“And,  on  the  other  hand,”  continued 
Sir  John,  “if  we  move  sideways,  the 
Ohults,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Wa- 
zoos, will  strike  us  in  our  rear.” 

“In  our  rear!”  exclaimed  Lady 
Elphinspoon  in  a tone  of  pain.  “Oh, 
John,  we  mtui  go  forward.  Take  another 

egg” 

“We  cannot,”  groaned  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  “There  are  reasons  which  I 
cannot  explain  even  to  you,  Caroline, 
reasons  of  state,  which  absolutely  pre*- 
vent  ps  from  advancing  into  Wazuchis- 
tan.  Our  hands  are  tied.  Meantime,  if 
the  Wazoos  rise,  it  is  all  over  with  us. 
It  will  split  the  Cabinet.” 

“Split  the  Cabinet!”  repeated  Lady 
Elphinspoon,  in  alarm.  She  well  knew 
that,  next  to  a blow  in  the  prestige,  the 
splitting  of  the  Cabinet  was  about  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  Great 
Britain.  “Oh,  John,  they  mtist  be  held 
together  at  all  costs.  Can  nothing  be 
done?” 

“Everything  is  being  done  that  can 
be.  The  Prime  Minister  has  them  at  the 
Dog  Show  at  this  moment.  To-ni^t 
the  Chancellor  is  taking  them  to  moving 
pictures.  And  to-morrow — ^it  is  a state 
secret,  my  dear,  but  it  will  be  very  gen- 
erally known  in  the  morning — we  have 
seats  for  them  all  at  the  circus.  If  we 
can  hold  them  together  all  is  well,  but 
if  they  split  we  are  undone.  Meantime 
our  difficulties  increase.  At  the  very 
passage  of  the  bill  itself  a question  was 
asked  by  mie  of  the  new  labor  members, 
a miner,  my  dear,  a quite  uneducated 
man — ” 

“Yes?”  queried  Lady  Elphinspoon. 


“He  asked  the  Colonial  Secretary” — 
Sir  John  shuddered — “to  teU  him  where 
Wazuchistan  is.  Worse  than  that,  my 
dear,”  added  Sir  John,  “he  defied  him  to 
tell  him  where  it  is.” 

“What  did  you  do?  Surely  he  has  no 
right  to  information  of  that  sort?” 

“It  was  a close  shave.  Luckily  the 
whips  saved  us.  They  got  the  Secretary 
out  of  the  House  and  rushed  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  When  he  got  back  he 
said  that  he  would  answer  the  question 
a month  from  Friday.  We  got  a great 
burst  of  cheers,  but  it  was  a close  thing. 
But  stop!  I must  speak  at  once  with 
Powers.  My  despatch-box?  Yes,  here 
it  is.  Now  where  is  yoimg  Powers? 
There  is  work  for  him  to  do  at  once.” 

“Mr.  Powers  is  in  the  conservatory 
with  Angela,”  said  Lady  Elphinspoon. 

“With  Angela!”  exclaimed  Sir  John, 
while  a slight  shade  of  displeasm«  ap- 
peared upon  his  brow.  “With  Angela 
again!  Do  you  think  it  quite  proper, 
my  dear,  that  Powers  should  be  so  con- 
stantly with  Angela?” 

“John,”  said  his  wife,  “you  forget,  I 
think,  who  Mr.  Powers  is.  I am  sure 
that  Angela  knows  too  well  what  is  due 
to  her  rank,  and  to  herself,  to  consider 
Mr.  Powers  anything  more  than  an  in- 
structive companion.  And  I notice  that 
since  Mr.  Powers  has  been  your  secre- 
tary, Angela’s  mind  is  much  keener. 
Already  the  girl  has  a wonderful  grasp 
on  foreign  policy.  Only  yesterday  I 
heard  her  asking  the  Prime  Minister  at 
luncheon  whether  we  intend  to  extend 
our  Senegambian  protectorate  over  the 
Fusees.  He  was  delighted.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  very  well,”  said  Sir 
John.  Then  he  rang  a bell  for  a man- 
servant. “Ask  Mr.  Powers,”  he  said, 
“to  be  good  enough  to  attend  me  in  the  . 
library.” 

n 

Angela  Elphinspoon  stood  with  Perri- 
ton  Powers  among  the  begonias  of  the 
conserv'atory.  The  same  news  which 
had  so  agitated  Sir  John  lay  heavy  on 
both  their  hearts. 
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“Will  the  Wazoos  rise?”  asked  Angela, 
clasping  her  hands  before  her,  while  her 
great  eyes  sought  the  young  man’s  face 
and  found  it.  “Oh,  Mr.  Powers!  Tell 
me,  will  they  rise?  It  seems  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate.  Do  you  think  the 
Wazoo  will  rise?” 

“It  is  only  too  likely,”  said  Powers. 
They  stood  looking  into  each  other’s 
eyes,  their  thoughts  all  on  the  Wazoo. 

Angela  Elphinspoon,  as  she  stood 
there  against  the  background  of  the 
begonias,  made  a picture  that  a painter, 
or  even  a plumber,  would  have  loved. 
Tall,  and  typically  English  in  her  fair 
beauty,  her  features,  in  repose,  had 
something  of  the  hautew*  and  distinc 
tion  of  her  mother,  and  when  in  motion 
they  recalled  her  father. 

Perriton  Powers  was  even  taller  than 
Angela.  The  splendid  frame  and  stem 
features  of  Sir  John’s  secretary  made  him 
a striking  figure.  Yet  he  was,  quite 
frankly,  sprung  from  the  people,  and 
made  no  secret  of  it.  His  father  had 
been  simply  a well-to-do  London  sur- 
geon, who  had  been  knighted  for  some 
mere  dbcoveries  in  science.  His  grand- 
father, so  it  was  whispered,  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a successful  banker 
who  had  amassed  a fortune  simply  by 
successful  banking.  Yet  at  Oxford 
young  Powers  had  carried  all  before  him. 
He  had  occupied  a seat,  a front  seat,  in 
one  of  the  boats,  had  got  his  blue  and 
his  pink,  and  had  taken  a double  final 
in  Sanscrit  and  arithmetic. 

He  had  already  traveled  widely  in  the 
East,  spoke  Urdu  and  Hoodoo  with  facil- 
ity, while  as  secretary  to  Sir  John 
Elphinspoon,  with  a seat  in  the  House  in 
prospect,  he  had  his  foot  upon  the  ladder 
of  success. 

“Yes,”  repeated  Powers,  thought- 
fully, “they  may  rise.  Our  confidential 
despatches  tell  us  that  for  some  time 
they  have  been  secretly  passing  round 
packets  of  yeast.  The  whole  tribe  is  in 
a ferment.” 

“But  our  sphere  of  influence  is  at 
stake!”  exclaimed  Angela. 

“ It  is,”  said  Powers.  “As  a matter  of 


fact,  for  over  a year  we  have  been  living 
on  a mere  modus  vivendi.*' 

“Oh,  Mr.  Powers!”  cried  Angela, 
“what  a way  to  live!” 

“We  have  tried  everything,”  said  the 
secretary.  “We  offered  the  Wazoo  a 
condominium  over  the  desert  of  El 
Skrub.  They  refused  it.” 

“But  it’s  our  desert!”  said  Angela, 
proudly. 

“It  is.  But  what  can  we  do?  The 
best  we  can  hope  is  that  El  Boob  will 
acquiesce  in  the  status  quo.” 

At  that  moment  a man-servant  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  of  the  conserva- 
tory. 

“Mr.  Powers,  sir,”  he  said,  “Sir  John 
desires  your  attendance,  sir,  in  the 
library,  sir.” 

Powers  turned  to  Angela,  a new  seri- 
ousness upon  his  face. 

“Miss  Elphinspoon,”  he  said,  “I  think 
I know  what  is  coming.  Will  you  wait 
for  me  here?  I shall  be  back  in  half  an 
hour.” 

“I  will  wait,!’  said  the  girl.  She  sat 
down  and  waited  among  the  begonias, 
her  mind  still  on  the  Wazoo,  her  whole 
intense  nature  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch.  “Can  the  modus  tnvendi  hold?” 
she  murmured. 

In  half  an  hour  Powers  returned.  He 
was  wearing  now  his  hat  and  light  over- 
coat, and  carried  on  a strap  round  his 
neck  a tin  box  with  a white  painted 
label,  British  Foreign  Office.  Confiden- 
tial Despatches.  This  Side  Up,  With 
Care.” 

“Miss  Elphinspoon,”  he  said,  and 
there  was  a new  note  in  his  voice 
“ — Angela,  I leave  England  to-night — ” 

“To-night!”  gasped  Angela. 

“On  a confidential  mission.” 

“To  Wazuchistan !”  exclaimed  the  girl. 

Powers  paused  a moment.  “To  Wa- 
zuchistan,” he  said,  “yes.  But  it  must 
not  be  known.  I shall  return  in  a month 
— or  never.  If  I fail,”  he  spoke  with  an 
assumed  lightness,  “it  is  only  one  more 
grave  among  the  hills.  If  I succeed,  the 
Cabinet  is  saved,  and  with  it  the  destiny 
of  England.” 
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“Oh,  Mr.  Powers,”  cried  Angela,  ris- 
ing and  advancing  toward  him,  “how 
splendid!  How  noble!  No  reward  will 
be  too  great  for  you.” 

“My  reward,”  said  Powers,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  reached  out  and  clasped 
both  of  the  girl’s  hands  in  his  own. 
“Yes,  my  reward.  May  I come  and 
claim  it  here?” 

For  a moment  he  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes.  In  the  next  he  was  gone,  and 
Angela  was  alone. 

“ His  reward !”  she  murmiu«d.  “ What 
could  he  have  meant — his  reward  that 
he  is  to  claim?  What  can  it  be?” 

But  she  could  not  divine  it.  She 
admitted  to  herself  that  she  had  not  the 
faintest  idea. 

Ill 

In  the  days  that  followed  all  England 
was  thrilled  to  its  base  as  the  news 
spread  that  the  Wazoos  might  rise  at 
any  moment. 

“Will  the  Wazoos  rise?”  was  the  ques- 
tion upon  every  lip. 

In  London  men  went  to  their  of- 
fices with  a sense  of  gloom.  At  lunch 
they  could  hardly  eat.  A feeling  of  im- 
pending disaster  pervaded  all  ranks. 

Sir  John,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  to 
the  House,  was  freely  accosted  in  the 
streets. 

“Will  the  Wazoos  rise,  sir?”  asked  an 
honest  laborer.  “Lord  help  us  all,  sir, 
if  they  do!” 

Sir  John,  deeply  touched,  dropped  a 
shilling  in  the  honest  fellow’s  hat,  by 
accident. 

At  No.  10  Downing  Street,  women  of 
the  working  class,  with  children  in  then- 
arms,  stood  waiting  for  news. 

On  the  Exchange  all  was  excitement. 
Consols  fell  two  points  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Even  raising  the  bank  rate  and 
shutting  the  door,  brought  only  a tem- 
porary relief. 

Lord  Glump,  the  greatest  financial  ex- 
pert in  London,  was  reported  as  saying 
that  if  the  Wazoos  rose  England  would 
be  bankrupt  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  consternation  of 


the  whole  nation,  the  government  did 
nothing.  The  Cabinet  seemed  to  be 
paralyzed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  press  became 
all  the  more  clamorous.  The  London 
Times  urged  that  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  at  once.  Twenty-five  thousand 
household  troops,  it  argued,  should  be 
sent  up  the  Euphrates  or  up  the  Ganges 
or  up  something  without  delay.  If  they 
were  taken  in  flat-boats,  carried  over  the 
mountains  on  mules,  and  lifted  across 
the  rivers  in  slings,  they  could  then  be 
carried  over  the  desert  on  jackasses. 
They  could  reach  Wazuchistan  in  two 
years.  Other  papers  counseled  modera- 
tion. The  Manchester  Guardian  recalled 
the  fact  that  the  Wazoos  were  a Chris- 
tian people.  Their  leader,  El  Boob,  so 
it  was  said,  had  accepted  Christianity 
with  childlike  simplicity  and  had  asked 
if  there  was  any  more  of  it.  The  Specta- 
tor claimed  that  the  Wazoos,  or,  more 
properly  the  Waz!,  were  probably  the 
descendants  of  an  Iranic,  or  perhaps 
Urgumic  stock.  It  suggested  the  award 
of  a Rhodes’  scholarship.  It  looked  for- 
ward to  the  days  when  there  would  be 
Wazoos  at  Oxford.  Even  the  presence  of 
a single  Wazoo,  or,  more  accurately,  a 
single  Wfiz,  would  help. 

With  each  day  the  news  became  more 
ominous.  It  was  reported  in  the  press 
that  a Wazoo,  inflamed  apparently  with 
ghee,  or  perhaps  with  hhong,  had  rushed 
up  to  the  hills  and  refused  to  come  down. 
It  was  said  that  the  Shriek-ul-Foozlum 
the  religious  head  of  the  tribe,  had  torn 
off  his  suspenders  and  sent  them  to 
Mecca. 

That  same  day  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  published  a drawing,  “Wazoo 
Warriors  Crossing  a River  and  Shoutings 
‘Ho!’”  and  the  general  consternation 
reached  its  height. 

Meantime,  for  Sir  John  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  question  of  the  hour  be- 
came, “Could  the  Cabinet  be  held  to- 
gether?” Every  effort  was  made.  The 
news  that  the  Cabinet  had  all  been  seen 
together  at  the  circus,  for  a moment 
reassured  the  nation.  But  the  rumor 
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spread  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  said  that  the  clowns  were  a 
bum  lot.  The  radical  press  claimed  that 

he  thought  so  he  ou^t  to  resign. 

On  the  fatal  Friday  the  question  al- 
ready referred  to  was  scheduled  for  its 
answer.  The  friends  of  the  government 
counted  on  the  answer  to  restore  confi- 
dence. To  the  consternation  of  all,  the 
expected  answer  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  rose  in  his  place, 
visibly  nervous.  Ministers,  he  said,  had 
been  asked  where  Wazuchistan  was. 
They  were  not  prepared,  at  the  present 
delicate  stage  of  negotiations,  to  say. 
More  hung  upon  the  answer  than  min- 
isters were  entitled  to  divulge.  They 
could  only  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  nation.  He  could  only  say  this,  that 
wherever  it  was — and  he  used  the  word 
wherever  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which 
he  was  capable — ^the  government  would 
accept  the  full  responsibility  for  its  being 
where  it  was. 

The  House  adjourned  in  something 
like  confusion. 

Among  those  seated  behind  the  grat- 
ing of  the  Ladies’  Gallery  was  Lady 
Elphinspoon.  Her  quick  instinct  told 
her  the  truth.  Driving  home,  she  found 
her  husband  seated,  crushed,  in  his 
library. 

“John,”  she  said,  falling  on  her  knees 
and  taking  her  husband’s  hands  in  hers, 
“is  this  true?  Is  this  the  dreadful 
truth?” 

“I  see  you  have  divined  it,  Caroline,” 
said  the  statesman,  sadly.  “It  is  the 
truth.  We  don’t  know  where  Wazu- 
dustan  is.” 

For  a moment  there  was  silence. 

“But,  John,  how  could  it  have  hap- 
pened?” 

“ We  thought  the  colonial  oflSce 
knew.  We  were  confident  that  they 
knew.  The  Colonial  Secretary  had 
stated  that  he  had  been  there.  Later  on 
it  turned  out  that  he  meant  Saskatche- 
wan. Of  course  they  thought  we  knew. 
And  we  thought  that  the  Exchequer 
^ must  know.  We  understood  that  they 
had  ccJlected  a hut  tax  for  ten  years.” 


“And  hadn’t  they?” 

“Not  a penny.  The  Wazoos  live  in 
tmits.” 

“But,  surely,”  pleaded  Lady  Elphin- 
spoon, “you  could  find  out.  Had  you  no 
maps?” 

Sir  John  shook  his  head. 

“We  thought  of  that  at  once,  my  dear. 
We’ve  looked  all  through  the  British 
Museiim.  Once  we  thought  we  had 
succeeded.  But  it  tinned  out  to  be 
Wisconsin.” 

“ But  the  map  in  the  Times?  Every- 
body saw  it.” 

Again  the  baronet  shook  his  head. 
“Lord  Southcliff  had  it  made  in  the 
office,”  he  said.  “It  appears  that  he 
always  does.  Otherwise  the  physical 
features  might  not  suit  him.” 

“But  could  you  not  send  some  one  to 
see?” 

“We  did.  We  sent  Perriton  Powers 
to  find  out  where  it  was.  We  had  a 
month  to  the  good.  It  was  barely  time, 
just  time.  Powers  has  failed  and  we  are 
lost.  To-morrow  all  England  will  guess 
the  truth  and  the  Government  faUs. 

IV 

The  crowd  outside  of  No.  10  Downing  . 
Street  that  evening  was  so  dense  that  all 
traffic  was  at  a standstill.  But  within 
the  historic  room  where  the  Cabinet 
were  seated  about  the  long  table  all  was 
calm.  Few  could  have  guessed  from  the 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  group  of  states- 
men that  the  fate  of  an  Empire  hung  by 
a thread. 

Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  quietly  looking  over 
a book  of  butterflies,  whfle  waiting  for 
the  conference  to  begin.  Beside  him  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  was  fixing  trout- 
flies,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer kept  his  serene  face  bent  over 
upon  his  needlework.  At  the  Prime 
Minister’s  right.  Sir  John  Elphinspoon, 
no  longer  agitated,  but  sustained  and 
dignified  by  the  responsibility  of  hk 
office,  was  playing  spillikins. 

The  little  dock  on  the  mantel  chimed 
eight. 
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The  Premier  closed  his  book  of  but- 
terflies. “Well,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I 
fear  our  meeting  will  not  be  a protracted 
one.  It  seems  we  are  hopelessly  at 
variance.  You,  Sir  Charles,”  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
who  was  in  attendance,  “are  still  in 
favor  of  a naval  expedition?” 

“Send  it  up  at  once,”  said  Sir  Charles. 

“Up  where?”  asked  the  Premier. 

“Up  anything,”  answered  the  Old  Sea 
Dog.  “It  will  get  there.” 

Voices  of  dissent  were  raised  in  under- 
tones around  the  table. 

“I  strongly  deprecate  any  expedi- 
tion,” said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. “I  favor  a convention  with 
the  Shriek.  Let  the  Shriek  sign  a con- 
vention recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being  and  receiving  from  us  a 
million  sterling  in  acknowledgment.” 

“And  where  will  yoxifind  the  Shriek?” 
said  the  Prime  Minister.  “ Come,  come, 
gentlemen,  I fear  that  we  can  play  this 
comedy  no  longer.  The  truth  is,”  he 
added  with  characteristic  nonchalance, 
“we  don’t  know  where  the  bally  place  is. 
We  can’t  meet  the  House  to-morrow. 
We  are  hopelessly  split.  Our  existence 
as  a government  is  at  an  end.” 

But  at  that  very  moment  a great 
noise  of  shouting  and  clamor  rose  from 
the  street  without.  The  Prime  Minister 
lifted  his  hand  for  silence.  “Listen,”  he 
said. 

One  of  the  ministers  went  to  a window 
and  opened  it,  and  the  cries  outside  be- 
came audible:  “A  King’s  Messenger! 
Make  way  for  the  King’s  Messenger!” 

The  Premier  turned  quietly  to  Sir 
John.  “Perriton  Powers,”  he  said. 

In  another  moment  Perriton  Powers 
stood  before  the  ministers. 

Bronzed  by  the  tropic  sun,  his  face 
was  recognizable  only  by  the  assured 
glance  of  his  eye.  An  Afghan  hemous 
was  thrown  back  from  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders, while  his  commanding  figure  was 
draped  in  along  chibouk.  A pairof  pistols 
and  a curved  ya»mak  were  in  his  belt. 

“So  you  got  to  Wazuchistan  all  right,” 
said  the  Premier,  quietly. 


“I  went  in  by  way  of  the  Barooda,” 
said  Powers.  “For  many  days  I was 
unable  to  cross  it.  The  waters  of  the 
river  were  wild  and  swollen  with  rains. 

To  cross  it  seemed  certain'death — ” 

“But  at  last  you  got  over,”  said  the 
Premier,  “and  then — ” 

“I  struck  out  over  the  Fahuri  Desert. 

For  days  and  days,  blinded  by  the  sun, 
and  almost  buried  in  sand,  I despaired.’* 

“But  you  got  through  it  all  right. 

And  after  that?” 

“My  first  care  was  to  disguise  my- 
self. Staining  myself  from  head  to  foot 
with  betel-nut — ” 

“To  look  like  a beetle,”  said  the 
Premier,  “exactly;  and  so  you  got  to 
Wazuchistan.  \^ere  is  it  and  what  is 
it?” 

“My  lord,”  said  Powers,  drawing  him- 
self up  and  speaking  with  emphasis.  “I 
got  to  where  it  was  thought  to  be. 
There  is  no  such  place!” 

The  whole  Cabinet  gave  a start  of 
astonishment. 

“No  such  place!”  they  repeated. 

“What  about  El  Boob?”  asked  the 
Chancellor. 

“There  is  no  such  person.” 

“And  the  Shriek-el-Foozlam?” 

Powers  shook  his  head. 

“But  do  you  mean  to  say,”  said  the 
Premier  in  astonishment,  “that  there 
are  no  Wazoos?  There  you  must  be 
wrong.  True,  we  don’t  just  know  where 
they  are,  but  our  despatches  have  shown 
too  many  signs  of  active  trouble  traced 
directly  to  the  Wazoos  to  disbelieve  in 
them.  There  are  Wazoos  somewhere; 
there — ^there  must  be.” 

“The  Wazoos,”  said  Powers,  “are 
there.  But  they  are  Irish.  So  are  the 
Ohulls.  They  are  both  Irish.” 

“But  how  the  devil  did  they  get  out 
there?”  questioned  the  Premier.  “And 
why  did  they  make  the  trouble?” 

“The  Irish,  my  lord,”  interrupted  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  “are  every- 
where, and  it  is  their  business  to  make 
trouble.” 

“Some  years  ago,”  continued  Powers, 

“a  few  Irish  families  settled  out  there. 
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The  Ohulis  should  be  properly  called  the 
O’Hooleys.  The  word  Wazoo  is  simply 
the  Urdu  for  McGinnis.  El  Boob  is  the 
Urdu  for  the  Arabic  El  Papa,  the  Pope, 
It  was  my  knowledge  of  Urdu,  itself  an 
agglutinative  language — ” 

“Precisely,”  said  the  Premier.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  Cabinet.  “Well,  gen- 
tlemen, our  task  is  now  simplified.  If 
they  are  Irish,  I think  we  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  I suppose,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Powers,  “that  they  want 
some  kind  of  Home  Rule.” 

“They  do,”  said  Powers. 

“Separating,  of  course,  the  OhuH 
countries  from  Wazoo?” 

“Yes,”  said  Powers. 

“Precisely;  the  thing  is  simplicity 
itself.  And  what  contribution  \dll  they 
make  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer?” 

“None.” 

“And  will  they  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses?” 

“They  refuse  to.” 

“Exactly.  All  this  is  plain  sailing.  Of 
course,  they  must  have  a constabulary. 
Lord  Edward,”  continued  the  Premier, 
tiuming  now  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
“how  long  will  it  take  to  send  in  a 
couple  of  hundred  constabulary?  I think 
they’ll  expect  it,  you  know.  It’s  their 
right.” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Lord  Edward,  cal- 
culating quickly  with  military  precision. 
“Sending  them  over  the  Barooda  in 
buckets  and  then  over  the  mountains  in 
baskets — I think  about  two  weeks.” 

“€rood!”  said  the  Premier.  “Gentle- 
men, we  shall  meet  the  House  to-mor- 
row. Sir  John,  will  you  meantime  draft 
us  an  annexation  bill?  And  you,  young 
man,  what  you  have  done  is  really  not 
half  bad.  His  Majesty  will  see  you 
to-morrow  I am  glad  that  you  are 
safe.” 

“On  my  way  home,”  said  Powers, 


with  quiet  modesty,  “I  was  attacked  by 
a lion — ” 

“But  you  beat  it  off,”  said  the 
Premier.  “Exactly.  Good  night.” 

V 

It  was  on  the  following  afternoon  that 
Sir  John  Elphinspoon  presented  the 
Wazoo  Annexation  Bill  to  a crowded  and 
breathless  House. 

Those  who  know  the  House  of  Com- 
mons know  that  it  has  its  moods.  At 
times  it  is  grave,  earnest,  thoughtful.  At 
other  times  it  is  swept  with  emotion 
which  comes  at  it  in  waves.  Or  at 
times,  again,  it  just  s^ms  to  sit  there  as 
if  it  were  stuffed. 

But  all  agreed  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  House  so  hushed  as  when  Sir 
John  Elphinspoon  presented  his  bill  for 
the  annexation  of  Wazuchistan.  And 
when  at  the  close  of  a splendid  perora- 
tion he  turned  to  pay  a graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  man  who  had  saved  the 
nation,  and  thundered  forth  to  the  de- 
lighted ears  of  his  listeners,  **Arma 
virumque  cano  Wazoo  qui  primus  ab 
orbis,”  and  then,  with  the  words,  “ Eng- 
land, England !”  still  on  his  lips,  fell  over 
backward  and  was  carried  out  on  a 
stretcher,  the  House  broke  into  wild  and 
unrestrained  applause. 

VI 

The  next  day  Sir  Perriton  Powers — 
for  the  King  had  knighted  him  after 
breakfast — stood  again  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  the  house  in  Carlton  Terrace. 

“I  have  come  for  my  reward,”  he  said. 
“Do  I get  it?” 

“You  do,”  said  Angela. 

Sir  Perriton  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

“On  my  way  home,”  he  said,  “I  was 
attacked  by  a lion.  I tried  to  beat  it — ” 

“Hush,  dearest,”  she  whispered.  “Let 
me  take  you  to  father.” 
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The  more  we  use  a word  the  more 
we  distort  it;  it  needs  a wise  man 
to  explain  what  his  fellow-creatures 
mean  by  words  such  as  honor,  faith,  or 
love.  We  travesty  these  words;  we  find 
particularly  brilliant  honor  in  a duelist, 
faith  in  any  clerical  tub-thumper,  and 
discern  love  in  the  lowing  of  any  pair  of 
moon-calves.  Tradition  is  another  of 
those  words;  literature  and  conversation 
serve  it  up  with  fanciful  sauces,  just  like 
our  fathers,  who  were  overwhelmed  by 
Darwin  and  thought  they  elucidated  a 
phenomenon  by  saying,  “Evolution.” 
Notably  in  regard  to  the  aristocracy,  the 
novel  and  the  play  have  educated  us 
into  believing  that  it  acts,  not  according 
to  its  freewill,  but  according  to  the 
obscure  instincts  of  its  race.  To  such  an 
extreme  has  this  been  brought  that  in  a 
celebrated  film  called  “Tarzan  of  the 
Apes  ” we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
boy  Tarzan,  brought  up  among  the 
monkeys,  and  ultimately  confronted 
with  emotional  circumstances,  yet  “al- 
ways preserves  unsullied  the  instincts  of 
an  English  gentleman.”  This  may  be, 
though  I venture  to  suggest  that  the 
instincts  of  an  English  gentleman,  when 
tested  by  emotional  circumstances,  do 
not  always  conform  to  the  high  ideals  of 
the  film-producers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  English 
gentleman  (equally  with  lots  of  other 
people  who  are  neither  English  nor  gen- 
tlemen) does  not  labor  under  the  mental 
burden  which  we  call  tradition.  It  is 
worth  while  asking  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  So-and-so’s  con- 
duct has  been  influenced  by  So-and-so’s 
tradition.  In  many  cases  we  are  wrong. 
So-and-so  has  not  been  influenced  by  his 
tradition.  He  hasn’t  got  a tradition. 


So-and-so  was  influenced  by  convention, 
or  he  was  influenced  by  his  habits.  Just 
as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  once  made 
himself  famous  by  describing  an  untruth 
as  a terminological  inexactitude,  so  does 
the  ordinary  man,  who  hates  to  be  called 
conventional  or  to  think  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  his  habits,  put  down  his  conduct, 
especially  when  it  is  unreasonable,  to  the 
weight  of  his  tradition. 

In  fact,  tradition  does  not  operate  so 
vigorously  as  all  that.  In  many  cases 
convention  is  at  work;  by  convention  I 
mean  certain  ways  of  living,  of  behaving 
in  a crisis,  which  have  been  deliberately 
assumed,  or  have  been  instilled  by  one’s 
elders  and  one’s  friends.  Convention  is 
practically  the  totem  of  a class.  Very 
often  it  is  conscious.  Mr.  Fifty-DoUars- 
a-Week  behaves  differently  from  Mr. 
Millionaire,  b^ause  he  does  not  want 
the  other  Mr.  Fifty-Dollars-a-Weeks  to 
think  him  peculiar.  Habit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  unconscious.  It  becomes 
automatic.  One  does  a thing  because  one 
has  done  it  before.  The  difference  be- 
tween habit  and  convention  is  that  habit 
plagues  the  individual,  while  convention 
generally  plagues  a class.  Thus,  conven- 
tion compels  a man  to  buy  a suit  of  fur- 
niture similar  to  that  of  his  neighbor, 
but  it  is  habit  induces  him  to  lunch  every 
day  at  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time. 

Tradition  is  a subtler  and  more  mys- 
terious thing.  It  is  generally  uncon- 
scious. The  people  who  are  influenced  by 
tradition  seldom  say  that  “The  Browns 
don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing.”  They  may 
say  it  when  some  one  urges  them  to  do 
the  sort  of  thing  the  Browns  don’t  do, 
but,  in  general,  without  knowing  why, 
they  act  in  a Brownish  way;  their  trac- 
tion is  an  inheritance.  Of  course  one  may 
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exaggerate  tradition;  many  men  be- 
come actors  by  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
tradition  of  their  family,  but  in  general 
the  mental  impulse  which  we  call  tradi- 
tion can  come  down  to  a man  from  his 
family  as  well  as  the  shape  of  his  finger- 
nails. Moreover,  tradition  can  affect  a 
human  being  in  various  ways,  because  it 
may  be  a class  tradition,  a family  tradi- 
tion, or  a national  tradition. 

Among  the  class  traditions,  that  of  the 
aristocracy  is  the  most  interesting. 
When  I say  aristocracy  I don’t  neces- 
sarily mean  persons  of  title,  though  until 
the, reign  of  Edward  VII,  who  opened 
the  titled  ranks  to  any  stock-jobber  or 
grocer  he  happened  to  fancy,  persons  of 
title  generally  did  have  an  aristocratic 
tradition.  The  aristocratic  class  is 
broader  than  that.  In  England  it  num- 
bers many  titled  families,  who  trace 
their  descent  generations  back,  who  have 
always  lived  in  a particular  spot,  in  a 
particular  way.  Sitting  still  for  five  hun- 
dred years  is  one  way  of  becoming  an 
aristocrat. 

The  aristocrat,  all  the  world  over,  is 
seldom  known  by  his  deeds.  The  Vic- 
torians used  to  say,  ’‘Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.”  That  is  nonsense.  A 
man  may  be  generous,  honest,  public- 
spirited,  and  yet  not  be  an  aristocrat; 
another  may  be  drunken,  lying,  brutal, 
and  remain  an  aristocrat.  Aristocracy  is 
a breed.  A bulldog  is  a buUdog,  what- 
ever tricks  you  teach  it,  and  nothing  will 
turn  it  into  a greyhound.  But  if  you 
cross  your  bulldog  with  a greyhound,  its 
progeny  with  another  greyhoimd,  that 
progeny  with  a third  greyhound,  and  so 
on  (aristocracy  has  time),  in  the  course 
of  a century  the  bulldog  strain  will  van- 
ish. If  you  bring  up  your  bulldog  in 
greyhoimd  ways  the  process  is  hastened. 
It  takes  time — like  the  Oxford  lawn, 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  Whether  it 
is  worth  while  is  of  course  another  ques- 
tion. 

If  we  take  our  aristocrat  as  we  find 
him,  we  discover,  as  a rule,  that  he 
does  inherit  certain  traditions.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  tradition  of  fair  play, 
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which  means,  t^t  you  may  resort  to 
any  trick,  however  vile,  providing  it  has 
been  played  before,  providing  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  time.  Thus,  the  young  aristo- 
crat who  takes  a partner  in  an  enterprise 
will^ldom  let  him  down,  but  at  college 
he  will  make  enough  debts  to  wreck  his 
father’s  small  fortune.  One  is  not  done, 
and  the  other  is.  Likewise,  in  the  case 
of  women,  the  aristocratic  tradition  is 
that  a man  must  be  ready  to  lie,  to  per- 
jure himself,  to  risk  his  career,  to  kill,  if 
necessary,  in  the  defense  of  a woman’s 
reputation — ^provided  that  the  woman 
belongs  to  his  owm  class.  If  she  belongs 
to  a lower  social  class,  then  the  aristo- 
crat’s rule  is  different;  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  let  the  girl  down  and  pay  for  the 
damage.  Again,  as  regards  work,  the 
aristocrat  may  earn  money,  but  until 
very  recently  (I  mean  fifty  years  or  so) 
he  lost  caste  unless  he  earned  this  money 
either  in  the  service  of  the  state  (army, 
navy,  diplomacy,  civil  service)  or  in 
that  of  the  church.  The  legal  profession 
is  not  quite  aristocratic;  it  requires 
brains. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  there  can 
be  no  aristocrats  without  money,  for  the 
state  pays  its  servants  badly.  It  does 
this  for  two  reasons — one,  that  the  state 
is  as  mean  to  its  servants  as  it  is  lavish 
to  its  favorites;  the  other,  that  if  the 
state  were  to  pay  its  soldiers  and  sailors 
properly,  then  it  would  make  the  profes- 
sion of  officer  attractive  to  non-aristo- 
crats. We  have  evidence  of  it  in  Eng- 
land, where  babies  from  Sandhurst  are 
given  commissions  while  young  officers 
with  four  years  of  fighting  are  being  told 
to  go  back  to  the  office  or  the  shop  where 
they  belong. 

Money  is  the  essence  of  aristocracy. 

I repeat  it  because  it  is  an  overlooked 
fact.  One  can  be  a poor  gentleman,  as 
was  Colonel  Newcome,  but  one  can  be  a 
poor  gentleman  only  if  one’s  fathers  were 
rich  gentlemen.  Without  money  aristoc- 
racy cannot  endure,  because  human  be- 
ings must  live,  must  choose  between 
bread  and  tradition;  in  this  case  only 
the  Japanese  commit  hara-kiri.  The 
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poor  aristocrat  cannot  afford  to  send  his 
son  to  the  school  where  he  himself 
learned  to  maintain  his  aristocratic  atti- 
tude. The  boy  makes  different  friends, 
acquires  different  ways,  and  in  due 
course  falls  below  the  lofty  gospel  of 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes;  he  ceases  to  act  as 
an  English  gentleman. 

That  is  the  main  question.  We  are 
told  that  blood  will  tell;  the  truth  is 
that  money  will  tell.  Thanks  to  the 
rapid  industrial  development  of  England 
and  America,  I have  observed  many  in- 
stances of  this;  within  my  acquaintance 
I see  the  first  generation  of  money,  the 
second  and  the  third.  Some  of  the 
second  have  been  to  Eton  and  to  Oxford ; 
they  are  “all  right”  until  they  get  ex- 
cit^.  But  the  third  generation,  so  far 
as  their  voice,  their  clothes,  their  phys- 
ical habits  go,  are  quite  good  enough  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  which,  of  course,  as 
standards  go,  is  no  longer  exactly — 
But  never  mind.  Obviously  it  must  be 
so,  for  men  must  do  something.  When 
they  have  enough  money  they  turn  to 
sport,  the  arts,  politics,  some  form  of 
leadership.  Being  rich,  they  need  not 
grab;  as  Anatole  France  puts  it,  the 
rich  are  obviously  more  moral  than  the 
poor,  since  they  never  steal  bread.  They 
can  afford  to  do  the  decent  thing,  the 
handsome  thing;  they  get  praise  for 
that.  They  like  it.  They  go  on  doing  it. 
Then  everybody  cries  out,  “Behold  the 
tradition!” 

An  evidence  of  this  is  the  condition  of 
the  bom  aristocrat  whose  family  is  poor. 
I can  think  of  one  who,  lacking  money, 
has  twice  served  a term  in  jail;  of  an- 
other who  lives  in  a state  of  suburban 
decay  and  whose  sons  will  go  into  the 
oflSces  of  merchants  or  auctioneers;  of 
a third  who,  rebelling  against  family 
poverty,  has  gone  on  the  stock  ex- 
change; of  a fourth  who  nms  a motor 
garage.  What  is  interesting  about  the 
stock-broker  and  the  garage-keeper  is 
that,  by  degrees,  they  have  lost  the 
aristocratic  tradition;  they  dress,  talk, 
shove,  lark,  like  any  young  hustler 
whose  father  can  afford  to  buy  him  a 


blue  suit  and  a spotted  tie.  One  of  them 
is  practically  a bounder.  All  that  be- 
cause they  have  no  money.  When  peo- 
ple have  money  they  evolve  at  extraor- 
dinary speed.  Women,  notably,  level  up 
very  quickly.  The  British  peerage  has 
absorbed  girls  from  the  chorus,  from  the 
shop,  and  sometimes  from  the  street, 
who  have  become  the  real  thing;  their 
only  danger  is  that  they  may  overdo  it. 
Likewise  the  American  peeresses,  infi- 
nitely more  refined  and  more  intelligent 
than  the  English  botirgeois  type.  I will 
name  nobody,  but  say  only  that  it  b 
extraordinary  to  see  the  American  peer- 
ess among  her  Englbh  sbters.  She  ac- 
quires the  English  accent,  the  English 
reticence;  her  sons,  as  a rule,  revert  to 
the  Englbh  aristocratic  type.  Presum- 
ably because  they  have  money. 

The  reader  should  not  conclude  that 
in  trying  to  disentangle  the  origins  of 
the  aristocratic  tradition  I am  despbing 
another  tradition — that  of  the  middle 
class.  It  b very  strong;  it  is  found  all 
over  the  world,  almost  identical.  Leav- 
ing out  national  influences,  one  may  say 
that  the  ironmaster  in  Pittsbiwg,  the 
ironmaster  in.  SheflBeld,  and  the  iron- 
master in  Essen  b much  the  same  kind 
of  man.  Hb  family  is  much  the  same 
kind  of  family.  Hb  class  likes  much  the 
same  kind  of  meals,  morals,  and  mats. 
That  is  a strange  fact  when  we  consider 
how  young  b the  middle  class.  It  will 
be  urged  that  there  always  was  a middle 
class;  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
master  workman,  member  of  a guild, 
was  a middle-class  man.  That  b not 
true.  In  the  first  place,  however  rich  he 
might  be,  be  waS  socially  below  the 
meanest  squire  in  whose  veins  ran  an 
attenuated  drop  of  noble  blood.  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  little  social  dif- 
ference between  the  master  and  hb 
workman.  Very  often  the  workman 
married  hb  master’s  daughter  and  took 
on  hb  father-in-law’s  trade.  The  real 
middle  class  of  America  and  Europe 
arose  solely  from  steam.  Steam  made 
industry;  electricity  is  the  daughter  of 
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steam.  It  is  steam  which  made  high 
production,  therefore  created  the  class 
of  managers,  agents,  small  merchants, 
wholesalers  of  all  sorts — middlemen, 
small  lawyers,  etc.,  the  people  who  to- 
day are  well  educated  enough  to  earn 
anything  between  fifteen  himdred  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year. 

The  middle-class  tradition  is  one  that 
many  people  laugh  at.  It  amuses  the 
rebel  mind  because  it  is  so  sober.  The 
middle  class  has  never  gone  about  in  a 
feathered  hat,  with  a sword  by  its  side, 
and  so  it  tends  to  exaggerate  sobriety. 
The  successful  lawyer  in  a country  town 
reacts  against  the  feathered  hat;  he 
tends  to  go  about  boasting  of  his  broad- 
cloth. He  is  so  modest  that  he  becomes 
arrogant.  The  middle  class  irritates  by 
that  trick  which  resembles  the  bragging 
of  the  millionaire  who  tells,  everybody 
that  he  arrived  in  New  York  without 
shoes,  and  with  only  a quarter  in  his 
pocket. 

The  tradition  of  the  middle  class  in- 
deed exhibits  certain  peculiarities^which 
arouse  unjust  merriment.  For  instance, 
I am  told  that  in  certain  American  cir- 
cles, and  I am  sure  in  remote  English 
circles,  the  use  of  the  word  “leg”  is  not 
favored,  and  that  it  is  better  to  say 
“limb”;  there  really  are  people  who  do 
not  go  to  bed,  but  who  prefer  to  “re- 
tire.” It  sounds  just  like  Cranford;  those 
ways  are  nearly  dead,  but  their  spirit  is 
not.  That  spirit  will  die  only  when 
classes  are  dead.  The  middle  class 
had  to  adopt  peculiar  purity  of  speech, 
and  hypocritical  purity  of  life,  because 
the  middle  class  is  a parvenu  caste. 
It  has  only  lately  risen  from  the  poor; 
it  still  has  relatives  among  the  poor, 
fortunately  distant,  and  so  it  can’t 
afford  to  be  mistaken  for  the  class  from 
which  it  sprang.  Now  the  pKJor,  having 
little  to  live  for,  live  as  hard  as  they  can; 
drink  is  their  good  companion  (though 
it  is  no  longer  so  in  America),  and  their 
morals  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.  Well, 
the  middle  class  drinks  (or  drank)  quite 
as  much  as  the  poorer  class;  it  swears 
quite  as  loudly  when  ladies  are  not  pres- 


ent; its  morals  are  as  good  as  they  can 
be,  when  nobody’s  looking.  But  it  tries. 

It  tries  very  hard  to  be  well-spoken  and 
well-behaved,  because  that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  do  ex-, 
actly  the  same  things,  but  make  no 
effort  fairly  to  speak  or  to  behave. 

So  we  obtain  a middle-class  tradition 
— ^to  work  hard,  to  save,  to  go  to  church, 
to  paint  tjie  woodwork  in  colors  that 
don’t  show  the  dirt  (that’s  a summary, 
bn’t  it?),  to  have  a piano  and  make  the 
young  ladies  sing,  to  avoid  strong  drink, 
to  send  undesirable  relatives  abroad,  to 
talk  about  the  weather  because  it’s  safe. 

This  soimds  very  dull,  but  the  middle 
class  is  really  go<^  stuff;  its  tradition  of 
decency,  of  generosity  within  bounds, 
and  of  justice  to  all  classes,  even  to  its 
own,  aU  that  is  the  pig-iron  of  the  world 
out  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  future  will 
probably  forge  a finer  steel. 

As  for  the  poor,  they  are  here  easily 
dismissed,  for  the  poor  have  no  tradi- 
tion. They  have  a certaih  kind  of  morals,  * 
conventions,  and  habits,  but  tradition 
they  have  no  time  for,  because  they  are 
poor.  The  poor  man  is  much  too  busy 
earning  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  famUy  to  develop  high- 
falutin impulses  to  behave  in  a way 
which  would  please  his  great-grand- 
father. Most  of  the  time  the  poor  man 
doesn’t  know  who  his  great-grandfather 
was;  as  regards  his  father,  he  seldom 
knows  where  he  was  bom.  He  has  no 
family  portraits,  no  records.  His  goods 
too  often  get  burned,  or  lost,  or  pawned. 

So  his  sole  guide  is  found  in  convention, 
which  among  the  poor  is  more  powerful 
than  among  the  rich.  The  poor  man 
has  definite  ideas  about  food;  he  will 
eat  nothing  imaccustomed;  caviar,  mar- 
rons  glacis,  foie  gras,  would  make  him 
suspicious.  He  is  only  now  (in  England) 
getting  used  to  electric  light.  He  doesn’t 
like  radiators;  they  might  explode.  He 
connects  certain  rites  with  births,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals.  The  poor  man  prob- 
ably had  traditions  affecting  clothes, 
games,  etc.,  up  to  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  but  steam  took  traditions  from 
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him  while  giving  them  to  the  middle 
class.  As  knives,  forks,  tramways,  and 
baths  were  produced  by  the  million,  the 
poor  began  to  live  better.  Thus  they  lost 
such  traditions  as  they  had.  The  rich 
* had  always  lived  fairly  well,  so  greater 
comforts  affected  then!  little.  Hence 
they  have  preserved  certaiu  class  tradi- 
tions while  the  poor  have  become  more 
and  more  individual  in  the  growing 
struggle  for  life. 

Family  tradition  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  tends,  if  it  exists  at  all,  to 
impose  itself  in  an  mctreme  way.  I mean 
that  a man  cares  either  nothing  at  all 
for  the  family  past  or  he  is  oppressed  by 
it.  Family  tradition  is  more  powerful 
in  the  old  countries  than  in  the  new 
countries — the  Chinaman  has  more  tra- 
ditions than  the  Australian.  Indeed  the 
novelty  of  a coimtry  may  be  the  test; 
whereas  the  Englishman  tends  to  say 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  his 
■ grandfather  is  good  enough  for  him,  the 
American,  for  instance,  tends  to  look  to 
his  grandfather  for  what  he  should  avoid. 

The  tradition  of  the  family  b par- 
ticularly strong  in  regard  to  occupation, 
and  this  operates  almost  as  strongly  in 
America  as  it  does  in  England.  If  a man 
has  spent  forty  years  seUing  blacking,  if 
he  has  thus  kept  a family  in  comfort  and 
adequately  satisfied  hb  own  soul,  he 
must  thi^  it  abnormal  that  his  son 
should  want  to  do  anything  but  sell 
blacking.  Likewise  the  son,  who  all  hb 
life  has  heard  blacking  exalted  at  meals, 
who  has  seen  all  good  things — ^presents, 
pocket-money,  vbits  to  the  seaside — 
flow  from  blacking,  teUs  himself  that  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  b to  sell  blacking. 
The  fact  that  hb  father  may  abo  leave 
him  a profitable  business  must  influence 
any  sober  young  man.  I think  it  b in  thb 
way  that  the  great  legal  families  of  Eng- 
land have  arisen;  the  political  families 
fall  into  the  same  class.  In  the  case  of  a 
judge,  for  instance,  it  is  natural  that  hb 
son  should  go  to  the  bar,  because,  in  the 
days  when  the  judge  was  only  a bar- 
rister, he  came  to  know  many  attorneys 


who  can  put  business  into  hb  son’s  way. 
Thus,  in  England,  many  of  our  barristers 
are  the  thbd  generation  in  the  law;  some 
of  them  find  lawyers  in  their  families  for 
two  or  three  himdred  years.  As  for 
politics,  we  seem  to  have  had  political 
Cecib  (the  family  of  the  Marquesses  of 
Salbbury)  ever  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Harcourt,  politician,  b 
the  son  of  a great  Whig  politician;  Lord 
Gladstone  b the  son  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone;  Mr.  Balfour  b a political 
Cecil;  the  Marlboroughs  have  figured 
for  a long  time.  Thb  b the  case  also  in 
finance,  which  b the  new  aristocracy, 
however  much  its  appearance  may  beUe 
it.  The  Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  the 
Astors,  are  financial  arbtocrats;  the 
Astors  are  well  over  a himdred  years 
old  and  remain  financial.  You  find  thb 
among  thf  rich,  and  to  a great  extent 
you  find  it  among  the  middle  class. 
In  a family  allied  to  me  the  third  gen- 
eration of  warehousemen  b conducting 
the  business;  in  another  family,  which 
makes  scientific  appliances,  I know  the 
fourth  generation.  We  are  all  like  Mr.  H. 
G.  Welb’s  manufacturer  in  The  New 
Machiavelli,  who  wanted  hb  nephew  to 
make  basins  because  he  made  basins, 
and  thought  the  boy  should  leave  school 
at  sixteen  because  he  had  left  school  at 
sixteen. 

We  accept  it  readily  enough,  many  of 
us.  Sometimes  family  tradition  becomes 
burlesque,  and  imposes  upon  us  auto-' 
matic  deeds.  I can  think  of  the  case  of 
an  old  lady  who  every  week  of  her  life 
read  The  Spectator.  When  she  died  her 
daughter,  who  had  never  opened  the 
paper,  went  on  ordering  it  all  the  same. 

It  still  comes;  it  b never  read;  ifi  due 
course  it  goes  down  to  the  servants. 
Perhaps  they  read  it;  one  never  knows. 
But  family  tradition  exhibits  other  sides, 
which  are  not  burlesque.  Say  that  for  a, 
long  time  a family  has  been  proud  of  its 
name.  One  doesn’t  quite  know  why4 
when  a name  b fanciful,  mie  can  put 
that  down  to  human  vanity.  One  can 
be  pleased  to  be  called  Ogden  St.  John 
Fitzjames,  but  it  b difiicult  to  under- 
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stand  the  famUy  pride  of,  say,  the  John- 
sons of  Suffolk,  except,  perhaps,  that 
generations  of  Johnsons  have  been  de- 
cent folk,  so  that  the  last  generation  of 
Johnsons  does  not  like  to  think  that  the 
nephew  who  bears  his  name  may  go  to 
jail  or  become  a bankrupt.  In  that  sense 
family  tradition  is  a nuisance,  and 
makes  people  do  many  silly  things.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  are  in  that  way  the 
most  irritating.  Birth  is  generally  the 
thing  of  which  they  are  most  proud, 
presumably  because  it  cost  them  no 
labor. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that 
class  tradition  and  family  tradition  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  modified  by  the 
country  in  which  the  individual  lives. 
I have  suggested  that  traditions  are 
stronger  in  old  countries  than  in  new 
countries,  but  even  in  the  new  as  well  as 
the  old  we  find  differences  between  the 
traditions.  In  a way,  new  countries, 
lacking  long  tradition,  tend  to  exag- 
gerate that  tradition.  Because  they 
haven’t  got  one,  they  want  one;  they 
sometimes  try  to  make  one,  their  prac- 
tical minds  probably  considering  that 
traditions  have  to  be  made  like  every- 
thing else.  They  either  despise  or  wor- 
^p;  I feel  sure  that  undergraduates  of 
Topeka  University  (if  there  is  one) 
either  look  down  upon  Harvard  and 
Yale  as  fungus-grown  institutions  or  are 
hard  at  work  creating  a Topekan  tradi- 
tion that  shall  make  the  old  universities 
sorry  for  themselves. 

But,  all  the  same,  try  as  we  may  to 
react  against  or  promote  tradition,  we 
are  influenced  by  the  place  in  which  we 
live.  I don’t  want  to  generalize,  and  to 
say,  like  the  Englishman  at  Boulogne, 
that  all  Frenchwomen  have  red  hair;  it 
is  not  true  that  all  Ciermans  are  fat,  that 
all  Americans  begin  their  sentences  by, 
“Look  here.”  What  is  true  is  that  cer- 
tain characteristics,  such  as  vivacity  or 
brevity,  are  more  common  in  one  coun- 
try than  in  another.  I have  met  ex- 
citable Scotchmen;  that  should  prove 
my  argument.  So  we  must  accept  that 
there  are  national  traditions,  because 


the  greater  frequency  of  a certain  habit 
or  temperament  is  bound  to  weigh  on 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  that  coun- 
try. Thus  one  may  say  that  the  British 
tradition  is  one  of  accurate  but  slow 
justice,  of  hatred  of  general  ideas.  The 
average  Englishman  nowadays  tends  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  novelty  in  a rather 
hysterical  way,  but  detests  the  applica- 
tion of  novelty  in  his  own  life.  Go 
slowly  and  go  carefully  is  the  mainspring 
of  his  actions.  He  tends  to  be  senti- 
mental and  cold,  by  which  I mean  that 
he  easily  conceives  affection  for  un- 
worthy objects  and  comic  causes,  and 
that  these  affections  wear  off  when  they 
conflict  with  the  things  that  really  mat- 
ter— money,  political  vanity,  or  games. 

One  sees  the  importance  of  national 
tradition  when  one  considers  how  dif- 
ferent is  that  of  the  Frenchman.  His 
tradition  amounts  to  this:  Make  money, 
save  money,  get  money.  Enjoy  ideas, 
but  don’t  let  them  worry  you;  respect 
women,  if  you  must;  never  be  unready 
for  the  war  that  earns  glory;  be  scep- 
tical, be  assured  that  nothing  is  quite 
true  or  untrue;  never  leave  France,  for 
it  is  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
One  can  go  on  for  a long  time  with  these 
comparisons;  one  can  say  that  the  Ger- 
man tends  to  be  sentimental,  somewhat 
hysterical,  devoted  to  pure  ideas,  and 
ruthless  only  when  inflamed  by  a theory. 
One  might  even  generalize  about  the 
American,  though  that  is  extremely  diflS- 
cult,  because,  at  least  so  I am  told,  there 
are  a dozen  Americas,  because  the  Amer- 
ican typ>e  varies  so  much  from  rigid 
Maine  to  soft  California.  An  American 
type  has  certainly  sprung  up,  energetic, 
cultured,  tending  to  excessive  ambition, 
and  inclined  to  toy  with  humanitarian 
ideas;  but  I doubt  whether  it  has  yet 
imposed  itself,  and  whether  the  immi- 
grants have  been  molded  into  a consist- 
ent shape.  That,  in  a sense,  is  the  hope 
of  America,  for  she  has  not  yet  set  hard; 
she  may  escape  the  thrall  of  heavy  na- 
tional tradition. 

The  reader  will  conclude  that  I am 
not  very  fond  of  national  tradition. 
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Indeed  I am  not,  for  I think  that  na- 
tional traditions,  when  they  are  strong, 
tend  to  conflict  with  other  national  tra- 
ditions, and  therefore  to  create  wars. 
The  French  tradition,  from  the  ninth 
century  right  up  to  the  ridiculous  expe- 
dition of  Napoleon  HI  to  Mexico,  was 
the  tradition  of  glory  (disgusting  word), 
and  the  source  of  endless  wars.  The 
Prussian  tradition — ^likewise  its  ridicu- 
lous mechanism — ^landed  the  wretched 
Prussians  into  four  wars  in  fifty  years. 
The  English  tradition  has,  in  that  sense, 
proved  less  damaging,  because  England 
has  seldom  attacked  powerful  antago- 
nists; she  selected  savages  easy  to  over- 
awe. She  has  avoided  considerable  foes, 
and  preferred  to  subsidize  • the  states 
which  did  the  actual  fighting. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  before  closing 
this  side  of  the  subject  that  national 
tradition  seems  to  be  a new  phenome- 
non. There  was  hardly  such  a thing  as  a 
truly  national  tradition  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Until  then  wars 
were  conducted  mainly  by  armies  of 
brigands  paid  by  loot;  the  regulars  were 
mercenaries,  and  one  often  found  Scotch- 
men under  one  flag  gaily  fighting  other 
Scotchmen  under  another  flag.  National 
tradition  was  practically  consolidated  by 
Napoleon,  who  substituted  for  the  semi- 
illegal press-gang  legal  conscription. 
National  feeling  has  develop>ed  to  its 
maximum  only  during  the  last  century. 
It  Is  now  at  its  crisis,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  war.  A man  is  nowadays 
judged  according  to  whether  he  is,  say, 
a Dutchman,  and  a detestable  neutral, 
an  Italian,  and  an  ex-ally,  or  a German, 
only  more  detestable  than  the  neutral. 
The  war  has  immensely  strengthened 
national  tradition.  It  made  a nationality 
the  main  characteristic  of  a man;  for 
four  and  a half  years  all  one  wanted  to 
know  was:  (1)  What  is  your  national- 
ity? (2)  Are  you  of  military  age?  That 
hysteria  will,  of  course,  subside,  for  there 
are  no  patriots  in  peace-time.  Also,  the 
differences  which  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  world  between  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  may  be  summarized 


in  this;  War  may  not  have  taught  us  to 
love  our  enemies,  but  it  has  certainly 
taught  us  to  hate  our  allies. 

I believe  that  the  forces  which  before 
the  war  were  working  against  the  na- 
tional tradition  will  once  more  operate. 
Travel,  commercial  links,  international 
combines,  aircraft — all  this,  by  mingling 
men,  reduces  the  national  sense  to  the 
sense  of  the  pocket.  The  growing  inter- 
national relations  of  labor  work  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that,  in  one  way,  at 
least,  capitalist  and  labor  man  are  united 
in  a common  task.  How  long  this  will 
take  I do  not  know,  but  I am  assured 
that  the  growth  of  international  rela- 
tions will  reduce  the  potency  of  the  na- 
tional impulse.  Immigration  will  also 
have  its  effect.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Zangwill  to  call  America  the  Melting- 
pot,  but  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  think 
that  the  pot  is  not  affected  by  the  stuff 
one  melts  in  it. 

The  effects  of  tradition  are  neither 
wholly  good  nor  bad.  To  begin  with, 
nothing  that  is  human  can  be  sununed 
up  like  that;  in  this  world  there  are 
neither  black  demons  nor  stainless 
saints — ours  is  a piebald  population.  At 
bottom  I should  like  to  speak  evil  of 
tradition,  because  I am  a modem;  if  I 
wanted  to  open  a shop,  I should  not 
paint  upon  its  front,  “Founded  in  1776,” 
but,  rather,  “Reorganized  in  1920.”  I 
see  tradition  rather  as  a black  spirit  that 
hovers  behind  us,  prompting  us  to  do 
things  because  our  forefathers  did  them, 
preventing  us  from  examining  these 
things  in  the  light  of  our  common  sense. 
I dislike  the  past.  I feel  that  the  railway 
improves  on  the  stage-coach,  that  we 
wash  more  thoroughly  than  our  grand- 
parents, and  that  we  write  better  novels 
than  ever  did  Thackeray.  Only,  when 
these  aversions  have  been  set  down,  I am 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  when  I do 
meet  a man  who  does  not  too  loudly  pro- 
claim his  traditional  impulses,  and  yet  is 
following  them  out — well,  I rather  like 
him.  I detest  the  insolence  of  the  aristo- 
cratic young  officer,  but  I like  his  clothes 
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and  the  way  he  has  his  hair  cut.  I 
dislike  the  grand  lady  who  talks  about 
the  “lower  classes,”  but  she  is  a rather 
charming  woman  to  meet.  It’s  very 
awkward.  Why  can’t  people  exemplify 
three  centuries  of  culture  and  be  modem 
all  the  same? 

I suppose  that  tradition  is  a good 
thing,  like  whisky,  if  one  does  not  have 
too  much  of  it.  (I  do  not  want  to  open 
in  an  American  magazine  such  a painful 
question  as  this;  I suppose  that  my 
readers,  while  reserving  their  views  on 
spirits,  are  modem  enough  to  consider 
that  on  tradition  we  might  go  dry.)  I 
must  admire  the  tradition  of  the  English 
middle  class,  which  raised  Cromwell  and 
humbled  the  tyrant  Stuart,  that  burned 
Bristol  Town  Hall  to  get  a voice  in  the 
election  of  Parliament.  Though  its  tradi- 
tion does  lead  us  to  the  worst  pictures, 
the  worst  novels,  and  the  greatest  void 
of  ideas,  it  does  represent  something 
which  mankind  cannot  do  without. 
America  has  had  its  share  of  that  fine 
tradition,  its  sense  of  duty,  its  sense  of 
justiee,  its  courage,  through  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  through  the  hardy  English 
stock  which  hunted  savages  out  of  the 
rich  lands  between  the  coasts  of  two 
oceans.  Likewise  we  cannot  do  without 
the  American  tradition  of  openness  to 
every  idea  and  to  every  device.  It  is  a 
rignificant  thing  that  the  bulk  of  scien- 
tific inventions  in  'America  originates 
from  men  with  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  names — men  who  were  not  listened 
to  in  their  own  country,  but  were  lis- 
tened to  in  America.  The  world  needs 
the  harsh  Scottish  tradition,  its  leaning 
toward  education  for  its  own  sake;  it 
needs  the  tradition  of  Japanese  courage, 
of  Grerman  thoroughness,  of  French 
lucidity.  Our  traditions  may  become  old 
men  of  the  sea  that  we  bear  on  aching 
shoulders;  the  soldier’s  paek  is  heavy, 
but  yet  it  contains  things  that  the  sol- 
dier must  have. 

It  may  be  that  everything  in  the  world 
is  more  or  less  traditional.  We  are  sure 

this  when  we  consider  the  formation  of 
European  states.  It  does  not  matter 


which  one  you  select,  whether  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.  First  an  agri- 
cultural people  harri^  by  barbarian  in- 
vaders. Then  come  the  local  lords,  main- 
taining a restricted  peace  over  small 
areas.  Then  greater  lords  who  impose 
overlordship  on  the  minor  lords.  Then 
the  kings,  overlords  of  the  minor  lords, 
increasing  the  area  of  peace  and  ulti- 
mately of  prosperity.  Simultaneously 
with  the  overlords  you  see  the  common 
people  rising,  creating  guilds  or  powerful 
cities  such  as  Venice.  The  power  of  the 
common  people  increases.  The  power  of 
the  kings  increases.  The  overlords  rise 
against  the  king-autocrat  and  impose 
upon  him  some  sort  of  Magna  Charta. 
Then  the  common  people  rise  and  impose 
upon  him  a people’s  Parliament.  Ulti- 
mately the  kings  tend  to  fall,  the  Parlia- 
ment to  grow  supreme;  the  struggle  ex- 
tends on  economic  lines  between  the 
new  aristocrats  (the  rich)  and  the  new 
common  people  (the  poor). 

That  is  the  harmonious  course  of 
nearly  all  history;  America  shares  in  it, 
8taii:ing  at  a different  stage.  American 
history  merely  starts  a little  later.  The 
beheading  of  Charles  I mattered  to  the 
United  States  nearly  as  mueh  as  it  did 
to  Britain.  The  English  tradition  of 
popular  government  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Mayflower;  it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Cromwellians  that  caused  the  his- 
torical tea-chests  to  be  thrown  into  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  As  history  develops,  tradi- 
tion will  weaken,  because  tradition 
binds  individuals  less  and  less  strongly 
as  they  grow  more  individual.  Educa- 
tion is  the  enemy  of  tradition,  just  as 
personal  examination  is  the  enemy  of 
faith.  As  soon  as  a man  begins  to  think 
he  begins  to  doubt.  In  his  childhood  he 
tries  to  say  “Shibboleth”  in  the  way 
he  is  told  to — ^but  the  grown  man  replies: 
“Why  should  I say  ‘Shibboleth’  as  you 
do?  It  doesn’t  matter  how  I pronounce 
it.”  Authority  then  gasps,  “But,  my 
dear  fellow,  your  father  could  pronounce 
‘Shibboleth.’”  And  the  untraditional 
man  retorts:  “Maybe.  But  I won’t.  I’ll 
say  it  in  my  own  way.” 
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II.—THE  VANISBINO  PRINCE 
BY  :GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


This  tale  begins  among  a tangle  of 
tales  round  a name  that  is  at  once 
recent  and  legendary.  The  name  is  that 
of  Michael  O’Neill,  popularly  called 
Prince  Michael,  partly  because  he 
claimed  descent  from  ancient  Fenian 
princes,  and  partly  because  he  was 
credited  with  a plan  to  make  himself 
prince  president  of  Ireland,  as  the  last 
Napoleon  did  of  France.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a gentleman  of  honorable 
pedigree  and  of  many  accomplishments, 
but  two  of  his  accomplishments  emerged 
from  all  the  rest.  He  had  a talent  for 
appearing  when  he  was  not  wanted  and 
a talent  for  disappearing  when  he  was 
wanted,  especially  when  he  was  wanted 
by  the  police.  It  may  be  added  that  his 
disappearances  were  more  dangerous 
than  his  appearances.  In  the  latter  he 
seldom  went  beyond  the  sensational — 
pasting  up  seditious  placards,  tearing 
down  oflScial  placards,  making  flamboy- 
ant speeches,  or  unfurling  forbidden 
flags.  But  in  order  to  effect  the  former 
he  would  sometimes  fight  for  his  freedom 
with  startling  energy,  from  which  men 
were  sometimes  luc^  to  escape  with  a 
broken  head  instead  of  a broken  neck. 
His  most  famous  feats  of  escape,  how- 
ever, were  due  to  dexterity  and  not  to 
violence.  On  a cloudless  summer  morn- 
ing he  had  come  down  a country  road 
white  with  dust,  and,  pausing  outside  a 
farm-hoqse,  had  told  the  farmer’s  daugh- 
ter, with  elegant  indifference,  that  the 
local  police  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  The 
girl’s  name  was  Bridget  Royce,  a som- 
ber and  even  sullen  type  of  beauty,  and 
she  looked  at  him  darkly,  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  said,  “Do  you  want  me  to  hide 


you?’’  Upon  which  he  only  laughed, 
leaped  lightly  over  the  stone  wall,  and 
strode  toward  the  farm,  merely  throwing 
over  his  shoulder  the  remark,  “Thank 
you,  I have  generally  been  quite  capable 
of  hiding  myself.”  In  which  proceeding 
he  acted  with  a tragic  ignorance  of  the 
natm%  of  women;  and  there  fell  on  his 
path  in  that  sunshine  a shadow  of 
doom. 

While  he  disappeared  through  the 
farm-house  the  girl  remained  for  a few 
moments  looking  up  the  road,  and  two 
perspiring  policemen  came  plowing  up 
to  the  door  where  she  stood.  Though 
still  angry,  she  was  still  silent,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  officers  had 
searched  the  house  and  were  already' in- 
specting the  kitchen  garden  and  corn- 
field behind  it.  In  the  ugly  reaction  of 
her  mood  she  might  have  been  tempted 
even  to  point  out  the  fugitive,  but  for  a 
small  difficulty — that  she  had  no  more 
notion  than  the  policemen  had  of  where 
he  could  possibly  have  gone.  The 
kitchen  garden  was  inclosed  by  a veiy 
low  wall,  and  the  corn-field  beyond  lay 
aslant  like  a square  patch  on  a great 
green  hill  on  which  he  could  still  have 
been  seen  even  as  a dot  in  the  distance. 
Everything  stood  solid  in  its  familiar 
place;  the  apple-tree  was  too  small  to 
support  or  hide  a climber;  the  only  shed 
stood  open  and  obviously  empty;  there 
was  no  sound  save  the  droning  of  sum- 
mer flies  and  the  occasional  flutter  of  a 
bird  unfamiliar  enough  to  be  surprised 
by  the  scarecrow  in  the  field;  there  was 
scarcely  a shadow  save  a few  blue  lines 
that  fell  from  the  thin  tree;  eveiy  detail 
was  picked  out  by  the  brilliant  daylight 
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as  if  IQ  a microscope.  The  girl  described 
the  scene  later,  with  all  the  passionate 
realism  of  her  race,  and,  whether  or  no 
the  policemen  had  a similar  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  they  had  at  least  an  eye  for 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  were  compelled 
to  give  up  the  chase  and  retire  from  the 
scene.  Bridget  Royce  remained  as  if  in 
a trance,  staring  at  the  sunlit  garden 
in  which  a man  had  just  vanished  like  a 
fairy.  She  was  still  in  a sinister  mood, 
and  the  miracle  took  in  her  mind  a char- 
acter of  unfriendliness  and  fear,  as  if  the 
fairy  were  decidedly  a bad  fairy.  The 
sun  upon  the  glittering  garden  depressed 
her  more  than  darkness,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  it.  Then  the  world 
itself  went  half-witted  and  she  screamed. 
The  scarecrow  moved  in  the  sunlight. 
It  had  stood  with  its  back  to  her  in  a 
battered  old  black  hat  and  a tattered 
garment,  and  with  all  its  tatters  flying, 
it  strode  away  across  the  hill. 

She  did  not  analyze  the  audacious 
trick  by  which  the  man  had  turned  to  his 
advantage  the  subtle  effects  of  the  ex- 
pected and  the  obvious;  she  was  still 
under  the  cloud  of  more  individual  com- 
plexities, and  she  noticed  most  of  all  that 
the  vanishing  scarecrow  did  not  even 
turn  to  look  at  the  farm.  And  the  fates 
that  were  running  so  adverse  to  his  fan- 
tastic career  of  freedom  ruled  that  his 
next  adventure,  though  it  had  the  same 
success  in  another  quarter,  should  in- 
crease the  danger  in  this  quarter.  Among 
the  many  similar  adventures  related  of 
him  in  this  inanner  it  is  also  said  that 
some  days  afterward  another  girl,  named 
Mary  Cregan,  found  him  concealed  on 
the  farm  where  she  worked;  and  if  the 
story  is  true,  she  must  also  have  had  the 
shock  of  an  uncanny  experience,  for 
when  she  xvas  busy  at  some  lonely  task 
in  the  yard  .she  heard  a voice  speaking 
out  of  the  well,  and  found  that  the  ec- 
centric had  managed  to  drop  himself  into 
the  bucket  which  was  some  little  way 
below,  the  well  only  partly  full  of  water. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  had  to  appeal 
to  the  woman  to  wind  up  the  rope.  And 
men  say  it  was  when  this  news  was  told 
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to  the  other  woman  that  her  soul  walked 
over  the  boarder  line  of  treason. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  stories  told  of 
him  in  the  countryside,  and  there  were 
many  more — as  that  he  had  stood  inso- 
lently in  a splendid  green  dressing-gown 
on  the  steps  of  a great  hotel,  and  then 
led  the  police  a chase  through  a long 
suite  of  grand  apartments,  and  finally 
through  his  own  bedroom  on  to  a bal- 
cony that  overhung  the  river.  The  mo- 
ment the  pursuers  stepped  onto  the 
baleony  it  broke  under  them,  and  they 
dropped  pell-mell  into  the  eddying 
waters,  while  Michael,  who  had  thrown 
off  his  gown  and  dived,  'was  able  to 
swim  away.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
carefully  cut  away  the  props  so  that  they 
would  not  support  anything  so  heavy  as 
a policeman.  But  here  again  he  was 
immediately  fortunate,  yet  ultimately 
unfortunate,  for  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
men  was  drowned,  leaving  a family  feud 
which  made  a little  rift  in  his  popularity. 
These  stories  can  now  be  told  in  some 
detail,  not  because  they  are  the  most 
marvelous  of  his  many  adventures,  but 
because  these  alone  were  not  covered 
with  silence  by  the  loyalty  of  the  peas- 
antry. These  alone  found  their  way  into 
official  reports,  and  it  is  these  which 
three  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  country 
were  reading  and  discussing  when  the 
more  remarkable  part  of  this  story  be- 
gins. 

Night  was  far  advanced  and  the  lights 
shone  in  the  cottage  that  served  for  a 
temporary  police  station  near  the  coast. 
On  one  side  of  it  were  the  last  houses  of 
the  straggling  village,  and  on  the  other 
nothing  but  a waste  moorland  stretching 
away  toward  the  sea,  the  line  of  which 
was  broken  by  no  landmark  except  a 
solitary  tower  of  the  prehistoric  pattern 
still  found  in  Ireland,  standing  up  as 
slender  as  a column,  but  pointed  like  a 
pyramid.  At  a wooden  table  in  front  of 
the  window  which  normally  looked  out 
on  this  landscape  sat  two  men  in  plain 
clothes,  but  with  something  of  a military 
bearing,  for  indeed  they  were  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  detective  service  of  that 
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district.  The  senior  of  the  two,  both  in 
age  and  rank,  was  a sturdy  man  with  a 
short  white  beard,  and  frosty  eyebrows 
fixed  in  a frown  which  suggested  rather 
worry  than  severity. 

His  name  was  Mortem,  and  he  was  a 
Liverpool  man  long  pickled  in  the  Irish 
quarrels,  and  doing  his  duty  among  them 
in  a sour  fashion  not  altogether  unsym- 
pathetic. He  had  spoken  a few  sen- 
tences to  his  companion,  Nolan,  a tall, 
dark  man  with  a cadavorous  equine 
Irish  face,  when  he  seemed  to  remember 
something  and  touched  a bell  which  rang 
in  another  room.  The  subordinate  he 
had  summoned  immediately  appeared 
with  a sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

“Sit  down,  Wilson,”  he  said.  “Those 
are  the  depositions,  I suppose.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  third  officer.  “I 
think  I’ve  got  all  there  is  to  be  got  out 
of  them,  so  I sent  the  people  away.” 

“Did  Mary  Cregan  give  evidence?” 
asked  Morton,  with  a frown  that  looked 
a little  heavier  than  usual. 

“No,  but  her  master  did,”  answered 
the  man  called  Wilson,  who  had  flat,  red 
hair  and  a plain,  pale  face,  not  without 
sharpness.  “I  think  he’s  hanging  round 
the  girl  himself  and  is  out  against  a rivaL 
There’s  always  some  reason  of  that 
sort  when  we  are  told  the  truth  about 
anything.  And  you  bet  the  other  giri 
told  right  enough.” 

“Well,  let’s  hope  they’ll  be  some  sort 
of  use,”  remarked  Nolan,  in  a some- 
what hopeless  manner,  gazing  out  into 
the  darkness. 

“Anything  is  to  the  good,”  said  Mor- 
ton, “ that  lets  us  know  anything  about 
him.” 

“Do  we  know  anything  about  him?” 
asked  the  melancholy  Irishman. 

“We  know  one  thing  about  him,” 
said  Wilson,  “and  it’s  the  one  thing 
that  nobody  ever  knew  before.  We 
know  where  he  is.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  inquired  Morton, 
looking  at  him  sharply. 

“Quite  sure,”  replied  his  assistant. 
“At  this  very  minute  he  is  in  that  tower 
over  there  by  the  shore.  If  you  go  near 


enough  you’ll  see  the  eandle  burning  in 
the  window.” 

As  he  spoke  the  noise  of  a horn 
sounded  on  the  road  outside,  and  a mo- 
ment after  they  heard  the  throbbing 
of  a motor-car  brought  to  a standstill 
before  the  door.  Morton  instantly 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Thank  the  Lord  that’s  the  car  from 
Dublin,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  do  anything 
without  special  authority,  not  if  he  were 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  tower  and  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  at  us.  But  the  chief 
can  do  what  he  thinks  best.” 

He  hurried  out  to  the  entrance  and 
was  soon  exchanging  greetings  with  a big 
handsome  man  in  a fur  coat,  who 
brought  into  the  dingy  little  station  the 
indescribable  glow  of  the  great  cities  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  great  world. 

For  this  was  Sir  Walter  Carey,  an  offi- 
dal  of  such  eminence  in  Dublin  Castle 
that  nothing  short  of  the  case  of  Prince 
Michael  would  have  brought  him  on 
sudi  a journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
But  the  case  of  Prince  Michael,  as  it 
happened,  was  complicated  by  legalism 
as  well  as  lawlessness.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion he  had  escaped  by  a forensic  quib- 
ble and  not,  as  usual,  by  a private 
escapade;  and  it  was  a question  whether 
at  the  moment  he  was  amenable  to  the 
law  or  not.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
stretch  a point,  but  a man  like  Sir  Walter 
could  probably  stretch  it  as  far  as  he 
liked. 

Whether  he  intended  to  do  so  was  a 
question  to  be  considered.  Despite  the 
^most  aggressive  touch  of  luxiuy  in  the 
fm*  coat,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Sir  Walter’s  large  leonine  head  was  for 
use  as  well  as  ornament,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  soberly  and  sanely 
enough.  Five  chairs  were  set  round  the 
plain  deal  table,  for  Sir  Walter  had 
brought  with  him  a young  relative  and 
secretary  named  Horne  Fisher,  a rather 
languid  young  man  with  a light  mus- 
tache and  hair  prematurely  thinned. 
Sir  Walter  listened  with  grave  attention, 
and  his  secretary  with  polite  boredom, 
to  the  string  of  episodes  by  which  the 
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police  had  traced  the  flying  rebel  from 
the  steps  of  the  hotel  to  the  solitary 
tower  beside  the  sea.  There  at  least  he 
was  cornered  between  the  moors  and  the 
breakers;  and  the  scout  sent  by  Wilson 
reported  him  as  writing  under  a solitary 
candle,  perhaps  composing  another  of 
his  tremendous  proclamations.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  typical  of  him  to 
choose  it  as  the  place  in  which  finally  to 
turn  to  bay.  He  had  some  remote  claim 
on  it,  as  on  a family  castle;  and  those 
who  knew  him  thought  him  capable  of 
imitating  the  primitive  Irish  chieftains 
who  fell  fighting  against  the  sea. 

“I  saw  some  queer-looking  people 
leaving  as  I came  in,”  said  Sir  Walter 
Carey.  “I  suppose  they  were  your  wit- 
nesses. But  why  do  they  turn  up  here 
at  this  time  of  night?” 

Morton  smiled  grimly.  “They  come 
here  by  night  because  they  would  be 
dead  men  if  they  came  here  by  day. 
They  are  criminals  committing  a crime 
that  is  more  horrible  here  than  theft  or 
murder.” 

“What  crime  do  you  mean?”  asked 
the  other,  with  some  curiosity. 

“They  are  helping  the  law,”  said 
Morton. 

There  was  a silence,  and  Sir  Walter 
considered  the  papers  before  him  with 
an  abstracted  eye.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“Quite  so;  but  look  here,  if  the  local 
feeling  is  as  lively  as' that  there  are  a 
good  many  points  to  consider.  I believe 
the  new  Act  will  enable  me  to  collar  him 
now  if  I think  it  best.  But  is  it  best?  A 
serious  rising  would  do  us  no  good  in 
Parliament,  and  the  government  has 
enemies  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland. 
It  won’t  do  if  I have  done  what  looks 
a little  like  sharp  practice,  and  then  only 
raised  a revolution.” 

“It’s  all  the  other  way,”  said  the  man 
called  Wilson,  rather  quickly.  “There 
won’t  be  half  so  much  of  a revolution 
if  you  arrest  him  as  there  will  if  you 
leave  him  loose  for  three  days  longer. 
But,  anyhow,  there  can’t  be  anything 
nowadays  that  the  proper  police  can’t 
manage.” 


“Mr.  Wilson  is  a Londoner,”  said  the 
Irish  detective,  with  a smile. 

“Yes,  I’m  a cockney,  all  right,”  re- 
plied Wilson,  “and  I think  I’m  all  the 
better  for  that.  Especially  at  this  job, 
oddly  enough.” 

Sir  Walter  seemed  slightly  amused  at 
the  pertinacity  of  the  third  oflScer,  and 
perhaps  even  more  amused  at  the  slight 
accent  with  which  he  spoke,  which  ren- 
dered rather  needless  his  boast  about  his 
origin. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  asked, 
“that  you  know  more  about  the  busi- 
ness here  because  you  have  come  from 
London?” 

“Sounds  funny,  I know,  but  I do 
believe  it,”  answered  Wilson.  “ I believe 
these  affairs  want  fresh  methods.  But 
most  of  all  I believe  they  want  a fresh 
eye.” 

The  superior  officers  laughed,  and  the 
red-haired  man  went  on  with  a slight 
touch  of  temper: 

“Well,  look  at  the  facts.  See  how  the 
fellow  got  away  every  time,  and  you’ll 
understand  what  I mean.  Why  was 
he  able  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
scarecrow,  hidden  by  nothing  but  an 
old  hat?  Because  it  was  a village 
policeman  who  knew  the  scarecrow  was 
there,  was  expecting  it,  and  therefore 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Now  I never  expect 
a scarecrow.  I’ve  never  seen  one  in  the 
street,  and  I stare  at  one  when  I see  it 
in  the  field.  It’s  a new  thing  to  me  and 
worth  noticing.  And  it  was  just  the  same 
when  he  hid  in  the  well.  You  are  ready 
to  find  a well  in  a place  like  that;  you 
look  for  a well,  and  so  you  don’t  see  it. 
I don’t  look  for  it,  and  therefore  I do 
look  at  it.” 

“It  is  certainly  an  idea,”  said  Sir 
Walter,  smiling,  “but  what  about  the 
balcony?  Balconies  are  occasionally 
seen  in  London.” 

“But  not  rivers  right  under  them,  as 
if  it  was  in  Venice,”  replied  Wilson. 

“It  is  certainly  a new  idea,”  repeated 
Sir  Walter,  with  something  like  respect. 
He  had  all  the  love  of  the  luxurious 
classes  for  new  ideas.  But  he  also  had  a 
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critical  faculty,  and  was  inclined  to 
think,  after  due  reflection,  that  it  was  a 
true  idea  as  well. 

Growing  dawn  had  already  turned  the 
window-panes  from  black  to  gray  when 
Sir  Walter  got  abruptly  to  his  feet.  The 
others  rose  also,  taking  this  for  a signal 
that  the  arrest  was  to  be  undertaken. 
But  their  leader  stood  for  a moment  in 
deep  thought,  as  if  conscious  that  he 
had  come  to  a parting  of  the  ways. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  pierced  by 
a long,  wailing  cry  from  the  dark  moors 
outside.  The  silence  that  followed  it 
seemed  more  startling  than  the  shriek 
itself,  and  it  lasted  imtil  Nolan  said, 
heavily: 

“ ’Tis  the  banshee.  Somebody  is 
marked  for  the  grave.” 

His  long,  large-featured  face  was  as 
pale  as  a moon,  and  it  was  easy  to  re- 
member that  he  was  the  only  Irishman 
in  the  room. 

“Well,  I know  that  banshee,”  said 
Wilson,  cheerfully,  “ignorant  as  you 
think  I am  of  these  things.  I talked  to 
that  banshee  myself  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
sent  that  banshm  up  to  the  tower  and 
told  her  to  sing  out  like  that  if  she  could 
get  a glimpse  of  our  friend  writing  his 
proclamation.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  girl  Bridget 
Royce?”  asked  Morton,  drawing  his 
frosty  brows  together.  “ Has  she  turned 
king’s  evidence  to  that  extent?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Wilson.  “I  know 
very  little  of  these  local  things,  you  tell 
me,  but  I reckon  an  angry  woman  is 
much  the  same  in  all  countries.” 

Nolan,  however,  seemed  still  moody 
and  unlike  himself.  “It’s  an  ugly  noise 
and  an  ugly  business  altogether,”  he 
said.  “If  it’s  really  the  end  of  Prince 
Michael  it  may  well  be  the  end  of  othCT 
things  as  well.  When  the  spirit  is  on 
him  he  would  escape  by  a ladder  of  dead 
men,  and  wade  through  that  sea  if  it 
were  made  of  blood.” 

“ Is  that  the  real  reason  of  your  pious 
alarms?”  asked  Wilson,  withaslight  sneer. 

The  Irishman’s  pale  face  blackened 
with  a new  oassion. 


“I  have  filced  as  many  murders  in 
County  Clare  as  you  ever  fought  with  in 
Clapham  Junction,  Mr.  Cockney,”  he 
said. 

“Hush,  please,”  said  Morton,  sharply. 
“Wilson,  you  have  no  kind  of  right  to 
imply  doubt  of  your  superior’s  conduct. 
I hope  you  will  prove  yourself  as  coura- 
geous and  trustworthy  as  he  has  always 
been.” 

The  pale  face  of  the  red-iiaired  man 
seemed  a shade  paler,  but  he  was  silent 
and  composed,  and  Sir  Walter  went  up 
to  Nolan  with  marked  courtesy,  saying, 
“Shall  we  go  outside  now,  and  get  this 
business  done?” 

Dawn  had  lifted,  leaving  a wide 
chasm  of  white  between  a great  gray 
clood  and  the  great  gray  moorland,  be- 
yond which  the  tower  was  outlined 
against  the  daybreak  and  the  sea. 

Something  in  its  plain  atfd  primitive 
shape  vaguely  suggested  the  dawn  in  the 
first  days  of  the  earth,  in  some  prehis- 
toric time  when  even  the  colors  were 
hardly  created,  when  there  was  only 
blank  daylight  between  cloud  and  clay. 
These  dead  hues  were  relieved  only  by 
one  spot  of  gold — the  spark  of  the  candle 
alight  in  the  window  of  the  lonely  tower, 
and  burning  on  into  the  broadening  day- 
light. As  the  group  of  detectives,  fol- 
lowed by  a cordon  of  policemen,  spread 
out  into  a crescent  to  cut  off  all  escape, 
the  light  in  the  tower  flashed  as  if  it  were 
moved  for  a moment,  and  then  went  out. 
They  knew  the  man  inside  had  realized 
the  daylight  and  blown  out  his  candle. 

“There  are  other  windows,  aren’t 
there?”  asked  Morton,  “and  a door,  of 
course,  somewhere  round  the  corner? 
Only  a round  tower  has  no  comers.” 

“Another  example  of  my  small  sug- 
gestion,” observ^  Wilson,  quietly. 
“That  queer  tower  was  the  first  thing  I 
saw  when  I came  to  these  parts;  and  I 
can  tell  you  a little  more  about  it — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  outside  of  it.  There  are 
four  windows  altogether,  one  a little  way 
from  this  one,  but  just  out  of  sight. 
Those  are  both  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
so  is  the  third  on  the  other  side,  making 
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a sort  of  triangle.  But  the  fourth  is  just 
above  the  third,  and  I suppose  it  looks 
on  an  upper  floor.” 

“ It's  only  a sort  of  krft,  reached  by  a 
ladder,”  siud  Nolan.  “ I’ve  played  in  the 
place  when  I was  a child.  It’s  no  more 
than  an  empty  shell.”  And  his  sad  face 
grew  sadder,  thinking  perhaps  of  the 
tragedy  of  his  country  and  the  part  that 
he  played  in  it. 

“The  man  must  have  got  a table  and 
chair,  at  any  rate,”  said  Wilson,  **but 
no  doubt  he  could  have  got  those  from 
some  cottage.  If  I might  make  a sug* 
gestkm,  sir,  I think  we  ought  to  ap- 
proach all  the  five  entrances  at  once,  so 
to  speak.  One  of  us  should  go  to  the 
door  and  one  to  each  window;  Macbride 
here  has  a ladder  for  the  upper  window.” 

Mr.  Home  Fisher,  the  languid  secre- 
tary, turned  to  his  distinguished  rriative 
and  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

“I  am  rather  a convert  to  the  cockney 
sriiool  of  psychology,”  he  said  in  an 
almost  inaudible  voice. 

The  others  seemed  to  feel  the  same 
influence  in  different  ways,  for  the  group 
began  to  break  up  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. Morton  moved  toward  the  win- 
dow immediately  in  front  of  them,  where 
the  hidden  outlaw  had  just  snuffed  the 
candle;  Nolan,  a little  farther  westward 
to  the  next  window;  while  Wilson,  fol- 
lowed by  Macbride  with  the  ladder,  went 
round  to  the  two  windows  at  the  back. 
Sir  Walter  Carey  himself,  followed  by 
his  secretary,  began  to  walk  round  tow- 
ard the  only  door,  to  demand  admittance 
in  a more  regular  fashion. 

“He  will  be  armed,  of  course,”  re- 
marked Sir  Walter,  casually. 

“By  all  accounts,”  replied  Home 
Fisher,  “he  can  do  more  with  a candle- 
stick than  most  men  with  a pistol.  But 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  pistol,  too.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  question  was 
answered  with  a tongue  of  thunder. 
Morton  had  just  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  nearest  window,  his  broad  shoul- 
ders blocking  the  aperture.  For  an  in- 
stant it  was  lit  from  within  as  with  red 
fire,  followed  by  a thundering  throng  of 


echoes.  The  square  shoulders  seemed  to 
alter  in  shape,  and  the  sturdy  figure  col- 
lapsed among  the  tall,  rank  grasses  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower.  A puff  of  smoke 
floated  from  the  window  like  a little 
cloud.  The  two  men  behind  mshed  to 
the  spot  and  raised  him,  but  he  was  dead. 

Sir  Walter  straightened  himself  and 
called  out  something  that  was  lost  in 
another  noise  of  firing;  it  was  possible 
that  the  potice  were  already  avenging 
their  comrade  from  the  other  side. 
Fisher  had  already  raced  round  to  the 
next  window,  and  a new  cry  of  astoni^- 
ment  from  him  brought  Us  patron  to 
the  same  spot.  Nolan,  the  Irish  pUice- 
man,  had  also  fallen,  sprawling  all  bis 
great  length  in  the  grass,  and  it  was  red 
with  his  blood.  He  was  stfll  alive  wbea 
they  reached  him,  but  there  was  death 
on  his  face,  and  he  was  only  able  to  make 
a final  gesture  telling  them  that  all  was 
over;  and,  with  a broken  word  and  a 
heroic  effort,  motioning  them  on  to 
where  his  other  comrades  were  besieging 
the  back  of  the  tower.  Stunned  by  these 
rapid  and  repeated  shocks,  the  two  men 
could  only  vaguely  obey  the  gesture, 
and,  finding  their  way  to  the  other  win- 
dows at  the  back,,  they  discovered  a 
scene  equally  startling,  if  less  final  and 
tragic.  The  other  two  officers  were  not 
dead  or  mortally  wounded,  but  Mac- 
bride lay  with  a broken  leg  and  his  lad- 
der on  top  of  him,  evidently  thrown 
down  from  the  top  window  of  the  tower; 
while  Wilson  lay  on  his  face,  quite  stOl 
as  if  stunned,  with  his  red  head  among 
the  gray  and  silver  of  the  sea-holly.  In 
him,  however,  the  impotence  was  but 
momentaiy,  for  he  began  to  move  and 
rise  as  the  others  came  round  the  tower. 

“My  God!  it’s  like  an  explosion!” 
cried  Sir  Walter;  and  indeed  it  was  the 
only  word  for  this  unearthly  energy,  by 
which  one  man  had  been  able  to  deal 
death  or  destruction  on  three  sides  of 
the  same  small  triangle  at  the  same 
instant. 

Wilson  had  already  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  with  splendid  energy  flew  again 
at  the  window,  revolver  in  hand.  He 
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fired  twice  into  the  opening  and  then 
disappeared  in  his  own  smoke;  but  the 
thud  of  his  feet  and  the  shock  of  a falling 
chair  told  them  that  the  intrepid  Lon- 
doner had  managed  at  last  to  leap  into 
the  room.  Then  followed  a ctirious 
silence;  and  Sir  Walter,  walking  to  the 
window  through  the  thinning  smoke, 
looked  into  the  hollow  shell  of  the  an- 
cient tower.  Except  for  Wilson,  staring 
around  him,  there  was  nobody  there. 

The  inside  of  the  tower  was  a single 
empty  room,  with  nothing  but  a plain 
wo^en  chair  and  a table  on  which  were 
pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  the  candle- 
stick. Half-way  up  the  high  wall  there 
was  a rude  timber  platform  under  the 
upper  window,  a small  loft  which  was 
more  like  a large  shelf.  It  was  reached 
only  by  a ladder,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as 
bare  as  the  bare  walls.  Wilson  com- 
pleted his  survey  of  the  place  and  then 
went  and  stared  at  the  things  on  the 
table.  Then  he  silently  pointed  with  his 
lean  forefinger  at  the  open  page  of  the 
large  note-book.  The  writer  had  sud- 
denly stopped  writing,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a word. 

“I  said  it  was  like  an  explosion,”  said 
Sir  Walter  Carey  at  last.  “And  really 
the  man  himself  seems  to  have  suddenly 
exploded.  But  he  has  blown  himself  up 
somehow  without  touching  the  tower. 
He’s  burst  more  like  a bubble  than  a 
bomb.” 

“He  has  touched  more  valuable  things 
than  the  tower,”  said  Wilson,  gloomily. 

There  was  a long  silence,  and  then 
Sir  Walter  said,  seriously:  “Well,  Mr. 
Wilson,  I am  not  a detective,  and  these 
unhappy  happenings  have  left  you  in 
charge  of  that  branch  of  the  business. 
We  all  lament  the  cause  of  this,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I myself  have 
the  strongest  confidence  in  your  capac- 
ity for  carrying  on  the  work.  What  do 
you  think  we  should  do  next?” 

Wilson  seemed  to  rouse  himself  from 
his  depression  and  acknowledged  the 
speaker’s  words  with  a warmer  civility 
than  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  anybody. 
He  called  in  a few  of  the  police  to  assist 


in  routing  out  the  interior,  leaving  the 
rest  to  spread  themselves  in  a search- 
party  outside. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “the  first  thing  is 
to  make  quite  sure  about  the  inside  of 
this  place,  as  it  was  hardly  physically 
possible  for  him  to  have  got  outside.  I 
suppose  poor  Nolan  would  have  brought 
in  his  banshee  and  said  it  was  super- 
naturally  possible.  But  I’ve  got  no 
use  for  disembodied  spirits  when  I’m 
dealing  with  facts.  And  the  facts  before 
me  are  an  empty  tower  with  a ladder,  a 
chair,  and  a table.” 

“The  spiritualists,”  said  Sir  Walter, 
with  a smile,  “would  say  that  spirits- 
could  find  a great  deal  of  use  for  a 
table.” 

“I  dare  say  they  could  if  the  spirits 
were  on  the  table — ^in  a bottle,”  replied 
Wilson,  with  a curl  of  his  pale  lip.  “The 
people  round  here,  when  they’re  all  sod- 
den up  with  Irish  whisky,  may  believe 
in  such  things.  I think  they  want  a little 
education  in  this  country.” 

Horne  Fisher’s  heavy  eyelids  fluttered 
in  a faint  attempt  to  rise,  as  if  he  were 
tempted  to  a lazy  protest  against  the 
contemptuous  tone  of  the  investigator. 

“The  Irish  believe  far  too  much  in 
spirits  to  believe  in  spiritualism,”  he 
murmured.  “They  Imow  too  much 
about  ’em.  If  you  want  a simple  and 
childlike  faith  in  any  spirit  that  comes 
along  you  can  get  it  in  your  favorite 
London.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  it  anywhere,** 
said  Wilson,  shortly.  “ I say  I’m  dealing 
with  much  simpler  things  than  your 
simple  faith,  with  a table  and  a chair 
and  a ladder.  Now  what  I want  to  say 
about  them  at  the  start  is  this.  They  are 
all  three  made  roughly  enough  of  plain 
wood.  But  the  table  and  the  chair  are 
fairly  new  and  comparatively  clean.  The 
ladder  is  covered  with  dust  and  there  is 
a cobweb  imder  the  top  rung  of  it.  That 
means  that  he  borrowed  the  first  two 
quite  recently  from  some  cottage,  as  we 
supposed,  but  the  ladder  has  been  a long 
time  in  this  rotten  old  dust-bin.  Prob- 
ably it  was  part  of  the  original  furniture^ 
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an  heirloom  in  this  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Irish  kings.” 

Again  Fisher  looked  at  him  under  his 
^elids,  but  seemed  too  sleepy  to  speak, 
and  Wilson  went  on  with  his  argument. 

“Now  it’s  quite  clear  that  something 
very  odd  has  just  happened  in  this  place. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  it  had  something  specially  to 
do  with  this  place.  Probably  he  came 
here  because  he  could  do  it  only  here; 
it  doesn’t  seem  Very  inviting  otherwise. 
But  the  man  knew  it  of  old;  they  say  it 
belonged  to  his  family,  so  that  alto- 
gether, I think,  ever^hing  points  to 
something  in  the  construction  of  the 
tower  itself.” 

“Your  reasoning  seems  to  me  excel- 
lent,” said  Sir  Walter,  who  was  listening 
attentively.  “But  what  could  it  be?” 

“You  see  now  what  I mean  about  the 
ladder,”  went  on  the  detective;  “ it’s  the 
only  old  piece  of  furniture  here  and  the 
first  thing  that  caught  that  cockney  eye 
mine.  But  there  is  something  else. 
That  loft  up  there  is  a sort  of  lumber- 
room  without  any  lumber.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  it’s  as  empty  as  everything  else; 
and,  as  things  are,  I don’t  see  the  use  of 
the  ladder  leading  to  it.  It  seems  to 
me,  as  I can’t  find  anything  unusual 
down  here,  that  it  might  pay  us  to  look 
up  there.” 

He  got  briskly  off  the  table  on  which 
he  was  sitting  (for  the  only  chair  was 
aflotted  to  Sir  Walter)  and  ran  rapidly 
up  the  ladder  to  the  platform  above.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  the  others,  Mr. 
Ksher  going  last,  however,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  considerable  nonchalance. 

At  this  stage,  however,  they  were  des- 
tined to  disappointment;  Wilson  nosed 
in  every  corner  like  a terrier  and  exam- 
ined the  roof  almost  in  the  posture  of  a 
fly.  but  half  an  hour  afterward  they  had 
to  confess  that  they  were  still  without  a 
due.  Sir  Walter’s  private  secretary 
seemed  more  and  more  threatened  with 
ioappropriate  slumber,  and,  having  been 
the  last  to  climb  up  the  ladder,  seemed 
now  to  lack  the  energy  even  to  climb 
down  again. 


“Come  along,  Fisher,”  called  out  Sir 
Walter  from  below,  when  the  others  had 
regained  the  floor.  “We  must  consider 
whether  we’ll  pull  the  whole  place  to 
pieces  to  see  what  it’s  made  of.” 

“I’m  coming  in  a minute,”  said  the 
voice  from  the  ledge  above  their  heads, 
a voice  somewhat  suggestive  of  an  ar- 
ticulate yawn. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  asked 
Sir  Walter,  impatiently.  “Can  you  see 
anything  there?” 

“Well,  yes,  in  a way,”  replied  the 
voice,  vaguely.  “In  fact,  I see  it  quite 
plain  now.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Wilson,  sharply, 
from  the  table  on  which  he  sat  kicMng 
his  heels  restlessly. 

“Well,  it’s  a man,”  said  Home  Fisher. 

Wilson  bounded  off  the  table  as  if  he 
had  been  kicked  off  it.  “What  do  you 
mean?”  he  cried.  “How  can  you  pos- 
sibly see  a rntm?” 

“I  can  see  him  through  the  window,” 
replied  the  secretary,  mildly.  “I  see 
him  coming  across  the  moor.  He’s  mak- 
ing a bee-line  across  the  open  country 
toward  this  tower.  He  evidently  means 
to  pay  us  a visit.  And,  considering  who 
it  seems  to  be,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
polite  if  we  were  all  at  the  door  to  receive 
him.”  And  in  a leisurely  manner  the 
secretary  came  down  the  ladder. 

“Who  it  seems  to  be!”  repeated  Sir 
Walter  in  astonishment. 

“Well,  I think  it’s  the  man  you  call 
Prince  Michael,”  observed  Mr.  Fisher, 
airily.  “In  fact,  Fm  sure  it  is.  I’ve  seen 
the  police  portraits  of  him.” 

There  was  a dead  silence,  and  Sir 
Walter’s  usually  steady  brain  seemed  to 
go  round  like  a windmill. 

“But,  hang  it  all!”  he  said  at  last, 
“even  supposing  his  own  explosion 
could  have  thrown  him  half  a mile  away, 
without  passing  through  any  of  the  win- 
dows, and  left  him  alive  enough  for  a 
country  walk — even  then,  why  the  devil 
^ould  he  walk  in  this  direction?  The 
murderer  does  not  generally  revisit  the 
scene  of  his  crime  so  rapidly  as  all  that.’* 

“He  doesn’t  know  yet  that  it  is  the 
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scene  of  his  crime,”  answered  Horne 
Fisher. 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  You 
credit  him  with  rather  singular  absence 
of  mind.” 

“Well,  the  truth  is,  it  isn’t  the  scene 
of  his  crime,”  said  Fisher,  and  went  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then 
Sir  Walter  said,  quietly : “ What  sort  of 
notion  have  you  really  got  in  your  head, 
Fisher?  Have  you  developed  a new 
theory  about  how  this  fellow  escaped 
out  of  the  ring  round  him?” 

“He  never  escaped  at  all,”  answered 
the  man  at  the  window,  without  turning 
round.  “He  never  escaped  out  of  the 
ring  because  he  was  never  inside  the 
ring.  He  was  not  in  this  tower  at  all,  at 
least  not  when  we  were  siwrounding  it.” 

He  turned  and  leaned  back  against 
the  window,  but,  in  spite  of  his  usual 
listless  manner,  they  almost  fancied  that 
the  face  in  shadow  was  a little  pale. 

“I  began  to  guess  something  of  the 
sort  when  we  were  some  way  from  the 
tower,”  he  said.  “Did  you  notice  that 
sort  of  flash  or  flicker  the  candle  gave 
before  it  was  extinguished?  I was  almost 
certain  it  was  only  the  last  leap  the  flame 
gives  when  a candle  burns  itself  out.  And 
then  Icame  into  thisroom  and  I saw  that.” 

He  pointed  at  the  table  and  Sir  Walter 
caught  his  breath  with  a sort  of  curse  at 
his  own  blindness.  For  the  candle  in  the 
candlestick  had  obviously  burned  itself 
away  to  nothing  and  left  him,  mentally, 
at  least,  very  completely  in  the  dark. 

“Then  there  is  a sort  of  mathematical 
question,”  went  on  Fisher,  leaning  back 
in  his  limp  way  and  looking  up  at  the 
bare  walls,  as  if  tracing  imaginary  dia- 
grams there.  “ It’s  not  so  easy  for  a man 
in  the  third  angle  to  face  the  other  two 
at  the  same  moment,  esi>ecially  if  they 
are  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles.  I am 
sorry  if  it  sounds  like  a lecture  on  geom- 
etry, but — ” 

“I’m  afraid  we  have  no  time  for  it,” 
said  Wilson,  coldly.  “If  this  man  is 
really  coming  back,  I must  give  my 
orders  at  once.” 


“I  think  I’ll  go  on  with  it,  though,** 
observ'ed  Fisher,  staring  at  the  roof  with 
insolent  serenity. 

“I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  let 
me  conduct  my  inquiry  on  my  own 
lines,”  said  Wilson,  firmly.  “I  am  the 
officer  in  charge  now.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  Horne  Fisher,  softly, 
but  with  an  accent  that  ^mehow  chilli 
the  hearer.  “Yes.  But  why?” 

Sir  Walter  was  staring,  for  he  had 
never  seen  his  rather  lackadaisical  young 
friend  look  like  that  before.  Fisher  was 
looking  at  Wibon  with  lifted  lids,  and 
the  eyes  under  them  seemed  to  have  shed 
or  shifted  a film,  as  do  the  eyes  of  an 
eagle. 

“Why  are  you  the  officer  in  charge 
now?”  he  asked.  “Why  can  you  conduct 
the  inquiry  on  your  own  lines  now?  How 
did  it  come  about,  I wonder,  that  the 
elder  officers  are  not  here  to  interfere 
with  anything  you  do?” 

Nobody  spoke,  and  nobody  can  say 
how  soon  any  one  would  have  collected 
his  wits  to  speak  when  a noise  came  from 
without.  It  was  the  heavy  and  hollow 
sound  of  a blow  upon  the  door  of  the 
tower,  and  to  their  shaken  spirits  it 
sounded  strangely  like  the  hammer  of 
doom. 

The  wooden  door  of  the  tower  moved 
on  its  rusty  hinges  under  the  hand  that 
struck  it  and  Prince  Michael  came  into 
the  room.  Nobody  had  the  smallest 
doubt  about  his  identity.  His  light 
clothes,  though  frayed  with  his  advent- 
ures, were  of  fine  and  almost  foppish 
cut,  and  he  wore  a pointed  beard,  or 
imperial,  perhaps  as  a further  reminis- 
cence of  Louis  Napoleon;  but  he  was  a 
much  taller  and  more  graceful  man  than 
his  prototype.  Before  any  one  could 
speak  he  had  silenced  every  one  for  an 
instant  with  a slight  but  splendid  gest- 
ure of  hospitality. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “this  is  a poor 
place  now,  but  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come.” 

Wilson  was  the  first  to  recover,  and  he 
took  a stride  toward  the  new-comer. 

“Michael  O’Neill,  I arrest  you  in  the 
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king’s  name  for  the  murder  of  Francis 
Morton  and  James  Nolan.  It  is  my  duty 
to  warn  you — ” 

“No,  no,  Mr.  Wilson,”  cried  Fisher, 
suddenly.  “You  shall  not  commit  a 
third  murder.” 

Sir  Walter  Carey  rose  from  his  chair, 
which  fell  over  with  a crash  behind  him. 
“What  does  all  this  mean.^”  he  called 
out  in  an  authoritative  manner. 

“It  means/’  said  Fisher,  “that  this 
man.  Hooker  Wilson,  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  his  head  in  at  that  window,  killed 
his  two  comrades  who  had  put  their 
heads  in  at  the  other  windows,  by  firing 
across  the  enipty  room.  That  is  what  it 
means.  And  if  you  want  to  know,  count 
how  many  times  he  is  supix)sed  to  have 
fired  and  then  count  the  charges  left  in 
his  revolver.” 

Wilson,  who  was  still  sitting  on  the 
table,  abruptly  put  a hand  out  for  the 
weapon  that  lay  beside  him.  But  the 
next  movement  was  the  most  unexpected 
of  all,  for  the  prince  standing  in  the 
doorway  passed  suddenly  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a statue  to  the  swiftness  of  an 
acrobat  and  rent  the  revolver  out  of 
the  detective’s  hand. 

“You  dog!”  he  cried.  “So  you  are  the 
type  of  English  truth,  as  I am  of  Irish 
tragedy — ^you  who  come  to  kill  me,  wad- 
ing through  the  blood  of  your  brethren. 
If  they  had  fallen  in  a feud  on  the  hill- 
side, it  would  be  called  murder,  and  yet 
your  sin  might  be  forgiven  you.  But  I, 
who  am  innocent,  I was  to  be  slain  with 
ceremony.  There  would  be  long  speeches 
and  patient  judges  listening  to  my  vain 
plea  of  innocence,  noting  down  my 
despair  and  disregarding  it.  Yes,  that 
is  what  I call  assassination.  But  killing 
may  be  no  murder;  there  is  one  shot 
left  in  this  little  gun,  and  I know  where 
it  should  go.” 

Wilson  turned  quickly  on  the  table, 
and  even  as  he  turned  he  twisted  in 
agony,  for  Michael  shot  him  through  the 
body  where  he  sat,  so  that  he  tumbled 
off  the  table  like  lumber. 

The  police  rushed  to  lift  him;  Sir 
Walter  stood  speechless;  and  then,  with 

You  CXLI.— No.  843.-42 


a strange  and  weary  gesture,  Horne 
Fisher  spoke. 

“You  are  indeed  a type  of  the  Irish" 
tragedy,”  he  said.  “You  were  entirely 
in  the  right,  and  you  have  put  yourself 
in  the  wrong.” 

The  prince’s  face  w^as  like  marble  for 
a space;  then  there  dawned  in  his  eyes 
a light  not  unlike  that  of  despair.  He 
laughed  suddenly  and  flung  the  smoking 
pistol  on  the  ground. 

“I  am  indeed  in  the  WTong,”  he  said. 
“I  have  committed  a crime  that  may 
justly  bring  a curse  on  me  and  my  chil- 
dren.” ‘ 

Horne  Fisher  did  not  seem  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  very  sudden  repent- 
ance; he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  man  and 
only  said,  in  a low  voice,  “What  crime 
do  you  mean?” 

“I  have  helped  English  justice,”  re- 
plied Prince  Michael.  “I  have  avenged 
your  king’s  oflScers;  I have  done  the 
work  of  his  hangman.  For  that  truly  I 
deserve  to  be  hanged.” 

And  he  turned  to  the  police  with  a 
gesture  that  did  not  so  much  surrender 
to  them,  but  rather  command  them  to 
arrest  him. 

This  was  the  storj’^  that  Horne  Fisher 
told  to  Harold  March,  the  journalist, 
many  years  after,  in  a little,  but  luxuri- 
ous, restaurant  near  Piccadilly.  He  had 
invited  March  to  dinner  some  time  after 
the  affair  he  called  “The  Face  in  the 
Target,”  and  the  conversation  had  natu- 
rally turned  on  that  mystery  and  after- 
ward on  earlier  memories  of  Fisher’s  life 
and  the  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  study 
such  problems  as  those  of  Prince 
Michael.  Horne  Fisher  was  fifteen  years 
older;  his  thin  hair  had  faded  to  frontal 
baldness,  and  his  long,  thin  hands 
dropped  less  with  affectation  and  more 
with  fatigue.  And  he  told  the  story  of 
the  Irish  adventure  of  his  youth,  l>ecause 
it  recorded  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  crime, 
or  discovered  how  darkly  and  how  ter- 
ribly crime  can  be  entangled  w^ith  law. 

“Hooker  Wilson  was  the  first  crira- 
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inal  I ever  knew,  and  he  was  a police- 
man,” explained  Fisher,  twirling  his 
wine-glass.  “And  all  my  life  has  been 
a mixed-up  business  of  the  sort.  He  was 
a man  of  very  real  talent,  and  perhaps 
genius,  and  well  worth  studying,  both  as 
a detective  and  a criminal.  His  white 
face  and  red  hair  were  typical  of  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  cold  and 
yet  on  fire  for  fame;  and  he  could  con- 
trol anger,  but  not  ambition.  He  swal- 
lowed the  snubs  of  his  superiors  in  that 
first  quarrel,  though  he  boiled  with  re- 
sentment; but  when  he  suddenly  saw 
the  two  heads  dark  against  the  dawn  and 
framed  in  the  two  windows,  he  could  not 
miss  the  chance,  not  only  of  revenge,  but 
of  the  removal  of  the  two  obstacles  to 
his  promotion.  He  was  a dead  shot  and 
counted  on  silencing  both,  though  proof 
against  him  would  have  been  hard  in  any 
case.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape,  in  the  case  of  Nolan, 
who  lived  just  long  enough  to  say, 
‘Wilson’  and  point.  We  thought  he 
was  summoning  help  for  his  comrade, 
but  he  was  really  denouncing  his  mur- 
derer. After  that  it  was  easy  to  throw 
down  the  ladder  above  him  (for  a man 
up  a ladder  cannot  see  clearly  what  is 
below  and  behind)  and  to  throw  himself 
on  the  ground  as  another  victim  of  the 
catastrophe. 

“But  there  was  mixed  up  with  his 
murderous  ambition  a real  belief,  not 
only  in  his  own  talents,  but  in  his  own 
theories.  He  did  believe  in  what  he 
called  a fresh  eye,  and  he  did  want  scope 
for  fresh  methods.  There  was  something 
in  his  view,  but  it  failed  where  such 
things  commonly  fail,  because  the  fresh 
eye  cannot  see  the  unseen.  It  is  true 
about  the  ladder  and  the  scarecrow,  but 
not  about  the  life  and  the  soul;  and  he 
made  a bad  mistake  about  what  a man 
like  Michael  would  do  when  he  heard  a 
woman  scream.  All  Michael’s  very  van- 
ity and  vainglory  made  him  rush  out  at 
once;  he  would  have  walked  into  Dublin 
Castle  for  a lady’s  glove.  Call  it  his  pose 
or  what  you  will,  but  he  would  have 
done  it.  What  happened  when  he  met 


her  is  another  story,  and  one  we  may 
never  know,  but  from  tales  I’ve  heard 
since,  they  must  have  been  reconciled. 
Wilson  was  wrong  there;  but  there  was 
something,  for  all  that,  in  his  notion  that 
the  new-comer  sees  most,  and  that  the 
man  on  the  spot  may  know  too  much  to 
know  anything.  He  was  right  about 
some  things.  He  was  right  about  me.” 

“About  you?”  asked  Harold  March, 
in  some  wonder. 

“I  am  the  man  who  knows  too  much 
to  know  anything,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  do 
anything,”  said  Horne  Fisher.  “I  don’t 
mean  especially  about  Ireland.  I mean 
about  England.  I mean  about  the  whole 
way  we  are  governed,  and  i>erhaps  the 
only  way  we  can  be  governed.  You 
asked  me  just  now  wh^it  became  of  the 
survivors  of  that  tragedy.  Well,  Wilson 
recovered  and  we  managed  to  persuade 
him  to  retire.  But  we  had  to  pension 
that  damnable  murderer  more  magnifi- 
cently than  any  hero  who  ever  fought  for 
England.  I managed  to  save  Michael 
from  the  worst,  but  we  had  to  send  that 
perfectly  innocent  man  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  a crime  we  know  he  never  com- 
mitted, and  it  was  only  afterward  that 
we  could  connive  in  a sneakish  way  at 
his  escape.  And  Sir  Walter  Carey  is 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  w^hich  he 
would  probably  never  have  been  if  the 
truth  had  been  told  of  such  a horrible 
scandal  in  his  department.  It  might 
have  done  for  us  altogether  in  Ireland; 
it  would  certainly  have  done  for  him. 

And  he  is  my  father’s  old  friend,  and  has 
always  smothered  me  with  kindness.  I 
am  too  tangled  up  with  the  whole  thing, 
you  see,  and  I was  certainly  never  bom 
to  set  it  right.  You  look  distressed, 
not  to  say  shocked,  and  I’m  not  at  all 
offended  at  it.  Let  us  change  the  subject 
by  all  means,  if  you  like.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  Burgundy?  It’s  rather  a dis 
covery  of  mine,  like  the  restaurant  itself.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  talk  learnedly 
and  luxuriantly  on  all  the  wines  of  the 
world;  on  which  subject,  also,  some 
moralists  would  consider  that  he  knew 
too  much. 
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IV.— THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


The  great  new  railroad  station  at 
Kansas  City  is  not  merely  situated 
in  almost  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  a hub  from  which 
steel  spokes  stretch  north,  south,  east, 
west.  The  New  York  Mail  of  the  Wa- 
bash rests  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Golden 
State  Limited,  the  wheels  of  which  will 
not  cease  turning  until  they  have 
brought  it  into  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Diego,  while  on  a near-by  track  one  sees 
the  Rock  Island  Express,  bound  north  to 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  even  Winni- 
peg, standing  alongside  Santa  Fe  and 
Union  Pacific  fiyers  headed  straight 
toward  Dallas,  Galveston,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  El  Paso,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  In  no  other  one  station  in 
America  may  one  see  at  the  same  time 
such  a number  and  variety  of  express 
trains.  Our  great  terminals  of  the  East 
— South  Station  in  Boston,  the  Grand 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York,  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadel- 
phia— ^will  handlejmore  trains  in  the  course 
of  the  average  business  day,  but  the  major 
portion  of  them  will  be  in  suburban  or 
commuter  service.  Yet  each  of  these 
Eastern  stations  serves  but  one,  or,  at 
the  most,  two  railroads.  The  Kansas 
City  Union  Station  serves  not  only 
twelve  separate  and  important  systems, 
but,  as  each  of  these  will  average  two  or 
three  distinct  radiating  lines,  some  twen- 
ty-seven or  twenty-eight  quite  inde- 
pendent routes.  This  means  a vast 
through  passenger  traflBc — itself  ap- 
parently quite  justifying  the  $6,000,000 
expenditure  on  the  station  building 
which  was  finished  but  half  a dozen  years 
ago,  as  well  as  the  additional  $44,000,000 
spent  on  its  approaches. 


In  no  other  station  in  America  may 
one  see  such  a variety  of  travel-bound 
folk.  They  are  vastly  more  interesting 
than  the  trains.  The  great  station,  like 
most  of  its  compeers  in  the  United 
States,  was  built  to  last  at  least  half  a 
century,  which,  translated,  means  that 
well  within  a decade  of  its  completion  it 
is  frequently  crowded  almost  to  the 
point  of  suffocation.  Its  great  halls  are 
nightly  filled  with  a vast  motley  of  hu- 
man beings.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  traflBc  mounts  to  highest  level 
these  overflow  the  long  brigades  of 
benches  in  the  waiting-rooms  and  camp 
with  seeming  hopelessness  upon  its  mar- 
ble-tessellated floor.  At  all  times  they 
flow  through  the  spacious  apartments. 
They  eddy  up  against  the  bronze- 
fronted  ticket  wickets,  form  little 
streams  and  rivulets  to  and  from  the 
baggage-  and  parcel-rooms  and  lunch- 
rooms and  restaurants,  and  find  a lively 
satisfaction  in  studying  at  the  news- 
stalls  and  the  souvenir-stands.  These 
last  are  tremendously  fascinating.  At 
no  other  railroad  station  in  the  United 
States  have  I seen  news-stalls  to  be  com- 
pared even  with  those  at  the  Kansas 
City  hub — their  merchandise  displayed 
after  the  fashion  of  department  stores  in 
a way  fairly  to  compel  purchase. 

In  this  center  of  ceaseless  activity  one 
sees  an  ever-changing,  but  constant, 
cross-section  of  our  American  life: 
Canadians  from  the  far  north;  tourists 
scurrying  by  Limited  from  New  York  or 
Chicago  to  the  California  coast;  home- 
seekers,  poor,  patient,  hhddled  folk  who 
seem  dazed  and  affrighted  by  the  turmoil 
around  about  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  too,  bound  to  be  future  first 
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citizens  of  future  prosperous  communi- 
ties down  in  the  Panhandle  or  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona;  soldiers,  negroes, 
Indians,  become  not  merely  prosperous, 
but  genuinely  wealthy  with  the  oil 
booms  of  the  past  few  years;  Mexicans 
and  Kansas  City  folk  who  seem  forever 
fascinated  by,  and  attracted  to,  their 
great  new  railroad  station.  One  does 
not  wonder  why.  I have  gone  across  the 
land,  from  east  to  west  and  back  again, 
north  and  south,  and  seemingly  to  all 
the  places  in  between,  and  found  no 
other  one  spot  in  all  the  land  which  is 
even  comparable  with  this  in  entertain- 
ment. It  never  grows  stale.  Its  variety 
does  not  cease. 

St.  Louis  was  the  traditional  gateway 
of  the  Southwest.  In  the  days  when  the 
larger  part  of  the  traflBc  of  this  great  new 
land  moved  on  its  rivers — the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Red,  and  the 
Arkansas — her  supremacy  was  unques- 
tioned; her  rule  was  absolute.  To  her 
broad  but  ever-crowded  levee  came  hun- 
dreds of  steamboats,  slow-moving  and 
swift,  and  they  were  tethered  side  by 
side,  their  noses  to  the  land,  “ like  horses 
at  the  rail  in  county-fair  time,”  I think 
Winston  Churchill  once  put  it. 

To-day  St.  Louis  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  mistress  of  the  Southwest  and 
its  destinies.  She  still  is  a most  impor- 
tant distributing  point  into  it,  and  an 
industrial  city  whose  vigor  and  whose 
enterprise  is  never  to  be  underrated,  but 
she  had  to  share  her  distinction  as  the 
gateway  city  to  an  empire  of  incredible 
wealth  with  that  upstart  town  at  the 
western  border  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
City,  blithe,  young,  irrepressible,  grow- 
ing to-day  like  a youth  in  his  teens.  The 
railroad  wrought  the  transformation. 
The  trade  of  the  river,  rich  in  sentiment 
and  in  tradition,  waned  and  to-day  has 
all  but  died.  Efforts  to  revive  it  have 
not  as  yet  been  particularly  successful. 
The  river  steamboat,  which  Mark  Twain 
loved  to  glorify,  rich  in  color  and  carving 
and  every  other  sort  of  ambitious  artistic 
effort,  has  been  crowded  off  by  the  ugly 


and  thoroughly  unsentimental  box-car. 

A single  train  of  these  can  carry  from 
thirty  to  fifty  times  as  much  cargo  as 
the  old-time  river  boats,  and  at  twice  the 
speed. 

While  St.  Louis  still  stood  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  a little  woe-begone 
settlement  nestled  under  the  bluffs  at 
the  big  bend  of  the  Missouri,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  Kaw  emptied  its  waters 
into  the  larger  stream  and  where  the 
new  territory  of  Kansas  had  its  begin- 
nings. The  hamlet  was  known  as  West- 
port,  and  it  was  but  a few  miles  distant 
from  the  then  flourishing  village  of  In- 
dependence. Independence  had  a fame 
of  her  own.  She  was  a junction  of  no 
mean  importance,  and  until  compara- 
tively recent  years  there  still  sto^  at 
her  court-house  square  a laconic  sign- 
post the  two  outstretched  arms  of  which 
gave  direction  to  the  roads  toward  which 
they  pointed.  Its  one  arm  read,  “To 
Santa  Fe”;  its  other,  “To  Oregon.” 
From  it  the  long  trails  stretched. 

Farther  up  the  river  Westport  was 
completely  overshadowed  by  two  or 
three  much  more  ambitious  towns — 
Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  St.  Joe — 
the  last  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a 
railroad,  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph, 
which  had  begun  to  play  its  own  part  in 
the  remaking  of  the  West.  Once  each 
day  the  train  pulled  in  from  the  East. 

It  was  met  by  the  two  links  of  transpor- 
tation which  bound  it  to  the  Far  West. 
Against  the  crude  platform  there  were 
backed  the  stage-coaches  of  Ben  Holli- 
day that  would  carry  a man  all  the  way 
to  Sacramento,  if  he  had  but  the  time, 
the  courage,  and  the  persistence,  while 
at  its  end  there  rested  the  pony-rider, 
who,  with  his  relays,  would  make  that 
selfsame  journey  of  two  thousand  miles 
in  ten  days — twelve  at  the  outermost. 

That  was  yesterday;  this  is  to-day. 

The  Westport  of  yesterday  has  become 
the  Kansas  City  of  to-day,  high  set  on 
its  hills  above  the  river  and  a rail  center 
of  commanding  importance.  It  is  a 
genuine  gateway,  now,  with  its  thirty- 
eight  grain-elevators  (with  a total  capac- 
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for  his  own  use  and  the  other  for  the  use 
of  his  son  just  attaining  his  majority.  It 
would  cost  either  of  them  the  equivalent 
of  twenty-five  full  railroad  fares  each 
time  he  set  forth  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  luxurious  equipages,  in  addition  to 
all  the  costs  of  storing,  equipping,  and 
operating  them.  Yet  this  was  a matter 
not  even  to  be  considered  by  this  made- 
over-night  millionaire,  who  confessed  to 
me  that  until  three  years  ago  he  never 
had  ridden  in  a Pullman  car,  not  even 
one  of  the  moderate  - priced  tourist- 
sleejjer  variety.  Day  coaches  heretofore 
had  been  his  lot. 

It  was  not  an  hour  later  that  I stood 
in  a haberdasher’s  shop  there  in  the 
gateway  city  to  the  Southwest.  An  ill- 
dressed  and  slouchy  man  entered  the 
place  and  demanded  silk  shirts.  The 
salesman,  with  the  sagacity  born  of  his 
kind,  showed  him  shirts  priced  at  twelve 
dollars  each. 

^‘Are  these  the  best  you  have?”  de- 
manded the  customer. 

The  haberdasher’s  assistant  choked. 
“We  have  a line  at  fifteen  dollars,”  he 
finally  admitted. 

The  customer  took  three,  drew  out  a 
crisp  fifty-dollar  bill.  The  salesman 
thought  of  the  change. 

“ Perhaps  you  would  like  some  collars, 
too?”  he  suggested. 

The  suggestion  met  with  an  instant 
negative: 

“ I have  never  worn  a collar  in  my  life, 
and  I don’t  intend  starting  in  now.” 

Stories  of  quickly  acquired  w^ealth  do 
not  particularly  fascinate  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  of  the  atoms  of  jealousy 
which  are  in  the  veins  of  so  many  of  us, 
but  still  I like  to  think  of  Kansas  City, 
not  in  terms  of  railroad  trains,  or  wheat- 
milling or  bank  clearings,  but  in  those  of 
houses — of  real  homes.  She  is  a city  of 
wage-earners  and  of  householders.  Of 
her  entire  population  of  nearly  350,000 
folk — 89  per  cent,  of  them  American- 
born — per  cent,  of  her  families  own 
their  own  homes,  as  against  39  per  cent, 
in  New  England  and  36  per  cent,  in  the 


North  Atlantic  states.  And,  while  her 
much  larger  and  much  more  cosmopK)!- 
itan  neighbor,  St.  Ix)uis,  with  her  great 
new  motor  - car  industries,  was  forced 
recently  to  organize  housing  corpora- 
tions so  that  her  new-comers  would  not 
have  to  sleep  in  the  open  during  the 
rigors  of  next  winter,  a thorough  canvass 
throughout  Kansas  City  developed  no 
need  whatsoever  for  such  a step  upon 
her  part.  In  fact,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  she  granted 
more  than  600  ]>ermits  for  houses  to  cost 
less  than  $6,000  each — a healthy  sign 
indeed. 

In  fact,  I think  that  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  this  even  development  of 
w^ealth  throughout  the  Southwest  that 
has  almost  proved  its  social  salvation. 
Kansas  City’s  workers  have  prospered, 
exceedingly,  just  as  her  captains  of  in- 
dustry have  prospered  exceedingly.  And 
so  she  has  been  saved  the  bitter  misun- 
derstandings W'hich  have  shaken  so  many 
of  our  industrial  centers  in  the  North  and 
East.  With  the  exception  of  a very  bit- 
ter street-railway  strike  and  the  recent 
unpleasantness  among  the  switchmen  of 
the  steam  railroads — this  last,  of  course, 
not  local  in  any  sense — she  has  had  no 
strikes  of  any  consequence  since  well 
before  the  coming  of  the  war.  She  has 
contented  herself  with  the  building  of 
more  of  the  little  homes  that  form  so 
distinct  a feature  of  her  personality. 

It  was  the  late  Col.  William  R.  Nel- 
son, editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kansas 
City  StaVy  whose  wealth,  whose  great 
good  sense,  and  whose  vision  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  beginning  of  these  small 
houses  of  extreme  good  taste.  Colonel 
Nelson  had  personality;  his  bitterest 
enemies  admitted  that,  and  the  Star 
showed  it  continually.  But,  because  he 
had  vision  and  good  sense  as  well,  he 
reached  out  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
growing  city,  a full  dozen  years  ago, 
and  purchased  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
on  the  sloping  edge  of  a deep  ravine.  A 
part  of  that  land  he  took  for  his  owm 
home;  the  rest  of  it  he  divided  into  sites 
for  the  homes  of  the  sort  of  folk  whom 
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exp)eriment — ^for  an  agricultural  com- 
monwealth. Yet  Governor  Allen  himself 
has  assured  me  that  fully  25  per  cent, 
of  her  male  population  is  to-day  union- 
ized. She  is  one  of  the  greatest  railroad 
states  in  the  Union;  40,000  union  work- 
ers are  employed  in  the  vast  packing- 
houses of  that  Kansas  City  which  is 
situate  west  of  the  Kaw  and  entirely 
within  Kansas  territory,  while  there  are 
13,000  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Kansas) 
coal  districts.  It  is  these  last  who  from 
the  outset  began  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
Governor  Allen’s  industrial  court,  which, 
you  probably  will  recall,  was  enacted 
into  law  by  a special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature during  the  worst  phases  of  the 
nation-wide  soft-coal  strike  last  Janu- 
ary. 

“State  socialism,”  groaned  the  big 
labor  employers  of  the  state  when  it  first 
seemed  likely  that  the  doughty  Govern- 
or of  Kansas  was  going  to  have  his  way 
and  would  enact  his  pet  inaugural  meas- 
ure. But  the  laborers — ^the  mine  labor- 
ers in  particular — shrieked  to  high 
heaven.  “It  is  servitude;  Russia  could 
not  be  worse!”  was  the  burden  of  their 
plaint. 

Governor  Allen  smiled.  He  realized 
the  great  mental  strain  under  which 
many  men  labor  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  hard  and  radical  change.  The 
legislators  sat  in  session  but  three  days. 
They  were  determined  to  solve  their 
problem  promptly.  The  industrial  court 
bill  went  through.  Allen  signed  it. 

“The  Governor  is  a skunk,”  Alexander 
M.  Howat  is  rep>orted  to  have  said 
immediately  thereafter. 

With  such  a remark  Howat  commands 
our  immediate  attention.  He  is  a resi- 
dent of  Kansas,  although  I rather  imag- 
ine that  Kansas  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change him  with  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  at  a very  low  rate  of  exchange, 
but  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
the  arrangement  would  be  both  p)erma- 
nent  and  final.  In  his  official  person, 
Howat  is  the  head  of  the  Kansas  Miners’ 
Union.  He  is  a very  busy  executive.  In 
the  past  three  years  alone  he  has  in- 


augurated more  than  400  strikes  which 
have  netted  his  followers  an  increase  of 
exactly  $778.94  in  wages.  Their  losses 
in  wages,  however,  for  the  time  that  they 
have  been  out  have  exceeded  $2,000,000. 

For  the  mines  of  Kansas,  like  those  of 
other  sections  of  the  land,  both  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite,  are  tremendously 
overmanned.  Herbert  Hoover  has  esti- 
mated that  the  average  coal-miner  in  the 
United  States  is  employed  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  days  out  of  each  year.  In 
dull  seasons,  generally  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  operators  are  quite  content  to 
have  them  idle.  WTiy  mine  coal  and  sell 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  market?  That  is 
the  ingenuous  argument  which  these 
operators  advance.  To  support  it  they 
lay  off  miners  in  the  long,  dull  months  of 
summer,  which  means,  in  turn,  that  the 
miners  must  be  employed  in  the  busy 
one  of  fall,  winter,  and  spring  at  exces- 
sive wages  in  order  that  their  earnings 
in  these  nine  months  may  carry  them 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  accu- 
mulate great  coal  reserves  in  the  dull 
months — ^and  at  the  same  time  equaliz- 
ing the  wages  of  their  workers — has  ap- 
parently been  quite  outside  the  ken  of 
these  Western  bituminous  operators. 
They  have  preferred  the  short-sighted 
system,  while  coal  strikes  and  railroad 
strikes  have  been  bringing  the  country 
close  to  the  edge  of  fuel  famine,  and 
labor  shortage  was  increasing  all  the  way 
across  the  land. 

I do  not  think  that  Kansas  will  feel 
the  impending  danger  of  fuel  famine 
very  soon  again.  She  has  learned  her 
lesson.  Never  again  will  her  university 
boys  and  her  business  men  be  compelled 
to  don  blue  jeans  for  the  necessity  of 
going  down  into  her  mine-workings,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  do  last  winter. 
In  the  space  of  three  months  her  miners 
have  turned  out  more  coal  than  in  the 
preceding  five.  Her  industrial-court  bill 
has  proved  itself  a different  sort  of  meas- 
ure from  the  Adamson  railroad  bill  of 
four  years  ago,  and  in  despite  of  Howat. 

We  have  nearly  drifted  away  from 
Howat,  yet  we  are  not  through  with  him. 
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the  individual  unions  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  workers,  from  their  wages,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a long-established  prac- 
tice with  the  operators. 

Once  again  the  state  interfered.  It 
said  that  it  would  never  again  permit 
“check-offs”  of  that  sort  against  the 
miners’  wages.  And  it  began — imder 
its  most  primal  rights — ^an  inquisition 
into  the  entire  Pittsburgh  situation.  All 
the  miners  co-operated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Howat  and  his  immediate  staff. 
They  sulked.  And  Howat  began  calling 
the  Governor  abusive  names.  Soon 
after  he  was  placed  under  arrest — not  for 
calling  names,  but  for  resisting  the 
state’s  right  of  inquisition.  He  was  put 
in  jail  at  near-by  Girard.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  miners  followed  him  over  there 
and  called  “Speech!”  up  to  his  cell.  The 
sheriff  was  an  obliging  fellow,  dnd  Howat 
spoke.  The  next  day  the  Governor  re- 
moved the  sheriff.  When  the  Pitts- 
burgh miners  heard  of  this  they  started 
upon  another  excursion  to  Girard — 
some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  this 
time. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  riot.  But  there 
was  no  riot.  The  deputy  sheriff  who 
came  out  said  that  Howat  was  no  longer 
in  the  jail.  If  they  were  unw^illing  to 
take  his  w^ord  for  it  they  could  search 
the  place.  For  a moment  it  looked  as  if 
there  would  be  real  trouble.  But  the 
next  moment  some  one  laughed.  The 
laugh  spread  through  the  crowd.  There 
could  be  no  riot.  Humor  and  rioting  do 
not  go  together.  The  miners  felt  cheap, 
and  frankly  said  so  as  they  found  their 
ways  home. 

As  these  paragraphs  are  written 
Howat  is  still  in  jail  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main there  unless  Kansas  finds  some  way 
of  deporting  him,  which  is  far  easier  said 
than  done.  At  a later  stage  in  this 
article  we  shall  come  in  another  way  to 
this  perplexing  question  of  deportations. 
For  the  moment  consider  that  the  Indus- 
trial Court  of  Kansas  has  had  its  first 
test  by  fire  and  shown  itself,  if  not  im- 
pregnable, at  least  a veritable  fortress  of 
strength.  If  Governor  Allen  were  not  so 


inherently  modest  he  might  regard  this 
one  measure  as  a personal  triumph. 
Already  he  has  received  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  letters  commending  the 
measure,  while  as  conservative  a local 
organization  and  one  possessing  as  inti- 
mate a knowledge  of  the  real  situation  as 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  passed  a formal  indorsement  of  it, 
and  other  states,  both  near  by  and  dis- 
tant, have  prepared  similar  legislation  in 
their  own  interests. 

Nor  does  Kansas  labor  itself  hesitate 
to-day  to  indorse  the  new  plan.  The 
miners  themselves  are  rapidly  coming 
around  to  favor  it.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  the  futility  of  losing  $2,000,000  in 
wages  in  order  to  gain  less  than  $800. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  present  organi- 
zation they  are  reputed  to  have  paid 
How'at,  their  chief,  more  than  $157,000 
in  fees  and  in  wages. 

Surely  the  state  of  Kansas  can — and 
will — do  more  than  this.  And  the  min- 
ers will  not  be  out  one  cent  for  her  in- 
terest and  her  protection.  Already  she 
has  begun  to  show  them  what  she  can  do. 

For  many  years  the  cost  of  their  powder 
has  been  deducted  from  their  wage  pay- 
ments. It  has  been  a blind  bargain. 
Powder  costs  fluctuate  and  the  miner 
has  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  his 
cost  him  until  he  received  his  pay- 
envelope.  Protests  against  this  archaic 
method  of  doing  business  have  hitherto 
been  in  vain.  The  state  has  already 
made  an  adjustment  of  it. 

Neither  are  the  miners  of  Kansas  to 
be  fined  for  any  sort  of  alleged  impro- 
priety in  the  future,  without  having  full 
and  fair  hearing  in  the  matter.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  both  to  their 
employers  and  their  union  chiefs.  The 
employers  have  already  been  required 
to  show  the  causes  of  fining,  and  Howat^s 
organization  has  been  informed  that  it 
can  no  longer  make  a practice  of  fining 
a miner  twenty-five  dollars  for  an  over- 
production of  coal. 

“Ours  is  the  court  of  the  penniless 
man,”  Governor  Allen  told  me  the  other 
day.  “It  is  its  particular  function  to 
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it  was  that  railroad  communication  had 
been  re-established  with  Mexico  City, 
but  railroad  communication  of  the 
crudest  sort  imaginable,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances for  a short  time  only.  One 
took  a train  out  of  Juarez  in  the  early 
morning  and  rode  in  an  ancient  Pullman 
until  night  came  and  with  it  the  city  of 
Chihuahua.  There  the  train  waited  on 
a siding  until  dawn.  Wise  men  and  wise 
trains  do  not  travel  far  afield  in  northern 
Mexico  after  dark. 

On  the  second  day  the  train  journeyed 
from  Chihuahua  to  Torreon  and  there 
spent  another  night  upon  a siding.  On 
the  third  night,  however,  it  generally 
took  a chance  and  ran  directly  through 
to  the  capital.  But  the  journey  from 
Juarez  to  Mexico  City,  which  up  to 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  took  but  a mere 
thirty -six  hours  in  a comfortable  through 
Pullman,  now  consumes  more  than  twice 
that  time — ^when  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all,  and  then  only  wnth  great  hard- 
ships and  discomforts.  For  marauding 
Mexicans  have  a most  unconscionable 
habit  of  burning  railroad  bridges.  For 
one  thing,  most  of  the  bridges  down 
there  are  built  of  wood,  and  for  another 
they  cannot  shoot  back. 

On  one  day  last  April  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  Mexico,  which  thrusts  a long 
thousand-mile  line  directly  south  from 
Tucson  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  sys- 
tem down  toward  the  Mexican  west 
coast,  lost  seventeen  bridges  in  this  way. 
That  was  far  better,  however,  than  the 
preceding  day’s  record,  when  twenty-one 
bridges  had  been  burned. 

“They  wreak  an  especial  vengeance 
upon  our  bridges,”  Colonel  Epes  Ran- 
dolph, the  president  of  the  road,  told  me 
there  at  Tucson.  “Two  rival  factions 
scouting  across  the  country  will  sud- 
denly come  upon  each  other.  They  will 
arrive  within  seeing  distance,  but  not 
w'ithin  shooting.  Then  each  will  recall 
that  it  has  important  business  back  in 
the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  it 
will  retire,  burning  a bridge  or  two  and 
calling  it  a glorious  victory,  a trium- 
phant day’s  work.” 


Passports  still  are  required  for  en- 
trance into  Mexico,  when,  indeed,  there 
is  any  entrance  whatsoever.  The  sys- 
tem was  first  put  into  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  our  draft  laws  and  is 
likely  to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period,  if,  indeed,  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  countries  is  not  entirely 
stopped.  For  the  casual  one-day  visitor 
across  the  boundary  to-day,  however, 
the  passport  restriction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  a typewritten  slip  of  paper 
bearing  his  name  and  good  for  the  issued 
day  only  is  given  him  on  his  declaration 
of  good  faith  and  intention,  and  the 
Mexican  authorities  honor  it  readily. 
There  are  also  season  or  yearly  pass- 
ports bearing  the  photograph  of  the 
holder,  which  may  be  used  freely.  Be- 
tween the  holders  of  all  of  these  there  are 
enough  folk  crossing  the  ancient  inter- 
national bridge  from  El  Paso  to  Juarez 
to  fill  completely  the  trolley-cars  which 
cross  each  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  there 
is  at  all  times  a waiting  queue  of  men  and 
women — many  of  them  tourists — at  the 
passport  oflBce  at  El  Paso  awaiting  the 
precious  little  typewritten  slips.  But 
the  average  El-Pasoan,  who  is  not  privi- 
leged to  be  the  possessor  of  a photograph 
passport,  may  have  only  the  small  one- 
day  slip  but  one  time  in  ten.  The  reason 
for  this  ruling  is  not  hard  to  discover. 

El  Paso  is  dry,  very  dry,  these  days,  but 
Juarez  is  wet,  very  wet  indeed.  Old  bar- 
tenders, recruited  from  upper  Broad- 
way, New  York,  or  the  loop  district  in 
Chicago,  have  taken  their  last  stand 
there,  just  beyond  the  international 
bridge.  The  liquor  which  they  dispense 
is  very  bad,  very  high-priced,  and  very 
powerful.  A great  deal  of  drunkenness 
is  the  immediate  result  of  it,  and  the  less 
immediate  result  is  the  permanent  with- 
drawal of  passport  privileges  to  these 
folk  who  do  not  know  how  to  behave 
themselves  when  they  visit  a neighbor- 
ing state. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of 
Douglas  or  of  San  Diego  seemingly  may 
travel  as  freely  as  they  wish  across  the 
international  line — always,  of  course, 
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him  and  of  his  problems.  The  fine 
schools  of  our  border  towns  teach  French 
and  Latin  and  many  other  things,  but 
few  of  them  teach  Spanish.  And  the 
misunderstandings  between  two  folks, 
each  proud  to  the  very  point  of  high  con- 
ceit, grows  apace. 

We  have  drifted  away  from  Arizona 
and  its  depK)rtations,  picturesque  Bisbee 
with  its  perplexing  labor  problem  and 
astonishing  solution  for  the  worst  of 
them;  Bisbee  with  its  gaunt,  bare  hills 
and  the  broad  valley  to  the  south  of 
them.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
peaks  is  to-day  fast  disappearing.  Rest- 
less man,  with  his  inquisitive  diamond- 
drill  has  found  copper  in  great  quanti- 
ties underneath  the  high  slop)es  and  peak 
of  Sacramento  Hill — a mere  twenty- 
three  million  tons,  according  to  the 
fairly  exact  estimates  of  the  engineers, 
and  of  a high  grade  at  that.  Dr.  James 
Douglas,  the  skilled  scientist  from 
McGill  University,  stumbling  around 
and  over  these  untenanted  hills  thirty- 
eight  or  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  finally 
unearthing  the  Aladdin-like  possibilities 
of  the  Copper  Queen,  knew  that  the  nut- 
browm  peak  of  Sacramento  held  even 
greater  possibilities  than  his  first  bor- 
ings, but  the  cost  of  delving  underneath 
it  seemingly  was  prohibitive.  There 
was  other  copper  and  of  high  grade — to 
his  first  smelter  there  at  Bisbee  there 
came  23-per-cent,  ore  in  thousands  of 
tons  at  the  beginning,  but  to-day  the 
ore  averages  6 per  cent,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered very  good,  while  the  Copper 
Queen  alone  has  produced  $1,000,000  a 
month  of  its  immensely  valuable  indus- 
trial product. 

Yet  only  chance  seemed  finally  to 
establish  the  mine.  The  firm  of  New 
York  bankers  which  had  financed  the 
Montreal  scientist  and  sent  him  down 
into  southern  Arizona  grew  discouraged 
at  his  lack  of  success.  On  his  urgent 
appeal  it  finally  advanced  him  a final 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  that 
final  twenty  thousand  dollars  the  Copper 
Queen  was  found.  To-day  its  workings 


extend  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
under  the  brown  hills — a vast  hidden 
city  with  three  hundred  miles  of  streets 
and  half  of  them  equipped  with  electric 
railways  for  haulage  of  men,  of  powder 
and  of  ore,  but  a city  different  from  the 
ordinary  overground  affairs  in  that  its 
streets  are  cut  in  twenty-one  different 
levels,  the  lowest  of  them  eighteen  him- 
dred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Into  these  subterranean  labyrinths  some 
eight  hundred  miners  and  their  helpers 
clamber  daily — ^working  in  two  eight- 
hour  .shifts.  In  busy  times  these  head- 
ings hold  as  many  as  twelve  hundred 
workers — but  not  with  copper  selling  at 
a less  price  than  sugar.  The  copper 
operators  are  quite  as  sagacious  as  the 
coal  operators. 

The  Sacramento  Hill  work  is  reckoned 
as  a separate  job,  just  as  separate,  in 
fact,  as  the  smelters  which  the  corpora- 
tion owning  the  Copper  Queen  finally 
built  down  at  Douglas  on  the  line — cre- 
ating a brand-new  town  for  the  purpose 
— as  its  coal-mines  up  in  New  Mexico,  or 
the  thousand  miles  of  railroad  that  links 
them  all  together  and  vies  in  the  excel- 
lence of  all  its  details  with  such  old- 
established  lines  as  the  Pennsylvania  or 
the  Lackawanna.  Yet  it  is  barely  done. 

Vision!  We  may  be  full  of  eccentrici- 
ties, we  Americans,  full  of  misunder- 
standings, conceit,  immaturity,  but  we 
do  have  vision,  too.  The  station  and 
park  which  this  copper-owned  railroad 
built  less  than  a decade  ago  at  the  little 
frontier  city  of  Tucson  would  do  great 
credit  to  any  city  of  a quarter  of  a mill- 
ion folk.  The  work  which  the  copper 
corporation  has  done  in  Bisbee,  against 
exceedingly  great  odds,  is  most  cred- 
itable, too.  It  has  built  the  hotel,  the 
churches,  the  railroad  station,  many  of 
the  houses,  of  unpretentious  but  neat 
fashion,  but  in  all  the  town  one  could 
not  find  a level  space  large  enough  for 
even  a tiny  baseball-park.  So  it  was 
necessarj"  to  locate  such  a necessary 
adjunct  to  any  American  town  four 
miles  below  the  city,  where  the  caflon 
sweeps  into  the  plain. 
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‘^They  can’t  try  them  in  fifty  years,” 
said  a prominent  and  conservative  mer- 
chant of  Arizona  to  me  in  speaking  of 
the  first  trial.  “I  haven’t  the  wildest 
idea  where  they  could  ever  get  the  jury- 
men. They  exhausted  panel  after  panel 
in  trying  to  fill  the  box  for  Wootton’s 
trial.  It’s  hard  to  find  twelve  men  in  the 
entire  state  of  Arizona  who  can  hon- 
estly say  that  they  are  without  prejudice 
in  this  thing.  We  don’t  propose  to  have 
our  affairs  run  for  us  by  agitators  either 
from  overseas  or  from  out  of  the  big 
cities  that  are  hot-beds  of  anarchy  and 
Bolshevism.” 

It  is  hard  to  be  in  Arizona  and  not 
have  vast  sympathy  for  the  Arizonians 
in  this,  their  dilemma.  One  quickly  sees 
how  sorely  they  have  been  tried.  And, 
on  the  ground,  one  begins  to  acquire  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Southerner  who  insists 
upon  regarding  the  negro  as  a problem 
almost  beyond  solution,  although  seek- 
ing that  solution  by  means  that  some- 
times are  so  strange  as  to  be  all  but  un- 
believable. Deportation  is  to  my  own 
untutored  Northern  mind  an  almost  un- 
believable solution  of  the  problem  that 
tried  Bisbee — as  many  and  many  an- 
other industrial  community  has  been 
tried— quite  beyond  her  patience.  Yet 
deportation  is  seemingly  only  a little 
less  barbarous  than  lynching,  and  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  a permanent  solu- 
tion of  a genuine  economic  problem,  for 
may  one  not  quickly  rise  to  inquire  what 
about  the  rights  of  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  in  a case  like  this?  Is  that  town 
which  Villa  raided  to  suffer  again  be- 
cause Bisbee  rose  in  her  righteous  indig- 
nation? Have  I any  right  to  thrust  gar- 
bage into  my  neighbor’s  yard?  How 
of  the  other  communities  who  received 
the  deportees  after  they  had  been  scat- 
tered out  from  New  Mexico?  Is  not  the 
great  wave  of  crime  which  I found  in  the 
Middle  West  and  in  the  Far  West  to  be 
attributed  in  part,  at  least,  to  deporta- 
tion methods  such  as  this  of  Bisbee,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  communities  which 
have  followed  her  shining  example,  only 


in  less  degree  and  with  less  attendant 
publicity?  Each  of  the  three  days  that 
I spent  in  Kansas  City  was  marked  with 
a Wghway  robbery  or  burglary  of  sur- 
passing proportions;  and  on  the  day 
that  I arrived  in  San  Diego  a United 
States  mail-truck — at  night,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  city — ^was  held  up  and 
robbed  of  a sack  reputed  to  have  held 
$30,000 — an  almost  unthinkable  crime 
in  other  days. 

Almost  everywhere  on  my  way  to  the 
West  coast  I found  these  evidences  of 
what  the  f)olice  reporters  used  to  call  a 
“crime  wave,”  and  I discovered  other 
folk  quite  willing  to  connect  this  with 
the  wholesale  deportation  down  at  Bis- 
bee. You  cannot  start  an  economic 
whirlwind  without  reaping  its  conse- 
quences. 

No,  I do  not  think  that  Bisbee  solved 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  industrial 
problems,  as  well  as  a very  grave  social 
one.  She  has  not  come  anywhere  near 
solving  it.  Yet  Henry  J.  Allen,*  Govern- 
or of  Kansas,  may  actually  have  done 
so.  That  his  plan  still  has  many  defects 
and  imperfections  he  probably  will  be 
the  first  to  admit.  But  that  it  has  great 
strength  I am  anxious  to  aver.  And 
even  if  its  strength  were  far  less,  its  im- 
p)erfections  greatly  multiplied,  I still 
would  be  sure  that  it  was  vastly  better 
than  the  crude  and  semi-barbarous  Bis- 
bee method.  We  do  progress  in  this  land 
— or  should  progress.  And  progress 
must  lead  us  far  past  self-operation  of 
the  law — ^whether  it  be  with  a rope  over  a 
tree  branch  or  a rolling  train-load  of  men 
crowded  like  cattle  in  dirty  stock-cars. 

Within  the  confines  of  a single  maga- 
zine article  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  touch 
even  ever  so  lightly  upon  even  the  more 
important  activities  of  a territory  so  vast 
in  its  ramifications,  so  varied  in  its  inter- 
ests as  our  great  and  growing  Southwest. 
One  is  tempted  to  dwell  once  again  upon 
her  advances  in  education — to  note  with 
a pleased  pride  the  great  growth  of  the 
state  universities  at  Columbia,  Missouri; 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas;  at  Tucson,  Ari- 
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swna — other  places  as  well.  All  of  her 
advance  is  not  expressed  in  the  nice  new 
houses  in  Bisbee  or  in  the  travels  of 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Yuma  is  to  have  a Chautauqua  this 
summer. 

“It  is  incredible,  the  change  that  has 
come  to  the  moral  tone  of  this  town 
within  the  past  decade,”  one  of  its  mer- 
chants told  me. 

The  moral  advance  preceded  prohibi- 
tion— ^in  all  probability  made  it  possible. 
Prohibition  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
much  toward  advancing  the  moral  tone 
— ^not  in  the  Southwest,  at  any  rate.  Of 
drunkenness  and  minor  crime  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  less,  happily,  but  of 
serious  crimes  there  seems  to  be  a stead- 
ily mounting  increase.  Prohibition  ap- 
parently does  not  solve  that  problem.  At 
a later  time,  and  after  we  have  seen  Cali- 
fornia and  the  problems  of  the  Cali- 
fornians, we  shall  come  to  it  in  greater 
detail  and  with  some  analysis.  For  the 
present  it  will  have  to  go  over. 

I shotdd  also  like  to  tell  of  farming  in 
those  fertile  bottoms  and  up  across  well- 
watered  plains;  of  cattle  standing  in  the 
short  grass  and  alfalfa  in  its  wondrous 
green.  The  little  towns  of  Kansas  are 
not  more  fascinating  than  the  farms 
which  have  made  them  p>ossible.  These, 
too,  feel  the  problem  of  America  going 
back  to  work.  The  industrial  problem 
of  labor  supply  comes  home  to  them 
prqtty  keenly  these  days.  In  the  preced- 
ing article  1 spoke  of  the  great  growth 
in  both  the  size  and  number  of  our  auto- 
mobile factories,  and  asked,  without  an- 
swering, from  where  the  labor  was  to 
come  which  would  be  needed  to  operate 
them.  I know  now.  It  is  from  farms — 
farms  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, as  well  as  of  our  other  agricultural 
states.  From  farms  which  can  ill  afford 
to  spare  it. 

A gaunt  Kansas  farmer  rode  beside  me 
one  afternoon  on  Santa  F4  Six  coming 
east  from  Topeka  to  Kansas  City  last 
April. 

“I  am  up  against  it,”  he  finally 
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blurted  out,  after  we  had  attempted  the 
healing  of  all  the  ills  of  a sick  world 
within  the  passing  of  the  all  too  brief 
hour.  “It’s  the  help  problem.  I’ve  got 
to  cut  my  acreage  another  year — ^per- 
haps in  half.  Last  summer  I paid  six 
dollars  a day  and  board  for  workers  to 
help  harvest  my  wheat.  This  year  I 
don’t  seem  able  to  get  them — at  any 
figure.  Next  year  I shall  grow  less 
wheat.” 

Less  wheat!  Less  potatoes.  Less  stock 
upon  the  ranges.  More  hungry,  helpless 
mouths  in  our  growing  cities  to  be  fed. 

Did  you  study  the  census  returns  as 
your  evening  paper  brought  them  to 
you — a few  towns  each  night?  Fasci- 
nating, is  it  not,  to  see  the  growth  of 
wonder  cities  such  as  Flint  or  Akron  or 
Wilmington  or  Bridgeport  ? For  myself, 
however,  I do  not  believe  that  the  figures 
which  indicate  city  growth  will  ever 
fascinate  me  until  I can  be  assured 
that  alongside  of  them  may  be  printed 
statistics  showing  at  least  an  equal,  if 
not  a greater,  growth  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts. Until  then  we  have  a genuine 
cause  for  alarm.  That  such  a growth 
will  eventually  come  I can  have  no 
doubt.  The  pendulum  swings.  It  swings 
very  slowly  indeed,  but  it  does  swing. 

StiU  does  it  swing  cityward,  but  I be- 
lieve that  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will 
begin  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  ought  to  bring  us  back  to  more 
normal  states,  both  of  mind  and  of 
body. 

In  the  mean  time  we  shall  have  to 
make  the  best  of  a very  bad  situation — 
or  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  admission  of  Oriental  labor 
to  our  neglected  farm  acres.  I am  not 
advocating  such  an  admission— not  yet, , 
at  any  rate.  I merely  am  asking  that  it/ 
be  given  serious  consideration,  without 
bias  or  prejudice.  In  our  next  article— 
upon  the  Pacific  coast — we  shall  see 
what  California  has  accomplished,  or 
failed  to  accomplish,  with  this  very  prob- 
lem, and  we  may  find  a means  of  guid- 
ance toward  its  solution  as  a matter  of 
nationaljjolicy. 
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Pompous  cntidsm  win  presently 
approach  him,  and,  with  the  air  of 
settling  everything,  setUe  nothing;  for 
pompouB' criticism,  whidi  should  be  a 
science,  and  not  an  art,  is  neither;  is  no 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  autobiography  of 
critics,  revealing  their  taste  and  educa- 
tion, each  bit  of  it  wearing  forty  masks 
and  setting  up  to  be  the  whole  academy. 
In  the  long  run,  the  people  recommend  a 
work  of  art  to  the  pompous  critic;  they 
sometimes  take  his  recommendations 
temporarily;  but  for  permanent  use  it  is 
he  who  takes  theirs,  yet  remains  un- 
aware that  his  pomposity  is  thas,  after 
all,  a meekness.  Nevertheless,  the  iimo- 
cent  pretenders,  each  under  the  forty 
stately  masks,  will  soon  be  at  work  teD- 
ing  us  something  about  themselves  (most 
of  them  naively  enough,  and  carrying  the 
masks  in  imwitting  imitation  of  historic 
pomposities)  though  they  will  think  they 
are  telling  us  important  things  about 
Mr.  Howells:  to  what  “group”  he 
belonged,  for  instance;  his  relation  to 
Mr.  Hardy;  his  comparative  position  in 
letters;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  zoology. 
With  these  magnificent  inspections  we 
workshop  men,  who  revered  him,  have 
nothing  to  do;  we  can  bring  only  our 
mourning  wreaths. 

We  know  what  he  has  been  to  us,  what 
he  did  for  us,  what  his  strong  and  gentle 
teaching  saved  us  from  doing;  and  in 
time  we  may  be  able  to  make  it  generally 
understood  how  he  led  the  way  out  of 
a wilderness  of  raw  and  fantastic  shapes 
where  many  of  us  dallied,  making  child- 
ish figures  in  imitation  of  the  foolish 
things  we  found  there.  He  was  a critic, 
himself,  indeed;  not  a pompous  one, 
but  one  who  knew  how  to  make  things 
and  showed  how  to  make  them. 


Some  twenty  years  and  more  ago, 
whai  he  was  upon  his  “lecture  tom"*' 
about  the  country,  he  came  to  a midland 
city  where  a nervous  young  writer,  just 
be^nning  to  publish,  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  local  cornier  or  guide,  to  take 
him  to  the  dinner  given  for  him  and  to 
the  church  where  he  was  to  speak,  and 
to  see  to  his  comfortable  accommodation 
generally.  No  privilege  could  have  been 
thought  greater  by  the  young  man,  vdio 
had  met  Mr.  HoweUs  but  once  before, 
and  then  imder  imfortimate  circum- 
stances; for  the  youth,  a glee-club  per- 
former just  out  of  college,  had  suddenly, 
to  his  own  utter  horror,  been  called  upon 
to  rise,  at  a Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the 
Lantern  Club,  and  sing  a solo  without 
accompaniment.  Already  speechless  to 
find  himself  in  the  same  room  with  Mr. 
Howells,  it  was  more  possible  for  him  to 
find  a voice  for  singing  than  words  to 
decline,  but  the  voice  he  found  was  a 
quavering  one  at  a pitch  nature  had 
never  planned  for  him,  and  the  noises 
he  made  in  his  struggle  were  so  strange 
that  four  years  later,  w’hen  he  was  ap- 
pointed a day’s  courier  for  this  illustrious 
auditor,  the  vocalist  was  still  anxious  to 
explain  that  the  sounds  had  been  unin- 
tentional, and  the  honor  of  making  them 
unsought. 

Of  com"se  .Mr.  Howells  had  forgotten; 
probably  a great  many  people  had  sung 
to  him  almost  as  badly.  He  was  all 
kindness,  as  he  always  was,  and,  having 
heard  somewhere  that  his  guide  was  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
novelist,  he  sympathetically  told  him 
something  about  the  pompous  sort  of 
critics,  as  the  two  drove  to  the  lecture 
together  in  a slow  little  cab.  What  he 
said  was  not  to  be  forgotten;  nor  was  his 
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kind,  sad  voice,  a little  pityingly  amused, 
as  he  talked.  “Ah,  you’ll  find  they  can 
still  hurt  you  long  after  their  power 
"to  please  you  is  gone!”  And  he  went 
on  to  sketch  Tennyson’s  picture  of  a 
critic — a tiny,  almost  imperceptible  fig- 
ure in  the  remotest  distance,  no  more 
than  a dot  on  the  horizon.  “But  this 
little,  little  figure,  so  far  from  you, 
shoots  an  arrow;  and  the  arrow  comes 
all  that  long,  long  way  and  finally  drops 
down  into  your  breast!” 

To  the  young  courier  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  anything  could  strike  into 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  spoke.  He 
was  our  great  figure  in  letters,  secure  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  his  days  dominant 
at  the  very  top  of  iK>ssible  attainment. 
All  over  the  country  he  was  an  actual 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  his  readers,  and 
he  had  the  best  readers.  Here  and  there 
one  found  a person,  otherwise  intelligent, 
who  “didn’t  care  for  Howells,”  just  as 
there  are  intelligent  people  who  do  not 
care  for  Rembrandt  or  George  Washing- 
ton, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  leaving  out 
specialists,  virtually  all  of  the  intelligent 
readers  of  Howells’s  day  are  Howells 
readers.  “All  my  life,”  one  of  them 
wrote,  this  winter,  “I  have  thought  of 
him  whenever  anything  important  hap- 
pened to  me,  or  whenever  I saw  any- 
thing that  interested  me  a great  deal. 
‘There!’  I’d  always  say  to  myself, 
‘what  would  Mr.  Howells  think  of 
that?*  How  strange  it  seems,  some- 
times, that  I have  never  seen  him!  It  is 
he  who  is  responsible  for  whatever  I have 
in  the  way  of  a mind.” 

She  was  not  isolated  in  this  view,  but 
typical,  a reader  from  that  day  when,  in 
the  public  mind,  he  had  a coadjutor; 
when  it  was  thought  the  knowing  thing 
to  speak  the  two  names  together, 
“Howells  and  James”;  and  Life  drew 
Howells  and  James  as  analytical  sur- 
geons coldly  dissecting  and  scrutinizing 
bits  of  hearts,  in  a laboratory.  “It  is 
he  who  is  responsible  for  whatever  I have 
in  the  way  of  a mind,”  she  wrote;  and 
there  is  laurel  for  him  worth  the  win- 
ning, for  her  meaning  is  that  his  writing 


showed  her  more  than  how  to  read 
books;  it  showed  her  how  to  read  her 
own  life.  “Wayside  hints,”  George 
Meredith  called  novels. 

“Howells  and  James,”  we  said,  in 
those  days,  forcing  this  partnership  our- 
selves where  so  little  of  a real  partner- 
ship existed;  and  the  novel-skimmers, 
who  knew  neither  Howells  nor  James,  but 
spoke  of  them  together  thus  glibly, 
meant  Silas  Lapham  when  they  said 
“Howells,”  because  in  Lapham  had  been 
found  a type  of  American  business  man, 
so  “everybody”  read  the  book;  while  in 
Daisy  Miller  (from  whom  Mr.  James  so 
long  failed  to  escape,  strive  as  he  did) 
“everj'body”  had  discovered  a type  of 
American  girl.  “Henry  James”  meant 
Daisy  Miller  to  the  “public”  until  the 
later  accruement  of  a legend  which  left  his 
name  finally  established  in  security  as 
the  symbol  of  impenetrable  subtlety. 

A light-minded  painter,  “talking  art,’* 
said  that  popular  liking  for  a picture  de- 
pends upon  the  imitative  fidelity  of  the 
painter  and  the  public’s  familiarity  with 
the  subject.  A farmer  sees  a painting  ol 
a coonskin  tacked  upon  a bam  door, 
faithful  to  the  last  hair  and  knot-hole. 
“There!”  he  says.  “That’s  art.  I could 
look  at  it  all  day.  I’d  like  to  own  it. 
How  much  is  it?”  And  there  was  the 
old  story  of  the  rivalry  between  two 
Greek  painters;  each  painted  a picture 
for  a great  prize,  and,  on  the  appointed 
day,  each  brought  forth  his  painting  be- 
fore the  multitude.  The  first  removed 
the  veil  that  covered  his  picture  and  re- 
vealed a cluster  of  grapes  so  lifelike  in 
color  and  form  that  a bird  flew  down  and 
pecked  at  the  fruit.  “My  grapes  are  so 
true  they  have  fooled  the  bird;  I claim 
the  prize.”  And,  turning  to  the  second 
painter,  “Now  remove  the  veil  from 
your  picture  and  see  if  you  can  fool  a 
bird.” 

“The  prize  is  mine,”  said  the  second. 

“I  have  fooled  my  rival,  himself  a 
painter.  The  veil  is  my  picture.” 

With  an  “American  reading  public*’ 
that  found  “the  American  business 
man”  and  “the  great  American  girl”  its 
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most  important  and  most  familiar  types, 
SUaa  Lapham  and  Daxty  Miller  could  not 
fail  of  a popularity  overshadowing  (so 
far  as  that  pubhc  went)  the  other  popu- 
larities of  “Howells  and  James.’*  How- 
ever, it  is  now  only  in  the  memories  of 
the  middle-aged  and  elderly  that  the 
names  are  linked.  With  the  coming  ol 
the  twentieth  century,  Howells  was 
Howells,  and  James  was  James;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  no  newspaper  sketch  of 
Mr.  Howells,  however,  brief,  has  omitted 
to  mention  Silas  Lapham,  since  the  day 
the  book  was  published. 

It  is  a great  novel,  but  overshadows 
other  books  of  his  in  the  minds  of 
only  those  who  have  not  read  the  others. 
The  wluJe  great  mass  of  Howells’s 
work  is  Howells  and  has  made  him 
the  force  that  he  is  in  American  life  and 
American  thinking;  and,  upon  American 
reading  and  writing,  the  greatest  influence 
that  American  letters  has  produced.  And 
the  mass  of  his  work  is  voluminous;  he 
published  more  than  one  hundred  books, 
though  a great  quantity  of  his  writiitg  for 
magazines  is  not  yet  in  “book  form.” 

In  all  this  prodigy  of  production  there 
is  not  a cheap  word  or  ui  insignificant 
one;  yet  he  wrote  dramas  and  farces  and 
the  libretto  of  a comic  opera!  Probably 
every  elderly  amateur  in  the  country  has 
played  in  some  of  the  farces;  but  one 
need  not  be  elderly  to  have  done  that; 
these  gaieties  of  his  are  as  merry  and  true 
to-day  as  ever  they  were.  How  they  did 
go  over  the  country  as  they  came  out! 
They  began  to  be  acted  everywhere 
witl^  a week  or  two  of  their  publica- 
tion, and  a college  boy  of  the  late 
’eighties  and  “golden  ’nineties”  came 
home  at  Christmas  to  be  either  in  the 
audience  at  a Howells  farce  or  in  the 
cast  that  gave  it.  Few  things  were 
smer.  “Popular?”  Yes,  Mr.  Howells 
was  popular;  and  he  was  also  “the  other 
thing  for  the  few” — ^but  never  either 
popular  or  “the  other  thing”  delib- 
erately; he  coiuted  neither  the  great 
conunon  audience  nor  the  great  little 
audience;  he  courted  not  at  all. 

He  went  his  own  way,  not  the  way  of 


any  audience,  and,  thon^  he  had  a 
great  many  thoughts  that  could  not  be 
made  plain  to  “the  multitude,”  he  made 
those  thoughts  as  plain  as  such  thoughts 
could  be  made  in  writing;  exquisite 
clarity  is  one  of  his  domiiumt  character- 
istics. Clarity  was  in  the  A’ery'  nature  of 
him.  With  seeming  ease,  he  wrought 
intricate  marvels  of  construction,  beau- 
tiful little  phrases  delicately  set  like 
jewels  into  interlaced  clauses,  but  all  of 
transparent  crystal,  hlark  Twain  said 
it  best,  in  that  para^aph  quoted  some- 
times of  late  in  the  newspapers: 

Where  does  he  get  that  easy  and  effortless 
flow  of  his  speech,  and  its  cadenced  and  un- 
dulating rhythm  and  its  architectural  felici- 
ties of  construction,  its  graces  of  expression, 
its  pemmican  quality  of  compression,  and  all 
that?  All  in  shining  good  order  in  the  begin- 
ning. all  extraordinary,  and  all  just  as  shin- 
ing, just  as  extraordinary  to-day,  after  forty 
years  of  diligent  wear  and  tear  and  use.  He 
passed  his  fortieth  year  long  and  long  ago; 
but  I think  his  English  of  to-day — his|  per- 
fect English,  I wish  to  say — can  throw  down 
the  glove  before  his  English  of  that  antique 
time  and  not  be  afraid. 

Mark  Twain  was  not  mistaken,  and 
Mr.  Howells’s  English — “his  perfect 
English  ” — ^was  to  continue  the  challenge 
unafraid  for  years  after  Mark  Twain  had 
paid  it  this  tribute.  Mr.  Howells’s  beau- 
tifully made  English  never  faltered  and 
was  with  him  to  his  final  hour  among  us. 
His  last  article  to  be  published  before  his 
death  (printed  in  the  December  number 
of  this  magazine,  “Eighty  Years  and 
After,”)  is  of  a velvet  texture  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  one;  not  smpassed 
by  Mr.  Howells’s  own  younger  self. 
Written  at  eighty  - three,  written  of 
that  age  as  no  one  else  has  ever  writ- 
ten of  it,  explaining  it  and  the  dec- 
ades approaching  it  so  that  the  whole 
junior  view  of  old  age  may  now  be 
illuminated  to  a new'  comprehension, 
this  essay  is  in  its  workmanship  as  mysti- 
fying, coming  from  a man  of  his  years,  as 
are  some  of  the  historic  precocities  of 
genius  at  the  other  end  of  life.  Reading 
the  superb  •writing,  for  it  is  superb,  one 
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feels  that  its  sore  contriving,  its  rich  and 
graceful  weaving,  could  come  from  only 
sudi  pains  as  hands  youth  or  brave 
middle-age  are  strong  enough,  elastic 
enough,  to  take. 

Yet,  when  cme  thinks  of  what  he  had 
accomplished,  there  is  no  marvd  that 
Ms  prodigious  vigor  was  never  lessened, 
but  remained  his  when  he  had  become  an 
octogenarian.  For,  to  put  briefly  a part 
of  his  accomplishment,  he  revolutionized 
his  country’s  best  taste  in  “creative  lit- 
erature;’’ he  destroyed  the  tawdry  gew- 
gawed  idols  and  lifted  up  in  their  place 
honest  standards  not  fringed  with  tinsdi. 
It  was  slow  work;  he  did  it  patient^, 
without  oratory,  without  nagging,  and 
without  invective;  if  he  complained,  his 
tone  was  tolerantly  derisive.  Slow, 
steady,  and  at  times  obscured,  his  revo- 
lution was  acemnplished  by  means  of  a 
growing  influence  which  became  in  time 
the  most  profound  and  subtle  that  has 
been  exerted  upon  the  letters  of  his  coun- 
try. It  is,  indeed,  a deeper  influence 
than  yet  appears  upon  the  surface  of 
things,  for  its  growth  is  not  arrested,  new 
has  it  reached  the  full  that  it  is  destined 
to  reach;  but  it  is  irresistible,  because  it 
offers  better  for  poorer;  therefore  it  wiH 
live  and  will  hove  its  way.  There  is  a 
problem  here  which  may  be  left  derelict 
in  company  with  another:  Did  he  edu- 
cate the  readers  first,  and  thus  provide 
them  for  the  authors,  or  did  he  educate 
the  authors  first  and  thus  provide  them 
for  the  readers?  We  abandon  the 
question  with  that  of  the  primary 
appearance  of  the  hen  or  her  egg. 
The  great  thing  is  that  something  was 
done. 

His  influence  is  not  that  simple  one, 
an  effect  upon  imitators.  He  has  had 
these  in  great  numbers,  of  course,  for 
vigor  always  draws  them,  and  whenever 
a new  vigor  appears  they  flock  after  it, 
usually  producing  flaccidities  done  with 
the  mere  gesture  of  the  vigor  they  are 
following — often  following  so  blindly,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  them  are  as  inno- 
cently unconscious  of  what  they  are 
doing  as  is  the  “public’’  that  reads  them. 


Until  after  the  Civil'  W»  most  of  our 
imitators  reproduced  fragments  of  Scott, 
Bulwer,  Poe,  Coqp»,  or  of  the  great 
British  apostles  of  ebullience,  and  later 
some  were  cau^t  by  traaslations  of 
French  realists,  so  that  we  had  Amer- 
ican novels  written  in  the  manner  of 
Zola’s  translators.  Howells  had  both 
English  and  American  hnitators,  most  of 
them  less  faithful  in  counterfeit  than  the 
followers  of  Henry  James,  howe^"e^,  for 
the  latter’s  “mannerinns’’  are  much  the 
more  pronounced,  much  the  more  iur 
fectious,  and  prevail  heavily  nowadays, 
often  in  combination  with  those  of  Mr. 
Conrad;  whereby  you  may  see  some- 
thing like  a whole  “school  of  younger 
writers,”  whose  woric  is  consistently  out 
of  James  and  Conrad,  even  to  the  build- 
ing of  half  a sentence  with  the  one  and 
the  rest  ot  it  with  the  other.  But  it  is 
with  great  diflSculty  that  any  device  in 
Mr.  Howells’s  writing  may  be  wrought 
upon  to  answer  such  definition  as  “man- 
nerism” or  “trick  of  expression”;  his 
wwk  is  all  too  smooth  in  those  undula- 
tions Mark  Twain  mentioned,  and  the 
existence  of  a train  of  imitators  is  a fact 
not  particularly  significant  compared  to 
the  great  fact  of  his  revolutionary  influ- 
ence. When  the  tribe  has  a great  chief, 
it  is  only  a symptom  that  some  of  the 
medicine-men  borrow  his  robe  and  feath- 
ers, liking  to  be  mbtaken  for  a great 
man,  and  that  some  of  the  young  braves 
copy  his  stride  in  admiration.  What 
counts  is  the  sanity  his  opinions  impose 
upon  all  the  tribe.  What  counts  is  his 
showing  them  the  truth,  and,  if  they 
must  have  fetishes,  his  giving  them  bet- 
ter ones  than  they  had.  The  figure  holds 
well  enough,  for  there  is  a sort  of  tribe  of 
readers  and  authors. 

Mr.  Howells  had  no  self-consciousness 
in  his  chieftainship,  nor  did  he  appear  to 
have  any  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
chief — ^in  fact,  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  he 
ever  thought  of  such  a thing.  Being  a 
chief  did  not  interest  him;  what  he 
wanted  was  to  see  wiser  readers  and 
wiser  authors,  whether  he  or  another 
helped  to  make  them  so.  He  loved  ex- 
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cellent  writing,  was  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  words  and  their  placing.  How  could 
he  be  otherwise,  who  used  “his  perfect 
English”?  Yet  he  could  be  somewhat 
tolerant  of  a flawed  taste  or  of  ignorance 
in  “prose”  when  another  quality,  his 
first  demand,  was  made  evident.  His 
first  demand,  his  whole  great  point  for 
his  own  art,  was  that  fiction  should  be 
lifelike;  that  the  pictures  it  made  should 
be  truthful.  Here  was  this  bookman’s 
real  passion,  after  all — life,  not  books. 
Or,  you  might  say  he  felt  that  art  is 
man’s  praise  of  God,  and  that  man,  in 
order  to  praise,  should  seek  God  as  He 
shows  Himself  in  His  works. 

George  Harvey,  quoting  David 
Munro,  of  blessed  memory  and  one  time 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  says 
that  Munro  found  a true  epitome  when  he 
said  Mr.  Howells  was  “a  man  who  in 
conversation  appears  as  the  gentlest  of 
spirits,  but,  directly  he  takes  his  pen  in 
hand,  becomes  the  master.”  This  is 
true,  and  yet,  pen  in  hand,  he  was  still  as 
gentle  as  a master  can  be.  Much,  much 
more  he  condemned  by  his  silence  than 
by  his  sjjeech;  you  will  better  learn 
what  he  despised  by  what  he  praised 
than  by  what  he  attacked. 

“The  gentlest  of  spirits,”  said  that 
hearty  Scotchman,  David  Munro,  a gen- 
tle spirit  himself,  and  a lively  one.  Mr. 
Howells’s  gentleness  was  another  thing 
he  had  “bom  to  him,  no  doubt,”  but  he 
added  to  the  native  quality  something 
grown  out  of  his  experience  and  his  ac- 
cumulated understanding  of  opposite 
types.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  Mark 
Twain  and  Henry  James  finding  an  easy 
common  ground  for  intercourse;  it  is 
diflScult  to  imagine  their  “getting  to- 
gether” heartily  and  companionably, 
liking  each  other  and  each  other’s  work. 
But  Mr.  Howells  was  happily  intimate 
with  both  of  them  for  a long  lifetime,  and 
loved  them  and  what  they  wrote  and 
said.  And  here  stood  a noble  triiun- 


virate,  united  by  Mr.  Howells  and  by 
nobility,  but  not  by  any  similarity  of 
work,  except  that  each  one  dug  all  his 
life  for  truth.  When  these  three  are  so 
lately  gone  from  us  it  is  strange  to  hear 
sometimes  that,  so  far,  we  “need  have 
no  illusion  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
an  American  literature.”  Of  course 
“time  will  bring  them  their  meed,”  as 
usual.  And  with  Mr.  Howells,  as  with 
every  great  man,  we  begin  to  find  him  by 
losing  him. 

Those  favored  people  who  saw  the 
two  friends,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mark 
Twain,  together  in  this  flesh  will  now 
often  bring  to  mind  that  happy  picture, 
for  it  helps  to  dull  the  smart  of  new  grief 
to  iwall  the  merry  moods  of  absent 
travelers,  and  Mr.  Howells  was  almost 
always  merry  when  he  was  with  Mark 
Twain.  Both  their  heads  were  white 
when  men  now  middle-aged  first  saw 
them.  Below  the  great  shock  of  Mark 
Twain’s  white  mane  his  remote  blue 
gleam  of  eye  concealed  his  purpose,  as 
his  voice  did,  until  he  came  to  the  cli- 
maxing revelation  it  was  his  way  to  pack 
into  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  re- 
mark of  his;  while  Mr.  Howells,  his 
perfect  audience,  would  visibly  adore 
each  word  as  it  slowly  came,  and  rock 
and  cry  with  laughter  as  noiseless  as  he 
could  make  it. 

“The  gentlest  of  spirits,”  and  the 
wise.st;  thus  he  will  be  remembered. 
Yet  there  was  no  softness  in  his  gentle- 
ness. His  gentleness  was  the  human 
kindness  of  a powerful  iconoclast  who 
began  the  overturning  of  the  false  gods. 
He  lived  to  see  the  fragments  derided 
and  his  destructive  work  well  on  toward 
completion;  but,  more  than  this,  his 
iconoclasm  was  not  anarchic;  he  pulled 
down  a p>oor  thing,  not  merely  to  pull 
down;  he  did  it  to  set  up  a better.  He 
remembered  that  when  half-gods  go  the 
gods  should  arrive,  and  he  had  tfie  gods 
with  him. 
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JOHN  SUNDERLAND,  at  twenty- 
three,  had  reached  the  peak  of  ^ 
wisdom  and  was  a pessimbt.  Looking 
bade  to  that  long-distant  day  when  first 
he  had  been  set  upon  this  earth,  he  knew 
that  since  then  he  had  learned  many 
things.  The  most  important  were: 

1.  When  an  unknown  girl’s  name  is 
spoken  one’s  mind  immediately  pictures 
tins  ^1  its  entrancingly  beautiful;  yet 
when  one  meets  her  one  finds  she  is^oot. 

2.  When  one  hears  a feminine  voice  on 
the  other  side  of  a wall  one  thrills  with 
the  certitude  that  the  voice  belongs  to 
pulchritude  incomparable;  yet  when 
one  has  passed  the  wall,  it  does  not. 

8.  As  long  as  one  is  walking  behind  a 
girl  she  is  a goddess.  But  when  one  is 
passing  her  with  a quick  side  glance  her 
nose  isn’t  right. 

Knowing  all  this,  and  having  no  inten- 
tion of  being  the  dupe  of  life,  John  had 
fashioned  for  himself  a system.  This 
was,  to  expect  always  the  worst.  Then, 
when  the  worst  came,  one  was  not  at  all 
surprised;  and  if  what  came  was  not 
altogether  the  worst,  one  was  content. 

From  which  it  must  not  be  deduced 
that  John  was  gloomy,  pale,  and  in- 
grown.  He  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a 
smooth-browed  youth  who  had  done  all 
his  profound  thinking  on  the  fly,  while 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower.  He  was 
not  as  introspective  as  he  believed  him- 
self to  be.  On  the  contrary,  when  set 
down  face  to  face  with  himself  all  alone, 
he  usually  had  a very  poor  time.  So, 
when  his  oculist  said,  ‘1  use  drops;  you 
wfll  have  to  make  an  appointment  and 
then  stay  with  your  eyes  shut  for  two 
hours,”  John  was  filled  with  dismay. 

He  had  gone  to  the  oculist  partly  be- 
cause of  a fancied  eye  strain  (he  had 


taken  to  painting  lately),  but  specially 
because  all  the  youths  of  his  generation 
were  coming  out  in  homed  spectacles 
and  he  thought  he  would  like  to  be 
obliged  to  wear  them.  The  doctor’s 
ultimatum,  thou^,  almost  discouraged 
him  out  df  the  plan. 

“Two  hours?”  he  protested.  “Doing 
nothing,  nothing  at  i^?  Not  even  read- 
ing a magazine?” 

“You  certainly  must  not  read,”  said 
the  physician.  “You  will  have  to  hold 
your  eyes  tight  shut.  You  must  keep 
the  light  out  of  them  entirely  while  the 
drops  work.  But  that  will  take  only 
two  hours,”  he  added,  with  that  easy 
resignation  we  have  for  other  persons’ 
hardships. 

John  considered  a minute,  then  sur- 
rendered and  put  down  his  name  for 
Saturday,  two  o’clock.  The  result, 
which  he  already  visualized,  was,  he 
decided,  worth  some  trouble. 

As  the  time  of  the  appointment  ap- 
proached, though,  he  found  himself  dis- 
liking it  increasingly.  Two  hours  all  by 
oneself,  doing  nothing — he  could  not 
think  of  anything  worse.  He  tried  a dis- 
creet experiment.  He  looked  at  the 
time,  shut  his  eyes,  and  waited.  When 
he  thought  he  had  been  thus  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  Only  half  a minute 
had  gone!  This  reduced  him  to  despair. 
He  calculated  that,  if  half  a minute  with 
eyes  shut  seemed  fifteen  minutes,  then 
two  hours  with  eyes  shut  would  seem 
six  hundred  hours.  Six  hundred  hours 
in  that  doctor’s  oflSce,  all  by  himself,  do- 
ing nothing.  No,  that  was  imi>ossible! 
Feeling  the  need  of  sympathy,  he  con- 
fided in  Sam. 

The  two  were  at  the  time  each  in  his 
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room  of  the  siiite  which,  since  their  re- 
cent graduation  from  college,  they 
shared  in  the-big  city.  Each  in  his  room, 
with  the  door  open  between,  stood  be- 
fore the  mirror  of  his  dreSser,  preening 
before  going  out  for  the  evening  to  a 
place  held  carefully  secret  from  the 
other — adjusting  his  tie,  or  slicking  his 
hair  back  in  the  accepted  style  of  the 
period,  which  aimed  at  giving  every  man 
the  appearance  of  a canvas-back  duck. 
John  threw  his  confession  out  through 
the  door,  and  Sam  immediately  came  in, 
a dripping  military  brush  in  each  hand, 
interested  and  sardonic. 

“Well,”  he  suggested,  intelligently, 
“why  don’t  you  do  something?” 

“What  can  I do,  in  a doctor’s  office, 
with  my  eyes  shut?”  John  waited. 

Sam  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling,  received 
inspiration,  and,  without  hesitation, 
voiced  it. 

“Twirl  your  thumbs,”  he  said. 

John  gave  him  a malevolent  look,  and 
switched  his  indignation  to  the  currying 
down  to  liistrous  flatness  of  the  last  of  his 
recalcitrant  locks. 

Sam  set  himself  to  thinking  some 
more.  He  thought  with  his  nose  to  the 
ceiling;  he  thought  with  his  eyes  upon 
his  feet.  “I’ll  tell  you,”  he  cried, 
brightly.  “I’ll  tell  you!  Have  sweet 
music  played  you!” 

He  meant  by  this  nothing  helpful;  he 
meant  by  this  only  sarcasm.  For,  after 
having  played  tackle  to  John’s  end  on 
the  same  football  team  for  three  years, 
he  had  seen  John’s  lately  acquired  en- 
thusiasm for  music  with  concern,  exas- 
peration, and  sorrow.  But  one  can  never 
be  sure  of  the  effect  of  one’s  words;  it 
is  dangerous  to  suggest.  At  these  words, 
evilly  meant  as  they  were,  John  felt  him- 
self penetrated  by  the  ray  of  an  idea. 
This  grew  swiftly  to  full  light. 

“Get  me  the  paper!”  he  shouted. 

The  command  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  Sam,  before  he  knew  it,  had  brought 
the  newspaper  which  John  could  have 
obtained  himself.  John  threw  it  across 
the  table,  opened  to  the  theatrical  an- 
nouncements, ran  his  finger  down  the 


columns,  halted  it,  read  carefully,  and 
chuckled. 

“Sam,”  he  said,  “we  are  going  to  a 
concert  Saturday.  The  Philmelodic 
plays  at  Carnegie  Hall.  That’s  only  a 
block  and  a half  from  the  doctor’s  office. 
We’ll  go  together;  I’ll  take  my  drops, 
then  you’ll  take  me.  You’ll  take  me  to 
the  concert,  and  you’ll  sit  with  me  like  a 
good  boy.  It  will  civilize  you,  it  will  do 
you  good — ” 

“Like  a little  fish  I will!”  said  Sam, 
recovering.  “Like  a white  rabbit!  Sat- 
urday I’m  going  skating.  And  if  I don’t 
I’ll  play  handball.  And  if  I don’t  I’ll 
swim — ^in  the  Sound — amid  the  icebergs. 
-But  no  concertina  for  me!” 

John  realized  that  the  sincerity  of  this 
vehemence  left  no  hope  for  argument, 
and  steered  into  a compromise.  “Well, 
you  can  take  me  there,  anyway,  and 
then  come  for  me  when  it  is  over.” 

Sam  sniffed  at  the  proposition  suspi- 
ciously, saw  no  chance  of  a trap,  and 
consented. 

“Very  well,”  he  agreed.  “I’ll  take 
you  to  the  place,  I’D  put  you  in  your 
seat — and  then  good-by.  At  the  end  oi 
the  jamboree  I’D  come  back  for  you  and 
lead  you  to  the  doctor’s  like  the  bUnd 
man’s  dog.  But  I don’t  stay  in  between, 
mind  you.  No  sitting  in  that  hall  for 
me,  with  a lot  of  long-hairs,  listening  to 
piccolos!” 

According  to  this  understanding,  on 
Saturday  the  two  appeared  at  the  ocu- 
Dst’s  office,  where  a pretty,  starchy, 
white  nurse  with  soft,  bared  arms  plac^ 
in  John’s  eyes  the  elixir  which  for  two 
hours  was  to  plunge  him  into  Stygian 
night.  “ Keep  them  shut,”  she  warned, 
graciously,  smoothing  down  the  lids  with 
a touch  like  a light  caress.  Upon  which, 
this  command  f6rtifi<‘B  by  a thick  black 
bandage,  he  felt  himself  taken  vigor- 
ously in  tow  by  Sam.  He  felt  himself 
led  outside,  across  the  street,  along  a 
long  block,  up  steps.  They  were  in  the 
lobby  now.  Propping  him  up  against 
the  wall,  Sam  left  him  to  buy  the  ticket. 
This  seemed  to  take  an  unconscionably 
long  time,  but  Sam  at  last  returned. 
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yet  no  one.  He  sent  over  an  investigat- 
ing hand  to  be  sure.  No,  the  seat  was 
empty;  no  one  was  there.  When  she 
came,  who  would  she  be? 

He  remembered  his  system,  of  expect- 
ing always  the  worst,  and  answered. 
Probably  a he.” 

All  about  him  now  was  a rustling  of 
settling  draperies  and  a subdued  but 
eager  rumor  like  the  cackling  of  a barn- 
yard far  away.  A charming  phenome- 
non followed — the  invisible  orchestra, 
upon  the  stage,  tuned  up.  Strings 
hummed  delicately,  the  reeds  gave  short 
runs  of  notes  like  drops  of  dew,  a harp 
cascaded  all  the  way  down  and  all  the 
way  up  again,  discreet  brasses  blew  forth 
bubbles  of  gold.  All  these  voices,  un- 
related, singing  each  to  itself  in  its  own 
small  world,  yet  united  in  a wild,  free 
harmony  like  birds  in  a glade. 

A baton  tapped  upon  a desk;  all  the 
small  voices  scurried  to  silence,  as  if 
frightened;  there  was  a last  trill  of  some 
disobedient  flute,  a second  rap,  and 
then — 

And  then,  simultaneously  with  the 
striking  up  of  the  orchestra,  John  knew 
that  she  had  come.  The  seat  to  his  right 
was  occupied;  she  was  there.  He  knew 
it,  truth  to  tell,  partly  through  the  evi- 
dence of  a sense  much  and  wrongly 
decried — through  a fragrance  of  violet, 
of  pale  violet,  of  the  shadow  of  the  ghost 
of  a pale  violet.  But  he  knew  it  also, 
and  still  more  surely,  through  something 
still  more  impalpable  and  subtle,  yet 
ever  the  more  penetrating,  which  could 
not  be  analyzed,  which  had  no  name, 
and  yet  which,  invading  his  being  deli- 
ciously, made  him  as  sure,  as  sure  as 
could  be.  Not  for  the  slightest  fraction 
of  a second  did  he  think  the  presence 
there  by  his  side  masculine. 

But  he  was  the  child  of  a sceptic  cen- 
tury. After  a minute,  under  the  cover  of 
the  torrents  of  music  now  flowing  from 
the  orchestra,  he  sent  out  his  right  hand 
on  an  imp)erceptible  tour  of  exploration 
just  beyond  the  legal  confines  of  his  seat. 
The  scout  did  not  go  far,  and  John 
thrilled  to  the  message.  His  fingers  had 


touched  the  softness  of  a sealskin  cloak; 
his  heart  leaped  to  the  corroboration. 

It  was  a girl  who  sat  there  by  him — a 
beautiful  girl! 

They  sat  side  by  side,  he  and  she;  he 
in  his  darkness,  she  in  the  light,  but  both 
enveloped  in  music;  it  was  exquisite. 

The  discovery  he  had  lately  made  he  did 
not  allow  to  become  useless;  every  now 
and  then  he  moved  his  little  finger  and 
brought  it  into  light  contact  with  the 
warm,  soft  fur,  and  heaped  surety  upion 
surety,  proof  upon  proof,  thrill  upon 
thrill. 

It  came  to  him  suddenly,  though,  that 
one  does  not  wear  a garment  of  fur  in 
a hot  concert-hall.  The  cloak  was  not  on 
her;  she  had  cast  it  on  the  back  of  the 
seat  behind  her,  where  it  served  as  back- 
ground to  her  beauty:  what  he  had 
been  caressing  so  guardedly  was  some- 
thing detached  from  her! 

The  sense  of  this  disappointment, 
however,  was  soon  lost.  The  thing  was 
charming  as  it  was — this  being  in  a black 
night  with  an  exquisite  presence  divined 
by  his  side.  And  this,  to  music!*  He 
found  himself  turning  poet.  He  fash- 
ioned a proverb.  “To  sit  silent  and  with 
closed  eyes  by  beauty  divined  by — ” it 
began. 

It  refused  to  do  anything  but  begin, 
however,  and  after  a few  vague  efforts 
he  gave  up  his  search  for  a second  clause. 

His  mind  took  refuge  from  idleness  in  a 
contemplation  of  the  probable  quality  of 
the  beauty  invisible  to  him.  She  was 
dark,  he  decided.  She  had  brown  eyes — 
great  gazelle  eyes,  liquid  and  profound. 

Her  eyelids  were  a little  heavy,  he  de- 
cided, and  long-fringed;  her  beauty  was 
a little  austere  and  sad,  yet  infinitely 
tender. 

How  much  better  it  was  not  to  speak! 

How  superb  to  forgo  the  gabblings  of 
mere  words  and  thus  to  sit  side  by  side 
in  silent  and  secret  communication, 
walled  in  on  all  sides,  as  if  in  a cell,  by 
the  shifting  tap>estries  of  the  music! 

This  being  settled,  he  was  taken  with 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  speak  to  her, 
to  hear  her  voice. 
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“That  was  the  scherzo,  wasn’t  it?”  he 
brightly  asked. 

“It  was,”  the  marvelous  voice  an- 
swered, fireworks  in  his  night.  “Yes, 
that  was  the  scherzo.” 

“ And  now  we  are  going  to  have  the 
finale,”  he  continued,  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  the  golden  voice  chimed,  “the 
finale  comes  now.” 

How  well  they  agreed!  Two  minds, 
etc. ; two  souls,  etc. ! O Ecstasy ! 

There  was  no  symphony  after  that — 
short  selections  followed,  each  itself.  A 
blessed  soprano  sang  three  distinct  and 
separate  songs,  and  then  was  prodigal 
with  two  encores,  so  that  five  times  John 
obtained  commimication  and  was  an- 
swered. The  orchestra  continued  his 
good  fortune.  He  said,  “What  was 
that?”  and  heard  her  exquisitely  reply, 
“Mendelssohn’s  ‘Fingal’s  Cave.’”  He 
said,  “And  what  was  that?”  and  heard 
her  answer,  ineffably,  “Weber’s  ‘Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance.’”  By  that  time  a 
sweet  sense  of  companionship,  of  secrets 
shared,  was  in  his  heart  so  strong  that 
he  knew  it  must  also  dwell  in  hers. 

But  the  best  of  moments — especially 
the  best — ^have  a way  of  passing.  The 
concert  came  to  an  end  with  a crashing 
chord. 

John,  sitting  there  blindly,  felt  the 
audience  flowing  out  about  him  as  a tide 
leaves  a stranded  boat.  He  knew  She 
had  arisen  and  stood  near  him.  Then 
suddenly  he  knew  she  was  not  alone. 
Some  one  was  standing  by  her,  some  one 
who  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  to 
her  right.  She  was  not  alone — every- 
thing was  spoiled! 

Then  he  heard  her  say:  “This  way, 
mother.  Turn  this  way.  It’s  this  hook — 
there,  I have  it  now!” 

“Mother!”  his  being  silently  sang. 
“It  is  her  mother,  only  her  mother! 
Mother — the  sweetest  word  of  tongue  or 
pen!” 

He  knew  they  were  putting  on  their 
furs.  A small  moment  of  hesitation  fol- 
lowed, and  then,  “Good  afternoon!”  he 
heard.  “Good  afternoon!”  he  cried, 
hastily  rising  in  his  night.  A gentle 


rustling  along  the  aisle  diminished,  grew 
faint,  distant — they  were  gone,  she  was 
gone! 

John  sat  down  heavily  and  waited  for 
Sam.  He  felt  very  much  alone.  The 
general  swirl  of  departure  which  had 
been  around  him  at  first  had  now  with- 
drawn far  from  him,  about  the  exits — a 
milling  there,  a shu£9ing  of  feet  and 
drone  of  conversations.  It  diminished, 
it  stilled/  the  hall  was  hollow  and  empty. 

He  cursed  the  faithless  Sam.  “Why 
couldn’t  he  be  on  time!”  A minute 
passed,  and  a door  banged  shut  with  a 
definite  accent.  “Good  Lord!  I’ll  be 
locked  in!”  he  thought,  and  a second 
bang  completed  his  panic.  Picking  up 
his  hat  and  overcoat,  he  groped  his  way 
out  of  the  row  of  seats  and  slowly  up 
the  carpeted  incline  of  the  main  aisle. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  ere  he  en- 
countered a most  lovely  phenomenon — 
the  golden  voice,  afloat  there  somewhere 
before  him,  a will-o’-the-wisp  in  the 
darkness.  It  was  saying: 

“I  beg  your  pardon — ^but  couldn’t  we 
help  you  ? Aren’t  you  a bit  lost?” 

‘'Could  you  help  me?”  he  cried,  en- 
thusiastically. “I  should  think  you 
could!  Am  I lost?  I’m  very  much 
lost.  My  chum,  who  was  to  meet  me 
here,  has  failed  me  and  I’m  going  to  be 
locked  in!” 

“We  won’t  allow  that,”  the  other 
voice  said,  the  voice  of  the  one  who  had 
been  called  mother  and  who  had  had  to 
be  hooked  up.  It  was  a fairly  nice 
voice,  too,  but  of  course  one  voice  in  this 
darkness  would  haVe  been  preferable. 
“Come;  we’ll  take  you  outside.” 

John  found  himself  going  up  the  aisle 
pleasingly  framed  by  two  ladies.  One 
was  to  his  left,  one  to  his  right.  Which 
was  to  his  left  and  which  was  to  hb  right 
he  had  no  obvious  way  of  knowing,  yet 
with  utter  certitude  he  knew  which  was 
which.  It  was  Golden  Voice  who  was  to 
his  right;  it  was  her  little  hand  which 
held  that  elbow  so  lightly,  which  di- 
rected his  blind  steps  so  gently. 

In  the  lobby  they  waited  a little  for 
Sam — who  did  not  appear.  And  finally 
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ently  he  found  himselt  once  more  deli- 
ciously framed,  and,  with  a hand  on  each 
elbow,  descended  the  steps  to  the  street. 
A dry  snow  had  fallen,  which  was  soft 
underfoot;  there  was  no  wind;  it  was 
wonderful  walking — he  would  have  liked 
to  walk  on  thus  forever.  There  had 
been  a rearrangement  of  the  positions, 
and  now,  without  being  told,  he  knew 
that  Golden  Voice  was  to  his  left,  close 
to  his  heart. 

And  now  they  were  crossing  the  street, 
and  now  they  were  on  a tile  floor,  and 
now  an  implacable  elevator  came  whiz- 
zing down  while  brazen  doors  slid  open. 
And  now  he  had  been  placed  delicately 
within  the  elevator.  “ Good  - by  ” — 
“Good-by” — ^and  it  was  «il  over.  The 
elevator  boy  did  the  rest  and  took  him 
to  the  doctor’s  oflSce. 

That  evening  when  Sam  came  in,  us- 
ing a trick  known  of  many  people,  he 
immediately  took  the  offensive. 

“Where  the  deuce  were  you?”  he 
thundered  at  the  astonished  John. 
“Looked  all  over  for  you!  Where  were 
you  hiding  yourself?” 

John,  recovering,  told  his  friend  what 
he  thought  of  his  dereliction.  “Well,” 
said  the  latter,  after  listening  atten- 
tively, and,  as  far  as  appearances  went  at 
least,  not  much  abashed,  “you  got  along 
all  right,  Johnnie,  didn’t  you?  How  did 
you  make  the  riffle?”  he  asked,  solicit- 
ously. 

“I — I got  a messenger-boy,”  said 
John,  suddenly  discovering  that  the 
truth  was  sacred,  and  his  alone. 

Sam  opened  his  mouth  like  a fish — 
then  closed  it.  “You  are  some  boy,”  he 
said,  after  a moment. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  John  asked, 
surprised  by  this  admiration. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  Sam,  “only  that 
you  are  some  fellow  to  have  thought  of 
that.  To  have  thought  of  using  a mes- 
senger-boy!” 

John  eyed  him  suspiciously,  not  quite 
satisfied.  Upon  which  Sam  lit  a ciga- 
rette and  strolled  off  into  his  own  room. 

This  was  in  the  evening.  But  it  was 
only  the  next  morning,  upon  waking  up. 


that  John  remembered  his  much-neg- 
lected system. 

He  had  awakened  feeling  very  happy, 
without  knowing  why;  then  had  re- 
membered why,  and  had  felt  all  the  hap- 
pier— when  abruptly  his  system  came 
down  hard  upon  his  head. 

Yesterday  he  had  forgotten  it  utterly; 
he  had  violated  every  one  of  its  tenets. 

He  had  sat,  blinded,  near  a young 
woman,  and  immediately  had  imagined 
her  beautiful!  A young  woman!  Why, 
he  didn’t  even  know  she  was  young! 
True,  her  mother  had  been  there.  But 
why  shouldn’t  the  mother  be  eighty, 
and  she  forty? 

He  had  sat  near  a woman  he  could  not 
see,  and  immediately  had  pictured  her 
young  and  beautiful.  He,  at  his  age 
(twenty-three),  with  his  experience!  He 
had  been  a soft  idiot,  sentimental  as  any 
seminary  girl! 

The  succeeding  days  saw  him,  a chas- 
tened and  a wiser  man,  holding  tight  to 
the  system.  He  recapitulated  its  tenets 
ceaselessly.  “They’re  all  pretty,”  he 
would  say,  “across  the  partition.”  And, 
“As  long  as  you  are  walking  behind 
she’s  a peach.”  He  invented  a new  one: 
“They’re  all  fair — in  the  dark!” 

He  came  down  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  “She’s  probably  spectacled 
and  forty,”  he  exclaimed,  violently — 
forty  being  his  idea  of  ruin. 

This  hurt  him  dreadfully.  It  was  as 
if,  with  an  ax,  he  were  shattering  a mar- 
ble statue,  or  with  hobnails  grinding  a 
frail  flower.  But  he  gritted  his  teeth  and 
persisted.  “She  may  be  cross-eyed,”  he 
cried,  “with  crooked  teeth!” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  power  of  an  ob- 
scure and  violent  urge,  he  was  haunting 
the  musical  places  as  never  before.  He 
missed  nothing.  Recitals,  quartets,  ora- 
torios, symphonies;  high  warbles  of 
sopranos,  bass  rumblings,  the  colored 
screams  of  choruses  and  silken  shimmer- 
ings  of  strings — he  heard  everything. 
At  Carnegie  Hall  he  was  known  for 
the  strange  insistence  with  which  he 
asked  always  for  the  same  seat — ^Num- 
ber 5,  Row  K,  in  the  orchestra.  This 
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tHib:  add 

halTipeh  enme  off  ti»e  cirr 
cunifert'at'ij  fd  hi-s  oer-Jk:.  Thb 
lobseriod  his  eollars  and  gay'e 
lurn  an  Hirpearance  pJeas- 
iiiidy  Byrdiiesf  jue,  He  eanjc 
out  with  a WindsiU’  tie*  iSlmowhjle  he  at^blhoeiul  Of  tlremusiOal, season..  John 
nc^ieeti^  and  his  Vr*a4  iCiitiug  ind*a'rt)egle  Hali,  ^kt. 

brushes.  ,,  ' occiieslru,  w-aitiug  foe  the  eOpeett  . to 

Badi  seetuEiI  to  be  fiillijw'ing  all  this  begin,  amlexoriiaaig  his  systenjr.  “liJOwy 
with  a 80irta>r  morbid  ibitetost.  Nearly  the.  beUrdefU.vIyy’  he  wiOi  ^yitig  to  him' 
eyefy  night  hbsiysbeMe  WelbAvhere  have  ■ self.  “I  renieniliet  Siitdng  her  at  tTiitys 
you  Irpeo  to-day?-*  Oirmit;  when  I Wa.s  a.^hild,  Tbe  tajardbd 

.John  could  fwl  him  observe  him  out  Wly  did  oot  »>wo  .uiv  impleivsanl  v«n<ic, 
of  the  8ide.s  of  his  eyes,  but  Would  an-  Itwus.tother  a uiye  yoky.  Aliy  one  gii'" 
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tirtfC  )jy  llii?  b^4rtied  Indy  with  hia  eycsj  nienfc,  thfey  failed  cacfe  other  and  rippled 

shut  apd  hftndagedv  liekrihg  her^  hdo  discitec;! . 

could  well  jrWttgiire  lu*r  foijaatifui-f hear!,  leaped'^’  tbey,-*  he 

A start  hrjdce  abruplly  the  string  tif  thought,  with  abwlttl^;  (iertitUde.  And 
lids  , bit  I er  cogiUd  iou,  , , Ibtffl  , '‘Jlyi  why  are  0«^y  hiUgbing?  . . . 

Just  a:  liltk*.  bel»>r4  Iwo  '^  Itts  they,  .anyhow?  . Qfi*  Ihii  going  up 

entert'd  the  hux  diagoually  a/'jp«jss  {torn  Ipithewf* 

hitti  and  -his  oyeS  ha<r  oft  Ikit  the  orrliestra .struck  .up  and  held 

them  ufltPjJSCMrusly.  ipfey  hhn  vfhere  he,  was.  While  waiting  he 

with  rcjmet  ^ them-  observ^ed.  The  young  vsroman’s  hahsat 

selves  with  graeibus  poi^-i  most  bta^uaingly  on  Wr  fine  head,:  Rut 

were  harrooiwMcs,  nhtli  ^vithoUl  hhtiWing!  he  was  ■ ^ hold  of  hbuself. 

it,  John  Intd  .been  liking  jdeaMir#  in  the  . ‘^Thpsi^  b^ 

sighlof  theib.  ‘^Mother  hnddjsmidd^  A ihfogwith  ewiP  ojf  these  wide  ijTith!^- 
,he  had  .said  to  himself,  e\TSn  while  Ins  'fhey 
hrath  pUTsUed  a more  serious  .sttldecty 
“ Thiy  ,%‘ve  ou/p^  ' is  lieadtiful,  'at  a 'dM 

Saddehly  thd  yxxunger  picture -hati  . . ; JJifl  wf»y  are  th«y 

WtmiisbybUpptng  prer  th#  hobsr.,  lit  laughing  at  nie?'*  ..  - ,... 

him : hand  groped  for  Once  niprev  UnaWarip  pf  lanpg  so  chxseiy 

her  dirdhfer;.5;  arm  aud  pressed  watehwl,  the  two  wnmed  ^had  rc.sted 

lips  moved;.  The  tnigher,  hi  turn,  found  tlielp ey«s  ojian  hin>,  and.  then,  tiirain^  t A 
hiip.  Eor  jt  imuneut  lioth  (lad  their  eyes  each  other  in  coinniqn  iindefst  aijtiing^ 
upon  him.  Theni.  wftlt  a cotmntiu  move-  had  bubbled  forth  with  some  secret  joy. 


Ho/r  Aan  YOn  uiucmwci  .?■’  he  tjicMjEBu 
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He  went  up  when  the  music  had 
ceased,  in  rather  a truculent  state  of 
mind.  This  rapidly  left  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, however,  and  when  he  finally 
stood  at  the  curtains  of  the  box  a panic 
held  him  there  a minute.  But  he  broke 
through  it  and  through  the  curtains. 
He  was  within  the  box;  in  their  chairs 
they  were  turning  toward  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “I  beg. 
yom  pardon,  but — ” 

But  now  his  carefully  prepared  speech 
went  by  the  board  in  the  confusion  of 
two  distinct  and  large  surprises. 

The  first  was  to  discover  that  all  of 
this  time,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  expect 
the  worst,  he  had  been  absolutely  certain 
that*  she  would  prove  beautiful. ' All  of 
the  time,  inside  himself,  he  had  known 
she  would  be  beautiful. 

The  second  surprise  was  to  find  that, 
although  she  was  not  exactly  beautiful, 
he  did  not  care  at  all.  He  did  not  care 
at  all,  at  all ! He  liked  her  that  way ! He 
altogether  approved  of  her  as  she  was. 
Their  eyes  met  in  frank  pleasure;  he  felt 
his  heart  sliding  toward  her  as  if  on  a 
smooth,  straight  track. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  “but — ” 

Her  eyes  were  not  at  all  those  which 
he  had  been  visioning — ^while  pretend- 
ing to  himself  he  had  not.  They  were 
not  the  profound  brown  wells  in  which* 
he  had  dreamed  of  drowning  himself. 
But  they  were  better,  much  better.  They 
were  brown  eyes  with  the  quality  of 
blue;  brown  eyes  full  of  a gay,  frank 
light  that  shone  out  in  level  rays  beneath 
lashes  curling  upward;  golden  specks 
danced  in  them  as  dimples  dance  in  rosy 
cheeks.  And  her  nose  was  not  the  cold 
academic  organ  he  had  imagined  his 
ideal;  it  turned  up  a bit,  intelligently, 
and  on  its  tip  was  an  audacious  freckle, 
set  just  a little  askew — a most  humorous, 
a most  sympathetic  freckle! 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  began  again. 
“But--” 

But  instead  of  what  he  had  meant  to 
say,  he  found  himself  saying,  “Why  are 
you  laughing  at  me?” 

For  they  were  laughing  at  him.  Their 
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eyes,  upon  him,  were  luminous  with  a 
secret  merriment.  “ Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing?” he  implored. 

“Because  we  are  so  happy,”  said  the 
mother.  “So  happy  to  see  you  well. 
And  because  we  wasted  so  much  sympa- 
thy upon  you.  ‘Isn’t  it  terrible?’  we 
have  been  saying.  ‘Such  a nice  young 
man,  blind  so  young!’  We  have  wept 
over  you,  secretly,  in  our  pillows  at 
night!” 

“You  thought  me  blind!”  John  ex- 
claimed, understanding.  “But  .1 
wasn’t,”  he  went  on,  eager  to  efface  this 
suspicion  upon  his  manhood’s  invulner- 
ability. “I  was  simply  having  my  eyes 
tested.  And  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.” 

“I  can  see  that,  clearly,”  said  the 
mother. 

Undeterred  by  this  slight  attack,  he 
took  the  chair  nearest  that  of  Golden 
Voice. 

She  had  other  freckles.  Under  her 
right  eye  were  half  a dozen — tiny  grains 
of  sand  in  the  hollow  there,  in  the  bluish 
pool  of  soft  shadow.  They  corrected 
what  the  first  <m»,  the  jolly  one,  might 
have  had  of  too  jaunty  and  too  robust; 
they  were  frail  and  delicate  and  languid; 
they  were  adorable.  A monstrous  idea 
came  to  John — what  monstrous  ideas 
young  men  have  at  that  age!  He 
thought  that  he  would  like  to  kiss  her 
there;  he  would  like  to  kiss  those  pale, 
frail  freckles  in  the  soft  hollow  there. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  though,  he  merely 
leaned  toward  her  to  whisper: 

“And  did  you  really  weep  in  your  pil- 
low at  night?” 

“Oh  no,”  she  said,  quickly.  “That 
was  mother!” 

But  at  his  evident  discouragement  she 
corrected  herself.  “Well — I did,  too,  a 
little  bit.  A little  bit  like  that.”  She 
raised  her  hand  and  measured  the  quan- 
tity— a thin  line  of  light  between  her 
thumb  and  finger. 

“But  now,”  she  added,  at  the  sight  of 
his  extravagant  satisfaction,  “now  we 
laugh  at  you.  Don’t  you  think  we  have 
some  right  to  laugh  at  you?” 
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He  admitted  that  perhaps  they  had, 
and  the  coaversation  thus  started  did 
not  stop  there.  What  did  they  say? 
That  it  was  a fine  day.  And  what  a 
great  whiter  we  have  had,  so  good  for 
Seating — and  (km’t  you  like  to  skate? 
— and,  just  crazy  alx>ut  it! — and,  isn’t 
tobogganing  terribly  exciting  — and 
winter,  on  the  whole,  more  fun  than 
summer — exc^t  that  summer  is  so  won- 
derful— ^with  the  swimming  and  the 
yachting? — I just  love  the  water,  but 
aren’t  high  mountains  also  marvelous? 
Thus  they  sp<dce  light  words  while  their 
yoimg  hearts  beat  hard,  and  the  smafl 
wwds  echoed  imd  re-edioed  within  them 
as  through  vast  halls,  and  their  throats 
tightened.  The  mother  was  not  de- 
ceived. . Instinctively  she  had  drawn 
her  chair  a little  apart. 

“How  they  do  cany  on!”  she  thought, 
tenderly,  yet  with  an  ache  in  her  hearL 
“What  pleasure  they  do  take  in  eadi 
other — ^how  bright  are  her  eyes,  how  his 
eyes  shine!” 

When  the  concert  was  over  very  little 
music  had  been  listened  to.  But  thb 
time,  when  leaving,  John  asked  if  he 
ui^t  caB»  and  took  the  address.  And, 


finding  Sam  home  upon  arriving  in  his 
rooms,  so  exhilarated  was  he  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  hold  his  pleasure  to 
himsdf. 

“I’ve  found  them!”  he  cried,  “and 
here’s  their  address,”  he  added,  l»an- 
dishing  his  note-book. 

Sam  looked  at  him  calmly  and  said, 
“If  you  had  asked  me,  I dould  have 
given  you  that  address  long  ago.  It’s 
the  address  of  my  California  cousins, 
now  in  this  cHy.  When  I took  you,  with 
your  blinders,  to  the  concert,  I bou^it 
you  a seat  next  to  them  on  purpose.  I 
knew  they  had  taken  you  from  the  hall 
to  the  oculist.  I have  known  aU  of  the 
time  whom  yon  were  hunting.  And  if 
only  you  had  told  me  the  truth,  inkead 
of  the  messenger-boy  yam,  I should  have 
given  you  their  addi^  long  ago!” 

“Sam,”  John  cried,  indifferent  to  all 
this,  “she  is  the  most  wonderful  creature 
ever  placed  upon  this  little  earth  ball 
since  this  little  earth  ball  swam  into  the 
light!” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Sam. 
“You  soe,  we  played  together  ^dien  we 
were  children,  so  you’ll  excuse  me  for  not 
feeing  exactly  as  yon  do.” 


MATINAL 

BY  HESPER  LE  GALUENNB 

HOW  calm,  beloved,  is  the  morning  air — 

See  how  the  mist  encircles  yonder  hill 
like  a tired  wood-nymph  who,  tho’  sleeping,  still 
Covers  her  lover  with  her  flowing  hair. 

Come!  Let  us  seek  an  Autumn-tinted  lair 
And  with  warm  bracken  make  a couch  of  ease. 
Then,  ’neath  a canopy  of  golden  trees 
Watch  the  new  day  climb  up  the  sunlit  stair. 

Here,  vdifle  the  day  is  young,  while  Life  is  free. 

Let  ns  be  happy  as  were  wont  to  be 
The  gods,  who  from  Hymettus’  honey’d  brim 
Draidc  of  the  morning  as  they  rose  from  rest 
To  sing  the  great  Apollo’s  dawning  hymn 
Upon  some  jagged  mountain’s  pagan  crest. 
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WE  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a re- 
ligious revival  in  America  to-day, 
but  we  have  plunged  over  our  heads  into 
a sea  of  religious  and  spiritual  curiosity. 

With  our  ouija-boards  that  sell  faster 
than  the  manufacturers  can  make  them; 
with  our  books  on  spiritualism  that  fill 
special  tables  in  the  country’s  book- 
stores; with  lectures  on  spiritualism  so 
frequent  and  so  well  attended  that  lect- 
urers like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  become  al- 
most physically  exhausted  trying  to  keep 
their  engagements;  with  a great  relig- 
ious play  drawing  ten  thousand  persons 
a day  to  Madison  Square  Garden — ^that 
temple  of  prize-fighting,  politics,  and 
six-day  bicycle-racing;  with  our  best 
play  - writers  turning  from  frivolous 
plays,  at  which  they  are  masters,  to  re- 
ligious plays  which  outdraw  all  their 
best  efforts  at  lightness  and  girl-show 
naughtiness;  with  our  moving-picture 
managers  insisting  that  the  plays  they 
must  have  are  the  plays  that  deal  with 
human  redemption;  with  theaters  in  al- 
most every  American  city  which  are  used 
Sunday  mornings  for  sermons  by  men 
and  women  of  strange  creeds;  with  new 
beliefs  and  doctrines  arising  so  rapidly 
that  even  in  social  intercourse  one  hears 
the  technical  phrases  of  new  religions 
bandied  about  as  easily  as  stock-market 
terms;  with  a great  literary  master  like 
Maeterlinck  harking  back  to  witchcraft 
and  telling  an  intelligent  American  audi- 
ence how  to  mark  or  scar  wax  dolls  so 
that  an  injury  corresponding  to  the  scar 
or  mark  will  appear  in  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  body  of  some  other  hu- 
man being;  with  credited  scientists  writ- 


ing as  a scientific  fact  the  statement  that 
certain  unknown  material  oozes  from 
the  bodies  of  mediums  and  hardens  itself 
into  the  shape  of  rods  or  long  arms  by 
which  a medium,  with  hands  and  feet 
bound,  may  reach  about  a darkened 
room  and  work  his  will;  with  many  per- 
sons actually  believing  that  they  are 
conversing  with  the  spirits  of  their  dead 
and  with  many  millions  of  other  persons 
trying  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
so — ^with  all  these  unexpected  facts  be- 
fore us,  only  one  fact  stands  out  that  we 
can  all  explain.  And  that  is: 

We,  in  America  to-day,  are  all  groping 
toward  invisible,  spiritual  things.  Mill- 
ions of  us,  each  in  his  own  way,  seem  to 
be  essaying  a Pilgrim’s  Progress.  We  are 
all  trying  to  find  something  solid  to 
which  we  can  anchor  our  faith.  To  put 
it  simply,  our  revival-loving  forefathers 
would  have  told  us  that  we  were  hunting 
for  the  Rock  of  Ages — ^for  something  that 
would  “tower  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time.” 

No  great  religious  revival,  such  as  was 
occasionally  prophesied  by  church  lead- 
ers in  England  and  America,  as  a result 
of  the  war,  has  come  upon  us.  But  it  is 
an  inescapable  fact,  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  newspaper-reader,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  thoughtful  students  of  the 
affairs  of  America,  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been 
such  a general  turning  of  the  masses  to 
the  things  of  the  soul — the  super-natural, 
if  we  would  avoid  a theological  phrase — 
as  we  see  all  about  us  to-day. 

William  James,  that  eminent  p^- 
chologist  who,  in  his  famous  lectures  at 
Harvard,  so  gently  and  wisely  took  yout 
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and  my  religious  emotions  apart  and,  as 
a conclusion,  said  in  his  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience  that  men  turned  to 
religion  because  their  souls  were  sick, 
would  perhaps,  if  he  were  alive  to-day, 
by  means  of  his  coldly  scientific  diagno- 
sis, find  most  of  us  with  sick  and  ailing 
souls;  and  he  would  tell  us  that,  in  all 
our  gropings,  we  were  seeking  a cure. 

Sick  souls  or  no  sick  souls,  the  scores 
of  millions  of  us  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interesting  ourselves  in  the 
world  of  spirit,  are  seeking  invisible,  im- 
material, holy  things,  such  things  as  in 
other  days  our  fathers  and  mothers 
tamed  to  the  church  to  find. 

But  are  puzzled  men  and  womm  of  to- 
day turning  to  the  chiuxdi? 

The  scores  of  church  leaders  of  all 
denominations  with  whom  I have  held 
conversation  within  the  past  few  months 
desire  to  know  why  the  masses  appear  as 
sheep  without  a shepherd. 

“Why  do  not  the  distracted  masses- 
tum  to  the  church?’’  they  ask. 

And  the  masses,  by  their  very  atti- 
tude, reply:  “Why  should  we  turn  to 
tile  churdi?  Are  the  things  we  seek  to 
be  found  there?’’ 

To-day  there  are  perhaps  more  seekers 
far  spiritual  things  outside  the  church 
than  in  it.  What  is  more  startling, 
is  this:  There  are  p^haps  as  many 
nominal  Christians  outside  the  church  as 
in  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises — what 
then  is  tiie  matter  with  the  church? 

In  answering  this  question  I must  give 
some  facts  which  are  so  remarkable  that, 
before  I begin  to  set  them  down,  I must 
tiy  to  free  myself  of  blame  for  having 
assembled  them.  I did  not  gather  them 
in  their  entirety;  before  I have  com- 
pleted this  article  I shall  tell  who  did 
gather  the  bulk  of  them,  and  in  that 
telling  I expect  to  give  any  discouraged 
» critical  reader  new  hope  for  a fine, 
better,  glowing  day  for  the  church  and 
for  all  hungry-souled  folk  who  are  seek- 
ing something  to  anchor  to  in  the  world 
oi  spirit. 


What  is  the  church?  I have  put  this 
question  to  the  foremost  religious  lead- 
ers of  America  to-day,  just  as  I might 
have  put  to  bankers  the  question, 
“What  is  the  banking  ^stem  of  Amer- 
ica?’’ or  to  railroad  men,  “What  is  the 
railroad  ^^stem  of  America?”  By  “the 
church”  1 meant  to  designate  the  vast 
body  of  Protestant  denominations  whidi 
contained  the  great  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can church-goers.  I am  somewhat 
alarmed  attheprospectofhaving  to  paint 
the  picture  which  has  resulted.  If  I had 
not  in  my  quest  discovered  also  reasons 
for  great  hope,  I should  not,  in  fear  of 
uprooting  the  faith  of  one  single  man  or 
woman,  have  put  down  the  facts  which 
I have  assembled. 

“What  is  our  church?” 

It  is  an  institution  which  numbera 
-26,000,000  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States.  These  26,000,000  men 
and  women  of  us  whom  you  see  going  tO' 
church  along  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  and  along  the  roads  of  our  little 
towns  and  our  rural  districts  are  devo- 
tees of  Christianity.  We  26,000,000 
spend  annually  an  average  sum  of  $10.60 
apiece  to  keep  the  church  running.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  min- 
isters who  preach  to  us  make  up  the 
most  poorly  paid  body  of  professional 
men  in  the  United  States.  And  every 
year  the  money  that  is  sptent  on  pastors 
grows  less.  If  money  could  carry  this 
nation  toward  the  Rock  of  Ages,  we 
are  going  away  from  it,  not  toward  it. 

Not  one-half  of  these  170,000  min- 
isters receive  as  much  as  $700  a year; 
they  have  lower  wages  than  the  lowest- 
paid  in  the  steel  industry.  In  a certain 
town  of  1,800  people,  with  13  church 
buildings  and  13  ministers,  half  of  the 
ministers,  recently,  have  had  to  take 
time  from  their  ministry  to  do  other 
work  for  a living. 

Only  162  ministers  in  the  United 
States  receive  between  $6,000  and  $7,000 
a year.  The  average  salary  of  the 
170,000  ministers  is  $937. 

These  26,000,000  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Ammcan  Protestant  de- 
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Bominations  are,  therefore,  guided  in 
their  religious  life  by  self-sacrificing  men 
who  are  vastly  worried  about  how  they 
and  their  own  families  shall  live  in  these 
days  financial  difficulties. 

And  who  are  the  26,000,000  of  us  who 
go  to  these  churches?  How  may  we 
be  dassified  and  divided? 

“What  is  the  average  church?”  I 
asked  a prominent  clergyman  whose 
duty  for  some  years  has  been  to  study 
the  churches  of  the  coimtry. 

His  accusatkm  came  as  bitingly  and  as 
directly  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a man 
outside  the  church. 

“It  is  a one-oell  atom,”  he  answered, 
“ constructed  for  preaching  and  for  hear- 
ing sermons.  That’s  its  limit.” 

Our  average  Protestant  coogregati<m 
in  the  United  States  numbers  a little 
BQore  than  100  members.  The  proportion 
of  men  to  women,  as  shown  by  the  gov- 
ernment census,  is  40  to  60.  The  leados 
in  our  churdi  activities — the  busy,  ener- 
getic members  who  assist  in  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  and  in  the  care  of  the  build- 
ing itself — <ue  mostly  women.  At  least 
one-half  the  members  are  not  directly 
wage-earners.  In  every  congregation 
there  are  fine  old  men  and  women  of  an 
earlier  day  who  have  “fought  the  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith,”  but  who  are 
now  through  with  active  partidpation 
in  churdh  affairs  or  even  wiUi  wage- 
earning.  Many  of  the  members  are  non- 
wage-earning housewives. 

The  average  “ board  of  diredcMrs  ” con- 
sists of  three  men  and  two  women. 
There  will  perhaps  be  about  a dozen  p^ - 
sons  in  eadi  congregation  who  are 
actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
church.  They  will  wmrk  for  it  and  sacri- 
fice for  it,  and  will  worry  about  the 
pastor’s  salary  and  about  the  coal  and 
the  wood  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  churdi  itself.  This  dozen  will  con- 
sist mostly  of  women.  They  are  the 
“sisters”  of  the  church.  Two  or  three 
of  these  wmnen  will  be  on  the  church 
board;  so  far  as  material  activity  goes, 
the  minority  on  the  board  will  be  men. 


The  chances  are  that  in  the  rmal  dis- 
tricts the  dozen  leaders  in  our  average 
church  will'be  infiuential  persons  in  their 
own  community.  The  men  will  be  lead- 
ing farmers  and  the  women  farmers’ 
wives.  In  the  towns,  however,  the  per- 
sonnel will  be  different.  The  women, 
only  too  often,  we  must  admit,  will  not 
be  influential  leaders  in  the  town  life  and 
the  men  usually  will  not  be  the  town’s 
most  influential  dtizens.  For  instance, 
there  will  be  no  capitalist  among  them, 
nor  will  there  be  any  union  man.  They 
will  be  men  who  come  from  the  middle 
dasses  and  whose  lives  are  brightened 
and  relieved  of  monotimy  by  their  per- 
sonal and  official  interest  in  the  little 
world  of  their  kx»l  churdi. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
influential  dtizens  are  not  interested  in 
our  chureh.  Everywhere,  so  reveals  a 
search  that  has  been  recently  conducted 
into  our  church  affairs,  the  good  citizens 
want  the  Ideal  church  to  succeed,  but 
iq>p8fently  many  of  them  don’t  want 
to  attend  it. 

In  a New  York  suburb  recently — a 
suburb  of  well-kepf,  good,  sound  Amer- 
ican homes — the  local  church  got  into 
financial  difficulties.  The  average  con- 
gregation sudi  as  I have  described — 
manned  by  the  less  influential  members 
of  the  c(»nmunity  and  supported  by 
po<^etbooks  that  were  the  leanest  in 
that  neighborhood — had  been  unable  to 
keep  the  church  going.  There  was  a wett- 
known,  public-spirited  man  in  the  com- 
munity whose  father  had  once  been  a 
clergyman;  the  churdi  folks  turned  to 
him. 

“You  don’t  go  to  church,”  the  direc- 
t<n*s  said  to  him,  “ but  we  know  that  you 
won’t  want  to  see  our  church  go  down. 
Will  you  take  hold  and  pull  us  out?” 

“I  will,”  said  the  business  man. 

The  next  day,  at  the  country  club,  he 
broke  the  news  to  the  usual  Saturday- 
aftemoon  gathering  of  leading  citizens, 
that  if  they  didn’t  do  something  pretty 
soon,  they  would  be  living  in  a commun- 
ity without  a churdi. 

“What!  Our  town  without  a church?” 
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exclaimed  a prominent  dub  member. 
“We’ll  have  to  avoid  that.*’ 

Everybody  in  the  club  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done  immediately. 

“We’ve  got  a finance  committee  that 
put  our  golf  club  on  its  feet  in  a hurry,” 
suggested  a member.  “ Why  not  turn  the 
church  over  to  the  finance  committee  of 
the  golf  club?” 

The  golf  club  of  that  select  little  vil- 
lage put  the  church  on  its  feet  and  is 
keeping  it  there.  But  the  golf-club  mem- 
bers do  not  go  to  church. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  a 
church  in  another  select  suburb  of  one 
of  our  big  cities  attended  an  annual 
dinner  recently  to  hear  Frank  Vanderlip, 
the  financial  expert,  talk  on  the  financial 
plight  of  the  nations. 

On  the  train  to  town  the  next  morning 
the  man  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  dinner  said: 

“Well,  we  can  get  two  hundred  and 
fiity  of  our  men  members  out  to  a dinner 
to  hear  a banker,  but  we  can’t  get  more 
than  twenty  of  them  to  come  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  hear  our  minister.  And 
he’s  a go^  minister,  too,  the  best  we 
could  get.” 

How  much  higher  education  will  be 
manifested  in  the  little  average  church 
of  which  we  are  speaking?  In  the  aver- 
age church  in  the  United  States  how 
many  college  men  or  women  play  leading 
parts?  In  most  of  the  churches  how 
many  influential  individuals  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a university  education 
aside  from  the  minister  himself? 

Here  we  have  our  average  American 
church,  a “one-cell  atom,”  constructed, 
as  my  clergyman  friend  put  it,  for 
no  other  services  to  the  community 
than  preaching,  its  leaders — devout  as 
they  may  be  in  their  chiuch  lives — out 
of  touch  with  the  lives  and  problems  of 
the  great  outside  world,  maimed  by  the 
poor — ^for  not  many  years  ago  it  was  said 
that  the  average  income  of  American 
church  members,  including  the  great 
percentage  of  the  aged  and  unsalaried 
housewives,  was  $400  a year — and  shep- 


herded by  unselfish  men  almost  as  poor 
as  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  at  one  end  of  this  aver- 
age which  we  have  struck  we  find  the 
great,  rich  city  church  and  at  the  other 
end  the  pitiful  little  structure  of  the 
remote  rural  districts  where  itinerant 
I>astors  preach  at  infrequent  intervals. 

But  in  the  rich  city  churches  we  mem- 
bers pay  less  to  the  church  per  capita 
than  do  the  members  of  our  average 
churches.  The  average,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  $10.60,  or  2.8  cents  per  day. 
The  men  under  silk  hats  and  the  ladies 
shouldering  rich  furs,  who  gather  at 
Easter-time  in  our  great  city  churches, 
pay  less  than  $10.60  a year  to  keep  the 
church  alive!  In  the  average  “poor’* 
church — ^and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aver- 
age church  is  jjoor — there  has  been  no 
decrease  in  recent  years  in  annual  pCT- 
capita  contributions  to  the  church,  but 
in  the  rich  churches  a fact  has  been  dis- 
covered that  may,  perhaps,  emphasize 
the  age-old  contention  t^t  religion  is 
only  for  the  poor  and  for  folks  who  are  in 
trouble. 

In  548  “ high-salaried  ” churches  in  the 
United  States  the  members  paid  4 cents 
less  per  capita  into  the  church  in  1918 
than  they  did  in  the  anxious  war  year 
of  1915, and  in  208  “rich  churches” — the 
highest  type  of  chiuoh  in  the  oflSdal 
classification  — the  members  paid  19 
cents  less  in  1918  than  they  did  in  1915. 

But  the  extremes — the  rich  church 
with  its  members  who  seem  to  appie- 
date  the  church  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  prosperity,  and  the  utterly  poor 
church,  supported  by  folk  on  the  edge  of 
civilization  and  society — ^need  not  enter 
into  our  calculation. 

The  average  church  toward  whidi 
average,  truth-seeking  Americans  might 
be  expected  to  look  for  the  solution 
the  many  problems  of  the  spirit,  or  even 
of  their  material  well-being,  is  what  con- 
cerns us;  and  the  fact  remains  that  as 
we  analyze  it  we  be^n  to  discover  that 
it  seems  to  need  help  from  these  Amer- 
icans as  much  as  they  need  help  from  it. 

Our  average  chur^,  as  it  is  to-day,  is 
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Bot  a strong  institution.  In  depicting 
k,  (me  runs  counter  to  hundr^s  of 
diurches  dotting  America,  which  are 
doing  their  work  well,  which  are  holding 
iq>  to  men  and  women  the  faith  that  if 
world  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Christ  it  would  be  a b^ter  world  and 
which  are  proving  that  men  and  women 
who  live  the  golden  rule  get  from  life 
about  all  that  life  has  to  give.  Nor 
does  the  average  churdi  take  in  the 
wonder-working  city  missions  which 
are  found  in  almost  every  American 
metrc^lis,  such  as  the  famous  Jerry 
McCauley  mission,  or  John  Callahan’s 
Hadley  Rescue-  Hall,  in  the  Bowery  in 
New  Yodc,  where  men  who  have  stmk 
to  the  depths  of  human  misery  are  put 
on  their  feet  again  and  redeemed  by  the 
philosophy  and  teachings  of  the  Gali- 
lean, 

Facts  about  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  chinch  are  as  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  as  facts  about  the 
churdi  itself.  The  Protestant  church,  of 
winch  we  have  struck  an  average,  num- 
bers 201:  different  denominations;  it  in- 
dudes all  but  the  Jewish:  and  Catholic 
eongregations  of  America.  In  these  201 
denominations  it  would  seem  that  every 
American  would  find  some  shade  of  re- 
ligious opinion  to  which  he  might  attach 
bimself.  But  of  the  106,000,000  of  us, 
leaving  out  25,000,000  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  only  26,000,000  of  ns 
axe  members  of  Protestant  churches, 
and  only  44,788,000  of  us  are  members 
of  any  dmrch  at  all — ^Protestant,  Catho- 
Be,  or  Jewidu  Incidentally,  there  are 
218,000  Protestant  diurches  and  15,104 
Jewish  and  Catholic  churdies  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  may  be  a Chnstian  nation,  we 
may  even  be  a religious  nation,  but  who 
can  say  tiiat  we  are  a church-going  na- 
tion^ 

About  half  of  us  in  the  United  States 
ace  nominal  church  members,  but  far  less 
than  hidf  of  us  are  church-goers.  Our 
forefathers  were  church  members  and 


church-goers,  but  it  is  a fact  that  we 
church-goers  ourselves  pay  less  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  to-day  to 
keep  our  church  alive  than  they  did,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  money  values  and 
our  increased  prosperity.  The  gain  iu 
membership  in  our  Protestant  churches 
last  year  was  the  smallest  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  it  has  been  falling  for  many 
years  past.  Here  is  an  official  table  that 
shows  the  startling  facts: 


Year 

Gains 

1912  .... 

. . . 528,777 

1918  .... 

. . . 1,285,513 

1914  .... 

. . . 728,007 

1915  .... 

. . . 542,962 

1916  .... 

. . . 756,867 

1917  .... 

. . . 1,339,557 

1918  .... 

. . . 154,320 

1919  .... 

. . . 56,301 

There  is  a minister  for  every  642  of  us 

in  the  United  States,  but  onty  a little 
more  than  100  of  us  hear  the  average 
minister  on  Sunday.  Great  churches* 
famous  in  American  history,  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  One  reads  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  famous  dd  Plymouth 
church,  ' in'  Brooklyn,  in  debt  $7,000, 
tried  to  raise  $10,000  in  a drive  and 
secured  only  $4,000,  and  announces  that 
its  debt  will  double  this  year,  unless  aid 
is  forthcoming.  Changes  of  the  times 
affect  the  churches.  It  was  discovered 
the  other  day  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
church  in  Cleveland’s  old  Euclid  Avenue 
that  only  two  fmnilies  in  the  churdi 
lived  within  sound  of  St.  Paul’s  beUs. 
Young  men  no  longer  turn  to  the  min- 
istry for  their  life-work.  In  1013  there 
were  20  per  cent,  fewer  theological  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  than  in  1912. 
Our  fathers  lived  in  a day  when  the 
ministry  was  a profession  which  at- 
tracted thousands  of  oiur  best  young 
men.  But  between  1870  and  1910,  a 
period  in  which  our  population  almost 
tripled;  the  increases  in  the  student  body 
of  three  jffofessions  was:  dentistry, 
6,405  per  cent.;  law,  1,083  per  cent.; 
theology,  288  per  cent.  Thirty  years  ago 
30  per  cent,  of  the  students  ottered  the 
ministry;  to-day  only  3 per  cent,  do  so. 
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Those  bright  young  fellows  of  -thirty 
years  ago  are  the  ones  who  to-day  are 
ministering  to  us  but  are  so  poorly  paid 
that  they  find  themselves  unable  in 
many  cases  to  send  their  own  children  to 
school. 

This  constant  decrease  in  the  number 
of  theological  students  in  the  United 
States  is,  I find,  most  alarming  to  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Protestant  chiu*ches 
and  most  comforting  to  others.  It 
brings  up  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  churches  have  not  made  the  mistake 
of  depending  too  much  on  theology  and 
too  little  on  religion. 

“Has  the  church  been  teaching  the- 
ology instead  of  Christianity?”  is  a 
question  that  may  start  an  argument  in 
every  gathering  of  our  Protestant  clergy- 
men these  days. 

“Theology  has  been  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat,”  was  the  virile  fashion  in 
which  an  eminent  churchman,  known 
throughout  the  country,  expressed  him- 
self to  me  recently.  “Theology  isn’t  re- 
ligion, and  the  trouble  with  the  church 
is  that  it  has  mistaken  it  for  religion. 
Theology  doesn’t  heal  broken  hearts;  it 
doesn’t  teach  us  how  to  follow  in  the 
foob'teps  of  Christ.  The  church  is  an 
organization  based  on  religion.  Theol- 
ogy is  a code  for  operating  that  organi- 
zation. Our  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  been  trying  to  walk  on  two 
legs,  one  of  religion  and  one  of  theology. 
Indeed,  I think  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  hop  on  that  one  leg  of  theology. 
The  thing  that  will  save  the  church  to- 
day is  to  step  out  solidly  on  reUgion  and 
stand  plant^  there  like  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  This  world  wants  to  know  about 
Christ,  not  what  we  ministers  think 
about  Christ.” 

And  at  this  point  I find  another  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  church  lead- 
ers that  is  hard  to  satisfy. 

Was  it  Christianity  or  theology  that 
kept  our  devout  fathers  and  motWs  in 
the  church,  that  kept  the  church  alive 
and  powerful?  Fear,  as  a motive  toward 
religious  devotion,  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  with  the  weakening  of  the- 


ology. Hell  with  its  fires  has  faded  out 
of  the  ken  of  this  generation.  Hell  is 
not  preached  in  the  Protestant  churches; 
it  is  rarely  preached  in  the  Jewish 
churches;  and  to-day  I even  find  eminent 
Catholic  writers  declaring  that  a belief 
in  the  existence  of  actual  flames  in  pur- 
gatory is  not  an  essential  of  salvation. 
The  Greek  and  Russian  Catholic 
churches  long  ago  abandoned  the  preach- 
ing of  an  actual,  soul-terrifying  hell. 

Was  it  theology  which  gave  to  Chris- 
tianity the  sense  of  fear  that  drove  our 
forefathers  to  seek  safety  in  religion? 
And  along  with  the  challen^ng  of  the- 
ology has  this  element  of  church  strength 
passed  away?  I find  some  clergymen  re- 
gretting this  as  a fact;  I find  others 
pleased  that  it  is  so. 

The  dark  picture  which  I have  pamted 
of  the  position  of  the  church  is  not  entire- 
ly of  my  o'^  making.  Most  of  the  facts 
and  figures  which  I have  given  were  pre- 
pared by  leaders  in  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  men  who  are  eminent 
in  the  world  of  the  American  Protestant 
church;  the  conclusions  which  I have 
reached  and  the  averages  which  I have 
struck  have  been  prepared  after  consul- 
tation with  men  whose  names  are  known 
to  every  layman  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  true, 
would  not,  perhaps,  draw  the  same  con- 
clusions from  these  data  that  a layman 
or  an  outsider  might  draw.  \^^en  I say 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  eminent 
men  I have  in  mind  such  individuals  as 
S.  Earl  Taylor,  Methodist  layman,  who 
recently  promoted  the  Centenary  Move- 
ment of  that  denomination;  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.;  John  R.  Mott,  head  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Dr.  William  Hiram 
Foulkes,  general  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian New  Era  Movement;  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Aitchison,  of  the  Baptist  denomination; 
Dr.  Abram  E.  Cory,  who  gained  fame  in 
the  church  world  by  his  direction  of  the 
Men  and  Millions  Movement  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ;  George  Innes, 
wealthy  United  Presbyterian  layman  of 
Philadelphia;  J.  Elw(^  Cox,  of  North 
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Carolina,  wealthy  layman  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  James  M.  Speers,  rich  mer- 
chant of  New  York;  Roger  Babson, 
famous  statistician;  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
Governor  of  Maine;  Daniel  Baker,  mill- 
ionaire Methodist  layman  of  Baltimore; 
Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church  of  New 
York,  and  other  business  men  and 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches 
throughout  the  country. 

Thirty  or  more  denominations  joined 
in  this  movement.  If  there  be  any 
critic  of  our  churches  more  relent- 
less than  these  men  of  the  church, 
he  might  well  be  accused  of  in£delism, 
agnosticism,  and  all  the  other  crimes 
that  the  church,  in  olden  days,  used  to 
prefer  against  its  enemies.  Indeed,  men 
have  been  burned  at  the  stake  for  criti- 
cizing the  church  as  these  men  criticize 
it.  But  their  motive  has  been  fine. 
Frankly,  and  in  good,  sound  American 
fashion,  they  have  sought  to  discover  the 
ills  which  they  hope  to  remove. 

There  was  something  in  this  church 
movement  that  struck  the  pnde  of  an 
American.  All  the  other  churches  in 
Christendom  have  been  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  the  church  was  not  more  felt  in 
the  war,  and  is  not  being  felt  in  the  world 
crisis  to-day.  We  Americans  are  not  be- 
moaners  and  we  are  not  talkers  only; 
we  are  doers,  and  the  Americans  in  the 
American  church  decided  that  they  were 
going  to  try  to  do  something  to  stir 
the  whole  world.  Either  there  is  a God 
of  power  in  this  universe  or  there  isn’t 
one.  The  American  church  leaders  be- 
lieve there  is  one,  and  they  declare  that 
they  are  going  to  tiy  to  form  the  church 
into  an  instrument  which  can  more 
effectively  bring  God’s  help  to  human- 
ity. 

It  is  these  men — ^and,  make  no  mis- 
take, they  are  leaders  in  the  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  United  States  to- 
day— ^who  see  favorable  signs  in  the 
abatement  of  theology  which  I have 
mentioned.  But  in  their  plans,  which 
have  been  considered  by  conventions  of 
laymen  and  clergymen,  one  finds  these 
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same  onrushing,  enthusiastic  church 
leaders  turning  from  theology  to  soci- 
ology— the  helping  of  humanity. 

Here  rises  another  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  men  of  oiir  churches. 

“Ought  the  church  now  to  give  itself 
entirely  to  religion,  or  will  it  fulfil  its 
mission  if  it  turns  to  sociology?”  is  the 
gist  of  a question  that  is  being  asked  in 
the  heart  of  churchdom. 

At  a great  conference  of  church  lead- 
ers in  Atlantic  City,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  to  start  a campaign  for 
the  Inteychurch  World  Movement,  I 
found  men  of  two  opinions. 

“What  has  money  to  do  with  relig- 
ion?” was  the  question  put  to  one 
clergyman. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered.  “But 
it’s  a fair  question.  I believe  that  the 
church  is  a divine  institution.  Others 
believe  that  it  is  a man-made  institu- 
tion. If  it’s  a man-made  institution, 
then  maybe  more  money  can  help  it. 
If  it’s  a divine  institution,  then  maybe 
we  need  more  God  in  it.” 

“It  isn’t  the  things  that  people  can 
feel  and  eat  and  drink  and  wear  that 
they  expect  from  the  church,”,  said  an- 
other church  leader.  “It’s  the  invisible 
things  they  seek,  and  the  invisible 
things  are  things  that  money  won’t  buy. 
They  come  from  above,  and  money 
never  brought  anything  down  from  up 
there.” 

“Humanity  is  in  trouble  these  days* 
young  man,”  said  another  clergyman. 
“Can  this  world  lift  itself  out  of  the 
mire  by  its  own  boot-straps?  Or  have 
we  not  the  right  to  believe  that  a great 
and  good  God  will  reach  down  with 
supernatural  power  and  raise  us  onto 
solid  ground?  The  trouble  with  us  is  we 
have  gotten  away  from  prayer;  from 
our  mothers’  knees.  We  got  to  worrying 
about  theology  and  isms,  and  how  to 
get  money  to  run  our  thousands  of 
little  churches,  and  we  did  that  work 
so  poorly  that  it  took  all  our  time  and 
worship  away  from  God.  We  must  get 
back  to  God  in  America,  and  we  must 
get  our  children  back  to  God,  or  be- 
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lore  long  we  shall  not  be  a Christian 
nation.” 

The  reports  that  I have  read  by  the 
hundreds  of  church  conditions  in  the 
United  States  disclose  this  same  strug^ 
between  materialism  and  spirituality. 
One  report  will  be  coldly  materialistic, 
but  highly  and  energetically  critical  of 
social  conditions.  Another  report  will  be 
filled  with  a splendid  ^irituality  and 
dreams  of  the  day  when  God  will  come 
so  close  to  us  as  a nation  that  we  shall 
all  see  and  understand  and  love  Him, 
and  thus  change  our  lives  to  goodness. 

“Sociology  is  no  substitute  for  sjmt- 
ituality,”  wrote  the  church  leader  who 
INPepared  a church  surv^  on  conditions 
in  South  America.  And  in  the  same  con- 
ference in  which  this  report  was  read 
it  was  charged  by  an  association  of  busi- 
ness men  in  Ohio  that  the  agents  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  who  were 
investigating  the  steel  strike,  were  im- 
bued with  Bolshevism.  It  just  happened 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  and  the  con- 
vention turned  the  charge  of  Bolshevism 
over  to  a committee  of  five  of  which 
Rockefeller  was  made  chairman.  It  took 
four  weeks  of  negotiation,  including 
the  services  of  attorneys,  to  get  the 
Ohio  business  men  to  withdraw  the 
charges. 

“Shall  we  make  our  own  standards  {<x 
the  church  or  put  the  burden  upon  God 
to  make  them  for  us?”  is  the  query,  in  a 
gist,  that  is  bruited  in  the  churdtes 
to-day. 

Was  I right  when  I gathered  that  it  is 
the  white-haired  men  of  another  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  who  insist  on  more 
iq)irituality  in  the  church?  The  young 
men,  who  seem  to  have  as  great  influ- 
ence as  their  elders,  appear  to  be  the 
element  who  are  directing  the  church 
toward  sociological  and  economic  activi- 
ties. It  is  the  creed  of  these  young 
American  Christians  that  spirituality 
will  have  a better  chance  for  growth  in 
America  when  social  justice  has  been 
established. 

Both  the  white-haired  men  and  the 


young  men  agree  that  something  has 
failed.  The  white-haired  men  seem  to 
hold  that  it  is  our  church  which  has 
failed,  not  our  religion.  The  younger 
men  with  whom  I have  talked  are  de- 
termined that  both  religion  and  the 
church  shall  be  put  into  a place  of  help- 
ful power,  if  this  can  be  done. 

“ W^  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  make 
the  hearts  of  men  so  dean  and  good 
that  they  will  not  seek  to  be  cnid  and 
heartless?”  ask  the  dergymen  of  other 
generations.  “Kind  hearts  will  prevent 
exploitation  of  labor,  sweat-shop  condi- 
tions, low  wages,  child  labor,  and  all 
these  other  things  you  are  talking  about. 
Start  the  children  at  their  mothers’ 
knees  and  they  will  not  grow  up  to  be 
cruel  men  and  women.” 

“It’s  too  late  to  change  the  hearts  of 
men  who  are  already  oppressing  their 
fellows,”  say  the  younger  churchmen. 
“We  must  rise  as  champions  of  the  op- 
pressed and  show  them  that  Christ  is  on 
their  side.” 

Among  the  Catholics  as  well  as  the 
Protestants  is  found  this  conflict  be- 
tween idealistic  Christianity  and  social 
service.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  has 
written  a pamphlet  which  is  available  in 
the  pamphlet-racks  of  most  of  the 
Catholic  churches  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  says: 

Chrbt  is  the  Incarnate  Grod;  that  is  the 
vital  truth  without  which  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  Christian  religion.  Once 
that  k discarded  we  may  have  eloquent 
pleas  for  humanity  and  earnest  strivings 
after  fellowship  and  endless  schemes  for  ser- 
vice; we  may  have  enthusiasm  and  vkion; 
but  we  will  not  have  Christianity.  ...  Of 
God’s  design  no  thought  will  be  taken.  . . . 
Shall  we  teach  the  people  and  their  children 
that  life  is  a struggle  for  exktence  and  then 
expect  them  to  love  one  another? 

The  men  among  the  clergymen  of  the 
United  States  to-day  who  take  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  world  as  a challenge 
to  Christianity  are  favoring  a deepei 
movement  than  a merely  sociological 
one,  whHe  those  who  take  it  merely  as  a 
challenge  to  the  church  declare  that 
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Christianity  has  not  failed  and  that 
the  church  must  reach  back  to  Chris- 
tianity and  forward  to  social  service  and 
defend  the  rights  of  those  who  suffer 
from  social  and  economic  injustice. 

What  does  the  American  public  ex- 
pect from  the  church?  On  this  question 
also  I find  that  the  church  leaders  are 
divided.  The  people  of  America  want 
to  send  their  children  to  Sunday-school 
just  as  soon  as  the  Sunday-school  is 
made  worth  while,  say  the  yoimger  men 
in  the  church  movement.  They  freely 
admit  that  the  Sunday-school  is  not 
efScient.  Their  figures  show  that  over 
80,000,000  children  in  the  United  States 
do  not  go  to  Sunday-schools  of  any 
denomination.  The  Sunday-schools  are 
not  graded;  the  teaching  is  not  efficient; 
the  teachers  in  the  main  are  not  chosen 
from  among  those  who  could  do  the 
work  well,  but  from  among  those  who, 
without  regard  for  qualifications,  are 
willing  to  devote  their  time  to  the  work. 
The  Sunday-school  is  often  times  a hit-or- 
miss  organization,  in  which  prizes  are 
given  for  attendance,  but  which  is  not 
sufficiently  attractive  either  to  catch  or 
hold  the  child’s  attention. 

The  more  conservative  church  leaders 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  more  co- 
operation between  parents  and  the  Sun- 
day-school. Children  who  are  imder 
spiritual  influence  at  home,  they  say, 
will  find  inspiration  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  I have  heard  criticisms  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  this  battle  between  the 
modern  young  church  leaders  and  the 
leaders  of  the  older  generation  which  I do 
not  think  wise  to  print,  because  of  rank 
bitterness. 

“The  Sunday-school  is  a broken-down 
institution,”  is  one  of  the  mildest  criti- 
dsms  I have  heard.  “We  must  make 
it  scientific  and  helpful  and  we  must 
have  it  graded,  like  the  public  schools.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  many  church 
leaders  of  to-day  believe  that  America 
expects  an  American  church  to  be  liberal 
and  progressive.  Here  are  a few  actions 
that  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the 


leading  church  conferences  or  diurch 
boards  within  the  past  year: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian chiu*ch  has  formally  adopted  a 
program  for  “more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  abatement  of  poverty, 
abolition  of  child  labor,  regulation  of 
industrial  employment  for  women,  one 
day  a week  rest,  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes,  and  the 
development  of  a Christian  attitude  of 
society  toward  offenders  against  the 
law.” 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  church 
have  sent  out  to  the  ministers  of  that 
chinch  an  even  more  radical  program 
dealing  with  social  conditions.  It  pro- 
vides “equitable  wages  for  laborers  that 
shall  have  the  right  of  way  over  rent, 
interest  and  profits,  collective  bargain- 
ing, democratic  training,  the  advance  of 
workers  through  profit  - sharing  and 
through  po.sitions  on  boards  of  direc- 
tors.” The  effect  of  this  declaration  of 
the  Methodist  bishops  is  to  commit 
every  Methodist  minister  in  the  country 
to  principles  which  are  considered  al- 
most the  very  essence  of  extreme  pro- 
gressivism. 

The  Federal  Council  of  churches,  rep- 
resenting 83,000,000  Protestant  Chur^ 
members,  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
“industrial  councils  and  shop  commit- 
tees, a living  wage  which  is  a first  charge 
on  business  before  dividends;  heavier 
taxes  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor; 
economic  independence  for  women  in 
the  home,  together  with  the  control  of 
her  own  person;  a professional  standing 
equal  to  that  of  white  men  for  colored 
clergymen,  and  parks,  playgrounds, 
equal  wages,  equal  facilities  for  travel, 
courtesy  when  traveling,  and  adequate 
housing,  lighting,  etc.,  for  negroes.” 

An  interchurch  conference  of  350  lead- 
ers and  clergymen  of  city  churches  in 
Cleveland  in  June,  1919,  advised  that  all 
churches  be  thrown  open  for  the  discus- 
sion of  all  public  problems  in  which 
moral  issues  are  involved,  and  favoring 
church  bodies  which  would  bring  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  public  into 
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oonferenoe.  This  (XMrferenee  declared 
(^)enly  that  a majority  of  the  people  in 
OUT  cities  ‘*live  under  economic  injustice 
and  unhealthful  conditions.”  It  de> 
dared  that  social  unrest  and  discontent 
among  workers  was  justifiable  and  that 
Christianity  had  faded  to  inspire  and 
direct  the  life  of  American  cities. 

Interesting  as  this  liberalism  may  be, 
it  finds  opponents  in  the  church,  but 
these  opponents,  strange  to  say,  do  not 
seem  to  consist  entirely  of  employers  or 
possessors  of  wealth.  Judge  Elbert.  H. 
Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
when  asked  about  the  Interchiudi  cam- 
paign, wrote  to  the  lead^  of  the  Inter- 
church Movement,  “ I believe  a genuine 
religious  campaign  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  combating  the  Bolshevik 
^irit.” 

The  opponents  of  this  church  plan  for 
social  uplift  point  out,  as  I have  said, 
that  it  is  spiritual  and  not  material 
things  that  ^e  world  expects  from  the 
church.  Many  great  industrial  concerns, 
with  no  sense  of  religion  at  all,  and  the 
legislatures  of  many  states,  are  doing  to- 
day, they  say,  what  the  church  is  plan- 
ning to  do  to-morrow.  The  chur^  is 
said  to  be  like  ’’the  shadow  of  a rock  in 
a weary  land.”  If  it  were  really  that, 
would  not  the  worried  masses  of  America 
have  turned  to  the  ehurch  long  ago? 
Instead  of  developing  the  church  into 
such  a shelter-rock,  ask  the  opponents 
of  these  ideas,  are  not  the  social  up- 
lifters  of  the  church  preparing  a make- 
believe,  papier-mdchi,  grand  - opera 
scenery  rock,  which  they  are  rolling 
about  the  dreary  desert  of  this  world, 
begging  the  while  that  people  cultivate 
an  artificial  need  of  its  shade?  If  the 
church  really  held  up  Christ,these  critics 
say,  the  world  would  flock  to  it;  nothing 
elw  that  the  church  can  hold  up  will  be 
any  inducement.  As  it  is  now,  they  luge, 
the  people  are  inclined  to  seek  Christ 
and  religion  and  knowledge  of  the  here- 
after outside  the  church. 

Will  it  not  develop  that  in  the  great 
' stirring  of  our  church  to-day  these  two 
sets  of  church  leaders  will  each  lend  help? 


Both  agree  that  the  church  is  in  a very 
bad  way;  that,  as  it  is  now,  it  is  a 
declining  institution,  and  that  unless 
strong  hands  put  it  on  its  feet  it  will  soon 
become  unworthy  of  consideration  as  a 
source  of  help  in  our  modern  life. 

They  agree  that  the  great  organization 
which  includes  millions  of  members, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  edu- 
cated clergymen,  hundreds  of  religious 
newspapers,  scores  of  great  publishing- 
houses,  hundreds  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  some 
two  hundred  thousand  buildings  which 
are  used  as  meeting-places,  ought  to 
be  felt  as  a power  in  the  homes,  in  the 
lives,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  How  to  put 
this  great  machine  to  work  is  their  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
some  thirty  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions have  tried  to  put  aside,  their 
differences  in  creed  and  theology  and  get 
the  church  back  onto  its  feet.  They  are 
not  attempting  a union  of  the  scatt^ed 
denominations. 

The  big  task  which  the  Protestant 
churches  in  America  took  upon  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  making  the 
church  again  a vital  factor  in  the  world’s 
affairs  is  not  confined  to  America  alone. 
There  are  plenty  of  signs  in  the  world 
that  Christianity  has  been  challenged 
by  the  p>eoples  of  other  religions.  Of  the 
1,700,000,000  people  in  the  world,  only 
88  per  cent,  are  of  Christian  races.  The 
other  two-thirds  of  the  world  are  filled 
with  whispers  about  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity. Missionaries  of  the  Christian 
denominations  in  every  part  of  the  world 
are  hearing  the  accusation; 

” You  Christians  fought  the  most  aw- 
ful war  this  world  has  ever  known.” 

” Yes,  it  is  in  the  Christian  world  alone, 
not  in  the  Islamic  world,  or  the  Confu- 
cian  world,  that  the  rights  of  men  are 
being  worked  out,”  reply  the  mission- 
aries. “Christ  taught  democracy  and 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
soul,  his  own  body,  his  own  thoughts. 
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We  have  just  driven  from  the  Christian 
world  the  last  vestige  of  pagan  au- 
tocracy; we  had  to  kill  one  another  to 
do  it,  but  we  have  succeeded.” 

A church  newspaper,  which  was 
printed  daily  at  Atlantic  City  during  the 
Interchurch  World  Conference,  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  Turks  took  the  pews 
from  the  Christian  diurch  at  Diabekir, 
Turkey,  and  carried  them  to  the  race- 
track, where  they  were  used  as  seats  by 
the  effendi,  and  later,  instead  of  being 
restored  to  the  chuitdi,  were  scattered 
about  in  the  homes  of  the  Moslems. 
This  inrident  was  used  as  an  example  of 
how  Christianity  stands  in  the  outside 
world. 

Our  church  statisticians  have  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  almost  one  per  cent,  of 
the  male  populations  of  the  dark  races 
were  drawn,  one  way  or  another,  into  the 
war.  These  men  of  other  religions  are 
returning  to  the  heart  of  India,  to  the 
heart  of  China,  and  to  the  heart  of  dark- 
est Africa  to  tell  their  own  people  how 
bad  the  Christian  can  be,  at  his  worst. 
Caucasian  efficiency,  indeed,  impressed 
them.  Burmese  soldiers,  retiirning 
home,  told  their  fellows  of  the  efficient 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  its  work. in  the  war, 
and  within  a few  months  a Young  Men’s 
Buddhist  Association  was  formed  on 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  lines,  and  it  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  becoming  a great 
Buddhist  power.  But  it  was  efficiency, 
and  not  Christianity,  which  seemed  to 
impress  them. 

The  war,  with  its  mingling  of  races, 
has  shown  some  mUlions  of  us  that 
our  Christianity  may  be  as  strange  and 
weird  a religion  to  men  of  other  races  as 
their  religion  may  be  to  us.  It  must 
show  definite  and  marked  results  to  get 
their  attention.  To  the  millions  of  dark 
men  who  were  dragged  into  the  fighting 
and  the  misery  of  it,  that  Crucified  Man 
with  His  message  of  love  meant  nothing. 
A British  officer  who  act^  as  censor  for 
an  Indian  regiment  in  France  said  to 
me: 

“I  came  across  a letter  the  other  day 
that  made  me  stop  and  think.  An  Indian 


soldier  was  writing  back  to  his  folks  in 
India.  He  said  to  them:  ‘The  people 
are  very  honest  here  in  France.  You  can 
leave  a rupee  beside  the  road  and  come 
back  the  next  day  and  find  it  where  you 
left  it.  They  punish  men  who  steal  by 
nailing  them  to  a tree.  Everywhere  we 
go  in  France  we  see  wooden  figures  of  a 
man  who  is  punished  this  way.  These 
figures  are  to  remind  the  French  people 
that  they  must  not  steal.’  ” 

To  the  man  on  the  street  in  the 
United  States  one  question  about  the 
church  seems  to  stwd  out  before  all 
others,  and  this  is,  “Why  don’t  all  these 
churches  unite  and  stop  fighting  over 
doctrines?”  There  is  not  a city  or  a 
village  or  a coimtry  district  which  does 
not  have  its  story  to  tell  of  wasted 
effort,  wasted  money,  and  general  in- 
efficieniy  growing  out  of  the  division  in 
the  churches.  This  country  is  sprinkled 
with  little,  inefficient  churches,  coiLsist- 
ing  of  small  congregations  ministered  to 
by  imderpaid  clergymen.  Almost  side 
by  side  they  stand  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns,  separated  from  one  another  in 
theology  and  in  rdigious  and  social  ef- 
fort. If  business  men  find  effiriency 
and  strength  in  entering  into  com- 
bines, why  should  not  the  Protestant 
churches  do  the  same?  asks  the  average 
citizen. 

To  those  of  the  fif^  - four  million 
Americans  who  do  not  go  to  church  this 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Protestant 
churches  to  unite  into  one  great  power- 
ful organization  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  church.  Its 
wastefulness  seems  to  them  too  un- 
American.  Here  is  a story  I hear  in 
church  circles. 

“How  is  your  church  going?”  a man 
asked  a resident  of  a certain  village. 

“It  ain’t  goin’  very  well,”  answered 
the  resident,  “but,  thank  the  Lord,  the 
others  ain’t  doin’  very  well,  either.” 

Not  one-tenth  has  been  told  of  the 
waste  and  evaporation  of  effort  which  is 
going  on  in  the  Protestant  church  to-day 
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as  a result  of  divisions  among  our 
churches. 

Perhaps,  with  theology  subordinated 
to  its  rightful  position,  and  with  real  re- 


li^on  for  which  there  is  such  unques= 
tioned  need  taking  its  place,  a great  union 
may  one  day  be  brought  about.  I find 
that  millions  of  church  members  desire  it. 


A REJOINDER 


This  estimate  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  America 
is  written  by  a journalist  evidently  anx- 
ious to  show  himself  sympathetic,  but 
not  intimately  familiar  with  the  church’s 
life  and  work.  It  contains  a number  of 
statements  which  deserve  consideration 
and  will  provoke  discussion.  He  has 
handled  various  statistics  and  seeks  to 
interpret  them;  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  “is  in  a very 
bad  way’’  and  “that  unless  strong  hands 
put  it  on  its  feet,  it  will  soon  become 
unworthy  of  consideration  as  a source  of 
help  in  our  modern  life.” 

This  is  a bold  statement  to  make  of  an 
institution  with  so  long  a history  behind 
it  and  so  many  million  attached  and 
earnest  members  to-day.  Is  it  home  out 
by  the  facts? 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  some  of 
the  figures  hardly  bear  the  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  them.  For  example,  he 
cites  the  existence  of  201  denominations 
as  an  evidence  of  the  hopelessly  divided 
condition  of  the  Protestant  forces;  but 
the  large  mass  of  Protestant  Christians 
are  to  be  found  in  seven  or  eight  com- 
munions; and  these  communions  have 
interdenominational  machinery  which 
enables  them  to  function  at  least  as  har- 
moniously as  did  the  various  branches 
of  our  army  and  navy  and  the  civi  ian 
authorities  during  the  war.  We  must 
plead  guilty  to  wasteful  overlapping  and 
serious  neglect,  but  the  Germans  did  not 
find  our  military  contribution  to  the  war 
negligible.  Church  leaders  are  devising 
closer  co-operation  and  working  stead- 
ily, if  painfully  slowly,  toward  vmity. 
He  speaks  of  the  lack  of  educated  people 
in  the  churches;  but  the  average  of 
education  among  church  members  is  de- 
cidedly above  that  of  the  total  iwpula- 


tion,  and  college  graduates  are  by  no 
means  as  conspicuously  absent  as  he 
appears  to  think.  He  complains  that 
“the  directors”  of  the  churches  are  pre- 
dominantly women,  and  it  is  true  that 
women  perform  more  than  half  of  the 
active  lay  work  of  most  congregations, 
but  the  ofiScial  direction  of  the  churches 
in  most  of  the  larger  communions  is  still, 
whether  wisely  or  unwrisely,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  masculine  hands. 

There  are  various  ways  of  estimating 
the  eflSciency  6f  the  church.  One  is  that 
taken  by  this  article,  which  sets  up  an 
ideal  of  steadily  moimting  financial  out- 
lay and  of  steadily  growring  numbers, 
and  regards  as  failure  any  declension 
from  this  ideal.  But  the  church  is  an 
ancient  institution  with  a many-cen- 
turied  past.  It  has  had  times  of  vast 
wealth  in  material  resources,  and  these 
are  not  always  looked  back  upon  as  the 
periods  of  its  largest  usefulness.  It  has 
seen  epochs  when  practically  all  the  in- 
habitants of  a land  conformed  outwardly 
to  its  observances,  but  these  have  rarely 
been  the  seasons  of  its  greatest  spiritual 
power. 

Or,  we  may  fairly  compare  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  church  with  the  efificiency 
of  other  institutions,  equally  divine  and 
equally  human,  such  as  government, 
industry,  the  school,  and  the  home.  Is 
the  church  among  ourselves  in  any  worse 
plight  than  they?  It  would  be  easy  to 
bring  facts  to  show  that  government 
and  industry  and  education  and  family 
life  in  our  country  are  “in  a very  bad 
way,”  but  should  we  conclude  that  they 
will  soon  become  “unworthy  of  consid- 
eration as  sources  of  help”? 

But  it  may  fairly  be  asked  that  the 
church,  which  is  the  inspiration  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry,  school  and  home. 
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diall  be  in  better  case  than  they.  What 
is  the  church  actually  doing  at  this 
moment? 

1.  It  is  the  only  institution  with  the 
sole  aim  of  furnishing  men,  women,  and 
children  with  Christian  ideals  and  con- 
victions. Week  after  week,  summer  and 
winter,  it  keeps  at  this  task,  awakening 
and  appealing  to  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  Its  buildings  may  be  poor,  its 
ministers  underpaid,  its  congregations 
small;  but  in  every  community  it  stead- 
ily holds  up  the  basic  faith  by  which  a 
democracy  lives.  For  every  democracy 
exists  upon  a threefold  faith — ^fmth  in 
the  capacities  of  ordinary  human  beii^, 
faith  in  the  power  of  spiritual  ideab, 
faith  in  the  universe  as  friendly  to  hu- 
man brotherhood.  This  faith  the  Prot- 
estant church  ceaselessly  and  cdearly 
proclaims — ^faith  in  the  capacities  of  or- 
dinary persons  because  one  plain  man, 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  has  mani- 
fested the  fullness  of  God;  faith  in  the 
power  of  ideals  which  accord  with  the 
mind  of  this  Jesus,  because  they  are  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  faith  in 
the  universe  as  friendly  to  brotherhood, 
because  His  Father  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  This  faith  the  churches,  big 
and  little,  not  only  inculcate  in  their  con- 
gregations Sunday  after  Sunday,  but 
through  them  they  succeed  in  making 
this  the  living  faith  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people.  And  the  church 
sustains  the  consciences  of  the  people  in 
this  faith.  It  may  be  wrong  in  its  moral 
emphases,  stressing  too  heavily  negative 
virtues,  such  as  abstinence  from  certain 
forms  of  pleasure,  and  neglecting*posi- 
tive  virtues,  such  as  justice,  tolerance, 
etc.,  but  more  than  any  other  agency  it 
keeps  steadily  quickening  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  supplying  the 
.morale  for  citizenship,  for  industry,  for 
family  life.  Its  radius  of  influence  is 
vastly  wider  than  the  immediate  circle 
d the  regular  chiuoh-goers. 

2.  The  church  is  the  only  institution 
supplying  people  with  contact  with  the 
Invisible  God,  and  interpreting  to  them 
Efls  else  uiuecognized  presence  in  all 


their  experiences.  To  persons  who  do 
not  believe  in  His  existence,  this  is  a 
questionable  service.  To  the  believing 
members  of  the  church  who  know  what 
their  spiritual  reinforcements  are,  this  is 
the  church’s  pre-eminent  contribution. 
For  religion  is  not  doing  something,  how- 
ever useful,  nor  trying  to  be  something, 
however  good;  but  it  is  being  connected 
with  Someone  in  whose  fellowship  power 
for  service  and  character  is  found.  In 
every  age  those  who  have  been  aware 
of,  and  have  actually  used,  these  re- 
sources in  the  Unseen  have  never  been 
the  majority  of  the  population;  but  they 
have  been  creative  personalities  in  their 
generations.  There  are  groups  of  men 
and  women  in  every  community  who 
know  what  this  life  with  Gk>d  in  Christ 
is;  they  may  not  be  able  to  interpret  it 
intelligently,  or  to  make  it  convincing 
and  appealing  to  the  mass  of  their  ndgh- 
bors.  But  it  is  their  chief  possession,  and 
a possession  which  they  succeed  in  pass- 
ing on  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  so  long  as  this  fellow- 
ship of  men  with  God  and  with  one 
another  in  Him  exists,  the  church  is  in 
no  danger  of  extinction.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  various  practical  movements  to 
which  Mr.  Shepherd  alludes  are  out- 
growths of  this  unique  experience 
which  the  church,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions in  material  resources,  underpaid 
ministers,  disunited  forces,  etc.,  steadily 
mediates. 

8.  The  church  supplies  the  commu- 
nity with  the  majority  of  its  public- 
^irited  and  socially  minded  citizens. 
Mr.  Shepherd  seems  to  me  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  asserts  that  there  are 
more  spiritual  seekers  outside  the  church 
than  in  it.  Study  the  group  in  any  town 
who  are  to  the  fore  in  public  undertak- 
ings, and  the  majority  of  them  are  the 
products,  either  directly  or  by  inheri- 
tance, of  the  church,  l^en  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Liberty  bonds,  the  conservation  of  food, 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  any  other 
of  the  activities  necessary  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war,  it  was  significant  what 
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efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  co-t^ra- 
tion  of  the  churches.  In  them  were  the 
people  with  the  consciences  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  and  the  devotion  to  cany  out 
the  obligations  imposed  on  them. 
Church  circles  in  our  country  contain  the 
bulk  of  each  community’s  idealism. 
There  are  noteworthy  idealists  outside; 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  our  churches  do 
not  succeed  in  enlisting  them;  but  the 
men  and  women  with  the  conscience  to 
make  their  idealism  effective  are  for 
the  most  part  either  members  of  the 
church  or  they  are  living  on  the  sur- 
vival of  a chmch  training  or  a church 
heritage. 

Much  that  Mr.  Shepherd  says  de- 
serves attention.  Ministers  are  seri- 
ously underpaid,  and  this  hinders  some 
men  from  entering  the  calling  and  bur- 
dens many  who  are  in  it.  But  ministers 
would  remind  the  community  that 
they  have  some  rewards  which  cannot  be 
calculated  in  money — the  sense  of  ful- 
filling a most  essential  public  service,  the 
chance  to  be  helpful  friends  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  opportunity 
to  give  freely  to  all  who  will  take  it  the 
richest  of  treasures — ^life  with  God  in 
Christ.  There  are  too  many  poverty- 
stricken  and  pitifully  small  churches 
side  by  side  in  many  places.  The  move- 
ment to  form  a “United  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,”  with  a council 
armed  with  powers  to  foster  mergers, 
deserves  to  be  vigorously  pushed.  The 
statement  that  in  many  churches  there 
are  neither  large  capitalists  nor  laboring 
men  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  more  deplor- 
able that  there  are  so  few  churches  in 
which  capitalists  and  laboring  men  are 
to  be  found  side  by  side  both  as  com- 
municants and  on  the  official  boards  of 
the  church.  One  need  not  be  greatly 
alarmed  at  apparent  decreases  in  the 
number  of  additions  to  the  membership 
of  the  churches.  Figures  of  this  sort 
fluctuate;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  last  two  years  should  have  shown  a 
shrinking,  for  these  figures  cover  the 
period  of  the  war,  when  many  ministers 
and  church  workers  gave  themselves  to 


the  service  of  the  men  in  camps  and 
overseas,  and  every  congregation  found 
its  usual  activities  necessarily  curtailed. 
The  figures  a year  from  now  will  un- 
doubtedly show  an  increase. 

There  are  two  other  questions  which 
Mr.  Shepherd  raises.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  theology.  He  quotes  some 
“eminent,”  but  certainly  unthinking, 
churchman  as  saying  that  “theology  has 
been  knocked  into  a cocked  hat.”  The- 
ology is  simply  orderly  thinking  about 
the  religious  life.  It  changes,  exactly  as 
men’s  opinions  change  on  government, 
or  economics,  or  science.  The  theology 
commonly  held  fifty  years  ago  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  educated  people  to-day;  but 
interpretations  of  God  and  of  m&n’s  life 
with  Him  are  just  as  widely  made  now  as 
then;  and  these  interpretations  are  theo- 
logy. A man  may  have  a life  with  God 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  a confused 
explanation  of  it.  The  clearer  his  inter- 
pretation becomes  the  richer  and  more 
satisfying  his  life  will  be. 

The  other  is  the  question  of  “soci<J- 
ogy,”  as  Mr.  Shepherd  calls  it.  The 
church  certainly  cannot  commit  itself  to 
some  particular  economic  theory,  such  as 
capitalism  or  socialism.  But  the  church 
must  apply  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  the 
social  as  well  as  to  the  personal  life  of 
men.  This  social  application  is  increas- 
ingly made  through  Sunday-schools  and 
sermons  and  various  forums  and  discus- 
sion groups.  The  cry  used  to  be  raised 
that  the  church  was  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  socially  disinherited;  to- 
day it  is  as  often  charged  with  being  too 
much  interested  in  them  and  too  un- 
appreciative of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  well-to-do. 

But  in  both  these  matters  of  “theol- 
ogy” and  “sociology”  the  church  has  no 
option.  It  is  here  to  represent  Jesus 
Christ.  He  came  to  help  men  to  live 
with  God,  and,  obviously,  they  must 
learn  to  think  clearly  of  Him  with  whom 
they  live,  so  that  theology  is  an  inescap- 
able task.  He  came  .to  help  men  to  live 
with  one  another  in  nations  and  indus- 
tries and  homes,  and  the  application  of 
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His  Spirit  to  their  social  relations  is 
equally  essential  to  its  ministry. 

Leaders  and  active  members  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  to-day  are  not  de- 
pressed. Never  was  it  more  widely 
recognized  that  our  world  must  have 
more  conscience,  and  more  thoroughly 
Christian  conscience,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish satisfactorily  its  international  rela- 
tions, its  commerce  and  industry,  its 
family  life.  Never  was  there  a keener 
interest  in  that  for  which  the  church 
exists.  The  fact  that  the  churches  are 
so  constantly  criticized  is  itself  an  ad- 
vantage. Criticism  implies  that  the 
churches  are  in  people’s  thought,  and 
that  great  expectations  are  cherished  of 
them,  expectations  loftier  than  they  are 
meeting.  It  is  far  better  to  be  criticized, 
however  sharply,  than  to  be  ignored. 
The  currents  of  thought  in  intellectual 
circles  are  not  hostile  to  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  as  they  seemed  often  to 
be  even  a generation  ago.  Our  intel- 
lectual leaders  treat  religion  with  sym- 
pathy and  evident  anticipation.  While 
money  does  not  pour  into  the  church’s 
treasury  in  overwhelming  abundance, 
huge  sums  are  annually  raised,  and 
Christian  enterprises  at  home  and 
abroad  receive  a hearty  support.  The 
church  movements  of  the  hour  are  evi- 
dences that  the  Christian  constituency 
is  being  roused  to  a greater  generosity. 
There  may  be  no  evidence  of  a religious 
revival  in  a marked  increase  in  church 
attendance;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  manifest  falling  off.  Mr. 
Shepherd’s  statement  that  '‘our  fore- 
fathers were  church  members  and 
church-goers”  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 


Those  of  us  who  have  read  Beveridge’s 
recently  completed  biography  of  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall,  with  its  vivid  picture 
of  life  in  this  country  a century  ago, 
know  that  church-going  was  by  no 
means  universal.  One  small  and  casu- 
ally conducted  Presbyterian  church  was 
the  only  representative  of  Protestant 
Christianity  at  the  national  capital. 
Christianity  has  usually  seemed  to  con- 
temporaries in  a state  of  decline,  so  that 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Shepherd 
entitling  his  account  “a  dark  picture”; 
but  the  invalid  has  been  an  unconscion- 
able time  in  dying,  and  those  who  view 
the  present  against  the  background  of 
the  long  Christian  centuries  see  no  rea- 
son for  pessimism  at  the  present  outlook. 

Mr.  Shepherd  speaks  for  a large  num- 
ber of  high  - minded  and  Christian- 
hearted  men  and  women.  The  churches 
need  them  fully  as  much  as  they  need 
the  church.  Criticism  from  without  has 
its  uses;  but  constructive  effort  from 
within  is  vastly  more  effective.  Like  all 
other  organizations,  churches  may  not 
seem  easy  to  work  with  and  improve; 
but  if  a man  really  is  loyal  in  his  heart 
to  Christ  and  wishes  to  further  His 
cause  in  his  own  community  and  in  the 
world,  let  him  throw  himself  into  the 
life  and  work  of  any  congregation  and 
in  a surprisingly  short  time  he  will  find 
that  his  willing  service  is  cordially  appre- 
ciated, and  that,  if  he  be  wise  and 
friendly,  as  well  as  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous, his  leadership  will  be  welcomed, 
and  he  can  help  make  the  far  from 
adequate  church  of  to-day  the  church 
all  lovers  of  the  country  and  the  world 
hope  to  see  it. 
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BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


As  I sit  here  of  a midsummer  day,  in 
-/x  front  of  the  wide-open  doors  of  a 
big  hay-barn,  busy  with  my  pen,  and 
look  out  upon  broad  meadows  where  my 
farmer  neighbor  is  busy  with  his  hay- 
making. I idly  contrast  his  harvest  with 
mine.  I have  to  admit  that  he  succeeds 
with  his  better  than  I do  with  mine, 
though  he  can  only  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  while  I can  reap  and  cure  my 
light  fancies  nearly  as  well  in  the  shade 
as  in  the  sun.  Yet  his  crop  is  the  surer 
and  of  more  certain  value  to  mankind. 
But  I have  this  advantage  over  him — I 
might  make  literature  out  of  his  hay- 
making, or  might  reap  his  fields  after 
him,  and  gather  a harvest  he  never 
dreamed  of.  What  does  Emerson  say? 

One  harvest  from  the  field 

Homeward  bring  the  oxen  strong; 

A second  crop  thine  acres  yield, 

Which  I gather  in  a song. 

But  the  poet,  like  the  farmer,  can 
only  reap  where  he  has  sown,  and  if 
Emerson  had  not  scattered  his  own 
heart  in  the  fields  his  Muse  would  not 
reap  much  there.  Song  is  not  one  of  the 
iastruments  with  which  I gather  my 
harvest,  but  long  ago,  as  a farm  boy,  in 
haymaking,  and  in  driving  the  cows  to 
and  from  the  pasture,  I planted  myself 
there,  and  whatever  comes  back  to  me 
now  from  that  source  is  honestly  my 
own.  The  second  crop  which  I gather 
is  not  much  more  tangible  than  that 
which  the  poet  gathers,  but  the  farmer 
as  little  susp>ects  its  existence  as  he  does 
hat  of  the  jK>et.  I can  use  what  he 
^uld  gladly  reject.  His  daisies,  his 
b»  ttercups,  his  orange  haw^kweed,  his 
yarrow,  his  meadow-rue,  serve  my  pur- 
pose better  than  they  do  his.  They 


look  better  on  the  printed  page  than 
they  do  in  the  haymow.  Yes,  and  his 
timothy  and  clover  have  their  literary 
uses,  and  his  new-mown  hay  may  per- 
fume a line  in  poetry.  When  one  of  our 
poets  makes  “wild  carrot  blooms  nod 
round  his  quiet  bed  “ he  makes  better  use 
of  this  weed  than  the  farmers  can. 

Certainly  a midsummer  day  in  the 
country,  with  all  its  sights  and  sounds, 
its  singing  birds,  its  skimming  swallows, 
its  grazing  or  ruminating  cattle,  its  drift- 
ing cloud  shadows,  its  grassy  perfumes 
from  the  meadows  and  the  hillside?;  and 
the  farmer  with  h s men  and  teams  busy 
with  the  harvest,  has  material  for  the 
literary  artist.  A good  hay  day  is  a good 
day  for  the  writer  and  the  poet,  because 
it  has  a certain  crispness  and  pureness; 
it  is  positive;  it  is  rich  in  sunshine;  there 
is  a potency  in  the  blue  sky  which  you 
feel;  the  high  barometer  raises  your 
spirits;  your  thoughts  ripen  as  the  hay 
cures.  You  can  sit  in  a circle  of  shade 
beneath  a tree  in  the  fields,  or  in  front 
of  the  op>en  hay-barn  doors,  as  I do,  and 
feel  the  fruition  and  satisfaction  of 
nature  all  about  you.  The  brimming 
meadows  seem  fairly  to  purr  as  the 
breezes  stroke  them;  the  trees  rustle 
their  myriad  leaves  as  if  in  gladness; 
the  many-colored  butterflies  dance  by; 
the  steel  blue  of  the  swallows’  backs  glis- 
tens in  the  sun  as  they  skim  the  fields; 
and  the  mellow  boom  of  the  passing 
bumblebee  but  enhances  the  sense  of 
repose  and  contentment  that  pervades 
the  air.  The  hay  cures;  the  oats  and 
corn  deepen  their  hue;  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  last  wild  strawberries 
is  on  the  breeze;  your  mental  skies  are 
lucid,  and  life  has  the  midsummer  full- 
ness and  charm. 
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As  I linger  here  I note  the  oft-repeated 
song  of  the  scarlet  tanager  in  the  maple 
woods  that  crown  a hill  above  me,  and 
in  the  loft  overhead  two  broods  of 
swallows  are  chattering  and  lining  up 
their  light-colored  breasts  on  the  rim  of 
their  nests,  or  trying  their  newly 
fledged  wings  while  clinging  to  its  sides. 
The  only  ominous  and  unwelcome  sound 
is  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  which  I hear 
and  have  heard  at  nearly  all  hours  for 
many  days,  and  which  surely  bodes 
rain.  The  countryman  who  first  named 
this  bird  the  “rain  crow”  hit  the  mark. 
The  cuckoo  is  a devourer  of  worms  and 
caterpillars,  and  why  he  should  be  in- 
terested in  rain  is  hard  to  see.  The  tree- 
toad  calls  before  and  during  a shower, 
mainly,  I think,  because  he  likes  to  have 
his  back  wet,  but  why  a well-dressed 
bird  like  the  cuckoo  should  become  a 
prophet  of  the  rain  Is  a mystery,  unless 
the  rain  and  the  shadows  are  congenial 
to  the  gloomy  mood  in  which  he  usually 
seems  to  be.  He  is  the  least  sprightly 
and  cheery  of  our  birds,  and  the  part  of 
doleful  prophet  in  our  bird  drama  suits 
him  well. 

A high  barometer  is  best  for  the  hay- 
makers and  it  is  best  for  the  human 
spirits.  When  the  smoke  goes  straight 
up,  one’s  thoughts  are  more  likely  to 
soar  also,  and  revel  in  the  higher  air. 
The  persons  who  do  not  like  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  till  the  day  has  been  well 
sunned  and  aired  evidently  thrive  best 
on  a high  barometer.  Such  days  do 
seem  better  ventilated,  and  our  lungs 
take  in  fuller  draughts  of  air.  How 
curious  it  is  that  the  air  should  seem 
heavy  to  us  when  it  is  light,  and  light 
when  it  is  heavy!  On  those  sultry, 
muggy  days  when  it  is  an  effort  to  move, 
and  the  grasshopper  is  a burden,  the  air  is 
light,  and  we  are  in  the  trough  of  the  vast 
atmospheric  wave;  while  we  are  on  its 
crest,  and  are  buoyed  up  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  on  the  crisp,  bright  days 
when  the  air  seems  to  offer  us  no  re- 
sistance. We  know  that  the  heavier 
salt  sea- water  buoys  us  up  more  than 
the  fresh  river  or  pond  water,  but  we  do 


not  feel  in  the  same  way  the  lift  of  the 
high  barometric  wave.  Even  the  rough, 
tough-coated  maple-trees  in  spring  are 
quickly  susceptible  to  these  atmospheric 
changes.  The  farmer  knows  that  he 
needs  sunshine  and  crisp  air  to  make 
maple  sugar  as  well  as  to  make  hay. 
Let  the  high  blue-domed  day  with  its 
dry  northwest  breezes  change  to  a 
warmer,  overcast,  humid  day  from  the 
south,  and  the  flow  of  sap  lessens  at 
once.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  trees  had 
nerves  on  the  outside  of  their  dry  bark, 
they  resiK)nd  to  the  change  so  quickly. 
There  Is  no  sap  without  warmth,  and  yet 
warmth,  without  any  memory  of  the 
frost,  stops  the  flow. 

The  more  the  air  presses  upK>n  us  the 
lighter  we  feel,  and  the  less  it  presses 
upon  us  the  more  “logy”  we  feel.  Climb 
to  the  top  of  a mountain  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  you  breathe  and  move 
with  an  effort.  The  air  is  light,  water 
boils  at  a low  temperature,  and  our 
limgs  and  muscles  seem  inadequate  to 
perform  their  usual  fimctions.  There 
is  a kind  of  pressure  that  exhilarates  us, 
and  an  absence  of  pressure  that  de- 
presses us. 

The  pressure  of  congenial  tasks,  of 
worthy  work,  sets  one  up,  while  the 
idle,  the  unemployed,  has  a deficiency 
of  hemoglobin  in  his  blood.  The  Lord 
pity  the  unemployed  man,  and  pity  the 
man  so  over-employed  that  the  pressure 
upon  him  is  like  that  upon  one  who 
works  in  a tunnel  filled  with  compressed 
air. 

Haying  in  this  pastoral  region  is  the 
first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  harvest, 
and  one  likes  to  see  it  well  staged,  as  it 
is  to-day — the  high  blue  dome,  the  rank, 
dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  daisies  still 
white  in  the  sun,  the  buttercups  gilding 
the  pastures  and  hill  slopes,  the  clover 
shedding  its  perfume,  the  timothy  shak- 
ing out  its  little  clouds  of  pollen  as  the 
sickle-bar  strikes  it,  most  of  the  song*- 
birds  still  vocal,  and  the  tide  of  sumnV*^ 
standing  poised  at  its  full.  Very  soon  Vt 
will  begin  to  ebb,  the  stalks  of  the 
meadow  grasses  will  become  dry  and 
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harsh,  the  clover  will  fade,  the  girlish 
daisies  will  become  coarse  and  matronly, 
the  birds  will  sing  fitfully  or  cease  alto- 
gether, the  pastures  will  turn  brown,  and 
the  haymakers  will  find  the  hay  half 
cured  as  it  stands  waiting  for  them  in 
the  meadows. 

What  a wonderful  thing  is  the  grass, 
so  common,  so  abundant,  so  various,  a 
green  summer  snow  that  softens  the 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  that  makes 
a carp)et  for  the  foot,  that  brings  a hush 
to  the  fields,  and  that  furnishes  food  to 
so  many  and  such  various  creatures! 
More  than  the  grazing  animals  live 
upon  the  grass.  All  our  cereals — ^wheat, 
barley,  rye,  rice,  oats,  com — ^belong  to 
the  great  family  of  the  grasses. 

Grass  is  the  nap  of  the  fields;  it  is  the 
undergarment  of  the  hills.  It  gives  us 
the  meadow,  a feature  in  the  northern 
landscape  so  common  that  we  cease  to 
remark  it,  but  which  we  miss  at  once 
when  we  enter  a tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  country.  In  Cuba  and  Jamaica 
and  Hawaii  I saw  no  meadows  and  no 
pastures,  no  grazing  cattle,  none  of  the 
genial,  mellow  look  which  our  landscape 
presents.  Harshness,  rawness,  aridity, 
are  the  prevailing  notes. 

Prom  my  barn-door  outlook  I behold 
meadows  with  their  boundary  line  of 
stone  fences  that  are  like  lakes  and 
reservoirs  of  timothy  and  clover.  They 
are  full  to  the  brim,  they  ripple  and  rock 
in  the  breeze,  the  green  inundation 
seems  about  to  overwhelm  its  boun- 
daries, all  the  surface  inequalities  of  the 
land  are  wip)ed  out,  the  small  rocks  and 
stones  are  hidden,  the  woodchucks  make 
their  roads  through  it,  immersed  like 
dolphins  in  the  sea.  What  a picture  of 
the  plenty  and  the  flowing  beneficence 
of  our  temperate  zone  it  all  presents! 
Nature  in  her  kinder,  gentler  moods, 
dreaming  of  the  tranquil  herds  and  the 
bursting  barns.  Surely  the  vast  army  of 
the  grass  hath  its  victories,  for  the  most 
part  noiseless,  peace  - yielding  victories 
that  gladden  the  eye  and  tranquilize 
the  heart. 

The  meadow  presents  a pleasing  pict- 


ure before  it  is  invaded  by  the  hay- 
makers, and  a varied  and  animated  one 
after  it  is  thus  invaded;  the  mowing- 
machine  sending  a shudder  ahead  of  it 
through  the  grass,  the  hay-tedder  kick- 
ing up  the  green  locks  like  a giant, 
many-legged  grasshopper,  the  horse- 
rake  gathering  the  cured  hay  into  wind- 
rows, the  white-sleeved  men  with  their 
forks  pitching  it  into  cocks,  and,  lastly, 
the  huge,  soft  - cheeked  loads  of  hay, 
towering  above  the  team  that  draws 
them,  brushing  against  the  bar-ways  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  along 
their  course,  slowly  winding  their  way 
toward  the  barn.  Then  the  great  mows 
of  hay,  or  the  shapely  stacks  in  the 
fields,  and  the  battle  is  won.  Milk  and 
cream  are  stored  up  in  well-cured  hay, 
and  when  the  snow  of  winter  fills  the 
meadows  as  grass  fills  them  in  summer, 
the  tranquil  cow  can  still  rest  and  rumi- 
nate in  contentment. 

As  the  swallows  sweep  out  and  in  near 
my  head  they  give  out  an  angry  “Sleet, 
sleet,”  as  if  my  presence  had  suddenly 
become  offensive  to  them.  I know  what 
makes  the  change  in  their  temper.  The 
young  are  leaving  their  nests,  and  at 
such  eventful  times  the  parent  birds 
are  always  nervous  and  anxious.  When 
any  of  our  birds  launch  a family  into 
the  world  they  would  rather  not  have 
spectators,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  abused  if  you  obtrude  upon  the 
scene.  The  swallow  can  put  a good  deal 
of  sharp  emphasis  into  that  “Sleet, 
sleet,”  though  she  is  not  armed  to  make 
any  of  her  threats  good.  Who  knows 
that  all  will  go  well  with  them  when 
they  first  make  the  plunge  into  space 
with  their  untried  wings?  A careful 
parent  should  keep  the  coast  clear. 

They  have  been  testing  their  wings 
for  several  days,  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
the  nest  and  beating  the  wings  rapidly. 
And  now  comes  the  crucial  moment  of 
letting  go  and  attempting  actual  flight. 
Several  of  them  have  already  done  it, 
and  I see  them  resting  on  the  dead 
limbs  of  a plum-tree  across  the  road. 
But  more  are  to  follow,  and  parental 
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anxiety  is  still  rife.  I shall  be  sorry 
when  the  spacious  hay-loft  becomes 
silent.  That  affectionate  “Wit,  wit,” 
and  that  contented  and  caressing 
squeaking  and  chattering  give  me  a 
sense  of  winged  companionship.  The 
old  bam  is  the  abode  of  friendly  and 
delicate  spirits,  and  the  sight  of  them 
and  the  soimd  of  them  surely  bring  a 
suggestion  of  poetry  and  romance  to 
these  familiar  scenes. 

Is  not  the  swallow  one  of  the  oldest 
and  dearest  of  birds?  Known  to  the 
poets  and  sages  and  prophets  of  all 
peoples?  So  infantile,  so  helpless  and 
awkward  u{x>n  the  earth,  so  graceful  and 
masterful  on  the  wing,  the  child  and 
darling  of  the  summer  air,  reaping  its 
invisible  harvest  in  the  fields  of  space 
as  if  it  dined  on  the  sunbeams,  touching 
no  earthly  food,  drinking  and  bathing 
and  mating  on  the  wing,  swiftly,  tire- 
lessly coursing  the  long  day  through,  a 
thought  on  wings,  a lyric  in  the  shape 
of  a bird!  Only  in  the  free  fields  of  the 
summer  air  could  it  have  got  that  steel- 
blue  of  the  wings  and  that  warm  tan  of 
the  breast.  Of  course  I refer  to  the 
bam-swallow.  The  cliff-swallow  seems 
less  a child  of  the  sky  and  sun,  probably 
because  its  sheen  and  glow  are  less,  and 
its  shape  and  motions  less  arrowy. 
More  varied  in  color,  its  hues  vet  lack 
the  intensity,  and  its  flight  the  swiftness. 


of  those  of  its  brother  of  the  hay-lofts. 
The  tree-swallows  and  the  bank-swal- 
lows are  pleasing,  but  they  are  much 
more  local  and  restricted  in  their  ranges 
than  the  barn-frequenters.  As  a farm 
boy  I did  not  know  them  at  all,  but 
the  bam-swallows  the  summer  always 
brought. 

After  all,  there  is  but  one  swallow; 
the  others  are  particular  kinds  that  we 
specify.  How  curious  that  men  should 
ever  have  got  the  notion  that  this  airy, 
fairy  creature,  this  playmate  of  the  sun- 
beams, spends  the  winter  hibernating 
in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  marshes,  the 
bedfellow  of  newts  and  frogs  and  turtles! 
It  is  an  Old  World  legend,  bom  of  the 
blindness  and  superstition  of  earlier 
times.  One  knows  that  the  rain  of  the 
rainbow  may  be  gathered  at  one’s  feet 
in  a mud-puddle,  but  the  fleeting  spec- 
tmm  of  the  bow  is  not  a thing  of  life. 
Yet  one  would  as  soon  think  of  digging 
up  a rainbow  in  the  mud  as  a swallow. 
The  swallow  follows  the  sun,  and  in 
August  is  off  for  the  equatorial  regions, 
where  it  hibernates  on  the  wing,  buried 
in  tropical  sumshine. 

Well,  this  brilliant  day  is  a good  day 
for  the  swallows,  a good  day  for  the 
haymakers,  and  a good  day  for  him 
who  sits  before  his  open  bam  door  and 
weaves  his  facts  and  midsummer  fancies 
into  this  slight  literary  fabric. 


THE  ADVENTURERS 

BY  E.  E.  SPEIGHT 

Along  the  ways  of  my  soul  they  passed 
.iX  Impetuously, 

Nor  saw  the  trembling  flowers. 

In  panoply  they  rode 
With  music  swift  and  loud. 

And  I know  not  whither  they  went, 

Nor  who  shall  restore 

The  broken  ways,  nor  where  is  well  to  hide. 
Should  they  return 
Maddened  with  victory. 
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OHN  WARREN  FORBES  had 
“passed.”  He  had  been  snatched 
from  liigh-school  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year  and  sent  to  “prep.”  where  he  had 
been  submitted  at  all  hours  to  painful 
inoculations  of  learning  that  he  might 
qualify  for  a certain  scholarship  long 
identified  with  his  family. 

The  inoculations  were,  of  course,  not 
continuous;  there  were  respites  for  food, 
exercise,  and  pure  loafing,  but  to  the  vic- 
tim the  process  seemed  as  protracted  as 
removing  the  tail  from  a fox-terrier,  joint 
by  joint.  However,  it  was  all  over  now, 
and  “Forbsy”  had  absorbed  a sufficient 
number  of  the  germs  of  wisdom  to  re- 
act very  creditably  on  paper,  in  the  way 
of  examinations. 

His  grandmother,  a bit  heady  over 
the  achievement  of  her  descendant,  pre- 
sented him  with  ten  dollars.  The  un- 
expected influx  of  wealth  loomed  to  the 
prep,  boy  a forever-and-ever  talisman 
proof  against  the  incursions  of  want. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  known  more 
about  the  gilded  pastimes  of  his  age  and 
station — movies,  the  thrilling  abomina- 
tion of  having  girls  about,  the  joy  of 
cultivating  hair  sleekly  brushed  back — 
had  it  not  been  for  two  factors  in  his 
life:  adenoids  and  Aunt  Belle.  Ade- 
noids kept  him  from  school  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  Aunt  Belle  forced, 
pruned,  lopped,  and  fertilized  his  men- 
tality till  he  was  able  to  leave  prep, 
quite  ready  for  the  scholarship,  a queer, 
sensitive,  hobbledehoy  made  up  chief- 
ly of  elbows  and  raw  sensibilities. 

He  had  gone  to  prep,  the  runt  of  the 
establishment,  but  something  had  pulled 
him  out  a foot,  and  discrepancies  were 
always  occurring  between  the  tops  of  his 
shoes  and  the  hems  of  his  trousers. 


There  were  other  changes,  too,  besides 
those  of  his  long-distance  hands  and 
feet.  He  had  gone  to  Doctor  Sawyer’s, 
hating  girls  as  accessories  to  the  torture 
of  dancing-school;  he  couldn’t  bear 
their  tee-heeing  giggling  and  the  way 
they  nibbled  candy  for  hours  after  he 
had  bolted  his.  He  hated  them  still,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  mystery  of  the 
troublesome  sex  haunted  him.  He  lis- 
tened endlessly  to  other  fellows  talk,  fel- 
lows who  had  sisters  and  actually 
lived  in  the  same  houses  with  these 
sphinxes. 

There  were  no  girls  in  the  Forbes 
household;  mother,  father,  John  War- 
ren, and  a six-year-old  brother  named 
Maddox  made  up  the  family.  Maddox 
had  acquired  a gusty  temi>er  because  so 
many  ladies  told  him  he  looked  like  “a 
little  angel”  and  wanted  to  kiss  him. 
Otherwise  he  had  a refractory  liver,  a 
source  at  once  of  importance  and  in- 
come. The  money  received  by  the  an- 
gelic tornado  for  drinking  hot  water, 
eating  spinach,  and  sometimes  taking 
castor-oil,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  salting 
away  in  a padlocked  stronghold  known 
as  “the  liver  bank.”  John  Warren 
never  saw  his  brother’s  bank  without  a 
defrauded  feeling.  One  had  a good  work- 
aday liver  that  ran  up  no  doctor’s  bills, 
and  what  came  of  it?  Nothing! 

There  was  a girl  named  Margery 
Hunton  whom  John  Warren  had  known 
well  before  he  went  to  prep.,  and  he 
decided  when  he  came  home  that  he 
hated  her  harder  than  he  did  the  other 
girls  because  he  was  more  curious  and 
thought  more  about  her  than  he  did  about 
the  rest.  When  Margery  was  not  around 
in  the  flesh,  her  image  was. 

He  could  not  order  it  home  as  he  did 
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Maddox  or  his  faithful  dog,  because  it 
paid  no  attention  to  these  objurgations; 
and  he  could  not  fight  it,  as  he  would 
have  fought  a boy  who  dogged  his  foot- 
steps. In  his  helplessness  he  had  to  let 
this  image  of  Margery  Hunton  tag  along, 
but  he  hated  her  for  collusion. 

He  would  walk  down  the  street 
blocks  away  from  ^er  home,  scowling, 
and  wondering  how  he  appeared  to  her, 
and  before  he  knew  it  something  had 
assumed  control  of  his  legs  and  was 
walking  him  past  her  door.  And  ten 
times  to  one  there  would  be  the  hateful 
thing!  He  would  scowl  and  despise  her 
inferiority,  but  she  usually  called  out 
something  pleasant  and  his  hate  melted. 
*‘It’s  a wonder  she  doesn’t  know  what  a 
pest  she  is!”  he  would  say  to  himself  a 
dozen  times  a day.  At  other  times  he 
would  be  vitally  interested  in  the  way 
she  wrinkled  up  her  nose  when  she 
laughed,  and  other  “foolishness”  ^hat 
was  exclusively  hers.  And  so  he  would 
forget,  for  the  time  being,  that  she  was  a 
pest  and  be  furiously  angry  when  other 
boys  joined  them,  and  ask,  savagely, 
“why  they  butted  in.”  Still,  he  was 
sure  he  hated  her. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  brush 
his  hair  straight  back,  because  most  of 
the  boys  who  “butted  in”  did  so. 
The  fervor  of  the  devotee  imme- 
diately obsessed  him;  the  object  of  his 
tenderest  solicitude,  the  child  of  his 
fancy,  his  pride,  and  his  despair,  became 
his  hair.  He  watered  it  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  he  watered  it  in 
betweentimes;  he  made  sudden  excur- 
sions to  the  bathroom  in  its  interests — 
like  Isabella  and  her  pot  of  basil,  he 
might  have  watered  it  with  his  tears. 
He  had  certain  secret  rites,  performed 
alone  in  his  room  at  night  with  an  old 
silk  stocking  of  his  mother’s,  but  his 
locks  always  fell  like  a house  of 
cards  the  moment  the  water  dried  out 
of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  hair  of  the 
“butters-in”  stood  up,  wet  or  dry.  In 
his  predicament  John  Warren  even  con- 
sidered mucilage. 

He  had  been  home  from  prep,  about  a 


week  when  Margery  Hunton  called  him 
up  on  the  ’phone  one  day,  told  him  she 
was  giving  a lawn  party  and  wanted  him 
to  come.  His  mother,  who  was  sewing 
in  the  room  where  the  telephone  was, 
said  something  to  the  seamstress,  and  he 
noticed  their  faces  had  the  gravity  of 
repressed  smiles. 

He  turned  on  his  mother  fiercely.  “I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  that  old  party.” 

“Why  did  you  say  you  would,  dear?” 

“That  M^'.rgery  Hunton  took  me  up 
so  quick — What  do  they  do  at  lawn 
parties,  mamma?” 

“Wander  about,  and  eat  ice-cream 
after  a while.” 

“’N’  you  play  the  mandolin  ’n’  wear 
white  pants.”  This  from  the  floor  where 
Maddox,  prone  on  his  stomach,  read  the 
adventures  of  “The  Seven  Goslings.” 

“ Bring  down  your  white  trousers  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  will  let  down  the  hems  and 
face  them.” 

There  was  something  horrible  in  the 
thought  of  having  the  seamstress  do  this 
thing.  Why  couldn’t  they  be  sent  to  a 
tailor  like  any  other  man’s?  But  he 
knew  the  suggestion  would  be  vetoed. 
It  took  a good  deal  of  feminine  strategy 
to  get  him  ready  for  the  lawn  party;  he 
had  outgrown  all  last  summer’s  clothes 
and  the  garments  that  were  to  replace 
them  had  not  yet  been  selected.  The 
extent  to  which  his  mother  and  the 
seamstress  were  concerned  in  his  toilette 
seemed  nothing  short  of  disgraceful,  con- 
sidering his  age  and  size.  Mrs.  Simpson 
let  down  the  hems  of  his  white  trousers 
and  constructed  “cuffs”  to  make  them 
longer;  the  effect  was  creditable  enough, 
but  he  loathed  the  means.  His  mother 
bought  him  a chromatic  tie  and  a negli- 
ge shirt;  Mrs.  Simpson  performed  a 
second  operation  on  the  sleeves  of  his 
blue-serge  coat,  and  he  became  a summer 
man  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

On  the  night  of  the  lawn  party  the 
neighborhood  was  made  aware  of  the 
festivities  by  nine  Japanese  lanterns 
suspended  from  the  back  porch  At  Mar- 
gery’s; one  took  fire  and  then  there  were 
eight,  like  the  little  Indians  of  gate 
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memory.  Besides  the  lanterns  there 
were  four  girls  and  four  boys,  and,  true 
to  the  prediction  of  Maddox,  not  only 
one  mandolin,  but  two.  White  trousers 
also  prevailed. 

Margery  introduced  John  Warren  as 
Mr.  Forbes  and  he  thus  became  formally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Harris,  who,  as 

Bones,”  fought  him  to  a black-eye  fin- 
ish before  he  went  to  prep. 

And  there  was  a girl  named  Annabelle, 
who  lisi>ed,  and  another  with  a lumpy 
forehead  reputed  to  be  intellectual — 
they  called  her  Miss  Davis  and  she  was 
some  sort  of  a relative  of  Margery’s. 
The  fourth  girl  was  Bessie  Chiswell,  who 
had  once  lived  next  door  to  the 
Forbeses.  She  was  pretty  and  dignified, 
but  John  Warren’s  perverse  fancy  clung 
to  the  time  her  mother  had  spanked  her 
with  a slipper.  He  had  witnessed  the 
tragedy  from  his  bedroom  window,  which 
afforded  a view  of  the  Chiswells’  back 
porch. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Harris  went 
through  a sort  of  pussy-wants-a-corner 
game  to  avoid  sitting  next  the  intel- 
lectual Miss  Davis.  Margery,  as  host- 
ess, was  devoting  herself  to  an  older 
man,  who  must  have  been  every  day  of 
nineteen  or  twenty;  they  called  him  Mr. 
Urquhart.  While  John  Warren  planned 
how  he  could  sit  next  to  the  hated  Mar- 
gery, Miss  Davis  fell  upon  him  and 
asked  him  about  school;  she  wanted  to 
know  if  he  was  “through”  Cicero. 

He  told  her  no,  and  she  told  him  not 
to  worry — Cicero  was  a bore,  but  Horace 
was  fascinating. 

He  added  Miss  Davis  to  his  hate 
album  and  stood  up  for  his  old  friend 
Cicero.  She  told  him  she  intended  to 
write  problem  plays  and  that  she  “lived 
in  a dream  world  where  the  seeming  was 
the  real.” 

Forbes  told  himself  he  did  not  give  a 
darn  where  she  lived.  Two  perspiring 
colored  men  carried  in  an  ice-cream 
freezer  through  the  back  gate — the 
jK)rch  faced  that  way. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  had  secured  Bessie, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  the  lisping  Annabelle, 


now  began  to  tune  their  mandolins  and 
play  shivery-sounding  songs  with  a more 
or  less  shivery  technique.  The  cook  and 
the  two  colored  men  got  into  an  alter- 
cation about  the  placing  of  the  freezer, 
the  honors  going  to  the  cook. 

John  Warren,  stealing  a look  at  Mar- 
gery, made  up  his  mind  she  was  “in- 
scrutable.” He  had  acquired  the  word 
lately  and  it  lodged  in  his  vocabulary 
like  a fish  bone  in  the  throat.  But  Mar- 
gery, sitting  in  the  glow  of  a Japanese 
lantern,  talking  to  the  middle-aged 
Urquhart,  now  appealed  to  him  as  alone 
worthy  of  the  epithet.  He  felt  the  thrill 
of  a Columbus  or  a Balboa  in  applying 
the  term  to  her.  “Inscrutable,  inscruta- 
ble,” he  murmured  to  himself,  and  his 
feeling  for  her  changed;  he  no  longer 
hated  her;  in  some  indefinable  way  she 
had  contributed  to  his  esteem. 

Beside  him,  on  the  slat  bench,  Miss 
Davis  seemed  to  be  running  an  intel- 
lectual Marathon  all  her  own.  Without 
turning  a hair,  she  took  a long  jump  from 
Omar  to  Bernard  Shaw.  She  threw  the 
hammer  straight  through  Zola  and  the 
school  of  French  realists.  Without  per- 
ceptible heaving,  she  ran  through  three 
centuries  and  proclaimed  O.  Henry  the 
intellectual  descendant  of  Kit  Marlowe. 
And  the  more  she  pitched  and  tossed 
great  names  about,  the  more  John  War- 
ren hated.  Sometimes  he  felt  she  was 
making  them  up — the  half  he  had  never 
heard  of  before.  At  such  times  he  took 
comfort  in  contemplating  the  inscruta- 
ble one  on  the  adjoining  bench. 

The  amiable  tinklings  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Harris  assumed  new  purpose. 
Mr.  Urquhart  was  blowing  smoke  rings 
with  magnificent  technique — he  had  not 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  his 
cigarette-case  to  any  of  the  other  men. 
A heartening  rattle  of  spoons  and  plates 
was  evident  from  the  kitchen,  and,  true 
to  the  prophecy  of  his  mother,  pink  ice- 
cream appeared. 

Mr.  Urquhart  brought  Miss  Davis  a 
plate  of  ice-cream,  almost  forcibly  dis- 
placing John  Warren,  who  sat  beside  her. 
And,  with  a baffled  feeling,  the  prep,  boy 
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Mr.  Harris  then  produced  his  trump 
card  in  the  way  of  news — “ Urquhart  and 
Miss  Davis  were  engaged,  and  she  was 
seven  years  older  than  he.” 

Margery  sighed,  “ It  must  be  splendid 
to  go  to  the  Cambridge  and  see  Polonitzka 
dance.” 

There  was  no  human  envy  in  her  tone 
nor  hope  of  such  achievement,  only  a 
sigh  for  the  unattainable.  And,  though 
the  aflSanced  pair  had  not  remained  long, 
they  had  wrecked  the  party  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  had  taken  crowbars 
and  axes  to  the  work  of  demolition. 

‘‘That  was  Turkish  tobacco  he 
smoked,”  Mr.  Brown  remarked  to  Mr. 
Harris.  “I  know  the  smell.” 

Mr.  Harris  made  no  comment — ^he  was 
doing  something  to  his  mandolin;  but 
for  this  tinkling  the  party  had  the  hush 
of  a funeral. 

In  a flash  John  Warren  Forbes  remem- 
bered something  which  imparted  an 
almost  superhuman  sense  of  power;  he 
remembered  the  ten-dollar  bill  his  grand- 
mother had  given  him  for  passing  his 
examinations.  To  make  sure  he  was 
not  dreaming,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  It  closed  over  something  crisp. 
Yes,  the  wealth  of  a Monte  Cristo  was 
his.  The  gift  of  his  grandmother  could 
command  an  Arabian  Night  entertain- 
ment at  the  Cambridge  Hotel.  His  face 
flushed,  his  hands  grew  clammy  as  he 
pumi>ed  out: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  coming 
to  the  Cambridge  with  me,  night  after 
next,  ’n’  see  Polonitzka  dance?” 

There  were  no  takers  among  the  lawn 
party  to  this  invitation;  it  was  regarded 
as  a witticism  of  questionable  taste. 
Mr.  Brown,  still  tuning  his  mandolin, 
uttered  a derisive,  “Sure!” 

John  Warren,  feeling  every  inch  a 
prince,  sprang  to  his  feet,  fully  expecting 
a counter-display  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  his  friends. 

“Say,  wha’s  the  matter  with  you  peo- 
ple? Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  the 
Cambridge?” 

The  wild  improbability  of  such  a flg- 
ure  entertaining  at  the  Cambridge 


seemed  evident.  Excitement  had  laid 
low  the  upstanding  locks;  they  hung  a 
demoralized  “bang.”  The  tie  had  es- 
caped coat  anchorage  and  hung  wild  and 
free  as  an  insurrectionary  flag. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Harris  wondered 
how  a gentleman  could  joke  at  his  own 
and  his  friends’  poverty  in  the  presence 
of  ladies. 

Their  attitude  affronted  the  prince, 
who  was  having  a hard  time  remember- 
ing he  was  a gentleman  in  long  white 
trousers  attending  a lawn  party.  He 
wanted  to  be  debonair,  to  take  them  to 
the  Cambridge  as  if  such  a thing  might 
have  been  habitual,  but  their  attitude 
goaded  him  into  the  detestable  brag  of  a 
fifth-grade  boy.  Reaching  into  his 
pocket,  he  displayed  his  grandmother’s 
gift  and  was  immediately  overcome  by 
remembering  the  vulgarity  of  such  a 
thing. 

But  the  lawn  party  was,  apparently, 
less  concerned  with  gentihty  than 
Forbsy,  who  was  promptly  overwhelmed 
with  noisy  enthusiasm.  He  hadn’t  been 
joking;  he  actually  meant  it.  Immedi- 
ately they  decided  what  a splendid  fellow 
he  was,  even  if  his  hair  would  never 
stand,  nor  his  tie  stay  in  place! 

Their  joyous  anticipations  of  the  Cam- 
bridge attracted  the  attention  of  Mar- 
gery’s mother,  who,  with  the  valiant 
assistance  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  was  composing  a club  paper  on 
“Social  Customs  of  the  Early  Phoeni- 
cians.” Her  mind  submerged  in  the  late 
festivities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mrs. 
Hunton  grasped  vaguely  that  John  War- 
ren’s grandmother  had  given  him  a pres- 
ent for  passing  his  examinations,  which 
he  generously  proj)osed  spending  in  tak- 
ing his  young  friends  to  a movie,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  She  gave  her 
immediate  consent  and  hastened  back  to 
the  Phoenicians,  leaving  the  early  social 
customs  of  the  Americans  to  proceed 
unchallenged. 

Reaction — chill  and  deadly — ^laid  hold 
of  John  Warren  next  morning;  he  awak- 
ened with  a feeling  that  all  was  not  well. 
It  dogged  him  during  breakfast,  cur- 
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began  his  calculations  regarding  six  din- 
ners at  five  dollars  a head — if  one  knew 
how  to  order  well — the  whole  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  a ten-dollar  bill.  By  mid- 
afternoon he  had  decided  to  eat  nothing 
at  his  dinner  party,  which  would  reduce 
the  gross  total  five  dollars;  this  would 
still  leave  him  fifteen  dollars  short. 

A chill  despair  that  localized  itself  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  took  possession  of 
him.  He  confided  to  his  hate  album  his 
grandmother  for  presenting  him  with  the 
root  of  all  evil,  Miss  Davis  and  Mr. 
Urquhart  for  inspiring  him  to  this  folly, 
and  his  young  friends  for  their  eagerness 
in  taking  him  up  so  quickly.  And, 
lastly,  made  of  his  own  countenance  the 
frontispiece  of  the  hate  album  for  being 
a “simp.”  Any  other  boy  in  the  world 
would  have  known  that  ten  dollars  was 
nothing  to  take  a bunch  like  that  to  the 
Cambridge.  He  was  a “simp”  and  de- 
served his  fate.  As  a gentleman  he 
could  not  tell  his  guests  to  stay  home, 
as  an  honest  man  he  could  not  pay  for 
the  entertainment  to  which  he  had  in- 
vited them;  in  either  case  his  plight  was 
contemptible. 

No  desperate  expedients  for  raising 
the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  occurred  to 
him;  the  amount  was  too  colossal;  as 
well  try  to  raise  the  national  debt.  He 
had  lived  too  long  in  a world  apart,  a 
world  dominated  by  adenoids  and  Aunt 
Belle’s  cramming,  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  exp>edients  of  youth.  The  good 
lady  had  talked  a good  deal  about  honor 
and  being  a gentleman,  and  not  falling 
back  in  his  studies  because  adenoids  had 
kept  him  out  of  school,  but  she  had 
neglected  finance  and  human  nature,  so 
that  John  Warren  knew  less  about  being 
a boy  than  his  brother  Maddox,  aged  six. 

With  every  hour  his  panic  grew,  and 
finally  crystallized  into  the  thought  of 
running  away  from  home;  in  blacker 
moods,  suicide  seemed  the  only  solution. 
He  would  have  cheerfully  welcomed  ar- 
rest, a sudden  attack  of  smallpox,  a 
broken  leg — ^anything  that  would  have 
saved  him  from  his  party  at  the  Cam- 
bridge the  following  evening. 


By  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  house  had 
quieted  down  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep  in  his  room,  he  decided  on  flight, 
with  perhaps  suicide  as  a tragic  finale. 
But  before  this  step  could  be  taken 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  letters  to  be 
written,  and  final  disposition  to  be  made 
of  certain  cherished  effects.  His  first 
letter  was  to  his  mother  and  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  its  composition;  it 
required  no  literary  effort,  his  mother 
being  well  acquainted  with  his  seamiest 
side.  He  wrote- 

Dear  Mamma, — When  you  get  this  I shall 
be  gone.  I hope  you  will  excuse  my  absence, 
but  circumstances  over  which  I have  no  con- 
trol compel  me  to  go  away.  It  is  a question 
of  honor  that  makes  me  go;  no  gentleman 
could  stay  and  still  be  a gentleman.  Also 
it  would  not  be  honest  to  stay.  I am  leaving 
my  knife  for  father.  Maddox  can  have  my 
monkey-wrench  and  you  can  have  my  foun- 
tain-pen to  remember  me  by.  Don’t  worry 
over  me  mamma,  and  I thank  you  for  being 
so  nice  to  me  always.  With  best  wishes  for 
the  family’s  success. 

Your  Aff’t  son, 

John  Warren  Forbes. 

Then  he  grimly  hooked  his  legs  around 
those  of  his  chair,  preparatory  to  the 
great  literary  composition  of  his  life,  his 
farewell  letter  to  Margery.  The  first 
dragon  to  confront  him  was  the  proi>er 
method  of  beginning.  In  every-day  life 
he  called  her  Margery,  but  was  that 
proper  for  a life-and-death  letter?  He 
took  counsel  with  himself,  gravely  and 
soberly,  and  wrote  as  a series  of  possi- 
bilities, “Dear  Miss  Margery,  Dear  Miss 
Hunton,  Miss  Hunton,  Dear  Madame — 
Honored  Miss  Hunton.”  He  con- 
denmed  them  all  wdth  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  stationery  and  a murmured  ac- 
companiment of  “rot,  rot,  rotten!” 

How  did  a man  write  to  a girl  whom 
he  was  never  going  to  see  again?  The 
letter  must  be  very  formal  and  distant. 
It  must  be  Dear  Madame  or  just  plain 
Madame.  He  decided  in  favor  of  plain 
Madame  as  more  befitting  the  tragic 
occasion.  His  first  attempt  ran: 
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and  Margery  would  ask,  more  than  all 
the  rest,  “why  had  he  done  it?” 

There  was  rich  comfort  in  this,  and  the 
picture  of  him  supplying  a perpetual 
mystery  to  the  gang  was  not  without  its 
thrill.  But  it  was  a sad  picture,  that  of 
a young  hero  wandering  off  into  the 
world,  perhaps  to  die,  and  doing  it  be 
cause  he  could  not  redeem  the  pledge 
his  generous  young  heart  had  prompted 
him  to  offer.  The  thought  evoked  tears 
small  and  trickly  at  first,  followed  late 
by  a more  fortissimo  accompaniment. 
But  it  was  the  sonorous  nose-blowing 
that  aroused  to  utter  wakefulness  little 
Maddox,  sleeping  in  the  next  room. 

Maddox  heard,  and  with  the  ear  of 
a connoisseur  recognized  the  sounds. 
Tears  were  all  right  for  him,  but  the 
thought  of  his  hero  brother  reduced  to 
tears  was  appalling.  Accordingly,  Mad 
dox,  the  faithful,  cast  about  for  consola 
tion  that  could  be  offered  to  a boy  of 
John  Warren’s  advanced  age.  Natu 
rally  it  was  epicurean;  great  indeed 
must  be  his  brother’s  woe  if  it  could  not 
be  lifted  by  news  of  pop-overs  and  straw 
berr>'  jam  for  breakfast. 

“Say,  John  Warren,  c’m  on  to  bed; 
we’re  goin’  to  have  pop-overs  ’n’  straw- 
berry jam  for  breakfast.” 

For  a second  the  stricken  boy’s  spirits 
soared  like  the  upward  dart  of  a fighting- 
plane,  then  fell  like  a plane  with  a 
broken  wing.  Strawberry  jam  and 
pop-overs  were  not  for  him,  nor  break 
fast,  nor  to-morrow.  Again  he  was  over- 
come by  the  cruel  anticipation  of  having 
to  go  away  and  maybe  die  for  his  honor. 
It  was  bad  enough  in  any  case,  but  to  be 
obliged  to  make  this  dark  and  melan- 
choly exit  the  morning  before  strawberry 
jam  and  pop-overs  was  the  last  straw. 
The  tears  that  the  doomed  hero  thought 
inaudible  became  a series  of  hoarse,  jerk- 
ing sniffs. 

Maddox,  being  wholly  free  from  stoi- 
cism, abandoned  his  bed  and  crept  to  his 
stricken  hero. 

“What  'n  heck  ’re  you  buttin’  in  here 
for?  Go  to  bed — go  to  sleep — go  to 
thunder!” 


But  Maddox  only  took  a harder  grip 
on  the  matting  with  his  bare  feet.  He 
knew  his  brother’s  troubles  were  finan- 
cial— the  endless  figuring  told  him  that 
— and  there  began  to  work  in  the  brain 
of  the  child  capitalist  benevolent  proj- 
ects, for  Maddox  was  a moneyed  man. 
The  liver  bank,  already  referred  to,  was 
no  childish  affair  fed  with  the  grudging 
pennies  of  grown-ups.  It  was  a squat  in- 
stitution literally  bursting  with  tainted 
money,  representing,  as  it  did,  a shock- 
ing system  of  barter  and  exchange  be- 
tween the  angel  child  and  his  mother. 
The  liver  bank  was  a scandal;  any  one 
who  has  sat  ten  minutes  in  a mothers’ 
congress  could  have  told  you  the  in- 
iquity of  paying  a child  money  for  eating 
what  was  good  for  it  and  taking  an 
occasional  dose  of  medicine.  But  the 
liver  bank  was  a fact. 

The  staggering  gift  of  this  institution 
Maddox  now  offered  to  his  brother, 
offered  it  freely,  handsomely,  and  with 
no  conditions,  saying  merely,  “You  take 
it,  J’n  War’n — I don’t  want  it.” 

Here  at  last  was  the  friend  in  need — 
the  despised  little  brother  who  had  been 
teased,  patronized,  and  ordered  about 
ruthlessly.  The  young  gentleman  who 
contemplated  entertaining  at  the  leading 
hotel  suddenly  felt  as  if  he  were  wearing 
a tight  collar — a collar  that  invisible 
fingers  were  pulling.  The  poor,  despised 
little  kid  had  offered  his  bank — dang  it! 
Was  a man  of  his  age  going  to  slop  over 
again? 

“You  take  it,  J’n  War’n;  ’twon’t  take 
me  long  to  get  more,  not  with  my  liver.” 

The  big  brother  picked  up  the  little 
one  and  hugged  him,  as  he  hugged  his 
dog  Major  sometimes,  but  as  he  hadn’t 
hugged  a fellow-creature  since  he  had 
set  up  to  be  a man  and  put  on  “long 
pants.” 

“Kid,  you’re  a brick!  I’ll  take  it  for 
a loan,  and  I’ll  work  like  the  deuce  till 
every  penny  is  paid  back.  I’m  going  to 
keep  people’s  lawns  in  order  and  water 
their  grass.  Gee!  kid,  yo’re  some  little 
brother!” 

To  Maddox  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of 
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the  ham  sandwich  ate  their  orders  greed- 
ily, then  took  to  the  shrubbery.  Still 
every  one  was  desperately  hungry,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  mailing  of  bread, 
butter,  and  ice-water  due  to  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  tlie  ’bus-boy.  No  one 
had  the  courage,  after  Annabelle’s  ex- 
perience, to  again  try  the  lottery  of  the 
biU  of  fare,  where  a nice,  tempting  word 
like  “6crevisse”  was  apt  to  come  back 
to  you  in  the  shape  of  little  red  grass- 
hoppers. 

Presently  Margery  threw  up  her  head 
like  an  impatient  young  pony.  “I  wish 
people  would  stop  staring  at  this  table; 
every  time  I look  up  some  one  is  smiling 
at  us.” 

“Same  here!”  echoed  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Harris. 

“Isn’t  it  awful,”  Margery  spoke  from 
the  depths  of  an  intensely  practical 
nature,  “to  have  to  pay  for  raw  meat, 
little  red  grasshoppers,  ’n’  things  like 
that,  when  we  could  have  a nice  table  at 
Prince’s  cut-price  drug-store  and  have 
lovely  things  like  ‘banana  split’  and 
* marshmallow  delight’  and  ‘Chocolate 
Tower  of  Babel’?” 

“Oh,  boy!”  murmured  Messrs.  Harris 
and  Brown  in  chorus. 

“What  do  you  all  say  about  passin’ 
up  this  Polonitzka  dame  and  going  to 
Prince’s  for  banana  splits?”  inquired  the 
host. 

“Sounds  all  right  to  me!”  “Second 
the  motion!”  “Banana  split  every 
time!”  were  some  of  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
clamations. So  Forbsy  paid  the  bill, 
tipped  the  waiter  like  a man  of  the 
world,  tipped  the  friendly  ’bus-boy, 
and  they  left  the  splendors  of  the  Cam- 
bridge. 

“S’pose  you  go  to  Prince’s  and  get  a 
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table  and  order  the  banana  splits.  I’m 
going  home  and  get  my  brother  Mad- 
dox.” 

This  sudden  enthusiasm  for  the  super- 
fluous child  seemed  strange  to  the  diners- 
out,  who  recalled  Maddox  chiefly  as  a 
small  boy  chronically  being  sent  home  by 
his  older  brother. 

It  was  evident  to  the  three  girls,  when 
John  Warren  arrived  with  the  Angel 
Child,  a few  minutes  later,  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped  from  his  slumbers  and 
that  his  mother  had  lieen  no  party  to 
the  enterprise.  A la<»  of  women’s  edit- 
ing was  perfectly  apparent  to  the  three 
pairs  of  feminine  eyes.  No  single  button 
had  found  its  mate  in  the  way  of  s 
button-hole. 

But  these  discrepancies  had  no  effect 
on  the  little  brother,  who  was  enjoying 
the  exultation  of  a small  country  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a great  and  pow-' 
erful  one — ^besides,  he  loved  the  great 
country.  So,  dnmk  with  power  over  his 
new  tdly,  Maddox  brazenly  ordered 
“Chocolate  Tower  of  Babel.”  This 
structure  had  minarets  of  marshmallow, 
rose  windows  of  checries,  a moat  of 
chocolate  sauce,  a drawbridge  of  lady- 
fingers — and  his  mother  had  never  let 
her  darling  get  nearer  to  one  of  these 
liver  - wrecking  confections  than  the 
street  side  of  Prince’s  plate-glass  window. 

The  Angel  Child  without  a qualm 
picked  up  the  doubtful  drug-store  spoon 
— ^his  things  at  home  were  sterilized— 
and  dug  into  that  pyramid  of  concen- 
trated self-indulgence,  asking,  casually: 

“How  long  d’jew  think  it  will  take  me 
to  get  ’nother  bank  started,  J’n  War’n?” 

And  John  Warren,  not  dreaming  he 
prophesied,  answered,  “No  tiipe  at  all, 
kid.” 
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WE  have  boasted,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  United  States  b 
the  Land  of  (^portunity.  We  may  well 
be  proud  of  it.  But,  having  accomplished 
something  worth  while  in  building  a 
nation,  it  will  be  the  height  of  folly  if  we 
sit  twirling  our  thumbs  in  the  belief  that 
things  will  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
will  not;  and  yet  we  have  shown  a di^ 
position  to  think  that  they  will.  In  pro- 
viding that  every  one  shall  have  a chance 
we  have  been  wasteful  of  opportunities; 
we  have  exalted  the  incompetent  and 
starved  the  competent.  It  has  been  as 
though  we  own^  a menagerie,  and  in 
feeding  the  animals  were  to  declare  that 
dephants  are  entitled  to  just  as  much 
meat  as  lions,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not, 
and  that  every. lion  should  receive  as 
much  hay  as  an  elephant.  We  should 
thus  give  the  animals  equal  sustenance 
without  regard  to  their  internal  struct- 
ures. So  the  elephants  would  waste 
meat  while  lions  wasted  hay,  and  the 
animals  might  go  hungry  while  we  went 
bankrupt. 

In  the  United  States  army  a series  ol 
intelligence  tests  was  employed  where- 
by men  were  graded  according  to  men- 
tality : mark  A indicating  a very  active, 
competent,  and  able  mind;  B,  a mind  of 
high  order;  C-h,  better  than  average; 
C,  average;  C— , below  average;  D, 
dull;  D— , undevelop>ed,  and  E repre- 
senting a mental  age  of  seven  to  ten 
years. 

Subsequent  indexing  showed  no  com- 
missioned or  non-commissioned  officers 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  dull  and  unde- 
veloped classes,  but  a vast  number  of 
illiterate  recruits.  Literate  recruits 
showed  a maximum  number  of  the  aver- 
age, or  C type,  and  about  the  same  pro- 


portion from  and  including  C—  down, 
as  from  and  including  B up.  That  b, 
literate  recruits  showed  a symmetrical 
average;  corporals  were  better  than 
average,  sergeants  better  than  corporab, 
and  among  commissioned  office's  types 
A and  B predominated. 

Now  education  will  do  a good  deal  for 
us,  but  it  will  not  make  good  and  reliable 
leaders  of  persons  having  dull  or  unde- 
veloped minds.  These  are  with  us,  they 
always  have  been  with  us,  but  they  have 
to  be  carried  along.  We  cannot  make 
them  wise  by  denying  them  liquor  or 
tobacco,  or  by  sending  them  to  high- 
school  or  college.  Granted  a state  or  a 
municipality,  or  indeed  any  organization 
ruled  by  D and  E men,  and  it  is  certain 
to  end  in  disorder.  They  cannot  com- 
pute consequences.  They  are  children 
without  guidance.  They  cannot  under- 
take alBfairs  and  carry  them  through. 
They  can  work  by  the  day,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  labor.  Those  with  rich  connec- 
tions are  provided  for,  but  these  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  in  the 
same  measure  that  rich  persons  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  A consider- 
able body  ranging  from  D—  to  idiocy 
b cared  for  by  the  state. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  of  types  A, 
B,  and  C in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  it  is 
no  reflection  upon  labor  that  it  has  cared 
for  the  incompetents  and  carried  them 
along.  Organized  labor  as  established  in 
America  would  have  a better  standing 
without  this  burden,  because  the  mere 
presence  of  such  defectives  brands  the 
group  with  the  stigma  of  meptal  inferi- 
ority. Without  them  organized  labor 
would  have  more  sense — and  it  knows  it. 
There  would  be  fewer  reckless  strikes  in 
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breach  of  contract,  among  other  things; 
and  that  somewhat  indefinite  ideal  called 
Democracy  in  Industry  might  become 
more  concrete  and  attainable. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  propose  the 
application  of  such  tests — assiuning 
them  to  be  improved  and  elaborated — 
to  us  all,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  con- 
sider two  related  phases  of  effect — 
namely,  upon  industry,  and  upon  the 
body  politic.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
the  idea  of  democracy  in  industry,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  in  the  air,  and  nearly 
all  persons  are  discussing  it;  and  as  for 
democracy  in  government,  it  needs  no 
argument  to  confirm  the  fact  that  a good 
part  of  the  world  has  nm  amuck  over  it. 

We  propose  the  subject  rather  for 
discussion  than  for  immediate  action, 
for,  unlike  some  of  om  grave  Senators  in 
Congress,  we  are  neither  under  obliga- 
tion to  oppose  measures  of  welfare  be- 
cause these  did  not  originate  with  a repn 
resentative  of  our  party,  nor,  in  making 
the  proposal,  do  we  feel  obliged  to  sup- 
port it  should  soimd  criticism  prove  it 
to  be  unavailable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we,  meaning  the 
reader,  the  writer,  and  all  the  friends  and 
associates  of  both,  were  on  one  side  of  a 
great,  high  iron  fence,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  were  people  very  like  us,  and 
in  some  cases  related  to  us  by  ties  of 
blood,  if  not  of  affection  or  even  of 
acquaintance.  Suppose  we  were  poor, 
and  had  to  work  all  the  time,  and  that 
our  children  also  had  to  work,  and  that 
sometimes  we  had  to  go  hungry.  And 
suppose  those  on  the  other  side  were 
rich,  and  dressed  elaborately;  that  their 
women  dolled  themselves  up  and  scorned 
and  snubbed  us,  and  that  their  men  paid 
no  attention  to  us  whatever.  Supi>ose 
every  now  and  then  some  of  our  bright 
young  people  should  manage  to  get  over 
the  fence,  being  more  agile  and  spry  than 
the  rest  of  us,  or  by  having  induct  rich 
men  or  women  to  send  for  them,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  they  got  over,  they 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  us.  We 
might  not  behave  well  at  all.  We  might 
possibly  feel  resentful.  We  might  even 


go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  be  content  “in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us.” 

We  on  our  side  of  the  fence  would  not 
recognize  any  fundamental  differences 
between  our  organisms  and  those  of  the 
rich.  Our  human  wants  are  the  same  as 
theirs,  and,  even  as  they,  some  of  us  have 
esthetic  tastes  that  would  fain  be  grati- 
fied. We  would  state,  also,  that  we  have 
the  burden  of  the  fools  to  carry  because 
we  are  charitable;  that  we  have  fed  them 
and  cared  for  them  while  the  rich  repu- 
diated them.  True,  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  have  moments  of  gen- 
erosity in  which  they  give  us  things  that 
they  think  we  ought  to  want.  But  even 
their  generosity  does  not  take  the  sting 
from  our  grievance — the  grievance  that 
only  as  a gift  can  we  obtain  the  things 
we  hold  to  be  our  right.  Now  suppose 
bad  times  are  upon  us,  and  that  we 
suffer  want,  actual  want.  We  are  hun- 
gry, but  those  other  folks  go  right  on  in 
their  affluence  and  luxury.  They  may 
make  some  negligible  economies;  they 
may  cut  down  superfluous  expenses; 
they  may  discharge  a few  extra  servants 
(who  would  thus  be  thrown  over  to  our 
side) — but  they  do  not  feel  the  real 
pinch  of  poverty  as  we  do;  they  never 
rise  from  the  table  unsatisfied,  face  the 
cold  with  insufficient  clothing,  stifle  from 
the  heat,  or  are  unable  to  send  for  med- 
ical attendance  when  ill.  And  when, 
being  mortal,  after  all,  any  of  them  suc- 
cumbs, the  survivors  do  not  have  to 
deny  themselves  in  order  to  bury  their 
dead  befittingly.  As  we  dwell  on  these 
things  our  anger  grows,  and,  anger  being 
very  contagious,  our  minds  become  alike^ 
so  that  all  unconsciously  the  intelligence 
of  the  group  ascending  from  C suffers 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  the  unreason- 
ing fmy  of  those  on  the  lower  level  who 
are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  their  passions. 
Our  habitual  inhibitions  are  sloughed  off. 
D—  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  before  we 
realize  it  we  become  a roaring  crowd  of 
Bolsheviki. 

A gentleman  of  great  wealth  said 
during  a period  of  hard  times : “ We  have 
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closed  down  the  works  in  which  I am 
interested,  and  I hear  that  there  is  trou- 
ble among  the  hands.  They  hate  me  like 
poison,  and  it  will  be  as  much  as  my  life 
is  worth  to  show  myself  there.  But  I’m 
going.  I intend  to  give  up  my  golf 
and  go  out  to  the  works  to  see  if  there 
isn’t  some  way  in  which  we  can  run, 
at  least  on  part  time,  to  keep  them  at 
work.” 

Suppose  we  were  the  gang,  living  with 
our  families  in  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  that  the  works  in  question  which 
constituted  our  only  source  of  income 
were  to  be  shut  down  on  short  notice. 
We  should  be  in  sore  straits,  and  we 
should  doubtless  blame  the  old  man  who 
had  ordered  the  shut-down.  We  should 
hold  that  he  ought  to  have  dropped  his 
golf  long  before,  and  used  every  effort  at 
the  outset  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
We  should  reason  that  we  had  gone  there 
and  settled  down  with  our  households 
because  he  wanted  us — ^because  he  had 
invited  us,  in  fact,  and  that  now  it  was 
his  business  to  look  after  us;  to  see  to  it 
that  as  part  of  his  organization  we  should 
not  suffer.  He  will  use  every  precaution 
that  his  machinery  shall  not  deteriorate 
during  the  period  of  idleness,  and  he 
owes  it  to  us  to  take  equal  pains  that  we 
shall  not  starve. 

That  is  the  atuation  to-day  in  those 
phases  of  industry  which  we  regard  as 
unregenerate;  this  division  into  two 
groups,  the  owners  and  administrators 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  workers  on  the 
other.  It  is  also  the  situation  among 
a very  considerable  number  of  our 
voters.  The  sense  of  separation  is  keener 
on  the  part  of  the  laborers,  because  they 
have  fewer  possessions,  fewer  distrac- 
tions, than  the  rich,  and  because  into 
many  groups  of  laboring-men  has  crept 
the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  capital 
and  labor  are  normally  in  a state  of  op- 
position. It  presents  democracy  among 
workers  as  arrayed  in  hostility  against 
employers  who  therefore  must  stand 
without  the  democratic  pale.  It  proposes 
that  one  class  shall  fight  the  other  and 


conquer  it.  And  there,  in  practise,  it 
stops. 

Now  democracy  in  practice  is  not  a 
perfect  thing,  and  it  has  failed  more 
often  than  it  has  succeeded.  As  a ma- 
diine  it  does  not  work  of  itself.  It  drags 
along  on  the  edge  of  collapse,  even  in 
such  municipalities  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  votes  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  angry  kill  progress.  “A  plebis- 
cite autocracy,”  said  Bismarck,  “is  the 
worst  kind  of  autocracy,”  and  Bismarck 
was  a shrewd  observer,  even  though  he 
would  have  failed  to  qualify  as  a teacher 
of  moral  philosophy  before  a consden- 
tious  boai^  of  examiners.  “The  test  of 
democracy,”  said  a man  who  gives 
thought  to  such  matters,  “is  the  ability 
to  choose  good  leaders  and  to  keep 
them.”  We  frequently  see  the  rankert 
breaches  of  contract  in  labor  organiza- 
tions. These  are  brought  about  by  ma- 
jorities consisting  of  D or  D—  minds 
that  are  unable  to  see  farther  than  the 
next  pay-day  in  advance,  and  angry 
minds  that  have  ceased  to  think  at  all. 

If  such  men  were  to  control  industry, 
then  industry  would  perish,  because  in 
the' long  run  it  requires  intelligence  as 
well  as  integrity  to  administer  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  labor  freed  from 
its  handicap  of  inferior  mentalities  from 
D — down,  it  could  participate  with  capi- 
tal in  far  greater  measure  than  it  now 
does;  indeed,  in  course  of  time  it  would 
join  in  the  control  of  capital,  just  as 
bankers  now  join  in  it.  It  is  the  drag 
of  its  stupid  members  and  of  those  who 
have  permitted  their  minds  to  become 
numb  and  useless  with  anger  that  at 
present  renders  negotiations  with  organ- 
ized labor  so  of  tenf  utile  or  unsatisfactory . 
Grown  men  and  women  with  the  minds  of 
children  are  seldom  honest.  They  lack 
the  mathematical  vision  to  reckon  conse- 
quences. They  do  not  know  enough  to 
vote  with  discrimination,  or  to  choose 
honest  men  for  leaders,  or  to  keep  their 
promises.  Stupidity  will  kill  any  organi- 
zation, whether  a hod-carriers’  union  or 
a trust  company.  It  is  the  one  dose  fatal 
to  democracy.  Granted  intelligence,  and 
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democracy  is  likely  to  worry  tlirough, 
one  way  or  another,  but  where  stupidity 
predominates  the  prospect  is  hopeless. 
That  is  the  pmnt  Karl  Marx  missed  in 
his  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  labor, 
imder  its  present  inadequate  organiza- 
tion, can  destroy  capital,  and  credit,  and 
civilization.  That  is  the  hazard  to-day. 
That  is  what  is  happening  in  Russia, 
and  that  is  what  is  threatening  in  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  the  dark  menace  hangs 
over  France  and  England  and  us.  To 
destroy  is  far  easier  than  to  build  up. 
Childi^  are  by  natiue  destructive.  So 
are  men  and  women  with  undeveloped 
minds.  They  can  do  constructive  work, 
but  only  under  direction;  they  lack  the 
endurance,  the  vision,  and  the  powers  of 
co-ordination  needed  t6  plan  constructive 
woik  and  bring  it  unaided  to  a finish. 

Democracy  fails  when  it  lacks  intelli- 
gence in  the  selection  of  its  leaders.  No 
great  public  was  ever  wise  enough  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  in  detail.  The 
great  defect  of  many  men  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  directing  affairs  is  that  they 
cannot  direct  others  to  do  work  for  them; 
they  must  do  everything  themselves, 
and  thus  they  limit  their  own  capacity. 
As  citizens,  we  cease  to  fimction  as  intel- 
ligent voters  as  soon  as  the  ticket  be- 
comes too  long  and  bears  too  many 
names,  because  the  long  ticket  requires 
that  we  fimction  as  voters  in  ignorance. 
Intelligence  among  voters  is  necessary 
in  order  to  look  ahead,  to  judge  men,  and 
to  compute  consequences.  It  cannot  be 
expected,  for  instance,  of  the  voters  of  a 
large  city  that  they  be  able  to  determine 
which  man  has  the  best  capacity  and 
professional  training  to  serve  as  engineer 
of  public  worics,  or  as  health  officer. 
Such  selection,  we  have  already  learned, 
requires  special  information  which  is  not 
held  in  common  by  all  voters,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  they  may  be.  The  sub- 
stance of  democracy  is  representative 
govenunent,  not  mob  rule. 

What  is  our  present  situation  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  in  industry?  We  have  the 
conservatives  who  are  sometimes  called 
reactionaries,  and  these  have  the  merit 


of  wanting  to  conserve  the  wealth  of 
humanity.  Usually  they  strive  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  wealth  that  has  already 
been  saved.  Their  fault  is  a lack  of  active 
sympathy.  Their  “hearts  bleed”  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  they  do  not 
do  much  constructive  thinking  or  acting 
to  remedy  the  trouble.  This  is  by  no 
means  true  of  all,  but  it  is  true  of  a num- 
ber large  enough  to  wmrk  a great  deal  of 
damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  radi- 
cals fdio  see  the  defects  in  the  social 
order  and — here  again  we  speak  of  a 
large  number  rather  than  of  all — ^they 
encourage  anger  and  resentment  that 
tend  to  pull  down  the  prevailing  order; 
but  they  are  very  defective  in  their  de- 
signs for  building  up.  Also,  there  are 
many  unprincipled  radicals  ambitious  to 
lead,  but  who  lack  the  minds  to  do  so  in 
order.  They  see  in  disorder  their  chance 
to  come  to  the  fore,  and  thus  hope  to  find 
profit  in  anarchy.  The  merit  of  honest 
radicals  is  their  perception  of  defects, 
and  their  fault  lies  in  their  methods  of 
correction.  They  do  not  seek  really  com- 
petent men  to  direct  affairs.  Many  hold 
to  the  theory  that  “the  right  man  will 
appear,”  that  one  who  can  be  depended 
on  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  into  the 
gentle  waters  of  peace  will  come  forth 
when  a condition  of  strain  arises;  but 
there  never  was  a greater  delusion.  Was 
Robespierre  the  right  man?  Is  Lenin? 
Or  Trotzky?  Was  Andrew  Johnson? 
Does  the  tragic  history  of  the  world  show 
that  the  right  man  always  comes  to  the 
front?  We  must  have  a curious  notion  of 
rightness  to  believe  in  such  a delusion. 
Sometimes  it  does  happen  that  the  right 
man  appears,  but  it  is  rank  blasphemy 
to  hold  that  “in  God’s  own  time”  he 
inevitably  will  do  so.  It  is  right  to  hope 
for  him  and  to  work  for  him,  but  it  re- 
quires our  best  efforts  and  intelligence  to 
select  him. 

In  these  tests  that  we  propose  we  are 
taking  for  granted  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  and  record  for  public  in- 
spection a mental  test  of  every  citizen 
that  would  be  rmne  definite  and  a better 
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gage  of  his  or  her  capacity  than  the  army 
tests  we  have  mentioned.  We  must 
imagine  that  such  tests  could  be  made, 
and  that  they  would  be  construed  and 
recorded  both  honestly  and  effectively. 
Suppose  every  one  were  compelled  either- 
to  submit  to  them  or  else  to  receive  a 
rating  too  low  to  carry  with  it  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Then  we  could  not 
cover  our  defects.  Birth,  family,  educa- 
tion, would  be  powerless  to  save  us.  Of 
course  we  should  need  a common-school 
education — we  need  it  now — ^but  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  man  who 
never  had  got  beyond  the  grammar- 
school  from  ranking  as  A,  while  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  might  easily  rate  as 
C— , or  even  as  D.  This  would  be  true 
democracy,  for  our  souls  would  stand 
naked  before  the  tests. 

If  we  were  all  recorded  in  this  manner, 
how  much  would  it  profit  us,  for  in- 
stance, to  go  about,  with  a D mind  and 
a fat  pocketbook,  committing  economic 
excesses?  Who  would  admire?  Imagine 
an  overdressed  D woman  trying  to  im- 
press with  the  aid  of  a bejeweled  lor- 
gnette a group  of  A and  B men  and 
women  with  the  duty  and  propriety  of 
recognizing  her  superiority  and  of 
“knowing  their  places.”  What  a world 
of  new  comedy  would  arise  from  the 
efforts  of  the  unworthy  to  establish  their 
worth  by  the  arts  of  posing ! And  nobody 
under  D would  be  allowed  to  vote.  In 
a democracy  it  is  our  minds  that  are 
needed  rather  than  our  faces.  We  have 
publicity  as  to  faces;  why  not  establish 
publicity  as  to  our  minds?  It  would  be  a 
grand  leveler. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  determine 
the  A and  B men  who  have  at  once  good 
character  and  the  ability  and  experience 
to  lead.  They  probably  would  consti- 
tute less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  yet,  if  they  were  all  killed 
off  at  once,  before  the  rising  generation 
matiues,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  nation 
could  endure.  We  live  by  the  grace  and 
invention  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
number!  In  the  coiuse  of  time,  if  these 
were  suddenly  killed  or  taken  from  us. 


some  kind  of  order  would  be  evolved, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  would  take 
the  form  of  a dictatorship.  To  maintain 
order  by  a dictatorship  is  far  more  sim- 
ple than  by  the  complex  processes  of 
democracy.  Leadership  is  a rare  gift 
with  which  but  few  of  us  are  endowed. 
Many  of  the  best  leaders  undertake  their 
respK>nsibilities  with  fear  and  trembling, 
because  they  are  alive  to  their  obliga- 
tions and  realize  the  cost  of  error.  Most 
feeble-minded  persons  think  they  can 
lead  and  “would  like  to  try.” 

There  is  a delicate  problem  involved 
in  these  intelligence  tests.  If  we  were  to 
pass  with  an  A,  or  even  with  a B rating, 
we  should  be  proud  of  it,  but  were  we 
classed  as  C—  or  D we  might  not  want 
it  known  at  first.  This  would  be  a mis- 
take, and  in  time  we  should  overcome 
our  reluctance  or  make  the  best  of  it, 
at  any  rate.  The  purpose  of  the  test 
is  to  keep  us  from  doing  damage;  to  save 
us  from  assuming  obligations  we  are 
unable  to  fulfil.  There  is  every  reason 
why  those  of  low  rating  may  attain  great 
beauty  of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  themselves 
to  their  fill.  Their  chances  of  happiness 
would  be  far  better  were  they  secured 
from  one  of  the  most  poignant  tragedies 
of  life — ^that  of  a task  beyond  one’s 
capacity  to  fulfil,  with  the  consequent 
misery  this  entails  on  others.  Persons 
of  inadequate  mentality  are  capable  of 
doing  certain  kinds  of  routine  work,  and 
this  should  be  open  to  them.  And  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  would  be  restricted 
in  their  opportunities  for  advancement, 
public  sentiment  would  see  to  it  that 
they  were  happily  conditioned  in  their 
employment  and  in  no  wise  abiised  by 
those  supervising  them. 

Indeed  such  classifications  might  well 
make  for  greater  social  content  no  less 
than  for  better  social  order.  We  like  to 
regard  ourselves  as  individuals,  with 
qualities  peculiar  to  ourselves  or  resem- 
bling those  of  persons  we  admire.  If  we 
fail  to  achieve  distinction  we  prefer  to 
attribute  the  fact  to  circumstances 
rather  than  to  our  own  shortcomings. 
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But  to  the  situation  created  by  the 
establishment  of  tests  we  could  so<m 
adjust  ourselves.  Many  persons  have 
endowments  a high  order  coupled  with 
others  little  more  than  rudimentary,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  us  is  feeble-minded 
in  one  respect  or  another.  To  realize 
such  shortcomings  is  a great  advantage. 
That  is  a feature  of  intelligence.  But 
■sually  we  guess  wrong,  for  we  are,  most 
of  us,  but  poor  diagnosticians  of  our 
own  wits.  An  eminent  authority  tells  us 
that  most  great  poets  have  been  good 
men  of  business.  With  many  artists  of 
the  first  rank  this  holds  true  also.  Of 
course  great  poets  do  not  always  make 
money  and  good  painters,  for  instance, 
are  not  necessarily  clever  salesmen  of 
their  own  wares.  The  fact  is  the  best 
minds  in  poetry  and  art  are  usiuilly  too 
devoted  to  production  of  work  of  a hi^ 
order  to  consider  immediate  returns  or 
to  follow  the  markets.  Pot-boilers  are 
easiest  to  sell,  but  the  true  artist  does 
not  care  to  make  pot-boilers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  claim  of  many  men 
and  women  who  devote  themselves  to 
art  in  various  forms  that  they  almost 
approach  imbecility  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. Often  they  are  right,  except  that 
the  claim  is  too  narrow. 

Again,  with  all  respect  to  our  friends 
who  address  themselves  to  the  study  of 
genetics  and  heredity,  no  one  knows 
better  than  they  that  types  of  mind  are 
not  always  transmitted  in  direct  descent; 
that  Mendel’s  law  applies  to  a multitude 
of  characteristics;  that  Darby  and  Joan, 
both  classified  as  A,  may  have  a son  or 
daughter  who  combines  the  eyes  of 
Darby  with  the  hair  of  Joan,  and  yet  in 
mental  equipment  may  take  after  a D~ 
great-uncle  who  was  hanged  for  murder. 
The  progeny  of  the  great  are  often  little, 
and  vice  vena.  Organized  tests  would  be 
a severe  blow  to  false  family  pride,  and 
no  conceivable  public  measure  would  do 
more  to  overthrow  the  pretensions  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  than  this  very 
record  of  persons  according  to  their 
aq>acities. 

If  industry  were  organized  on  such 


tests  and  the  mmi  duly  graded  as  th^ 
were  employed,  the  low  types  might  for 
a while  hunt  for  berths  for  which  they 
were  unfitted,  but  soon  they  would  be 
forced  to  settle  down  to  the  only  kind  of 
work  open  to  them,  and  probably,  once 
placed,  the  bread-winning  exigencies  of 
their  existence  would  prevent  them  from 
paying  attention  to  the  orators  of  anar- 
chy. And  the  orators  of  anarchy  would 
have  the  intelligent  body  of  the  public 
ranged  against  them.  The  A’s  and  B’s 
would  get  their  rightful  opportunities, 
and  soon  would  be  earning  their  deserts. 
Thus  would  class  distinction  be  over- 
come. Competent  men  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  with  the  assurance  that  pro- 
motion lay  ahead,  the  higher  type  would 
fit  themselves  for  better  things  in  store, 
knowing  that  their  own  fortunes  were 
literally  in  their  own  hands  to  make  or 
mar.  Meanwhile  the  D and  E types 
would  be  cared  for  by  industry  instead 
of  by  labor.  Occupation  suited  to  their 
limited  capacities  under  special  guidance 
woidd  be  provided  for  them;  they  would 
be  safegxiarded  from  accident  to  them- 
i^ves  and  from  the  liability  to  injure 
others,  and  they  would  no  longer  be  the 
drag  that  holds  back  their  superiors  and 
delays  industrial  progress  as  it  does  now. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  D and 
E men  and  women  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters  and,  even  as  we,  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  none  the  less  we  should  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  them  from  playing 
with  machinery — above  all  with  the 
machinery  of  administration! 

Let  us  imagine  an  industrial  establish- 
ment in  which  fifteen  hundred  men  are 
employed.  The  record  cards  of  the 
various  employees  would  be  examined. 
There  are,  let  us  say,  eight  or  ten  young 
fellows  with  type  A minds  among  them. 
The  employer  would . soon  give  them 
their  opportunity  to  work  their  way 
ahead  and  become  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion, because  they  are  always  greatly 
needed.  They,  for  their  part,  would  take 
their  chances  and  contribute  that  qual- 
ity of  invention  that  leads  to  success,  in 
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which  they  would  share.  The  unions,  by 
the  elimination  of  the  undeveloped 
minds,  would  consist  of  the  skilled  work* 
men,  and  would  understand  enough  of 
the  economics  of  the  situation  to  know 
how  unprofitable  strikes  are.  They 
would  not  have  to  strike.  Publicity  of 
accounts  would  take  care  of  that.  As 
things  are,  there’s  no  use  in  offering  fig- 
ures to  a moron.  He  thinks  he  can  un- 
derstand them,  but  he  can’t.  People 
who  can  understand  get  along  much  bet- 
ter than  those  who  cannot  understand. 
The  incompetents  would  be  segregated, 
and  would  work  to  better  effect  if  looked 
after  than  as  now  when  their  chief  con- 
tribution is  confusion.  And  any  compe- 
tent child  which  the  incompetents  might 
produce  would  have  his  chance.  Nobody 
would  be  ruled  out. 

With  this  proposed  grouping  of  tal- 
ents, capital  and  labor  could  work  to- 
gether harmoniously,  because  defective 
foremen  and  superintendents,  and  also 
officers  of  corporations,  all  of  whom 
would  have  to  undergo  tests,  would  also 
be  eliminated  from  posts  of  authority. 
Men  of  high  rating  but  low  moral  stand- 
ards who  might  seek  to  corrupt  their 
weaker  brethren  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  such  wise  as  to  render  their 
efforts  not  only  improfitable,  but  dis- 
tinctly dangerous  to  themselves;  But  to 
put  incompetent  men  into  office  and  then 
to  tell  them  to  go  ahead  and  do  their 
best  is  no  less  than  a form  of  sabotage. 

By  the  signal  addition  to  the  councils 
of  industry  which  skilled  labor  would 
contribute,  if  relieved  of  its  burden  of 
the  unfit,  an  important  provision  would 
be  made  against  the  useless  expense 
caused  by  idleness  and  imemployment 
from  which  workers  now  suffer.  And  in 
place  of  the  unscalable  fence  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  there  would  be  avenues 
of  intercommunication  uniting  the  two 
groups,  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

There  are  many  difficulties,  naturally, 
in  the  way  of  this  test-rating,  as  there 
are  in  every  forward  step.  But  if  the  loss 
of  the  10  per  cent,  of  men  of  ability  and 


character  who  are  endowed  with  the 
capacity  for  leadership  would  break 
the  country — and  it  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  would  so  do — ^we  may  even 
now  be  nearer  the  urgent  need  of  this 
measure  of  conservation  than  seems 
likely  to  those  who  lack  foresight  and 
vision. 

Within  the  realm  of  scientific  researdi 
there  are  two  general  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. One  is  to  test  everything  in  sight 
and  available  until  a solution  of  the 
problem  is  reached  or  abandoned.  It 
is  the  slow  and  expensive  method  of  trial 
and  error.  We  use  it  with  men  in  indus- 
try, and  the  consequent  wastes  and 
losses  are  immense.  The  incompetent 
man  that  it  puts  into  the  wrong  place 
causes  disorder  and  misunderstandings 
and  anger  and  suffering.  The  more  en- 
lightened method  is  to  study  the  phi- 
losophy of  a problem  from  the  st^d- 
point  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
until,  as  very  often  happens,  both  ma- 
terial and  methods  are  indicated.  This 
is  the  modus  operandi  we  should  employ 
in  industry  when  dealing  with  the  human 
element  involved.  It  would  avoid  waste 
of  men  and  waste  of  the  possibilities 
happiness. 

In  government  it  would  eliminate  the 
incompetent  voters,  and  the  demagogue 
would  be  the  only  one  to  suffer.  The  in- 
competent would  be  better  off  because 
they  would  live  under  better  govern- 
ment. Foolish  ideas  that  are  known  to 
be  vicious  if  realized  would  not  be  pro- 
posed as  a lure  for  votes.  “Floaters  in 
blocks  of  five’’  that  played  so  important 
a part  in  elections  of  the  past  would  no 
more  be  available.  The  yellow  press, 
which  claims  such  amazing  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that,  did  it  tell  the 
truth,  we  should  1^  on  the  level  of  the 
Australian  bushman  in  intelligence, 
could  no  more  corrupt  parties  and  dic- 
tate elections.  A great  change  might 
come  oyer  public  opinion  and  public 
thought.  We  might  seek  the  truth 
rather  than  seek  what  can  be  “put 
over.” 
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A BEVULATiON'  An  iiiohoAte  world.”  nays  the  profesor  at 

BY  acRO^  JOHNSON  , rfght.  ! y says  toy  inip,  aud 

* I choke  hiftx  juft  in 

TIJE  other  day^  I was  re«^^  . These  few  introdactbry  wnarks  of  a 

toy  self  that  citri*  CYfAfessiopiil  sort  will  expiaiB  my  attitude 

ou$  thing  about  the^idi^'i^^disihef^  towanj  ouija-boards.  1 don't  like  tlieoi 
that  great  numh^  of  pe^  becauuse  tiu?y  may  work.  C^rtamly  f do 

he\%  in  ilv  ; S^  not  want  mlnesse®  present  ■wheney^S'  1 

eome  through  and  hot  fr^  Odd.  try  one. : Yet  1 tested  one  phce.  ^ I 
phroaes,  rhymes*  s^time  that  |x>p  it  \aIon^,.  the  njJes  of  the 

out  or  start  to  pop  cmt  and  are  prev^  game*  and  you  mn  Ijelieve  this  acieBtifie 

hecan^  we  take  thought  just;  in  time-—  report  or  ndt-,;  just  as  you  like,  Terhaps 
these  are  not  oijT  wotk^  but  tlmt  of  some  j’ou'd  b^k-r  noh 
imp  or  gtHldess  behrhd  us,  T ioeki^  ray  study  door  and 

*' Ai«  iny  poenia  ihspired?'*  ^^^  a poet  thing -ufajo  niy  knees,  plaeing  ail  my  fin-' 
in  answer  to  my  <tue#Joa,  *‘No — ^but  I gers  soffly  Upi'm  the  little  tliree-flegged 

thitdt  that  in  eaeh  worth^  poem  a talj&i  as  thy  ^ter 

key  phrase  or  tine  or  isjuplet  IVas  come  some  cojptatmg  T-pro^t^  first  ■ 

to  OK*  from  somysyh^  wsthoiit  action  Question.  *’At4yoil  I asked, 

on  Jny  part,  Q’hee  hy  dd^^  hard  For  a njottient  nolhing 
work  1 give  it  a setting,*'  The  muse  of  -p-aud  1 adimt  a eertain  spiiml  chill— it 
poetry_  evidently  stands  Iw-hind  htin,  began  a labonous  Haarcli,  ” ojswooi- 
dictatmg,  and  he  gaihs  i«  pox,”  it  said.  ‘‘Tlmt's  jnst  gibljerish,” 

becomes  tnore  and  pKji^  ” WiedlmuM^  T thooghi,  triumphantly,'  But  then  my 
Bat  a peiversc  imp  stands  back  of  mop?  scientific  self  urged  me  to  be  fair, 
clioir.  The  things  that  It  ottcTS  are  The  Question  itself  was  hohs^asical.  Of 
foivigp.  to  my  nature,  for  I,  am  ihaiinc-'  course  it  was  there.  I held  it  on  my 
tively  reverential,  and  r usually  ^ 

in  clioking  them  baefc.  Biit  with  honija"  . '-  Will  you  speak  tlie  truth?”  1 aHked-  ' 

board,  smooth  asi  to  surface,  with  the.  Them  was  im  answering  motkm,  , T 
feet  of  the  little  tAbJe  well  jailished  aud  vaiying  pressure— still  no  restiU.  , 

ever5^circun^3tance  mcely  to  •well,”  I thought,  ‘“silence  may  aiean 

banish  mhibiUonsi— well,  frankly,  1.  am  consent.  One  should,  after  all,  exercise 
afraid  of  it-  The  Imp  is  unhampered  power  of  iaterprefn^tirm.”^  A^ 

enough  as  it  is.  Be  is  ready  eiwugh-  to  I faaeied  | felt  a faint  raoveoieiit  -'^lierr- 
sboirt  at  funerals,  say  boo  at  a bisliop,  or  hap»' w 

make  clucking  Doi-ses  at  dwner-iMrlieii,  now,  with  more 

Be  is  incoQscquentkl.  lie  is  profane,  h<ddije,>«i,  ” do  you  voice  unj*ecogriiz^ 
“Hark,  hark  the  larkT’  quotes  my; ilim-  adiimbraiioos  of  my  own  brahi,  or  of  ' 
panion,  etsdaiidally  . *‘  Just  hear  hitn  i^medne  not  pre^^nt  in  the  fiesh?”^^^^; 

back,”  says  my  ijnp— rtltough  I tny'^lf  This  time  Ouija  slid  forward  wltbout  / 
revere  the  p^m— -‘Tie's  always  noisy;  hesitation.  ’ 
after  dark.”  '‘Shosh,”  it  answererl,  > 

“ We  are  groping  through  the  limbo  of  Was  there  such  a word?  I could  not 
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find  it  in  the  dictionary,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  have  a vague  connotation  in 
my  mind.  Did  it  convey  contempt — if 
so,  of  whom?  1 decided  to  ignore  it  and 
proceed  on  some — on  any — hypothesis. 

“Who  speaks  through  you?”  was  my 
next  question. 

“ Shmee  shmite,”  camebackpromptly. 

Here  was  something  positive,  some- 
thing constructive.  Shmeeshmite, 
shmeeshmite — Hittite,  Perizite,  Jebu- 
site — 

“Are  you,”  I asked,  “some  one  long 
dead,  belonging  to  an  age  inconceivably 
distant,  some  one  struggling  against  ter- 
rific odds  to  become  articulate?” 

“Glubeb,”  said  Ouija.  Was  this 
Shmeeshmite  for  Yes  or  No?  In  either 
case  the  third  “b”  seemed  to  me  need- 
lessly emphatic. 

I realized  that  I must  either  give  up 
or  again,  continue  upon  some  hypothesis. 
So  far,  the  conversation  had  lacked  thrill, 
or  anything  approaching  revelation.  I 
was  feeling  drowsy. 

“Spirit  from  an  ancient  world” — ^I 
tried  now  a tone  of  deep  deference — 
“were  you  great  or  lowly,  rich  man  or 
beggar  man — ” I checked  myself  on 
the  point  of  chanting  “doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  chief,”  and  hastily  added, 
“prince,  philosopher,  or  poet?”  At  my 
last  word  the  little  table  undeniably 
tipped  up  under  the  pressure  of  my 
fingers. 

“Ah,”  I muttered,  “at  last!”  Then, 
continuing  in  my  tone  of  deference: 
“How  can  I serve  you?  Speak! — I am 
your  willing  amanu — ^in  fact,  your  sec- 
retary.” 

What  followed  was  imquestionably 
siuprising.  I had  settled  back  into 
my  study  chair,  and  I am  not  positive 
that  my  fingers  still  rested  in  their 
places;  but,  regardless  of  all  that,  the 
little  table  began  a most  energetic  and 
surprisingly  rapid  dash  from  letter  to 
letter.  I must  trust  to  memory — ^I 
had  no  means  of  transcribing — ^but  you 
will  grant  that  such  an  experience 
should  make  a vivid  and  lasting  im- 
pression. 


This,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
is  what  I read: 

AsPRODS  have  MEAin'  BO  MORE  TO  ME 
As  I WOUU)  HOPE  THET  MEANT  TO  TOU. 

Indeed  ’tib  not  bo  much  toc  do 
As  when  or  where  that  bids  me  be. 

I BIT  AND  OURBLE  CEASELESSLY 

And  bnook  and  snither,  through  and 

THROUGH. 

Abprodb  have  meant  so  more  to  me 
As  I WOULD  HOPE  THET  MEANT  TO  YOU. 

0 Alophar,  O Pongerse! 

Whatever  else  we  hold  as  true 
Is  WHUiOM  folly;  as  a goo 

Might  twittlb  up  and  down  a tree 
Ere  Cerberus  had  set  him  free. 

0 Alawace!  Oh  two  times  two! 
Asprods  have  meant  so  more  to  me 

As  SOME  DAY  MAT  IT  BE  TO  TOu! 

1 think  that  the  poem  left  me  in  a sort 
of  maze.  At  first  I was  at  a loss  for  any 
form  of  acknowledgment  of  the  commu- 
nication. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  I mur- 
mured, feebly.  “It  seems  to  be  some 
sort  of  a love-song.”  Ouija  was  silent, 
and  I felt  that  somehow  more  was  ex- 
pected of  me.  “ Parts  of  it,”  I added,  in 
a feeble  effort  at  familiarity,  “like  the 
curate’s  egg,  parts  of  it  are  excellent!” 

You  may  believe  my  testimony  or  not, 
just  as  you  like,  but  no  sooner  had  I 
spoken  than  the  Ouija  bit  one  of  my 
fingers.  I don’t  know  how,  but  the  red 
mark  was  still  there  several  hours  later 
when  I was  relating  this  experience  to 
my  wife. 

You  see  1 have  reasons  other  than 
theoretic  for  my  dislike  of  ouija-boards. 

1 have  sought  no  further  revelation. 
What  this  one  may  mean  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  alone  knows. 

THE  CLASSIC  HYPOCRISY 

BY  BEN  RAY  REDMAN 

Hypocrisy  is  not  a pleasing  word. 

People  generally  have  little  use 
for  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  some- 
thing he  is  not,  but  one  hypocrisy  there 
is  which  enjoys  a wide  and  kindly  tolera- 
tion. One  hypocrisy  there  is  which  is 
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welcome  at  the  dinner  • table,  which 
shows  itself  boldly  in  the  club,  which 
stalks  unchallenged  through  all  social 
gatherings  brazen  and  unashamed.  It  is 
the  hypocrisy  by  which  we  lay  claim  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  vol- 
umes which  we  have  never  opened;  in 
short,  it  is  the  “classic  hypocrisy.”  All 
men  would  drive  the  religious  hypocrite 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  lit- 
erary hypocrite  goes  smiling  on  his 
plausible  way  and  is  received  on  all  sides 
as  a most  estimable  and  entertaining 
member  of  society. 

There  are  certain  volumes  which  eveiy 
cultivated  man  is  assumed  to  have  read; 
these  are  the  literary  productions  which 
we  consider  the  very  backbone  of  our 
culture.  We  have  collected  these  books 
and  set  them  in  a place  above  their  fel- 
lows and  have  bestowed  upon  them  the 
dignified,  if  somewhat  inaccurate,  title  of 
“classics.”  They  are  a literary  species 
quite  apart;  they  are  a legacy  of  culture 
which  no  man  dares  refuse.  But, 
strangely  enough,  they  are  in  many  cases 
the  very  books  which  we  have  not  read. 
These  “classics”  adorn  our  library 
shelves;  there  they  are  bound  in  clotii 
and  calf,  buckram  and  levant,  with  their 
titles  stamped  boldly  in  golden  lettering 
on  their  backs.  Our  earliest  childhood 
contains  some  memory  of  their  material 
presence.  The  books  we  have  read  have 
been  filled  with  references  to  them. 
Their  external  appearance  has  become 
daily  more  familiar  to  us  and  concerning 
their  contents  we  possess  innumerable 
bits  of  hearsay  evidence.  They  are  the 
books  we  intend  to  read;  they  are  the 
books  about  which  we  must  talk.  So  we 
read  of  them,  talk  about  them,  and  delay 
the  day  of  actual  perusal.  Our  intimacy 
with  them  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  we  become  more  and  more  sure 
of  oiu*  knowledge  concerning  them;  we 
refer  to  them  readily  and  with  aplomb, 
until  at  length  there  comes  a time  when 
the  necessity  for  reading  them  has 
passed.  We  have  become  convinced 
that  we  have  read  them.  Our  long-con- 
tinued bowing  acquaintance  has  fiiuilly 


led  us  to  a totally  unwarranted  assump- 
tion of  friendship,  and,  although  we  have 
actually  never  been  introduced,  we  have 
come  to  speak  of  them  with  an  almost 
offensive  familiarity. 

We  assume  others  have  read  these 
“classics”  and  they  assume  the  same  of 
us.  It  is  a reciprocal  deception  and 
greatly  facilitates  social  intercourse. 
Two  persons  chat  easily  of  Cervantes 
and  his  melancholy  knight,  and  after  the 
banalities  are  briefly  exhausted  they 
glide  serenely  to  the  surer  ground  of  the 
latest  play.  They  are  quite  at  home  in 
Don  Quixote,  of  that  neither  has  a 
doubt.  Details  may  be  vague  in  their 
minds;  they  may  not  remember  exactly 
when  they  did  read  it,  but  that  is  most 
natural,  for,  as  they  will  assure  you,  they 
have  not  re-read  it  for  years.  This 
worthy  pair  would  be  horrified  at  the 
mere  suggestion  that  their  knowledge 
Don  Quixote  had  been  gained  from  what 
they  had  read  about  it,  instead  of  from 
what  they  had  read  in  it.  They  would 
be  vastly  more  horrified,  we  are  sure,  if 
they  were  confronted  with  certain  pas- 
sages from  an  unabridged,  unexpurgated 
edition  of  this  heroic  tale  concerning 
which  they  chat  so  glibly. 

Not  in  the  realm  of  the  novelist  alone 
does  thb  hypocrisy  exercise  itself;  it 
reaches  out  into  the  fields  of  philosophy, 
of  history,  of  ethics,  and  of  poetry.  Now 
this  consuetudinary  reverence  for  names 
is  unquestionably  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  bookseller;  it  assures  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain standard  sets  and  of  inevitable  in- 
dividual volumes  whenever  there  is  a 
new-built  library  demanding  contents. 
Its  effect  upon  our  literary  conscience  is 
more  dubious.  We  acquire  the  habit  of 
gaining  our  knowledge  second-hand  and 
in  condensed  form.  This  method  is  ex- 
peditious and  inviting.  As  well  read  the 
Upanishads  and  ignore  the  Vedas.  These 
“classics”  of  oiurs  might,  for  the  great 
majority,  be  lost  manuscripts  from  the 
library  of  Ceesarea,  concerning  which  we 
can  gain  knowledge  only  from  a Eusebius. 

We  remember  a lecture  delivered  some 
years  ago  at  Columbia  in  which  the 
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speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
he  believed  himself  the  only  living  man 
who  had  ever  read  all  of  Spenser’s 
“Faerie  Queene.”  Those  among  his 
audience  who  realized  the  extent  of  his 
claim  realized  also  that  he  was  a humor- 
ist. Some  may  have  taken  him  at  his 
word;  others,  still  more  foolish,  may 
have  silently  disputed  his  lonely  pre- 
eminence. Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the 
close  of  his  lecture  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  and  then  in  an  abject  tone 
admitted  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
qualms  of  a guilty  conscience.  “Gen- 
tiemen,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  guilty  of 
a slight  exaggeration;  I never  did  actu- 
ally finish  it.” 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a moment. 
The  “Faerie  Queene”  is  a poetic  monu- 
ment, and  a rather  bulky  one;  it  is  one 
of  our  “classics.”  Every  cultivated  per- 
son is  sure  he  has  read  it,  but  would  be 
rather  uncomfortable  were  he  catechized 
too  closely  concerning  its  contents. 
What  stupid  pretense!  We  have  ceased 
to  chatter  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  or  to  make 
casual  reference  to  Orlando  Furioso,  but 
we  still  hold  desperately  to  the  illusion 
that  we  know  the  “Faerie  Queene”;  it 
is  a foundation  stone  of  our  culture 
which  we  would  not  surrender  for  any 
bribe.  So  we  remain  happy  in  our  gen- 
eral deceit,  and  the  great  hypocrisy  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  flourish.  But,  in 
truth,  how  far  have  the  great  majority  of 
us  traveled  along  that  interminable 
track  of  stretching  cantos?  Must  we 
not  answer  with  our  friend  the  lecturer 
that  we  “never  did  actually  finish  it”? 

Let  us  abstain  from  reference  to  the 
full  'content  of  “Paradise  Lost”  and 
“Paradise  Regained”;  let  us  pass  by 
the  more  lengthy  poems  of  Dryden  and 
of  Pope  and  turn  our  attention  to  a 
totally  different  quarter  of  the  literary 
field.  On  a lower  library  shelf,  perhaps, 
we  find  the  Anatomy  of  Melanchdy 
“Oh  yes,”  remarks 'our  literary  friend, 
quite  at  his  ease,  “Burton — extraordi- 
nary man — surprising  erudition — a regu- 
lar mine  of  quotations.  By  the  by,  have 
you  read  the  Fcmr  Horsemen?”  Our 


friend  has  completely  covered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Anatomy  in  his  own  mind; 
perhaps  he  has  covered  it  more  thor- 
oughly than  many  others  would  find  it 
convenient  to  do.  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  is  one  of  our  most  redoubta- 
ble “classics”;  it  rests  in  solid  dignity 
upon  the  shelves  of  every  well-equipped 
library  How  often,  we  wonder,  is  its 
stately  calm  disturbed?  Fifty  editions 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1621  seem  to 
furnish  a strong  argument  for  its  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  has  won  the  admi- 
ration of  such  diverse  types  of  genius  as 
Milton  and  Keats,  Southey  and  Lamb. 
It  has  ceased,  perhaps,  to  furnish  a 
theme  for  daily  discussion,  but  it  is  still 
one  of  the  works  which  we  assume  to  be 
generally  known.  Its  name  persists; 
we  meet  it  upon  every  hand.  Does  it 
persist  in  more  than  name?  As  a matter 
of  fact.  Burton  is  as  familiar  to  the 
average  cultivated  man  of  to-day  as  Val- 
leriola,  Cadmus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
Halyabbas,  or  any  other  of  the  innumer- 
able authorities  from  whose  writings  our 
learned  author  so  indefatigably  quotes. 
He  is  surely  as  familiar  as  these — but 
hardly  more  so. 

We  all  know  something  of  philosophy 
these  days;  at  least  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence for  the  assumption  in  the  conver- 
sation one  hears  at  tea  and  dinner  table. 
Some  one  mentions  Bergson  in  passing; 
Locke,  Liebnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Descartes 
— each  is  introduced  and  dismissed  with 
an  apt  phrase.  Then  some  more  daring 
soul  speaks,  “But,  after  all,  the  prag- 
matic method  is  the  only  workable  one.” 
There  b no  dissent  and  the  company 
settles  back  with  the  satisfying  convic- 
tion that  the  conversation  is  on  things 
worth  while.  One  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, whenever  the  name  of  Kant  is 
mentioned,  always  murmurs  softly, 
“Categorical  imperative.”  We  fear  she 
would  be  grievously  embarrassed  were 
she  called  upon  to  elucidate  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  two  wordsj  but  she  clings 
to  them  fondly  and  persistently.  They 
suffice  her  purpose;  they  possess  a 
cabalistic  power  and  serve  as  a kind  of 
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password  to  prove  that  she,  too,  is 
among  the  elect  who  have  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  pundit  of 
Kdnigsberg. 

When  we  come  to  history  the  case  is 
rather  worse.  Here  again  are  classics, 
immortal  works  which  we  must  know, 
but  they  are  more  bulky  and  more  awe- 
inspiring in  their  mere  material  aspect 
than  the  productions  of  any  other  branch 
of  literature.  Here  the  temptation  of 
hypocrisy  is  stronger  than  elsewhere,  for 
it  is  a twofold  temptation.  We  are 
tempted  not  to  read  them  because  of 
their  appalling  length,  and  we  are  further 
dissuaded  from  the  task  because  we  are 
already  conversant  with  the  salient  facts 
which  they  present.  These  massive  vol- 
umes are  merely  an  elaboration  and  de- 
tailed presentation  of  a history  which 
we  already  know.  Why,  then,  must  we 
read  them?  Do  we  not  already  know 
their  contents?  The  temptation  is  too 
strong.  Can  we  ask  a man  who  has  seen 
the  six  volumes  of  Gibbon’s  Rome  over 
his  desk  for  years  to  admit  he  has  never 
finished  the  first  volume?  It  would  be 
placing  too  great  a faith  in  mankind  to 
expect  a truthful  answer.  He  cannot 
have  lived  with  the  work  a lifetime  and 
still  be  unfamiliar  with  it.  Guizot’s 
France,  Grote’s  Greece,  Greene’s  England 
— ^these  are  landmarks  in  his  library.  He 
looks  up  at  them  with  a sense  of  com- 
placent satisfaction;  they  are  his  books. 
Should  a visitor  take  down  a volume,  he 
would  be  a boor  to  remark  that  the  pages 
were  uncut. 

What  is  the  moral  of  our  preachment? 
It  is  not  a preachment,  but  a simple 
statement  of  an  existing  condition.  The 
situation  as  we  see  it  is  this:  The  man 
of  to-day  who  is  socially  inclined  is  ex- 
pected to  talk  fluently  and  intelligently 
of  New  Thought,  Bolshevism,  psychic 
phenomena,  better  babies,  golf,  labor 
reform,  aeronautics,  birth-control,  diplo- 
macy, Amy  Lowell,  and  a thousand 
other  unrelated  and  widely  scattered 
subjects.  Industrially  this  is  an  age  of 
specialization,  conversationally  it  is  an 
age  of  amazing  diffusion.  Confronted 


by  demands  such  as  these,  what  chance 
have  our  classics?  Montaigne  and  Le 
Sage,  Fielding  and  Richardson,  gather 
dust  upon  our  shelves.  We  needs  must 
pass  them  by,  summoned  by  the  in- 
sistent trivialities  of  a full  and  hurried 
existence.  We,  “the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,”  find  ourselves  mightily  embar- 
rassed by  the  infinite  extent  and  variety 
of  our  literary  inheritance.  We  simply 
do  not  possess  the  time  to  reap  a fraction 
of  the  benefits  of  our  legacy.  But  we  are 
not  honest. 

When  will  this  silly  deception,  which 
deceives  no  one,  cease?  l^en  will  the 
nations  of  the  world  disarm?  What  na- 
tion so  foolish  as  to  scrap  its  engines  of 
war  unless  assured  all  other  nations  will 
do  the  same?  What  man  so  bold  as  to 
free  himself  from  the  practice  of  this 
hypocrisy  unless  he  knows  his  intel- 
lectual honesty  will  find  a universal  re- 
sponse among  his  fellows?  We  are  not 
optimistic.  The  “classic  hypocrisy”  is 
too  pleasing,  it  is  too  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, not  to  be  assured  of  existence  so 
long  as  there  are  books  to  read  and  men 
to  read  them,  or  not  to  read  them,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

But — ^last  thought — ^would  it  not  be  of 
some  encouragement  toward  honesty  if 
men  could  be  convinced  that  many  of 
our  precious  “classics”  are,  after  all, 
sadly  overrated  affairs? 

A NURSERY  TALE 

BY  C.  A.  BENNETT 

ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a 
Gardener  who  established  a Nur- 
sery for  the  Choicest  Plants.  He  pro- 
posed to  develop  them  so  that  they 
would  be  acclaimed  everywhere  as 
Champibns,  Leading  Varieties,  and  A 
Credit  to  any  Garden.  With  this  object 
he  devised  an  elaborate  system  of  nurt- 
ure. All  his  plants  were  grown  in  large 
conservatories  where  they  could  receive 
Strict  and  Constant  Attention.  If  they 
had  been  left  to  grow  in  the  open  air, 
sustained  only  by  Natural  Influences, 
they  might  have  developed  Eccentrici- 
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ties.  So  the  candidates  for  admission 
were  first  subjected  to  a Searching  En- 
trance Test;  thereafter  they  were  wa- 
tered regularly  with  pure  water  in  care- 
fully measur^  quantities;  they  en- 
joyed soils  containing  just  the  right 
amount  of  Nutritive  Elements,  and  they 
received,  daily,  fixed  proportions  of  sun 
light  and  shade.  Nevertheless,  the 
plants  did  not  thrive;  they  lacked  vigor 
and  refused  to  blossom. 

The  Gardener  pondered  this.  Then 
he  decided  that  the  plants  were  not  be- 
ing watched  carefully  enough.  So  he 
instituted  a system  of  daily  measure- 
ment of  growth.  Furthermore,  eight 
times  a year  all  plants  were  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  for  general  inspection,  and  then 
replanted.  The  results  were  carefully 
tabulated  and  recorded  on  cards  by  a 
special  clerk.  Thus  the  whole  record  of 
any  plant  could  be  found  at  a moment’s 
notice.  This  was  an  Immense  Stride; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  plants  still  re- 
fused to  thrive. 

The  Gardener  decided  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  heating  plant.  So  he  had  the  old 
plant  taken  out  and  a new  and  expensive 
one  installed  in  its  place.  But  even  this 
did  not  cure  the  strange  distemper 
among  his  plants. 

The  Staff  of  Under-gardeners  waited 
on  him  and  assured  him  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  wage-system.  He  could  not 
expect  his  men  to  do  good  work  if  they 
did  not  receive  a living  wage.  Thb  was 
Easy.  He  started  a Drive,  tind  soon 
wages  were  raised  all  round.  Yet  the 
malady  among  the  plants  persisted. 

So  he  called  in  a group  of  Horticult- 
ural Exp>erts.  After  long  and  careful  ex- 
amination they  diagnosed  the  trouble  and 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

i.  Each  plant  to  be  grown  whenever 

possible  in  a separate  pot. 

ii.  New  pots,  twice  as  porous  as  those 

in  use,  to  be  purchased. 

iii.  Where  plants  were  grown  in  boxes 

not  more  than  six  plants  to  be 

grown  together  in  any  one  box. 

All  these  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed— without  result. 


The  Gardener  emerged  from  a long 
and  profound  meditation.  Suddenly  he 
Saw  It  All.  It  was  the  Old  Buildings. 
Just  look  at  them!  How  could  any 
plant  prosper  in  them?  So  he  started 
another  Drive. 

The  New  Conservatories  were  the  Last 
Word  in  Modernity.  “All  is  well!’’  said 
the  Gardener,  and  waited. 

Alas,  among  the  plants,  nthne  jeu! 

After  this  he  tried  in  turn  the  follow- 
ing remedies:  The  Lengthening  of  the 
Botanical  Year,  A new  card- index  sys- 
tem, Exchange  Gardenersbips,  More 
Frequent  Testings  and  Uprootings, 
Shortening  the  Botanical  Year,  Rapid 
Promotion  of  Under-gardeners;  Alumi- 
num Watering-cans,  More  Sunlight  for 
Promising  Plants.  But  in  spite  of  every- 
thing the  plants  refused  to  thrive,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  open  air  either  died  or 
reverted  to  the  Wild  Type. 

So  he  gave  up  gardening. 

He  is  now  doing  well  as  a College 
President. 

CHEERIO,  COLLEGIANS! 

BY  MEBRILL  ANDERSON 

Times  are  looking  up  for  the  college 
graduate.  Perhaps  I’m  unduly 
hopeful  because  I’ve  been  out  two  years. 
Perhaps  that  hopefulness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I almost  managed  to  live 
within  my  salary  last  week.  But  there 
is  an  economic  basis  for  this  belief,  too. 

The  busine.ss  man  used  to  say,  in  fill- 
ing a vacancy:  “Why  get  a college  man? 
A twelve-year-old  girl  is  cheaper  and 
just  as  helpless.  Not  much  cheaper,  but 
small  leaks  mount  up.’’  Now,  however, 
the  Child  Labor  Law  (the  triumph  of 
the  century  for  the  college  graduate)  b 
boimd  to  cause  a reaction  in  the  labor 
market.  As  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labor  dwindles  the  marginal  man  will  be 
called  into  use — and  the  college  man’s 
case  will  become  less  desp>erate. 

But  I am  most  of  all  encouraged  by 
signs  I observe  at  class  reunions.  I sat 
next  to  an  old  football  hero  at  the  last 
alumni  banquet.  Hb  prosperity  cheered 
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me  mightily.  He  was  manufacturing  a 
cardboard  poster  embellished  with  pict- 
ures of  Foch,  Poincar^,  Albert,  George 
the  Fifth,  Mary  the  Other  Four-Fifths, 
Wilson,  etc.  In  the  middle  was  a big 
blank  oval  with  ‘*Our  Hero”  printed 
underneath,  and  another  blank  panel 
for  “Our  Hero’s  War  Record.” 

“A  market  in  every  home  where 
there’s  a soldier  or  sailor,”  he  explained. 
*‘Manufactiiring  cost,  seven  cents.  All 
mail-order.  Sells  for  a dollar.  If  they 
want  something  fancy,  coat  it  with  shel- 
lac; puts  a shine  on  it — additional  cost, 
thr^  cents — sells  for  $1.50.  Great  stuflF!” 

So  it  seemed.  And  at  that  very  ban- 
quet was  a man  I had  seen  a few  days 
before  in  the  Grand  Central.  He  was 
growing  wealthy  as  a red-cap  porter, 
but  was  just  as  modest  and  unassiuning 
as  in  his  college  days.  It  is  only  fair  to 
mention  that  he  had  an  advantage  in 
that  field  over  the  rest  of  us;  he  was 
colored. 

One  of  the  biggest  publicity  men  in 
the  movie  game  to-day  is  a college 
graduate  who  gives  Oscar  Wilde  most  of 
the  credit  for  his  success.  His  rivals 
all  admit  he’s  a live  wire,  though  some 
of  them  claim  he  short-circuits  occa- 
sionally. In  any' case,  he  is  the  one  who 
put  Pearl  Mulkeen  up  among  the  Big 
Six.  He  is  the  one  who  started  her  nick- 
name, “ Googoo,”  which  made  such  a hit. 
He  is  the  one  who  composed  the  quatrain 
about  her: 

“Googoo”  Mulkeen — 

She’s  the  snappiest  little  queen 
You  ever  seen 

On  the  boards  or  the  screen. 

And  with  this  as  a starter  he  had 
Giving  Boilin  write  the  music  for  “Goo- 
goo”— ^later  sung  between  reels  in  every 
movie-house  in  the  country. 

Past  that,  he  is  the  one  who  discovered 
the  tremendous  publicity  value  of  “ Goo- 
goo’s”  heliotrope  pajamas  with  the 
cerise  and  henna  polka-dots.  He  had 
them  photographed  in  color  and  used  in 
aO  ads,  after  working  up  a series  of 
human-interest  stories  around  them. 


Then,  when  her  next  big  picture  came 
out,  he  sold  it  on  the  pajama  scene  and 
the  advertising  back  of  it.  He  hinted 
to  me  that  he  was  thinking  of  having 
“Googoo”  turn  to  striped  nightgowns 
next  year. 

There  is  another  good  friend  of  mine, 
Dave  Barry,  who  majored  in  physics 
and  was  especially  brilliant  in  electricity 
— as  a boy  he  learned  the  Morse  code 
before  the  multiplication  table.  He 
couldn’t  find  any  position-he  wanted  for 
some  time  after  graduation.  So  finally 
he  became  disgusted  and  got  a job  as 
motorman  on  a trolley-line.  A month 
or  so  later  his  car  ran  into  a dump-cart 
owned  by  an  Italian  contractor,  who 
sued  the  company.  When  the  trial  canie 
off,  Dave  was  the  chief  witness  for  the 
defense.  He  made  a good  showing  until 
they  began  to  cross-examine  him. 

“Your  car  was  going  rather  fast, 
wasn’t  it?”  asked  the  plaintiff’s  lawyer, 
gently. 

“No,”  said  Dave;  “I  was  slowing 
down  for  the  curve  and  whistled,  but  he 
rattled  out  from  back  of  the  trees  when 
we  weren’t  more  than  forty  feet  away. 
So  of  coiuse  we  got  him.” 

A while  later  the  same  lawyer  asked: 

“The  cart  was  pretty  well  broken  up, 
wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Dave,  “smashed  to  bits.” 

“Why,  do  you  think?” 

“The  car  had  a good  deal  of  momen- 
txun — and  the  dump-cart  wasn’t  strong 
enough  to  stand  it.” 

The  plaintiff’s  lawyer  began  hopping 
around  and  waving  his  arms  so  that 
everybody  could  see  what  he  had  done. 

“There!”  he  shouted.  “‘A  good  deal 
of  momentum,’  you  say.  A minute  ago 
you  said  the  car  was  going  slowly,  and 
you  were  slowing  down  still  more  for 
the  curve.  Rather  queer,  isn’t  it?” 

Dave  doesn’t  smile  so  very  often,  but 
he  did  then. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  averred.  “The  car 
was  heavy,  and  momentum  equals  mass 
times  velocity.'’^ 

The  little  lawyer  collapsed  and  the 
case  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  electric 
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company.  Dave  was  fired  a week  later 
for  getting  the  company  into  a lawsuit; 
he  now  teaches  physics. 

In  these  happy  days,  even  Literature 
smiles  on  the  worldly  fortunes  of  her 
devotees.  The  other  day  a classmate  of 
mine  dropped  in  to  urge  me  to  advertise 
in  two  magazines  he  is  editing.  The  Boil- 
er -maker s'  Journal  and  The  Gasfitters' 
Gazette.  He  proved,  to  my  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  he  has  the  highest  class 
circulation  in  the  country — ^purebasing 
power,  of  course. 

I know  another  who  is  even  more 
notably  successful.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  en- 
tered an  old,  staid  publishing  house 
immediately  after  graduation.  He  is  on 
the  road  now,  selling  subscription  sets  of 
Elinor  Glyn  in  ten  volumes,  full  levant, 
with  eighteen  volumes  of  Thackeray 
thrown  in  free.  His  total  sales  for  the 
year  were  beaten  by  only  one  man,  a 
former  whisky  salesman. 

Sometimes  talents  that  are  not  wholly 
developed  during  college  come  into  full 
bloom  a year  or  two  later.  Take  Holden. 
He  went  out  for  track  in  college,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  natural  aptitude 
whatever.  He  finished  last  at  every 
distance — if  he  finished  at  all.  After  two 
weeks  he  gave  it  up.  Yet  I met  him  a 
few  days  ago — a runner  for  a big  bond 
house.  His  salary  (incredibly  tiny  just 
now)  is  to  be  raised  next  week,  he  says, 
or  else  he’ll  quit. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  all,  to  my 
thinking,  lies  in  the  story  of  Pifflicated 
Brass.  You  are  acquainted  with  it.  It 
is  the  most  widely  advertised  patent 
medicine  on  the  market.  “Two  million 
people  take  Pifflicated  Brass  for  red 
blood,  strength,  and  endurance.” 

Exceeding  ingenuity  has  been  used  in 
convincing  the  public  that  Gotch-eared 
Leo,  the  Python  of  the  Mat,  was  once  a 
feeble,  anemic  baby.  Then  his  intelligent 
and  highly  progressive  mother  started 
mixing  Pifflicated  Brass  (for  red  blood, 
strength,  and  endurance)  with  his  milk. 

Years  passed.  Gotch-eared  Leo  was 
wearing  the  heavyweight  wrestling-belt. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  grew  conceited 
and  began  to  attribute  his  success  to  his 
own  iimate  red  blood,  strength,  and  en- 
durance. For  presently  he  fell,  at  the 
hands  of  Schwladzk,  the  Throttier — ^fell 
heavily.  Three  days  later  his  picture  had 
disappeared  from  the  bill-boards,  and 
all  over  the  country  gaudy  new  posters 
announced,  “Schwladzk,  the  Throttler, 
Heavyweight  Champion  of  the  World, 
takes  Pifflicated  Brass  for  Red  Blood, 
Strength,  and  Endurance.”  So  you  see 
there  must  be  something  in  it — ^for  some- 
body. 

There  are  three  men  who  write 
“copy”  for  Pifflicated  Brass  advertising 
— ^three  men  I go  to  occasionally  for  in- 
formation and  advice.  I like  them — 
would  gladly  lend  them  money,  if  it  were 
not  like  pushing  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  to  help  it  along. 

These  “P.  B.  Triplets”  seemed  to 
have  tried  every  conceivable  idea  for 
their  ads.  They  were  growing  desperate. 
Then  came  a gleam  that  quite  dazzled 
them.  They  conspired  o’  nights  to  give 
it  beauty  of  form.  And  when  it  was  done, 
it  showed,  with  Homeric  simplicity,  how 
and  why  the  non-college  man  usually 
succeeds  beyond  the  A.B.  The  secret 
was  this : more  brass  in  his  blood.  With 
a superabundance  of  red  blood,  strength, 
and  endurance,  the  big,  manly,  virile 
grammar-school  grad  batters  his  way 
over  and  beyond  the  horde  of  anemic, 
brassless  book-worms. 

Presently  there  came  a letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  president  of  the 
P.  B.  Corporation.  “The  finest  ad  ever 
turned  out  by  the  house  . . . pulled 
enormous  returns.”  Whereupon  the  P. 
B.  Triplets  joined  in  a noisy  dance  of 
glee.  And  all  three  waved  their  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys  hilariously,  for  they  had 
shed  much  glory  on  their  alma  maters. 

Then  if  PifiUcated  Brass  fails  you, 
there  is  always  the  army.  “Let  Uncle 
Sam  Pay  You  While  You  Learn  a 
Trade.”  To  the  recruiting  sergeant  “a 
man’s  a man,”  and  he  asks  no  embar- 
rassing questions  about  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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ViiTePkeil  .; 

Ipr  Wr  aiM  ,A^  fpt  Ijie  tvro  men;  one  Uiem  a 

toriUi^  gallant  son  xd  the  wind,  a ^ fpilowervoif  Jdgk 

init  tixat  b not  the  wasifd  fhe^ 
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;T6  b^^uv  ^ ^'ij¥cf  pn  a «hip.  Ypvi  leM,  you  might  ^ ihal;lus  sbiil' 

jiayelo  tflf  begin  witli  if  you  want  The  ^ Wf?»  Hulkuig 

desert  island.  <)f  ronrse,  had  rieyeir  dtwie 

ydu  eah  be  a fool  as  to  set  put  <tf  JJell  , life  ffe  wa»  fhe^p^  M i ;Ciluc 

Ci^«^  ah'  a jpfpife  e^y^nlrt^y  fe  nipn<^  IauiI  t^u;  bi  the 

ffe  de^i^  b pei^r  dptx^.  It  w ipthily  feig  enough:  tp  mak^ 

h trahip  idiipt  vitieb  adds  fepl  x^lbr  fe  WdH  a hrpml  M 

storyv  What  ihe  ^Uis  doing  oit  a daHVodeir^^^  a graduate;,  a soccd  parasite 


n^ife  tif^go  ,nT>ir^^i3  tin  fk^in^ih  wRitE.  pF  sAt  p/apEjiPbLr  on  the  saot 
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FRANCIS  CAME  CHAilGIICef  BACSl»  TOE  BlSG^lTS  CLASPED  UNDER  RTS  HroHT  ARM 


:w})to  d5cl»'*thsiv^  Ifmte  e^pugh  to  seoiir  |K>ts  safI  iub  l>e  that  ^ilie 

atril  g^t  out  Irot  tlip^  tapta^m^s  mii,  a mblcring  out  tJie 

fc^ptv  war  iwifi  Canbt>^^  and  i,ndd^v^  tvtotofi)ty 

the  maicdiioi^^gun  ^'ivrps;  and  unniaidcmly  to  eiitbmee^ 

der  mt  abdiit  faun^y  II  im>v  t>e  that  istoui 

pot  ev^  hJs  naitto,  Fmne^.  or  & fighting  the  Rudriffr 

The  topip  niomly  and  tiii*  gimH  ih  fear  lioM^ . It 

enough  tfewD  the  Ria.y  be  that  she 

j^pAY^n  knots  AD  tioito  huon  ito/e/f  i/fuii;  li 

hy  to  oW  boat  fey  dptvn  and  ^ 
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nwi^issenmasl  yard  anhr  imd  If^  aU^  diffetenefe  ypn  mpy  uPdmtiUid  ^ jth 

uAutir^^  gaui&  pdneh  fetch  pjepitn^^  refcsens  nhy  the  tramp 

pfey  pn  ^hipfefetd^^^  In  feiv#  mfefu  tte  iiWp  shoiifd^^  h itolf  ihere  i[i  no 

geiiebJ  tod^tfe  of  lairtself  iifet  iRiyenlure 

Tto  weiikaft  sat  each  nyeiyHifeg  hap|>emA} 

aflerdecfc  gating  ydth  fefelfe  H iyindd  lieen 

out  hi  iJxc  tmtiBg  of  ton  ihty^  tiie>  owe  Afomau  and  toe  twh 

toirs  wexe  in  hex  glmiee^  g*i{  clear  <>f  hex  yrjRni  tt  haptieneidsi 

'^imierijigs  in  lux  hwl,  aiS  *he  ^ki  ll)cf^r  <fey  retohhig  ilie  tfe'fert  csla^ii!.  They 

liftor  day;  tlhnkhxg^  tivinkhtgv  - y'pe  fceg  ol  ifyator  and  thr^^ 

{torn  sedl(re<l  the  (kitiy  and  gut  'llje  tsland  air  okK- 
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hig-bvHik  of  ton  iAlauil.  t>ur  liero  at  onw  eirennmaA^igatoi 

and  the  higdKKjk  is  at;to  deep  its  nariMue  ininfijitoi  iuid  eerh'B  Hiaiil 

green  4ea.  it  itfey  to  thafe  rt<4^ia!).Vy  and  ir(  fact  a/i  island^,-  nfehc'j  fdhr 

gifee  bhrs^  Mfyfe  a l<M*at  feh  Jvinkiiowri*  ; fud  lih^italRuis^ 

ftom  ^ lltoe  ^he  only  tto  appareiVfe  ',  A^  fur  m.  jtVf  wul^i  pn 

ooefei;  It  hui^  jier  cargn  feiifpxl  Uke  yf>(hfes  (luxe  strehdf»^<^^ 

a hnavy  dhihix  to  sea%va\\  and  ih^  stoidy  utoatoomcto^ 
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To  be  sure,  he  could  not  see  very  far,  for  the 
perennial  haze  of  the  tropics  lay  like  fleecy 
veils  all  about  it,  but  he  rightly  reasoned 
that  beyond  the  haze  and  the  leaf-green 
water  there  must  be  more  haze  and  more 
water,  stretching  out  past  infinitude. 

The  woman  flung  herself  prone  on  the 
sands  in  a rather  luxurious  attitude  and 
sobbed.  Her  lamentations  must  have  been 
sobs,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be 
ungentlemanly  enough  to  call  them  cater- 
waulings.  Francis  sat  down  and  gazed 
placidly  seaward;  apparently  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  wrecked 
on  a desert  island,  ami  that  a story  hung  on 
his  deeds. 

But  our  hero  surveyed  his  little  kingdom. 
On  it  he  found  five  dusty  palms,  a sad-eyed 
orange-tree  which  sagged  at  the  hips,  twen- 
ty-seven spears  of  marsh  grass,  and  a redo- 
lent mango-tree.  The  palms  would  have  fur- 
nished nutriment  and  drink  had  they  only 
been  cocoanut  palms,  but  the  unkind  hand 
which  placed  them  there  had  decreed  that 
they  be  royal  palms,  a breed  which,  like  the 
male  cow,  gives  no  milk.  The  unfortunate 
orange-tree  was  in  winter  blossom,  with 
blooms  fair  enough  to  deck  a bride.  But 
neither  our  hero  nor  Francis  wanted  to  be  a 
bride;  and  as  for  the  woman,  she  could  well 
speak  for  herself.  The  blossoms  most  cer- 
tainly were  not  good  enough  to  eat.  Of 
course  the  twenty-seven  spears  of  marsh 
grass  would  have  served  for  three  meals  a day 
each  for  three  days,  or  for  one  meal  a day 
during  a nine  days’  wonder.  But  they  were 
tougher  than  they  were  filling,  and  our  hero 
placed  no  hopes  in  them.  As  for  the  mango- 
tree,  the  mangoes  on  it  were  all  exceedingly 
green. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  our  hero,  being  an 
outdoor  man,  should  assume  command  of  the 
expedition.  His  soul  felt  the  cosmic  urge.  His 
time  had  come.  On  the  ship  he  had  been  only 
the  man  who  scoured  the  pans  and  got  lightly 
out  from  under  the  captain’s  fjpt,  but  here 
he  was  the  natural  bom  leader,  an#  the  best 
man.  He  did  not  tell  Francis  this,  however. 

His  method  of  assuming  leadership  was 
simple.  While  Francis  and  the  woman  sat  on 
the  sand  he  picked  up  the  three  tins  of  bis- 
cuits and  the  keg  of  water  and  carried  them 
to  the  center  of  the  quarter-acre  island.  Care- 
fully he  buried  them  under  a heap  of  sand 
and  palm  leaves.  Francis  looked  on  in  mild 
wonder. 

“Why  are  you  doing  that?”  he  yawned. 


“We’ve  got  to  conserve  our  supplies,”  said 
our  hero,  hoarsely. 

Francis  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gazed 
seaward  again.  The  woman  still  sobbed.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  her,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  was  the  reason  of  her  sorrow.  A 
defenseless  woman  alone  on  a desert  island 
with  two  men  reasonably  expects  to  come  in 
for  some  attention. 

The  man  in  whose  hands  rested  the  fate 
of  our  little  party,  and  their  ultimate  rescue 
knew  exactly  what  to  do.  The  first  thing  was 
to  build  afire.  This  would  serve  two  purposes, 
to  keep  them  warm  and  to  signal  passing 
ships,  provided  they  were  not  already  far  out 
of  the  lane  of  ships.  To  be  sure,  the  day  was 
very  hot,  and  there  was  not  much  need  of 
keeping  warm;  but  the  winter  was  only  three 
months  away,  and  no  one  ever  knows  what 
may  happen.  As  for  signaling  ships,  the  fog 
had  now  rolled  in  so  close  about  them  that 
only  a little  patch  of  that  little  island  was 
still  uncovered  by  it,  and  already  wisps  of 
clinging  damp  mist  rolled  about  them.  There 
really  wasn’t  much  use  of  building  a fire,  if 
you  want  to  be  logical.  But  who  is  ever  log- 
ical on  a desert  island.^  And  where  is  the 
marooned  sailor  without  his  beacon  blazing 
day  and  night,  and  his  lone  strip  of  weather- 
beaten shirting  floating  pennantwise  hope- 
lessly seaward? 

Our  hero  gathered  together  green  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  piled  them  high  on  the 
beach.  He  then  borrowed  Francis’s  watch, 
which  Francis  surrendered  with  a bored 
air,  and  the  watch  of  the  woman,  which 
she  gave  to  him  with  an  acutely  heartrend- 
ing sob.  He  placed  the  two  together  with  a 
drop  of  water  between  them,  as  every  good 
derelict  does  in  every  desert-island  story,  and 
thus  made  an  excellent  sun-glass.  He  held 
the  implement  painfully  over  the  heai>ed-up 
branches  for  hours.  There  was  not  even  a 
smolder  of  smoke.  Of  course  there  was  no 
sun,  with  that  heavy  fog  rolling  in,  but  I am 
agnostic  enough  to  doubt  whether  anything 
much  would  have  happened  even  if  there  had 
been  a full-noon  sun.  It  is  only  Boy  Scouts 
and  Hottentot  savages  who  can  light  a fire  by 
the  sun. 

Francis  lolled  on  the  beach  and  watched 
our  hero  during  the  hours.  At  last  he  drew 
out  his  water-proof  match-case  and  offered 
it  to  our  hero.  He  was  that  kind,  no  good  at 
primal  stuff,  always  falling  back  on  the  im- 
plements of  civilization. 

That  put  the  end  to  our  hero’s  endurance. 
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He  saw  that  tfeeiB 

off  the: 

gle  Erai^cih!^  It  w 

bloody,  but  ih^ 

whijtc  1&?  law  Txml  not  be  fudged  fe  & 
mao^Mad^  ebUfts. 

Fohowiuf  hi^  dm  our  hero  fumjpred  oh 

the  baci  of 

on  the  sMdV  dug  life  ihlA  -tliat 

pohsJied  sQh;ohc'iviUi;atioi\^$  throat,  I Jshoufd; 
like  to  ftUr  Uie  sa  ihoid  _ 

who  read  this  the  ham>whi|C 

bull  must  go  «>ii;  , * . Iratrcfe  rose  with  mt  \ 
hero  oia  his  back,  and  Ahjc»ok  h»s.  shr^uiders  as 
a hiustiff  j^haices  otf  Water,  Opr  htTO  dropt^l 
ti?  the  Francis  pushaJ  hisikiace^ 

pushwl  it  uicwt  th>leiit1y  aiid 
Thereali^r 

g^uig  pe^efuHy  . 

> . ldi'6  fog  rolled  tf/urid  ;the|^^  The 
(u  euX*h.  K 

by;  Fr^inm,  Si?«?tdR<d  hiiiusejf,  and 

nise  Agami  ^ Ihe  mHty  epn^ 

ier  of  the  dr^serl  Maa»h  . . 

■ ^ llTiere  are  yoii  gi;ingJrwkjfid,b  hero. 
J'^FiU  hu^^^  Franm, 

-Tm  io  get 

Yain  were  the  pbiulpigs  o obr  herp;  A^ain 
li%  poinilng  they  ruight  Ijc  ^ 


jfwaod  here  for  y^trsv  during  whkji  lhar 
oedy  untrimeht  JuSuat  be  ^ 

;bteeusts.:,v^  , :•  . •.•v.,.s..-.  • 

vj;:  ,^J*d  ratJier  die  at  ouVa  wHfa  a iln  of 
; inside  me  thmi 
: through  twenty  years/*  saJd  I^aneis/  He 
spi^ke  with  a flippant  tougue,  for  hV 
tifeyer  kubWrr  the  pan^;^;  huiiger*  H«  dt^  . 
appeared  iulp  the  mfet>  ^3ur  h^t^^how  ; 

slantwise  at  ilie  wuriMth.  BKe  Ipofcsed 
wise  at  him.  : He 
' murcile^,,  he  wduhr  be  brutal 
caveman*  and  she  thwcaTCW^oinan 
nivisible  Francis  was  <>hiy  the  v > ^ 

woman  shriek^h-; 
lUg  back  thix>ugh  ihy  ^ 

bisciiit^  clasp^^d  unji^er  his  Tight  aimy  VVilU 
his  left  ann  he  pushed  -the  o tero 
agaim  pushed  d in  ilila  ife 

.'if^treatfKi.y  •■.•■.■//■':■'•' 

Francis  ac'terl  as  tlwUigh  nbtbmg  ha^ 
pinned/  W'iilch  W‘as  quite  the  easi%- - 
tippet}  the  keg  of  water  over  when  you  bin  fed 
: It,;*  he  informed  our  henj.  **lt  is  all  spilhsrl. 
mii  in  the  saod/v^  . 

OuFhew  looked  hprrfe^^ 

expressmn  hard  on  the  , 

'‘However,*'  said^^F^  with  liW  Wbiiaal 
shdIowiu^^/‘  hay<?  the  biymits*/ 

; tl^  ojk^ped  ontf  of  the  tins' u#  hiscuits.  It 
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was  like  Francis,  since  he  was  no  good  for  may  be  done?  Do  you  want  me  to  report 

primeval  sports,  to  be  able  to  do  a little  how,  under  the  combined  plagues  of  famine, 

kitchen  trick  like  that.  He  gave  the  opened  thirst,  and  the  woman,  Francis  finally  went 

tin  to  the  woman.  He  opened  another  and  stark  mad,  and  the  woman  and  our  hero  lived 

offered  it  to  our  hero.  That  strong  character  on  his  bones  till  another  tramp  ship  came 
refused  with  rejecting  palms.  and  bore  them  away  from  the  desert  island? 

“Eat  our  only  food?”  he  scoffed.  “It  will  Do  you  want  me,  rather,  to  tell  how  the 

be  weeks  before  we  are  picked  up.  We  shall  natural  resourcefulness  of  our  hero  overcame 
be  hungry  by  then.”  Francis’s  civilized  stupidity?  How  he  made 

The  tide  had  begun  to  go  out.  Our  hero  Francis  his  slave,  built  bungalows  and  roads 

walked  through  the  mist  down  to  the  edge  on  the  desert  island,  find  married  the  woman 

of  the  lengthening  sand  and.  began  to  collect  according  to  the  laws  of  the  deep  water?  Do 

little  spidery  crabs  which  dwell  in  cockle-  you  want  me  to  finish  with  the  happy  ending 

shells.  Francis  watched  our  hero  in  idle  of  how  at  last  they  all  were  saved,  and 

amusement  while  he  collected  a hatful.  Francis  was  a changed  man  forever  after, 

“What  are  you  doing?”  he  inquired,  and  learned  to  scour  pots  with  the  best  of 

genially.  them? 

“On  these,”  said  oiu*  hero,  “you  will  live  I should  like  to,  for  that  is  but  poetic 
for  the  next  years.  They  will  be  the  sole  food  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Francis  was  a 
for  your  proud  stomach.”  bounder;  to  but  hear  his  broad  a ” would 

Francis  did  not  seem  eager  to  introduce  the  make  you  agree  with  me  in  that.  There  is  no 

new  food  to  his  proud  stomach.  He  ate  his  doubt  that  our  hero  was  worthy  of  the 

tin  of  biscuits  placidly,  and  then  began  on  woman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  woman 

the  third  tin.  Francis  had  ar  good  appetite,  was  worthy  of  him. 

and  the  misty  sea  air  seemed  to  have  whetted  Fate  is  not  fiction,  and  I am  but  a recorder, 
it.  The  woman  finished  her  tin  as  Francis  The  mist  began  to  lift  and  melt  away.  The 

finished  his  second.  There  was  not  one  crumb  leaf-green  tides  rolled  farther  seaward.  A 

left.  hundred  yards  away  from  the  desert  island 

Without  water  to  drink  save  the  leaf-  appeared  the  green  banks  of  Key  Biscayne. 
green  seas  about  them,  without  food  save  the  Francis  stepped  out  into  the  leaf-green  water, 
spidery  crabs,  without  intelligence  save  the  which  was  leaf-green  because  it  was  so  very 
native  intelligence  of  our  hero,  the  scourer  of  shallow  that  the  bright  sands  shone  through, 
pans  and  the  wastrel  of  the  deep — thus  were  and  forded  through  to  the  key.  The  woman 

they  left  on  the  barren  desert  island.  followed  him.  Together  they  walked  half  a 

Do  you  want  me  to  report  how  they  mile  down  the  key,  foimd  a taxicab  by  the 

starved  by  inches,  if  such  an  interesting  thing  bathing-beach,  and  motored  into  Miami. 

The  Usual  Thing  Rather  Apt 

^OMMY  was  two  years  younger  than  ^HE  new  chaplain  very  much  wanted  to 

^ Harry  and,  as  is  usual  in  many  such  ^ amuse  as  well  as  instruct  his  men,  and, 
cases,  Harry’s  outgrown  clothes  fell  to  accordingly,  on  one  occasion  arranged  for  an 
his  lot.  illustrated  lecture  on  Bible  scenes  and  inci- 

On  one  occasion  Harry  made  a startling  dents, 
discovery.  “I’ve  got  a loose  tooth,”  he  an-  One  seaman  who  possessed  a phonograph 
nounced.  “I  think  I’ll  pull  it  out.”  was  detailed  to  discourse  appropriate  music 

“Don’t  do  it,”  implored  Tommy,  “or  between  pictures.  The  first  of  these  repre- 
mother will  make  me  wear  it!”  sented  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  sailor  cudgeled  his  brains  and  ran 

Not  Enthusiastic  ^ through  his  list,  but  he  could  think  of  no 

A DIMINUTIVE  darky  and  his  sister  music  exactly  appropriate  to  the  picture. 

were  in  the  back  yard  of  a wealthy  “Please  play  up!”  whispered  the  chap- 
Georgian’s  house.  The  girl  was  admiring  lain. 

things,  and  exclaimed:  ^ Then  an  inspiration  came  to  the  seaman, 

“How  yo’  like  to  live  heah,  Rastus?”  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  chaplain  and 

Rastus  dug  round  in  silence,  but  presently  the  delight  of  the  audience,  the  phonograph 

replied:  ground  out,  “There’s  only  one  girl  in  t^ 

“Kinder  good  fish  bait  heah.”  world  for  me!” 
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Night-Light  Saving 

“ Young  man^  my  daughter  receives  callers  on  city  time 
but  they  depart  on  standard  ” 


Unequal  Losses 

l^REDERICK  was  sitting  on  the  curb, 
^ crying,  when  Billy  came  along  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter. 

“Oh,  I feel  so  bad  ’cause  Major’s  dead — 
my  nice  old  collie,’’  sobbed  Frederick. 

“Shucks!”  said  Billy.  “My  grandmother’s 
been  dead  a week  and  you  don’t  catch  me 
crying.” 

Frederick  gave  his  eyes  and  nose  a swipe 
with  his  hand,  and,  looking  up  at  Billy, 
sobbed,  despairingly: 

“Yes,  but  you  didn’t  raise  your  grand- 
mother from  a oup.” 


Thrift 

TDARBARA  JANE,  age 
^ three,  was  accom- 
panying her  mother  on  a 
short  shopping  trip.  In 
her  hand  she  carried  a 
large  cookie  given  her  just 
before  starting.  They 
had  gone  only  a short  dis- 
tance when  Barbara  Jane 
suddenly  stopped. 

“Wait  a minute,  mam- 
ma. 

Turning,  she  started 
back  toward  home,  closely 
inspecting  the  sidewalk  as 
she  went.  Her  mother, 
thinking  that  perhaps  her 
daughter  had  lost  her  ring, 
or  some  other  small  article, 
searched,  too,  as  she  fol- 
lowed Barbara  Jane.  A 
big  policeman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  near, 
seeing  that  something  seemed  to  be  lost,  also 
began  to  search  the  sidewalk.  A kindly 
disposed  citizen  next  joined  in  the  quest. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  found. 

“Barbara  Jane,  what  are  you  hunting 
for.^”  finally  asked  her  mother. 

“ Why,  mamma.  I’ve  lost  my  raisin  out  of 
my  cookie,”  replied  Barbara  Jane. 


A New  Exchange 

¥ T may  be  a libel,  but  they  tell  this  story  at 
* the  expense  of  a telephone  operator  in  a 
W’estem  town. 

The  young  lady  “central”  had  gone  to 
church  and,  perhaps  by  reason  of  loss  of  sleep 
occasioned  by  overwork,  had  fallen  into  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  slumber. 

After  the  usual  prayer  the  pastor  picked  up 
the  hymnal. 

“Brethren  and  sisters,”  he  said,  glancing 
first  at  the  choir  and  then  at  the  congrega- 
tion, “we  shall  sing  hymn  three  hundred  and 
forty- three.  Hymn  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three.” 

“The  line  is  busy,”  said  the  op)erator,  sud- 
denly waking  and  hearing  the  preacher’s  last 
words.  “I’ll  call  you.” 


A Diplomat 

“ TT  was  a very  shrewd  and  diplomatic  cul- 
^ prit,”  says  a Denver  lawyer,  “who  was 
brought  before  a judge  in  our  town  not  so 
long  ago.  The  judge  fixed  him  with  a stem 
eye  and  said : 

“ ‘ You  are  charged  with  having  registered 
illegally.’ 

“‘Your  Honor,’  said  the  man,  * maybe  I 
did,  but  they  were  trying  so  hard  to  beat 
Your  Honor  that  I became  desperate.’” 


Her  Reason 

’^INDY,  who  had  served  her  mistress 
faithfully  for  some  montlis,  suddenly 
announced  her  intention  of  leaving. 

“Why,  ’Cindy,”  said  the  lady,  aghast  at 
such  a misfortune,  “I  thought  you  were 
pleased  with  your  position.  I’m  sure  pleased 
with  you.  What  can  be  the  trouble?” 

“Well,  ma’am,  I tell  yo’  how  ’tis.  They’s 
too  much  movement  o’  the  dishes  fo’  de  few- 
ness ov  de  vittlcs.” 
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GARGOYLE 


BY  EDWINA  STANTON  BABCOCK 


Gargoyle  stole  up  the  pUzza 

steps.  His  arms  were  full  of  field 
flowers.  He  stood  there  staring  over  his 
burden. 

A hush  fell  upon  tea-  and  card-tables. 
The  younger  women  on  the  Strang 
veranda  glanced  at  one  another.  The 
girl  at  the  piano  hesitated  in  her  light 
stringing  of  musical  sentences. 

John  Strang  rose.  “Not  now,  Gar- 
goyle, old  man.”  Taking  the  flowers 
from  the  thin  hands,  he  laid  them  on  the 
rug  at  his  wife’s  feet,  then  gently  mo- 
tioned the  intruder  away.  Gargoyle 
flitted  contentedly  down  the  broad  steps 
to  the  smooth  drive,  and  was  soon  hid- 
den by  masses  of  rhododendron  on  tfle 
quadrangle. 

Only  one  guest  raised  questioning  eye 
brows  as  Strang  resumed  his  seat.  This 
girl  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the  aim- 
less child  straying  off  into  the  trees. 

“ I should  think  an  uncanny  little  per- 
son like  that  would  get  on  Mrs.  Strang’s 
nerves;  he  gives  me  the  creeps!” 

“ Yes?  Mrs.  Strang  is  hardly  as  sensi- 
tive as  you  might  suppose.  What  do  you 
say  of  a lady  who  enjoys  putting  the 
worms  on  her  shrinking  husband’s  hook? 
Not  only  that,  but  who  banters  the 
worms,  telling  them  it’s  all  for  their  own 
good?” 

The  mistress  of  Heartholm,  looking 


over  at  the  two,  shook  a deprecating 
head.  But  Strang  seemed  to  derive 
amusement  from  the  guest’s  disap- 
proval. 

Mockwood,  where  the  Strangs  lived, 
had  its  impressiveness  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  practical  American  name 
of  “residential  park.”  This  habitat, 
covering  many  thousands  of  acres,  gave 
evidence  of  the  usual  New  World  com- 
promise between  fantastic  wealth  and 
over-reached  restraint.  Polished  au- 
tomobiles gliding  noiselessly  through 
massed  purple  and  silver  shrubberies, 
receded  into  bland  glooms  of  well- 
thought-out  boscage.  The  architecture, 
a judicious  mixture  of  haughty  roofs  and 
opulent  chimneys,  preened  itself  behind 
exclusive  screens  of  wall  and  vine,  and 
the  entire  frontage  of  Mockwood  pre- 
sented a polished  elegance  which  did  not 
entirely  conceal  a silent  plausibility  of 
expense. 

At  Heartholm.  the  Strangs  place, 
alone,  had  the  purely  conventional  been 
smitten  in  its  smooth  face.  The  banker’s 
country  home  was  built  on  the  lines  of 
his  own  physical  height  and  mental 
breadth.  Strang  had  flung  open  hb  liv- 
ing-rooms to  vistas  of  tree  branches 
splashing  against  the  morning  blue.  Hb 
back  stairs  were  as  aspiring  as  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  and  hb  front  stairs  as 
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soaring  as  the  Canticle  to  the  Sun.  As 
he  had  laid  out  his  seven-mile  drive  on 
a deer  track  leading  to  a forest  spring, 
so  had  he  spoken  for  his  flowers  the 
word,  which,  though  it  freed  them  from 
the  primes  and  prisms  of  a landscape 
gardener,  held  them,  glorified  vassals,  to 
their  original  masters,  sun  and  rain. 

Strang  and  his  love  for  untrammeled 
nature  were  hard  pills  for  Mockwooders 
to  swallow.  Here  was  a man  who,  while 
he  kept  one  on  the  alert,  was  to  be  de- 
plored; who  homesteaded  squirrels, 
gave  rabbits  their  own  licentious  ways, 
was  whimsically  tolerant  of  lichens, 
mushrooms,  and  vagabond  vines.  This 
was  also  the  man  who,  when  his  garden- 
er’s wife  gave  birth  to  a deaf  and  dumb 
baby,  encouraged  his  own  wife  to  make 
a pet  of  the  unfortunate  youngster,  and 
when  he  could  walk  gave  him  his  free- 
dom of  the  Heartholm  acres. 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing,  Mockwooders 
agreed,  that  ‘‘explained”  the  Strangs. 
It  was  the  desultory  gossip  of  fashion- 
able breakfast  tables  how  Evelyn  Strang 
was  frequently  seen  at  the  gardener’s 
cottage,  talking  to  the  poor  mother 
about  her  youngest.  The  gardener’s  wife 
had  other  children,  all  strong  and  hearty. 
These  went  to  school,  survived  the 
rigors  of  “regents’”  examinations,  and 
were  beginning  to  talk  of  “accepting” 
positions.  There  would  never  be  any 
position  for  little  Gargoyle,  as  John 
Strang  called  him,  to  “accept.” 

“Let  the  child  run  about,”  the  village 
doctors  had  advised.  “Let  him  run 
about  in  the  sun  and  make  himself  use- 
ful.” 

But  people  who  “run  about  in  the 
sun”  are  seldom  inclined  to  make  them- 
selves useful,  and  no  one  could  make 
Gargoyle  so.  It  would  have  been  as  well 
to  try  to  train  woodbine  to  draw  water 
or  to  educate  cattails  to  write  Greek. 
The  little  boy  spent  all  of  the  day  idling; 
it  was  a curious,  Oriental  sort  of  idling. 
Callers  at  Heartholm  grew  disapprov- 
ingly accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
grotesque  face  and  figure  peering 
through  the  shrubberies;  they  shrugged 


their  shoulders  impatiently,  coming 
upon  the  recumbent  child  dreamily  gaz- 
ing at  his  own  reflection  in  the  lily-pond, 
looking  necromantically  out  from  the 
molten  purple  of  a wind-blown  beech,  oi 
standing  at  gaze  in  a clump  of  iris. 

Strang  with  his  amused  laugh  fended 
off  all  protest  and  neighborly  advice. 

“That’s  Gargoyle’s  special  variety  of 
hashish.  He  lives  in  a flower-harem — in 
a five-year-old  Solomon’s  Song.  I’ve 
often  seen  the  irises  kowtowing  to  him, 
and  his  attitude  toward  them  is  dis- 
tinctly personal  and  lover-like.  If  that 
little  chap  could  only  talk  there  would 
be  some  fun,  but  what  Gargoyle  thinks 
would  hardly  fit  itself  to  words — ^besides, 
then” — Strang  twinkled  at  the  idea — 
“none  of  us  would  fancy  having  him 
around  with  those  natural  eyes — that 
undressed  little  mind.” 

It  was  in  good-humored  explanations 
like  this  that  the  Strangs  managed  to 
conceal  their  real  interest  in  Gargoyle. 
They  did  not  remind  people  of  their  only 
child,  the  brave  boy  of  seven,  who  died 
before  they  came  to  Mockwood.  Under 
the  common  sense  that  set  the  two  in- 
stantly to  work  building  a new  home, 
creating  new  associations,  lay  the  ever- 
lasting pain  of  an  old  life,  when,  as 
parents  of  a son,  they  had  seemed  to 
tread  springier  soil,  to  breathe  keener, 
more  vital  air.  And,  though  the  Strangs 
adhered  patiently  to  the  recognized 
technicalities  of  Mockwood  existence, 
they  never  lost  sight  of  a hope,  of  which, 
against  the  increasing  evidence  of  world- 
ly logic,  their  human  hearts  still  made 
ceaseless  frantic  attestation. 

Very  slowly,  but  very  constructively, 
it  had  become  a fierce  though  governed 
passion  with  both — ^to  learn  something 
of  the  spiritual  life  coursing  back  of  the 
material  universe.  Equally  slowly  and 
inevitably  had  the  two  come  to  believe 
that  the  little  changeling  at  the  lodge  held 
some  wordless  clue,  some  unconscious 
knowledge  as  to  that  outer  sphere,  that 
surrounding,  peopled  ether,  in  which,  un- 
der their  apparent  rationality,  the  two 
had  come  to  believe.  Yet  the  banker 
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and  his  wife  stood  to  Mockwooders  for 
no  special  cult  or  fad;  it  was  only  be- 
tween themselves  that  their  quest  had 
become  a slowly  developing  motive. 

“Gargoyle  was  under  the  rose-arbor 
this  morning.”  It  was  according  to  cus- 
tom that  Evelyn  Strang  would  relate  the 
child’s  latest  phase.  “He  sat  there  with- 
out stirring  such  a long  time  that  I was 
fascinated.  I noticed  that  he  never 
picked  a rose,  never  smelled  one.  The 
early  sun  fell  slanting  through  their 
petals  till  they  glowed  like  thin  little 
wheels  of  fire.  John  dear,  it  was  that 
scalloped  fire  which  Gargoyle  was  star- 
ing at.  The  flowers  seemed  to  lean  tow- 
ard him,  vibrating  color  and  perfumes 
too  delicate  for  me  to  hear.  I only  saw 
and  smelled  the  flowers;  Gargoyle 
looked  as  if  he  feli  them!  Don’t  laugh; 
you  know  we  look  at  flowers  because 
when  we  were  little,  people  always  said, 
‘See  the  pretty  flower,  smell  the  pretty 
flower,’  but  no  one  said,  ‘Listen  and  see 
if  you  can  hear  the  flower  grow;  be  still 
and  see  if  you  can  catch  the  flower 
speaking.’  ” 

Strang  never  did  laugh,  never  brushed 
away  these  fantastic  ideas.  Settling 
back  in  his  piazza  chair,  his  big  hands 
locked  together,  he  would  listen,  amus- 
ing himself  with  his  pet  theory  of  Gar- 
goyle’s “undressed  mind.” 

“By  the  way,”  he  said  once,  “that  re- 
minds me,  have  you  ever  seen  our  young 
Solomon  of  the  flower-harem  smile?” 

“Of  course  I haven’t;  neither  have 
you.”  Young  Mrs.  Strang  averred  it 
confidently.  “He  never  has  smiled,  poor 
baby,  nor  cried — his  mother  told  me 
that  long  ago.” 

The  banker  kept  his  eyes  on  the  tree- 
tops;  he  had  his  finger-tips  nicely  bal- 
anced before  he  remarked,  with  seeming 
irrelevance : 

“You  know  that  nest  in  the  tree  we 
call  the  Siegfried  tree?” 

She  nodded. 

“The  other  day  a bird  fell  out  of  it, 
one  of  the  young  ones,  pushed  out  by  a 
housecleaning  mother,  I suppose.  It 
killed  the  poor  little  feathered  gawk.  I 


saw  Gargoyle  run,  quick  as  a flash,  and 
pick  it  up.  He  pushed  open  the  closing 
eyes,  tried  to  place  the  bird  on  a holly- 
hock stalk,  to  spread  its  wings,  in  every 
way  to  give  it  motion.  When,  after 
each  attempt,  he  saw  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  he  stood  still,  looking  at  it  very 
hard.  Suddenly,  to  my  surprise,  he 
seemed  to  understand  something,  to 
comprehend  it  fully  and  delightedly.  He 
laughed.”  Strang  stopped,  looking  in- 
tently at  his  wife. 

“I  'can  imagine  that  laugh,”  she 
mused. 

Strang  shook  his  head.  “ I don’t  think 
you  can.  It — it  wasn’t  pleasant.  It 
was  as  uncanny  as  the  rest  of  the  little 
chap — a long,  rattling,  eerie  sound, 
as  if  a tree  should  groan  or  a but- 
terfly curse;  but  wait — ^there’s  more.” 
In  his  earnestness  Strang  sat  up,  adding, 
“Then  Gargoyle  got  up  and  stretched 
out  his  hands,  not  to  the  sky,  but  to  the 
air  all  around  him.  It  was  as  if — ” 
Here  Strang,  the  normal,  healthy  man  of 
the  world,  hesitated;  it  was  only  the 
father  of  the  little  boy  who  had  died 
who  admitted  in  low  tones:  “You 
would  have  said — At  least  even  I 
could  imagine  that  Gargoyle — ^well — 
that  he  saw  something  like  a released 
principle  of  life  fly  happily  back  to  its 
main  source — as  it  a little  mote  like  a 
stmbeam  should  detach  itself  from  a 
clod  and,  disembodied,  dart  back  to  its 
law  of  motion.” 

For  a long  time  they  were  silent,  lis- 
tening to  the  call  of  an  oven-bird  far 
back  in  the  spring  trees.  At  last  Strang 
got  up,  filled  his  pipe,  and  puffed  at  it 
savagely  before  he  said,  “Of  course  the 
whole  thing’s  damned  nonsense.”  He 
repeated  that  a little  brutally  to  his 
wife’s  silence  before  in  softened  voice  he 
added,  “Only,  perhaps  you’re  right, 
Evelyn;  perhaps  we,  too,  should  be  see- 
ing that  kind  of  thing,  understanding 
what,  God  knows,  we  long  to  under- 
stand, if  we  had  ‘undressed  minds,’  if 
we  hadn’t  from  earliest  infancy  been 
smeared  all  over  with  the  plaster-of- 
Paris  of  ‘normal  thinking.’” 
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Time  flew  swiftly  by.  The  years  at 
Heartholm  were  tranquil  and  happy  un- 
til Strang,  taken  by  one  of  the  swift 
maladies  which  often  come  to  men  of  his 
type,  was  mortally  stricken.  His  wife 
at  first  seemed  to  feel  only  the  strange 
ecstasy  that  sometimes  comes  to  those 
who  have  beheld  death  lay  its  hand  on  a 
beloved  body.  She  went  coldly,  rigidly, 
through  every  detail  of  the  final  laying 
away  of  the  man  who  had  loved  her  to  the 
utmost  power  of  his  man’s  heart.  Friends 
waited  helplessly,  dreading  the  furious 
after-crash  of  this  unnatural  mental  and 
bodily  endurance.  Doctor  Milton, 
Strang’s  life-long  friend,  who  had  fought 
for  the  banker’s  life,  watched  her  care- 
fully, but  there  was  no  catalepsy,  no 
tranced  Woman  held  in  a vise  of  endur- 
ance. Nothing  Evelyn  Strang  did  was 
odd  or  unnatural,  only  she  seemed,  par- 
ticularly before  the  burial,  to  be  waiting 
intently  for  some  revelation,  toward 
which  her  desire  burned  consumingly, 
like  a powerful  flame. 

Just  before  the  funeral  Strang’s  sister 
came  to  Doetor  Milton. 

‘‘Evelyn!”  in  whispered  response  to 
his  concerned  look.  “Oh,  doctor,.!  can- 
not think  that  this  calmness  is  right  for 
her — ” The  poor,  red-eyed  woman, 
fighting  hard  for  her  own  composure, 
motioned  to  the  room  where,  with  the 
cool  lattices  drawn,  and  a wave  of 
flowers  breaking  on  his  everlasting  sleep, 
the  master  of  Heartholm  lay.  “She  has 
gone  in  there  with  that  little  deaf-and- 
dumb  child.  I saw  her  standing  with 
him,  staring  all  about  her.  Somehow 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Gargoyle  was  smil- 
ing— that  he  saw  something — !” 

For  long  weeks  Doctor  Milton  stayed 
on  at  Heartholm,  caring  for  Mrs.  Strang. 
From  time  to  time  the  physician  also 
studied  and  questioned  Gargoyle.  Ques- 
tioned in  verity,  for  the  practised  hand 
could  feel  rigid  muscles  and  imdeveloped 
glands  that  answered  more  truthfully 
than  words.  Whatever  conclusions 
Milton  arrived  at,  he  divulged  to  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Strang.  What  he  had  to  say 
roused  the  desolate  woman  as  nothing 


else  could  have  dcme.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world  little  or  nothing  was  explained. 
But,  after  the  consent  of  the  mother  at 
the  gardener’s  cottage  had  been  gained. 
Doctor  Milton  left  Heartholm,  taking 
Gargoyle  with  him. 

In  the  oflBce  of  Dr.  Pauli  Mach,  the 
professional  tongue  was  freed.  Milton, 
with  the  half-quizzical  earnestness  habit- 
ual to  him,  told  his  story,  which  was 
followed  by  the  exchange  of  much  inter- 
esting data. 

The  two  fell  back  on  the  discussion  of 
various  schools  where  Gargoyle  might  be 
put  under  observation.  At  last,  feeling 
in  the  gravely  polite  attention  of  the 
more  eminent  man  a waning  lack  of 
interest,  Milton  reluctantly  concluded 
the  interview. 

“I’ll  write  to  Mrs.  Strang  and  tell  her 
your  conclusions;  she  won’t  accept  them 
— ^her  own  husband  humored  her  in  the 
thing.  What  John  Strang  himself  be- 
lieved I never  really  knew,  but  I think 
he  had  wisdom  in  his  generation.” 

Milton  stood  there,  hesitating;  he 
looked  abstractedly  at  the  apathetic  lit- 
tle figure  of  Gargoyle  sitting  in  the  chair. 

“We  talk  of  inherent  human  nature,” 
said  the  doctor,  slowly,  “as  if  we  had  ail 
knowledge  concerning  the  'possibilities  of 
that  nature’s  best  and  worst.  Yet  I have 
sometimes  wondered  if  what  we  call 
mentally  askew  people  are  not  those  that 
possess  attributes  which  society  is  not 
wise  enough  to  help  them  use  wisely — 
mightn’t  such  people  be  like  fine-blooded 
animals  who  sniff  land  and  water  where 
no  one  else  suspects  any?  Given  a cer- 
tain kink  in  a human  brain,  and  there 
might  result  capacity  we  ought  to  con- 
sider, even  if  we  can’t,  in  our  admittably 
systematized  civilization,  utihze  it.” 

The  Swiss  doctor  nodded,  magnetic 
eyes  and  mouth  smiling. 

“Meanwhile” — in  his  slow,  careful 
speech — “meanwhile  we  do  what  we  can 
to  preserve  the  type  which  from  long 
exi>erience  we  know  ‘wears  best.” 

Milton  nodded.  He  moved  to  go,  one 
hand  on  Gargoyle’s  unresponsive  shoul- 
der, when  the  oflSce  door  swung  open. 
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“Now  this  Is  real  trouble,”  laughed  a 
woman’s  fresh,  deep  - chested  voice. 
“Doctor  Mach,  it  means  using  one  of 
your  tall  measuring-glasses  or  permitting 
these  lovely  things  to  wilt;  some  one  has 
inundated  us  with  flowers,  I’ve  already 
filled  one  bath-tub;  I’ve  even  used  the 
buckets  in  the  operating-room.” 

The  head  nurse  stood  there,  white- 
frocked,  smiling,  her  stout  arms  full  of 
rosy  gladioli  and  the  lavender  and  white 
of  Japanese  iris.  The  two  doctors  started 
to  help  her  with  the  fragrant  burden, 
but  not  before  Gargoyle  sprang  out  of 
his  chair.  With  a start,  as  if  shocked  into 
galvanic  motion,  the  boy  sat  upright. 
With  a throttled  cry  he  leaped  at  the 
surprised  woman.  He  bore  down  upon 
her  flowers  as  if  they  had  been  a life- 
preserver,  snatching  at  them  as  if  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  sucked  under 
by  some  strange  mental  undertow.  The 
softly-colored  bloom  might  have  had 
some  \dtal  magnetizing  force  for  the 
child’s  blood,  to  which  his  whole  feeble 
nature  responded.  Tearing  the  colored 
mass  from  the  surprised  nurse’s  arms. 
Gargoyle  sank  to  the  floor.  He  sat  there 
caressing  the  flowers,  smiling,  making 
uncouth  efforts  to  speak.  The  arms  that 
raised  him  were  gentle  enough.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  take  from  him  his 
treasiu«s.  They  sat  him  on  the  table, 
watching  the  little  thin  hands  move 
ardently,  yet  with  a curious  deftness  and 
delicacy,  amid  the  sheaf  of  color.  As  the 
visionary  eyes  peered  first  into  one 
golden-hearted  lily,  then  into  another, 
Milton  felt  stir,  in  spite  of  himself, 
Strang’s  old  conviction  of  the  “un- 
dressed mind.”  He  said  nothing,  but 
stole  a glance  at  the  face  of  his  superior. 
Doctor  Mach  was  absorbed.  He  stood 
the  boy  on  the  table  before  him.  The 
nurse  stripped  Gargoyle,  then  swiftly 
authoritative  fingers  traveled  up  and 
down  the  small,  thin  frame. 

Life  at  Heartholm  went  on  very  much 
the  same.  The  tender-hearted  observer 
might  have  noted  that  the  gardens  held 
the  same  flowers  year  after  year,  all  the 


perennials  and  hardy  blooms  John 
Strang  had  loved.  No  matter  what  had 
been  his  widow’s  courageous  acceptance 
of  modern  stoicism,  the  prevailing  idea 
that  incurable  grief  is  merely  “morbid,” 
yet,  in  their  own  apartments  where  their 
own  love  had  been  lived,  was  every  mute 
image  and  eloquent  trifle  belonging  to 
its  broken  arc.  Here,  with  Strang’s 
books  on  occult  science,  with  other  books 
of  her  own  choosing,  the  wife  lived 
secretly,  unknown  of  any  other  human 
being,  the  long  vigil  of  waiting  for  some 
sign  or  word  from  the  spirit  of  one  who 
by  every  token  of  religion  and  faith  she 
could  not  believe  dead — only  to  her 
wistful  earthly  gaze,  hidden.  She  also 
hid  in  her  heart  one  strangely  persistent 
hope — ^namely.  Gargoyle!  Letters  from 
Doctor  Milton  had  b^n  full  of  signifi- 
cance. The  last  letter  triumphantly  con- 
cluded: 

Your  young  John  Strang  Berber,  alias 
Gargoyle,  can  talk  now,  with  only  one  draw- 
back: as  yet  he  doesn’t  know  any  words! 

The  rapidly  aging  mother  at  the 
gardener’s  cottage  took  worldly  pride  in 
what  was  happening  to  her  youngest. 

“I  alius  knowed  he  was  smart,”  the 
woman  insisted.  “My  Johnny!  To 
think  of  him  speaking  his  mind  out  like 
any  one  else!  I alius  took  his  part — I 
could  ha’  told  ’em  - he  had  his  own 
notions!” 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  Gargoyle’s 
having  the  “notions.”  As  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  speech  was  taught  and  the  miracle 
of  fitting  words  to  things  was  given  unto 
John  Berber,  alias  Gargoyle,  it  was  hard 
for  those  watching  over  him  to  keep  the 
riotous  perceptions  from  retarding  the 
growing  mechanistics.  Close-mouthed 
the  boy  was,  and,  they  said,  always 
would  be;  but  watcfliful  eyes  and  keen 
intuitions  penetrated  to  the  silent  orgies 
going  on  within  him.  So  plainly  did  the 
fever  of  his  education  begin  to  wear  on 
his  physical  frame  that  wary  Doctor 
Mach  shook  his  head.  “Here  I find  too 
many  streams  of  thought  coursing 
through  one  field,”  said  the  careful 
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Swiss.  "‘The  field  thus  ^ows  stony  and 
bears  nothing.  Give  this  field  only  one 
stream  that  shall  be  nourishing.” 

For  other  sup)emormal  developments 
that  “one  stream”  might  have  been 
music  or  sports.  For  Gargoyle  it  hap- 
pened to  be  flowers.  The  botanist  with 
whom  he  was  sent  afield  not  only  knew 
his  science,  but  guessed  at  more  than  his 
science.  His  were  the  beatitudes  of  the 
blue  sky;  water,  rocks,  and  trees  his  only 
living  testament.  Under  his  tutelage,  with 
the  eyes  of  Doctor  Mach  ever  on  his  grow- 
ing body,  and  with  his  own  special  gifts 
of  concentration  and  perception,  at  last 
came  to  Gargoyle  the  sudden  whisper  of 
academic  sanction — namely,  “genius.” 

He  himself  seemed  never  to  hear  this 
whisper.  What  things — superimposed  on 
the  new  teeming  world  of  material  actu- 
alities— he  did  hear,  he  never  told.  Few 
could  reach  Berber;  among  fellow- 
students  he  was  gay,  amiable,  up  to  a 
certain  {)oint  even  frivolous;  then,  as 
each  companion  in  turn  complained,  a 
curtain  seemed  to  drop,  a colorless  wrap 
of  unintelligibility  enveloped  him  like  a 
chameleon’s  changing  skin;  the  youth, 
as  if  he  lived  another  life  on  another 
plane,  walked  apart. 

Doctor  Milton,  dropping  into  the 
smoking-room  of  a popular  confrere,  got 
a whiff  of  the  prevailing  gossip  about  his 
protege. 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  I can  associate 
psychics  with  a biceps  like  Berber’s; 
somehow  those  things  seem  the  special 
prerogative  of  anemic  women  in  white 
cheese-cloth  fooling  with  ‘planchette’ 
and  ‘ currents/  ” 

“You’ve  got  another  guess,”  a growl- 
ing neurologist  volunteered.  “Why 
shouldn’t  psychic  freaks  have  biceps? 
We  keep  forgetting  that  we’ve  dragged 
our  fifty-year-old  carcasses  into  an  en- 
tirely new  age  — a wireless,  horseless, 
man-flying,  star-chasing  age.  Why,  after 
shock  upon  shock  of  scientific  discovery, 
shouldn’t  the  human  brain,  like  a sensi- 
tive plate,  be  thinned  down  to  keener, 
more  sensitive,  perceptions?” 

Some  one  remarked  that  in  the  case  of 


Berber,  bom  of  a simple  country  woman 
and  her  uneducated  husband,  this  was 
impossible. 

Another  man  laughed.  ‘Berber  may 
be  a Martian,  or  perhaps  he  was  orig- 
inally destined  to  be  the  first  man  on 
Jupiter.  He  took  the  wrong  car  and 
landed  on  this  globe.  Why  not?  How 
do  we  know  what  agency  carries  pollen 
of  human  life  from  planet  to  planet?” 

Milton,  smiling  at  it  all,  withdrew. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a long-deferred 
letter  to  Mrs.  Strang. 

I have  asked  John  Berber  if  he  would  care 
to  revisit  his  old  home.  It  seemed  never  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  a home! 
When  I suggested  the  thing  he  followed  it  up 
eagerly,  as  he  does  every  new  idea,  asking 
me  many  keen  questions  as  to  his  relatives, 
who  had  paid  for  his  education,  etc.  Of  the 
actual  facts  of  his  cure  he  knows  little  except 
that  there  was  special  functioning  out  of 
gear,  and  that  now  the  wheels  have  been 
greased.  Doctor  Mach  is  desperately  proud 
of  him,  especially  of  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
sponds to  normal  diversion-environments  and 
friendships.  You  must  instruct  his  mother 
very  carefully  as  to  references  to  his  former 
condition.  It  is  best  that  he  should  not 
dwell  upon  the  former  condition.  Your 
young  friend,  Gargoyle,  however,  sees  no 
more  spooks.  He  is  rapidly  developing  into 
a very  remarkable  and  unconceit^  horti- 
culturist! 

The  first  few  days  at  Mockwood  were 
spent  at  the  little  gardener’s  cottage, 
from  which  the  other  youngsters  had 
flown.  Berber,  quietly  moving  about  the 
tiny  rooms,  sitting  buried  in  a scien- 
tific book  or  taking  long  trips  afield,  was 
the  recipient  of  much  maternal  flattery. 
He  accepted  it  all  very  gently;  the 
young  culturist  had  an  air  of  quiet  con- 
sideration for  every  one  and  absolutely 
no  consciousness  of  himself.  He  pre- 
sumed upon  no  special  prerogatives,  but 
set  immediately  to  work  to  make  him- 
self useful.  It  was  while  he  was  weeding 
the  box  borders  leading  to  the  herb- 
gardens  of  Heartholm  that  Mrs.  Strang 
first  came  upon  him.  Her  eyes,  suddenly 
confronted  with  his  as  he  got  to  his  feet, 
dropped  almost  guiltily,  but  when  they 
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sought  his  face  a second  time,  Evelyn 
Strang  experienced  a disappointment 
that  was  half  relief.  This  sunburnt 
youth,  in  khaki  trousers  and  brown- 
flannel  shirt,  who  knelt  by  the  border 
before  her  was  John  Strang  Berber,  Doc- 
tor Mach’s  human  masterpiece;  this 
was  not  “Gargoyle.” 

“That  is  hardly  suitable  work  for  a 
distinguished  horticulturist,”  the  mis- 
tress of  Heartholm  smiled  at  the  wilting 
piles  of  pusley  and  sorrel. 

White  teeth  flashed,  deep  eyes  kin- 
dled. Berber  rose  and,  going  to  a garden 
seat,  took  up  some  bits  of  glass  and  a 
folded  paper.  He  showed  her  fragments 
of  weed  pressed  upon  glass  plates,  en- 
velopes of  seeds  preserved  for  special 
analyisation.  “ There’s  still  a great  undis- 
covered country  in  weed  chemistry,”  he 
eagerly  explained,  “perhaps  an  anodyne 
for  every  pain  and  disease.” 

“Yes,  and  deadly  poisons,  too,  for 
every  failure  and  grief.”  The  mistress  of 
Heartholm  said  it  lightly  as  she  took  the 
garden-seat,  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
was^to  watch  the  resolute  movements 
and  splendid  physical  development  of 
the  once  weasened  Gargoyle.  She 
began  sorting  out  her  embroidery  silks 
as  Berber,  the  bits  of  glass  still  in  his 
hand,  stood  before  her.  He  was  smiling. 

“Yes,  deadly  poisons,  too,”  agreeing 
with  a sort  of  exultation,  so  blithely, 
indeed,  that  the  calmly  moving  fingers 
of  the  mistress  of  Heartholm  were  sud- 
denly arrested.  A feeling  as  powerful 
and  associative  as  the  scent  of  a strong 
perfume  stole  over  Evelyn  Strang. 

Before  she  could  speak  Berber  had 
resumed  his  weeding.  “ It’s  good  to  get 
dictatorship  over  all  this  fight  of  grow- 
ing,” looking  up  for  her  sympathy  with 
hesitance,  which,  seen  in  the  light  of  his 
acknowledged  genius,  was  the  more  sig- 
nificant. “You  don’t  mind  my  taking 
Michael’s  place?  He  was  very  busy  this 
morning.  I have  no  credentials,  but 
my  mother  seems  to  think  1 am  a bom 
gsu^ener.” 

This  lack  of  conceit,  this  unassum- 
ing practicality,  the  sort  of  thing  with 


which  Gargpyle’s  mind  had  been  care- 
fully inoculated  for  a long  time,  baffled, 
while  it  reassured  Mrs.  Strang.  Also  the 
sense  of  sacred  trust  placed  in  her  hands, 
made  her  refrain  from  any  psychic  prob- 
ing. For  a long  while  she  found  it  ea^ 
to  exert  this  self-control.  The  lonely 
woman,  impressed  by  the  marvelous 
“cure”  of  John  Berber,  magnetized  by 
his  youth  and  sunny  enthusiasms  back 
to  the  old  dreaming  pleasure  in  the 
Heartholm  gardens,  might  in  the  ab- 
sorbed days  to  come  have  forgotten — 
only  there  was  a man’s  photograph  in 
her  bedroom,  placed  where  her  eyes  al- 
ways rested  on  it,  her  hand  could  bring 
it  to  her  lips;  the  face  looking  out  at 
her  seemed  to  say  but  one  thing: 

“You  knew  me — I knew  you.  What 
we  knew  and  toere  to  each  other  had  not  only 
to  do  with  our  bodies.  Men  call  me  ‘ dead' 
but  you  know  that  I am  not.  Why  do  you 
not  study  and  work  and  pray  to  learn 
what  I am  become,  that  you  may  turn  to 
me,  that  I may  reach  to  you?”  ■ 

Mockwooders,  dropping  in  at  Heart- 
holm for  afternoon  tea,  began  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  finding  Mrs.  Strang 
sitting  near  some  flower-bed  where  John 
Berber  worked,  or  going  with  him  over 
his  great  books  of  specimens.  The 
smirk  the  fashionable  world  reserves  for 
anything  not  usual  in  its  experience  was 
less  marked  in  this  case  than  it  might 
have  been  in  others.  Even  those  who 
live  in  “residential  parks”  are  some- 
times forced  (albeit  with  a curious  sense 
of  personal  injury)  to  accept  the  idea 
that  they  who  have  greatly  suffered  find 
relief  in  “queer”  ways.  Mockwooders, 
assisting  at  the  Heartholm  tea-hour,  and 
noting  Berber  among  other  casual  guests, 
merely  felt  aggrieved  and  connoted 
“queemess.” 

For  almost  a year,  with  the  talking 
over  of  plans  for  John  Strang’s  long- 
cherished  idea  of  a forest  garden  at 
Heartholm,  there  had  been  no  allusion 
between  mistress  and  gardener  to  that 
far-off  fantasy,  the  life  of  little  Gargoyle. 
During  the  autumn  the  two  drew  plans 
together  for  those  spots  which  next 
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spring  were  to  blossom  in  the  beech 
glade.  They  sent  to  far-off  countries  for 
bulbs,  experimented  in  the  Heartholm 
greenhouses  with  special  soils  and  fer- 
tilizers, and  differences  of  heat  and  light; 
they  transplanted,  grafted,  and  redevel- 
oped this  and  that  woodland  native. 
Unconsciously  all  formal  strangeness 
wore  away,  unconsciously  the  old  bond 
between  Gargoyle  and  his  mistress 
was  renewed. 

Thus  it  was,  without  the  slightest 
realization  as  to  what  it  might  lead,  that 
Evelyn  Strang  one  afternoon  made  some 
trifling  allusion  to  Berber’s  association 
with  the  famous  Doctor  Mach.  As  soon 
as  she  (had  done  so,  fearing  from  habit 
for  some  possible  disastrous  result,  she 
tried  immediately  to  draw  away  from 
the  subject.  But  the  forbidden  spring 
had  been  touched — ^a  door  that  had  long 
been  closed  between  them  swung  open. 
Young  Berber,  sorting  dahlia  bulbs  into 
numbered  boxes,  looked  up;  he  met  her 
eyes  unsuspiciously. 

“I  suppose,”  thoughtfully,  “that  that 
is  the  man  to  whom  I should  feel  more 
grateful  than  to  any  other  human  be- 
111^« 

The  mistress  of  Heartholm  did  not 
reply.  In  spite  of  her  tranquil  air, 
Evelyn  Strang  was  gripped  with  a sud- 
den apprehension.  How  much,  how  lit- 
tle, did  Berber  know?  She  glanced 
swiftly  at  him,  then  bent  her  head  over 
her  embroidery.  The  colored  stream  of 
Indian  summer  flowed  around  them.  A 
late  bird  poured  out  his  little  cup  of  song. 

“My  mother  will  not  answer  my 
questions.”  Young  Berber,  examining 
two  curiously  formed  bulbs,  shook  the 
earth  from  them;  he  stuffed  them  into 
his  trousers  pocket.  “ But  Michael  got 
talking  yesterday  and  told  me — Did 
you  know,  Mrs.  Strang?  I was  thought 
to  be  an  idiot  until  I was  tw'elve  years 
old — ^bom  deaf  and  dumb?” 

It  was  asked  so  naturally,  with  a scien- 
tific interest  as  impersonal  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  one  of  the  malformed  bulbs 
in  his  pocket,  that  at  first  his  mistress 
felt  no  confusion.  Her  eyes  and  hands 


busying  themselves  with  the  vivid  silks, 
she  answered. 

“I  remember  you  as  a little  pale  boy 
who  loved  flowers  and  did  such  odd,  in- 
teresting things  with  them.  Mr.  Strang 
and  I were  attracted  to  your  mysterious 
plays.  . . . No,  you  never  spoke,  but 
we  were  not  sure  you  could  not  hear — 
and” — drawing  a swift  little  breath — 
“we  were  always  interested  in  what — in 
what — ^you  seemed — to  see!** 

There  was  a pause.  He  knelt  there, 
busily  sorting  the  bulbs.  Suddenly  to 
the  woman  sitting  on  the  garden  bench 
the  sun-bathed  October  gardens  seemed 
alive  wdth  the  myriad  questioning  faces 
of  the  fall  flowers;  wheels  and  disks  like 
aureoled  heads  leaned  toward  her,  mys- 
tical fire  in  their  eyes,  the  colored'flames 
of  their  being  blbwn  by  passionate  de- 
sire of  revelation.  “This  is  your  mo- 
ment,” the  flowers  seemed  to  say  to  her. 
“Ask  him  now.*’ 

But  that  she  might  not  yet  speak  out 
her  heart  to  John  Berber  his  mistress 
was  sure.  She  was  reminded  of  what 
Strang  had  so  often  said,  referring  to 
their  lonely  quest — that  actual  existence 
was  like  a forlorn  shipwreck  of  some 
other  life,  a mere  raft  upon  which,  like 
grave  buffoons,  the  ragged  survivors 
went  on  handing  one  another  water- 
soaked  bread  of  faith,  glassless  binocu- 
lars of  belief,  oblivious  of  what  radiant 
coasts  or  awful  headlands  might  lie  be- 
yond the  enveloping  mists.  Soon,  the 
wistful  woman  knew,  she  would  be  mak- 
ing some  casual  observations  about  the 
garden,  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Yet, 
if  ever  the  moment  had  come  to  question 
him  who  had  once  been  “Gargoyle,” 
that  moment  was  come  now! 

Berber  lifted  on  high  a mass  of  thickly 
welded  bulbs  clinging  to  a single  dahlia 
stalk.  He  met  her  gaze  triumphantly. 

“Michael  says  he  planted  only  a few 
of  this  variety,  the  soft,  gold-hearted 
lavender.  See  what  increase.”  The 
youth  plunged  supple  fingers  into  the 
balmy -scented  loam,  among  the  swelling 
tuber  forms.  “A  beautiful  kind  of  ugli- 
ness,” he  mused.  “I  remember  I used 
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to  th!nk — ” The  young  gardener,  as  if 
he  felt  that  the  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
were  grown  suddenly  too  eager,  broke 
abruptly  off. 

“ Go  on,  John  Berber.  What  you  have 
to  say  is  always  interesting.’" 

It  was  said  calmly,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal encouragement,  but  the  fingers 
absorbed  in  the  bright  silks  fumbled  and 
erred.  “Used  to  think” — ^rvwds  such  as 
these  filtered  like  sunlight  to  the  hope 
lying  deep  in  Evelyn  Strang’s  heart. 

But  young  Berber  leaned  upon  his 
garden  fork,  looking  past  her.  Over  the 
youth’s  face  crept  a curious  expression  of 
wrapt  contemplation,  of  super-occupa- 
tion, whether  induced  by  her  words  or 
not  she  could  not  tell.  Furtively  Mrs. 
Strang  studied  him.  . . . How  soon 
would  he  drop  that  mystical  look  and 
turn  to  her  with  the  casual  “educated” 
expression  she  had  come  to  know  so 
well? 

Suddenly,  nervousness  impelling  her, 
she  broke  in  upon  his  revery: 

“How  wonderful,  with  such  dreams  as 
you  must  have  had,  to  be  educated! 
How  very  grateful  you  must  be  to  Doc- 
tor Mach.” 

She  heard  her  own  words  helplessly,  as 
if  in  a dream,  and,  if  the  unwisdom  of 
this  kind  of  conversation  had  impressed 
the  mistress  of  Heartholm  before,  now 
she  could  have  bitten  off  her  tongue  with 
that  needless  speech  on  it.  Young  Ber- 
ber, however,  seemed  hardly  to  have 
heard  her;  he  stood  there,  the  “Gar- 
goyle” look  still  in  his  eyes,  gazing  past 
his  mistress  into  some  surrounding  mys- 
tery of  air  element.  It  was  to  her, 
watching  him,  as  if  those  brooding, 
dilated  pupils  might  behold,  besides  in- 
finitesimal mystery  of  chemical  atoms, 
other  mysteries — colorless  pools  of  air 
where  swam,  like  sea  anemones,  radiant 
forms  of  released  spirit;  invisible  life- 
trees  trembling  with  luminous  fruit  of 
occult  being! 

When  Berber  turned  this  look,  naked 
as  a sword,  back  to  Evelyn  Strang,  she 
involuntarily  shivered.  But  the  boy’s 
face  was  unconscious.  His  expression 
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changed  only  to  the  old  casual  regard  as 
he  said,  very  simply : 

“You  seej  I wish  they  had  not  edu- 
cated me!” 

The  confession  came  with  inevitable 
shock.  If  she  received  it  with  apparent 
lightness,  it  was  that  she  might,  with 
all  the  powers  a woman  understands, 
rise  to  meet  what  she  felt  was  coming. 
The  barrier  down,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  stand  in  the  breach,  making  her 
soft  note  of  deprecation,  acknowledging 
playfully  that  the  stress  of  so-called 
“normal”  life  must  indeed  seem  a bur- 
den to  one  who  had  hitherto  talked  with 
flowers,  played  with  shadows.  Berber, 
however,  seemed  hardly  to  hear  her; 
there  was  no  tenseness  in  the  youth’s 
bearing;  he  merely  gazed  thoughtfully 
past  her  efforts,  repeating: 

“No — I wish  they  had  not  taught  me. 
I hav'e  not  really  gained  knowledge  by 
being  taught.” 

Mrs.  Strang  was  genuinely  puzzled. 
Yet  she  understood;  it  was  merely  theo- 
ries about  life  that  he  had  gained.  Again 
she  called  to  mind  a sentence  in  Doctor 
Milton’s  letter:  “I  know  that  you  have 
followed  the  case  in  such  a way  as  to 
understand  what  would  be  your  respon- 
sibility toward  this  newly  made  human 
soul.”  Was  it  right  to  question  Berber? 
Could  it  be  actually  harmful  to  him  to 
go  on?  And  yet  was  it  not  her  only 
chance,  after  years  of  faithful  waiting? 

Trying  to  keep  her  voice  steady,  she 
reproached  him: 

“No?  With  all  that  being  educated 
means,  all  the  gift  for  humanity?” 

The  young  fellow^  seemed  not  to  get 
her  meaning.  He  picked  up  the  garden 
fork.  Thoughtfully  scraping  the  damp 
earth  from  its  prongs,  he  repeated,  “All 
that  it  means  for  humanity?” 

“Why  not” — urging  the  thing  a little 
glibly — “why  not?  You  can  do  your 
part  now;  you  will  help  toward  the  solv- 
ing of  age-long  mysteries.  You  must 
be  steward  of — of” — Mrs.  Strang  hesi- 
tated, then  continued,  lamely — “of  your 
special  insight.  Why  — already  you 
have  begun — Think  of  the  weed  chem- 
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istry.”  Had  he  noticed  it?  There  was 
in  her  voice  a curious  note,  almost  of 
pleading,  though  she  tried  to  speak  with 
authority. 

John  Berber,  once  called  “ Gargoyle,” 
listened.  The  youth  stood  there,  his  foot 
resting  upon  the  fork  but  not  driving  it 
into  the  ground.  He  caught  her  note  of 
anxiety,  laughing  in  light,  spontaneous 
reassurance,  taking  her  point  with  ease. 

“Oh — I know,”  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders in  true  collegian’s  style.  “ I under- 
stand my  lesson.”  Berber  met  her  look. 
“ I had  the  gift  of  mental  unrestrairU,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  that,”  he  summed 
up,  “and  was  of  no  use  in  the  world. 
Now  I have  the  curse  of  mental  restraint 
and  can  participate  with  others  in 
their  curse.”  Suddenly  aware  of  her 
helpless  dismay  and  pain,  the  boy 
laughed  again,  but  this  time  with  a slight 
nervousness  she  had  never  before  seen  in 
him.  “ Why,  we  are  not  in  earnest,  dear 
Mrs.  Strang.”  It  was  with  coaxing, 
manly  respect  that  he  reminded  her  of 
that.  “ We  are  only  joking,  playing  with 
an  idea.  ...  I think  you  can  trust 
me,”  added  John  Berber,  quietly. 

The  surprised  woman  felt  that  she 
could  indeed  “trust”  him;  that  Berber 
was  absolutely  captain  of  the  self  which 
education  had  given  him;  but  that  from 
time  to  time  he  had  been  conscious  of 
another  self  he  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  let  her  see.  She  silently  struggled 
with  her  own  nature,  knowing  that  were 
she  judicious  she  would  take  that  mo- 
ment to  rise  and  leave  him.  Such  action, 
however,  seemed  impossible  now.  Here 
was,  perhaps,  revelation,  discovery!  All 
the  convictions  of  her  lonely,  brooding 
life  were  on  her.  Temptation  again 
seized  her.  With  her  longing  to  have 
some  clue  to  that  spirit  world  she  and 
her  husband  had  believed  in,  it  seemed 
forewritten,  imperative,  inevitable,  that 
she  remain.  Trying  to  control  herself, 
she  fumbled  desperately  on: 

‘When  you  were  little,  Mr.  Strang 
and  I used  to  notice — we  grew  to  think — 
that  because  you  had  been  shut  away 
from  contact  with  other  minds,  because 


you  had  never  been  told  what  to  see,  as 
children  are  told,  ‘Look  at  the  fire,’  ‘See 
the  water,’  and  so  forever  regard  those 
things  in  just  that  way,  not  seeing — 
other  things — Oh,  we  thought  that 
perhaps — perhaps — ’ ’ 

It  was  futile,  incoherent;  her  tongue 
seemed  to  dry  in  her  mouth.  Besides, 
the  abashed  woman  needs  must  pause 
before  a silence  that  to  her  strained  sense 
seemed  rebuking.  She  glanced  furtively 
up  at  the  youth  standing  there.  It 
troubled  the  mistress  of  Heartholm  to 
realize  that  her  prot^g^^  was  staring 
gravely  at  her,  as  if  she  had  proposed 
some  guilty  and  shameful  thing. 

At  last  Berber,  with  a boyish  sigh, 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  matter  off. 
He  turned  to  his  bulbs;  half  at  random 
he  caught  up  a pruning-knife,  cutting 
vindictively  into  one  of  them.  For  the 
moment  there  was  silence,  then  the 
young  gardener  called  his  mistress’s  at- 
tention to  the  severed  root  in  his  hand. 

“A  winy -looking  thing,  isn’t  it?  See 
those  red  fibers?  Why  shouldn’t  such 
roots,  and  nuts  like  those  great,  bur- 
nished horse-chestnuts  there— ^yes,  and 
cattails,  and  poke-berries,  and  skunk 
cabbages,  give  forth  an  entirely  new 
outfit  of  fruits  and  vegetables?”  Berber 
smiled  his  young,  ruminating  smile; 
then,  with  inevitable  courtesy,  he  seemed 
to  remember  that  he  had  not  answered 
her  question.  “ I am  not  surprised  that 
you  and  Mr.  Strang  thought  such  things 
about  me.  I wonder  that  you  have  not 
questioned  me  before — only  you  see  rum 
• — I can’t  answer!”  The  boy  gave  her 
his  slow,  serious  smile,  reminding  her. 

“ You  must  remember  that  I am  like  a 
foreigner — only  worse  off,  for  foreigners 
pick  up  a few  words  for  their  most  vital 
needs,  and  I have  no  words  at  all — for 
what — for  what  vital  things  I used  to 
know — so  that  perhaps  in  time  I shall 
come  to  forget  that  I ever  knew  anything 
different  from — other  persons’  knowl- 
edge.” Berber  paused,  regarding  his 
mistress  intently,  as  if  wistfully  trying 
to  see  what  she  made  of  all  this.  Then 
he  continued: 
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“One  of  our  professors  at  college  died, 
and  the  men  of  his  class  were  gloomy; 
some  even  cried,  others  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  speak  of  him.  ...  I no- 
ticed that  they  all  called  him  ‘poor' 
Landworth.  ...  I could  see  that  they 
felt  something  the  way  I do  when  I miss 
out  on  a chemical  experiment,  or  spoil  a 
valuable  specimen — only  more  so — a 
great  deal  more.”  The  boy  knit  his 
brows,  puzzling  it  all  out.  “Well,  it’s 
queer.  I liked  that  professor,  too;  he 
was  very  kind  to  me — but  when  I saw 
him  dead  1 felt  glad — glad!  Why” — 
Berber  looked  at  her  searchingly — “I 
grew  to  be  afraid  some  one  would  find 
out  how  glad!” 

The  young  fellow,  still  anxiously 
searching  her  face,  dropped  his  voice. 
“You  are  the  only  person  I dare  tell  this 
to — for  I understand  the  world — ” She 
noted  that  he  spoke  as  if  “the  world” 
were  a kind  of  plant  whose  needs  he  had 
fathomed.  “But  after  that,”  concluded 
Berber,  speaking  as  if  quite  to  himself — 
“after  that  I somehow  came  to  see  that 
I had  been — ^well,  educated  backward.*' 

She  moved  impatiently;  the  youth, 
seeing  the  question  in  her  face  answered 
the  demand  of  its  trembling  eagerness, 
explaining: 

“Do  you  not  see — I have — sometime 
known,  not  ‘guessed'  nor  ‘believed,’  but 
known  that  death  was  a wonderful, 
happy  thing — ^a  fulfilment,  a satisfaction 
to  him  who  dies — but  I have  been  edu- 
cated backward  into  a life  where  people 
cannot  seem  to  help  regarding  it  as  a 
sad  thing.  And — ” 

“Yes? — ^Yes?”  breathed  the  eager 
woman.  “Tell  me — tell  me — ” 

But  he  had  come  suddenly  to  a full 
stop.  As  if  appalled  to  find  only  empty 
words,  or  no  words  at  all,  for  some 
astounding  knowledge  he  would  com- 
municate to  her,  he  stammered  pain- 
fully; then,  as  if  he  saw  himself  caught 
in  guilt,  colored  furiously.  Evelyn 
Strang  could  see  the  inevitable  limita- 
tions of  his  world  training  creep  slowly 
over  him  like  cement  hardening  around 
the  searching  roots  of  his  mind.  She 


marveled.  She  remembered  Strang’s 
pet  phrase,  “the  plaster  of  Paris  of  so- 
called  ‘normal  thinking.*”  Then  the 
youth’s  helpless  appeal  came  to  her: 

“ Do  you  not  think  that  I am  doing 
wrong  to  speak  of  these  things?”  Berber 
asked,  with  dignity. 

The  mistress  of  Heartholm  was  silent. 
Recklessly  she  put  by  all  Doctor  Mach’s 
prophecies.  She  could  not  stop  here; 
her  whole  soul  demanded  that  she  go 
further.  There  were  old  intuitions — the 
belief  that  she  and  Strang  had  shared  to- 
gether, that,  under  rationalized  schemes 
of  thought,  knowledge  of  inestimable 
hope  was  being  hidden  from  the  world. 
Here  was  this  boy  of  the  infinite  vision, 
of  the  backward  educated"  mind,  ready 
to  tell  miraculous  things  of  a hidden 
universe.  Could  she  strike  him  dumb? 
It  would  be  as  if  Lazarus  had  come  forth 
from  the  open  grave  and  men  were  to 
bandage  again  his  ecstatic  lips! 

Suddenly,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  strug- 
gle, Berber  spoke.  She  was  aware  that 
he  looked  at  her  curiously  with  a sort  of 
patient  disdain. 

“The  world  is  so  sure,  so  contented, 
isn’t  it?”  the  youth  demanded  of  her, 
whether  in  innocence  or  irony  she  could 
not  tell.  “People  are  trained,  or  they 
train  themselves,  by  the  millions,  to 
think  of  things  in  exactly  one  way.” 
He  who  had  once  been  “ Gargoyle  ” looked 
piercingly  into  the  eyes  of  this  one  being 
to  whom  at  least  he  was  not  afraid  to 
si>eak. 

“Anything  you  or  I might  guess  out- 
side of  what  other  i>eople  might  accept,” 
the  boy  reminded  her,  austerely,  “could 
be  called  by  just  one  unpleasant  name.” 
He  regarded  the  face  turned  to  his, 
recognizing  the  hunger  in  it,  with  a 
mature  and  pitying  candor,  concluding: 
“After  to-day  we  must  never  speak  of 
these  things.  I shall  never  dare,  you 
must  never  dare — and  so — ” He  who 
had  once  been  “ Gargoyle  ” suddenly 
dropped  his  head  forward  on  his  breast, 
muttering — “and  so,  that  is  all.” 

Evelyn  Strang  rose.  She  stood  tall 
and  imperious  in  the  waning  afternoon 
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light.  She  was  bereaved  mother,  an- 
guished wife;  she  was  dreamer  driven 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  dream,  and  what 
she  had  to  do  was  desperate.  Her  voice 
came  hard  and  resolute. 

“It  is  not  all,”  the  woman  doggedly 
insisted.  The  voiceless  woe  of  one  who 
had  lost  a comrade  by  death  was  on  her. 
In  her  eyes  was  fever  let  loose,  a sob, 
like  one  of  a flock  of  imprisoned  wild 
birds  fluttered  out  from  the  cage  of 
years.  “Oh  no  — no!”  the  woman 
pleaded,  more  as  if  to  some  hidden  power 
of  negation  than  to  the  boy  before  her — 
“Oh  no — no,  this  cannot  be  all,  not  for 
me!  The  world  must  never  be  told — it 
could  not  understand;  but  7 must  know, 
I must  know.”  She  took  desperate  steps 
back  and  forth. 

“John  Berber,  if  there  is  anything  in 
your  memory,  your  knowledge;  even  if 
it  is  only  that  you  have  imagined  things 
— if  they  are  so  beautiful  or  so  terrible 
that  you  can  never  speak  of  them — for 
fear — for  fear  no  one  would  understand, 
you  might,  you  might,  even  then,  tell 
me — Do  you  not  hear?  You  might  tell 
me.  I authorize  it,  I command  it.” 

The  woman  standing  in  the  autumn 
gardens  clenched  her  hands.  She  looked 
round  her  into  the  clear  air  at  the  dense 
green  and  gold  sunshine  filtering  through 
the  colored  trees,  the  softly  spread 
patensof  thecosmos,  the  vividoriflammes 
of  the  chrysanthemums.  Her  voice  was 
anguished,  as  if  they  two  stood  at  a 
secret  door  of  which  Berber  alone  had 
the  key,  which  for  some  reason  he  re- 
fused to  use. 

“I — of  all  the  world,”  her  whisper  in- 
sisted. “If  you  might  never  speak 
again — I should  understand.” 

Berber,  his  face  grown  now  quite 
ashen,  looked  at  her.  Something  in  her 
expression  seemed  to  transfix  and  bind 
him.  Suddenly  shutting  his  teeth  to- 
gether, he  stood  up,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  broad  chest.  The  afternoon  shadows 
spread  pools  of  darkness  around  their 
feet,  the  flowers  seemed  frozen  in  shapes 
of  colored  ice,  as  his  dark,  controlled  eyes 
fixed  hers. 


“You  — you  dare?”  the  youth 
breathed,  thickly. 

She  faced  him  in  her  silent  daring. 
Then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  sky  must 
roll  up  like  a scroll  and  the  earth  collapse 
into  a handful  of  dust  falling  through 
space,  for  she  knew  that  little  Gargoyle 
of  the  “undressed  mind” — little  Gar- 
goyle, looking  out  of  John  Berber’s 
trained  eyes  as  out  of  windows  of  ground 
glass,  was  flitting  like  a shadow  across 
her  own  intelligence,  trying  to  tell  her 
what  things  he  had  always  known  about 
life  and  death,  and  the  myriads  of 
worlds  spinning  back  in  their  great  cir- 
cles to  the  Power  which  had  set  them 
spinning. 

Not  until  after  the  first  halting,  in- 
suflicient  words,  in  which  the  boy  sought 
to  give  his  secret  to  the  woman  standing 
there,  did  she  comprehend  anything  of 
the  struggle  that  went  on  within  him. 
But  when  suddenly  Berber’s  arms 
dropped  to  his  sides  and  she  saw  how  he 
shivered,  as  if  at  some  unearthly  touch 
on  his  temples,  she  was  alert.  Color 
was  surging  into  his  face;  his  features, 
large,  irregular,  took  on  for  the  instant 
a look  of  speechless,  almost  demoniac, 
power;  he  seemed  to  be  swimming  some 
mental  tide  before  his  foot  touched  the 
sands  of  language  and  he  could  helplessly 
stammer: 

“I  cannot — It — it  will  not  come — 
It  is  as  I told  you — I have  been  taught 
no  iDords — I cannot  say  what  I know.” 

His  powerful  frame  stood  placed 
among  the  garden  surroundings  like  that 
of  a breathing  statue,  and  his  amazed 
companion  witnessed  this  miracle  of 
physical  being  chained  by  the  limita- 
tions of  one  environment,  while  the  soul 
of  that  being,  clairaudient,  clairvoyant, 
held  correspondence  with  another  en- 
vironment. She  saw  Berber  smile  as  if 
with  some  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  and 
rapture  that  he  understood,  but  could 
not  communicate,  then  helplessly  mo- 
tion with  his  hands.  But  even  while 
she  held  her  breath,  gazing  at  him,  a 
change  came  over  the  radiant  features. 
He  looked  at  her  again,  his  face  worked; 
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at  last  John  Berber  with  a muffled  groan  whole  world  of  flowers  to  speak  for  us.” 
burst  into  terrible  human  tears.  She  gazed  pitifully  into  the  dark,  storm- 

She  stood  there  helpless,  dum-  ing  eyes  where  for  that  one  fleeting  in- 
foimded  at  his  agony.  slant  the  old  look  of  “ Gargoyle  ” had 

“You — ^you  cannot  speak?”  she  fal-  risen,  regarding  her,  until  forced  back  by 
tered.  the  trained  intelligence  of  “John  Ber- 

For  answer  he  dropped  his  face  into  ber,”  which  had  always  dominated,  and 
his  strong  hands.  He  stood  there,  his  at  last,  she  knew,  had  killed  it.  “We 
tall  body  quivering.  And  she  knew  that  will  make  the  flowers  speak — ^for  us.” 
her  dream  was  over.  Again  she  tried  to  speak  lightly,  com- 

She  was  forced  to  understand.  John  fortingly,  but  something  within  the 
Berber’s  long  and  perfect  world  training  woman  snapped  shut  like  a door.  Slowly 
held  him  in  a vise.  His  lips  were  closed  she  returned  to  the  garden  seat.  For  a 
upon  his  secret,  and  she  knew  that  they  moment  she  faltered,  holding  convul- 
would  be  closed  for  evermore.  sively  to  it,  then  her  eyes,  blinded  from 

They  remained,  silently  questioning  within,  closed, 
each  other,  reading  at  last  in  each  Yet,  later,  when  the  mistress  of  Heart- 
other’s  speechlessness  some  comfort  in  holm  went  back  through  the  autumnal 
this  strange  common  knowledge,  for  garden  to  the  room  where  were  the  books 
which,  indeed,  there  were  no  human  and  treasures  of  John  Strang,  she  carried 
words,  which  must  be  forever  borne  something  in  her  hand.  It  was  a lily 
dumbly  between  them.  Then  slowly,  bulb  from  which  she  and  Berber  hoped 
with  solemn  tenderness,  the  obligation  to  bring  into  being  a new  and  lovely 
of  that  unspoken  knowledge  came  into  flower.  She  took  it  into  that  room 
Evelyn  Strang’s  face.  She  saw  the  where  for  so  many  years  the  pictured 
youth  standing  there  with  grief  older  eyes  of  her  husband  had  met  hers  in 
than  the  grief  of  the  world  stabbing  his  mute  questioning,  and  stood  there  for  a 
heart,  drowning  his  eyes.  She  laid  a moment,  looking  wistfully  about  her. 
quiet  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ' Outside  a light  breeze  sprang  up,  a single 

“I  understand.”  With  all  the  mother,  dried  leaf  rustled  against  the  window- 
all  the  woman  in  her,  she  tried  to  say  it  pane.  Smiling  wistfully  upon  the  little 
clearly  and  calmly.  “I  understand;  you  flower-pot,  Mrs.  Strang  set  it  carefully 
need  never  fear  me — and  we  have  the  away  in  the  dark. 

TroES 

BY  CHAKLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

There  is  a tide  of  years,  like  the  tide  of  the  great  sea. 

Ever  the  days  rush  up  on  the  shore  of  the  soul: 

Ever  the  days,  like  the  waters,  surge  and  unroll — 

But  only  in  dreams  do  they  recede — gray  tides  of  memory. 
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WHEN  we  came  to  Urga,  the 
capital  of  Mongolia,  it  was  in  the 
most  approved  manner  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  arrived  in  motor-cars  with 
much  odor  of  gasolene  and  noise  of 
horns.  In  our  departure  from  the  sacred 
city  we  dropped  back  seven  hundred 
years  and  went  as  the  Mongols  go.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  quite  as  in  the  days  of 
Grenghis  Khan,  for  we  had  three  high- 
wheeled carts  of  a Russian  model,  but 
they  were  every  bit  as  springless  and 
uncomfortable  as  the  palanquins  of  the 
ancient  emperors. 

Of  course,  we  ourselves  did  not  ride  in 
carts.  They  were  driven  by  our  cook 
and  two  Chinese  taxidermists,  each  of 
whom  sat  on  his  own  particular  mound 
of  baggage  with  an  air  of  resignation  and 
despondency.  Their  faces  were  very 
long  indeed,  for  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  back  seat  of  a motor-car  to  a 
jolting  cart  did  not  harmonize  with  their 
preconceived  scheme  of  Mongolian  life. 
But  they  endured  it  manfully,  and  doubt- 
less it  added  much  to  the  store  of  harrow- 
ing experiences  with  which  they  could  re- 
gale future  audiences  in  civilized  Peking. 

My  wife  and  I were  each  mounted  on 
a Mongol  pony.  Mine  was  called  Kub- 
lai  Khan,  and  he  deserved  the  name. 
I learned  to  love  this  wonderful  horse 
as  one  loves  a friend  who  has  endured  the 
“ordeal  of  fire”  and  has  not  been  found 
wanting.  My  wife’s  chestnut  stallion 
was  a trifle  smaller  than  Kublai  Khan 
and  proved  to  be  a tricky  beast  which  I 
could  have  shot  with  pleasure.  To  this 
day  she  carries  the  marks  of  both  his 
teeth  and  hoofs,  and  we  have  no  interest 
in  his  future  life.  Kublai  Khan  has  been 


given  the  reward  of  a sunlit  stable  in 
Peking  where  carrots  are  in  abundance 
and  sugar  is  not  unknown. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Chinese  we 
had  a little  Mongol  priest,  a yellow 
lama  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  We 
did  not  employ  him  for  spiritual  reasons, 
but  to  be  our  guide  and  social  mentor 
upon  the  plains.  He  completed  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Second  Asiatic  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  speak  Mongol, 
but  both  my  wife  and  I know  some 
Chinese,  and  our  cook-boy,  Lii,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a species  of  “pidgin  English” 
which,  by  using  a good  deal  of  imagina- 
“tion,  we  could  understand  at  times.  Our 
lama,  who  spoke  fluent  Chinese,  acted 
as  interpreter  with  the  Mongols  and  we 
had  no  difficulty.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  you  can  do  with  sign  language 
when  you  really  have  to,  especially  if  the 
other  fellow  tries  to  understand.  You 
can  always  be  sure  that  the  Mongols  will 
match  your  efforts  in  this  respect. 

An  interesting  part  of  our  equipment 
was  a Mpngol  tent.  This  is  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  ordinary  wall  tent, 
and  is  especially  fitted  for  work  on  the 
plains.  From  the  ridgepole  the  sides 
curve  down  and  out  to  the  ground,  pre- 
senting a sloping  surface  to  the  wind  at 
every  angle.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
erected  by  one  p)erson  in  ten  minutes. 
We  had  an  American  wall  tent  also,  but 
found  it  such  a nuisance  that  we  used  it 
only  during  bad  weather.  In  the  wind, 
which  always  blows  upon  the  plains,  it 
flapped  and  fluttered  to  such  a degree 
that  we  could  hardly  sleep. 
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I wonder  if  it  is  merely  a coincidence  that 
in  the  gladiatorial  contests  of  ancient 
Rome  “thumbs  up”  meant  mercy  or 
approval. 

The  Mongols  told  us  that  in  the  roll- 
ing ground  to  the  east  of  camp  we  could 
surely  find  antelope.  All  our  previous 
shooting  on  the  plains  had  been  from 
motor-cars,  and  we  had  learned  at  what 
tremendous  speed  the  antelope  could 
run.  We  knew  that  hunting  on  horse- 
back would  be  a very  different  matter, 
for  all  the  odds  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
antelope. 

The  first  morning  my  wife  and  I went 
out  alone.  We  trotted  steadily  for  an 
hour,  making  for  the  summit  of  a rise 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  camp.  Then 
she  held  the  ponies  while  I sat  down  to 
sweep  the  country  with  my  glasses. 
Directly  in  front  of  us  two  small  valleys 
converged  into  a larger  one,  and  almost 
immediately  I discovered  half  a dozen 
yellow-red  forms  in  its  very  bottom 
about  two  miles  away.  They  were  ante- 
lope quietly  feeding.  In  a few  moments 
I made  out  ten  more  close  together,  and 
then  two  off  at  the  right.  After  my  wife 
had  found  them  with  her  glasses  we  sat 
down  to  plan  the  stalk. 

It  was  obvious  that  we  should  try  to 
cross  the  two  small  depressions  which 
debouched  into  the  main  valley  and 
approach  from  behind  the  hill  crest 
nearest  to  the  herd.  We  trotted  slowly 
across  the  shallow  basin  while  the  ante- 
lope were  in  sight  and  then  swung  around 
at  full  gallop  under  the  protection  of 
the  rising  ground.  We  came  up  and 
dismounted  just  opposite  the  herd,  but 
fully  six  hundred  yards  away.  Sud- 
denly one  of  those  impulses  which  the 
hunter  can  never  explain  sent  them  off 
like  streaks  of  yellow  light,  but  they 
turned  on  the  opposite  hillside,  slowed 
down,  and  trotted  up  the  valley.  Much 
to  our  surprise,  four  of  the  animals  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  herd  and 
crossed  the  depression  in  our  direction. 
When  we  saw  that  they  were  really  com- 
ing, we  threw  ourselves  into  the  saddles 
and  galloped  forward  to  cut  them  off. 


Instantly  the  antelope  increased  their 
speed  and  fiew  up  the  hill  slope.  / 
shouted  to  my  wife  to  watch  out  for  the 
marmot  holes  and  shook  the  reins  over 
Kublai  Khan’s  neck.  Like  a bullet  he 
was  off.  I could  feel  his  great  muscles 
flowing  between  my  knees,  but  otherwise 
there  seemed  hardly  a motion  of  his  body 
in  the  long,  smooth  run. 

Standing  straight  up  in  the  stirrups, 
I glanced  back  at  my  wife,  who  was  sit- 
ting her  chestnut  stallion  as  lightly  as  a 
butterfly.  Hat  gone,  hair  streaming,  the 
thrill  of  it  all  showed  in  every  line  of  her 
body.  She  was  running  a close  second 
almost  at  my  side. 

I saw  a marmot  hole^flash  by.  A sec- 
ond death  trap  showed  ahead,  and  I 
swung  Kubla,i  Khan  to  the  right.  An- 
other and  another  followed,  but  the  pony 
leaped  them  like  a cat.  The  beat  of  the 
fresh,  clean  air,  the  rush  of  the  splendid 
horse,  the  sight  of  the  yellow  forms  flee- 
ing like  wind-blown  ribbons  across  our 
path — all  this  set  me  mad  with  excite- 
ment and  a wild  exhilaration.  Suddenly 
I realized  that  I was  yelling  like  an 
Indian.  My  wife,  too,  was  screaming  in 
sheer  delight. 

The  antelope  were  two  hundred  yards 
away  when  I tightened  on  the  reins. 
Kublai  Khan  stiffened  and  stopped  in 
ten  yards.  The  first  shot  was  low  and 
to  the  left,  but  it  gave  the  range.  At 
the  second,  the  rearmost  animal  stum- 
bled, recovered  himself,  and  ran  wildly 
about  in  a circle.  I missed  him  twice 
and  he  disappeared  over  a little  hill, 
leaping  into  the  saddle,  we  tore  after 
the  wounded  animal.  As  we  thundered 
over  the  rise  I heard  my  wife  screaming 
frantically  and  saw  her  pointing  to  the 
right,  where  the  antelope  was  lying  down. 
There  was  just  one  more  shell  in  the  gun 
and  my  pockets  were  empty.  I fired 
again  at  fifty  yards  and  the  animal  rolled 
over,  dead. 

Leading  our  horses,  we  walked  up  to 
the  beautiful  orange-yellow  form  lying 
in  the  vivid  green  grass.  We  both  saw 
the  horns  in  the  same  instant  and  hugged 
each  other  in  sheer  delight.  At  this  time 
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of  ike-  yenf  the  bucks  are  seldiyuj,  with  the 
floes  exct'pt  in  tlitC; 

cue  was  ill  full  fH>lage»  siK4h?ss,^^a  wUli 
the  hair  unwuetti  Mt»retivcj‘<  it  had  the 
finest  head  of  auj’  Wip  kllled  during  the 
Unlife  trip. 

Kuljirti  Khttu  !tx)kcd  at  tlic  dcUii  ftttV 
rual  and  ajchcd  his  neck  as:  miK^li  as  tp 

IsmU  fk'Wn.  He  I 

hpd  lo*juil<  when  i 

I ; T ■ . . . _ 

staHed.’’  My 

wife  h el  <L  the 

p ett  y \s  lOj  a d - . 

while.  I hoisted 

He'  watched  Hie  . ■ 
prficceflittgs  in- 
tefcsfedly,  but 
vrithoiit  a t r e - 

niUr,  and  even  ' a|||iB||||H 

when  I mpuflted  ■ 
he  poid  uUEH^^ 

|it>R  tW  the  head 
diioghng  «u  his 
f I att  k fls  -He 
showeii  iherchy 
-that  tie:  Ttv’as  a very  exceptional  pduyi 
In  the  ypeck-s  which  followed  he  proveil 
it  it  lutjtflrjt'd.  tinicS',  and  1 love 

idtn  as  i haw  never’  loved,  abdther  .ptti'' 
inaf;  Jie  has  the  reward 

vddhh:- htS'.sd- i'khly ; ea^ 

. 'hdfe  j»f»d  :1^ 

.cattipVthrilk'd  \riUi  the  cxf'ilfcnic^  the 
wild  ride.  Wc  hegatt.  to.  refdis5e  that  v»e 
were  ltt<-h5’:  to  have  escaped  vdhout 
brokeM  ueijk.y.  That  race  fiad  laughl  ii.s 


tjn<Jcpial.ily  exciUiig^  bill'  a leal  sports- 
inuh  e«tt  never  esirtf  h >r  it  rerii'  king. 
The  antelofx*  ckw.'S  hot  hnyc  n cliance 
aciiinst  gas  and  ^tec)  gnd  a long-range 
rifle.  ■■', 

■k.  the  condition.s  are  re- 


Gn  horsebac 
versexl.  Au  aulclopc  call  fun  twice,  as 
fast  as  the  best  horse  living.  It  yau  see 

a.s  far  as  tnan 
ivit  h prisui  biniH> 
ulars.  All  t he 
odds  .are  ill  the 

aninial's  he'y  n r 

excc)d' ;■ 

fatal  if ettipev  ty 
run  iH^A 
atkuit  y the,  pii^ 
SUerkhd  thirijttn- 
lers  use  fjf  a 
higli-pciwyr  rifie. 
Htti  ey  eri.  t heu  au 
felttsIo}>eV  t h r ee 
hundred  yards 
away  and  going 
at  a speed  of 
s i X t y pules  ah 
hour.,  is  not  an 
easy  target. 

Ofcourse,al- 
p(i,ri’'S.fc...e:V'.cr  y 
spiu  tsiwa  h w * 1 1 
say  llud:  it  eurtr 
Uipt  Ite  :d»Be.s  I Oiougijf.  so  tiJoVhefoJV 
wu  Went  to  MiitigoliA.  But  Conditious 
Hierc  differ  greatly  from  ..those  iii  dtlier 
juirts  of  the 

.TEe  Jiu  w clear  that 

objCrdS  Mund  oiit  »M  Hum  cut  iii  steel. 
I hu\W  of  lcti  nii.itiikew  a dog  for  a ciimel  ; 
and  uik*e  :I  thought  my  wife,  was  a tele- 
graph pole.,  aUhongli  she  is  opfV'  fi%t- fftvt 
fonr.  Ap  antely|ie  thre*?  Inmdrid:  yutifei 
away  i.s  as  clearly  yisible  >P>  it.  wthdd  he 
at  one  hundred  yards  hi,  easiihit  A^htcr': 
iiru,  Morisoiver,  there  is  not  the  S|hhllev| 
lirush  <)r  trie  to  break  the  vuewv  arrd 
after  one  gets  Ihe  range  tliP  .shooting  is 
not  .so  difficult.  At  the  Irigiuhittg  J 
found  that  I iivt-niged  one  aUfel^jK'  to 
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deteraiined  accufai^ly  Jbow  fast  tt»e  sigtd  when  ».  wolf  suddeiil}’'  appeared  £ni 
Mongoliatt  antelope  can  trun.  We  HeJotxfefal 

proved  without  a Us  fUr  a lefr  montents  aUd  then  set  off 

frighteiied  and  If^nnp  big$t  to  pet  at  an  esi^y'  lUfR*.  "Hje  teniptaticMv  was 
away  it  can  do  siv:ty  ritilcs  an  hopr.  Pet-;  ; gnyat  to  he  r«^yi»*dr  even  ihcmglj 
haps  otic  or  two  Jniles  is  the  Unu!  at  thb  w;«Sv  a poasilUlity  l hal  we 

spee<l,  then  it  drops  to  lottj'  n’iiie.v  an  might  he  stalJcd  in  the  desert  with  no 
hour,  and  then,  to  thirty  ot  thirty»fivc..  The  pirountl  Was  sniooth  and  hard. 

At  thirty  it  can  (Continue  ahnnst  tndefi-'  anil  off  wc  wentr  our  spetHJometer  show- 
nitely.  It  is  only  when  the  hiiltets  hyvip^  forty  unties  art  hour.  We  began 
to  strike  oetif  a herd  that  they  reany  tocain/bnt  forilu^iU;  mil^^the  Woirgaye 
shon  what  they  can  Vlo;  TbeP  thc'ir  US  n splendid  race . Buddehly,  as  we 
bei'Ome  meJ*iy  :W;bhir.  like  the  wangled'  csmie  owr  a InW  hill,  w;y  saw 
fin  ele^tthr  faff,  and  tlic  yellow  . bodies  herd  of  anteJofw?  dit«*d;iy  iu  fron 
simply  akidi  tltt^groiuwh  They  w’ere  not  ntOiT  thao  twct  hundred 

.W$  Were  anxious  to  get  yetrds  away  and  tl«»  Wolf  made  straight 

exaVt  flhto  maximum  speiHl,  for  Ihenti  Pnnie-atrtckyff  Ut  the  sigld  of 

for  Ilimry  pairtield  Ctsbonl,  presi-  their  hereditary  eiiemy  followed  by  the 
dent  o|  the  Atueri'.'an  Museum  of  jN'attt-  roaring  ia‘f»  they  seaUered  wildly  and 
rgl  Ilistpf;Vy  iy  • y ^ ^ tbeuswongabout 

carr^dng  «n  iai-  t<»  cross  our  {wth. 

port^Ut.  inyesti-'  ( ■ TJie  wolf  duvshed 

gationy  US:  th-ire--  ' _ ■•■'  • ' inip.tboir  midst 

lationof  s(>ecd  to  i . V ; . aw  - i Kcr  d 

limb  stmelUTC  in  , ^divided  as 

various  groups  of  ,;  v v iHttipl  ] , th»>ngh’ out  by  a 

niammal&.  i:'  ,]  kpifu.  Some 

course,  the  an-  i tuVrted  short 

telope  has  de-  the 

veloficd  its  gitsjt  others  ke  p t on 

Spin-tl  tow^fd’Us  until  I 

iesdwi;  hgiiinst;  v-  V lllp  u g b t we 

enem  ies  , Its  'ti  slwniy  hetata^^^ 

;very';e4>stehcy^^^  IPW  ' ■ 'fuji  llfts-n' d»>Avm 

depe'uds  " ■••••'?', “A  Udieit  not  in<w 

being  y .'  v ' than  fffty  yards 

tahre  any  other  ^ fthm  the  luoior 

antmnlsupcyn. the  . , tlW^y  W’heyled 

plitins,  esfMteinlly  ' sh  htpjy  u pd 

rami  ,.*1-1008  iw- 
sidy  the'  Wolf , To 
/btV  lbc"  ex-r: 
ybyhijititv 'ij-v  fal;- 
: y;y  llpw  - Thu  rn«>  f 


Tha  t n .wolf  ... 

ciimibt  riiT)  fasler 

thuu  Lhirt  V-  fiv»*  A mokgoi.uk  ;iiJaAnn  uis  “ snm  bv  TijE  Di,SRfty' 
miles  an  hour  W»* 
dfiiu mst rated  oni; 


;(y  OH  our  wav  b> 


iJinJ 

Wtl  as  Tiy*t  iiS  j i ts  ^ 

of  lllt^ 

rrffepsiisi;^  df>i<"Uit£w  ^ hiA 

topMrnrJ 

v irkfiK  ttutil  he  rei 

^;*oi>W  1; 

fC  ohj tire  plains 

lhal 

t>c  Uinler^^^ 

nnl  y 

Wi* 

i 1 1 lit’  iiiM fViiipji  la  k lUg  >mtit  !m ^ \ 

liH 

i,o»  id>  l>urm\v 

;>iid  wifn? 

inIxT  Tt  pOd/j 

<e)  y VS  Uh  this  Hlfoi; 

rij^;  )?ehWn?'^5i^  ive  felt 

(iMkjgfa* 

jexhi\ast<.Hl./ 

The  were  ..tlreaiiy  In 

W’^Uacl  invaflotj  a zo^ilnak'fj 

icrden,  y 

Tiie  wr»1f  pft^il^  "tiVif  th^  SittMv  f iH>SiiKiiHj5  farV  1 , tp 

:tjtj«  ip  tjie  f»>r  lit'  ti^.  trpuWis:  itimtHit'.r  trf  niy  ■ life*,  iii  tl)«*re 

ii.w  iiwn, ' ^ U}t*»n  }*iiu.  wiitifd.  a 

and  1.  cuuld  liCt'  his  ml  Usugiip  Sift#c,t^n  ajeout..  ilut  wt-  lmilhiwl  an  oppnrtf.io:Uy 

the  foatn-(kH’hi,'d  japsi  isiidiU'rdy.  Iw  t^i:  Icjiin  jfet  how  fw(^t  ii 

at  rijjht  aoglyS*  ttfid  if 

Uy  a eiever  bit  nf  driving  that  f aifotiaJi,  hihg  :lii,i  IVcwt  I,  estiijjated 

who  owned  llie  ear,  avsiikhd  rmsliiog 

idb»  Idiui  yiith  whv^id.  I5«s  thmi  thiriy-fivV  inile.*  an  hpitt^ 

(iiipe  wf  Vdnld  Ivo.l  we  sjidi.'itutjHatPd  if  on  anotWt^;  V 

gatnjed  griye  hs  a rat’C  of  twelve 

hlmofit  dbije;  Vild % tvV  hiitiv  i a>»telb}>e  Mhiph  enli  rWJr  slaty  >x<iJ^V  «h 

hijn:  rigid,  fes'kly  ; lidhr  a w’oll  lias  iittkv  ehiint# 

le/aned  I'sii;  diit  joytoJ,  eiitVlvm  llleliji  ung wares  or  fintis  MjiV 

The  , first  bullet  jdVtV'l^  sdCVidsv  fe^  V**dng.  To  iavriid  jiist  this 

tlte  ftiinnkl  ^tut  it  tn5r^c#:liftii  ifedf  V thi?<  aiftcIjsjiV  ftj*e  fed 

arid  lie  d(Viged  fd?Vin'  |u^^  thi  ihtviilaitrsi  yvhurt^^  , there  ore  ho‘m 

St  riji«»  Vh<)t>'ii‘tuehdV^Kie;hMl^  ' hills  ivlnuli; ntight  tiawpcal.  an  gnejoy,; 

life  dVjfi)nhg  htVs  diViyfftVfV^  a/t^  Oh.  siieh  y the  end  mif 

teirdlb  Vhe  heas|;^afV«C*  ii^iiife  ive  hsul  a delightful 

jt:^Tdur  ffV^.yubv||;tVltd|d'^  ^.telofit'vl^dvyhp^t.  : Igni  tidido  mn 
ei^itV ,lfad-  tt|fhfiVd;-:hiiy^;v'Wt^  ^;id«wly'  ope 

iSnwK*l|VsjV»»tjd:&'  T >4h«jidjlvhi!i^ylil%VhurMlnVf  '-;i*di<t  .hfly. irwU;,;  Urga.^ 

kdwlijge.  td  phy^  f 'hud  OVeat  'famtiv  of:Va{iitddjgt:  tyere' working’ 

fVV'  the  ’shdlkikk  hridv-^  - ^ tlie  Obln  Ileserl  fevtv&rd 

iliore  usvltd^Uit,  tR'$t  yi'ar  bf-eause  of  hiV  ;;'  the  Turin  TMeadbwv,.  We 

death.  , ’ :J  . 

Ah  t Ids  j tgdl  .bft ty^nyil  nfi'  - ' sdwut  siv;  ^’efockr  and  it  iVuu,  -h O^ght 

iVailVd  etitdewiitdlie;a.dfeVu<dM!sK^^  jiad  ’^.'JVhM^hiadtfh*-^  fnr^hr^thv.  -^V'liad 
tjsod  ithwtVd^b'ly  it*  A vituiv-  roll  pf  'Vljiflii%  Vahtp  add  ttly hUd  .f 

filurssbiil  had,  gfe''en  bp  itV  difepiiiiri.  ‘ wViTVridiit(g;ahdig  prirancd  V itli ihecurtV; 

wit!}  ditlithU  btteuglv  Vdsdt  hi  the:  . wha'd*  iiiovy'd  slowly  over  the  Irivii  a mile 


■ \* 
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awny.  iharlJiaiV  tt 

as  a .'  ' ' -HVyp  Ittivi  ' busy 

with  W 

a?ri»‘)*>}ie;y:vU  biistanb  thw^ 

Ihdf  a liW  \\e  uxre 

m OMp  >')it|<ilivt  ^ ^Udd^tiJ y w*'  yintight 

siglil  <»r  ite  f:ifxik  htaBtUny:  i«)  i«i 
Thinltcrtlly  !>i}?na1  ihg  as  to  «>rn*^  f 
Jti  st-concLf  awf  |K*aK!^ 

revkawd  »?rert’  «« 


like  Hiis;  tad  wp  ha<t  nwftr  tioiied  to  see 
aaa>  A’et  llte;i^  us,  ays  far  as  the' 

tyyi^-  ity\ul(i  W'kt'ili, 

iiWii  hig  loyms.  We  had  idreittly  doHe 
forty  mUes  that  day,  hot  Kiiljlai  KJjrh 
Ijtwl  secii  the  ahieU»ja''  R«d  was  eager  for 
theyhyfcse,  raw  it  Wfl&I  The 

slhry  fe  j tell  li**W*t  Loj;  we. canic 
■fh  tthiidd^ldv  :ijirae':fink',d>Oeks.:- ' ft 

only 

aliteli  ix»Mid  a litlh^'Widcar'  fok  ws,  ‘ My  jxjoy 's 
lie  laiyk‘  ^be  no^w  I kotay  liaw 

!oai  the  trail,  i>arrh<-d;htS:.th%>M  fait  tuiU 

,at»»d  (atalJy  hiy, ytekrtBik?  of  w*a^  ink,  for  hiini' 
joaht  to  the  But  the  jkair  fyUaw  was  fylglrfenw^^^ 
niaiiy;  a»ti>  , , dish  and  aYq«td  rody  baekl 

tiKiuyi,  too  iiMTay^  Even  wheii  i 

spuiwidlth? 

. ,v-..,  driuk//;-'- ■;  . 

' \Ve.khr<j>jHKi  iieM 

‘ est  sreB  niid  for/W  norths 

' ward  wBhiii  a radios  of  miles. 

; The  grejii  herd  wa.s  largeJjOTmj^^ 

■ dtjesjhsi-xeady4iOldtoj^^^ 
j after, 


many 


rs  ,:Scalt^Hid  widely 
into  giojjps  td  We 

fouiifl  the - hrsi-i^fe 


iinteloix?  on  June 
27lhy  ^ h-nmlcs 

tfreliug  rest  leyssty  alxnit  aud  sostiPtde^^ 
Ihal  tlitdr:  (awns  could  not  fie  101*:  ttSyay' 
Sure  enough,  otir  Mofigtil  disjeoyemd  one  1 
of  the  Hitie  fefluws  in  the  flattest  iKift 
of  ihe  flttt  plaiii, , ft  was  fyihg  inotHrides-s 
with  its  iieyk  KtretylHHf  iniL  w'Ikto 
its  luothor  luol  hid  yt  remaiu when 
she  sate  lis  riding  toward  her, 
d^ly  wife  eniled  to  foe:;  '“Oh,  please* 
Ip/rosy  yatO}  it.  W'e  eati  ratfe  jt  *tn' ywjllv 
nnd  it;waU  oiukesudi  an  adwahle 

You  <’an  nidi 

,lo  eaUi|n'^;. : •.  :'  i;  ■ .-.'l.  ■ , ' ; ; 

la  ldy.''ftd 

■ litete  ■ ; irt^ " ' wOd  ■ slowly;  1^  UaWiiifft  luiiniuh 

SityS; kiuf : in; ', ' 'ntyr^*'' wjtS'tiUf  • idtl|esEiftV!t:di<U)  uii i il 

ThOi  I- 'ftdncUila  ; 1 iosM;(J  my  yidyidhad 


TB»  AUTUOB  AND  Ills  QtTARBir 


1 hfit;- thy  he»rf;st,  ;w*?Jl  1^ 

',  :'ThTO'  I 

vhrhiWn*:hdjubhhw^ 

id;  ;h'-ti,by 'thing:  n«^ , 

Ji(»rs<js.;  .^rd'ddked.rfSltU'yghd 

kiTErrr  than  a. 

stR-eiUhg-  over  the 

iniist  hy  iudylyfkW'Attit 

plain;  Tlie  liaUy  w^n 

: ’ in 'thoWsamlv.- • ' , 

Ik  ;^ur«:%  t^r 

;l,hik?wVi*'' prnfiahly 

.Mr,  lairsiurn  1 Tgaliad  tfildn,sof  hWds 

the  fir.s t i inic  it  1 muI  ever  tried  its  .slen  dor  ' ■ , • ; 

' ’ ■ '■'  i; 

':  • i'  ' V »•*•' 

; ■ . *. 

' ■ Trr;)'‘y.  • ’ '• : 
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lejgs,  bill  sftcf  a few  hundred  yards  it  ran 

I >w  fbr  a:  iHoment 

I.:Sim(4y  stareil  Tlieo  I leaped  into  the, 
saAfeniid , Ifu hlai  ICllan  nlshrd  tike  an. 
ftWisv  iifter  ItW  diminuth^e  lifiLnvit  .fawti. 

We  wvered  ii  ifoetfi  tlaW  intlc.  tndure^wc 
Jiad  itie  riiitecimp  uiider  Itie 
but  the.  face  . . ■ ; ; 

ended; . M-ewin^:  ■«‘itli;'frigbt,.'' 
it' swervifd-  stiarfjy ' (o-  .iKe  -.Wt':’. 
and  befciiK- , 'iv,e  couid  ' j 

itUdut  if  'had  gauRHt  a .p. 

yard!?,  jiguui  and  U^tU  >ye  ’ • 
were  aipiost  oU?  il,  -. ; - 

tunc  Ht  diideed  :^u4igi^-  w ■ 

Aflpr  at!  bdur  lay  p0?’y 
Wiis.  jg5ispiwg  for  lire  I 

cliangeil  iovmy 

dtdut'd  1 

tne  HUil  we  iiad : ^ riini 
but  wc-  might  hayr  lwt!^ 
ing  R slfcak  1:)^ 
tightv ; Finally  we 
it  up  and  waf*di  tbit 
boll  aWay  Inward  ils  uscitber, 

Ii:hjeU  wasidfclin^  abniit  iii  tlie 

There  we  ludt  U dozen 
fitbei  : lltb^s  ; ii^oti ; the  pbilru 
lfUlt|bfy  sitl  treated  .U'?':  &lske« 
and.  emii  _ 

we  reUiriTed  tu  eahip’.’A: Tlrese  autchipe  .fur 
had:  pdlbyldy  fiee^  Unt;  more . than- , asp 

two  oe  thwe  days  lu'fofe  we  buiud  theiiijj;  u ji 
I^ateri.  fdler  aebiist*  of  more  U]W).T»,!(i  lu»Ae,“,  the 
we  cailght  vUie  vjli 

liourii  okl;  Ifad  it  ihit  iujuted  wiwa  of  < 
dotbdug  between  my.vfiony  icgM*.  we  zmi 

eonW- Yjev:eTi>«ye  «n-  ‘ ' ! 'dpi 

ThiW;:  JsStufe^^;]  4i’beTriie  df  aUi 

life. -bus  provided  fdi  b^  eiUtdb^^^  >;.liil-  inn 
clretl  by  I ileRsiug  them  Wi  Ui  umlroa  iiled-  wo) 
of  speeib  aUd  nldy  dviriiig  the  first  feWr  Uie 
days  of  iiiibyhooil , yau  ir  WYilf  i-iileh  i 
theiii  'Of)  {jve  iipeii  jdikifn  Wheu  tuii; 

fwifti  two,  to  w?;eks  ■idd  {they  nip  WUi 

with 'the  finuidns 'ill 
s'ud.ywi.,.  citnmd;\iniu,h!wf::(WbRt^ 
sighi  the  little  fe.HoWsi^ri^;  M^ 
t5nylbniW4  tdtb'kehik  besidli'l  larf 

nils.  iTheffe  Is  anOllK'r  woud<^^^  pcovi-  ' ”V 
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about  course  they  are  lodents  and  not 

-S0<>n  ».$  t'ffio  had  warsupiaJs, 

worked  at  Iter;  jihotA^j^aphy^^^'W  know,  from  foasfl  remains,  that 

busted  myself  Willi  the  hujuineralde  de-  durihf?  the  glaela]  jierirtti  of  the  early 
biUs  of  the  firojiarui'ion  and  cahdfig^  Pleistocene,  licf  ween  fifty  and  one  hilii- 
of  out  spcS'iraens/  AlMMtt  six  o\h»ek  tve  di^d  ttousaiid  years  ago,  there  were 
would  leave  -Ca^  accompanied  Ivy  our  great  iiivausions  into  Europe  of  all  these 
two  Ghihcse  thxiderrniats  carrjtng  bags  'tj'pCs  of  tiny  niainnmis  which  we  were 
of  trapi.  Sciinetimcs  Wc  Vould  wsdk  catching  dtiriMg  this  deliglitful  summer 
»c>t‘ral  wiles,  ch.rehdly  a<,’nitituxih^  on  the  Alongtdlan  plains, 
grmmd;  fop  holes  or  traces  of  niamfnaJ  Next  to  the  antelope,  we  were  most 
ivOrkingscahd  set  eighty  or  one  hundoE^  ralereslcd  in  the  marmots,  which  arc 
tpips.  We  might  find  a of  our  Americtm  "wood- 

mi^wlow'  wirs  .(^y’wyf.i/hs)  V dozens  chucks.'^  In  Atongolui  they  have  iron- 
of  t- runways'’  lad  rayed  their  pre>H?n^^^^  siderable  commercial  Value,  for  their 
or  discovrt*  the  iM'trrciiyrs  Of  the  desert  skins  are  shipiied  to  Euro^x;  and  America 
hamster.  The.sc  Jit  tie  fellow's,  Oiithlrg^  and  used  as  .lining  for  winter  coats.  .At 
than  a have  Uiiar  tiny  fwt  the  praseni  time  niainiot  .skins  ace  esper 

ciiveloj^i  itV  sOft  fitr,  like  the  slipper^  of  qinlly  pf^pular,  #od  we;  oppiiis 

an  EskuiiO  baby,  ; t unity  to  see  ho''^  <thioldy  the, demand  m 

As  we  walkeil  back  to  camp  ill  the  late  tlie  gnait  cities  reaches  threi:-tly  to  the 
art^rnfkin,  we  idteti  .saw  a katignpoo  rat  center  of  prodh^iOrt  th<»hsah^^  of  miles 
iuihfmig  aerpys  the  phunv^^g^  when  we  away;  Wlicn  we  wtmf  iii.Alayi 

had  dnyed:  ft  a hiphi  .iye  could  lie  prime  marmot  skins  Were  iworlb  thirty 

siirC;  a trap  tlic,  follow'ing  cje.nts  each  to  the  Aloxigols.  EaHy  in 

mortwngy  geiitle  little  cfea-'  Oefobef,  when  we  retVirned„the  htmleTs 

tifres*  'With  huge  n*|iiid  e^^  del(-  were  selling  the  sapse  sku^  for  nwe  rfoi/ar 

cate  eafsi  %nd  tails  luftyd  at  the  end  ami  /wriWdyr.t?ee.  i^nlr  aprei^.i'  ' 

like  tlie  fenlliers  on  an  arToW’s  .sliaft.  'Ifte  nalivca  always  shwit  the  aniinHE. 

The  mvme  cxpre.sses  exactly  ivbat.  they  When  » Mongol  ha.s  dftven  oiie  ibto  its 

arc  like— dimliiuUve  kamgarpos-^but  iiurrow  he  lies  quietly  jbeside  tim  hole. 


iwiaonKtis  wAUcrx<s.»vcK<>.s«  AwmopSiifA  t«  Jixo  wojiK  in  the  .apsst.AN:  mines 
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waiting  for  the  marraot  to  appear.  It 
may  be  twenty  minutes,  or  even  an  hour, 
but  Oriental  patience  takes  little  note  of 
time.  Finally,  a yellow-brown  head 
emerges  and  a pair  of  shining  eyes 
glances  quickly  about  in  every  direction. 
Of  course  they  see  the  Mongol,  but  he 
looks  like  only  a mound  of  earth,  and  the 
marmot  raises  itself  a few  inches  farther. 
The  hunter  lies  as  motionless  as  a log  of 
wood  until  the  animal  is  well  out  of  its 
burrow — then  he  fires. 

The  Mongols  take  advantage  of  the 
marmot’s  curiosity  in  an  amusing  and 
even  more  effective  way.  With  a dog- 
skin tied  to  his  saddle,  the  native  rides 
over  the  plain  until  he  reaches  a marmot 
colony.  He  hobbles  his  pony  at  a dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
gets  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  throws  the  dogskin  over  his  shoul- 
ders. He  crawls  slowly  toward  the  near- 
est animal,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
bark  and  shake  his  head.  In  an  instant 
the  marmot  is  all  attention.  He  jumps 
up  and  down,  whistling  and  barking,  but 
never  venturing  far  from  the  opening  of 
his  burrow. 

As  the  pseudo  dog  advances  there 
seems  imminent  danger  that  the  fat  little 
marmot  body  will  explode  from  curiosity 
and  excitement.  But  suddenly  the 
“dog”  collapses  in  the  strangest  way 
and  the  marmot  raises  on  the  very  tips 
of  his  toes  to  see  what  it  is  all  about. 
Then  there  is  a roar,  a flash  of  fire,  and 
another  skin  is  added  to  the  millions 


which  have  already  been  sent  to  the  sea- 
coast  from  Outer  Mongolia. 

Of  course  we  did  not  follow  the  Mon- 
gol method  of  securing  marmots,  for  we 
found  that  our  steel  traps  were  splen- 
didly effective.  By  setting  a trap  in  one 
of  the  doorways  to  a burrow  and  ob- 
structing all  the  others  with  stones  or 
earth  we  were  certain  to  have  a marmot 
in  an  hour  or  two. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  that  these 
animals  were  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pneumonic  plague  which 
swept  into  China  from  Manchuria  some 
years  ago,  but  their  connection  with  the 
disease  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  They  are  found  in  millions  all 
over  the  plains  of  Outer  Mongolia,  and 
even  though  great  numbers  of  skins  are 
exported,  they  breed  so  rapidly  that  they 
will  not  soon  be  exterminated  unless  the 
Mongols  obtain  American  steel  traps. 

After  two  delightful  months  we  re- 
gretfully turned  back  toward  Urga.  Our 
summer  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
plains  on  the  south  and  the  forests  to  the 
north  of  the  sacred  city,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  work  had  been  completed. 
The  results  had  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  our  boxes  contained  five  hundred 
specimens,  yet  our  hearts  were  sad.  The 
wide  sweep  of  the  limitless  grassy  sea, 
the  glorious  morning  rides,  and  the 
magic  of  the  starlit  nights  had  filled  our 
blood.  Even  the  lure  of  unknown  forests 
could  not  make  us  glad  to  go,  for  the 
plains  had  claimed  us  as  their  own. 
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A STORr  IN  THREE  PARTS— PART  II. 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


He  lost  no  time  when  he  got  back  to 
Old  Chester  in  putting  his  plan 
through.  The  very  next  afternoon, 
knowing  that  Johnny  would  be  at  Doc- 
tor I^vendar’s  Collect  Class,  he  called 
on  Miss  Lydia.  Miss  Sampson’s  little 
house  was  more  comfortable  than  it  used 
to  be;  the  quarterly  check  which  came 
from  “some  one,”  patched  up  leaky 
roofs,  and  bought  a new  carpet,  and  did 
one  or  two  other  things;  but  it  did  not 
procure  any  luxuries,  either  for  Johnny 
or  for  herself,  and  it  never  made  Miss 
Lydia  look  like  anything  but  a small, 
bedraggled  bird;  her  black  frizette  still 
got  crooked  and  dipped  over  one  soft 
blue  eye,  and  she  was  generally  shabby — 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
wore  the  blue  silk — and  her  parlor  al- 
ways looked  as  if  a wind  had  blown 
through  it.  “I  wouldn’t  touch  their 
money  for  myself!”  she  used  to  think; 
and  saved  every  cent,  to  give  to  Johnny 
when  he  grew  up. 

Into  her  helter-skelter  house  came,  on 
this  Saturday  afternoon,  her  landlord. 
He  had  knocked  on  her  front  door  wth 
the  gold  head  of  his  cane,  and  when  she 
opened  it  he  had  said,  “How  do.^  How 
do?”  and  walked  ahead  of  her  into  her 
little  parlor.  It  was  so  little  and  he  was 
so  big  that  he  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

Miss  Lydia  said,  in  a fluttered  voice, 
“How  do  you  do?” 

“Miss  Sampson,”  he  said — he  had 
seated  himself  in  a chair  that  creaked 
under  his  ruddy  bulk  and  he  put  both 
hands  on  the  top  of  his  cane;  his  black 
eyes  were  friendly  and  amused;  “I’ve 
had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you.” 


“Yes,  sir,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“I  need  not  go  back  to — to  a painful 
experience  that  we  both  remember.” 

Miss  Lydia  put  her  head  on  one  side 
in  a puzzled  way,  as  if  her  memory  had 
failed  her. 

“You  will  know  that  I appreciated 
your  attitude  at  that  time.  I appre- 
ciated it  deeply.” 

Miss  Lydia  rolled  her  handkerchief 
into  a wobbly  lamplighter;  she  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  say. 

“ I have  come  here  now,  not  merely  to 
tell  you  this,  but  to  add  that  I intend  to 
relieve  you  of  the  care  of — ah,  the  little 
boy.” 

Miss  Lydia  was  silent. 

“There  are  things  I should  like  to  give 
him.  He  says  he  wants  a pony.  And  I 
mean  to  educate  him.  It  would  seem 
strange  to  do  this  as  an  outsider;  it 
might  cause — ah,  comment.  So  I am 
going  to  take  him.” 

“Any  grandfather  would  want  to,” 
said  Lydia  Sampson. 

Mr.  Smith  rai.sed  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
“Well,  we  won’t  put  it  on  that  ground. 
But  I like  the  boy,  though  I’m  afraid  he 
has  the  devil  of  a temper,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  chuckling  proudly.  “But  I’ve 
watched  him,  and  he’s  no  fool.  In  fact, 
I hear  that  he  is  a wonder  mathe- 
matically. God  knows  where  he  got  his 
brains!  Well,  I am  going  to  adopt  him. 
But  that  will  make  no  difference  in  your 
income.  That  is  assured  to  you  as  long 
as  you  live.  I am  indebted  to  you.  Miss 
Sampson.  Profoundly  indebted.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“I  shall  have  a governess  for  him,” 
said  Mr.  Smith;  “but  I hope  you  will  not 
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be  too  much  occupied” — his  voice  was 
very  genial  and  as  he  spoke  he  bore  down 
hard  on  his  cane  and  began  to  struggle 
to  his  feet — ‘‘not  too  much  occupied  to 
keep  a friendly  eye  upon  him.”  He  was 
standing  now,  a rather  Jovellke  figure, 
before  whom  Miss  Lydia  looked  really 
like  a little  brown  grasshopper.  “Yes,  I 
trust  you  will  not  lose  your  interest  in 
him,”  he  ended. 

“I  won’t,”  she  said,  faintly. 

“I  have  made  all  the  arrangements,” 
said  Johnny’s  grandfather.  “I  simply 
told — ^ah,  the  pieople  who  know  about 
him,  that  I was  going  to  take  him.”  He 
was  standing,  switching  his  cane  behind 
him;  it  hit  an  encroaching  table  leg,  and 
he  apologized  profusely.  “Mary  was 
badly  scared.  As  if  I could  not  manage 
a thing  like  that!  I like  to  scare — him,” 
— the  new  Mr.  Smith  lifted  his  upper  lip, 
and  his  teeth  gleamed, — “but,  of  course, 
I told  her  not  to  worry.  Well,  I hope 
you  will  see  him  frequently.” 

“ I shall,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“Of  course  you  and  I must  tell  the 
same  story  as  to  his  antecedents.  So  if 
you  will  let  me  know  how  you  have 
accounted  for  him.  I’ll  be  a very  good 
parrot !” 

“ I haven’t  told  any  stories.  I just  let 
people  call  him  Smith,  and  I just  said — 
to  Johnny,  and  everybody — that  I was 
a friend  of  his  mother’s.  That’s  true,  you 
know.” 

Mary’s  father  nodded.  “It  is  true, 
madam;  it  is,  indeed!” 

“I’ve  been  very  careful  not  to  tell 
anything  that  wasn’t  true,”  said  Miss 
Lydia.  “I  told  Johnny  his  father  and 
mother  had  lived  out  West;  they  did, 
you  know,  for  four  months.  Johnny  be- 
gan to  ask  questions  when  he  was  only 
five;  he  said  he  wished  he  had  a mother 
like  other  little  boys.  I had  to  tell  him 
something,  so  I told  him  her  name  had 
been  Norton.  That  is  true,  you  know. 
Mary’s  middle  name  is  Norton.  And  I 
said  I didn’t  know  of  any  cousins  or 
uncles;  and  that’s  true.  And  I said 
‘I  had  been  told’  that  his  father  and 
mother  had  been  killed  in  a carriage 


accident.  I was  told  so;  i>eople  made  it 
up,”  said  Miss  Lydia,  simply,  “so  I just 
let  ’em.  I never  said  his  parents  had 
died  that  way.  Well,  it  made  Johnny 
cry.  He  used  to  say:  ‘Poor  mamma! 
Poor  mamma!’  I haven’t  told  what 
you’d  call  real  lies;  I have  only  reserved 
the  truth.” 

“Pathetic,  his  ‘wanting’  a mother,” 
said  Mr.  Smith.  “Damn  my  son-in-law! 
Excuse  me,  madam.” 

“ It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  forgive 
him?”  Miss  Lydia  suggested,  timidly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  never 
forgive.  . . . Well,  I will  keep  up  the 
geographical  fiction  and  the  runaway 
horses.  And  now  I must  not  detain  you 
further.  I will  take  the  boy  to-morrow.” 

He  put  out  his  big  hand,  and  Miss 
Lydia,  putting  her  little  one  into  it\  said: 

“Who  is  going  to  adopt  him?” 

“Who?”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “Why,  I! 
Who  did  you  suppose  was  going  to, 
Robertson?  My  dear  Miss  Sampson,  re- 
assure yourself  on  that  point!  That 
hound  shall  never  get  hold  of  him!” 

“Of  course,”  Miss  Lydia  agreed,  nod- 
ding, “Johnny’s  parents,  or  his  grand- 
father, have  a right  to  him.” 

Mr.  Smith  had  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  but  he  paused  on  the  threshold 
and  flung  a careless  word  back  to  her: 
“ His  parents  could  never  take  him.  The 
thing  would  come  out.” 

“If  his  grandfather  takes  him  it  will 
come  out,”  said  Miss  Lydia,  following 
him  into  the  hall. 

“Yes,  but  his  ‘grandfather’  won’t 
take  him,”  the  old  man  said,  with  a 
grunt  of  amusement;  “it  is  ‘Mr.  Smith’ 
who  is  going  to  do  that.” 

“‘Mr.  Smith’  can’t.” 

Her  caller  turned,  and  stared  at  her 
blankly. 

“His  ‘grandfather’  can  hav^e  him,” 
said  Miss  Lydia. 

“fP/ui/.'” 

“His  relations  can  have  Johnny.” 
“But  I—” 

“If  you  are  a relation,”  Miss  Lydia 
said — her  voice  was  only  a little  whisper 
— “you  can  have  him.” 
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They  stood  there  in  the  hall,  the  big 
man,  and  the  small,  battling  gambler  of  a 
Woman,  who  was  staking  her  most 
precious  possession — a disowned  child — 
on  the  chance  that  the  pride  of  the  man 
would  outweigh  his  desire  for  ownership. 
Their  eyes — misty,  frightened  blue,  and 
flashing  black — seemed  to  meet  and 
clash.  “He  won’t  dare,”  she  was  saying 
to  herself,  her  heart  pounding  in  her 
throat.  And  Johnny’s  grandfather  was 
saying  to  himself,  very  softly,  “The 
devil!”  He  bent  a little,  as  an  elephant 
might  stoop  to  scrutinize  a grasshopper 
which  was  trying  to  block  his  way,  and 
looked  at  her.  Then  he  roared  with 
laughter. 

“Well,  upon  my  word!”  he  said.  He 
put  his  cane  under  his  arm,  fumbled  for 
his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  eyes. 
“Miss  Sampson,”  he  said,  “you  are  a 
bully.  And  you  would  be  a highly  suc- 
cessful blackmailer.  But  you  are  a 
damned  game  little  party.  I’ll  see  to 
you,  ma’am.  I’ll  see  to  you! — and  FU 
get  the  child.  But  I like  you.  Damned  if 
I don’t!’’ 

Ill 

The  gambler  went  on  her  trembling 
legs  back  to  her  cluttered  parlor  and  sat 
down,  panting  and  pallid : The  throw  of 
the  dice  had  been  in  her  favor! 

It  was  curious  that  she  had  no  mis- 
giving as  to  what  she  was  doing  in  thus 
closing  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
Johnny — for,  of  course,  the  new  Mr 
Smith’s  protection  would  mean  every 
sort  of  material  opportunity  for  him! 
If  it  had  been  his  “grandfather’s”  pro- 
tection w^hich  had  been  offered,  perhaps 
she  might  have  hesitated,  for  that  w^ould 
have  meant  material  opportunity  plus  a 
love  great  enough  to  tell  the  truth;  and 
Miss  Lydia’s  own  love — which  was  but 
a spiritual  opportunity — could  not  com- 
pete with  that!  As  it  was,  she  tested 
opportunities  by  saying,  “His  grand- 
father can  have  him.’' 

Of  course  it  was  just  her  old  method  of 
choosing  the  better  part.  ...  All  her 
life  this  gallant,  timid  woman  had 


weighed  values.  She  had  weighed  the 
reputation  of  being  a jilt  as  against  mar- 
riage to  a man  she  did  not  respect — and 
she  found  the  temporary  notoriety  of 
the  first  lighter  than  the  lifelong  burden 
of  the  second.  She  weighed  values  again, 
when  she  put  her  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  generosity  on  one  side  of  the  scales, 
and  William’s  meanness  on  the  other — 
and  w^hen  generosity  kicked  the  beam 
she  was  glad  to  be  jilted.  She  had  even 
weighed  the  painful  unrealities  of  con- 
cealed poverty  as  against  open  shabbi- 
ness, and  she  saw  that  a dress  she 
couldn’t  afford  was  a greater  load  to 
carry  than  the  consciousness  of  the  spot 
on  her  old  skirt — especially  as  the  spot 
was  glorified  by  the  memory  of  a friend’s 
hospitality ! 

So  now,  when  the  new  Mr.  Smith  con- 
sidered adopting  her  boy,  this  simple 
soul  weighed  values  for  Johnny:  Mr. 
Smith, — or  Johnny’s  grandfather?  pride 
— or  love?  And  pride  outweighed  love. 
Miss  Lydia  put  her  hands  over  her  face 
and  prayed  aloud:  “God,  keep  him 
proud,  so  I can  keep  Johnny!” 

Apparently  God  did,  for  it  was  only 
“Mr.  Smith”  w^ho  made  further  efforts 
to  get  her  child.  They  were  very  deter- 
mined efforts.  Miss  Lydia’s  landlord 
saw  her  again,  and  urged.  She  met  what 
he  had  to  say  with  a speechless  obsti- 
nacy w^hich  made  him  extremely  angry. 
When  he  saw  her  a third  time  he  offered 
her  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
honorarium — for  which  he  had  the  grace 
five  minutes  later  to  apologize.  He  saw 
her  once  more,  and  threatened  he  w^ould 
“take”  Johnny,  anyhow! 

“How?”  said  poor,  shaking  Miss 
Lydia.  Then,  as  a last  resort,  he  sent  his 
lawyer  to  her,  which  scared  her  almost 
to  death.  But  the  interview  produced, 
for  Mr.  Smith,  nothing  except  legal  as- 
surance that  he  could  doubtless  secure 
the  person  of  his  grandson  by  appealing 
to  the  courts  in  the  character  of  a grand- 
father — for  Miss  Lydia  had  never  taken 
out  papers  for  adoption. 

“The  lady  has  nine-tenths  of  the  law,” 
said  Mr.  Smith’s  legal  ad\nser,  who  had 
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been  consulted,  first,  as  to  a hypothet- 
ical case,  and  then  told  the  facts.  ‘‘The 
other  one-tenth  won’t  secure  a child 
whom  you  don’t  claim  as  a relative.  And 
the  law  means  publicity.” 

“The  huz^!”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “She’s 
put  a spoke  in  my  wheel.” 

“She  has,”  said  the  lawyer,  and 
grinned  behind  his  hand. 

Mr.  Smith  glared  at  him.  “That  little 
wet  hen!” 

Well!  after  one  or  two  more  efforts, 
he  swallowed  his  defeat,  and,  though  for 
nearly  a year  he  would  not  recognize 
Miss  Lydia  when  he  met  her  in  the 
street,  he  made  fast  friends  with  the 
freckled,  very  pugnacious  boy  at  his 
gates.  He  used  to  stop  and  speak  to  him 
and  tell  him  to  say  his  multiplication 
table,  and  then  give  him  a quarter  and 
walk  off,  greatly  diverted.  Sometimes 
when  he  saw  his  daughter  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  w6uld  tell  her,  sardonically, 
that  “that  child”  had  more  brains  than 
his  father  and  mother  put  together. 

“Not  than  his  father,”  poor,  cowering 
Mary  would  protest.  And  her  father, 
looking  at  her  with  unforgiving  eyes, 
would  say,  “I  wish  I owned  him.”  (“I 
like  to  scare  ’em!”  he  told  himself.)  He 
certainly  scared  Mary.  Scared  her,  and 
made  her  feel  a strange  anger,  because 
he  had  something  which  did  not  belong 
to  him;  “after  all,  the  boy  is  owr^,” 
she  told  her  husband.  She  always 
went  to  bed  with  a headache  after  one 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  visits.  As  for  Carl,  his 
face  would  grow  crimson  with  helpless 
mortification  under  the  gibes  of  his 
father-in-law  as  Mary  repeated  them 
to  him. 

Once,  when  she  told  him  that  her 
father  had  “taken  the  boy  home  to  sup- 
per with  him,”  he  swore  under  his 
breath,  and  she  agreed,  hurriedly: 

“Father  was  simply  mad  to  notice 
him!  People  will  guess — ” 

But  Carl  broke  in:  “Oh,  I didn’t 
mean  {hat.  No  one  would  ever  suspect 
anything.  I meant,  what  right  has  he 
to  get  fond  of — the  boy?” 

“Not  the  slightest!”  Mary  said.  And 


they  neither  of  them  knew  that  they 
were  beginning  to  be  jealous. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  “mad- 
ness” was  one  winter  afternoon  when, 
meeting  Johnny  in  the  road,  he  took 
him  into  his  carriage,  then  sent  word  to 
Miss  Lydia  that  he  was  keeping  the 
child  to  supper.  He  put  him  in  a big 
chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and 
baited  him  with  questions,  and  roared 
with  laughter  and  pride  at  his  replies. 
Also,  he  gave  him  good  advice,  as  a 
grandfather  should : 

“I  hear  you  are  a bad  boy  and  get 
into  fights.  Never  fight,  sir,  never  fight! 
But  if  you  do  fight,  lick  your  man.” 

“’Course,”  said  Johnny,  impatiently, 
and  scrap>ed  his  plate  loudly  to  attract 
the  attention  of  old  Alfred,  his  grand- 
father’s man,  who,  familiar  and  friendly 
from  thirty  years’  service,  said,  as  he 
brought  the  desired  flannel  cakes,  “The 
little  man  holds  his  fork  just  as  you  do, 
sir!”  At  which  Mr.  Smith  stopped 
laughing,  and  said: 

“Miss  Sampson  ought  to  teach  him 
better  manners.” 

He  did  not  invite  Johnny  to  supper 
again,  which  would  have  been  a relief 
to  Mary  if  she  had  kno\\Ti  it;  and  was 
just  as  well,  anyhow,  for  Miss  Lydia, 
quaking  at  her  own  supper  table  (while 
Johnny  was  “holding  his  fork”  in  his 
grandfather’s  fashion!)  had  said  to  her- 
self : “ I’ll  tell  him  to  say  ‘ No,  thank  you, 
sir,’  if  Mr.  Smith  ever  asks  him  again.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss 
Lydia’s  landlord  softened  toward  her 
sufficiently  to  bow  to  her  as  he  passed 
her  house.  In  another  year  he  used  to 
call  occasionally,  just  to  ask  how  the 
child  was  getting  along,  and  once  he 
invited  his  tenant  to  supper,  “with  your 
young  charge,”  his  invitation  ran.  She 
went,  and  wore  her  blue  silk,  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  watching  the 
grandfather  and  grandson,  while  the 
vein  on  her  thin  temple  throbbed  with 
fright.  But  it  took  another  year  of 
longing  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood  be- 
fore the  new  Mr.  Smith  reached  an 
amazing,  though  temporary,  decision. 
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have  him,”  he  said  to  himself; 
‘‘I  toill  have  him!  I’ll  swallow  the  wet 
hen,  if  I can’t  get  him  any  other  way. 
I’ll — I’ll  marry  the  woman.”  . . . But 
he  hesitated  for  still  another  month  or 
two  for,  though  he  wanted  his  grand- 
son, he  did  not  hanker  to  make  a fool 
of  himself;  and  a rich  man  in  the  late 
seventies  who  marries  an  impecunious 
spinster  in  the  fifties,  looks  rather  like  a 
fool. 

But  when  he  finally  reached  the  point 
of  swallowing  Miss  Lydia  he  lost  no  time 
in  walking  out  from  his  iron  gates  one 
fine  afternoon,  and  banging  on  her  front 
door  with  his  stick.  When  she  opened  it 
he  announced  that  he  had  something  he 
wanted  to  say.  In  his  own  mind,  the 
words  he  proposed  to  say  were  to  this 
effect:  “I’m  going  to  marry  you — to  get 
the  boy.”  To  be  sure,  he  would  not 
express  it  just  that  way — one  has  to  go 
round  Robin  Hood’s  barn  in  talking  to 
females!  So  he  began: 

“I  have  been  planning  more  com- 
fortable quarters  for  you,  ma’am,  than 
this  house.  More  suitable  quarters  for  my 
— ^for  the  boy;  so  I — ” then  he  stopped. 
Somehow  or  other,  looking  at  Miss 
Lydia,  sitting  there  so  small  and  fright- 
ened, and  brave,  he  was  suddenly 
ashamed.  He  could  not  offer  this  gal- 
lant soul  the  indignity  of  a bribe!  “If 
I can’t  get  the  boy  by  fair  means,  I 
won’t  by  foul,”  he  told  himself;  so  in- 
stead of  offering  himself,  he  talked  about 
the  weather;  “and — ^and  I want  you  to 
know  that  Johnny  shall  be  put  doiJVTi  for 
something  handsome  in  my  will.  It 
won’t  be  suspicious.  Everybody  in  Old 
Chester  knows  that  I like  him — living 
here  at  my  gates;  though  he  has  the 
devil  of  a temper!  Bad  thing.  Very  bad 
thing.  He  should  control  it.  I’ve  al- 
ways controled  mine.” 

Miss  Lydia  felt  a sudden  wave  of  pity; 
he  was  so  helpless,  and  she  was  so  pow- 
erful,— ^and  so  lucky!  All  she  said,  in 
her  breathless  voice,  was  that  he  “was 
very  kind — about  the  will.” 

Johnny’s  grandfather,  looking  into  her 
sweet,  blue  eyes,  suddenly  said — and 


with  no  thought  whatever  of  Johnny — 
“I  wish  I was  twenty  years  younger!” 
The  wistful  genuineness  of  that  was  the 
nearest  he  came  to  asking  her  to  marry 
him.  He  went  home  feeling,  as  he 
walked  up  to  his  great,  empty  house, 
very  old  and  forlorn,  and  yet  relieved 
that  he  had  not  offered  an  affront  to 
Miss  Lydia,  nor  incidentally  made  a 
fool  of  himself.  Then  he  thought  with 
the  old,  hot  anger,  of  Carl  Robertson,  and 
with  a dreary  impatience  of  his  daughter; 
it  was  their  doing  that  he  couldn’t 
own  his  own  grandson!  “Well,  the 
boy  .shall  have  his  grandfather’s  money,” 
he  said  to  himself,  stumbling  a little  as 
he  went  up  the  flight  of  granite  steps  to 
his  front  door.  “Every  bit  of  it!  I 
don’t  care  whether  people  think  things 
or  not.  Damn  ’em!  I/^t  them  think! 
What  difference  does  it  make?  Robert- 
son can  go  to  hell.”  He^was  so  dulled 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  forgot  that  if 
Robertson  went  to  hell  Mary  would 
have  to  go,  too.  Later  that  night  his 
tired  mind  cleared,  and  he  knew  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  let  Johnny  have  his 
“grandfather’s”  money,  and  that  even 
Mr.  Smith’s  money  must  be  bestowed 
with  caution. 

“ I’ll  leave  a bequest  that  won’t  com- 
promise Mary,  but  she  and  Robertson 
must  somehow  do  the  rest.  I’ll  send  for 
her  next  week  and  tell  her  what  to  do; 
and  then  I’ll  fix  up  a codicil.” 

But  next  week  he  said  next  week;  and 
after  that  he  thought,  listlessly,  that  he 
wasn’t  equal  to  seeing  her.  “She’s  fond 
of  Robertson — ^I  can’t  stand  that!** 

So  he  didn’t  send  for  his  daughter.  But 
a week  later  William  King  did.  . . . 

“I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  go?”  Mary  told 
her  husband,  looking  up  from  the  doc- 
tor’s telegram  with  scared  eyes. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  decent  not  to,”  he 
said. 

“But  he  IS  right  there,  by  the 
gate!  I might  see  him.  Oh — ^I  don’t 
dare!” 

“Women  are  queer,”  Johnny’s  father 
ruminated.  “ I should  think  you ’d  like 
to  see  him.  I guess  all  this  mother-love 
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talk  is  a fairy  tale”;  then,  before  she 
could  retort,  he  put  his  arms  around  her. 
“I  didn’t  mean  it,  dear!  Forgive  me. 
Only,  Mary,  I get  to  thinking  about 
him,  and  I feel  as  if  I’d  like  to  see  the 
little  beggar!” 

“But  how  can  I Move*  him?”  she  de- 
fended herself,  in  a smothered  voice; 
“I  don’t  know  him.” 

“Stop  and  speak  to  him  while  you’re 
at  your  father’s,”  he  urged;  “and  then 
you  will  know  him.” 

“Oh,  I couldn’t — I couldn’t!  I’d  be 
afraid  to.” 

“But  why?  Nobody  could  possibly 
suppose — ” 

“Because,”  she  said,  “if  I saw  him 
once,  I might  want  to  see  him  again.** 

Carl  frowned  with  bewilderment,  but 
Johnny’s  mother  began  to  pace  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth, — then  suddenly 
flew  out  of  the  room  and  up-stairs,  to 
fall,  crying,  upK)n  her  bed. 

However,  she  answered  Doctor  King’s 
summons.  The  day  the  stage  went  jog- 
ging and  creaking  past  Miss  Lydia’s 
door  the  lady  inside  looked  straight 
ahead  of  her,  and  some  one  who  saw  her 
said  she  was  very  pale — “anxious  about 
her  father,”  Old  Chester  said,  sympa- 
thetically. Then  Old  Chester  wondered 
whether  Carl  was  so  unchristian  as  to 
refuse  to  come  and  see  his  father-in-law, 
or  whether  old  Mr.  Smith  was  so  un- 
christian as  to  refuse  to  see  his  son-in- 
law.  “What* did  they  quarrel  about?” 
Old  Chester  said;  “certainly  Mr.  Smith 
had  seemed  friendly  enough  to  the  young 
man  before  Mary  married  him. 

When  Mary — she  was  in  the  early 
thirties  now,  and  Johnny  was  thirteen 
— came  into  her  father’s  room  and  sat 
down  by  his  bedside,  the  old  maq  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

“Pleasant  journey?”  he  said,  thickly. 

“Yes,  father.  I hope  you  are  feeUng 
better?” 

His  eyes  closed  and  he  seemed  to  for- 
get her.  Later,  looking  up  at  her  from 
the  pillows  of  his  great  carved  rosewood 
bed — the  head-board  looked  like  the 
gothic  doors  of  a cathedral — he  said, 


“Tell  your  husband” — he  lifted  his 
upper  lip,  and  showed  his  teeth;  “ to  edu- 
cate him.” 

Mary  said  “ Who?” — then  could  have 
bitten  her  tongue  out,  for  of  course  there 
was  only  one  “him”  for  these  three 
people!  She  gave  a frightened  glance 
about  the  room,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
hear  that  betraying  pronoun.  She  said, 
faintly:  “Yes,  father.  Now  try  to  rest 
and  don’t  talk.  You’ll  feel  better  in  the 
morning.” 

“He  has  brains,”  Mr.  Smith  mum- 
bled. “Doesn’t  get  ’em  from  you  two. 
Guess  he  gets  ’em  from  me.” 

“Father!  Please — 'please!**  she  said,  in 
a terrified  whisper.  “Somebody  might 
hear.” 

“They’re  welcome.  Mary  ...  he 
handed  me  back  my  own  quarter  for  my 
own  apples.  No  fool.”  He  gave  a grunt 
of  laughter.  “He  said,  ‘Twelve  times 
twelve’  like  lightning — ^when  he  was 
only  ten!  I’m  going  to  give  him  a 
pony.” 

After  that  he  seemed  to  forget  her  and 
slept  for  a while.  A day  or  two  later 
he  forgot  everything,  even  Johnny.  The 
last  i>erson  he  remembered,  curiously 
enough,  was  Miss  Lydia  Sampson. 

It  was  when  he  was  dying  that  he  said, 
suddenly  opening  those  marvelous  eyes 
and  smiling  faintly:  “Little  wet  hen! 
Damned  game  little  party.  Stood  right 
up  to  me.  . . . Wish  I’d  married  her 
thirteen  years  ago.  Then  there’d  have 
been  no  fuss  about  my  grandson.” 

Grandson?**  said  Doctor  King,  in  a 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Robertson.  And  she 
whispered  back,  “He  is  wandering.” 

When  Mary’s  husband  arrived  for  the 
funeral  and  for  the  reading  of  the  will 
(in  which  there  was  nothing  “hand- 
some ’’for  Johnny !)  the  doctor  told  him  of 
the  new  Mr.  Smith’s  last  words;  and  Mr. 
Robertson  said,  hurriedly,  “Delirious,  of 
course.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Doctor  King. 

But  when  he  walked  home  with  Doc- 
tor Lavendar,  after  the  funeral,  he  said, 
“Have  you  any  idea  who  Johnny  Smith 
belongs  to,  Doctor  lavendar?” 
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‘‘Miss  Lydia/'  said  Doctor  Lavendar, 
promptly. 

To  which  William  King  replied,  ad- 
miringly : “ I have  never  understx)od  how 
anybody  could  look  as  innocent  as  you 
and  yet  be  so  chock  full  of  other  people's 
sins!  Wonder,  if  his  mother  will  ever 
claim  him?" 

“Wonder  if  Miss  Lydia  would  give 
him  up  if  she  did?"  Doctor  Lavendar 
said. 

“She'd  have  to,"  William  said. 

“On  the  principle  that  a ‘mother  is  a 
mother  still,  the  holiest  thing  alive’?" 
Doctor  Lavendar  quoted. 

“On  the  principle  of  ownership,"  said 
William  King.  “As  to  a mother  being 
a ‘holy  thing,’  I have  never  noticed  that 
the  mere  process  of  child-bearing  pro- 
duces sanctity." 

“William,"  said  Doctor  Lavendar, 
“Mrs.  Drayton  would  say  you  were  in- 
delicate. Also,  I believe  you  know  that 
two  and  two  make  four?” 

“I  have  a pretty  good  head  for  arith- 
metic," said  William  King,  “but  I only 
added  things  up  a day  or  two  ago." 

IV 

After  Mr.  Smith’s  death  the  Robert- 
sons stayed  on  in  Old  Chester  to  close 
the  house.  Mary  hardly  left  it,  even  to 
walk  in  the  garden  behind  the  circling 
brick  wall.  But  she  sent  her  husband 
on  innumerable  errands  into  Old  Ches- 
ter, and  when  he  came  back  she  would 
say,  “Did  you  see — him?'* 

And  sometimes  Johnny’s  father  would 
say,  “Yes." 

“You  didn’t  speak  to  him?"  she 
would  ask,  in  a panic. 

“ Of  course  not ! But  he’s  an  attractive 
boy."  Once  he  added,  “Why  don’t  you 
go  and  call  on  Miss  Lydia — and  see  him 
yourself?" 

She  caught  her  soft  hands  together  in 
terrdr.  “Go  to  Miss  Lydia’s?  I?  Oh,  I 
couldn’t!  Oh,  Carl,  don’t  you  see — I 
might  like  him!" 

“You  couldn’t  help  it  if  you  saw  him." 

“That’s  just  it!  I don’t  want  to  like 
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him.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  see 
him." 

Yet  there  came  a moment  when  the 
urge  of  maternity  was  greater  than  the 
instinct  of  secrecy,  greater  even  than  the 
fear  of  awakening  in  herself  that  “lik- 
ing" which  would  inevitably  mean  pain. 
She  and  Johnny’s  father  were  to  leave 
Old  Chester  the  next  day — for  a week — 
she  had  been  counting  the  hours  until 
she  could  turn  her  back  on  this  gnawing 
temptation!  But  when  that  last  day 
came,  she  vacillated:  “I’ll  just  go  and 
look  at  the  house;  he  might  be  going  in 
or  coming  out."  . . . “No!  I won’t;  he 
might  see  me,  and  think — " ...  “I 
must — I must."  . . . “Oh,  I can%  I 
won’t!"  Yet,  in  the  late  afternoon,  she 
slipp)ed  out  of  the  house  and  went 
stealthily  down  the  carriage  road,  and, 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
great  stone  gate-posts,  stared  over  at 
Miss  Lydia’s  open  door.  As  she  stood 
there  she  heard  a sound.  Her  heart 
leaped — and  fell,  shuddering.  Just  once 
in  her  life  had  she  felt  that  elemental 
pang;  it  was  when  another  sound,  the 
little,  thin  cry  of  birth  pierced  her  ears. 
Now  the  sound  was  of  laughter,  the 
shrill,  cracking  laughter  of  an  adolescent 
boy.  She  crept  back  to  the  big  house,  so 
exhausted  that  she  said  to  old  Alfred, 

“Tell  Mr.  Robertson  that  I — have 
a headache,  and  am  lying  down." 

Later,  when  her  husband,  full  of  con- 
cern at  her  discomfort,  came  up-stairs  to 
sit  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and  ask  her 
how  she  felt,  she  told  him  what  had 
happened. 

“I  wouldn’t  see  him  for  anything," 
she  said,  gasping;  “even  his  voice  just 
about  killed  me!  Oh,  Carl,  supp>ose  I 
were  to  like  him?  Oh,  what  shall  I do? — 
I don't  want  to  like  him!" 

“Why,  dear,  it  would  be  all  right  if 
you  did,"  he  tried  to  reassure  her. 
“There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
see  him  once  in  a while — and  like  him, 
too.  / like  him,  though  I haven’t  spoken 
to  him.  But  I’m  going  to." 

“Oh,  Carl,  don’t — " she  besought 
him. 
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But  he  said:  “Don’t  worry.  You 
know  I would  never  do  anything  rash.’’ 

And  the  next  day  he  stopped  boldly  at 
Miss  Lydia’s  door,  and  talked  about  the 
weather,  and  gave  Johnny  a dollar. 

“Go  down  street  and  buy  something,’ 
he  said;  and  Johnny  said: 

“Thank  you,  sir!”  and  went  off, 
whistling. 

“He’s  a promising  boy,”  Mr.  Robert- 
son said,  in  a low  voice. 

Miss  Lydia  was  extremely  nervous 
during  this  five  minutes.  She  had  been 
nervous  during  the  weeks  that  Maiy  and 
Carl  were  up  there  in  the  big  house. 
Suppose  they  should  see  just  how 
“promising”  Johnny  was — and  want 
him?  And  say  they  would  take  him? 
Then  she  would  reassure  herself,  “They 
can  only  take  their  son — and  they  don’t 
want  himl"  Yet  she  was  infinitely  re- 
lieved when,  the  next  day,  the  Smith 
house  was  finally  closed  and  the  “For 
Sale  or  To  Let”  sign  put  up  on  the 
iron  gates  that  shut  the  graveled  drive- 
way from  Old  Chester’s  highroad. 

“They’ll  sell  the  house  and  never  come 
back,”  she  told  herself.  And  indeed 
Johnny  was  a year  older,  a year  more 
honest  and  high  tempered  and  affection- 
ate, before  Miss  Lydia  had  any  further 
cause  for  uneasiness. 

Then,  suddenly,  Mr.  Carl  Robertson 
appeared  in  town;  he  came,  he  said,  to 
make  sure  that  the  still  unsold  Smith 
house  was  not  getting  dilapidated. 
While  he  was  looking  it  over  he  took  oc- 
casion to  tell  several  people  that  that  boy 
who  lived  with  the  old  lady  in  the  house 
by  the  gate  was  an  attractive  youngster. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Robertson, 
“ Mary  ought  to  sell  that  house  to  settle 
the  estate,  but  she  says  she  won’t  turn 
the  old  lady  out.  The  little  beggar  she 
takes  care  of  seems  a nice  little  chap.” 
Then  he  said,  casually,  “Who  were  his 
father  and  mother?” 

“That’s  what  nobody  knows,”  some 
one  said,  and  added,  significantly, 
“Lydiais  very  secretive.”  And  some  one 
else  said,  “There  is  a suspicion  that  the 
child  is  her  own.” 


“Her  own?"  Carl  Robertson  gaped, 
open-mouthed.  And  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  this  particular  gossip  his  face 
was  darkly  red.  “Somebody  in  this  town 
needs  a horse-whipping!”  he  told  him- 
self; “God  forbid  that  Miss  Sampson 
knows  there  are  such  fools  in  the  world !” 
He  was  so  angry  and  ashamed  that  his 
half-formed  wish  to  do  something  for  the 
child  crystallized  into  purpose.  But  be- 
fore he  made  any  effort  to  carry  his  pur- 
IK>se  out  he  discounted  public  opinion. 
“Nothing  like  truth  to  throw  people  off 
the  track,”  he  reflected.  So,  with  the 
frankness  which  may  be  such  a perfect 
screen  for  lack  of  candor,  he  put  every- 
body he  met  off  the  track  by  saying  he 
was  going  to  give  Miss  Lydia  a hand  in 
bringing  up  that  boy  of  hers. 

“Very  generous,”  said  Mrs.  Barkley, 
and  told  Old  Chester  that  the  fat  Mr. 
Robertson  was  an  agreeable  person,  and 
she  did  wonder  why  his  father-in-law 
had  not  got  along  with  him. 

“The  reason  I spoke  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Barkley,”  Carl  Robertson  told  Miss 
Lydia,  “was  that  I knew  she’d  inform 
everybody  in  town.  So  that  if,  later  on, 
I want  to  see  the — the  boy,  once  in  a 
while,  it  won’t  set  people  gossipping.” 

It  was  the  night  before  he  was  leaving 
Old  Chester  that  he  said  this.  They 
were  in  Miss  Lydia’s  parlor;  the  door 
was  closed,  for  Johnny  was  in  the  din- 
ing-room doing  his  examples,  one  leg 
around  the  leg  of  his  chair,  his  tongue 
out,  and  breathing  heavily:  “Farmer 
Jones  sold  ten  bushels  of  wheat  at — ” 

“I  do  want  to  see  more  of  him,”  Mr. 
Robertson  said;  “and  I want  Mary  to.” 

“Do  you?”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“WeU,  he’s  ours,  and—” 

“He’s  his  father’s  and  mother’s,”  she 
conceded;  “they  would  naturally  want 
to  see  him.” 

“Yes,”  Carl  Robertson  said;  “but  of 
course  we  could  never  do  more  than 
that.  We  could  never  have  him.” 

Miss  Lydia  felt  her  legs  trembling, 
and  she  put  her  hands  under  her  black 
silk  apron  lest  they  might  tremble,  too. 
“No,”  she  agreed;  “you  couldn’t.” 
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He  nodded.  would  be  impossible; 
people  must  never  suspect — ” He 
stopped  through  sheer  shame  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  years  he  had  hidden 
behind  this  small,  scared-looking  wom- 
an, who  had  had  no  place  to  hide  from 
a ridiculous  but  pursuing  suspicion. 

When  he  got  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
told  his  wife  about  the  boy,  he  said, 
“Some  of  those  old  cats  in  Old  Chester 
actually  thought  he  was — her  own 
child.” 

“What!” 

“Fools.  But,  Mary,  she  never  be- 
trayed us — that  little  old  woman!  She 
never  told  the  truth.” 

“She  never  knew  it  was  said.” 

“God  knows,  I hope  she  didn’t.  . • . 
We  ought  to  have  kept  him.” 

“Carl!  You  know  we  couldn’t;  it 
would  have  been  impossible!” 

“Well,  we  cared  more  for  our  reputa- 
tions than  for  our — son,”  he  said. 
For  a moment  that  poignant  word 
startled  Mary  into  silence;  then  she 
said,  breathlessly,  “But,  Carl,  that  isn’t 
common-sense!  What  about — the  boy 
himself?  Would  it  have  been  a good 
thing  for  him  that  people  should  know?” 

“ It  might  have  been  a good  thing  for 
us,”  he  said;  “and  it  couldn’t  be  any 
worse  for  him  than  it  is.  Everybody 
knows  he’s  illegitimate.”  He  paused, 
and  then  he  said  a really  profound  thing 
— ^for  a fat,  selfish  man.  “Mary,  I be- 
lieve there  isn’t  any  real  welfare  that’s 
built  on  a lie.  If  it  was  to  do  over  again 
I’d  stand  up  to  my  own  cussed  folly.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  consider  me!”  she 
said,  bitterly. 

But  he  only  said,  slowly,  “He’s  the 
finest  little  chap  you  ever  saw.” 

“Pretty?”  she  said,  forgetting  her  bit- 
terness. 

“Oh,  he’s  a boy,  a real  boy.  Freckled. 
And  when  he’s  mad  he  shows  his  teeth, 
just  as  your  father  used  to.  I saw  him 
in  a fight.  No;  of  course  he’s  not 
‘pretty.’” 

“I’d  like  to  see  him — if  I wasn’t 
afraid  to,”  she  said.  She  was  thirty-four 
now,  a sad,  idle,  rich  woman,  with  only 


three  interests  in  life:  eating  and  shop- 
ping and  keeping  the  secret  which  made 
her  cringe  whenever  she  thought  of  it, 
which,  since  the  night  she  heard 
Johnny’s  voice,  was  pretty  much  all 
the  time.  It  was  the  shopping  interest 
that  by  and  by  united  with  the  interest 
of  the  secret;  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  give  “him”  something.  She 
would  buy  him  a pair  of  skates!  “But 
you  must  send  them  to  him,  Carl.” 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it  yourself?” 

“It  would  look  queer.  People  might 
—think.” 

“Well,  they  ‘thought’  about  that  poor 
little  woman.” 

“Idiots!  She’s  a hundred  years  old!” 
Mary  said,  jealously. 

“She  wasn’t  when  he  was  born,”  her 
husband  said,  wearily.  He  loved  his  wife, 
but  since  that  day  when  she  had  fiung 
away  the  lure  of  mystery,  her  mind  had 
ceased  to  interest  him.  This  was  cruel 
and  unjust,  but  male  human  nature. 

“ WTiy  don’t  you  get  acquainted  with 
the  youngster?”  Carl  said,  yawning. 

“Car//  You  know  it  wouldn’t  do. 
Besides,  how  could  I?” 

“We  could  take  the  house  ourselves 
next  summer.  There’s  some  furniture  in 
it  still.  It  would  come  about  naturally 
enough.  And  he  would  be  at  our  gates.” 

“Oh,  no — no!  Maybe  he  looks  like 
me?” 

“No,  he  doesn’t.  Didn’t  I tell  you 
he  isn’t  particularly  good-looking?” 

“Maybe  he  looks  like  you?”  she  ob- 
jected, simply.  And  he  laughed,  and 
said,  “Thank  you,  my  dear!” 

But  Mary  didn’t  laugh.  She  got  up 
and  stood  staring  out  of  the  window  into 
the  rainy  street;  then  she  said,  “Well; 
you  send  him  the  skates — ^you’ve  seen 
him.” 

The  skates  were  sent,  and  Johnny’s 
mother  was  eager  to  see  Johnny’s 
smudgy  and  laborious  letter  acknowl- 
edging “Mr.  Robertson’s  kind  present.” 

“That’s  a very  nice  little  letter!”  she 
said;  “he  must  be  clever,  like  you. 
I’ll  buy  some  books  for  him.” 

That  was  in  January.  By  April 
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Johnny  and  his  books  and  his  multipli- 
cation table  and  his  freckles  were  almost 
constantly  in  her  mind.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  April  that  she  said  to  her 
husband : 

“If  you  haven’t  a tenant,  I suppose 
we  might  open  father’s  house  for  a 
month?  Perhaps  being  there  would  be 
better  than — giving  presents?  If  I saw 
him  just  once  I shouldn’t  want  to  give 
him  things.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’d  want  to  more  than 
ever,”  he  demurred,  which,  of  course, 
made  her  protest:  ^ 

“Oh,  no  I shouldn’t!  Do  let’s  do  it!” 

“Well,”  he  conceded,  in  triumphant 
reluctance — ^for  it  was  what  he  had 
wanted  her  to  say — “ if  you  insist.  But 
I don’t  believe  you’ll  like  it.” 

So  that  was  how  it  happened  that  the 
weather-worn  “For  Sale  or  To  Let” 
sign  was  taken  down,  and  the  rusty  iron 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  weedy  grav- 
eled driveway  made  clean  and  tidy,  as 
it  used  to  be  in  Johnny’s  grandfather’s 
time.  Johnny  himself  was  immensely 
interested  in  all  that  went  on  in  the  way 
of  renovation,  and  in  the  beautiful 
horses  that  came  down  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robertson  arrived. 

“Aunty,  they  must  be  pretty  rich,” 
he  said. 

“They  are,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“I  guess  if  they  had  a boy  they’d 
give  him  a pony?”  Johnny  said,  sighing.. 

“Very  likely,”  Miss  Lydia  told  him. 
And  she,  too,  watched  the  opening  up 
of  the  big  house  with  her  frightened, 
blue  eyes. 

“Lydia,  you’re  losing  flesh,”  Mrs. 
Barkley  said,  anxiously.  Indeed,  all 
Old  Chester  was  anxious  about  Miss 
Sampson’s  looks  that  summer.  “What 
is  the  matter?”  said  Old  Chester. 

But  Miss  Lydia,  although  she  really 
did  grow  thin,  never  said  what  was  the 
matter. 

“I  do  dislike  secretiveness!”  said  Mrs. 
Drayton;  “I  think  it  \mlgar.” 

“I  wonder  what  she  thinks  about 
curiosity?”  Doctor  I^avendar  said  when 
this  remark  was  repeated  to  him. 


Miss  Lydia  may  have  been  vulgar, 
but  her  vulgarity  did  not  save  her  from 
terror.  WTien  Mary  drove  past  the  little 
house,  the  grasshopper’s  heart  was  in  her 
mouth.  Would  Johnny’s  mother  stop? 
— or  would  Mrs.  Robertson  go  by? 
There  came,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
day  when  the  mother  stopped.  ...  It 
was  in  June,  a day  of  white  clouds  racing 
in  a blue  sky,  and  tree-tops  bending  and 
swaying  and  locust  blossoms  showering 
on  the  grass.  Johnny  was  engaged  in 
trying  to  lure  his  cat  out  of  a pear-tree, 
into  which  a dog  had  chased  her. 

“Stop!”  Mary  Robertson  called  to 
the  coachman;  then,  leaning  forward, 
she  tried  to  speak.  Her  breath  came 
with  a gasp.  “Are  you  the — ^the  boy 
who  lives  with  Miss  Sampson?” 

“Yes’m,”  Johnny  said.  “Kitty, 
kitty!”  Then  he  called:  “Say,  Aunty! 
I^et’s  try  her  with  milk!” 

Miss  Lydia,  coming  to  the  door  with 
a saucer  of  milk,  stpod  for  a paralyzed 
moment,  then  she  said,  “How  do  you 
do,  Mary?” 

“You  haven’t  forgotten  me?”  Mrs. 
Robertson  said. 

“Well,  no,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“Ix)vely  day,”  Mary  said,  breathing 
quickly;  then  she  waved  a trembling 
hand.  “Good-by! — Go  on,  Charles!” 
Charles  flicked  his  whip  and  off  she  rum- 
bled in  the  very  same  old  victoria  in 
which  her  father  had  rolled  by  Miss 
Lydia’s  door  in  the  September  dusk 
some  fourteen  years  before. 

That  night  Johnny’s  mother  said,  al- 
most in  a whisper  to  Johnny’s  father, 
“I — spoke  to  him.” 

He  put  a kindly  arm  around  her. 
“Isn’t  he  as  fine  a boy  as  you  ever 
saw?”  he  said. 

After  that  Mrs.  Robertson  spoke  to 
Johnny  Smith  frequently  and  Miss 
Lydia  continued  to  lose  flesh.  The 
month  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson 
were  to  spend  in  Old  Chester  lengthened 
into  two — into  three.  And  while  they 
were  there  wonderful  things  happened  to 
Johnny  in  the  way  of  presents — a lathe, 
a velocipede,  a little  engine  to  turn  a 
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wheel  in  the  run  at  the  foot  of  old  Mr. 
Smith’s  pasture.  Also,  he  and  his  aunt 
Lydia  were  invited  to  take  supper  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson.  “We’ll  have 
to  ask  A^r,”  Johnny’s  mother  had  said 
to  Johnny’s  father,  “because  it  would 
look  queer  to  have  him  come  by  himself. 
Oh,  Carl,  I am  beginning  to  hate  her!” 

“You  mustn’t,  dear;  she’s  good  to 
him.” 

“/  want  to  be  good  to  him.” 

However,  Miss  Lydia,  in  her  once- 
turned  and  twice-made-over  blue  silk, 
came  and  sat  at  the  big  table  in  the  new 
Mr.  Smith’s  dining-room.  She  hardly 
spoke,  but  just  sat  there,  the  vein  on 
her  temple  throbbing  with  fright,  and 
listened  to  Johnny’s  mother  pouring  her- 
self out  in  fatuous  but  pathetic  flattery 
and  in  promises  of  all  sorts  of  delights. 

“Mary,  my  dear.'”  Carl  Robertson 
protested,  but  he  felt  the  pain  of  the 
poor,  child-hungry  woman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

WTien  Miss  Lydia  and  Johnny  walked 
home  together  in  the  darkness  her  boy 
said:  “A  fellow ’d  be  lucky  with  a 
mother  like  that,  wouldn’t  he?  She’d 
give  him  everything  he  wanted.  She’d 
give  him  a pony,”  Johnny  said,  wistfully. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Lydia,  faintly. 

“Wish  I had  a mother  who’d  gimme 
a p)ony,”  Johnny  said,  with  the  brutal 
honesty  of  his  sex  and  years.  And  Miss 
Lydia  said  again: 


“Yes.” 

“Maybe  Mrs.  Robertson  T1  gimme 
one,”  Johnny  said,  hopefully;  “she’s  al- 
ways giving  me  things.” 

However,  though  Johnny’s  gratitude 
consisted  of  a lively  hope  of  benefits  to 
come,  he  had  some  opinions  of  his  own. 

“She  kisses  me,”  he  said  to  Miss 
Lydia,  wrinkling  up  his  nose.  “I  don’t 
like  kissing  ladies.” 

Poor  Mary  couldn’t  help  kissing  him. 
The  fresh,  honest,  ugly  young  face  had 
become  more  wonderful  to  her  than  any- 
thing else  on  earth ! But  sometimes  she 
looked  at  him  and  then  at  his  father,  and 
said  to  herself,  “His  eyes  are  not  like 
Carl’s,  but  his  mouth  is  as  Carl’s  used  to 
be  before  he  wore  a beard;  but  nobody 
would  know  it  now.” 

Mr.  Robertson  looked  pleased  when 
she  told  him,  anxiously,  that  “it  waa 
showing — the  likeness.  He  has  your 
mouth.  And  people  might — ” 

“I  wish  to  God  I could  own  him/* 
said  Carl  Robertson. 

“ Carl,  he  wants  a pony.  Buy  one  for 
him.” 

But  Johnny  didn’t  get  his  pony  be- 
cause when  Mr.  Robertson  told  Miss 
Lydia  he  was  thinking  of  buying  a horse 
for  his  boy,  she  said:  “No;  it  isn’t 
good  for  him,  please,  to  have  so  many 
things.” 

“The  idea  of  her  interfering!”  Mary 
told  her  husband. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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BY  FREDERICK  PALMER 


ONCE  I made  an  Alaskan  sled  jour- 
ney with  a frontier  philosopher 
and  a cowboy,  who  taught  me  the  limi- 
tations of  a college  education.  The  phi- 
losopher knew  his  classics  through  re- 
flection in  solitudes,  and  the  cowboy 
had  a logic  as  clean  as  the  snows  and  as 
vivid  as  the  aurora  borealis  which  lighted 
their  vast  apron  around  our  campfire. 
They  were  the  thinkers;  I was  the 
talker. 

Under  the  spell  of  crackling  pine  logs 
during  the  hour  of  sweet  fatigue  before 
rolling  up  in  our  blankets,  the  call  to 
limber  a mind  removed  from  the  friction 
of  civilization  would  start  me  off  in  a 
burst  of  “languidge,”  as  the  cowboy 
called  it,  on  the  first  controversial  theme 
that  occurred  to  me.  Though  I was 
always  hoping  that  the  two  would  accept 
the  challenge  of  my  reconnoissance  and 
make  it  a skirmish,  both  would  continue 
to  smoke  their  pipes  in  silence,  restrict- 
ing me  to  a monologue;  but  when  one 
night  my  dissertation  had  been  unusually 
long  the  philosopher  did  interrupt  me. 
His  voice  was  soft,  out  of  respect  to  the 
majestic  quiet  of  the  uninhabited  dis- 
tances which  separated  us  from  the  tur- 
moil of  cities,  as  he  quoted: 

“Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  sa  i n t,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 

Came  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  I went.’’ 

And  the  cowboy  added,  considerately: 
“It’s  not  for  me  to  understand  you, 
but  I know  you’re  milling;  and  it’s  time 
to  put  more  logs  on  the  fire  or  turn  in.” 

The  cattlemen’s  word  for  cattle  grind- 
ing together  in  a panic  often  pulls  me 
up  when  I find  that  my  thoughts  are 
pursuing  an  “about  it  and  about”  circle 


of  waste  motion  without  accomplishing 
a day’s  work.  Then  I ask  myself,  “ Who 
are  you  and  what  are  you  trying  to  do, 
anyway?”  and  I take  a trip  to  a moun- 
tain top  in  imagination.  As  I look  out 
over  the  landscaf)e  in  which  my  county 
is  only  a pencil-point  and  my  habitation 
invisible,  I stop  thinking  altogether  for 
a while,  in  order  that  when  I begin  again 
I can  think  simply,  along  a straight  trail 
which  the  cowboy  might  follow. 

The  remedy  is  as  old  as  the  ailment. 
Other  forms  are  golf  for  our  ubiqui- 
tous tired  business  man,  or  the  movies 
or  the  beach  for  the  worried  housewife, 
and,  in  chronic  cases,  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  long  holidays,  from  which  the 
patient  returns  to  view  office  and  home 
in  a new  light,  with  a fresh  eye  which 
has  restored  the  sense  of  relative  values. 

It  is  not  a new  thought,  either,  that  a 
nation  is  a collection  of  individuals.  Why 
should  not  what  is  salutary  for  the  unit 
be  salutary  for  the  whole?  Why  not 
a publ  ic  proclamat  ion  send  i ng  the  U ni  ted 
States  away  to  a mountain  top  at  inter- 
vals? It  happens  that  a nation — the 
thought  of  a nation — may  not  escape 
working  day  in  and  day  out  through  the 
newspapers.  They  are  on  the  table  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  or  protruding  from 
the  rural  free-delivery  box  at  the  gate; 
they  follow  one  on  your  vacation  and  to 
his  sick-bed. 

Presumably,  it  is  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  perspective — our  desire 
for  a mountain-top  view — which  leads  us 
to  attach'  weight  to  the  first  impressions 
of  a foreigner  about  our  country  and 
about  subjects  on  which  he  is  not  ex- 
pert— ^a  novelist  on  our  education  sys- 
tem, a professor  of  Greek  on  our  politics, 
and  a spiritualist  on  our  labor  problems. 
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I have  the  advantage  over  the  for- 
eigner in  that  I can  look  the  “See- 
America-First  ” folders  boldly  in  the  face. 
I share  his  perspective — if  not  the  curi- 
osity which  attends  his  view^s — ^for  I have 
been  six  months  in  Europe  watching 
other  peoples  “milling”  in  their  recon- 
structive effort.  In  looking  out  from 
the  mountain  top  of  my  absence  I see 
a landscap)e  which  is  no  new  landscape, 
but  one  in  which  I know  all  the  rivers, 
forests,  and  roads  and  the  people,  whose 
striving  is  in  my  blood. 

Many  days  passed  while  I was  abroad 
without  my  seeing  a copy  of  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper.  When  I came  across  a 
file  I spent  less  time  over  a week’s  copies 
than  I do  over  a single  issue  when  I am  at 
home.  The  winds  of  distance  seemed  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Two 
or  three  paragraphs  buried  in  the  back 
pages  often  seemed  of  more  public  con- 
cern in  solving  our  problems  than  others 
which,  day  after  day,  in  the  appeal  of  a 
continued  fiction  story,  enjoyed  the  top 
of  the  column  on  the  front  page.  As  I 
looked  at  the  variegated  blankets  of 
type  I saw  them  come  to  life  in  figures 
in  the  commotion  of  swirling  eddies  and 
rushes  and  counter  - rushes,  without 
knowing  what  it  was  about,  though  the 
effect  suggested  that  revolution  was  im- 
minent. 

The  longer  I was  absent,  the  more 
impatient  I became  in  my  homesickness 
to  be  one  of  the  figures  in  that  strenuous 
pantomime,  jostling  the  other  figures 
and  hearing  their  voices.  I write  after  I 
have  been  home  for  two  weeks,  w^hile  I 
have  perspective  for  my  judgment  of 
impressions  which  are  still  fresh  and 
distinct,  though  not  as  much  so  as  on 
the  first  day,  when  I thought: 

“Here  is  a nation  which  has  been  left  a 
fortune  without  knowing  just  how  to  use 
it  and  enjoy  it.” 

In  Europe  I was  again  and  again  re- 
minded that  we  were  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
When  I mentioned  this  at  home  as  a 
cheerful  thought  in  the  midst  of  our 
gloom,  it  seemed  of  no  more  interest 


than  if  I had  remarked  that  the  Missis- 
sippi flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
the  last  six  months  we  had  become  even 
richer,  yet  the  richer  we  became  the  un- 
happier  we  apparently  became,  as  well 
we  might  if  the  wealth  were  not  broadly 
distributed.  Evidently  it  was,  or  there 
would  not  be  seven  million  motor  vehi- 
cles of  different  kinds  in  the  United 
States;  and  by  the  number  of  automo- 
biles in  a nation  these  days  you  may 
judge  of  its  prosperity. 

New  York  City  has  more  than  all 
England;  London  more  than  Paris; 
Paris  more  than  Rome;  a few  taxis  and 
private  cars  still  ply  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  and  in  Warsaw  the  only  cars  that 
give  a modern  touch  to  the  traflBc  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  are  those  of  the 
legations,  the  American  relief  workers, 
and  a few  high  oflScials — the  intrigue  of 
politics  having  in  mind  this  rare  per- 
quisite. 

If  we  acquire  a few  more  million  auto- 
mobiles, and  plumbers  ride  in  five-thou- 
sand-dollar  instead  of  three-thousand- 
dollar  cars,  I wonder  if  we  may  not  de- 
velop acute  melancholia;  for  the  faces  in 
the  triumphant  procession  of  democra- 
cy’s luxury  along  our  gasoline-perfumed 
highw^ays  on  Sunday  mornings  did  not 
seem  as  happy  as  the  faces  of  the  holiday- 
makers whom  I had  seen  on  foot  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  those  of  the  singing 
recruits  for  the  army  in  Poland.  Yet 
one  ought  to  be  happier  riding  than 
walking.  Else,  why  buy  cars? 

Evidently  we  had  some  kind  of  a 
malady,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
we  thought  that  we  had.  What  w’as  it? 
A first  suggestion  that  perhaps  we  were 
suffering  from  the  dynamic  strain  of 
making  ouija  perform,  or  the  mental 
strain  of  mastering  the  complex  termi- 
nology of  psycho-analysis,  was  far  from 
any  thought  of  flippancy  with  reference 
to  the  perturbed  state  of  mind  of  a na- 
tion to  which  the  gods  have  been  so  kind. 

I confess  to  being  fond  of  correct  defi- 
nitions. Without  them  we  have  no  han- 
dles for  our  thoughts;  we  cannot  be 
discriminate  in  diagnosis  or  clear  about 
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remedies.  We  may  mistake  scarlet  fever 
for  measles  and  treat  it  with  diphtheritic 
serum.  The  word  that  I heard  oftenest 
in  the  commotion  on  the  national  land- 
scapte  was  “ Bolshevism,”  as  if  that  were 
the  name  of  a quarry  which  all  were 
hunting.  This  was , startling.  Bol- 
shevism was  the  product  of  military  dis- 
aster in  .an  illiterate  country  of  wickedly 
imequal  distribution  of  wealth,  misruled 
in  peace  by  an  autocrat  who  betrayed 
it  in  war.  The  ignorant  soldiers  of  the 
beaten  Russian  army,  who  had  been 
docile  pawns  sent  to  slaughter  without 
pay  or  adequate  munitions,  after  killing 
or  defying  their  officers,  became  ranging 
groups  which  knew  no  law  except  their 
own  vagarious  reign  of  loot,  murder,  and 
devastation.  Then,  as  has  happened 
before  under  a Jacobite  appeal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  a new  regime, 
some  leader,  or  succession  of  leaders, 
through  a process  of  evolution,  was 
boimd  to  form  a ruffian  army  of  volun- 
teers and  re-establish  order  under  a 
ruthless  dictatorship. 

Having  in  mind  the  contrast  between 
t^e  origin  of  the  authorit''  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  that  of  the  late  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, I thought  that  we  might  well  be 
despondent,  considering  the  feat  before 
us,  of  achieving  the  real  Bobhevism  of 
our  fashionable  fears.  The  soldiers  of 
Europe  are  too  weary  from  their  recent 
venture  in  European  chaos  to  undertake 
the  promotion  of  an  American  chaos  by 
providing  us  with  the  requbite  invad- 
ing army.  Even  if  om-  army  were 
beaten,  we  could  not  eliminate  the  com- 
mon-school education  whi(^  our  soldiers 
possess  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
their  part;  moreover,  so  many  of  them 
or  their  families  own  automobUes  or 
some  kind  of  property  that  they  would 
fight  against  imiversal  spoliation.  I see 
grandfather,  pitchfork  in  hand,  as  he 
says: 

“Bobhevbt  if  you  will,  but  you’ve 
got  to  take  me  before  you  take  my  fliv- 
ver. Don’t  you  come  another  inch,  or, 
by  thunder!  though  I’m  a p>eaceable 
man.  I’ll  stick  you,  you  demed  loafers!” 

Vou  CXLI.— No.  844.— «8 


If  further  dbcouragement  be  required, 
consider  Poland  in  patches  on  the  bread- 
line. They  tell  the  story  of  a Pole  who 
pointed  with  pride  to  one  section  of  hb 
coat,  as  he  remarked,  ‘‘That’s  the  orig- 
inal which  my  great-imcle  wore  at  hb 
wedding.”  By  all  the  tokens  of  poverty 
and  war’s  devastation,  Pobnd,  on  the 
very  border  of  Russia,  should  be  a fertile 
field  for  Bobhevbm. 

Yet  the  Poles  would  have  none  of  it. 
The  war  had  not  meant  defeat  for  them, 
but  the  winning  of  nationality.  Was  it 
possible,  when  a thousand-ruble  note, 
once  worth  five  hundred  dollars  in  our 
currency,  had  deprecbted  until  it  was 
hardly  worth  the  cost  of  printing,  that 
the  propaganda  of  a bankrupt  state,  af- 
ter failing  in  Poland — at  least,  while  her 
armies  were  victorious — was  sending 
secret  millions  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
successful  proselytbation  of  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  to  the  cult  of  patches 
and  cabbage  soup?  Thb  was  making 
Lenin  too  important. 

I would  go  among  those  whom  my 
Bobhevbt-hunting  friends  indicated  as 
Bobhevbts;  I would  meet  ‘‘doctor  and 
saint,”  speech-makers,  publicbts,  in- 
triguers and  leaders  of  groups,  and, 
through  hearing  their  ‘‘great  argument,” 
learn  the  nature  of  what  we  called  Bol- 
shevbm  in  America. 

No  password  was  required  to  take  me 
up  back  stairs  and  along  narrow  pas- 
sages to  three  raps  and  two  scrapes  on  a 
door  which  opened  on  a Nihilbtic  stage- 
setting; but  the  suspects  were  “open” 
for  luncheons  or  for  appointments  at 
their  offices.  There  were  many  so-called 
“intellectuals”  among  them,  and  each 
one  in  hb  environment  reflected  the 
luxury  of  our  prosperity. 

“Do  you  think  that  we  shall  have  a 
revolution  in  thb  country?  Do  you 
think  that  we  need  one?”  I asked. 

They  would  not  take  my  questions 
seriously.  So  I inquired  about  theb 
politics.  Some  were  going  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket;  some  the  Demo- 
cratic; others  would  not  make  up  their 
minds  until  candidates  and  policies  were 
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more  thoroughly  developed.  One 
thought  of  voting  the  Socialist  ticket  as 
a protest  against  the  old  machines.  The 
most  radical  of  them,  in  his  groping  for 
solutions  of  our  problems,  did  not  want 
hia  routine  of  life  interfered  with  by 
a sudden  overturn  of  our  institutions. 

All  the  first  list  of  “suspects”  were 
suggestive,  interesting,  and  stimulating 
without,  however,  considering  sugges- 
tion and  stimulation  as  equally  valuable 
or  mistaking  either  for  nourishment  or 
sedition.  But  I was  told  that  I had  met 
only  the  philosophical  type  of  revolu- 
tionary in  touch  with  my  own  circle  of 
friends,  which  is  the  fault  of  every  ob- 
server who  is  not  a true  reporter.  The 
thing  was  to  go  out  among  the  people. 
Then  I would  realize  their  lack  of  homo- 
geneity; how  we  were  overrun  by  for- 
eigners and  un-American  ideas;  how 
the  “proletariat”  hated  the  “bour- 
geoisie,” as  Lenin  would  say.  The 
bourgeoisie  was  numerous  as,  surely,  by 
the  Lenin  classification,  every  one  who 
rode  in  an  automobile  must  be  bourgeois. 
Where  was  the  proletariat?  It  must  be 
the  poor  folk  riding -on  surface  cars  and 
walking,  though  they  did  not  look  like  a 
proletariat,  but  very  much  like  you  and 
me — unless  you  are  feeling  snobbish. 

Where  were  the  foreigners?  I won- 
dered, as  I looked  at  the  faces  in  the 
streets.  The  French,  who  had  heard 
much  of  om  polyglotry,  asked  this  ques- 
tion when  they  saw  our  soldiers  march- 
ing along  the  roads  of  France.  In 
French  eyes  the  men  were  all  of  the  type 
ArrUricain.  Yet  they  included  foreign- 
bom,  as  well  as  sons  of  every  race  in 
Europe.  Are  you  American,  their 
adopted  country  asked  of  them  in  those 
trying  days.  They  gave  their  answer 
in  sacrifice  at  home  and  in  battle,  often 
fighting  against  an  enemy  of  their  own 
blood.  Zalinskis,  Einsteins,  Schmidts, 
Bertellis,  Katsanjans  won  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  thrilling  our 
pride  with  a new  sense  of  nationalism. 
Had  they  now  reverted  to  loyalty  to  the 
lands  of  their  origin?  If  so,  what  had 
wrought  the  change  in  their  hearts? 


To  my  fresh  view  all  the  people  were 
distinctively  American  in  garb  and  taste; 
in  their  complexion,  whi<^  our  climate 
so  promptly  affects;  in  their  brusque 
and  frank  civility,  their  intensity,  their 
pleasures,  and  their  restless  motion. 
Later,  as  I because  settled  at  home  and 
more  discerning,  I might  note  that  this 
or  that  person  was  of  Swedish,.  Italian, 
German,  Himgarian,  or  Slav  stock. 
Then  I would  see  through  the  veneer,  as 
I was  told.  But  aren’t  most  of  us — 
again,  not  a new  idea — who  are  “off  the 
reservation,”  of  foreign  stock?  My 
people  missed  the  Mayflower  and  came 
over  in  1636.  I coidd  not  discern  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  were 
more  American  than  I was  or  than  a 
dark-eyed  telephone  girl  whose  father 
was  an  Italian  immigrant. 

Not  even  in  the  mean  streets  did  I 
find  patches.  I .saw  no  shriveling  babies 
in  emaciated  mothers’  arms  on  bread- 
lines in  the  European  sense,  though  con- 
ditions were  bad  enough  from  the  point  of 
view  of  desired  standards  which  must  ever 
call  our  ambition  away  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  “everything  is  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  worlds.”  In  place  of  saloons  in 
mean  streets  and  average  streets,  new 
stores  and  restaurants  had  appeared. 
How  clean  the  restaurants  were  com- 
pared tothoseof  the  same  class  in  Europe! 
How  wholesome  was  their  atmosphere! 

I found  them  more  truly  American 
than  a small,  extravagantly  priced  place 
off  the  Avenue,  where  high-powered  cars 
waited  outside  the  door.  The  food  was 
not  worthily  French,  as  the  proprietor 
himself  well  knew,  and  the  foreign  male 
waiters  had  not  the  politeness  which 
makes  the  brigandage  of  fifty  cents  for  a 
poor  French  pastry  supportable.  Cult- 
ure, as  I understand  it — each  of  us  has 
his  own  brand — did  not  have  a very 
secure  footing  in  the  talk  of  the  diners, 
which  ran  on  material  things  as  they 
inveighed  against  Bolshevism  threaten- 
ing the  nation. 

“This  is  not  home,”  I was  thinking. 

“I  want  home  and  the  thoroughbred 
American  article  in  America,  as  I want 
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the  thoroughbred  French  article  in 
France.” 

When  I dined  at  one  of  the  wholesome 
restaurants  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
a saloon,  the  food,  as  well  as  the  diners, 
was  thoroughbred  American  to  my 
mind.  The  talk  was  more  national  and 
real,  not  to  say  more  human,  than  in  the 
French  restaurant.  I spoke  to  the 
waitresses — it  was  late  and  they  were 
clearing  away  things  for  the  night  when 
I rose  to  go — to  ascertain  their  views, 
and  the  emphatic  answers  of  second  gen- 
eration Irish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Teuton  convinced  me  that  not  one  was 
even  a fraction  of  one  i>er  cent.  un- 
American.  But  all  the  waitresses 
thought  that  something  was  wrong. 
Their  idea  of  Bolshevists  was  the  prof- 
iteers, whose  ranks  included,  I found, 
some  of  the  most  rabid  Bolshevist 
hunters. 

Then  I went  to  a popular  theater. 
When  the  catch-phrase,  “If  you  don’t 
like  this  country,  go  back  to  your  own,” 
was  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  applause 
was  loudest  from  the  galleries.  I doubt 
if  there  would  have  been  a different  re- 
sponse to  a call  to  patriotism  before  the 
great  Bolshevist  hunt  began,  though 
surely  the  response  to  “We  are  fighting 
for  a new  world  for  all  humanity” 
would  have  been  more  enthusiastic.  That 
was  the  difference  between  then  and 
now — ^a  subject  for  thought. 

At  another  theater  I saw  some  of  our 
old  friends  whom  we  meet  every  day  in 
the  newspapers  at  their  tricks  in  the 
movies.  Could  anything  be  more  dis- 
tinctively American  or  more  conserva- 
tive than  our  comic  cuts?  Statesmen 
come  and  go,  actors  flash  in  Broadway 
successes  or  disappear  on  the  road  after 
failures,  old  fads  yield  to  new  and  Father 
Time  sprinkles  our  heads  with  silver; 
but  we  are  loyal  year  after  year  to  the 
old  favorites  of  the  artist’s  i)encil  who 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  remaining 
the  same  age  as  on  the  day  when  they 
made  their  first  bow  to  the  public.  I 
shall  not  worry  about  a serious  revolu- 
tionary state  of  mind  until  we  have  a 


new  set  of  public  jesters  every  full  moon. 

I observed  that  Fifth  Avenue,  as  the 
result  of  the  drawing  power  of  patriotic 
parades  during  the  war,  had  lost  its  old 
character  and  become  a promenade  for 
people  who  had  been  restricted  to  the 
provincialism  of  the  Bowery  in  the  days 
before  we  had  become  so  worried  about 
lack  of  a common  feeling  of  American- 
ism, or  before  it  had  been  tested  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe.  Was  it  possible 
that  some  of  my  friends  who  knew 
America  through  the  Avenue  resented 
this  invasion?  I resented  it  myself  at 
first,  when  the  crowd  prevented  my 
hurrying  along  at  a good  pace  on  my 
favorite  thoroughfare  for  a town  con- 
stitutional. Then  I saw  in  the  throng 
the  concrete  result  of  what  we  had  been 
preaching  in  a war  for  democracy’s  sake. 

Inevitably  I recalled  the  old  days  of 
every  vehicle  for  itself,  before  we  intro- 
duced tile  methods  of  traffic  control  of 
European  cities  in  face  of  resentment 
against  an  un-American  innovation. 
Now  European  cities  were  taking  lessons 
from  us.  Our  new  system  of  traffic 
direction,  marvelously  efficient,  was  as 
Prussian  in  its  rigidity  as  the  drill 
manual  of  the  late  German  army.  Far 
from  any  one  disputing  the  policeman’s 
authority,  to  say  nothing  of  conducting 
a mob  movement  against  him,  the  rules 
were  being  good-naturedly  obeyed  with 
what  seemed  habitual  military  precision 
by  both  drivers  and  pedestrians  of  our 
revolutionary  populace. 

Cutting  a cross-section  of  human  lay- 
ers as  I went  the  length  of  Manhattan 
Island,  I saw  few  faces  that  had  the  look 
of  being  sworn  enemies  of  society.  In 
each  stratum  I continued  to  find  that 
nine  out  of  ten  men  had  on  his  shoulder 
the  chip,  “Don’t  you  dare  say  that  you 
are  not  a hundred-per-cent.  American!” 
and  that  nobody  was  saying  he  was  not 
an  American.  I came  to  blocks  inhab- 
ited by  people  fresh  from  Ellis  Island. 
Even  these  I foimd  were  taking  on 
American  characteristics  as  they  fore- 
gathered in  the  different  racial  haunts 
where  they  could  hear  the  language  of 
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their  childhood;  but  the  next  generation 
preferred  restaurants  of  the  American 
type.  The  total  of  our  foreign-born  out 
of  the  hundred  and  ten  millions  was  only 
a few  millions,  inarticulate  at  the  foot  of 
the  national  ladder.  Among  these  were 
some  fiends  who  had  sent  bombs  to 
several  public  men  the  year  before.  But 
though  that  might  be  a reason  for  a pub- 
lic official  to  get  shell-shock,  it  was  not 
a reason  for  a whole  nation  to  get  shell- 
shock or  to  indict  all  the  men  of  that 
race. 

A Socialist  National  Convention  was 
in  session.  Here  should  be  the  object 
of  my  quest — real  sedition.  It  was  hav- 
ing as  noisy  a time  as  Republican  or 
Democratic  conventions.  Though  the 
Bolshevist  hunters  said  that  socialism 
and  anarchism  were  one  and  the  same 
thing,  there  were  no  professional  anar- 
chists present.  The  anarchists  belong  to 
a more  exclusive  set  which  dines  at  select 
little  restaurants  and  holds  its  conven- 
tions in  hall  bedrooms.  Except  to  the 
minds  of  rabid  Bolshevist  hunters,  anar- 
chism and  socialism  hardly  mix,  as, 
roughly  speaking,  the  meaning  of  one  is 
sweet  license  without  government,  and 
of  the  other  government  direction  of 
utilities  and  state  ownership  of  property. 
Socialism  was  evidently  not  making 
much  headway  with  our  people  when 
they  had  favored  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  ownership.  Possibly 
some  officials,  clinging  to  their  war  pow- 
ers in  combating  Bolshevism,  were  suc- 
ceeding as  an  example  of  too  much  gov- 
ernment in  accomplishing  their  object  in 
a way  which  they  had  not  intended. 

The  Socialist  delegates  had  a right  to 
their  views,  if  they  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  traffic  policemen  on 
the  Avenue — which  they  knew  would 
spell  disaster  for  their  party.  They  had 
the  right  if  they  chose  to  advocate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  the 
President  must  be  the  seventh  son  of  the 
seventh  son  of  a Jamaican  immigrant,  or 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  our  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  forms,  and 
that  all  the  population  should  go  to 


Washington  once  a year  and  settle  our 
affairs  in  a town  meeting  on  a Saturday 
half-holiday.  But  no  one  may  conspire 
to  overthrow  the  government  by  vio- 
lence, lest  he  strike  at  the  very  source 
of  th^  continuity  of  our  institutions 
which  |>ermits  a majority  to  change  the 
form  of  our  government  at  will.  Such 
is  the  tradition  and  the  law,  costing  cen- 
turies of  effort,  which  allows  poisonous 
gases  to  escape  into  the  free  atmosphere 
lest  their  suppression  lead  to  an  explo- 
sion and  leaves  tomfool  ideas  to  the 
withermg  frost  of  public  analysis,  judg- 
ment, and  ridicule.  This,  indeed,  is  say- 
ing another  old  thing;  but  the  true  con- 
servative, shocked  by  some  ideas  preva- 
lent at  home,  insists  upon  its  reiteration 
when  Bolshevist  hunters,  now  becoming 
more  reasonable,  have  been  prop>osing 
legislative  or  executive  action  which  en- 
dangers the  very  foundation  of  American 
conservatism. 

Even  the  most  devilish  Socialist  dele- 
gates who  favored  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  a soviet  form  of  government  for 
America  had  not  the  consistency  to  wear 
patches  and  were  eating  ham  and  eggs 
instead  of  cabbage  soup.  Some  owned 
automobiles.  In  their  dream  of  the. 
“intemationale” — which  is  not  wicked 
if  it  means  the  good  feeling  of  all  classes 
of  all  countries  toward  one  another — 
and  of  their  Marxian  text-book  idea  of 
Leninism  coming  true,  they  may  have 
gloated  in  imagination  at  the  prospect.of 
riding  in  a high-powered  official  car  and 
having  the  seven  million  automobiles  of 
America  and  all  our  people  under  their 
despotic  sway,  which  would  make 
Lenin,  in  a Russia  of  famine  and  crip- 
pled transport  with  the  hated  bour- 
geoisie practically  extinguished,  a mere 
“piker,”  and  Trotsky  regret  that  he  had 
ever  left  a land  of  such  rich  promise  with 
so  powerful  an  army  and  navy  as  ours 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  a fatuous 
communism.  In  many  of  these  extrem- 
ists one  detects  a quality  of  inherent 
perversity  which,  if  a majority  of  us 
were  for  the  soviet,  would  favor  auto- 
cratic rule  by  a banking  oligarchy. 
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When  it  came  to  realities,  even  in  the 
Socialist  convention,  the  Sovietists  were 
outnumbered.  Too  many  Socialists  or 
potential  Socialists  owned  Liberty  bonds 
to  permit  a plank  to  repudiate  their  pay- 
ment. A moderate,  an  ‘‘American,"" 
platform  was  adopted  in  order  to  appeal 
to  the  voters;  for  the  Socialists,  no  less 
than  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats, 
want  votes. 

Our  labor  unions  are  not  afiSliated  with 
the  Socialist  party  as  in  Europe.  They 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  their 
own  interest.  In  England,  so  intensively 
an  industrial  country,  there  is  talk  that 
the  Laborites  may  come  into  power.  In 
France,  where  the  Socialists  include  the 
labor-union  voters,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  a majority  over  the  peas- 
ants and  small  property^olders.  The 
prospect  of  Socialism  making  serious 
gains  without  the  labor-union  vote  in  our 
country,  which  is  still  largely  agricultu- 
ral, may  not  worry  us  until  the  Socialist 
party  has  at  least  a dozen  members  of 
Congress.  Then,  if  there  is  danger  of 
their  number  increasing,  we  may  take 
the  matter  earnestly  in  hand.  At  pres- 
ent, the  mathematicians  of  the  100-per- 
cent. crusade  cannot  show  1 j>er  cent, 
of  un-Americanism.  We  had  no  more 
than  that  when  the  Bolshevist  hunting 
began,  probably  less.  Unrest  there  is, 
the  unrest  of  post-war  conditions  and  of 
psychology  stimulated  by  our  pros- 
perity. 

A j)eople  at  once  idealistic  and  prac- 
tical, we  have  been  suffering  a little  from 
disappointed  idealism.  During  the  war 
we  dreamed  of  a new  world  which  was  to 
be  the  reward  of  our  sacrifice  and  effort; 
but  once  the  armistice  was  signed  human 
nature  had  its  way.  The  subjectivity  of 
the  individual  succeeded  the  objectivity 
of  the  mass.  Reconstruction  became  a 
personal  matter.  Every  man  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  his  own  future  in  that  new 
world — to  earn  a living,  provide  for  his 
family,  educate  his  children,  or  buy  a 
car. 

We  were  trying  to  forget  the  war,  but 
we  could  not  escape  from  its  effects. 


which  will  influence  our  thought  and 
acts  for  decades  to  come.  However,  we 
did  succeed  in  forgetting  that  the  natu- 
ral law  of  supply  and  demand,  abridged 
by  artificial  conditions  during  the 
war,  was  again  in  force.  To  meet  the 
call  for  production  by  a hungry  world, 
brain-workers  were  less  needed  than 
hand-workers,  especially  in  our  country, 
where  ambition  presses  opportunity 
hard  and  the  son  of  the  immigrant  day 
laborer  becomes  a machinist,  and  the 
son  of  the  machinist  and  the  farmer,  a 
doctor  or  a lawyer. 

Democracy  had  come  into  fresh 
power;  labor  saw  itself  as  democracy 
which  was  much  in  demand.  While  in- 
flation due  to  war  debts  increased 
prices,  everybody  wanted  more  pay  for 
his  toil  in  order  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which  more  pay,  in  tarn,  further 
increased.  Strikes  became  inevitable  as 
the  industrial  world  sought  equilibrium. 
The  worker  was  just  as  human  as,  and 
no  more  so  in  his  limitations,  than  the 
employer  who  yielded  to  the  demands 
for  extravagant  wages  in  order  to  keep 
the  plant  going  and  increase  dividends 
for  stockholders  looking  for  higher  re- 
turns; and  one  side  in  the  dispute  may 
not  have  been  more  short-sighted  than 
the  other.  The  ouija-board  might  have 
been  as  useful  as  secret-service  men  in 
following  the  clue  of  this  kind  of  Bol- 
shevism. Brain  - workers  and  people 
with  fixed  incomes — I know  how  they 
feel — ^were  hard-pressed  and  gave  to  the 
unrest  the  voice  of  their  influence.  Great 
injustice  had  been  wrought  by  the  war; 
that  is  characteristic  of  war.  In  every 
community  men  and  women  who  had 
made  sacrifices  saw  profiteers  from  the 
war  flourishing  their  wealth,  which  they 
need  no  longer  conceal  for  appearance’s 
sake. 

We  were  not  too  preoccupied  in  seek- 
ing more  and  more  money  as  individuals 
to  realize  in  mass  subconsciousness  the 
bounty  which  the  war  had  left  us  in  our 
stupendous  national  wealth.  Nothing  is 
so  sensitive  as  property.  A nation  of 
property-holders,  we  were  hearing  much 
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of  chaos  across  the  Atlantic.  We  had 
been  drawn  into  a European  war;  we 
might  be  drawn  into  European  chaos. 

This  new  monster  of  Bolshevism 
would  pool  all  property  and  divide  it 
equally  among  the  people.  Thus  the 
tramp  might  sign  checks  against  the 
bank  account  of  the  man  who  had  laid 
aside  a sum  for  a rainy  day.  And  Bol- 
shevism was  European.  We  had  many 
Europeans  in  our‘i>opulation.  Strikes, 
lack  of  servants  and  their  exorbitant 
wagfes,  the  charges  of  thriftlessness  and 
slacking  against  highly  paid  labor,  inabil- 
ity to  carry  out  contracts  for  want  of 
deliveries  of  material,  the  increased  cost 
every  time  that  one  bought  a ham  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  the  farmer’s  complaint 
that  wheat  was  not  dear  enough  and  the 
housewife’s  that  it  was  too  dear,  and  all  - 
our  restless  economic  phenomena  might 
be  explained  by  this  danger  incubating 
within  our  borders;  while  the  scapegoat’s 
own  restlessness  over  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  a sure  sign  of  his  guilt. 

Unoccupied  war  spy  hunters  turned 
Bolshevist  hunters;  promoters  of  war 
propaganda,  feeling  still  the  impulse  of 
its  belligerency,  especially  if  they  had 
not  been  at  the  front  to  exhaust  their 
martial  ardor,  broke  into  the  battle-cry 
of  “One-hundred-per-cent.  American- 
ism!’’ in  place  of  “The  World  Safe  for 
Democracy,’’  and  provided  themselves 
with  a new  enemy  to  take  the  place  of 
Kaiserism.  Any  one  who  disagreed 
with  their  superheated  views  was  un- 
American,  as  surely  as  any  one  who  had 
opposed  our  fighting  the  war  to  a finish 
was  no  patriot.  This  dragooning  was 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  old  inductive 
“We  Americans’’  of  our  melting-pot, 
whose  magic  we  had  seen  reflected  in  the 
fire  of  our  soldiers’  eyes  on  the  fields  of 
France;  but  it  seemed  likely  to  defeat 
its  object  through  hidden  resentment, 
which  meant  slower  absorption. 

Our  war  energy  which  had  taken  us  in 
a mass  drive  straight  ahead  had  turned 
to  milling,  which  is  not  saying  that  I 
would  not  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
panic  if  I had  not  had  the  perspective  of 


long  absence.  Bolshevist  hunting  had 
lured  us,  in  the  excitement  of  sportive 
chase,  along  an  aniseed  sceiTt  trailed 
by  the  hunters  and  away  from  vital,  if 
imexciting,  problems,  when  time  pressed 
for  their  solution  by  clear  and  simple 
thinking.  An  instinctive  sense  of  these 
problems  is  shown  in  our  ethical  resent- 
ment of  the  extravagances  of  our  pros- 
perity, so  good  of  itself  if  it  does  not 
run  away  with  us  and  defeat  its  own 
end. 

Our  soldiers,  while  called  on  to  be 
“100-per-cent.  Americans’’  when  fresh 
from  the  battle-fields,  now,  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  the  money  standard, 
were  only  keeping  faith  with  the  mood  of 
the  nation  when  they  demanded  bonuses 
for  services  which,  in  the  mood  that  sent 
them  into  uniform,  were  not  to  be  valued 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  interest  in  spiritualism,  the  move- 
ments to  revive  religious  faith,  and  the 
demand  for  national  and  individual  self- 
analysLs  recognize  the  need  of  an  impulse 
which  is  not  a disorganized  materialism. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  habit  to  speak  of 
what  a great  privilege  it  was  to  have 
lived  in  the  war  period  as  long  as  tjie  war 
had  to  happen.  It  is  a greater  thing  to 
live  in  this  new  era;  for  the  new  era  is 
upK)n  iLs,  ready  for  our  fashioning  into  a 
great  future  if  we  do  not  let  it  fashion 
us  into  an  uncertain  future.  The  dis- 
illusion of  Utopian  idealists,  who  set 
about  in  sophomoric  confidence  to  move 
mountains,  deflect  river  courses,  and  re- 
arrange the  face  of  the  earth  according 
to  their  theories,  should  not  discourage 
practical  idealists,  in  the  course  of  the 
day’s  work,  from  looking  after  a few 
details  whose  accomplishment  will  sur- 
prise the  Utopians  with  the  fact  that 
others  than  they  were  sincere  in  fighting 
the  war  to  make  a better  world. 

The  people  do  rule  in  our  country  and 
in  a larger  sense  than  ever  before.  It  is 
the  best  of  countries  to  me.  I have  had 
opportunities  of  comparison  in  forming 
an  opinion  which  surely  makes  it  mean 
as  much  to  me  as  to  a politician  who 
stirs  up  un-Americanism  by  appeal  to 
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the  foreign  voters  and  then  turns  his 
blasts  upon  un-Americanism  when  that 
will  win  other  votes.  For  statesmen  fol- 
low the  public  lead;  and  so  do  our  news- 
papers. Rulers  give  policies  to  subor- 
dinates. The  people  are  the  rulers  who 
formulate  the  policies  of  our  government 
and  our  institutions.  This  is  again  an 
old  thing  to  say,  but  I am  aiming  to 
keep  the  old  and  simple  things  in  mind. 

How  are  we  to  know  what  are  the 
right  j>olicies  unless  we  are  well  in- 
formed? If  the  newspapers  do  not 
inform  us  properly  it  is  our  fault.  We 
are  the  market  for  the  newspapers’ 
wares;  what  we  desire  to  read  calls  for 
the  window  dressing  of  the  head-lines. 
Every  editor  and  reporter  would  prefer 
not  to  bury  a well-considered  statement 
on  a great  national  issue  in  the  back 
pages  and  put  a sensational  theft  on  the 
front  page. 

A good  plan  for  the  reader  is  to  be 
entertained  in  the  morning,  when  time 
presses,  by  the  comic  cuts  and  the  sen- 
sations and  to  lay  aside  a matter  of  real 
importance,  such  as  the  statement  of  his 
views  by  an  acknowledged  leader,  for 
thorough  reading  later.  By  being  less 
prolix,  some  of  our  statesmen  would  not 
play  into  the  oculist’s  and  the  paper- 
manufacturer’s  hands;  but  if  the  report, 
whether  of  a speech  or  an  event,  is  not 
ample  enough  or  of  the  right  kind,  then 
write  to  the  editor,  who  will  have  a sur- 
prise. A sufficient  number  of  letters  of 
this  kind  will  reinforce  his  natural  incli- 
nations toward  a better  policy  in  the 
future. 

It  is  well,  also,  not  to  discount  ideal- 
ists and  theorists.  They  are  good  path- 
finders and  can  help  you  to  enjoy  the 
scenery,  though  they  may  be  poor  hands 
at  putting  in  an  inner  tube  or  curing 
engine  trouble.  A banker,  too,  may  not 
be  just  a hateful  money-maker;  he  may 
know  as  much  about  the  finances  of  a 
nation  as  a lawyer,  and  he  may  be  as 
honest  in  applying  his  knowledge  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  while  he  appeals  to 
fact  and  reason,  as  a politician  who 
titilates  the  public  fancy.  A labor  leader 


may  be  just  as  patriotic  as  an  employer. 
The  ruler,  who  is  both  judge  taking  evi- 
dence and  executive  giving  orders,  must 
depend  upon  carefully  chosen  experts. 

Everything,  in  the  long  run,  goes 
back  to  the  standards  of  ruler  and  subor- 
dinates. Holding  public  servants  up  to 
right  standards  and  practicing  them 
yourselves  under  old  laws  may  be  a surer 
cure  for  evils  than  new  laws.  Variation 
in  standards  has  been  resj)onsible  for  the 
decay  of  some  republics  and  for  the 
place  in  history  of  great  monarchies. 

All  foreigners  agree  that  in  no  nation 
is  common  intelligence  so  high  as  in  ours. 
They  take  this  view  of  us  as  individuals 
in  our  individual  affairs.  In  this  time  of 
heavy  taxes  and  tjie  increasing  influ- 
ence of  governmental  functions  upon  in- 
dividual fortunes,  a personal  interest 
more  substantial  than  abstract  patriot- 
ism calls  for  us  to  consider  the  business 
of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  as  earnestly  as  our  own 
work  and  the  welfare  of  our  own  family. 
Really,  a public  proclamation  is  not 
necessary  for  a trip  in  imagination  in  the 
nation’s  behalf  to  a mountain  top.  Each 
citizen  can  go  for  himself.  The  moun- 
tain top  being  imaginary,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for 

As  we  look  out  over  the  landscape 
with  our  information  in  hand,  we  can 
see  the  nature  of  the  whole,  its  place  in 
the  world  in  relation  to  other  nations,  in 
simple  outline,  and  look  ahead  to  its 
future  as  we  should  to  that  of  a corpora- 
tion in  which  we  are  all  stockholders. 
We  may  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
great  issues:  reform  of  governmental  ex- 
travagance, economic  reorganization  and 
the  man  to  take  charge  of  it,  public  edu- 
cation, the  League  of  Nations,  better 
transiK)rt  facilities,  a merchant  marine, 
reform  of  machine  politics,  or  the  cultu- 
ral necessity  of  better  standards? 

Having  made  up  our  minds  as  rulers 
as  to  our  policies,  call  in  the  managers 
and  the  experts  and  see  that  they  keep 
on  a straight  road  of  accomplishment 
and  do  not  merely  run  in  a circle  on  a 
race-track  to  develop  our  sporting  inter- 
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est  or  introduce  an  acrobatic  perform- 
ance to  distract  us.  It  is  a pity  that 
there  are  not  more  experts  in  Congress 
on  labor,  on  manufacture,  on  education, 
on  ethics,  as  well  as  on  politics,  in  order 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  floor  their  spe- 
cialized knowledge  in  dealing  with  com- 
plex modern  problems.  This  change  the 
rulers  may  work  if  they  choose.  To  my 
mind  it  is  the  most  important  govern- 
mental requirement  of  the  time. 

We  may  consider,  too,  as  we  look  out 
over  the  national  landscape,  how  to 
beautify  it,  as  we  would  our  own  farm. 
Its  beautification  is  the  best  kind  of 
prosperity,  the  soundest  recipe  for  na- 
tional homogeneity  rooted  in  the  soil  * 
and  kindling  an  interest  in  our  sur- 
roimdings  which  we  may  enjoy  on  foot 


or  in  a “ flivver  ” quite  as  keenly  as  in  a 
five -thousand -dollar  car.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  in  the  happiness 
that  the  Belgians  find  in  the  parks 
and  fields  of  their  garden  country, 
the  happiness  of  making  much  of  little 
things,  which  may  be  commended  to  our 
Bolshevists  and  Bolshevist  hunters,  too. 
Faith,  the  faith  of  the  scientist  in  his 
analyses,  of  tjie  religionist  in  religion, 
faith  in  work  and  in  better  things  to 
come,  is  the  inspiration  for  our  struggle 
to  win  a few  more  stepts  up  the  spiral 
staircase  of  human  progress,  instead  of 
giving  warrant  by  milling  to  the  philoso- 
pher’s disinterested  view  of  the  puzzle  of 
civilization : 

About  it  and  about;  and  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  1 went. 


PASTORAL 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

NOW  clover  taj)estries  are  hung 

From  hedgerows  far  to  hedgerows  nigh. 
And  winging  meadow-larks  have  flung 
Their  canticles  adown  the  sky. 

Deaf  must  he  be  who  has  not  heard 
The  golden  raptures  of  this  bird! 

Now  kingfishers  have  perched  and  preened 
On  wizened  branches  o’er  the  brook. 

And  poised  and  tilted  there,  and  leaned 
With  a side-shifting,  eager  look. 

How  blind  is  he,  how  dull  at  heart. 

Who  has  not  watched  them  dip  and  dart! 

Now  Sylvia,  with  bluet  frock. 

And  hair  like  king-cups  in  the  breeze. 

Has  left  behind  the  huddled  flock. 

And  sought  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

He  were  a dolt  who  could  withstand 
The  waving  of  her  lifted  hand! 
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toying  with  musical  comedy  until  she 
took  up  her  real  aim  in  life. 

To  be  the  subject  of  one  of  Anne 
Adair’s  interviews  in  The  Universal  was 
an  undoubted  distinction,  one  for  which 
Jimmy  had  long  been  angling  in  the 
interests  of  Daphne,  but,  aside  from 
that  fact,  Jimmy  saw  very  little  in  the 
article  to  excite  either  envy  or  indigna- 
tion. Daphne  realized  his  lack  of  re- 
sponse and,  snatching  the  sheets  from  his 
hand,  she  pointed  to  certain  paragraphs. 

“Read  that  again,”  she  commanded. 
“Just  read  it.” 

Jimmy  did  so: 

*‘But  what  do  you  do  when  you  are  not  on 
the  stage?”  (The  breathless  Anne  Adair  had 
ventured  to  ask  of  Jane  Carmody.) 

A far-away  look  came  into  the  great  blue 
eyes  which  have  held  their  thousands  spell- 
bound on  Broadway.  I have  seen  such  a look 
on  the  faces  of  mothers  with  babes  in  their 
arms. 

“ Do  I dare  tell  you?”  asked  the  yoimg  miss 
whom  1 had  known  only  as  a tantalizing, 
witchlike  figure  in  “The  Girl  Behind  the 
Scenes.” 

“Please  do,”  I begged,  for  something  had 
told  me  that  I was  about  to  be  given  a peek 
at  a phase  of  Miss  Carmody  which  she  had 
kept  hidden  from  the  world  in  general,  which 
she  had  treasured  as  something  sacred. 

For  a moment  her  big  blue  eyes  were  trou- 
bled, uncertain.  Then,  as  my  comprehending 
sQence  seemed  to  win  her  confidence,  she 
admitted: 

“I  will  tell  you.  It  is  my  books.” 

I looked  at  her  unbelieving  and  she  smiled 
mischievously. 

“I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  credit,”  she  said. 
“We  are  supposed  to  be  the  butterflies  of  the 
world,  but  let  me  show  you.” 

Rising,  more  like  a happy,  spontaneous 
child  than  like  a famous  artiste,  she  led  me 
into  a room  which  was  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  books,  nothing  but  books. 

“This,”  she  said,  “is  what  I call  my  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.*' 

My  eye  roved  over  the  rows  of  volumes. 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Balzac,  all  the 
classic  authors  were  there.  She  seemed 
amused  at  my  bewilderment. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  prettily,  “there  are  lots 
more  up  in  the  attic,  but  these  are  the  ones 
that  I like  to  have  near  me.” 


I caught  sight  of  one  red  volume  l>dng 
alone  on  the  table.  I picked  it  up.  It  was 
thumbed  and  worn  with  constant  study  on 
every  page.  It  was  a copy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  She  saw  my  look  and  flushed 
guiltily. 

“Yes,”  she  confessed,  “I,  too,  have  my 
ambitions.” 

Jimmy  looked  up  and  met  Daphne’s 
indignant  gaze. 

“Can  you  beat  it?”  Daphne  de- 
manded. Once  more  the  humming-bird 
flapped  its  wings  fiercely.  “She  didn’t 
go  on  to  say,  did  she,  that  she  had  rented 
that  house  in  Mount  Vernon  all  ready 
furnished  from  some  old  man  who  had 
gone  to  California  or  something?” 

For  the  first  time  Jimmy’s  eyes  twin- 
kled. The  idea  struck  him  not  merely  as 
funny,  but  also  as  a clever  professional 
stroke.  Personally,  Jimmy  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  had  been  Jane  Carmody ’s 
dainty  fingers  which  had  dog-eared  that 
copy  of  Juliet.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  dust  had  been  disturbed  all  sum- 
mer on  one  of  those  heavy  volumes,  but, 
all  the  same,  Jane  Carmody  had  just  the 
aristocratic  manner,  just  the  facile  lit- 
erary patter  to  play  up  prettily  to  such 
an  idea.  She  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
could  look  at  one  coyly  and  hint,  “You 
know  what  Maeterlinck  says — ” as  if  she 
really  knew  herself,  or  cared. 

“Well,”  demanded  Daphne,  “why 
can’t  you  feature  me  in  a story  or  two 
of  that  kind?” 

Jimmy  looked  at  the  table-cloth  un- 
happily. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  “that  kind  of  interview  is 
all  right  for  Jane  Carmody — ” 

With  needle-like  feminine  instinct 
Daphne  saw  through  his  evasion. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  demanded, 
“that  I can’t  do  the  high  intellectual 
just  as  well  as  Jane  Carmody?” 

As  a matter  of  fact  that  was  just  what 
Jimmy  did  mean.  He  had  extreme 
doubts  as  to  whether  Daphne  had 
oi>ened  a book  in  five  years,  but  he  could 
hardly  say  so. 

“Of  course  not,  Miss  Day,”  he 
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tellectual  stuff,  that’s  the  note  this  year 
and  you  know  it.  Does  Jane  CarnuKly 
think  slie’s  the  only  girl  who’s  ever  read 
Juliet?*" 

Jimmy  hung  his  head  in  silence,  for 
secretly  he  felt  that  Daphne  was  more 
than  half  right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  he 
did  not  wish  to  raise  an  issue  which 
w'ould  get  to  Bernstein’s  ears.  Bernstein 
was  the  producer  who  employed  them 
both,  and,  in  Bernstein’s  eyes,  his  favor- 
ite stars  could  do  no  WTong.  In  re- 
gard to  his  press  agent  he  had  no  such 
conviction. 

/‘Well,  Miss  Day,”  said  Jimmy,  slow- 
ly* ‘'you’re  the  doctor,  only  I can’t 
work  up  a plan  all  at  once.  I'll  have  to 
think.” 


pleaded.  ’‘\Miat  I meant  wms  that  the 
public  likes  you  in  one  particular  char- 
acter, if  you  see  wLat  I inean-^-the  sweet, 
timid,  ingenue  type,  almost  the  clinging 
vine  you  might  call  it.  Now"  if  you  ask 
me  frankly  what  I’d  do,  I'd  come  right 
back  with  something  homey— say  an  in- 
terview* on  how  your  greatest  pleasure  is 
to  cook  and  sew,  witli  pictures  of  you 
among  your  dogs,  for  instance,  or  among 
your  flowTrs  with  a big,  floppy  hat  and 
an  old  sun-ilial  in  the  picture.  By  Jove! 
That’s  it!  An  old  sun-dial  would  be 
great!  I know'  where  we  can  get  one.” 

With  a contemptuous  wave  of  her 
hand  Daphne  dismissed  his  feigned  en- 
thusiasm. 

”01d,  Jimmy,  old,”  she  scorned,  “In- 
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‘‘Oh,  drop  the  ‘Miss  Day,’”  replied 
Daphne,  with  impatience.  “It’s  only  in 
print  that  I mean  to  be  high  and  mighty, 
but  you  see  now  what  I want.” 

“I  see,”  answered  Jimmy,  without 
conviction.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
pushed  back  his  chair.  “I  hope  you’ll 
excuse  me.  Miss  Day — Daphne.  I’ve  got 
to  drip  away  now.  Every  Monday  after- 
noon I go  up  to  see  an  old  aunt  in  the 
Bronx.” 

Daphne  smiled,  but  Jimmy  Furlong 
really  did  have  an  aunt  in  the  Bronx,  and 
he  really  did  go  to  see  her.  He  had  done 
his  duty  like  a man  and  a nephew,  he 
was  thoughtfully  making  his  way  through 
a cross-street  back  to  the  Subway,  still 
carrying  Daphne’s  wholly  unreasonable 
whim  like  a load  on  his  mind,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  a thing  which  made  him 
come  to  a dead  stop  and  stare,  the  germ 
of  a great  idea  beginning  to  ferment  in 
his  mind. 

At  first  his  idea  was  not  highly  orig- 
inal. It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
frank  imitation  of  Jane  Carmody’s  coup; 
but  a press-agent’s  mind  is  trained  to 
take  a worn-out  idea  and  warp  it  into 
some  novel  shape.  On  the  steps  of  an 
old  brick  house  he  had  suddenly  seen  a 
huge  pile  of  books,  books  of  every  kind 
and  description,  big  books,  little  books, 
old  books,  new  books,  heaped  in  stacks 
and  overflowing  down  into  the  area-way. 
It  might  easily  have  been  a second-hand- 
book shop.  Indeed,  at  first  glance, 
Jimmy  had  thought  that  it  was,  but 
when  he  peered  around  into  the  area-way 
he  saw  that  the  door  was  boarded  and 
padlocked.  Looking  up  the  steps, 
Jimmy  for  the  first  time  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  a man  of  about 
his  own  age  was  calmly  sitting  among 
the  books,  smoking  a pipe  and  looking 
down  at  him  with  an  air  neither  friendly 
nor  hostile,  neither  curious  nor  incurious. 

The  man  on  the  steps  w^as  of  a type 
which  Jimmy  instinctively  characterized 
as  English  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause he  was  wearing  a loose  tw^eed  suit 
and  a cap  in  that  city  of  derbies  and 
form-fitting  serges.  He  doubted  very 


much  that  the  man  was  a dealer,  but  he 
felt  that,  in  sheer  decency,  he  must 
either  explain  himself  or  pass  on. 

“You  will  excuse  me,”  he  said,  “but 
the  sight  of  so  many  books  caught  my 
eye.  I am  a bit  of  an  amateur  myself.” 

Jimmy  had  been  treasuring  the  word 
“amateur,”  in  that  sense,  for  a long 
time,  hoping  for  some  chance  to  use  it. 
The  man  on  the  steps  made  no  reply,  and 
Jimmy  began  to  feel  rather  foolish. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I look  them  over?” 
he  asked. 

“Not  those  down  there,”  answered  the 
man.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  but,  like 
his  expression,  it  was  neither  friendly 
nor  unfriendly. 

Jimmy  picked  up  one  or  tw^o  of  the 
books  in  a perfunctory  w^ay,  feeling  that 
by  his  choice  and  his  interest  he  was 
likely  to  prove  or  disprove  his  claim  to 
being  an  “amateur.”  He  suddenly  de- 
cided to  force  the  issue  at  once. 

“Excuse  my  asking,  but  are  these 
books  for  sale?” 

The  man  on  the  steps  was  as  unmoved 
as  ever.  “ You  remember,”  he  answered, 
“w’^hat  Da\dd  Harum  said  about  the 
horse.  He  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  horse  that  wasn't  for  sale.” 

Jimmy  Furlong  looked  up  estimat- 
ingly.  Was  the  man  really  a dealer,  or 
w^hat?  His  gambling  spirit  was  suddenly 
roused. 

“What  will  you  take  for  the  lot?”  he 
asked. 

The  man  on  the  steps  looked  down 
over  his  collection  thoughtfully,  calmly 
puffing  his  pipe. 

“About  thirty  thousand  dollars,”  he 
answered,  quietly. 

Jimmy  whistled  and  drew  back.  He 
looked  up  suspiciously  to  see  w^hether  or 
not  the  man  w’ere  joking,  but  the  latter’s 
expression  had  not  changed  an  atom. 
Jimmy  picked  up  the  nearest  volume.  It 
didn’t  look  very  valuable  to  him. 

“What  are  they — first  editions?”  he 
ventured. 

The  man  above  him  laughed.  “That 
is  a great  phrase,”  he  said,  “ — ^first 
edition.  As  a matter  of  fact  I presume 
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that  subject.  From  any  other  viewpoint 
I don’t  know  what  their  value  may  be.” 

“But  why — ” began  Jimmy;  then 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
was  a remarkable  conversation  to  be 
having  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  He 
looked  up  at  the  man  on  the  steps  closely, 
and  something  in  his  attitude,  something 
that  he  had  seen  more  than  once  in  his 
career  among  well-dressed  but  improvi- 
dent actors,  raised  a sudden  suspicion  in 
his  mind. 

“ Look  here,”  he  demanded.  “ Pardon 
my  rudeness,  but  I have  i»een  there  my- 
self. Are  you  up  against  it?” 

The  man  smiled.  “In  what  way?” 

“I  mean — ” said  Jimmy,  cautiously. 
“I  don’t  want  to  butt  in,  but  have  you 
had  the  bounce?” 

The  man  above  him  laughed  heartily. 

“That’s  very  kind  of  you,”  he  said. 
“I  wondered  whether  any  one  would 
think  that.”  He  smiled,  as  if  chuckling 
to  himself,  and  then  went  on.  “To  tell 
the  truth,  I am  in  a fix,  but  it  is  not  what 
you  meant.”  He  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  door  behind  him.  “No,  this  is  not  a 
case  of  bounce,  but  a case  of  lockout.  I 
was  merely  waiting  here  until  a police- 
man should  come  along  to  watch  these 
books  while  I went  and  did  some  tele- 
phoning. I have  been  here  now  for 
nearly  two  hours  and  still  no  policeman.” 

“Well,  can’t  I go  and  telephone  for 
you?”  asked  Jimmy. 

The  man  puffed  his  pipe  thoughtfully 
for  a moment.  “To  tell  the  truth  I can’t 
tell  you  exactly  where  to  telephone.” 

Jimmy  looked  up  at  the  house.  The 
paint  was  jjeeling  from  the  door  and  the 
windows  stared  vacantly. 

“Do  you  live  here?”  he  asked. 

“ I thought  I did,”  replied  the  stranger, 
“but  it  seems  not.  The  place  belongs  to 
an  estate,  but  I have  always  had  the  run 
of  it.  This  afternoon  I had  my  book^ 
sent  down  from  the  country  expecting  to 
store  them  here.  I had  them  unloaded 
because  I thought  I could  get  the  key  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  who  has  it.  It  is  rather  a funny 
fix.  I don’t  dare  to  leave  the  books  to  go 


to  a telephone  and  I don’t  know  just 
where  to  telephone  if  I could  leave  them. 
It  looks  as  if  I might  be  here  indefinitely.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  them  to  a 
library?”  suggested  Jimmy. 

“Too  much  red  tape  and  fussy  old 
women.” 

Jimmy  pondered.  “Then  why  don’t 
you  take  them  to  a hotel?” 

The  man  on  the  steps  looked  at  him 
as  if  at  last  he  had  made  a real  sugges- 
tion. “They’d  think  me  insane,”  he  said, 
hesitating. 

“Nonsense,”  answered  Jimmy.  “Say, 
look  here,”  he  went  on;  then  he  paused 
with  an  inspiration.  Suddenly  in  one 
glorious  moment  the  troublesome  ends 
and  pieces  of  his  own  puzzle  had  begun 
to  fall  into  place  in  one  magnificent  plan. 
“Say,  look  here,”  he  repeated.  “Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Miss  Daphne  Day?” 

The  man  on  the  steps  slipped  cau- 
tiously back  into  his  non-committal  atti- 
tude. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  rude,”  he  said, 
“ but  if  you  are  about  to  introduce  your- 
self as  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  please 
don’t  bother.  I have,  I admit,  a clois- 
tered and  scholarly  air,  but  I am  not 
wholly  devoid  of  metropolitan  experi- 
ence.” 

Jimmy  laughed.  “No,”  he  said.  “I 
just  mentioned  Miss  Day  because  I 
thought  that  her  name  might  be  better 
known  than  mine.  I am  her  manager.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Jimmy 
had  thus  innocently  promoted  himself 
by  leaving  the  word  “publicity”  out  of 
his  actual  title  of  “publicity  manager.” 
He  took  out  his  card,  which  did  not  dis- 
pute him  since  it  read : 

Mr.  James  Furlong, 

The  Bernstein  Productions,  Inc. 
Morpheus  Theater  Building  N.  Y.  C. 

The  stranger  read  it  and  seemed  im- 
pressed. 

“I  haven’t  a card  of  my  own,”  he 
drawled,  “but  if  you  want  one  you 
might  take  one  of  those  books.  My 
name  is  written  in  most  of  them.  It  is 
Edward  Eaton.” 
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filled  Ixith  gabs  frotn  floor  to  rordi  foTcnng  'L  evening.  J.eayiug  Eatoii  in 

Jimiiiy  to  sit  be.side  the  dri  wr  of  one  chrirgeof  the  cabs,  he  h.‘i,stened  into  the 
and  Baton,  clutching  his  u!o.st  special  orjuite  foyer  of  the  J?aint  Hluyvesant,, 
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Eaton  positively  blossomed  in  the  rich 
atmosphere  of  the  Saint  Stuyvesant  and 
the  more  he  saw  of  his  guest  the  more 
Jimmy  was  forced  to  admire  his  air  of 
aristocratic  nonchalance.  They  went 
down  to  dinner  together,  and,  although 
Eaton  still  wore  his  rough  brown  suit, 
he  still  appeared  better  dressed  than 
half  the  wearers  of  evening  clothes  in  the 
room.  Jimmy  secretly  envied  him.  “The 
real  thing,”  he  chuckled  to  himself,  and 
wondered  just  how  that  commanding 
presence  could  be  blended  into  the  scheme. 

So  beautifully,  in  fact,  did  the  scheme 
grow  during  dinner  and  during  the 
evening  which  they  spent  together  look- 
ing over  the  really  remarkable  collection 
of  books  that  the  reckless  Jimmy  utterly 
forgot  the  one  person  who  was  eventu- 
aUy  to  play  the  leading  role  in  this  little 
comedy.  He  was  reminded  of  it  only 
when  Daphne  called  him  violently  on 
the  ’phone  on  the  following  morning. 

“Say,  look  here,  Jimmy,”  pleaded 
Daphne,  “what  in  the  world  are  you 
trying  to  do?” 

With  sudden  terror  Jimmy  thought  of 
a thousand  things  that  might  have  oc- 
curred. “What’s  happened?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  that’s  what  I’m  asking  you,” 
protested  Daphne.  “This  morning  the 
derk  called  me  up  and  told  me  that  he 
had  sent  some  tables  and  rugs  up  to  four- 
sixty-eight.  He  said  you  had  ordered 
them  for  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  they 
were  aU  right.  I couldn’t  imagine  what 
he  was  talking  about,  but  thought.  I 
would  go  and  find  out.  So  1 knocked  at 
the  door  of  four-sixty-eight.  A voice- 
said,  ‘Come  in,’  and  there  was  a strange 
man  in  a dirty  bath-robe,  smoking  a pipe, 
with  his  feet  on  the  table.” 

Jimmy  laughed.  “That’s  going  to  be 
your  background — ^Number  four-sixty- 
eight.” 

“Well,  it’s  a funny  kind  of  a back- 
ground,” retorted  Daphne,  and  Jimmy 
decided  that  he  had  better  hasten  to  the 
Saint  Stuyvesant. 

As  he  paused  at  the  desk  to  send  up 
his  name  to  Daphne,  the  day -derk 
handed  him  a note.  It  read: 

Vou  CXU.-^No.  844.— ao 
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My  dear  Mr.  Furlong, — have  tried  to 
get  you  on  the  ’phone  at  the  Morpheus  Thea- 
ter, but  nobody  answered. 

I got  in  touch  with  one  of  my  friends  this 
morning,  and  learned  that  a shooting-party 
with  which  I was  going  to  Canada  this  month 
was  anxious  to  start  right  away.  They  were 
raking  New  York  to  find  me.  I will  have  to 
hustle  my  preparations  at  once  and  take  the 
Montreal  express  to-night,  so  I am  taking  the 
liberty  of  asking  whether  I can  leave  my 
books  in  your  rooms  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

" If  I thought  that  this  would  be  any  ex- 
pense to  you  of  course  I would  not  do  it,  but 
as  you  say  that  you  keep  the  rooms  an3rway, 
perhaps  you  will  not  mind.  I cannot  let  you 
know  just  when  to  expect  me,  as  we  wiU  be 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  civilization. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  a fel- 
low-bookworm, 1 am, 

Yours  cordially, 
Edward  Eaton. 


At  first  reading  Jimmy  made  a 
grimace — five  or  six  weeks  and  that 
apartment  was  costing  twenty  dollars  a 
day,  but  then  he  realized  that  the  simple 
question  of  storage  might  be  solved  more 
cheaply.  The  main  thing  was  that  this 
marvelous  collection  was  in  his  hands 
for  four  weeks  at  least  with  no  one  to 
question  any  harmless  use  that  he  might 
make  of  it.  Just  what  a collection  it  was 
he  had  only  begun  to  realize  when  Eaton 
had  casually  pointed  out  volume  after 
volume  the  evening  before  while  Jim- 
my's trained  press-agent  mind  had 
stored  away  every  technical  phrase  as  a 
soft  blotter  might  absorb  ink. 

He  went  to  work  at  once.  By  lunch- 
time the  books  had  been  arranged  on 
shelves  and  tables,  rugs  had  been  care- 
fully spread,  and  No.  468  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  a book-lover's  sanctum  for 
years.  Late  in  the  afternoon  Daphne 
was  summoned  to  examine  her  treasures, 
but,  at  first  glance,  she  did  not  seem  to 
be  deeply  impressed  by  her  priceless  col- 
lection of  volumes  relating  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Her  intellectual  ambi- 
tions seemed  to  have  waned  overnight. 

“They  look  kind  of  shop-worn  to  me.** 

Jimmy  took  an  indignant  step  away 
from  her.  “My  heavens!  Daphne,”  he 
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exclaimed,  “if  you  bought  an  antique 
chair  or  an  antique  brooch  would  you 
expect  it  to  look  as  new  as  if  it  had  just 
come  from  a mail-order  house?” 

This  argument  reached  Daphne’s 
range  of  experience.  “Well,”  she  re- 
marked, “ I suppose  the  next  thing  to  do 
is  to  ask  in  the  reporters.”  . 

“Nothing  doing,  dear  girl,”  replied 
Jimmy.  “This  is  no  ordinary  press 
stunt.  This  is  going  to  be  my  little  mas- 
terpiece. You  don’t  understand  news- 
paper psychology.  If  I should  ask  the 
reporters,  what  should  I get?  A grudging 
little  paragraph  among  the  theatrical 
items,  next  the  paid  ads.  No,  sir,  I am 
not  going  to  ask  the  reporters  at  all.” 

Daphne  looked  disappointed.  “But 
if  you  don’t  tell  them  how  are  they  going 
to  know  that  I’ve  got  this  rare  bunch  of 
junk?” 

Jimmy  smiled.  “ I’m  going  to  let  them 
find  it  out  for  themselves,”  he  said, 
slowly.  “I  am  going  to  use  the  oldest 

trick  known  to  the  annals  of  press-agent 

• 

crime. 

He  walked  to  a table  and  picked  up 
an  old  manuscript  volume  done  on 
parchment  and  bound  in  sheepskin.  He 
held  it  in  front  of  Daphne’s  eyes. 

“Do  you  see  this  little  lad?  It’s  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  asked  Daphne. 

“ I’m  goingto  loseit,”  replied  Jimmy — 
“or,  rather,  you’re  going  to  lose  it.” 

Possibly  because . it  was  the  oldest 
trick  in  the  annals  of  press-agent  crime, 
because  it  had  faithfully  served  her  pro- 
fessional sisters  for  years  and  their  moth- 
ers before  them.  Daphne  at  last  had 
found  an  idea  that  pleased  her.  With 
growing  comprehension  she  stood  look- 
ing at  Jimmy  with  bigger  and  bigger 
eyes,  her  face  lighting  in  admiration. 

“Jimmy  Furlong,”  she  said,  “you’re 
a duck.” 

Basking  in  the  flow  of  her  tardy  ap- 
preciation, Jimmy  pointed  out,  one  after 
another,  the  beauties  of  his  scheme  much 
as  he  might  have  held  a jewel  to  the  light 
and  watched  the  sparkle  from  its  various 
facets. 


“Suppose,”  be  said,  “that  an  actress 
were  to  lose  a valuaUe  set  of  pearls, 
what  would  the  city  editors  say?  They 
would  laugh.  But  now  when  the  news 
comes  that  a musical-comedy  star  who 
is  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  any- 
thing except  high  kicking  and  lobster 
suppers  has  lost” — ^he  glanced  at  the 
book  in  his  hand — “has  lost  a copy  of 
De  Orx/fine  Imp.  Rom.  Sanciissimu  hand- 
illuminated  by  the  Cluny  monks  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  seems  all  broken  up 
by  the  loss,  w^hat  arc  those  same  city 
e^tors  going  to  say?  They  are  going  to 
say,  ‘Cassidy,  take  your  foot  in  your 
hand  and  beat  it  up  to  the  Saint  Stuy  ve- 
sant  to  see  whether  this  is  simply  another 
of  Jimmy  Furlong’s  press  stunts.’ 

“So  up  comes  Cassidy  and  what  does 
he  find?”  Jimmy  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  rows  and  rows  of  old  books.  “He 
finds  little  Miss  Daphne  Day  consoling 
herself  among  the  treasures  w^hich  she 
has  always  kept  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the 
prying  world.” 

With  these  gleeful  words,  Jimmy  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  the  rare  volume  by  hiding 
it  behind  a row  of  other  books  and  theh 
walked  out  to  shake  the  intellectual 
world. 

On  the  following  day,  in  every  morn- 
ing papier  in  New  York,  appeared  this 
four-inch  advertisement: 

$20,000  REWARD 
Lost 

BETWEEN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
AND  THE  SAINT  STUYVESANT  HOTEL 
A BROWN  PAPER  PARCEL  CONTAINING  AN 
ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  BOOK 

“dE  ORIGINE  IMP.  ROM.  SANCTISSIMl” 
MADE  BY  THE  MONKS  OF  CLUNY  IN  THE 
TENTH  CENTURY 

THE  ABOVE  REWARD  WILL  BE  PAID  FOR  ITS 
RETURN  TO 

MISS  DAPHNE  DAY 

SAINT  STUYVESANT  HOTEL 

Note. — As  this  book  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  any  attempt  to  dbpose 
of  it  otherw’ise  will  result  in  immediate  de- 
tection. 
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The  efifect  of  this  advertisement  lived 
-up  to  Jimmy’s  most  extravagant  dreams. 
On  the  morning  of  its  appearance  the 
lobby  of  the  Saint  Stuyvesant  was  lined 
with  reporters  hours  before  Daphne  was 
able  to  receive  them,  not  bemuse  the 
famous  star  was  making  her  leisurely 
toilet,  but  because  Jimmy  was  giving  her 
a last  dress  rehearsal,  partly  in  what  she 
was  to  say,  but  much  more  in  what  she 
was  not  to  say. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Daphne  received  the 
newspaper  men  in  a body  in  her  library 
— ^No.  468.  The  room  itself  had  been 
carefully  stage-managed,  and  so  had 
its  sole  occupant.  Just  enough  of 
Daphne’s  personal  belongings  had  been 
left  around  to  give  the  room  a feminine 
air,  while  Daphne  herself  was  wearing  a 
black-velvet  gown  with  a huge  silver 
chain  hanging  loosely  around  it  in  place 
of  a belt.  At  the  very  sight  of  her,  one’s 
mind  instinctively  leaped  back  to  dim, 
medieval  monasteries  and  patient  monks 
bending  over  hand-illuminated  volumes. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  rather  saddened, 
as  whose  face  would  not  be  after  such  a 
I0.SS  as  hers? 

Briefly,  she  related  to  her  wholly  sym- 
pathetic audience  the  plain  facts  of  the 
loss.  She  had  taken  the  book  to  show  it 
to  a certain  well-known  authority.  No, 
she  would  prefer  not  to  give  his  name,  as 
she  did  not  wish  to  subject  any  one  to 
unnecessary  publicity. 

After  leaving  the  house  of  this  well- 
known  savant  she  had  made  a few  pur- 
chases which,  curiously,  had  been  done 
up  in  a package  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  appearance  as  the  lost  volume. 
What  was  in  the  other  package?  No, 
she  had  no  objection  to  telling.  In  fact 
the  contrast  was  rather  ludicrous.  The 
other  package  contained  cosmetics,  “Al- 
though, of  course,”  as  Daphne  explained, 
“no  actress  ever  uses  such  things.”  An 
appreciative  laugh  went  over  the  group 
and  the  reporter  for  the  Evening  Day 
jotted  down  the  rough  note,  “One  pack- 
age sternly  monastic,  other  package  de- 
liciously feminine.” 

After  this,  as  Daphne  informed  her 


respectful  hearers,  she  had  stopped  in  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  she 
frequently  found  it  relaxing  to  spend  a 
quiet  hour  among  the  paintings.  “ Which 
paintings?”  Did  she  mind  saying?  Of 
course  that  depended  on  her  mood,  but 
this  afternoon  it  had  happened  to  be 
Corot.  The  rest  was  easy  to  imagine. 
When  she  had  returned  to  her  room  she 
had  found  that  she  was  carrying  only 
one  package — the  cosmetics. 

But  all  this  time  one  question  had 
been  hanging  on  twelve  pairs  of  lips, 
waiting  to  be  asked.  The  man  from  the 
Evening  Sphere  asked  it  at  last,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  frail  young  woman  in 
black  seemed  to  draw  back  into  her  shell 
of  reserve. 

“I  hoped  that  you  were  not  going  to 
ask  that,”  said  Daphne,  in  pretty  per- 
plexity— “how  I happened  to  have  this 
rare  book.  To  be  frank  with  you,  while 
these  old  books  have  become  a genuine 
hobby  with  me,  it  is  one  concerning 
which  I prefer  to  have  nothing  said,  for 
I do  not  pretend  in  the  least  to  be  a con- 
noisseur. If  I really  considered  myself 
an  expert  on  the  subject  I should  be  only 
teo  glad  to  talk  about  it,  but  anything  I 
could  say  would  only  sound  so  silly  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  really 
spent  their  lives  in  work  along  this  line.” 

Behind  the  keyhole  in  the  next  room 
Jimmy  Furlong  was  waving  his  tense 
fists  in  ecstasy.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
interview  which  he  had  written  out  and 
which  Daphne  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory. She  had  not  missed  a syllable. 
From  the  respectful  silence  which  fol- 
lowed he  knew  that  Daphne’s  words  had 
convinced  her  hearers  of  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  she  was  so  modestly  say- 
ing. The  silence  lasted  so  long  that 
Daphne  herself  was  able  to  pick  up  her 
written  lines  without  a break. 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  “if  you  care  to 
look  at  my  few  small  treasures — ” 

With  a murmur  of  appreciation  the 
reporters  spread  out  along  the  shelves, 
looking  respectfully  at  the  volumes  and 
trying  to  act  as  if  they  understood  some- 
thing about  old  books.  It  was  rather 
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a hollow  attempt,  however,  and  i:he 
Evening  Sphere  man  voiced  the  general 
wish: 

“Won’t  you  point  out  some  of  your 
most  notable  volumes,  Miss  Day?” 

It  was  like  taking  candy  from  a child, 
for  Jimmy  had  foreseen  some  such  ques- 
tion as  this,  and,  from  his  evening  with 
Eaton,  supplemented  by  an  hour’s  work 
with  an  encyclopedia,  he  had  prepared 
a brief  lecture  which  a barker  for  a 
dime  museum  could  have  delivered  with 
complete  conviction. 

Daphne  paused  just  long  enough  to 
appear  reluctant  and  then  began,  in  a 
quiet,  diffident  voice: 

“Possibly  you  know  that  the  larger 
part  of  my  books  are  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Of 
course  this  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Roman  Empire  of  Octavius,  but  was  the 
Germanic  structure  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  was  called  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, possibly  because,”  she  added,  with 
a smile,  “ it  was  neither  holy  nor  Roman 
nor  empire.” 

The  phrase  caught  the  ear  of  the  re- 
pK)rters  and  half  of  them  wrote  it  down, 
supposing  that  they  had  heard  an  orig- 
inal epigram.  None  of  them  interrupted, 
however.  None  of  them  dared  to  show 
his  ignorance. 

“Here,”  said  Daphne,  “is  a book 
which  is  modem,  but  is,  nevertheless,  one, 
of  my  greatest  treasures.  It  is  Bryce’s 
great  work,  signed  by  the  author  him- 
self.” 

For  eight  or  ten  minutes  Daphne  went 
on  like  the  exquisitely  trained  little  par- 
rot that  she  was,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  lift  one  book  from  the  shelves 
and  then  another.  Her  hearers  were  too 
much  amazed  to  notice  that  every  book 
she  picked  out  had  a tiny  slip  of  white 
paper  protruding  from  the  margins  and 
that  she  worked  systematically  from 
right  to  left. 

Precisely  as  the  lecture  was  due  to 
come  to  its  end,  the  telephone  pealed 
sharply  and  Jimmy,  at  the  other  end, 
whispered  a lot  of  gibberish. 

“Yes,”  replied  Daphne.  “No,  Mr. 


Bernstein,  not  yet.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Now?  Why,  yes,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  there.” 

She  turned  to  the  roomful  of  rejxirters. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  just  had  an  im- 
perative call  to  a special  rehearsal.  . I 
hope  that  you  will  excuse  me.  I am 
afraid  that  I have  bored  you  fearfully.” 

The  reporters  murmured  protests  and 
herded  themselves  into  the  hall,  their 
brains  reeling.  As  the  last  of  them  dis- 
appeared, Jimmy  burst  in  at  the  other 
door,  frantic  with  delight,  but  Daphne 
collapsed  in  a chair. 

“Zowie!”  she  gasped. 

Dusk  fell  that  day  on  a deliriously 
happy  Jimmy.  As  soon  as  the  evening 
papers  came  out  he  gathered  them  in  by 
handfuls,  and  not  one  of  them  disap- 
pointed him.  From  the  frankly  sensa- 
tional Record  to  the  staid  and  literary 
old  Uniony  not  a single  paper  had  failed 
to  give  the  story  a column  on  the  first 
page.  Indeed,  the  more  literary  the 
papers  were  and  the  more  inaccessible 
to  the  usual  press-agent  story  the  more 
they  had  warmed  to  this  one.  The 
Union,  in  fact,  talked  sagely  as  if  it  had 
been  wondering  for  years  where  that 
rare  copy  of  De  Origine  Imp.  had  been 
hiding  itself. 

There  was  no  longer  any  question  as 
to  who  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
little  affair.  Bernstein  had  only  to  be 
shown  six  first-page  stories  in  succession 
to  give  Jimmy  carte  blanche  to  go  as  far 
as  he  liked. 

The  morning  papers  on  the  following 
day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  carry  a 
“cold”  story  on  the  first  page,  but  one 
of  them  did  at  that,  and  all  of  them  gave 
generous  columns.  Daphne  and  Jimmy 
read  them  joyously  in  Daphne’s  “li- 
brary ” at  the  Saint  Stuy  vesant,  and  then 
Jimmy  outlined  his  further  plans  for 
Bernstein’s  money  and  Eaton’s  collec- 
tion. 

“There  is  a boy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,” he  said,  “who  is  crazy  to  write 
a play.  I am  going  to  get  ahold  of  him 
and  get  a list  of  about  five  experts  who 
really  might  know  what  this  collection 
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is  worth.  Then  on  Wednesday  we  will 
ask  them  all  down  here  for  a private 
exhibition.  I fixed  a matin6e  day  be- 
cause I thought — ” 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  interrupted 
Daphne.  “I  wouldn’t  go  through  that 
again  for  a million  dollars — especially 
with  a lot  of  people  who  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.” 

“That’s  what  I thought,”  replied 
Jimmy,  “but  it  would  be  a good  plan  for 
you  to  be  there  to  greet  them — sweet  and 
gracious  and  all  that,  and  then  hurry  off 
for  your  matin4e. 

“Then  at  the  same  time,”  he  contin- 
ued, “I  am  going  to  send  this  to  the 
literary  editors  of  the  various  papers — 
the  literary  editors,  mind  you,  not  the 
dramatic.” 

He  handed  Daphne  a typewritten 
sheet  which  read: 

So  much  attention  has  been  caUed,  by  the 
recent  unfortunate  loss  of  a priceless  vol- 
ume, to  the  rare  collection  of  books  on  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Daphne  Day,  the  dramatic  artiste,  and 
so  many  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
eminent  scholars,  that  Miss  Day  has  con- 
sented to  give  a small  private  exhibition  to 
a limited  number  of  experts.  If  you  would 
care  to  attend.  Miss  Day  most  cordially 
invites  you  to  the  Saint  Stuyvesant  Hotel 
on  Wednesday  next.  An  informal  luncheon 
wifi  be  served  at  one-thirty. 

“That  means  just  salad  and  choco- 
late handed  around  here  in  the  library,” 
explained  Jimmy.  “That  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  buzz  around  for  a 
moment  while  they  have  their  hands  full 
and  then  breeze  away.  For  aU  those 
professors  know,  a musical  comedy  plays 
a mating  every  day.” 

“Do  you  suppose  they  will  be  suspi- 
cious?” asked  Daphne.  “I  mean  the 
editors.” 

“I  don’t  care  whether  they  are  or 
not,”  retorted  Jimmy.  “They  will  come 
just  the  same.  They  can’t  afford  not  to. 
Even  a literary  editor  knows  news  when 
he  sees  it.” 

To  few  mortals  in  any  walk  of  life,  and 
still  fewer  press  agents,  is  it  given  to 


spend  six  days  as  delightful  as  those 
which  intervened  for  Jimmy  before  the 
eventful  Wednesday  on  which  Daphne 
was  to  hold  her  first  bibliographic  recep- 
tion. Jimmy  Furlong  had  turned  the 
supreme  trick  of  press  agenting.  He  had 
started  one  of  those  roUing  snowballs 
of  publicity  which  even  he  could  not 
have  stopped  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so. 

Stimulated  by  the  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  reward,  spurious  copies  of  De 
Oriffine  Imp.  Rom,  Sand,  were  sprout- 
ing up  in  every  part  of  the  city,  proving 
to  be,  on  closer  examination,  nothing 
more  than  old  books  in  modem  Italian 
or  tattered  Latin  commentaries.  Every 
paper  had  one  reporter  doing  nothing 
but  running  down  clues.  Second-hand 
dealers  on  the  East  Side  were  clawing 
frantically  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
book  that  was  offered  to  them,  while 
Jimmy’s  Columbia  student,  now  in  his 
own  seventh  heaven  of  being  at  last  a 
part  of  the  theatrical  world,  sat  all  day 
long  in  a private  oflBce  at  the  Saint 
Stuyvesant  casting  out  the  impositions 
which,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  were 
offered  for  the  reward.  His  task  was  not 
difficult,  for  the  lost  book  itself  was  lying 
peacefully  in  the  hotel  safe. 

In  it  all  Jimmy  basked  and  reveled. 
Bernstein  treated  him  now  like  a mati- 
nee idol  or  a prize  tenor;  the  manager  of 
the  Saint  Stuyvesant  gave  him  a black 
cigar  every  time  he  saw  him,  and  even 
at  the  Lambs  and  the  Friars  his  fellow- 
press  agents  did  not  chaff  him.  Silently 
they  all  doffed  their  hats  to  genius. 

Not  the  least  among  the  events  of  his 
glorious  week  did  Jimmy  enjoy  the 
preparations  for  the  great  reception. 
There  was  not  a detail  to  which  he  failed 
to  give  his  personal  supervision.  With 
the  advantage  of  her  previous  try-out. 
Daphne  was  learning  a few  quiet,  effec- 
tive lines  which  made  her  efforts  with  the 
reporters  sound  like  a badly  played 
melodrama. 

The  great  morning  dawned,  with 
Jimmy  more  nervous  than  Bernstein  had 
ever  been  for  the  opening  night  of  his 
biggest  production.  At  one  o’clock. 
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dressed  in  a braided  morning-coat  with 
silk  hat,  pearl  tie  and  gloves,  he  was  sit- 
ting impatiently  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Saint  Stuyvesant  glancing  over  the 
morning  papers,  for  every  day,  now,  the 
papers  brought  new  grist  to  his  mill. 
Half  the  literary  editors  had  sent  formal 
acceptances  to  Daphne’s  salon,  and  all 
of  them  had  inserted  at  least  a para- 
graph in  advance  about  it.  Jimmy 
shook  his  head  in  unbelief.  It  had  all 
been  so  ominously  easy.  It  must  be  too 
good  to  be  true.  It  was. 

Three  minutes  later  Daphne,  arrang- 
mg  the  flowers  in  No.  468,  was  startled 
by  the  cyclonic  entrance  of  a pale  and 
distorted  Jimmy. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!  You  scared  me. 
What’s  the  matter.?’’  she  gas])ed,  but 
Jimmy  only  shoved  a morning  paper 
into  her  hand  and  pointed  to  a news 
item. 

VALUABLE  LIBRARY  LOOTED 

OBEENWICH  HOME  OF  EDWARD  EATON  ROBBED 
OF  RARE  VOLUMES  DURING  ABSENCE 
OF  OWNER 

It  never  takes  the  eye  long  to  grasp  the 
details  of  bad  news.  Daphne  caught  the 
import  of  the  item  as  instantaneously  as 
Jimmy  had  done.  Mr.  Edward  Eaton,  it 
seemed,  was  no  less  a person  than  the 
secretary  of  the  Bibliographic  Society 
of  Manhattan,  a lecturer  at  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton,  an  Oxford  LL.D., 
and  the  author  of  several  recondite  vol- 
umes. His  country  house  at  Greenwich 
had  been  in  charge  of  a caretaker  who 
\’isited  it  every  week.  On  his  last  visit 
— But  what  was  the  use?  Jimmy  sank 
into  a chair  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

“Ohl  if  I only  had  a drink,”  he 
groaned,  “a  drink  o(  carbolic  acid.” 

Daphne  stared  at  him  pale  and  trem- 
bling. “What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

Jimmy  moaned  on,  unhearing.  “I’ll 
never  be  kind  to  any  one  again  in  my 
life.  If  I see  a blind  man  without  any 
arms  I’ll  kick  him  in  the  nose  and  rob 
him  of  his  pennies.” 

“But,  Jimmy,”  pleaded  Daphne, 


“what  could  have  been  that  man’s  ob- 
ject in  roping  us  into  it  the  way  he  did?” 

“Search  me,”  answered  the  anguished 
Jimmy.  “Blackmail  possibly.  More 
likely  he  knew  that  no  one  would  ever 
come  searching  for  stolen  goods  at  the 
most  expensive  hotel  in  New  York.” 

“We’ll  have  to  call  off  this  razzle  to- 
day,” mourned  Daphne.  “That’s  one 
thing  that’s  certain.” 

“But  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?” 
wailed  Jimmy.  “ I don’t  know  where  any 
of  those  men  live.  They’ll  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  Besides,  those  literary 
editors  will  love  being  called  hereon  a 
fake,  won’t  they?  You’ll  get  publicity 
with  a vengeance  then!” 

Jimmy’s  nerv'e,  however,  never  de- 
serted him  for  long,  although  he  still  sat 
with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“Jimmy,”  quavered  Daphne. 

“Be  still,  please,”  he  answered.  “I’m 
thinking.  I may  have  an  idea.” 

That  was  too  much  for  Daphne. 
“That’s  just  the  trouble  with  you,  your 
crazy  ideas.  If  you  hadn’t  insisted  on 
this  library  business  we  shouldn’t  have 
got  into  all  this  mess.  Now  they’ll  call 
me  a thief  and  a crook.  Bernstein  will  be 
wild.  My  career  will  be  ruined.” 

She  began  to  whimper  and  Jimmy  be- 
gan to  plead. 

“ I’ll  get  you  out  of  it,  Daph.  Honest, 
I will.  Just  let  me  alone  for  a minute. 
Just  let  me  think.  There’s  life  in  the  old 
brain  yet.” 

A moment  later  he  bounded  back  with 
his  old  resiliency. 

“Daph,”  he  cried,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
“I’ve  got  it.  We’ll ^nd  those  books!” 

“Find  the  books?”  answered  Daphne, 
dully.  “ What  good  is  that  going  to  do 
us?  That  cheap  trick  is  killed.” 

“Not  that  one  book,”  answered 
Jimmy,  in  excitement.  “The  whole  bally 
lot  of  them.  You  are  going  to  find  the 
stolen  Eaton  collection!” 

Automatically  his  mind  leaped  into  his 
usual  press-agent  phraseology.  He  saw 
his  second  great  hit  rising  out  of  the 
ashes  of  his  first. 

“Miss  Daphne  Day,”  he  rattled  on. 
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ieverishly,  “aipeady  well  known  as  a 
(amous  collector,  of  course  always 
haunts  the  second-hand-book  shops. 
Known  to  all  the  dealers.  One  day,  near 
a second-hand  store  in  the  Bronx,  sev- 
eral books  were  offered  her  by  a stranger 
for  two  dollars.  Her  trained  eye  saw  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  a find.  Stranger 
told  her  he  could  get  her  more.  Pur- 
chased the  lot  for  a song.  Did  not  ex- 
amine them  for  days.  Too  busy  playing 
at  the  Morpheus.  When  she  did  she 
found  that  they  were  priceless.  Her 
suspicions  aroused.  That's  why  she  took 
the  book  to  a well-known  savant  as  told 
in  a recent  issue.  That  explains  why  she 
did  not  care  to  tell  the  reporters  where 
she  got  De  Rom.  Imp.  Hop>ed  to  locate 
stranger.  Never  seen  him  since.  Only 
learned  by  to-day’s  paper  of  Eaton’s 
robbery.  ’Nother  set  of  first  - page 
stories.  Far  bigger  sensation  than  the 
first.  Knockout!” 

Daphne  was  not  so  confident.  “But 
the  experts,”  she  said.  “They  will  be 
here  in  a minute.” 

Jimmy’s  jaw  dropped.  He  stood  a 
moment  blinking  in  thought,  but  his 
mind  was  now  running  on  high.  Sud- 
denly he  snapped  his  fingers. 

“Got  it!”  he  cried.  “Tell  those  ex- 
perts you  asked  them  down  on  the  q.  t. 
to  confirm  your  suspicions.  If  the  Eaton 
collection  is  really  famous  they  w’ill 
know  it  at  a glance.”  Then  again  he 
went  pale.  “Yes,”  he  said,  in  a dead, 
hopeless  voice,  “ they’d  be  a fine  bunch 
of  boobs  if  they  didn’t  know  it — with 
Eaton’s  name  written  in  the  front  of 
every  book.” 

Daphne  almost  collapsed,  but  even  at 
that  blow  Jimmy  refused  to  give  in.  He 
walked  to  the  bookcase  and  picked  out 
the  first  volume.  That,  at  least,  was  not 
marked.  His  hope  revived  and  he  ex- 
amined the  second.  Neither  was  that. 
The  third  was  marked  and  he  threw  it 
to  the  floor.  The  sixth  was  also  marked 
and  went  into  the  discard,  but  out  of 
the  first  dozen  books  he  examined  those 
were  the  only  ones  that  bore  Eaton’s 
name. 


“Quick,  Daph,”  he  cried,  “you  take 
the  bottom  row  and  I’ll  take  the  top.” 

Frantically  they  set  to  work,  their 
hands  going  like  jig-saws  and  the 
marked  books  flying  over  their  shoulders 
like  grain  out  of  a chute.  At  last  Jimmy 
stood  up  and  mopped  his  brow. 

“That’s  all,”  he  said.  “Now  let’s 
hustle  these  into  the  bedroom  and  then 
see  what  we’ve  got  left.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  they  had  far  more 
left  than  they  had  expected,  and,  as 
Jimmy’s  newly  expert  eye  was  able  to 
see,  they  had  all  of  the  best  ones.  He  had 
not  been  an  expert  long  enough  to  know 
that  a real  collector  does  not  mar  his 
prize  treasures  even  with  his  own  name. 
Hastily  they  arranged  the  remainders 
and  then  stood  back  with  their  first  sigh 
■of  relief.  Proudly  they  looked  at  the 
result  of  their  labors  and  then  at  each 
other. 

Daphne’s  eyes  suddenly  twinkled  and 
over  Jimmy’s  haggard  face  spread  a 
broad  grin.  With  a simultaneous  im- 
pulse they  grasped  eacdi  other’s  hands  in 
a shake  of  appreciation. 

The  telephone  rang.  Daphne’s  hand 
shot  from  Jimmy’s  and  went  to  arrang- 
ing her  hair. 

“There’s  theBrst  of  the  experts,”  said 
Jimmy.  “You  answer.  I’m  not  sup- 
posed to  be  here  just  yet.” 

Once  more  perfectly  composed. 
Daphne  went  to  the  ’phone. 

“Helleou,”  .she  said,  in  a low,  mod- 
ulated voice.  . . . “Who?  . . . 'V^at?” 
She  clapped  her  hand  over  the  mouth- 
piece and  turned  to  Jimmy,  aghast. 
“My  gosh!  It’s  Eaton!” 

Jimmy  stared.  “Which  Eaton?” 

“Your  Eaton.  The  man  in  the  dirty 
bathrobe.” 

“ Tell  him  to  wait.  I’ll  be  right  down,” 
said  Jimmy. 

Daphne  did  so  and  Jimmy  paced  back 
and  forth. 

“Daph,”  he  said  slowly,  “it’s  up  to 
you  this  time.  .I’ll  go  down  and  find  out 
all  I can.  If  he  really  is  Eaton  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  I hate  to  do  it,  but 
we  must.  You  have  got  to  take  him  to 
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the  matinee  with  you.  I will  fix  it  up 
somehow.  Look  at  him  soulful  all  the 
way  down;  plant  him  in  a stage  box  and 
don’t  take  your  eyes  off  him  during  the 
whole  performance.  After  the  show  take 
him  to  tea  somewhere  and  don’t  let  him 
get  back  here  until  six  o’clock.  I will  be 
waiting  for  you  in  the  foyer. 

’“Now  get  this  right,”  he  continued, 
still  pacing  back  and  forth.  “Some  of 
those  experts  may  be  here  before  I get 
back.  !^gin  shoving  food  at  them  the 
minute  they  come  in.  Then  watch  for 
me.  When  I come  back,  if  I shake  my 
head,  that  means  that  the  fellow  down- 
stairs is  a crook  and  I have  kicked  him 
out  and  told  him  to  beat  it.  If  I nod  my 
head  that  means  that  he  is  really  Eaton. 
In  that  case  make  your  excuses,  get  on 
your  things  and  meet  me  at  the  eleva- 
tor.” 

Jimmy  looked  at  his  watch  and  went 
out  at  a run.  As  he  left  one  elevator  at 
the  main  floor  a group  of  men  with 
spectacles  and  gray  beards  were  enter- 
ing the  other,  asking  for  468.  Jimmy 
glanced  around  the  foyer,  saw  that  the 
house  detective  was  within  hail,  then 
walked  heartily  toward  Eaton,  whom 
he  saw  standing  casually  by  the  news- 
stand. 

“Hello!”  hailed  Jimmy,  cheerfully. 
“Why  aren’t  you  in  Canada?” 

“Because  my  caretaker  is  an  ass,” 
replied  Eaton. 

“ What’s  he  done  now?”  asked  Jimmy, 
innocently. 

“Well,  you  know  that  I went  up  to 
Greenwich  myself  last  Monday  week 
and  took  my  books  out,  leaving  a note  as 
big  as  an  ice- ticket  tied  to  the  kitchen 
faucets  which  he  is  supposed  to  inspect. 
Then  he  comes  in,  sees  that  the  books 
are  gone,  and,  without  looking  any  far- 
ther, catches  me  clear  back  on  the  trail 
in  Canada  wdth  a telegram  saying,  ‘Re- 
turn at  once,  very  serious  news’ — noth- 
ing but  that.  I thought  the  place  had 
burned  down  at  the  very  least.” 

“I  see,”  said  Jimmy,  guardedly,  his 
usually  competent  mind  utterly  at  a loss 
to  know  what  to  believe  and  what  not  to 


believe.  “Do  you  want  your  books?" 
he  asked,  vaguely. 

“ Are  they  in  your  way?”  asked  Eaton, 
in  evident  surprise. 

The  naturalness  of  that  question  con- 
vinced Jimmy.  “Not  in  the  slightest,’* 
he  answ^ered,  heartily.  He  thought  a 
moment,  then  asked,  “What  are  yon 
doing  this  afternoon?” 

“Cursing,”  replied  Eaton. 

Jimmy  smiled.  “ Well,  look  here,”  he 
suggested.  “Miss  Day  and  I are  going 
down  to  a matinee  of  her  show.  Why 
don’t  you  come  with  us?  It  might  amuse 
you  to  go  behind  the  scenes.” 

“Well,  really,”  protested  Eaton.  “I 
don’t  want  to  saddle  myself  on  you  as 
well  as  my  books.” 

“Rot,”  replied  Jimmy,  and,  before 
his  guest  could  invent  excuses,  he  was 
rushing  away  to  give  Daphne  her  cue. 

A moment  later  the  three  stood  to- 
gether in  the  lobby.  Daphne  and  Eaton 
laughing  over  their  previous  informal 
encounter.  As  hastily  as  he  could, 
Jimmy  hustled  them  into  a taxi  with  the 
remark  that  he  would  join  them  at  the 
theater  and  then  turned  back  to  the 
elevator.  The  task  of  facing  the  experts 
looked  like  child’s  play  compared  to 
what  he  had  just  gone  through. 

He  was  indeed  in  a mood  almost 
hilarious  when  he  approached  the  open 
door  of  Daphne’s  “ library  ” and  found  it 
filled  with  black  coats  and  gray  beards, 
the  owners  of  all  of  them  looking- around 
helplessly  for  some  one  to  act  as  host. 
With  a fine  show  of  gaiety  Jimmy  started ' 
in  grandly,  but  some  one  grabbed  him 
by  the  sleeve  and,  turning,  he  found  the 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Sphere.  Beside 
hifn  was  standing  a stout,  dignified  gen- 
tleman with  a gray  beard. 

“Mr.  Furlong,”  said  the  dramatic 
editor,  “ I wonder  whether  you  know  Mr. 
Edward  Eaton,  the  secretary  of  the 
Bibliographic  Society  of  Manhattan?” 

At  the  words  Jimmy  felt  a coldi  sick 
feeling  creeping  up  -from  his  hands  to  his 
shoulders  and  down  to  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  and  at  the  same  moment  he  felt 
his  face  growing  fiery  red.  He  looked  at 
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the  elderly  gentleman  closely.  He  dared 
not  reply  a “yes”  or  a “no.”  He 
merely  rep)eated,  courteously: 

“Mr.  Edward  Eaton?” 

The  editor  noticed  his  blank  stare  at 
the  gray-bearded  gentleman,  and  sud- 
denly seemed  to  recall  himself. 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “I  thought  you  had  met  Pro- 
fessor Martin.  Professor  Martin,  Mr. 
Furlong.  Yes,”  he  resumed,  “ I thought 
I caught  sight  of  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  lobby 
below,  and  wondered  whether  he  were 
famihar  with  this  collection.  He  is  the 
best-known  authority  in  America  on  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.” 

Like  a man  who  suddenly  waked 
from  a horrible  dream,  Jimmy  recovered 
himself  and  became  all  smiles  and  at- 
tention. 

“Mr.  Eaton?  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Eaton,”  he 
said.  “ I did  not  quite  catch  you  at  first. 
Yes,  indeed,  I know  Mr.  Eaton.  I ex- 
pected a few  minutes  ago  that  we  should 
have  him  with  us  this  afternoon,  but  I 
have  just  learned  that  he  will  not  be 
here.  Mr.  Eaton?  Familiar  with  this 
collection?  I should  say  he  wasi  Why, 
I really  believe  that  Mr.  Eaton  is  more 
familiar  with  this  collection  than  Miss 
Day  is  herself.”  He  rubbed  his  hands 
genially.  “Now,  gentlemen,  what  would 
you  like  to  look  at  first?” 

It  was  not  six  o’clock  by  any  means 
when  Daphne  and  Eaton  returned  to  the 
foyer  of  the  Saint  Stuyvesant.  It  was 
nearer  seven,  and  both  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  their  extended  tea.  Daphne 
sailed  up  to  Jimmy,  who  was  slouched 
in  a chair  recuperating  by  inches. 

“Jimmy,”  she  burst  out,  “I  couldn’t 


help  it.  I told  him  the  whole  story  going 
down  in  the  cab,  and,  Jimmy,  he’s  a real 
sport.” 

The  grinning  face  of  Eaton,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  testified  to  this  last, 
as  did  his  words. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  “ that  you  both  had 
better  have  dinner  with  me,  if  Miss  Day 
is  not  afraid  of  being  late  for  her  evening 
performance.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  anything  now,”  re- 
plied Daphne.  “ I have  known  the  worst 
that  a woman  can  know.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the 
small  dining-room  Eaton  lifted  his  glass 
of  wholly  inadequate  mineral  water. 

“Well,”  he  proposed,  “here’s  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Bronx!** 

“Don’t  speak  that  word,  Bronx,** 
moaned  Jimmy.  “ I need  one  too  badly.** 

Daphne  looked  at  him.  “Why?  What 
kind  of  an  afternoon  did  you  have?’* 

“Oh,  fine!”  mocked  Jimmy,  hollowly. 
He  told  his  story;  then,  instinct  slowly 
beginning  to  stir  within  him  again,  he 
added; 

“That  reminds  me,  Daph.  The  dra- 
matic editor  of  the  Sphere  was  quite 
taken  with  your  collection.  He  wants  to 
run  a picture  of  you  in  the  Sunday  sup- 
plement. That  would  be  a big  thing. 
He  suggested  one  with  your  books  as  a 
backgroimd.” 

Solemnly,  piously.  Daphne  lifted  her 
hand. 

“Never  again,**  she  vowed,  “ne-vur 
again.  If  he  wants  to  print  something 
I’ll  have  one  taken  among  my  jelly- 
fish, or — wait  a minute.  What  was  that 
you  were  saying  the  other  day  about  an 
old  sun-dial?” 
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PART  I 


\The  avihoT  of  this  series  of  four  articles  is  a well-kn/oimi  historical  student  tcho, 
as  one  of  his  friends  once  >aid^  is  more  interested  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  He 
studies  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  His  chief  attention  has  been  devoted  not  to 
kings  and  popes,  tears  and  boundary  lines,  but  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  ideas,  the  comings 
and  goings  of  beliefs  and  opinions.  It  is  the  past  of  the  human  mind  that  he  treats  in 
these  articles,  with  a view  to  promoting  Us  freedom  and  further  expansion.  He  makes 
plain  the  historical  reasons  for  our  intellectual  bondage,  and  points  the  way  of  escape 
and  the  consequent  lightening  of  the  world's  burden  of  stupidUy,  blindness,  and  routine. 
The  mind  of  man  is  evidently  still  in  the  making,  and,  historically  viewed,  has  as  yet 
realized  but  few  of  the  infinite  possibilities  before  U, — The  Editor.] 


That  gracious  philosopher,  Mr. 

Samuel  Crothers,  has  pointed  out 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  excusing  a 
change  in  our  opinions  by  saying, 
“When  I come  to  think  of  it.”  This 
suggests  the  grave  question  whether  or 
no  a great  part  of  our  views  would  not 
have  to  be  revised  if  only  we  came  to 
think  of  them.  Few  of  us  take  the  pains 
to  study  the  origin  of  our  cherished  con- 
victions; indeed,  we  have  a natural  re- 
puguauce  to*  so  doing,  and  a tremendous 
propensity  to  rush  to  their  defense  when 
they  are  called  in  question.  In  short, 
we  like  to  continue  to  believe  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  accept  as  true, 
and  the  resentment  aroused  when  doubt 
is  cast  upon  any  of  our  assumptions 
leads  us  to  seek  every  manner  of  excuse 
for  clinging  to  them.  The  result  is  that 
most  of  our  so-called  reasoning  consists 
in  finding  arguments  for  going  on  behev- 
ing  as  we  do. 

I remember  years  ago  attending  a 
public  dinner  to  which  the  Governor  of 
the  state  was  bidden.  The  chairman 
explained  that  His  Excellency  could  not 
be  present  for  certain  “good”  reasons; 
what  tlxe  “real”  reasons  were  the  pre- 
siding oflBcer  said  that  he  would  leave  us 


to  conjecture.  This  distinction  between 
“good”  and  “real”  reasons  is  one  of  the 
most  clarifying  and  essential  in  the  whole 
realm  of  thought.  We  can  readily  give 
what  seem  to  us  “good”  reasons  for 
being  a Catholic  or  a Mason,  a Republi- 
can or  a Democrat,  an  adherent  or  op- 
ponent of  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
the  “real”  reasons  are  usually  on  quite 
a different  plane.  Of  course  the  im- 
portance of  this  distinction  is  popularly, 
if  somewhat  obscurely,  recognized.  The 
Baptist  missionary  has  always  been 
ready  enough  to  see  that  the  Buddhist 
was  not  such  because  his  doctrines 
would  bear  careful  inspection,  but  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  bom  in  a 
Buddhist  family  in  Tokio.  But  the 
Baptist  fails  to  see  that  his  own  par- 
tiality for  certain  doctrines  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  mother  was  a member  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Oak  Ridge. 
A savage  can  give  all  sorts  of  reasons  for 
his  belief  that  it  is  dangerous  to  step  on 
a man’s  shadow,  and  a newspaper  editor 
can  advance  plenty  of  arguments  against 
allowing  women  to  vote.  But  neither 
of  them  may  know  how  he  happens  to 
be  defending  his  particular  opinion. 

The  “real”  reasons  for  our  behefs  are 
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concealed.  As  we  grow  up  we  simply 
adopt  the  ideas  presented  to  us  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters  as  religion,  family 
relations,  property,  business,  our  eoun- 
tiy,  and  the  state.  We  unconsciously 
absorb  them  from  our  environment. 
They  are  persistently  whispered  in  our 
ear  by  the  group  in  which  we  happen  to 
live.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Trotter  has 
pointed  out,  these  judgments,  being  the 
product  of  suggestion  and  not  of  reason- 
ing, have  the  quality  of  perfect  obvious- 
ness, so  that  to  question  them  “is  to 
the  believer  to  carry  scepticism  to  an 
insane  degree,  and  will  be  met  by  con- 
tempt, disapproval,  or  condemnation, 
recording  to  the  nature  of  the  belief 
in  question.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  entertaining  an  opinion  about 
the  basis  of  which  there  is  a quality  of 
feeling  which  tells  us  that  to  inquire  into 
it  would  be  absurd,  obviously  unneces- 
sary, unprofitable,  undesirable,  bad 
form,  or  wicked,  we  may  know  that  that 
opinion  is  a non-rational  one,  and  prob- 
ably, therefore,  founded  upon  inade- 
quate evidence.”  Opinions,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  the  result  of  experience 
or  of  honest  reasoning  do  not  have  this 
quality  of  “primary  certitude.”  I re- 
inember  when  as  a youth  I heard  a group 
of  business  men  discussing  the  question 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  I was  out- 
raged by  the  sentiment  of  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  party.  As  I look 
back  I had  at  the  time  no  interest  in  the 
matter  and  certainly  no  least  argument 
to  urge  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  which  I 
had  been  reared.  But  neither  my  per- 
sonal indifference  to  the  issue  nor  the 
fact  that  I had  previously  given  it  no 
attention  served  to  prevent  an  angry 
resentment. 

This  spontaneous  and  loyal  support  of 
our  preconceptions — this  process  of  find- 
ing “good  ” reasons  to  justify  our  routine 
beliefs — is  known  to  modem  psycholo- 
gists as  “rationalizing,” — clearly  only  a 
new  name  for  a v’ery  ancient  thing.  Our 
“good”  reasons  ordinarily  have  no  value 
in  promoting  honest  enlightenment  be- 
cause they  are  urged,  not  in  any  sincere 


attempt  to  examine  the  soundness  of 
our  belief,  but  in  order  to  justify  our- 
selves for  continuing  to  believe  w^t  we 
already  do.  I do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  “real”  reasons,  even  if  they 
could  be  come  at,  would  have  any 
greater  weight  than  the  “good”  ones, 
but  by  showing  up  the  origins  of  our 
beliefs  and  how  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  to 
the  present  day,  they  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  try  at  least  to  arrive  at 
sounder  conclusions.  The  “good”  rea- 
sons make  an  ap])eal  to  accepted  stand- 
ards and  current  logic;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  show  the  “soundness”  of  a 
beUef. 

The  “real”  reasons,  explaining  how  it 
is  we  happen  to  hold  a particular  belief, 
are  chiefly  historical.  Chur  most  impor- 
tant opinions — thase,  for  example,  ^v- 
ing  to  do  with  traditional,  religious,  and 
moral  convictions,  property  rights,  pa- 
triotism, national  honor,  the  state,  and 
indeed  all  the  assumed  foundations  of 
society — ^are,  as  I have  already  sug- 
gested, rarely  the  result  of  reasoned 
consideration,  but  of  unthinking  ab- 
sorption from  the  social  environment 
in  which  we  live.  Consequently  they 
have  about  them  a quality  of  “elemen- 
tal certitude.”  and  we  resent  doubt  or 
criticism  cast  upon  them.  So  long, 
however,  as  our  emotions  thus  dominate 
our  beliefs,  we  are  obviously  unable  to 
examine  them  dispassionately  and  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent  they  are  suited  to 
the  novel  conditions  and  social  exigen- 
cies in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

The  “real”  reasons  for  our  beliefs,  by 
making  clear  their  origins  and  history, 
can  do  much  to  dissipate  this  emotional 
blockade  and  rid  us  of  our  prejudices  and 
preconceptions.  Once  this  is  done  and 
we  come  critically  to  examine  our  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  we  may  well  find  some  of 
them  sustained  by  experience  and  honest 
reasoning,  while  others  must  be  revised 
to  meet  new  conditions  and  our  more 
extended  knowledge.  But  only  after  we 
have  undertaken  such  a critical  examina- 
tion in  the  light  of  experience  and  mod- 
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em  knowledge,  freed  from  any  feeling  of 
“primary  certitude,”  can  we  claim  that 
the  “good”  are  also  the  “real”  reasons 
for  our  opinions. 

Such  a critical  examinaticm  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs  and  opinions  is  all 
the  more  important  because  of  the  gen- 
eral bewilderment  in  which  thoughtful 
men  find  themselves  to-day.  When  they 
contemplate  the  shocking  derangement 
of  luunan  affairs  which  now  prevails  in 
most  civilized  countries,  including  our 
own,  even  the  best  minds  are  puzzled 
and  imcertain  in  their  attempts  to  grasp 
the  situation.  The  world  seems  to  de- 
mand a moral  and  economic  regen- 
erati<Hi  which  it  is  dangerous  to  post- 
pone, but  as  yet  impossible  to  under- 
stand and  direct.  The  preliminary  in- 
tellectual regeneration  which  would  put 
our  leaders  in  a position  to  determine 
and  control  the  course  of  affairs  has  not 
taken  place.  We  have  unprecedented 
conditions  to  deal  with  and  novel  ad- 
justments to  make — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  we  nlso  have  a 
great  stock  of  scientific  knowledge  un- 
known to  our  grandfathers  with  which 
to  operate.  So  novel  are  the  conditions^ 
so  copious  the  knowledge,  that  we  must 
undertake  the  arduous  task  of  recon- 
sidering a great  part  of  the  opinions 
about  man  and  his  relations  to  his  fel- 
low-men which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  previous  generations,  who 
lived  in  far  other  conditions  and  p>os- 
sessed'  far  less  information  about  the 
world  and  themselves.  We  have,  how- 
ever, first  to  create  an  unprecedented 
attitude  of  mind  to  cope  with  unprece- 
dented conditions  and  to  utilize  im- 
. precedented  knowledge.  This  is  the  pre- 
liminary and  most  diflScult  step  to  be 
taken — far  more  diflScult  than  one  would 
suspect  who  fails  to  realize  that  in  order 
to  take  it  we  must  overcome  inveterate 
natural  tendencies  and  artificial  habits 
of  long  standing.  How  are  we  to  put 
ourselves  in  a position  to  come  to  think 
of  things  that  we  not  only  never  thought 
of  before,  but  are  most  reluctant  to  ques- 


tion? In  short,  how  are  we  to  open  our 
minds  and  rid  oursd^ves  of  current  preju- 
dices? . 

As  a historical  student  wiio  for  a good 
many  years  has  been  especially  engaged 
in  coming  to  think  how  we  happen  to 
have  the  ideas  and  convictions  about 
mankind  and  human  relations,  which 
now  prevail,  the  writer  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  history  can  at  least  shed 
a great  deal  of  light  on  our  present  pre- 
dicaments and  bepuzzlement.  I do  not 
mean  by  history  that  conventional 
chronicle  of  remote  and  irrelevant 
events  which  embittered  the  youthful 
years  of  many  of  us,  but  rather  a study 
of  how  man  has  come  to  be  as  he  is  and 
to  believe  as  he  does.  No  historian  has 
so  far  been  able  to  make  the  whole  story 
very  plain  or  popular,  but  a number  of 
considerations  are  obvious  enough,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  some  day 
to  popularize  them.  I venture  to  thii^ 
that  if  certain  seemingly  indisputable 
historical  facts  were  generally  known 
and  accepted,  and  permitted  to  play  a 
daily  part  in  our  thought,  the  world 
would  forthwith  be  a very  different  place 
from  what  it  now  is.  We  could  then 
neither  delude  oiurselves  in  the  simple- 
minded  way  we  now  do,  nor  could  we 
take  advantage  of  the  primitive  igno- 
rance of  others.  All  our  discussions  of 
social,  industrial,  and  political  reform 
would  automatically  be  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  of  insight  and  fruitfulness. 

In  one  of  those  brilliant  divagations 
with  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  wont  to 
enrich  his  romances  he  says: 

When  the  intellectual  history  of  tills  time 
comes  to  be  written,  nothing,  I think,  will 
stand  out  more  strikingly  than  the  empty 
gulf  in  quality  between  the  superb  and  richly 
fruitful  scientific  investigations  that  are  go- 
ing on,  and  the  general  thought  of  other  edu- 
cated sections  of  the  commimity.  I do  not 
mean  that  scientific  men  are,  as  a whole,  a 
class  of  supermen,  dealing  with  and  thinking 
about  everything  in  a way  altogether  better 
than  the  common  run  of  humanity,  but  in 
their  field  they  think  and  work  with  an  in- 
tensity, an  integrity,  a breadth,  boldness, 
patience,  thoroughness,  and  faithfulness — 
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excepting  <Hily  a few  artists — ^which  puts 
their  work  out  of  all  comparison  with  any 
other  human  activity.  . . . 

In  these  particular  directions  the  human 
mind  has  achieved  a new  and  higher  quality 
of  attitude  and  gesture,  a veracity,  a self- 
detachment and  self-abnegating  vigor  of 
criticism  that  tend  to  spread  out  and  must 
ultimately  spread  out  to  every  other  human 
affair. 

No  one  even  most  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  achievements  of  stu- 
dents of  nature  during  the  past  three 
centuries  can  fail  to  see  that  their 
thought  has  been  astoundingly  effective 
in  constantly  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  from  the  hugest  nebula  to 
the  tiniest  atom;  moreover,  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  so  applied  as  to  well-nigh 
revolutionize  human  affairs,  and  both 
the  knowledge  and  its  applications  ap- 
pear to  be  no  more  than  hopeful  begin- 
nings, with  indefinite  revelations  ahead, 
if  only  the  same  kind  of  thought  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  patient  and  scrupu- 
lous manner.  But  the  knowledge  of 
man,  of  the  springs  of  his  conduct,  of 
his  relation  to  his  fellow-men  singly  or 
in  groups,  and  the  felicitous  regulation 
of  human  intercourse  in  the  interest  of 
harmony  and  fairness  have  made  no  such 
advance.  Aristotle’s  treatises  on  astron- 
omy and  physics  and  his  notions  of 
“generation  and  decay”  and  of  chem- 
ical processes  have  long  gone  by  the 
board,  but  his  politics  and  ethics  are  still 
revered.  Does  this  mean  that  his  pene- 
tration in  the  sciences  of  man  exceeded 
so  greatly  his  grasp  of  natural  science,  or 
does  it  mean  that  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
regifiation  of  human  affairs  has  remained 
almost  stationary  for  over  two  thousand 
years?  I think  that  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  latter  is  the  case.  It 
has  required  three  centuries  of  scientific 
thought  and  of  subtle  inventions  for  its 
promotion  to  enable  a modem  chemist 
or  physicist  to  center  his  attention  on 
electrons  and  their  relation  to  the  mys- 
terious nucleus  of  the  atom,  or  to  permit 
an  embryologist  to  study  the  early  stir- 


rings of  the  fertilized  egg.  As  yet  rela- 
tively little  of  the  same  kind  of  thought 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  human 
affairs. 

When  we  compare  the  discussions  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a broken-down  car  in  a roadside 
garage  the  contrast  is  shocking.  The 
rural  mechanic  thinks  scientifically;  his 
only  aim  is  to  avail  himself  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
car  with  a view  to  making  it  run  once 
more.  The  Senator,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  too  often  to  have  little  idea  of 
the  nature  and  workings  of  nations,  and 
he  relies  on  rhetoric  and  appeals  to 
vague  fears  or  hopes  or  mere  partisan 
animosity.  The  scientists  have  been 
busy  for  a century  in  revolutionizing  the 
practical  relations  of  nations.  The 
ocean  is  no  longer  a barrier,  as  it  was  in 
Washington’s  day,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a smooth  boulevard  closely 
connecting,  rather  than  safely  separat- 
ing, the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
The  Senator  will  nevertheless  unblush- 
ingly  appeal  to  policies  of  a century 
back,  suitable,  mayhap,  in  their  day,  but 
now  become  a warning  rather  than 
a guide.  The  garage  man  takes  his 
mechanism  as  he  finds  it  and  does  not 
allow  any  mystic  respect  for  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  gas-engine  to  interfere  with 
the  needed  adjustments. 

Those  dealing  with  natural  phenom- 
ena, as  distinguished  from  purely  human 
concerns,  did  not  quickly  or  easily  gain 
popular  approbation  and  respect.  The 
process  of  emancipating  natural  science 
from  current  prejudices,  both  of  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  has  been  long 
and  painful,  lasting  through  three  cen- 
turies and  not  wholly  completed  yet.  If 
we  go  back  three  hundred  years  we  find 
three  men  whose  business  it  was,  above 
all,  to  present  and  defend  common  sense 
in  the  natural  sciences.  One  of  them — 
the  most  eloquent  and  variedly  persua- 
sive of  all — ^was  Lord  Bacon.  The  young 
Descartes  was  trying  to  shake  himself 
loose  from  his  training  in  a Jesuit 
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seminary  by  going  into  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  was  starting  his  intellectual 
life  all  over  by  giving  up  for  the  moment 
all  he  had  been  taught.  Galileo  had 
committed  an  offense  of  a grave  char- 
acter by  discussing  in  the  mother  tongue 
the  problems  of  physics.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  re- 
jjeat  the  seven  penitential  psalms  for 
differing  from  Aristotle  and  Moses  and 
the  teachings  of  the  theologians.  On 
hearing  Galileo’s  fate,  Descartes  burned 
a book  he  had  written.  On  the  World,  lest 
he,  too,  get  into  trouble. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  days  of 
Huxley  and  John  Fiske  the  struggle  has 
continued  and  still  continues — the  Three 
Hundred  Years’  War  for  intellectual 
freedom  in  dealing  with  natural  phe- 
nomena. It  has  been  a conflict  against 
ignorance,  tradition,  and  vested  inter- 
ests in  church  and  university,  with  all 
that  preposterous  invective  and  cruel 
misrepresentation  that  characterize  the 
fight  against  new  and  critical  ideas. 
Those  who  cried  out  against  scientific 
discoveries  did  so  in  the  name  of  God 
and  man’s  dignity  and  holy  religion  and 
morality.  Finally,  however,  it  has  come 
about  that  our  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  tolerably  free;  but  there  are 
still  large  bodies  of  organized  religious 
believers  who  are  hotly  opposed  to  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  findings  of 
biology.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  can  be  found  for  Pastor  Russell’s 
exegesis  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse 
to  hundreds  who  read  Conklin’s  Heredity 
and  Environment  or  Slosson’s  Creative 
Chemistry.  No  publisher  would  accept 
a historical  text-book  based  on  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  knowledge  we 
now  have  of  man’s  animal  ancestry.  In 
general,  however,  our  scientific  men 
carry  on  their  work  and  rejjort  their  re- 
sults with  little  or  no  effective  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  the  schools. 
The  social  body  has  become  tolerant  of 
their  virus. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with 
the  social  sciences.  One  cannot  but  feel 
a little  queasy  when  he  uses  the  expres- 


sion “social  science,’’  because  it  seems  as 
if  we  had  not  as  yet  got  anywhere  near  a 
real  science  of  man.  I mean  by  social 
science  our  feeble  efforts  to  study  man, 
his  natural  equipment  and  impul^  and 
his  relations  to  his  fellows  in  the  light  of 
the  origin  and  hbtory  of  the  race.  This 
enterprise  has  hitherto  been  opposed  by 
a large  number  of  obstacles  essentially 
more  hampering  and  far  more  numerous 
than  those  which  for  three  hundred 
years  opposed  the  advance  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  Human  affairs  are  in  them- 
selves far  more  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing than  molecules  and  chromosomes. 
The  germ  of  an  oak-tree  is  simplicity  it- 
self compared  with  the  emotions  of  a 
shop-girl.  But  this  is  only  the  more 
reason  for  bringing  to  bear  on  human 
affairs  that  critical  type  of  thought  and 
calculation  for  which  the  remunerative 
thought  about  molecules  and  chromo- 
somes has  prepared  the  way. 

I do  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  we 
can  use  precisely  the  same  kind  of  think- 
ing in  dealing  with  the  perplexities  of 
mankind  that  we  use  in  problems  of 
chemical  reaction  and  mechanical  ad- 
justment. Exact  scientific  results,  such 
as  might  be  formulated  in  mechanics, 
are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  he  unscientific  to  expect  to  apply 
them.  I am  not  advocating  any  par- 
ticular method  of  treating  human  affairs, 
but  rather  such  a general  frame  of  mind, 
such  a critical  attitude,  as  has  hitherto 
been  scarcely  developed  among  those 
who  aspire  to  be  men’s  guides,  whether 
religious,  political,  economic,  or  aca- 
demic. Most  humaii  progress  has  been, 
as  Wells  expresses  it,  a mere  “ muddling 
through.’’  It  has  been  man’s  wont  to 
rationalize  and  sanctify  his  ways  with 
little  regard  to  their  fundamental  and 
permanent  expediency.  An  arresting 
example  of  what  this  muddling  may 
mean  we  have  seen  during  the  past  six 
years  in  the  slaying  or  maiming  of  fif- 
teen million  of  our  young  men,  with  in- 
calculable loss,  continued  disorder,  and 
bewilderment.  Yet  men  seem  blindly 
driven  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the 
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conditions  which  produced  the  last 
disaster. 

Unless  we  wish  to  see  a recurrence  of 
this  or  some  similar  calamity,  we  must, 
as  I have  already  suggested,  create  a new 
and  unprecedented  attitude  of  mind  to 
meet  the  new  and  unprecedented  condi- 
tions which  confront  us.  We  should 
proceed  to  the  thorough  reconstruction 
of  our  mind  with  a \'iew  to  understanding 
actual  human  conduct  and  organization. 
We  must  examine  the  facts  critically  and 
dispassionately,  and  then  permit  our 
philosophy  to  formulate  itself  as  a result 
of  this  examination,  instead  of  viewing 
the  real  thing  in  the  light  of  archaic 
philosophy,  political  economy,  and  eth- 
ics. As  it  is,  we  get  our  philosophy  first 
and  in  its  light  we  rationalize  the  facts. 
We  must  reverse  this  process,  as  did 
those  who  began  the  great  work  in  ex- 
perimental science;  we  must  first  face 
the  facts  and  patiently  await  the  emer- 
gence of  a new  philosophy. 

Nor  does  a willingness  to  examine  the 
very  foundations  of  society  mean  a de- 
sire to  encourage  or  engage  in  any  hasty 
readjustment,  but  Certainly  no  wise  or 
needed  readjustment  can  be  made  un- 
less such  an  examination  is  undertaken. 

I come  back,  then,  to  my  original 
point  that  in  this  examination  of  exist- 
ing facts,  history,  by  distinguishing  the 
“real”  from  the  “good,”  reasons  for 
many  of  our  current  fundamental  be- 
liefs, will  free  our  minds  so  as  to  p>ermit 
honest  thinking.  Also,  certain  generally 
accepted  historical  facts,  if  permitted  to 
play  a constant  part  in  our  thought, 
would  automatically  eliminate  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  gross  stupid- 
ity and  blindness  which  characterize  our 
present  thought  and  conduct  in  public 
affairs,  and  would  contribute  greatly  to 
developing  the  needed  scientific  attitude 
toward  human  affairs — to  a remaking 
and  expansion  of  the  mind. 

What  we  call  the  mind  or  human  intel- 
ligence has  itself  a history,  and  one  who 
considers  its  history  will  view  its  present 
state  and  future  possibilities  quite  dif- 


ferently from  one  who  does  not.  But 
before  going  farther  we  must  stop  a mo- 
ment over  the  word  “mind.”  Formerly 
philosophers  thought  of  mind  as  having 
to  do  exclusively  with  consciousness.  It 
was  that  within  man  which  perceived, 
remembered,  thought,  reason^,  under- 
stood, believed,  and  willed.  But  of  late 
it  has  been  discovered  that  we  are  un- 
aware of  a great  part  of  what  we  per- 
ceive, remember,  will,  and  infer,  and 
that  that  part  of  our  thinking  of  which  we 
are  aware  is  largely  determined  by  that 
of  which  we  are  not.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated indeed  that  our  unconscious 
psychic  life  far  outruns  the  conscious. 

There  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  no 
special  mystery  about  the  “uncon- 
scious,” of  which  so  much  is  said  now- 
adays, and  quite  properly.  It  is  made 
up  of  all  the  forgotten  thoughts,  experi- 
ences, and  impressions  of  the  past,  which 
continue  to  infiuence  our  refiections  and 
conduct,  even  if  we  cannot  recall  them. 
What  we  can  remember  is  indeed  only 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  Moreover,  we  tend  to  be- 
come unaware  of  the  things  to  which  we 
are  thoroughly  accustomed,  for  habit 
blinds  us  to  their  presence.  So  the  for- 
gotten and  the  habitual  make  up  a great 
part  of  the  “unconscious.”  Then  there 
are  all  sorts  of  bodily  impulses  and  hid- 
den desires  and  the  constant  alterations 
of  the  body  of  which  we  cannot  take 
account,  but  which  influence  our  con- 
scious thought  without  our  knowing  it. 

The  mind  is  indeed  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  body  that  we  realize  to- 
day that  the  one  can  never  be 'under- 
stood without  the  other.  The  older  phi- 
losophers thought  that  they  could  study 
mind  as  mind,  and  Kant  entitled  his 
famous  work  A Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
But  to  the  modem  psychologist  pure 
reason  seems  as  mythical  as  the  pure 
gold,  transparent  as  glass,  with  which 
the  celestial  city  is  paved.  We  have  had 
to  give  up  the  old  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  body.  We  now  know 
that  every  thought  reverberates  through 
the  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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alterations  in  our  physical  condition 
affect  our  whole  attitude  of  mind.  The 
insufficient  elimination  of  the  foul  and 
decaying  products  of  the  body  may 
plunge  us  into  melancholy,  and  a few 
whiffs  of  nitrous  monoxid  or  ether  may 
exalt  us  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  super- 
nal knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sudden  word  or  thought  may  cause  our 
heart  to  jump,  check  our  breathing,  or 
make  our  knees  as  water.  A school  of 
psychologists  has  develop)ed  of  late — the 
so-called  behaviorists — ^who  concentrate 
their  attention  on  our  acts  rather  than 
our  thoughts  as  the  surest  index  of  our 
character  and  nature.  Physiologists  are 
busy  trying  to  establish  the  relation 
between  our  conduct  and  the  various 
chemical  products  of  the  body.  Both 
of  these  groups  of  investigators  seem  to 
make  conscious  mind  a matter  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  Freudians  and 
analytical  psychologists,  in  general,  view 
it  as  an  almost  helpless  victim  on  the 
sea  of  the  unconscious  which  billows 
beneath  it. 

If  we  are  ever  to  understand  man,  his 
conduct  and  reasoning,  and  if  we  aspire 
to  learn  to  guide  his  life  and  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellows  more  happily  than 
heretofore,  we  cannot  neglect  the  great 
discoveries  briefly  noted  above.  We 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  novel  and 
revolutionary  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  older  philosophers, 
whose  works  still  determine  our  current 
views,  had  a very  superficial  notion  of 
the  subject  with  which  they  dealt.  But 
for  our  purposes,  with  due  regard  to 
what  has  just  been  said  and  to  much 
that  has  necessarily  been  left  unsaid 
(and  with  the  indulgence  of  those  who 
will  at  first  be  inclined  to  dissent),  we 
shall  consider  mind  chiefly  as  conscious 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  as  what  we 
know  and  our  attitude  toward  it — our 
disposition  to  increase  our  information, 
classify  it,  criticize  it,  and  apply  it. 

There  are  four  historical  layers  under- 
lying the  minds  of  civilized  men — the 
animal  mind,  the  child' mind,  the  savage 


mind,  and  the  traditional  civilized  mind. 
We  are  all  animals  and  never  can  cease 
to  be;  we  were  all  children  at  our  most 
impressionable  age  and  can  never  get 
over  that;  our  human  ancestors  have 
lived  in  savagery  during  practically  the 
whole  existence  of  the  race,  say  five  hun- 
dred thousand  or  a million  years,  and 
the  primitive  human  mind  is  ever  with 
us;  finally,  we  are  all  bom  into  an 
elaborate  civilization,  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  which  we  can  by  no  means 
escape.  Each  of  these  underlying  minds 
has  its  special  sciences  and  appropriate 
literatures.  The  new  discipline  of  ani- 
mal or  comparative  psychology  deals 
with  the  first;  genetic  and  analytical 
psychology  with  the  second;^  anthro- 
pology, ethnology,  and  comparative  re- 
ligion with  the  third;  and  the  history  of 
philosophy,  science,  theology,  and  lit- 
erature with  the  fourth. 

We  may  grow  beyond  these  underly- 
ing minds  and  in  the  light  of  new  knowl- 
edge we  may  criticize  their  findings  and 
even  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully transcended  them.  But  if  we 
are  fair  with  ourselves  we  shall  find  that 
their  hold  on  us  is  really  inexorable. 
We  can  only  transcend  them  artificially 
and  precariously  and  in  certain  high- 
ly favorable  conffitions.  Depression,  an- 
ger, fear,  or  ordinary  irritation  will 
speedily  prove  the  insecurity  of  any 
structiue  that  we.  manage  to  rear  on  our 
fourfold  foundation.  Such  fundamental 
and  vital  preoccupations  as  religion, 
love,  war,  and  the  chase  stir  impulses 
that  lie  far  back  in  human  history  and 
which  effectually  repudiate  the  cavilings 
of  ratiocination. 

In  all  our  reveries  and  speculations, 

* It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  results  which 
a really  honest  study  of  child  psychology  promises. 
The  relations  of  the  child  to  his  parents  and  elders 
in  general  and  to  the  highly  artificial  system  of 
cen^rship  and  restraints  which  they  impose  in 
their  own  interests  on  his  natural  impuls^  must 
siuely  have  a permanent  influence  on  the  notioiM 
he  continues  to  have  as  an  adult  in  regard  to  his 
“superiors”  and  the  institutions  and  more9  under 
which  he  is  called  to  live.  Attempts  in  later  life  to 
gain  intellectual  freedom  can  only  be  successful  if 
one  comes  to  think  of  the  childbh  origin  of  a great 
part  of  his  “real”  reasons. 
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even  the  most  exacting,  sophisticated, 
and  disillusioned,  we  have  three  unsym- 
pathetic companions  sticking  closer  than 
a brother  and  looking  on  with  jealous 
impatience — a chimpanzee,  a playful  or 
peevish  baby,  and  a savage.  We  may 
at  any  moment  find  ourselves  overtaken 
with  a warm  sense  of  camaraderie  for  any 
or  all  of  these  ancient  pals  of  ours,  and 
find  infinite  relief  in  once  more  disport- 
ing. ourSeLves  .with  them  as  of  yore. 
■ Some  of  ■ us  have  in  addition  a Greek 
philosopher  or  man  of  letters  in  us;  some 
a neoplatonic  mystic,  some  a mediaeval 
monk,  all  of  whom  have  learned  to  make 
terms  with  their  older  playfellows. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  succeeding 
articles  to  retrace  in  a general  way  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  as  we  now 
find  it  in  so-called  intelligent  people  has 
been  accumulated.  But  before  conclud- 
ing this  introductory  paper  we  may  take 
time  to  try  to  see  what  civilization  is  and 
why  man  alone  can  become  civilized. 
For  the  mind  has  expanded  pari  passu 
with  civilization,  and  without  civiliza- 
tion there  would,  I venture  to  con- 
jecture, have  been  no  human  mind  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all 
who  have  studied  the  varied  evidence 
: and  have  freed  themselves  from  ancient 
prejudice  that,  if  we  traced  back  our 
human  lineage  far  enough,  we  should 
come  to  a point  where  our  human  an- 
cestors had  no  civilization  and  lived  a 
speechless,  naked,  houseless,  fireless,  and 
toolless  life,  similar  to  that  of  the  exist- 
ing primates  with  which  we  are  zoolog- 
ically closely  connected.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fully  substantiated  of  historical 
facts  and  one  which  we  can  never  neglect 
in  our  attempts  to  explain  man  as  he 
now  is.  We  are  all  descended  from  the 
lower  animals.  We  are  furthermore  still 
animals  with  not  only  an  animal  body, 
but  with  an  animal  mind.  And  tb^ 
animal  body  and  animal  mind  are  the 
original  foimdations  on  which  even  the 
most  subtle  and  refined  intellectual  life 
must  perforce  rest. 

We  are  ready  to  classify  certain  of  our 
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most  essential  desires  as  brutish — hun- 
ger and  thirst,  the  urgence  of  sleep,  and 
especially  sexual  longing.  We  know  of 
blind  animal  rage,  of  striking,  biting, 
scratching,  howling,  and  snapling,  of  irra- 
tional fears  and  ignominious  flight.  We 
share  our  senses  with  the  higher  animals, 
have  eyes  and  ears,  noses  and  tongues 
much  like  theirs;  hearts.lungs,  and  other 
viscera,  and  four  limbs.  They  have 
brains  which  stand  them  in  good  stead, 
although  their  heads  are  not  so  good  as 
ours.  But  when  one  speaks  of  the 
animal  mind  he  thinks  of  still  other  re- 
semblances between  the  brute  and  man. 

All  animals  learn — even  the  most 
humble  among  them  may  gain  some- 
thing from  experience.  All  the  higher 
animals  exhibit  curiosity  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  it  is  this  tendency 
which  underlies  all  human  science.  For, 
as  Veblen  says,  science  is  idle  curiosity; 
he  means  by  this  an  aroused  interest 
which  seeks  gratification  as  its  own  re- 
ward. Moreover,  some  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, especially  the  apes  and  monkeys, 
are  much  given  to  fumbling  and  groping. 
They  are  restless,  easily  bored,  and  jqx>n- 
taneously  experimental.  They  therefore 
make  discoveries  quite  unconsciously, 
and  form  new  and  sometimes  profitable 
mental  associations.  If,  by  mere  fum- 
bling, a monkey,  cat,  or  dog  happens  on 
a way  to  secure  food,  this  remunerative 
line  of  conduct  becomes  readily  asso- 
ciated with  the  desire  for  food.  This  b 
what  Thorndike  has  named  learning  by 
“trial  and  error.”  It  might  just  as  well 
be  called  “fumbling  and  success,”  for  it 
b the  success  that  establbhes  the  asso- 
ebtion.  The  innate  curiosity  which 
man  shares  with  hb  uncivilized  zoolog- 
ical relatives  is  the  native  impulse  that 
leads  to  scientific  and  philosophical 
speculation,  and  the  original  fumbling 
of  a restless  chimpanzee  has  become  the 
ordered  experimental  investigation  of 
modern  times.  A creature  which  lacked 
cmiosity  and  had  no  tendency  to  fumble 
could  never  have  developed  civilization 
and  human  intelligence. 

But  why  did  man  alone  of  all  the 
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animals  become  civilized?  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek,  although  it  has  escaped 
most  writers  on  the  subject.  All  animals 
gain  a certain  wisdom  with  age  and 
experience,  but  the  experience  ol  one 
ape  does  not  profit  another.  Learning 
among  animals  below  man  is  individual, 
not  co-operative  and  cumulative.  One 
dog  does  not  seem  to  learn  from  another; 
nor  one  ape  from  another,  in  spite  of  the 
traditional  misapprehension  in  this  re- 
gard. Many  experiments  have  been 
patiently  tried  in  recent  years  and  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that 
the  monkey  learns  by  monkeying,  but 
that  he  rarely  or  never  appears  to  ape. 
He  does  not  learn  by  imitation,  because 
he  does  not  imitate.  There  may  be 
minor  exceptions,  but  the  fact  that  apes 
never,  in  spite  of  a bodily  equipment 
nearly  human,  become  in  the  least  de- 
gree civilized,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  or  dex- 
terity through  imitation  is  impossible 
for  them. 

Man  has  the  various  sense  organs  of 
the  apes  and  their  extraordinary  power 
of  manipulation.  To  th^e.essentials  he 
adds  a brain  sufficiently  more  elaborate 
than  that  of  the  chimpanzee  to  enable 
him  to  do  something  that  the  ape  cannot 
do — namely,  see  things  clearly  enough 
to  form  associations  through  imitation. 
We  can  imagine  the  manner  in  which 
man  unwittingly  took  one  of  his  mo- 
mentous and  unprecedented  first  steps 
in  civilization.  Some  restless  primeval 
savage  might  find  himself  scraping  the 
bark  off  a stick  with  the  edge  of  a stone 
or  shell  and  finally  cutting  into  the  wood 
and  bringing  the  thing  to  a point.  He 
might  then  spy  an  animal  and,  quite 
without  reasoning,  impulsively  make  a 
thrust  with  the  stick  and  discover  that 
it  pierced  the  creature.  If  he  could  hold 
these  various  elements  in  the  situation, 
sharpening  the  stick  and  using  it,  he 
would  have  made  an  invention — a rude 
spear.  A particularly  acute  bystander 
might  see  the  point  and  imitate  the 
process.  If  others  did  so  and  the  habit 


was  established  in  the  tribe  so  that  it 
became  traditional  and  was  transmitted 
to  fqllQW;ing  generation;s,  the  process  of 
civilization  would  have  begun — also  the 
process  of  learning,  which  is  noticing 
distinctions  and  analyzing  situations. 
This  simple  process  would  involve  the 
“concepts,”  as  the  philosophers  say,  of 
a tool  and  bark  and  a point  and  an  arti- 
ficial weapon.  But  ages  and  ages  were 
to  elapse  before  the  botanist  would  dis- 
tinguish the  various  layers  which  con- 
stitute the  bark,  or  successive  experi- 
menters come  upon  the  idea  of  a bayonet 
to  take  the  place  of  the  spem*. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when 
or  where  the  first  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion was  made  and  with  it  a start  on 
the  arduous  building  of  the  mind.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  men  who 
first  transcended  the  animal  mind  were 
of  inferior  mental  capacity  to  our  own, 
but  even  if  man,  emerging  from  his 
animal  estate,  had  had  on  the  average 
quite  as  good  a brain  as  those  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  I suspect  that 
the  extraordinarily  slow  and  hazardous 
process  of  accumulating  modem  civiliza- 
tion would  not  have  been  greatly  short- 
ened. Mankind  is  lethargic,  easily 
pledged  to  routine,  timid,  suspicious  of 
innovation.  That  is  his  nature.  He  is 
only  artificially,  partially,  and  very  re- 
cently, “progressive.”  He  has  spent 
almost  his  whole  existence  as  a savage 
hunter  and  in  that  state  of  ignorance  he 
illustrated  on  a magnificent  scale  all  the 
inherent  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind. 

How  some  of  the  ideas  and  mental  at- 
titudes of  our  savage  ancestors  have 
persisted  to  the  present  day  will  be  sug- 
gested in  the  next  article,  and  then  an 
attempt  will  be  made  briefly  to  explain 
the  way  in  which  certain  Greek  thinkers 
managed  to  escape,  for  the  first  time  so 
far  as  we  know,  from  some  of  the  naive 
presuppositions  of  savagery  and  bar- 
barism, and  how  their  discoveries  and 
new  methods  of  thought  as  well  as  their 
errors  and  mistaken  points  of  view  were 
added  to  our  intellectxial  heritage. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Scene  One 

• t a dark  mist  a voice  is  heard  in 

'plaintive  soliloquy. 

Voice. — ^This  can’t  be  Hell;  they’ve 
put  me  in  a nice,  soft  chair.  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  Purgatory.  (Doubtfully.)  But 
a fog  like  this  in  Heaven.  ...  I wish  it 
would  clear  up.  Is  anybody  there? 

[The  mist  dissipates  as  a shining  Pres- 
ence, wearing  white  robes,  toith  the 
•wings  of  the  Victory  in  the  Louvre  and 
the  head  of  the  Hermes  at  Olympia, 
appears  before  a morris  chair  that 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a large,  but 
otherwise  bare,  drawing-room.  The 
Soul  is  sitting  in  the  chair.  His  form 
is  that  of  a young  man,  “with  weU-cut, 
brown  business  suit,  a straw  hat  on 
his  knees. 

Soul  (exclaims  in  relief). — Thank 
goodness  you’re  here!  (Rises  deferen- 
tially.) I was  afraid  they’d  sent  me  to  the 
wrong  address.  Are  you  an  Archangel — 
er — ^your  Highness? 

Presence. — Oh  no,  sir.  Merely  your 
servant,  sir.  I am  to  carry  out  your 
commands  forever.  (Soul  sits  down.) 
I have  anticipated  one  wish,  sir. 

Soul. — ^What’s  that? 

Presence. — Eternal  youth!  I’ve 
taken  thirty  years  from  your  back. 

Soul. — I’m  twenty-eight  again? 

Presence. — Forever,  sir. 

Soul. — ^That’s  fine.  And  you — you 
are  to  take  orders  from  me? 

Presence. — ^Not  only  take  them,  sir. 
Execute  them. 

Soul. — I see.  You’re  part  of  my  re- 
ward. Do  you  mind  if  I call  you  Clark- 
son? My  old  butler,  you  know.  I’d  feel 
more  at  home.  (The  Presence  bows.) 
Queer  place.  Not  what  I expected. 
What  about  the  haloes  and  the  harps? 


Presence. — ^They  often  ask  about 
them  at  first,  sir,  before  they  quite  un- 
derstand. 

[Steps  forward,  makes  a circle  above  the 
Soul’s  head.  A ring  of  gold  now 
shimmers  there,  and  a harp  appears 
beside  the  morris  chair.  The  Soul 
looks  at  the  harp,  then  uncomfortably 
upward  at  the  halo. 

Soul. — But  I don’t  know  how  to  play 
this  thing.  I suppose  I’ve  got  to  learn? 

Presence. — Not  at  all,  sir.  You’ve 
got  to  do  nothing  here,  sir,  excepting 
whatever  you  please. 

[The  harp  vanishes. 

Soul.— That’s  great!  Is  this  my  man- 
sion? Seems  a bit  bare,  Clarkson. 

Presence.  — Whatever  furnishings, 
pictures,  hangings,  you  desire  shall  be 
installed  at  once. 

Soul. — I can  have  whatever  I like? 
(The  Presence  assents.)  Regardless  of 
expense? 

Presb»ice. — In  this,  as  in  all  things, 
you  speak  and  I obey. 

Soul  (excitedly). — I can  have  every- 
thing I want?  Absolutely  everything? 

Presence. — Subject  only,  sir,  to  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  nature  of  this 
place. 

Soul. — What  are  they? 

Presence. — You  must  wish  for  noth- 
ing unpleasant  or  painful  for  yourself  or 
others.  Pain,  suffering,  struggle  cannot 
exist  on  our  plane. 

Soul. — Just  as  advertised! 

Presence. — About  your  furnishings, 
sir? 

Soul. — Well,  I like  the  French  style. 
I’ll  take  the  best  you  can  give  me — 
Louis  Quinze  furniture,  some  picture 
and  statues — same  period,  of  course — 
and  the  right  tapestries  and  what  not. 
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Presence  (bowing). — ^We’ll  do  the 
dining-room  afterward,  and  the  rest  of 
the  house  w’hile  you  lunch,  sir. 

SocTL  (jumps  up). — Lunch!  That’s 
talking.  I’m  hungry  as  the  devil. 

Presence  (after  slight  shudder). — Of 
course,  sir,  after  your  long  journey. 
What  will  you  have,  sir? 

Soul. — Leave  it  to  you.  Something 
filling.  Can  I smoke  up  here? 

Presence. — Certainly,  sir. 

Soul  (brightens;  then,  gloomily). — 
That’s  something.  But  of  course  the 
place  is  diy. 

Presence. — Will  you  try  some  Veuve 
Clicquot,  1906?  And  before  that  a Clos  de 
Vougeot?  And  a Chartreuse  with  your 
coffee,  sir? 

Soul  (joyfully). — Well,  I’m  damned! 

Presence  (in  tones  of  resptc^ul  re 
proof). — Those  expletives,  sir — in  this 
place,  »r — 

Soul. — I beg  your  pardon.  I should 
say.  I’m  blessed. 

Presence. — Luncheon  is  served,  sir. 

[They  move  totcard  the  door,  the  Soul 
looking  up  warily  cA  the  halo,  which 
follows  him. 

Soul.  — Clarkson,  take  this  thing 
away,  will  you? 

[Halo  vanishes. 

[curtain] 

Scene  Two 

[The  Soul  and  the  Presence  pause  on 
entering  the  doorway  of  the  same 
room,  now  transfigured  as  foreshad- 
owed in  the  previous  conversation. 

Soul. — Best  lunch  I ever  ate.  Great 
stuff,  that  ambrosia,  or  was  it  manna? 
Hello!  No  time  wasted  here. 

[Looks  about. 

Presence. — Ceiling  by  Fragonard. 
Pictures  on  that  wall,  Watteaus.  A 
Boucher,  there  behind  you.  Tapestries 
Gob^n.  That  commode  is  Boulle  work, 
designs  by  Berain.  The  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner was  made  for  Louis  Quinze.  The 
terra-cotta  group  is  by  Cloudion. 

Soul  (sinks  replete  on  couch). — ^This  is 
what  I call  life! 

Presence. — ^Eternity,  sir. 


Soul. — ^Are  these  things  originals? 

Presence. — Oh  yes,  sir.  Watteau’s 
“Embarquement”  there  and  the  “Bu- 
reau du  Roi’’  are  in  the  Louvre. 

Soul. — ^Then  how  can  these  be  genu- 
ine? 

Presence. — ^We  keep  the  archetypes 
of  works  of  art.  The  artist  on  earth  only 
copies  archetypes  that  we,  and  our 
friends  in  the  Other  Place,  possess. 

Soul. — There  is  art  in  Hell,  then,  too? 

Presence. — Both  places  of  abode  pos- 
sess archetypes,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
here.  We  have  all  the  sacred  art. 

Soul. — I don’t  quite  make  you  out, 
but  if  you  say  these  things  are  originals 
it’s  all  right.  How  much  is  the  stuff  in 
this  room  worth? 

Presence. — There  is  nothing  to  buy 
here,  sir,  since  you  have  only  to  ask  to 
receive.  So  we  can’t  speak  of  things  here 
in  terms  of  money. 

Soul  (disappointed). — Of  course  that 
would  be  true.  Then  all  these  master- 
pieces aren’t  worth  a dollar?  Anybody 
can  have  things  just  as  good? 

Presence. — ^Yes,  sir.  But  if  you’d 
like  money  I can  bring  you  any  num- 
ber of  millions,  in  gold  or  notes  as  you 
prefer. 

Soul. — ^What  good  is  it,  if  it  won’t 
ouy  anything? 

Presence. — Oh,  none,  sir,  but  stiH 
some  gentlemen  when  they  first  come 
like  to  finger  it,  so  we  give  it  to  them  as 
we  give  jewels  to  a lady. 

Soul. — But  every  other  woman  can 
have  stones  just  as  fine? 

Presence. — Yes,  sir,  and  she  soon 
gets  tired  of  queens’  necklaces. 

Soul  (turning  it  over). — Yes,  I can  see 
she  would.  . . . Do  you  have  movies 
and  theaters? 

Presence. — The  archetypes  of  all 
plays,  films,  and  music  are  here;  per- 
formances take  place  whenever  you 
wish;  you  select  the  programs  yourself. 

Soul  (pleased). — It’s  better  than  was 
promised.  I’ve  always  been  too  tired  in 
the  evenings  to  enjoy  a show.  I’ll  make 
up  for  it  here. 

Presence. — ^You’ll  have  plenty  of 
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time  to  do  that,  sir.  And  now,  your  cos- 
tume? French  of  the  period,  sir? 

Soul.. — What’s  the  matter  with  these? 

Presence.  — To  match  the  back- 
ground, sir. 

Soul  (firmly). — Nonsense,  Clarkson. 
People  don’t  dress  to  match  their  fur- 
niture. 

Presence. — ^As  you  wish,  sir. 

Souu — Look  here;  I suppose  I can 
see  my  friends? 

Presence. — Any  that  are  here,  sir. 
Some  are  in  the  Other  Place. 

Soul  (complacently).  — Yes,  poor 
devils.  Why  couldn’t  they  lead  decent, 
reasonably  decent,  lives? 

Presence. — I ought  to  warn  you,  sir, 
brfore  you  see  any  one,  that  we  don’t 
discuss  the  Other  Place  here.  We  never 
mention  it  at  all. 

Soul. — Very  considerate  of  you. 
Shows  fine  feeling,  I’m  sure.  I’ll  remem- 
ber. (With  henteUion.)  My  wife  is  here, 
of  course? 

Presence. — Shall  I take  you  to  her, 
sir? 

Soul  (downcast). — I suppose  I have  to 
go? 

Presence. — That’s  as  you  please. 

Soul. — But  I want  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

Presence. — You  are  still  confused  by 
earthly  scruples,  sir.  There  is  no  right 
or  wrong;  you  have  no  duties,  no  re- 
strictions; in  this  existence  you  are  be- 
yond good  and  evil.  Besides,  sir,  I don’t 
think  your  wife  will  be  anxious  to  see 
you,  unless  she  knows  that  you  don’t 
want  to  see  her. 

Soul  (confidentially). — We  didn’t  get 
along  very  well,  Clarkson. 

Presence. — Quite  so,  sir. 

SoLTL  (hesitating).  — “Beyond  good 
and  evil,”  you  said?  I always  thought 
you  must  be  very  moral  here 

Presence. — Morality  is  for  man  on 
earth.  Elsewhere  the  concept  does  not 
exist. 

Soul. — Indeed.  (Pause.)  “They 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage.” So  I suppose  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  bigamy? 


Presence. — ^You  need  have  no  fears, 
sir.  I understand,  sir. 

Soul  (shocked).  — Come,  Clarkson. 
I’m  a good  Christian.  Nothing  like  that. 

Presence. — Just  as  you  wish,  sir. 
What  do  you  wish  to  do  now,  sir? 

Soul. — See  the  sights,  Clarkson.  I’ve 
not  been  outside  my  mansion  yet,  you 
know.  I want  to  look  over  your  town, 
or  country,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Presence. — It  is  the  archetype  of 
cities,  sir. 

Soul. — ^The  New  Jerusalem? 

Presence. — You  shall  see  the  great 
palaces  of  the  thrones,  powers,  princi- 
palities, the  temples  of  jasper  and  emer- 
ald, the  streets  of  gold  and  the  gates  of 
pearl. 

SotTL  (awed). — I thought  they  were 
figiwes  of  speech. 

Presence. — Oh  no,  not  here,  sir. 

Soul  (eagerly). — Come  along  and 
show  me!  (As  they  move  toward  the  door.) 
And,  Clarkson,  since  you’ve  got  all  those 
archetypes,  and  no  labor  troubles,  you 
might  clear  out  all  this  French  junk. 
Let’s  have  some  Italian  old  masters,  and 
fittings  to  match.  Only  douUe-star 
goods,  mind  you. 

Presence. — ^Which  school  do  you  pre- 
fer, sir? 

Soul. — I don’t  know  one  school  from 
the  other.  Get  me  the  best,  from  all 
schools. 

Presence. — Aa  you  would  say  oa 
earth,  sir,  the  most  expensive? 

Soul. — That’s  it.  Market  price  sets 
the  value.  (Puzzled.)  But  all  tl^  stuff  up 
here  has  no  price.  That’s  what  beats  me. 

Presence. — Beyond  price,  sir. 

{H(Ms  door  open. 

Soul  (drawing  long  breath). — \^at 
you  are  going  to  show  me  will  bowl  me 
over — eh,  Clarkson? 

Presence  (as  they  go  out). — ^All  our 
guests  are  very  much  impressed,  sir — ^for 
the  first  few  days. 

fcURTAIN] 

Scene  Three 

[Some  time  has  elapsed.  The  furniture 
now  is  Italian,  the  room  hung  with 
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tixleenth-century  masterpieces  famil- 
iar to  everybody,  while  beneath  the 
Leonardos,  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and 
Titians  stands  a marble  group  by 
Michelangelo  and  two  Donatello 
bronzes.  The  ceiling  is  the  one  done 
for  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  its  colors 
are  fresh  as  painted,  and  there  are  no 
cracks.  The  Soul  is  reclining  on  a 
heavily  gilded  Venetian  couch,  his 
feet  cocked  upontwo  crouching  Cupids 
at  its  feet.  He  wearily  throws  a copy 
of  a popular  magazine  on  the  floor. 

Soul. — Clarkson,  I wish  you  were  here. 

[The  Presence  reappears  as  b^ore. 

Presence. — You  wished  for  me,  sir? 

Soul  (sighing). — Clarkson,  I dare  say 
what  you  do  for  me  is  no  more  than  I 
deserve,  or  you  wouldn’t  do  it. 

Presence. — Quite  true,  sir. 

Soul. — But,  all  the  same,  I appre- 
ciate it. 

Presence. — ^Thank  you,  sir. 

[Pause. 

Soul. — Eternity  must  be  a long  time. 

Presence. — I have  found  it  so,  sir. 

[Another  pause. 

Soul. — ^These  ladies  I meet  are  getting 
on  my  nerves,  Clarkson.  Too  stunning, 
too  clever,  too  charming,  too  obliging. 
What  are  their  names,  again? 

Presence. — ^Helen,  Cleopatra,  Theo- 
dora, Lady  Hamilton. 

Soul. — Well,  this  evening  I want  to 
meet  some  ordinary  women.  This  ever- 
lasting perfection  palls,  Clarkson.  It 
palls. 

Presence. — ^Very  good,  sir. 

Soul. — I’m  tired  of  the  shows  and  the 
movies.  The  plots  are  all  alike.  Why 
don’t  some  of  you  supernatural  people 
give  us  something  new? 

Presence. — We’re  not  allowed  to  do 
that,  sir.  The  only  archetypes  avail- 
able for  exhibition  are  those  of  earthly 
productions. 

Soul. — And  I’ve  had  enough  sight- 
seeing. (Yawns.)  It’s  all  too  infernally 
beautiful.  What  I’d  really  like  is  some 
work. 

Presence. — What  kind  shall  I pro- 
vide? 


Soul. — ^How  can  I work  here?  WOiat 
is  work? 

Presence. — In  this  case,  something 
to  amuse  you,  sir. 

Soul  (rising  and  emphasizing  his 
points  by  platform  gesticulations). — ^Then 
it  isn’t  work.  Work  is  trying  to  do  or 
reach  or  get  something  you  want.  I used 
to  work  for  money.  But  whether  it’s 
money,  a woman,  a bird,  or  a mountain- 
top  you’re  after,  you  mitst  want  what 
you  work  for.  Now'  when  I want  any- 
thing here  I get  it  at  once.  Therefore 
I can’t  work  for  it.  Nothing  to  work 
for,  no  work.  So  I must  loaf,  through 
eternity. 

Presence. — Oh,  very  well  reasoned, 
sir.  That’s  how  the  philosophers  talk, 
for  the  first  ten  years  or  so  after  they 
come. 

Soul  (sitting  down). — What  do  they 
do  after  that? 

Presence. — What  the  rest  do,  sir. 
Exist. 

Soul. — Do  people  in — in  the  Other 
Place  have  too  hot  a time  to  be  bored? 

PRE.SENCE. — I don’t  know,  sir.  I’ve 
not  been  there  since  the  souls  began  to 
arrive. 

Soul  (surprised). — You  have  been 
there,  then? 

Presence. — Not  for  forty  thousand 
years,  sir.  And  then  I left  in  a hurry. 

Soul. — I’ve  been  thinking  a lot  about 
the  Other  Place,  Clarkson,  since  I met 
my  wife. 

Presence. — Indeed,  sir?  Your  meet- 
ing was  pleasant? 

Soul  (mournfully).— You  very  well 
know  it  had  to  be.  After  it  was  over,  she 
admitted  she  was  glad  to  see  me,  for  the 
same  reason  that  made  me  look  her 
up.  Said  she  hoped  when  she  saw  me 
I’d  make  her  angry  and  perfectly 
miserable. 

Presence. — Impossible,  sir.  We  have 
no  such  emotions. 

Soul. — ^So  I’ve  found  out.  That’s 
where  this  getting  whatever  I want 
breaks  down.  When  I wish  anything 
impleasant  to  happen  to  me,  just  for 
variety  or  contrast,  it  doesn’t. 
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PRESENCE.-^The  nature  of  the  place, 
sir.  There  can  be  nothing  unpleasant 
here.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  you 
hardly  realize  where  you  are. 

Soul. — What  makes  you  think  so? 

Presence. — Just  your  attitude,  sir. 
You  seem  aggrieved,  yet  surely  things 
here  are  much  more  tolerable  than  you 
were  led  on  earth  to  expect. 

Soul. — It’s  better  than  the  orthodox 
expectation,  yes. 

Presence. — And  you  were  confused 
when  you  first  came,  you  know. 

Soul. — Oh,  you  mean  that  fog.  It 
had  me  going  for  a minute.  But  when 
I saw  you  I knew  at  once.  {Sighing.) 
No  use  my  getting  rid  of  this  museum, 
I suppose?  There’s  nothing  better,  is 
there? 

Presence, — You  might  try  the  Greek 
style,  sir.  {Glances  ai  popular  magazine.) 
Tired  of  literature  already,  sir?  Too  bad 
you  didn’t  take  to  the  classics  on  earth. 

Soul. — Why? 

Presence. — We  had  a Greek  profess- 
or who  cried  for  joy  when  he  got  a roll 
of  Sappho’s  poems  that  had  been  lost  in 
your  world  for  centuries.  Then  we  gave 
him  forty  or  fifty  plays,  histories,  and 
what-not,  missing  since  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  the  stuff  kept  him  perfectly  happy 
for  twenty  years. 

Soul. — What  did  he  do  after  that? 

Presence. — Went  on  existing,  sir. 
About  the  Greeks,  sir — shall  I furnish 
your  house  with  hangings,  paintings, 
vases  of  the  best  period,  with  famous 
paintings  and  statues  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians?  We  have  their  archetypes. 
We’ll  take  the  Florence  David  out  of 
your  entrance-hall  and  put  the  Zeus  of 
Phidias  from  Olympia  there. 

Soul  {stifling  a yawn). — All  right,  go 
ahead.  {Sits  up  ivitii  animaiion.)  There’s 
one  thing  left  that  really  would  pick  me 
up. 

Presence. — Only  one,  sir,  already? 

Soul. — I’d  like  to  see  the  world  again. 
I couldn’t  go  back,  just  for  a visit? 

Presence. — The  one  thing  you  can’t 
do  here,  sir,  is  leave.  But  these  will  serve 
just  as  well.  {Produces  from  under  robe 


a pair  of  binoculars.)  With  these  you 
can  see  the  world.  (Soul  makes  gesture  of 
impatience.)  They  are  very  remarkable 
glasses,  sir,  especially  designed  to  gratify 
the  strongest  human  passion. 

Soul. — ^And  what  is  that?  * 

Presence. — Curiosity.  You  can  pick 
out  the  star  Earth,  then  look  at  a con- 
tinent, then  focus  down  to  a city,  then 
to  a house,  and  then  see  right  through 
the  walls  and  into  every  room.  Many 
arrivals  here  are  amused  for  years  with 
these,  sir. 

Soul  {pleased). — Give  them  here.  I 
knew  a lot  of  p)eople  down  there  whose 
private  lives  I’d  like  to  probe,  as  my 
paper  used  to  say. 

[They  go  out. 

[curtain] 

Scene  Four 

[More  time  has  passed.  The  room  is  noio 
a Greek  hall;  on  the  walls  two  frescoes 
correspond  to  description  by  ancient 
'icriters  of  the  icorks  of  Polygnotus  in 
the  Poikile,  and  a painting  opposite 
appears  to  be  the  Aphrodite  Anady- 
omene  of  Apelles.  Several  statues  in 
marble  and  bronze^  it  is  dear  from 
debased  copies  in  European  galleries^ 
must  be  the  originals  of  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles^  Myron^s 
heifer  from  the  Agora,  and  perished 
examples  of  Lysippus  and  Scopas. 
The  Soul  is  widking  impatiently 
back  and  forth  on  the  marble  pave^ 
ment. 

Soul. — Clarkson,  I want  you.  {The 
Presence  enters,  looking  more  ai  home 
against  the  classic  background)  Clarkson, 
I’m  bored.  Bored  to  extinction. 

Presence. — ^Not  extinction,  sir.  Not 
here. 

Soul. — I’m  sick  to  death  of  this  eter- 
nal life. 

Presence. — That  paradox  has  es- 
caped you  before,  sir. 

Soul  {accusingly).  — I’ve  always 
worked  at  something.  By  giving  me 
whatever  I want  you  prevent  me  from 
working  for  it — 

Presence  {interrupting). — You  made 
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that  -clear  before,  sir.  It  can’t  be 
helped. 

— ^Well,  what  am  I to  do?  Fm 
tir^  of  everything! 

Presence.^ — Of  watching  the-  world, 
sir,  so  soon? 

Soul  {explosively). — -Thqse  cursed  bi- 
noculars! Clarkson,  I never  thought 
myself  a saint,  down  there.  But  what 
I’ve  seen  .since  you  gave  me  those 
glasses!  Things  .seem  all  right  when  you 
look  at  a crowd  in  the  street,  at  the  out- 
side of  things.  But  when  you  see  inside! 
{Gesture  of  disgust.)  Well,  why  don’t  you 
suggest  something?  Is  this  my  reward, 
to  be  bored  to  the  end  of  time? 

Presence.  — Strictly  speaking,  sir, 
there  is  no  end  to  time.  The  phrase  we 
u.se  here  is  “from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting.” 

Soul. — Everlasting  fiddlesticks!  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Presence. — ^Are  you  tired  of  reading, 
sir? 

Soul. — How  can  I read  the  nonsense 
people  down  there  think  about  life?  I 
know  the  truth  about  it  now. 

Presence. — ^You  seemed  so  pleased 
to  meet  your  friends,  sir. 

Soul. — What  is  there  left  to  talk 
about?  I heard  on  earth  most  of  what 
they  had  to  say.  I’ve  heard  it  all  now  a 
dozen  times.  What  is  there  left?  What 
are  you  standing  there  for  like  one  of 
these  frozen  heathen  statues?  Suggest 
something! 

Presence.  — Please  don’t  be  angry 
with  me,  sir.  I carry  out  my  orders,  sir; 
my  orders  are  to  do  the  very  best  for  you 
I can.  I’m  in  the  same  boat  myself,  sir. 

Soul  {surprised). — ^Then  you’re  bored 
here,  too? 

Presence. — Infinitely,  sir. 

Soul. — Shake.  {They  do  so.)  You 
don’t  show  it. 

Presence. — I believe  I did,  sir,  for 
my  first  few  thousand  years. 

Soul. — Good  God! 

Presence  {shocked). — You  mustn’t 
say  that  here! 

Soul. — ^There  must  be  something  left 
for  me  to  do! 


Presence.  — Why  not  have  your 
house  done  over,  sir? 

Soul  {wearily). — ^Again?  What  else  is 
there? 

Presence. — ^The  future. 

SotTL. — We’ll  deal  with  that  when  we 
come  to  it.  • 

Presence. — Why  not  now,  sir? 

SoxUi. — I’ll  bite.  What’s  the  answer? 

Presence. — We  have  the  archetypes 
not  only  of  art  existing  and  extinct,  but 
of  the  art  that  wilt  be.  In  about  three 
hundred  years  another  great  period  is 
coming  at  Bokhara,  the  world  metropolis 
of  that  time.  “The  Asian  Naissanoe.” 
Let  me  do  you  up  in  that. 

Soul  {angrily). — I’m  sick  of  your 
periods  and  your  art.  I care  no  more  for 
your  future  than  your  past.  What  good 
is  any  of  it?  No  standard  of  value,  no 
comparison.  My  stuff  no  better  than 
any  moth-raten  fellow  has  in  the  next 
street.  What’s  it  all  worth?  {Contemptu- 
ously.) A wish! 

Presence  {looking  at  his  master's 
broum  suit,  now  very  shabby,  and  at  his 
battered  and  spott^  straw  hat). — ^You 
yourself,  sir,  might  experiment  to  find 
more  appropriate  clothes.  We  offer  an 
infinity  of  castumes  to  harmonize  with 
an  infinity  of  backgrounds.  They  often 
amuse  our  lady  visitors  for  several 
years;  you  might  be  diverted  for  a time, 
sir. 

Soul  {more  angrily). — ^How often  have 
I told  you  that  I won’t  wear  wings  or 
nightgowns?  That  suit  and  this  hat  are 
all  I have  to  remind  me  of  life,  where  I 
sweated  and  was  kicked  about  and  was 
happy  even  if  I didn’t  know  it,  not  hav- 
ing your  fiendish  spy-glasses  and  going 
about  the  world  as  innocent  as  I thought 
down  there  the  girls  in  finishing-schools 
were.  And  what’s  more,  when  these  wear 
out,  you’ve  got  to  replace  them! 

Presence  {resignedly). — ^Very  good, 
sir. 

Soul. — Why,  I was  wearing  this  suit 
when  that  fellow’s  motor  ran  over  me. 
And  you  ask  me  to  give  it  up!  My  last 
real  experience!  My  last  thrill!  {With 
rapture.)  You  can’t  imagine  what  agony 
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I felt  from  my  crushed  thigh,  before  I 
fainted.  My  last  pain! 

Presence  (turns  away,  discouraged,  to 
go). — I don’t  know  what  to  propose,  sir. 
But  when  there  is  anything  you  want — 

Soul  (excitedly). — ^There  is!  Pain, 
that’s  it.  I want  to  suffer! 

Presence. — I’m  afraid  you  can’t  do 
that  here,  sir. 

Soul. — I’m  sick  of  heaven! 

Presence  (puzzled). — Sick  of  heaven, 
sir? 

Soul  (shouts). — I want  to  want  things 
I can’t  have! 

Presence  (patiently). — A contradic- 
tion in  terms,  sir. 


Soul  (Tjwre  loudly). — I can’t  stand 
this  everlasting  bliss! 

Presence  (mildly). — all  have  to 
stand  it,  sir. 

Soul  (howls). — ^Whatever  the  devils 
do  to  me  can’t  be  so  bad  as  this! 
(Screams.)  I want  to  go  to  Hell! 

Presence  (steps  back  and  looks  at  Mm 
in  astonishment). — ^And  wherever  do  you 
think  you  are,  sir? 

[The  Soul  stares  in  horror  as  the  truth 
breaks  upon  ^him.  The  Demon, 
first  to  recover  from  their  common 
surprise,  respectfully  and  sympaihet^ 
icaUy  shrugs  his  wings. 

[curtain] 


THE  CONVALESCENT 
BY  S.  H.  KEMPER 

They  brought  him  books  he  used  to  read, 
His  boyhood’s  best-loved  book. 

He,  scarcely  smiling,  turned  on  these 
A dull  and  listless  look. 

Heroes,  great  deeds  and  glorious 
To  his  stunned  soul  would  seem 
In  shock  of  thunderous  memories 
A faint,  fantastic  dream. 

Yet,  the  old  book’s  worn  pages  turned. 
Straight  he  beheld  once  more 
Upon  the  plain  of  Marathon 
The  Great  King’s  armies  pour. 

And  saw  again  as  in  old  times. 

Along  the  mountain’s  flanks. 

The  warriors  of  Miltiades 
Array  their  flashing  ranks. 

He  stood  with  these,  no  mgre  apart. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  set. 

He  joined  their  pjean  and  the  shout 
To  Mars.  His  eyes  were  wet. 


In  the  stern  visor-shade  their  eyes. 
Brave,  level,  and  intent, 

TAK)ked  sensibly  at  him  and  said: 
“Now  you  know  what  we  meant!” 

VoL.  CXLI  — No.  844  —03 
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AMERICA  GOES  BACK  TO  WORK 


V,— ALONG  THE  WESTERN  RIM 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


CALIFORNIA, declares  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  native 
sons,  “is  the  garden  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Sierras  form  the  high 
garden  wall.  East  of  that  wall  is  the 
desert.  The  garden  itself  is  the  reward 
for  the  man  who  perseveres  in  his  way 
across  the  hot  and  dreary  sands.” 

We  enter  the  garden  ourselves  through 
the  south  gate  in  the  wall — very  close  to 
the  international  boundary.  Throughout 
the  night  our  train  has  been  bearing  us 
west  from  Tucson;  at  some  time  before 
dawn  we  were  shunted  off  and  away  from 
the  main  line  of  the  well-known  Southern 
Pacific.  We  have  flirted  with  that  in- 
ternational line,  have  crossed  it  and  re- 
crossed it.  When  we  roll  up  our  berth 
curtain  we  find  that  we  are  in  El  Centro, 
a small,  brisk  city  in  a truck  garden 
which  yesterday  was  desert  and  which 
to-day,  thanks  to  the  godlike  boon  of 
water,  blossoms  like  the  traditional  rose. 

El  Centro,  as  its  name  may  indicate, 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  Imp)erial  Valley, 
from  which  come  the  wonderful  melons 
and  small  fruits  that  gladden  the  eye  and 
tempt  the  purse  of  the  housewives  in  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  markets.  When 
I was  there,  a.t  the  end  of  last  April,  it 
was  said  that  the  present  year’s  crop 
miglit  easily  reach  the  astounding  figure 
of  12,000  box-car  loads;  last  season’s 
crop  topped  8,000  carloads.  The  imme- 
diate problem  was  whence  the  necessary 
cars  would  be  forthcoming.  The  “out- 
law strike”  of  the  railroad  switchmen, 
before  it  had  been  in  existence  a full 
fortnight,  had  so  crippled  the  already 
badly  overtaxed  equipment  facilities  of 
the  roads  that  slu'ewd  railroaders  in 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago,  and 


other  great  traffic  centers  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  would  be  September 
or  October  before  transjwrtation  condi- 
tions were  anything  like  normal  again 
and  freight  again  moving  in  normal  flow. 
These  facts,  when  applied  to  the  Cali- 
fornia truck-garden  situation,  meant 
that  the  Imperial  Valley  would  be  indeed 
fortunate  if  it  succeeded  in  getting  half 
of  the  12,000  refrigerator  cars  it  was  de- 
manding for  the  movement  of  its  melon 
crop  alone,  while  the  planters  must  seek 
to  make  the  best  of  the  matter. 

It  seems  that  they  are  rather  accus- 
tomed to  that  sort  of  thing  in  these  days. 
If  the  railroad  facilities  are  normal,  labor 
is  short.  While  if  both  measure  up  to 
the  necessities  of  the  season  there  is  sure 
to  be  a succession  of  rainstorms.  For, 
while  the  Imperial  Valley  loves  water — 
and  indeed  would  quickly  dry  and  return 
to  desert  without  it — it  wants  the  water 
in  its  own  way,  and  never  from  above. 
Rainstorms  wash  down  and  spoil  its 
extraordinary  crops.  Water  from  the 
Colorado  River  through  the  irrigation 
canal  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  that 
which  causes  the  desert  to  blossom, 
which  makes  flowers  grow,  as  well  as 
cantaloupes  and  honey-dews,  and  long 
avenues  of  trees  to  raise  themselves. 

“Trees,”  says  the  valley  ranchman 
who  glances  over  my  shoulder  as  these 
paragraphs  are  being  written,  “don’t  put 
in  anything  about  trees.  We  don’t  want 
trees  in  this  valley.  They  suck  in  the 
moisture  that  the  crops  should  have.” 

This  is  commercialism  raised  to  the 
nth  degree.  Yet  the  valley  is  frankly 
commercial,  and  more  than  passing 
proud  of  it.  El  Centro  boasts  of  its 
bank  clearings,  its  growing  importance 
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to  $60  an  acre,  which  approaches  an 
almost  prohibitive  figure. 

The  natural  step,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
clude the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  reclama- 
tion project,  and  so  to  spread  its  cost 
over  a far  greater  area,  to  which  the  val- 
ley farmers  naturally  take  exception. 
They  are  quite  content  with  their  pres- 
ent situation.  Their  canal  heading  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  a full 
ten  miles  below  Yuma,  gives  them  all  the 
water  they  need  or  want,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a few  sununer  months, 
when  they  thrust  a roughly  constructed 
weir  of  mud  and  brush  out  into  the  river 
bed.  Then  the  Arizonians  across  the 
stream  begin  to  see  red. 

I am  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  this 
Imperial  Valley  situation  partly  because 
to  an  Easterner  the  very  idea  of  water- 
rights  seems  most  unusual  and  astonish- 
ing; we  are  so  accustomed  to  regard 
water  like  the  air  we  breathe  as  a common 
thing  without  monetary  value  whatso- 
ever, and  partly  because  it  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
our  federal  system  of  government.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  that  valley  as  I 
saw  it  in  the  last  days  of  April. — the 
ground  rich  almost  beyond  imagination, 
acres  green  with  vegetation  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  foodstuffs,  the  small  ranch- 
houses  almost  begrudging  the  very 
ground  upon  which  they  stand  and  sol- 
emnly dedicating  even  their  front  yards 
to  growing  things — ^then  to  move  farther 
east  into  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  and 
there  see  that  mighty  river  so  close  to  its 
outlet;  Yuma,  dry  and  dusty  and  for- 
lorn, the  Chocolate  Mountains  rising  in 
the  distance  and  forever  veiling  with 
faint  hazes  the  sharpness  of  their  out- 
lines— to  see  and  to  understand.  I 
should  like  you  to  realize  that  but  two 
decades  ago  these  green  acres  were 
desert,  like  that  which  stretches  round- 
about Yuma  in  every  direction,  and  that 
to  them  once  again  came  the  river,  not 
in  a canal  this  time,  but  in  a mad  torrent 
which  laughed  at  banks  and  weirs  and 
gates  and  all  the  rest  of  man’s  pretty 


weaknesses,  and  threatened  to  enlarge 
the  Salton  Sea  into  a new  ocean,  at  the 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican acres  of  vast  agricultural  potentiali- 
ties. For  more  than  a twelvemonth  the 
Colorado  forsook  its  traditional  path- 
way into  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
swept  into  the  Salton  Sea. 

And  then,  as  if  to  show  plainly  that 
man  is  not  always  as  helpless  as  he 
appears  to  be,  he  stopped  this  mad  ex- 
cursion of  the  river.  A ma.n — one  man, 
a very  ill  man,  resting  on  a pallet  in  a 
railroad  car — rebuilt  the  dike,  against 
the  force  of  the  fiood.  In  the  extremity 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  finally  apn 
pealed  to  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  E.  H.  Harriman.  Har- 
riman  chose  for  the  job  one  of  his  expert 
executives  who  is  engineer  as  well — 
Colonel  Epes  Randolph,  of  Tucson. 
Randolph  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  but 
he  got  aboard  one  of  the  road’s  oflScial 
cars  and  went  to  the  scene  of  the  break, 
and  then  and  there  repaired  it. 

Carload  after  carload  of  broken  stone 
and  earth  and  trees  went  into  the  gap. 
Its  closing  was  but  a matter  of  hours. 
For  more  than  twenty-four  hours  not  a 
single  regular  train,  freight  or  passenger, 
moved  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  Tourists  from  the  east  sat 
on  the  station  platforms  at  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Maricopa  and  Tucson  and 
watched  trainload  after  trainload  of  dirt 
and  rock,  drawn  by  every  sort  of  motive 
pK)wer  that  the  big  system  possessed,  go 
rushing  by  at  express-train  speed  and  off 
to  the  dike  and  construction  track  which 
rested  upon  its  face.  Far  out  upon  the 
siding  of  that  track  Colonel  Randolph’s 
car  rested.  From  it  the  man  in  control 
watched  and  gave  orders;  and  once, 
when  a derailed  steel  gondola-car  de- 
layed the  swift  work — a critical  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  minutes — ^Randolph  in- 
quired as  to  the  delay. 

‘‘One  of  the  big  hoppers  is  off  the 
track,”  they  told  him. 

“Ditch  it,”  said  the  executive;  “it 
will  make  just  as  good  ballast  as  any- 
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fingers  at  that  small  Yuma  project  and 
laugh  at  it,  into  the  bargain. 

“The  cost?  A mere  trifle.  Some 
three  or  four  million  dollars  at  the  most, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the 
$50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  in  products 
which  we  send  out  annually  from  this 
vaUey.” 

He  was  a typical  Californian,  that 
Valleyite,  ready  to  snap  his  fingers  and 
laugh  in  the  face  of  impending  disaster. 
So  laughed  San  Francisco  when  it 
seemed  as  if  all  were  lost  there  by  the 
Golden  Gate.  So  laughed  the  chief  citi- 
zen of  San  Diego  when  they  told  him 
that  the  town  was  held  tightly  in  the 
vise  of  a single  railroad  system — albeit 
a very  broad-minded  and  progressive 
railroad — which  thrust  a branch  line 
down  to  it  from  Ix>s  Angeles. 

“ We  are  not  going  to  pay  tribute  for- 
ever to  Los  Angeles,’^  said  John  D. 
Spreckels,  “San  Diego  is  going  to  have 
her  own  independent  outlet  to  the  East.” 

That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Expert 
railroaders  laughed  at  him.  Vision  is 
all  right  in  its  way,  they  argued;  but 
why  try  to  visualize  new  railroads  when 
God  placed  a town  in  an  impasse  and  a 
railroad  had  pre-empted  the  single  prac- 
ticable pathway  which  led  into  it  from 
the  outer  world?  What  other  way  was 
there  to  build  into  San  Diego  except  over 
the  hills,  and  who  would  build  a railroad 
over  the  hills?  That  was  the  question. 
Here  is  the  answer.  John  D.  Spreckels 
would — and  John  D.  S])reckels  did. 

For  long  hard  years  he  toiled,  almost 
unaided.  Then,  just  as  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  about  to  attain  the  fruition  of 
his  toil,  we  were  thrust  into  the  Great 
War.  Commercial  enterprise  of  every 
sort  was  halted,  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west.  But  Spreckels  did  not 
halt;  he  went  ahead  cutting  the  tunnels 
of  the  San  Diego  & Arizona  through  the 
great  hills  and  building  the  trestles  and 
the  fills  to  carry  his  rails  between  them. 
His  was  the  only  important  railroad  en- 
terprise to  be  carried  forward  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  half  dozen 


years.  On  the  first  day  of  last  December 
it  was  completed,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  that  same  month  a through  sleep- 
ing-car service  from  Chicago  to  San 
Diego  was  inaugurated  over  it. 

This  was  the  pathway  I chose  for  my 
trip  into  the  garden  of  America;  a high- 
set  trail  it  is,  the  train  rising  in  three  or 
four  hours  from  49  feet  below  sea  level 
at  El  Centro  to  3,600  feet  above  it  at 
the  end  of  the  magnificent  Carrizo 
Gorge.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  the 
dramatic  in  our  railroading  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  for  daring  concept, 
for  brilliancy  in  engineering,  for  real 
beauty  in  environment,  I have  not 
seen  anything  in  our  whole  beloved 
land  to  exceed  this,  its  newest  steel  trail 
— few,  in  fact,  even  to  be  compared 
with  it. 

For  forty  miles  just  before  reaching 
San  Diego  this  new  line  dips  into  Mex- 
ico, at  one  time  being  a full  ten  miles 
south  of  the  international  boundary. 
The  traveler  suddenly  finds  himself  alive 
with  interest  as  to  the  possibUities  of 
this  neighbor  land  of  ours,  this  Baja 
California,  filled  with  mystery.  San 
Diego  is  a city  of  great  enterprise  and 
culture — a really  predominant  resort. 
Yet  within  thirty  miles  of  its  sky- 
scrapers and  “movie  palaces”  and  giant 
hotels  there  is  a land  as  little  known  as 
the  Congo — in  all  probability  even  less 
known.  Ask  the  average  San  Diegan 
for  even  a few  details  as  to  this  Ix)wer 
California  country  and  he  stares  at  you 
blankly.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  Marine  Base  to  be  built  in  his  town, 
or  about  the  theosophists  over  on  Point 
Loma,  but  of  the  land  which  lies  ten 
miles  beyond  the  race  track  and  the 
gambling  house  at  Tia  Juana,  nothing 
whatsoever. 

Yet  there  is  Lower  California,  and  the 
few  folk  who  actually  have  penetrated 
into  it  have  assured  me  of  its  treasures — 
fine  forests,  great  tracts  of  decaying 
chuiio  nuts  rich  in  essential  oils,  rain- 
watered  valleys.  At  Ensenada,  where 
the  governor  of  the  province  has  his 
autumn  home — in  the  winter  he  lives  at 
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tion,  and  has  in  mind  other  very  definite 
ideas  of  progress. 

“It  is  only  a question  of  time,”  said 
one  of  the  few  San  Diegans  whom  I 
found  willing  to  confess  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  little-known  land  to  the 
south.  “Mexico  is  too  heavily  involved 
to  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  escape 
the  ceding  of  more  of  her  territory  to  us. 
. . . Lower  California  will  certainly  be 
the  first  to  come.  You  speak  of  Ense- 
nada as  if  the  reaching  of  that  ancient 
town  by  American  rails  would  be  a trans- 
portation triumph;  and  I reply  to  you 
by  saying  that  the  advance  of  the  rail- 
road to  Ensenada  would  be  like  the 
attempt  to  span  the  North  American 
continent  by  merely  building  a railroad 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.” 

The  San  Diego  gentleman  then  swept 
into  unmodified  praises  of  his  town. 
Had  I ever  before  seen  such  a location, 
such  a climate — true  it  was  that  two  of 
the  three  nights  which  I had  spent  there 
at  Coronado  Beach  under  promise  of  a 
full  moon  had  been  fully  cloudy  (or,  in 
the  well-selected  phrasing  of  the  Cali- 
fornian, “prevalent  high  fog”),  for  it  is 
never,  never  cloudy  out  there  upon  our 
western  rim;  but  what  of  that?  In 
New  York  City  it  was  twenty-five  de- 
grees cooler — and  rainy.  The  Los  An~ 
geles  Times  took  an  unctuous  joy  in 
annoimcing  that  fact,  right  on  the  front 
page. 

Poor  San  Diego!  Having  developed 
one  of  the  loveliest  expositions  or 
“world’s  fairs”  upon  record,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful — it  ran,  al- 
though not  quite  continuously,  for  more 
than  twenty-seven  months — she  has 
discovered  that  neither  climate  nor 
world’s  fairs  count  for  much  in  the 
making  of  a real  city.  Location  does 
count,  the  .sort  of  location  which  means 
a wealth  of  raw  materials,  fuel  or  labor. 
Great  cities,  unfortunately,  are  built  en- 
tirely upon  great  industrial  activity.  A 
lively  back-country  or  the  business  of  an 
active  seaport  may  do  much;  but  in- 
dustrialism upon  a huge  scale  seems  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  up- 


building of  a real  metropolitan  com- 
munity. California  at  last  is  beginning 
to  realize  this.  She  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize her  handicap  as  to  a constant  supply 
of  fresh  labor — the  golden  promise 
which  the  Panama  Canal  held  to  her  of 
this  last  has  been  defeated  by  the  vast 
human  toll  of  the  Great  War.  The 
Oriental  is  her  only  offset  to  this  de- 
feated hope,  and  of  him  we  shall  take 
notice  at  a slightly  later  moment. 

She  does  not  especially  lack  raw 
materials,  while  if  oil  should  fail  as 
fuel — when  I was  in  California  there  was 
less  than  two  days’  supply  of  gasoline  in 
her  reserve  tanks — there  are  the  seem- 
ingly unlimited  possibilities  of  the  water- 
powers  of  the  Sierras.  These  are  al- 
ready developed,  at  a tremendous  rate. 
The  great  Hetch-Hetchy  project  is  well 
under  way,  although  under  constant  and 
bitter  legal  attacks.  Minor  water- 
powers  are  also  being  harnessed.  Some 
of  these  are  far  back  in  the  pathless  for- 
ests, and  for  one  of  them — ^high-held  in  a 
veritable  eagle’s  nest  of  the  garden  wall 
— ^the  cement  and  other  essential  build- 
ing materials  were  transported  in  an 
aeroplane  the  other  day,  a ton  at  a trip. 
It  was  cheaper  transportation  than  try- 
ing to  break  a road  up  the  steep  moun- 
tainside. 

I have  mentioned  this  instance  to 
show  the  well-nigh  indomitable  energy 
of  the  Californian,  when  he  is  once 
fairly  put  to  the  test.  Nothing  seems 
to  discourage  him  utterly.  Otherwise 
there  could  never  have  been  a San  Diego 
exposition  in  the  first  place.  Such  a 
place  to  choose  for  a world’s  fair ! At  the 
extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  cduntry 
and  reached,  until  yesterday,  only  W a 
single-tracked  branch-line  railroad.  But 
San  Diego  had  its  world’s  fair.  It  was 
not  as  large  as  San  Francisco’s,  but  it 
was  even  more  beautiful,  while  the  far- 
reaching  wisdom  of  some  of  its  pro- 
moters poured  its  exquisite  building  into 
eternal  concrete  instead  of  the  very  per- 
ishable wood  and  staff  in  which  most  of 
our  exposition  cities  have  been  wrought. 
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moves  forward  in  her  own  indifferent  and 
serene  way.  Yet  not  too  indifferent. 
Her  most  recent  civic  achievement,  the 
1 2,000-foot,  double-tracked  municipal 
tunnel  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Twin  Peaks,  was  indorsed  by  her  elec- 
torate, but  only  after  it  had  been  hinted 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a rapid- 
transit  route  through  nature’s  barrier  at 
the  head  of  Market  Street — and  so  con- 
necting a great  hitherto  imdeveloped 
section  of  the  city  with  its  business  cen- 
ter— was  the  one  thing  which  might  stop 
a definite  exodus  of  many  of  the  city’s 
residents  to  that  unspeakable  Oakland 
across  the  way.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
San  Francisco’s  naive  way  of  putting  it; 
in  reality,  Oakland  is  a very  handsome 
and  a very  charming  city,  but  remaining 
nevertheless,  a sort  of  Brooklyn,  or — 
better  still — ^a  Jersey  City  to  the  metro- 
politan port. 

But,  withal,  San  Francisco  seems  for- 
ever assured  of  her  metropolitanism. 
She  is  a world  city — a sort  of  interna- 
tional stopping-off  place,  such  as  New 
York  or  liondon  or  Paris  or  Hongkong 
or  Vladivostok.  But  she  is  different 
from  other  world  cities,  in  a thou- 
sand ways,  little  and  big.  Paris 
may  have  her  Montmartre.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  Telegraph  Hill.  Other  cities 
may  have  their  Montmartres,  not  so  gay 
or  not  so  brave  perhaps.  In  all  the 
world  there  is  no  other  Telegraph  Hill 
or  aught  to  be  compared  with  it,  with  its 
delicate  views  off  toward  the  sea  and 
down  upon  the  docks  and  the  ships  that 
sail  to  sea.  Old  San  Franciscans  tell 
with  pride  of  the  days  when  there  stood 
upon  its  highest  eminence  the  giant  two- 
bladed  semaphore,  or  telegraph,  which 
announced  to  the  merchants  of  the 
young  city  below  the  coming  of  a 
steamer  to  their  harbor. 

Paris  has  crowned  her  Montmartre 
with  the  Sacr&  Cmir.  Telegraph  Hill 
stands  unadorned.  One  may  not  eat 
upon  its  streets  in  cpcn-air  cafes,  as  one 
often  does  upon  the  Paris  mountain. 
But  give  San  Francisco  time.  She  con- 
cedes but  little  in  originality  of  every 


sort.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  the 
Sunday  that  I tarried  with  her,  three 
thousand  ‘‘hikers”  marched  up  Mount 
Tamalpais,  not  to  drink  in  the  wonder- 
ful view  from  its  summit,  but  to  sec 
open-air  players  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  an 
appropriate  setting  for  such  a produc- 
tion. The  neighbors  of  the  quiet  sub- 
urban home  in  which  I spent  the  week- 
end were  engaged  in  fashioning  a lovely 
Chinese  theater  in  a community  glade 
or  park  behind  its  house,  where,  upon 
the  following  Saturday  evening,  the  girls 
from  Mills  College  over  across  the  bay 
near  Oakland  would  do  “The  Yellow 
Jacket” — and  in  all  probability  do  it 
very  well  indeed.  Californians  are 
seemingly  never  at  a loss  to  entertain 
themselves.  Their  climate  does  make 
for  real  joyousness. 

In  this  country  we  talk  rather  glibly 
about  industrial  progress.  Energetic 
young  secretaries  of  various  Chambers 
of  Commerce  seem  to  take  keen  pride  in 
pointing  out  sites  and  plans  for  pro- 
jected new  industries,  possibly  in  show- 
ing such  enterprises  in  actual  stages  of 
construction.  But  I think  that  at  times 
we  lose  sight  of  the  economic  essentials 
necessary  to  any  real  progress  along 
these  lines.  Oakland  may  show  me  her 
fascinating  harbor  terminal  and  manu- 
facturing plans,  Los  Angeles  may  dilate 
at  length  upon  what  she  is  yet  to  do 
with  her  harbor,  San  Diego  may  present 
even  greater  prospective  ideas,  even 
San  Francisco  may  talk  of  further  de- 
velopment of  her  industrial  enterprises; 
but  I cannot  fail  to  ask,  as  I asked  at 
Detroit  and  at  Flint  and  at  Akron  and  at 
St.  Louis,  in  the  face  of  great  new  manu- 
facturing enterprises  far  advanced  to- 
ward completion,  from  whence  is  to  come 
the  labor  to  make  these  great  wheels — • 
many — turn?  From  thin  air?  We  are 
not  particularly  successful  as  a repro^ 
ductive  people.  I have  answered  this 
question  before  in  these  articles;  I shall 
answer  it  again — here  and  now.  It  is  to 
come  from  our  already  depleted  farms-^ 
unless — U nless  ? 

Unless  we  are  willing  frankly  to  take 
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hold  of  lief?  If  we  do  we  sliall  find  that  tfio 

slmihiUj  . Western  rim  is  keenly  interesttMl  in  what 

oxtdwsuiff  ■ we  are  tiding, 

indn^iriid 

ItS'*-  dtsps  not  ordinarily  re>?ard  Cali^ 

forhia  as  an  iDdustrml  state  any  more 
hehjg  fh^priyed  ot  tkeir  Chianti  is  pitifil!  than  one  would  ordinarily  so  regard 
indeed.  To  Uie  law'  fs'tid.  Kanstis,.  An  Easterner,  in  purticular 

They  hiiyo,  generally  st^eakingf  neither  with,  memories  of  AlaneJ»?sler  or  Law- 
Ihe  mean^  litH*  ti)e  n?sourtsrs  to  store  or  renw  or  Bridgeport,  wonkl  not  regord 
aetjhire'  lladr  W^i  linfawfujly,  and  s<i  her  attr?tnpt.s  to  nlanufactiire  wo<jlcns  at 
t}H:y  IvmMMtyer'the^^^^  disehnttn»t.^^^^^^;  (^kland  -or  hxoindtieeC  at  8<w,‘r8inento 
Bui :d»ay«  that  sut'h  ir  as  eonsidieraj^^  to  the  tiufifrthy 

is^upsp';|b  «pi  ilidiib:  anttn^  Ite 

Were:' wtllhtg that  ii^ritrultHrie 
g3:trhth?c  i',-  .B  iotsiai*  ?;■  '{t  • ' ihiak  rf ;'  -is  B^itUy  inditsiry  ^ 

11»t;re  a«'  oidy  k wdrkera  engaged  : kV 

h»ronr  raw  tahor  ki4irfei'l  who  filling  the  larders  of  !ji,000,0t)0  workers 

indifferent  to  tte  h'>!|n<>r  questioi!  in  thtnr  in  all  ilte  otlier  industries  of  the  t-fiikd 
j««fs«Mtid  hves-T^ the  IlihdtLs^  the  Jaiav-  States— lie  might  be  prepared  to  say  that 
«esf%«thithei  holding  .the.  Gahiea  State  wa-s  fairly  eiititled  to 

to  hhir  legally  Rel|uired  virl fie  of  a tmitsiderable  “say ’’  in  the  indu.strial 
teetPiiOwni,  imnshler  theiii^^^a^^^  the  one  situalioft,  .She  may  not  rank  quite  its 
possibility  of  rcheying  an  iTiduslriHl  Irjfw;a—firS,i  hii  agricultural  ontput,  wdth 
sitnatiou  which  fairly  cries  aloud  for  re-  from  f idj6o,000, 000  to  $1,300,000,0*10  a 
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year — but  she  stands  third  or  fourth 
among  her  sister  states.  Her  workaday 
problems  are  distinctly  agricultural.  It 
is  indeed  germane  to  her  that  the  work- 
ers in  her  melon  fields  are  to-day  paid 
$7  and  $8  and  $9  a day.  It  is  most 
germane  to  her  sensitive  nature  that  her 
most  successful  agriculturists  are  Japa- 
nese. 

On  certain  side  lines  of  her  railroads 
one  may  see  from  time  to  time  signs 
opposite  the  local  stations  saying  briefly, 
but  definitely,  “Japs  Not  Wanted,” 
“No  Japs  Here,”  or  other  phrasings  to 
the  same  effect.  No  signs  say  that  the 
industrious  little  brown  men  from  the 
Mikado’s  empire  are  the  ones  who  ad- 
vanced the  melon  production  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  a full  thirty  days  by  the 
patient  but  simple  process  of  covering 
the  vines  in  early  season;  that  they  ac- 
complished similar  horticultural  marvels 
in  the  rich  Santa  Clara  Valley  among  the 
berry  patches. 

If  you  ask  the  typical  Californian 
about  these  things  he  will,  with  his  typ- 
ical frankness,  tell  you  that  they  are 
quite  true,  but  he  will  almost  certainly 
add  in  the  next  instant: 

“Would  you,  Mr.  New-Yorker,  want 
in  your  lovely  small  fruit  farms  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Genesee, 
a stolid  race  that,  no  matter  how  indus- 
trious and  efficient  tliey  might  be,  re- 
mains aloof,  unmoral,  unreachable,  and 
unassimilable;  a people  who  repeatedly 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  no 
trust  whatsoever,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  justifying  almost  any  amount  of 
suspicion?” 

I can  understand  this  typical  Cali- 
fornian quite  clearly.  The  Jap  is  an 
enigma  to  him,  as  to  every  other  white 
man.  He  is  baffling  and  perplexing  to 
the  nth  degree.  The  Californian  pro- 
ceeds to  give  him  up  as  entirely  hopeless. 

“We  once  ranted  at  the  Chinese,  our 
fathers  and  ourselves,”  he  continues, 
“but  with  the  Jap  boy  upon  our  heels, 
we  have  come  to  appreciate  our  China 
boy  of  other  days,  willing  to  do  house- 
work at  $3  a week  and  to  feed  himself 


and  sleep  out  in  the  wash  house.  The 
Jap  servant  of  to-day — ^when  we  can  get 
him — is  not  nearly  so  eflScient,  demands 
$125  a month  and  must  eat  and  sleep  in 
the  house  exactly  as  we  eat  and  sleep. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  long  content  to  re- 
main a servant.  He  wants  to  be  an 
employer,  himself.  If  he  is  a farmer,  he 
must  soon  become  a leaser.  From  that 
his  ambition  vaults  to  being  the  town 
shopkeeper  or  the  town  banker  and  upon 
driving  all  Caucasian  competitors  out  of 
the  community.  With  his  ability  to  live 
like  an  animal  and  his  willingness  to  work 
unheard-of  hours — in  his  own  interest — 
he  generally  succeeds  in  doing  this  very 
thing.  ...  It  is  this  colonizing  instinct 
of  his  that  we  hate  and  will  no  longer 
tolerate.” 

The  Californian’s  indictment  against 
the  Japanese  runs  to  great  lengths.  He 
divides  it  clearly  into  separate  counts, 
and  recites  with  great  unction  and  a 
sense  of  most  definite  injury  the  episodes 
of  the  “picture-brides,”  the  thin-skinned 
device  by  which  the  Japanese  have  so 
rapidly  advanced  their  plans  for  multi- 
plying and  colonizing  u}K)n  American 
soil.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  California  has  ruled  that 
only  native-born  Japanese  may  hold  title 
to  land  within  her  limits — ^a  statute  law 
that  is  quite  easily  being  evaded  by  the 
working  of  a natural  one.  . . . 

“How  many  Japanese  are  there  out 
here  upon  the  western  rim  of  the  United 
States?”  you  ask  one  of  these  typical 
Californians,  who  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

He  is  immediate  in  his  answer: 

“Between  150,000  and  200,000.  No 
one  knows  exactly  except  the  Japanese 
consuls  here — and  they  are  not  telling. 

But  we  are  all  remembering.  We  are 
recalling  how  when  a dozen  years  ago 
we  prepared  to  move  legally  against 
Japan — and  in  the  fullness  of  our  rights 
—she  protested  that  it  would  hurt  her 
national  pride  if  we  treated  her  with  the 
humiliation  with  which  we  had  treated 
the  Chinese.  She  would  recognize  our 
rights  and  our  wishes  and  adjust  the 
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perplexity  in  regard  to  the  Jap,  and  he 
does  not  credit  it  all  either  to  inborn  race 
antagonism  or  jealousy  or  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  labor-union  element.  Yet  he 
discounts  this  last  by  asking  if  the  regu- 
lations that  are  desired  against  the 
Japanese  could  not  be  modified,  in  part 
at  least,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  who  do 
jiot  proselyte  or  colonize  or  follow  high 
ambitions,  but  who  are  very  honest 
and  very  faithful  laborers,  particularly 
in  agriculture.  And  how  our  agriculture 
does  need  labor  of  that  very  sort,  this 
day  and  hour! 

It  is  a long  time  since  Dennis  Kearney 
and  the  Sand  Lots  Riots  of  San  Francisco 
which  led  to  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
of  1884.  California  has  forgotten  much 
since  then — and  remembered  much.  She 
has  forgotten  the  bitterness  and  the 
prejudices  of  that  day  and  remembered 
the  serenity,  the  cheerfulness,  the  faith- 
fulness, and  the  desire  and  ability  to 
work  of  the  China  boy.  Yet  when  we 
ask  our  typical  Californian  if  he  would 
permit  the  entrance  of  50,000  or  100,000 
of  these — males  only — and  under  rigid 
requirements  and  restrictions,  he  shakes 
his  head  sadly  and  replies: 

“ It  would  neither  be  fair  nor  would  it 
be  consistent  toward  the  Japanese.” 

A funny  people  these  big-hearted  Cali- 
fornians, and  with  passing  strange  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  consistency.  How 
about  our  national  consistency  for  all 
these  years  in  excluding  one  nation  of 
Orientals — which  was  weak — and  admit- 
ting another  nation — which  was  strong? 
Are  we  the  people  to  be  too  critical  in 
the  question  of  Shantung?  What  was 
once  said  about  the  folk  who  dwell  in 
glass  houses? 

I think  that  our  typical  Californian 
represents  what  would  still  be  a majority 
sentiment  in  his  state — even  though  to- 
day there  is  a growing  sentiment  there 
for  the  admission  of  Chinese,  always  un- 
der strict  limitations  and  restrictions,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  very  critical  farm-labor 
situation  upon  the  West  Coast.  But  the 
old  prejudice  against  Orientals  of  any 


sort  still  thrives  there.  Traditions  do 
not  die  easily.  The  Californian  keeps 
reverting  to  his  own  peculiar  problem  of 
the  Japanese.  They  must  do  this,  they 
must  not  do  that.  If  these  things  cannot 
be  kept  within  the  treaty — well,  Wash- 
ington cannot  forever  dictate  to  Sacra- 
mento. Washington  does  not  have  to 
have  a Florin — a decent  little  farming 
community  now  gone  completely  Jap — 
within  a dozen  miles  of  its  capital  zone. 
Our  typical  Californian  beats  his  fist 
upon  the  table.  We  begin  to  lose  patience 
with  him. 

‘‘Suppose  it  means  fight?”  we  suggest. 

“Suppose  it  does  mean  fight?”  he 
growls  back. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  would  em- 
broil the  entire  United  States  in  another 
great  war — ^because  of  California’s  prob- 
lem?” 

He  looks  at  us  in  great  disgust. 

“California  foresees,”  he  finally  re- 
plies. “What  California  has  suffered 
other  states  far  to  the  east  might  yet 
have  to  suffer.”  He  hesitates  for  a mo- 
ment, then  points  to  the  neat  ranch- 
house  he  has  built  up  there  by  the 
stately  grove  of  eucalyptus.  His  wife  is 
seated  on  the  p>orch,  a boy  and  a girl  are 
playing  at  her  feet.  It  is  i>eace. 

“Fight?”  he  picks  up  again.  “Fight? 
What  of  it  if  a nation  fights  in  the  right?” 

He  points  to  the  porch  of  his  bunga- 
low. “ Do  not  forget  one  thing,”  he  says. 
“If  we  do  have  to  fight  we  shall  be  in 
the  front-line  trenches.” 

Then  he  turns  back  to  his  work  again. 

One  may  not  always  agree  with  a re- 
former, but  one  can  hardly  fail — in  many 
cases  at  least — to  sympathize  with#him. 
Your  Californian,  standing  on  his  own 
well  - tilled  acres  — his  “front  - line 
trenches  ” — and  sadly  perplexed  and  tor- 
mented by  the  increasing  Japanese  in- 
vasion, is,  to  my  mind,  a singularly  ap- 
pealing figure.  Yet  I cannot  permit  him 
to  blind  my  eyes  to  that  larger  figure  of 
national  necessity  that  stands  just  back 
of  him.  The  economic  diflSculties  of  a 
nation  at  large  rise  far  superior  to  his 
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own.  Many  of  the  annoyances  which 
the  little  brown  men  now  cause  him  can 
— and  in  my  belief  will — be  ended,  if  not 
by  legislation,  then  by  treaty  agreement. 

I have  hinted  already  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  admission— under  proper  restric- 
tion— of  certain  definite  numbers  of 
Chinese  coolies  to  do  the  hard  menial 
labor  of  our  farms  and  ranches  which  the 
native-born  American — even  though  but 
one  generation  native-born — simply  will 
not  do.  This,  of  course,  does  raise  that 
pertinent  question  of  logical  unfairness 
to  the  Japanese;  a question  to  be  asked 
rather  sharply  by  a city  such  as  Seattle, 
which,  being  a very  new  city  indeed, 
knows  not  the  China  boy  at  all,  but  real- 
izes quite  definitely  that  she  has  45,000 
thrifty,  hard-headed  Japanese  at  work 
within  her  boundaries.  To  rule  these 
out  unthinkingly  would  unquestionably 
wreak  a very  great  economic  handicap 
upon  the  Puget  Sound  city,  while  to  bar 


Oriental  labor  entirely  from  our  farms 
may  wreak  a fearful  economic  handicap 
upon  every  man,  Tvoman,  and  child  of  us. 
Therefore,  I think  that  it  behooves  Cali- 
fornia, despite  all  the  obvious  injustices 
which  have  been  wrought  upon  her,  to 
go  extremely  slowly  in  this  Japanese 
situation.  She  may  not  have  been  above 
injustices  in  this  Oriental  question  her- 
self in  past  years.  I have  a pretty  defi- 
nite memory  of  some  rather  unjust  rul- 
ings which  she  made  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago  against  those  very 
Chinese  for  whom  she  now  professes  so 
great  an  affection.  Chickens  come  home 
to  roost.  And  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  returns.  Fate  is  an  inexorable 
sort  of  thing.  In  this  mad  jumble  of 
metaphor  there  may  be  some  seed  for 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful 
Californian,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
unfair  to  even  intimate  that  there  are  not 
many  very  thoughtful  Californians. 


I SHALL  BE  LOVED  AS  QUIET  THINGS 

BY  KARLE  WILSON  BAKER 

1 SHALL  be  loved  as  quiet  things 

Are  loved — white  pigeons  in  the  sun. 
Curled  yellow  leaves  that  whisper  down 
One  after  one; 

The  silver  reticence  of  smoke 
That  tells  no  secret  of  its  birth 
Among  the  fiery  agonies 
That  turn  the  earth; 

Cloud-islands;  reaching  arms  of  trees; 

The  frayed  and  eager  little  moon 
That  strays  unheeded  through  a high 
Blue  afternoon. 

The  thunder  of  my  heart  must  go 
Under  the  muffling  of  the  dust — 

As  my  grey  dress  has  guarded  it 
The  grasses  must; 

For  it  has  hammered  loud  enough. 

Clamored  enough,  when  all  is  said: 

Only  its  quiet  part  shall  live 
When  I am  dead. 
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1 1 L— THE  SOUL  OF  THE  SCHOOLBOY^  * 
BY  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


A LARGE  map  of  Ix)ndon  would  be 
needed  to  display  the  wild  and  zig- 
zag course  of  one’s  day’s  journey  under- 
taken by  an  uncle  and  his  nephew;  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  of  a nephew  and 
his  uncle.  For  the  nephew,  a school- 
boy on  a holiday,  was  in  theory  the  god 
in  the  car,  or  in  the  cab,  tram,  tube,  and 
so  on,  while  his  uncle  was  at  most  a 
priest  dancing  before  him  and  offering 
sacrifices.  To  put  it  more  soberly,  the 
schoolboy  had  something  of  the  stolid 
air  of  a young  duke  doing  the  grand  tour, 
while  his  elderly  relative  was  reduced  to 
the  position  of  a courier,  who  neverthe- 
less had  to  pay  for  everything  like  a 
patron.  The  schoolboy  was  oflScially 
known  as  Summers  Minor,  and  in  a more 
social  manner  as  Stinks,  the  only  public 
tribute  to  his  career  as  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer and  electrician.  The  uncle 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford,  a lean 
and  lively  old  gentleman  with  a red, 
eager  face  and  white  hair.  He  was  in 
the  ordinary  way  a country  clergyman 
but  he  was  one  of  those  who  achieve  the 
paradox  of  being  famous  in  an  obscure 
way,  because  they  are  famous  in  an 
obscure  world.  In  a small  circle  of 
ecclesiastical  archeologists,  who  were  the 
only  people  who  could  even  understand 
one  another’s  discoveries,  he  occupied  a 
recognized  and  respectable  place.  And  a 
critic  might  have  found  even  in  that 
day’s  journey  at  least  as  much  of  the 
uncle’s  hobby  as  of  the  nephew’s  holiday. 

His  original  purpose  had  been  wholly 
paternal  and  festive.  But,  like  many 
other  intelligent  people,  he  was  not 
above  the  weakness  of  playing  with 
a toy  to  amuse  himself,  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  amuse  a child.  His  toys 


were  crowns  and  miters  and  croziers  and 
swords  of  state;  and  he  had  lingered 
over  them,  telling  himself  that  the  boy 
ought  to  see  all  the  sights  of  Ix)ndon. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  after  a tre- 
mendous tea,  he  rather  gave  the  game 
away  by  winding  up  with  a visit  in 
which  hardly  any  human  boy  could  be 
conceived  as  taking  an  interest — ^an  un- 
derground chamber  supposed  to  have 
been  a chapel,  recently  excavated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  contain- 
ing literally  nothing  whatever  but  one 
old  silver  coin.  But  the  coin,  to  those 
who  knew,  was  more  solitary  and  splen- 
did than  the  Koh-i-noor.  It  was  Roman, 
and  was  said  to  bear  the  head  of  St. 
Paul;  and  round  it  raged  the  most  vital 
controversies  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  It  could  hardly  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  controversies  left 
Summers  Minor  comparatively  cold. 

Indeed  the  things  that  interested 
Summers  Minor,  and  the  things  that  did 
not  interest  him,  had  mystified  and 
amused  his  uncle  for  several  hours.  He 
exhibited  the  English  schoolboy’s  start- 
ling ignorance  and  startling  knowledge 
— ^knowledge  of  some  special  classifi- 
cation in  which  he  can  generally  cor 
rect  and  confoimd  his  elders.  He  con 
sidered  himself  entitled,  at  Hampton 
Court  on  a holiday,  to  forget  the  very 
names  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  or  William  of 
Orange;  but  he  could  hardly  be  dragged 
from  some  details  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  electric  bells  in  the  neigh- 
boring hotel.  He  was  solidly  dazed  by 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  not  .so 
unnatural  since  that  church  became  the 
lumber-room  of  the  larger  and  less  suc- 
cessful statuary  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury.  But  he  had  a magic  and  minute 
knowledge  of  the  Westminster  omni- 
buses, and  indeed  of  the  whole  omnibus 
system  of  London,  the  colors  and  num- 
bers of  which  he  knew  as  a herald  knows 
heraldry.  He  would  cry  out  against  a 
momentary  confusion  between  a light- 
green  Paddington  and  a dark-green 
Bayswater  vehicle,  as  his  imcle  would 
at  the  identification  of  a Greek  ikon  and 
a Roman  image. 

“Do  you  collect  omnibuses  like 
stamps?’^  asked  his  uncle.  • “They  must 
need  a rather  large  album.  Or  do  you 
keep  them  in  your  locker?” 

“I  keep  them  in  my  head,”  replied 
the  nephew,  with  legitimate  firmness. 

“It  does  you  credit,  I admit,”  replied 
the  clergyman.  “I  suppose  it  were  vain 
to  ask  for  what  purpose  you  have  learned 
that  out  of  a thousand  things.  There 
hardly  seems  to  be  a career  in  it,  unless 
you  could  be  j>ermanently  on  the  pave- 
ment to  prevent  old  ladies  getting  into 
the  wrong  bus.  Well,  we  must  get  out  of 
this  one,  for  this  is  our  place.  I want  to 
show  you  what  they  call  St.  Paul’s 
Penny.” 

“Ls  it  like  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral?” 
asked  the  youth  with  resignation,  as  they 
alighted. 

At  the  entrance  their  eyes  were  ar- 
rested by  a singular  figure  evidently 
hovering  there  with  a similar  anxiety  to 
enter.  It  was  that  of  a dark,  thin  man 
in  a long  black  robe  rather  like  a cassock; 
but  the  black  cap  on  his  head  was  of  too 
strange  a shape  to  be  a biretta.  It  sug- 
gested, rather,  some  archaic  headdress 
of  Persia  or  Babylon.  He  had  a curious 
black  beard  appearing  only  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  chin,  and  his  large  eyes  were 
oddly  set  in  his  face  like  the  flat  decora- 
tive eyes  painted  in  old  Egyptian  pro- 
files. Before  they  had  gathered  more 
than  a general  impression  of  him,  he  had 
dived  into  the  doorway  that  was  their 
own  destination. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  above-ground 
of  the  sunken  sanctuary  except  a strong 
wooden  hut,  of  the  sort  recently  run  up 
for  many  military  and  official  purposes, 
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the  wooden  floor  of  which  was  indeed  a 
mere  platform  over  the  excavated  cavity 
below.  A soldier  stood  as  a sentry  out- 
side, and  a superior  soldier,  an  Anglo- 
Indian  officer  of  distinction,  sat  writing 
at  the  desk  inside.  Indeed,  the  sight- 
seers soon  found  that  this  particular 
sight  was  surrounded  with  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions.  I have  com- 
pared the  silver  coin  to  the  Koh-i-noor, 
and  in  one  sense  it  was  even  conven- 
tionally comparable,  since  by  a historical 
accident  it  w’as  at  one  time  almost 
counted  among  the  Crown  jewels,  or  at 
least  the  Crown  relics,  until  one  of  the 
royal  princes  publicly  restored  it  to  the 
shrine  to  which  it  was  supposed  to  be- 
long. Other  causes  combined  to  con- 
centrate official  vigilance  upon  it;  there 
had  been  a scare  about  spies  carrying 
explosives  in  small  objects,  and  one  of 
those  experimental  orders  which  pass 
like  waves  over  biu*eaucracy  had  de- 
creed first  that  all  visitors  should  change 
their  clothes  for  a sort  of  official  sack- 
cloth, and  then  (when  this  method 
caused  some  murmurs)  that  they  should 
at  least  turn  out  their  pockets.  Colonel 
Morris,  the  officer  in  charge,  w’as  a short, 
active  man  with  a grim  and  leathery 
face,  but  a lively  and  humorous  eye — a 
contradiction  borne  out  by  his  conduct, 
for  he  at  once  derided  the  safeguards  and 
yet  insisted  on  them. 

“I  don’t  care  a button  myself  for 
Paul’s  Penny,  or  such  things,”  he  ad- 
mitted in  answer  to  some  antiquarian 
openings  from  the  clergyman  who  was 
slightly  acquainted  with  him,  “but  I 
wear  the  King’s  coat,  you  know,  and  it’s 
a serious  thing  when  the  King’s  uncle 
leaves  a thing  here  with  his  own  hands 
under  my  charge.  But  as  for  saints  and 
relics  and  things,  I fear  I’m  a bit  of  a 
Voltairian;  what  you  would  call  a 
sceptic.” 

“I’m  not  sure  it’s  even  sceptical  to 
believe  in  the  royal  family  and  not  in  the 
‘Holy’  Family,”  replied  Mr.  Twyford. 
“But  of  course  I can  easily  empty  my 
pockets,  to  show  I don’t  carry  a bomb.” 

The  little  heap  of  the  parson’s  posses- 
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sions  which  he  left  on  the  table  consisted 
chiefly  of  papers,  over  and  above  a pipe 
and  a tobacco-pouch  and  some  Roman 
and  Saxon  coins.  The  rest  were  cata- 
logues of  old  books,  and  pamphlets,  like 
one  entitled  “The  Use  of  Sarum,”  one 
glance  at  which  was  sufficient  both  for 
the  colonel  and  the  schoolboy.  They 
could  not  see  the  use  of  Sarum  at  all. 
The  contents  of  the  boy’s  pockets  natu- 
rally made  a larger  heap,  and  included 
marbles,  a ball  of  string,  an  electric 
torch,  a magnet,  a small  catapult,  and, 
of  course,  a large  pocket-knife,  almost  to 
be  described  as  a small  tool-box,  a com- 
plex apparatus  on  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  linger,  pointing  out  that  it 
included  a pair  of  nippers,  a tool  for 
punching  holes  in  wood,  and,  above  all, 
an  instrument  for  taking  stones  out  of  a 
horse’s  hoof.  The  comparative  absence 
of  any  horse  he  appeared  to  regard  as 
irrelevant,  as  if  it  were  a mere  appendage 
easily  supplied.  But  when  the  turn  came 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  black  gown,  he 
did  not  turn  out  his  pockets,  but  merely 
spread  out  his  hands. 

“I  have  no  possessions, he  said. 

“I’m  afraid  I must  ask  you  to  empty 
your  pockets  and  make  sure,”  observed 
the  colonel,  gruflBy. 

“ I have  no  pockets,”  said  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Twyford  was  looking  at  the  long 
black  gown  with  a learned  eye. 

“Are  you  a monk?”  he  asked,  in  a 
puzzled  fashion. 

“I  am  a magus,”  replied  the  stranger, 
“You  have  heard  of  the  magi,  perhaps? 
I am  a magician.” 

“Oh,  I say!”  exclaimed  Summers 
Minor,  with  prominent  eyes. 

“ But  I was  once  a monk,”  went  on  the 
other.  “I  am  what  you  would  call  an 
escaped  monk.  Yes,  I have  escap>ed  into 
eternity.  But  the  monks  held  one  truth 
at  least,  that  the  highest  life  should  be 
without  possessions.  I have  no  pocket- 
money  and  no  pockets,  and  all  the  stars 
are  my  trinkets.” 

“They  are  out  of  reach,  anyhow,” 
observed  Colonel  Morris,  in  a tone  which 
suggested  tliat  it  was  well  for  them. 


“I’ve  known  a good  many  magicians 
myself  in  India — mango  plant  and  all. 
But  the  Indian  ones  are  all  frauds.  I’ll 
swear.  In  fact,  I had  a good  deal  of  fun 
showing  them  up.  More  fun  than  I have 
over  this  dreary  job,  anyhow.  But  here 
comes  Mr.  Symon,  who  will  show  you 
over  the  old  cellar  down-stairs.” 

Mr.  Symon,  the  oflBcial  guardian  and 
guide,  was  a young  man,  prematurely 
gray,  wdth  a grave  mouth  which  con- 
trasted curiously  with  a very  small,  dark 
mustache  with  waxed  points,  that 
seemed  somehow,  separate  from  it,  as  if 
a black  fly  had  settled  on  his  face.  He 
spoke  with  the  accent  of  Oxford  and  the 
permanent  oflBcial,  but  in  as  dead  a 
fashion  as  the  most  indifferent  hired 
guide.  They  descended  a dark  stone 
staircase,  at  the  floor  of  which  Symon 
pressed  a button  and  a door  opened  on  a 
dark  room,  or,  rather,  a room  w^hich  had 
an  instant  before  been  dark.  For  al- 
most as  the  heavy  iron  door  swung  open 
an  almost  blinding  blaze  of  electric 
lights  filled  the  whole  interior.  The 
fitful  enthusiasm  of  Stinks  at  once 
caught  fire,  and  he  eagerly  asked  if  the 
lights  and  the  door  worked  together. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  one  system,”  replied 
Symon.  “It  was  all  fitted  up  for  the  day 
His  Royal  Highness  deposited  the  thing 
here.  You  see,  it’s  locked  up  behind  a 
glass  case  exactly  as  he  left  it.” 

A glance  showed  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  guarding  the  treasure  were 
indeed  as  strong  as  they  were  simple.  A 
single  pane  of  glass  cut  off  one  comer  of 
the  room,  in  an  iron  framework  let  into 
the  rock  walls  and  the  w'ooden  roof 
above;  there  was  now  no  possibility  of 
reopening  the  case  without  elaborate 
labor,  except  by  breaking  the  glass, 
which  would  probably  arouse  the  night 
watchman  who  was  always  within  a few 
feet  of  it,  even  if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  A 
close  examination  w'ould  have  showed 
many  more  ingenious  safeguards;  but  the 
eye  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford,  at 
least,  was  already  riveted  on  what  inter- 
ested him  much  more — the  dull  silver 
disk  which  shone  in  the  white  light 
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against  a plain  background  of  black 
velvet. 

“St.  Paul’s  Penny,  said  to  com- 
memorate the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to 
Britain,  was  probably  preserved  in  this 
chapel  until  the  eighth  century,”  Symon 
was  saying  in  his  clear  but  colorless 
voice.  “In  the  ninth  century  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
barbarians,  and  it  reappears,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Goths,  in  the 
possession  of  the  royal  family  of  Goth- 
land. His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Gothland,  retained  it  always  in  his  own 
private  custody,  and  when  he  decided 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  public,  placed  it  here 
with  his  own  hand.  It  was  immediately 
sealed  up  in  such  a manner — ” 

Unluckily  at  this  point  Summers 
Minor,  whose  attention  had  somewhat 
strayed  from  the  religious  wars  of  the 
ninth  century,  caught  sight  of  a short 
length  of  wire  api>earing  in  a broken 
patch  in  the  wall.  He  precipitated  him- 
self at  it,  calling  out,  “I  say,  does  that 
connect?” 

It  was  evident  that  it  did  connect,  for 
no  sooner  had  the  boy  given  it  a twitch 
than  the  whole  room  went  black,  as  if 
they  had  all  been  struck  blind,  and  an 
instant  afterward  they  heard  the  dull 
crash  of  the  closing  door. 

“Well,  you’ve  done  it  now,”  said 
Symon,  in  his  tranquil  fashion.  Then 
after  a pause  he  added,  “I  suppose 
they’ll  miss  us  sooner  or  later,  and  no 
doubt  they  can  get  it  open;  but  it  may 
take  some  little  time.” 

There  was  a silence,  and  then  the  un- 
conquerable Stinks  observed: 

“Rotten  that  I had  to  leave  my  elec- 
tric torch.” 

“I  think,”  said  his  imcle,  with  re- 
straint, “that  we  are  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  your  interest  in  electricity.” 

Then  after  a pause  he  remarked,  more 
amiably:  “I  suppose  if  I regretted  any 
of  my  own  impedimenta,  it  would  be  the 
pipe.  Though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it’s 
not  much  fun  smoking  in  the  dark. 
Everything  seems  different  in  the  dark.” 

“Everything  is  different  in  the  dark,” 


said  a third  voice,  that  of  the  man  who 
called  himself  a magician.  It  was  a very 
musical  voice,  and  rather  in  contrast 
with  his  sinister  and  swarthy  visage, 
which  was  now  invisible.  “ Perhaps  you 
don’t  know  how  terrible  a truth  that  is. 
All  you  see  are  pictures  made  by  the 
sun,  faces  and  furniture  and  flowers  and 
trees.  The  things  themselves  may  be 
quite  strange  to  you.  Something  else 
may  be  standing  now  where  you  saw  a 
table  or  a chair.  The  face  of  your  friend 
may  be  quite  different  in  the  dark.” 

A short,  indescribable  noise  broke  the 
stillness.  Twyford  started  for  a second, 
and  then  said,  sharply: 

“Really,  I don’t  think  it’s  a suitable 
occasion  for  trying  to  frighten  a child.” 

“Who’s  a child?”  cried  the  indignant 
Summers,  with  a voice  that  had  a crow, 
but  also  something  of  a crack  in  it. 
“And  who’s  a funk,  either?  Not  me.” 

“I  will  be  silent,  then,”  said  the  other 
voice  out  of  the  darkness.  “But  silence 
also  makes  and  unmakes.” 

The  required  silence  remained  un- 
broken for  a long  time  until  at  last  the 
clergyman  said  to  Symon  in  a low  voice: 

“I  suppose  it’s  all  right  about  air?” 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  the  other  aloud; 
“there’s  a fireplace  and  a chimney  in  the 
oflSce  just  by  the  door.” 

A bound  and  the  noise  of  a falling 
chair  told  them  that  the  irrepressible 
rising  generation  had  once  more  thrown 
itself  across  the  room.  They  heard  the 
ejaculation:  “A  chinmey!  Why,  I’ll 
be — ” and  the  rest  was  lost  in  muffled, 
but  exultant,  cries. 

The  uncle  called  repeatedly  and 
vainly,  groped  his  way  at  last  to  the 
opening,  and,  peering  up  it,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a disk  of  daylight,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  fugitive  had 
vanished  in  safety.  Making  his  way 
back  to  the  group  by  the  glass  case,  he 
fell  over  the  fallen  chair  and  took  a 
moment  to  collect  himself  again.  He 
had  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  to  Sy- 
mon, wlien  he  stopped,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  blinking  in  the  full  shock 
of  the  white  light,  and,  looking  over  the 
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other  man’s  shoulder,  he  saw  that  the 
door  was  standing  open. 

“So  they’ve  got  at  us  at  last,”  he  ob- 
served to  Symon. 

The  man  in  the  black  robe  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  some  yards  away,  with 
a smile  carved  on  his  face. 

“Here  comes  Colonel  Morris,”  went 
on  Twyford,  still  speaking  to  Symoii. 
“One  of  us  will  have  to  tell  him  how  the 
light  went  out.  Will  you?” 

But  Symon  still  said  nothing.  He  was 
standing  as  still  as  a statue,  and  looking 
steadily  at  the  black  velvet  behind  the 
glass  screen.  He  was  looking  at  the 
black  velvet  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  look  at.  St.  Paul’s  penny  was 
goner 

Colonel  Morris  entered  the  room  with 
two  new  visitors;  presumably  two  new 
sightseers  delayed  by  the  accident.  The 
foremost  was  a tall,  fair,  rather  languid- 
looking  man  with  a bald  brow  and  a 
high-bridged  nose;  his  companion  was 
a younger  man  with  light,  curly  hair  and 
frank,  and  even  innocent,  eyes.  Symon 
scarcely  seemed  to  hear  the  new-comers; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  not  realized 
that  the  return  of  the  light  revealed  his 
brooding  attitude.  Then  he  started  in  a 
guilty  fashion,  and  when  he  saw  the 
elder  of  the  two  strangers,  his  pale  face 
seemed  to  turn  a shade  paler. 

“Why  it’s  Horne  Fislier!”  and  then 
after  a pause  he  said  in  a low  voice, 
“I’m  in  the  devil  of  a hole,  Fisher.” 

“There  does  seem  a bit  of  a mystery 
to  be  cleared  up,”  observed  the  gentle- 
man so  addressed. 

“It  will  never  be  cleared  up,”  said  the 
pale  Symon.  “If  anybody  could  clear 
it  up,  you  could.  But  nobody  could.” 

“I  rather  think  I could,”  said  another 
voice  from  outside  the  group,  and  they 
turned  in  surprise  to  realize  that  the 
man  in  the  black  robe  had  spoken  again. 

“You!”  said  the  colonel,  sharply. 
“And  how  do  you  propose  to  play  the 
detective?” 

“I  do  not  propose  to  play  the  detec- 
tive,” answered  the  other,  in  a clear 
voic*e  like  a bell.  “I  proj>ose  to  play  the 


magician.  One  of  the  magicians  you 
show  up  in  India,  colonel.” 

No  one  spoke  for  a moment,  and  then 
Horne  Fisher  surprised  everybody  by 
saying,  “Well,  let’s  go  up-stairs,  and 
this  gentleman  can  have  a try.” 

He  stopped  Symon,  who  had  an  auto- 
matic finger  on  the  button,  saying: 
“No,  leave  all  the  lights  on.  It’s  a sort 
of  safeguard.” 

“The  thing  can’t  be  taken  away  now,** 
said  Symon,  bitterly. 

“It  can  be  put  back,”  replied  Fisher, 

Twyford  had  already  run  up-stairs  for 
news  of  his  vanishing  nephew,  and  he  re- 
ceived news  of  him  in  a w^ay  that  at  once 
puzzled  and  reassured  him.  On  the 
floor  above  lay  one  of  those  large  paper 
darts  which  boys  thrown  at  each  other 
w'hen  the  schoolmaster  is  out  of  the 
room.  It  had  evidently  been  thrown  in 
at  the  window,  and  on  being  unfolded 
displayed  a scrawl  of  bad  handwriting 
which  ran:  “Dear  Uncle;  I am  all  right. 
Meet  you  at  the  hotel  later  on,”  and 
then  the  signature. 

Insensibly  comforted  by  this,  the 
clergyman  found  his  thoughts  reverting 
voluntarily  to  his  favorite  relic,  which 
came  a good  second  in  his  sympathies  to 
his  favorite  nephew,  and  before  he  knew 
where  he  was  he  found  himself  encircled 
by  the  group  discussing  its  loss,  and 
more  or  less  carried  away  on  the  current 
of  their  excitement.  But  an  under- 
current of  query  continued  to  run  in  his 
mind,  as  to  what  had  really  happened  to 
the  boy,  and  what  w^as  the  boy’s  exact 
definition  of  being  all  right. 

Meanwhile  Horne  Fisher  had  consid- 
erably puzzled  everybody  with  his  new 
tone  and  attitude.  He  had  talked  to  the 
colonel  about  the  military  and  mechan- 
ical arrangements,  and  displayed  a re- 
markable knowledge  both  of  the  details 
of  discipline  and  the  technicalities  of 
electricity.  He  had  talked  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  shown  an  equally  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  religious  and  historical 
interests  involved  in  the  relic.  He  had 
talked  to  the  man  who  called  himself  a 
magician,  and  not  only  surprised  but 
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scandalized  the  company  by  an  equally 
sympathetic  familiarity  with  the  most 
fantastic  forms  of  Oriental  occultism 
and  psychic  experiment.  And  in  this 
last  and  least  respectable  line  of  inquiry 
he  was  evidently  prepared  to  go  farthest; 
he  openly  encouraged  the  magician,  and 
was  plainly  prepared  to  follow  the  wild- 
est ways  of  investigation  in  which  that 
magus  might  lead  him. 

“How  would  you  begin  now?^^  he  in- 
quired, with  an  anxious  politeness  that 
reduced  the  colonel  to  a congestion  of 
rage, 

“It  is  all  a question  of  a force;  of  es- 
tablishing communications  for  a force,” 
replied  that  * adept,  affably,  ignoring 
some  military  mutterings  about  the 
police  force.  “It  is  what  you  in  the 
West  used  to  call  animal  magnetism,  but 
it  is  much  more  than  that.  I had  better 
not  say  how  much  more.  As  to  setting 
about  it,  the  usual  method  is  to  throw 
some  susceptible  person  into  a trance, 
which  serves  as  a sort  of  bridge  or  cord 
of  communication,  by  which  the  force 
beyond  can  give  him,  as  it  were,  an  elec- 
tric shock,  and  awaken  his  higher  senses. 
It  opens  the  sleeping  eye  of  the  mind.” 

“ I’m  suspectible,”  said  Fisher,  either 
with  simplicity  or  with  a baffling  irony. 
“Why  not  open  my  mind’s  eye  for  me? 
My  friend  Harold  March  here  will  tell 
you  I sometimes  see  things,  eveu  in  the 
dark.” 

“Nobody  sees  anything  except  in  the 
dark,”  said  the  magician. 

Heavy  clouds  of  sunset  were  closing 
round  the  wooden  hut,  enormous  clouds, 
of  which  only  the  comers  could  be  seen 
in  the  little  window,  like  purple  horns 
and  tails,  almost  as  if  some  huge  mon- 
sters were  prowling  round  the  place. 
But  the  purple  was  already  deepening  to 
dark  gray;  it  would  soon  be  night. 

“Do  not  light  the  lamp,”  said  the 
magus  with  quiet  authority,  arresting  a 
movement  in  that  direction.  “I  told 
you  before  that  things  happen  only  in 
the  dark.” 

How  such  a topsy-turvy  scene  ever 
came  to  be  tolerated  in  the  colonel’s 


office,  of  all  places,  was  afterward  a puz- 
zle in  the  memory  of  many,  including  the 
colonel.  They  recalled  it  like  a sort  of 
nightmare,  like  something  they  could 
not  control.  Perhaps  there  was  really  a 
magnetism  about  the  mesmerist;  per- 
haps there  was  even  more  magnetism 
about  the  man  mesmerized.  Anyhow, 
the  man  was  being  mesmerized,  for 
Horne  Fisher  had  collapsed  into  a chair 
with  his  long  limbs  loose  and  sprawling 
and  his  eyes  staring  at  vacancy;  and  the 
other  man  was  mesmerizing  him,  mak- 
ing sweeping  movements  with  his  darkly 
draped  arms  as  if  with  black  wings.  The 
colonel  had  passed  the  point  of  explo- 
sion, and  he  dimly  realized  that  eccen- 
tric aristocrats  are  allowed  their ‘fling. 
He  comforted  himself  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  already  sent  for  the 
police,  who  would  break  up  any  such 
masquerade,  and  with  lighting  a cigar, 
the  red  end  of  which,  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  glowed  with  protest. 

“Yes,  I see  pockets,”  the  man  in  the 
trance  was  saying.  “I  see  many  pock- 
ets, but  they  are  all  empty.  No;  I see 
one  pocket  that  is  not  empty.” 

There  was  a faint  stir  in  the  stillness, 
and  the  magician  said,  “Can  you  see 
what  is  in  the  pocket?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other;  “there 
are  two  bright  things.  I think  they  are 
two  bits  of  steel.  One  of  the  pieces  of 
steel  is  bent  or  crooked.” 

“ Have  they  been  used  in  the  removal 
of  the  relic  from  down-stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

There  was  another  pause  and  the  in- 
quirer added,  “Do  you  see  anything  of 
the  relic  itself?” 

“I  see  something  shining  on  the  floor, 
like  the  shadow  or  the  ghost  of  it.  It  is 
over  there  in  the  corner  beyond  the 
desk.” 

There  was  a movement  of  men  turn- 
ing and  then  a sudden  stillness,  as  of 
their  stiffening,  for  over  in  the  comer  on 
the  wooden  floor  there  was  really  a round 
spot  of  pale  light.  It  was  the  only  spot 
of  light  in  the  room.  The  cigar  had  gone 
out. 
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“It  points  the  way,”  came  the  voice  of 
the  oracle.  “The  spirits  are  pointing 
the  way  to  penitence,  and  urging  the 
thief  to  restitution.  I can  see  nothing 
more.”  His  voice  trailed  off  into  a 
silence  that  lasted  solidly  for  many  min- 
utes, like  the  long  silence  below  when 
the  theft  had  been  committed.  Then  it 
was  broken  by  the  ring  of  metal  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sound  of  something  spin- 
ning and  falling  like  a tossed  halfpenny. 

“Light  the  lamp!”  cried  Fisher  in  a 
loud  and  even  jovial  voice,  leaping  to 
his  feet  with  far  less  languor  than  usual. 
“I  must  be  going  now,  but  I should  like 
to  see  it  before  I go.  Why,  I came  on 
purpose  to  see  it.” 

The  lamp  was  lit,  and  he  did  see  it, 
for  St.  Paul’s  Penny  was  lying  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 

“Oh,  as  for  that,”  explained  Fisher, 
when  he  was  entertaining  March  and 
Twyford  at  limch  about  a month  later, 
“ I merely  wanted  to  play  with  the  magi- 
cian at  his  own  game.” 

“I  thought  you  meant  to  catch  him 
in  his  own  trap,”  said  Twyford.  “I 
can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  anything  yet, 
but  to  my  mind  he  was  always  the 
suspect.  I don’t  think  he  was  neces- 
sarily a thief  in  the  vulgar  sense.  The 
police  always  seem  to  think  that  silver 
is  stolen  for  the  sake  of  silver,  but  a 
thing  like  that  might  well  be  stolen  out 
of  some  religious  mania.  A runaway 
monk  turned  mystic  might  well  want  it 
for  some  mystical  purpose.” 

“No,”  replied  Fisher,  “the  runaway 
monk  is  not  a thief.  At  any  rate  he  is 
not  the  thief.  And  he’s  not  altogether  a 
liar,  either.  He  said  one  true  thing  at 
least  that  night.” 

“And  what  was  that?”  inquired 
March. 

“He  said  it  was  all  magnetism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  done  by  means  of  a 
magnet.”  Then,  seeing  they  still  looked 
puzzled,  he  added,  “It  was  that  toy 
magnet  l>elonging  to  your  nephew,  Mr. 
Twyford.” 

“But  I don’t  understand,”  objected 
March.  “ If  it  was  done  with  the  school- 


boy’s magnet,  I suppose  it  was  done  by 
the  schoolboy.” 

“Well,”  replied  Fisher,  reflectively, 
“it  rather  depends  which  schoolboy.” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 

“The  soul  of  a schoolboy  is  a curious 
thing,”  Fisher  continued,  in  a meditative 
manner.  “It  can  survive  a great  many 
things  besides  climbing  out  of  a chimney. 
A man  can  grow  gray  in  great  cam- 
paigns, and  still  have  the  soul  of  a school- 
boy. A man  can  return  with  a great 
reputation  from  India  and  be  put  in 
charge  of  a great  public  treasure,  and 
still  have  the  soul  of  a schoolboy,  wait- 
ing to  be  awakened  by  an  accident.  And 
it  is  ten  times  more  so  when  to  the 
schoolboy  you  add  the  sceptic,  who  Is 
generally  a sort  of  stunted  schoolboy. 
You  said  just  now  that  things  might  be 
done  by  religious  mania.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  irreligious  mania?  I assure 
you  it  exists  very  violently,  especially  in 
men  who  like  showing  up  magicians  in 
India.  But  here  the  sceptic  had  the 
temptation  of  showing  up  a much  more 
tremendous  sham  nearer  home.” 

A light  came  into  Harold  March’s  eyes 
as  he  suddenly  saw,  as  if  afar  off,  the 
wider  implication  of  the  suggestion.  But 
Twyford  was  still  wrestling  with  one 
problem  at  a time. 

“Do  you  really  mean,”  he  said,  “that 
Colonel  Morris  took  the  relic?” 

“He  was  the  only  person  who  could 
use  the  magnet,”  replied  Fisher.  “In 
fact,  your  obliging  nephew  left  him  a 
number  of  things  he  could  use.  He  had 
a ball  of  string,  and  an  instrument  for 
making  a hole  in  the  wooden  floor — I 
made  a little  play  with  that  hole  in  the 
floor  in  my  trance,  by  the  way;  with  the 
lights  left  on  below,  it  shone  like  a new 
shilling.” 

Twyford  suddenly  bounded  on  his 
chair.  “But  in  that  case,”  he  cried,  in  a 
new  and  altered  voice,  “why  then  of 
course — You  said  a piece  of  steel — ” 

“ I said  there  were  two  pieces  of  steel,” 
said  Fisher.  “The  bent  piece  of  steel 
was  the  boy’s  magnet.  The  other  was 
the  relic  in  the  glass  case.” 
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*‘But  that  is  silver,”  answered  the 
archs^ogist,  in  a voice  now  almost  im- 
recognizable. 

“Oh,”  replied  Fisher,  soothingly,  “I 
dare  say  it  was  painted  with  silver* a 
little.” 

There  was  a heavy  silence,  and  at  last 
Harold  March  said,  “But  where  is  the 
real  relic?” 

“Where  it  has  been  for  five  years,” 
replied  Home  Fisher,  “in  the  possession 
of  a mad  millionaire  named  Vandam,  in 
Nebraska.  There  was  a playful  little 
photograph  about  him  in  a society  paper 
the  other  day,  mentioning  his  delusion, 
and  saying  he  was  always  being  taken  in 
about  relics.” 

Harold  March  frowned  at  the  table- 
cloth; then,  after  an  interval,  he  said: 
“I  think  I understand  your  notion  of 
how  the  thing  was  actually  done;  ac- 
cording to  that,  Morris  just  made  a hole 
and  fished  it  up  with  a magnet  at  the 
end  of  a string.  Such  a monkey  trick 
looks  like  mere  madness,  but  I suppose 
he  was  mad,  partly  with  the  boredom  of 
watching  over  what  he  felt  was  a fraud, 
though  he  couldn’t  prove  it.  Then  came 
a chance  to  prove  it,  to  himself  at  least, 
and  he  had  what  he  called  ‘fun’  with  it. 
Yes,  I think  I see  a lot  of  details  now. 
But  it’s  just  the  whole  thing  that  knocks 
me.  How  did  it  all  come  to  be  like 
that?” 

Fisher  was  looking  at  him  with  level 
lids  and  an  immovable  manner. 

“Every  precaution  was  taken,”  he 
said.  “The  Duke  carried  the  relic  on 
his  own  person,  and  locked  it  up  in  the 
case  with  his  own  hands.” 

March  was  silent;  but  Twyford  stam- 
mered. “I  don’t  understand  you.  You 
give  me  the  creeps.  Why  don’t  you 
speak  plainer?” 

“ If  I sp>oke  plainer  you  would  under- 
stand me  less,”  said  Horne  Fisher. 

“All  the  same  I should  try,”  said 
March,  still  without  lifting  his  head. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  replied  Fisher,  with 


a sigh;  “the  plain  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  it’s  a bad  business.  Everybody 
knows  it’s  a bad  business  who  knows 
anything  about  it.  But  it’s  always  hap- 
pening, and  in  one  way  one  can  hardly 
blame  them.  They  get  stuck  on  to  a 
foreign  princess  that’s  as  stiff  as  a 
Dutch  doll,  and  they  have  their  fling. 
In  this  case  it  was  a pretty  big  fling.” 

The  face  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford 
certainly  suggested  that  he  was  a little 
out  of  his  depth  in  the  seas  of  truth,  but 
as  the  other  went  on  speaking  vaguely 
the  old  gentleman’s  features  sharpened 
and  set. 

“If  it  were  some  decent  morganatic 
affair  I wouldn’t  say;  but  he  must  have 
been  a fool  to  throw  away  thousands  on 
a woman  like  that.  At  the  end  it  was 
sheer  blackmail;  but  it’s  something 
that  the  old  ass  didn’t  get  it  out  of  the 
taxpayers.  He  could  only  get  it  out  of 
the  Yank,  and  there  you  are.” 

“The  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford  had 
risen  to  his  feet. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  my  nephew  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,”  he  said.  “And  if 
that’s  what  the  world  is  like,  I hope  he 
wi3\  never  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“I-hope  not,”  answered  Horne  Fisher. 
“No  one  knows  so  well  as  I do  that  one 
can  have  far  too  much  to  do  with  it.” 

j 

For  Summers  Minor  had  indeed  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it;  and  it  is  part  of  his 
higher  significance  that  he  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story,  or  with  any 
such  stories.  The  boy  went  like  a bullet 
through  the  tangle  of  this  tale  of  crooked 
politics  and  crazy  mockery  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side,  pursuing  his  own 
unsp)oiled  purposes.  From  the  top  of 
the  chimney  he  climbed  he  had  caught 
sight  of  a new  omnibus,  whose  color  and 
name  he  had  never  known,  as  a natural- 
ist might  see  a new  bird  or  a botanist  a 
new  flower.  And  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently enraptured  in  rushing  after  it, 
and  riding  away  upon  that  fairy  ship. 
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IN  England  the  people  sing  a half- 
comic, half-sorrowful  song,  of  which 
I remember  only  two  lines: 

We're  all  getting  older,  older  every  day, 
Some  are  getting  ugly,  some  are  getting  gray. 

There  may  be  intermediate  situations 
between  ugliness  and  grayness,  but,  on 
the  whole,  these  two  lines  do  express  the 
preoccupation  that  all  must  face,  that 
should  weigh  on  every  man  and  every 
woman — we  must  grow  old;  can  we  do 
it  gracefully? 

That  is  certainly  an  important  pur 
suit,  and,  though  I cannot  entirely  in 
dorse  the  view  of  a Russian  friend  of 
mine  who  tells  me  that  there  are  no  ways 
of  living,  but  only  ways  of  dying  more 
or  less  successfully  (a  very  Russian  re- 
mark), we  must  certainly  accept  that 
one  day  we  must  pass  “the  shadow- 
line.’’ I half  forget  what  Mr.  Conrad 
meant  by  the  shadow-line,  by  what 
symptoms  he  recognized  the  passage, 
but  I think  he  called  “shadow-line”  the 
moment  in  the  life  of  a man  when  he 
views  the  future  with,  let  us  say,  a cer- 
tain coolness,  when  for  a moment  heads 
cease  to  be  hot  and  so  will  evermore  be 
cool. 

In  a sense,  a man  passes  the  shadow- 
line when  he  discovers  that  there  is  a 
shadow-line,  when  he  ceases  to  live  as  a 
jolly  kitten  chasing  its  own  tail  in  de- 
fault of  better  toys.  One  ceases  to  be 
young  when  one  becomes  capable  of  con- 
ceiving age.  That  psychological  experi- 
ence can  arise  from  a number  of  causes, 
not  only  from  age,  for  there  are  babies 
of  sixty,  but  from  sickness,  failure,  dis- 
appointment in  a person,  disillusion  in 
a cause,  from  the  unexpectedly  repid 


sive  sight  of  oneself  as  one  shaves,  or, 
if  one  be  a woman,  from  the  condition 
of  one’s  program  at  a dance,  from 
the  state  of  one’s  engagement-book. 
For  one  moment  the  unkind  gods 
grant  us  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us. 

To  my  mind,  one  begins  to  grow  old 
when  one  begins  to  consider  the  future. 
One  may  say,  broadly,  that  youth  does 
not  consider  the  future,  but  lives  in  the 
blazing  present.  I realize  that  this  con- 
tradicts old  saws,  according  to  which 
youth  is  the  time  of  dreams,  the  season 
of  hope;  it  conflicts  with  the  solemn 
cliche  that  may  be  found  even  in 
Shakespeare,  a great  man,  but  elemen- 
tary in  psychology;  Shakesf)eare  saw 
men  and  women  rather  too  monumental. 
Or  it  may  be  that  Sadie  in  her  shirtwaist, 
her  feet  incased  in  patent  leather,  is  a 
different  person  from  Desdemona.  Quite 
aware  that  I must  prepare  to  receive 
cavalry,  I assert  that  youth  does  not 
dwell  on  the  future.  For  a few  moments 
it  may  dream  of  carers  and  weddings, 
and  then,  presto!  enters  the  thing  that 
will  happ>en  to-day — the  dance,  the 
game,  the  flirtation — and  away,  little 
dream,  to  the  future  where  you  belong. 
Or  youth  will  stand  on  the  hearth-rug 
and  dilate  on  the  great  things  it  is  going 
to  do — at  least  that’s  what  it  thinks  it 
does;  in  reality,  when  youth  describes 
the  future,  it  merely  asserts  its  present 
personality.  It  exhibits  itself,  and  en- 
joys the  result. 

It  is  more  generally  accepted  that*  age 
is  the  time  for  memory,  and  none  will 
contest  that  age  tends  to  live  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  and  almost  by  a process  of 
elimination,  I conclude  that  it  is  the 
middle-aged  who  think  of  the  future.  It 
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is  natural  enough,  for  they  really  have 
a future,  while  the  aged  have  none  and 
the  young  have  too  much. 

Of  course,  since  in  this  article  I want 
to  speak  both  of  men  and  women,  it  is, 
as  usual,  dangerous  to  generalize.  Muhl- 
feld  put  it  very  well,  speaking  of  Denise, 
“Like  all  rather  clever  psychologists, 
Denise  overdid  it.”  It  is  awkward  to  fit 
a view  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  million 
people,  though,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  the  generalization  is  faulty.  Still, 
one  must  generalize,  and  so  I will  vent- 
ure to  doubt  whether  women  grow  older 
more  quickly  than  do  men.  Here  I run 
counter  to  another  prevalent  view,  but 
it  can’t  be  helped.  I suggest  that  man- 
kind is  unduly  influenced  by  a conven- 
tion which  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
phrase,  “It  doesn’t  matter  what  a man 
looks  like,”  which,  of  course,  is  non- 
sense, when  we  consider  the  success  of 
movde  actors  and  skating  instructors. 
We  have  come  to  think  that  a man  of 
forty,  with  very  little  hair,  many  arti- 
ficial teeth,  and  a skin  like  a pocket- 
book,  is  a young  man,  and  we  go  on 
calling  him  a young  man.  But  he  isn’t 
anything  of  the  kind;  he  is  no  better 
preserved,  physically,  than  the  woman 
of  forty  of  the  same  class.  Only  we  think 
it  natural  that  he  should  have  a skin  like 
a pocketbook  and  we  think  it  abnormal 
that  the  woman  should  have  a skin  like 
crepe  de  Chine  that  has  been  frequently 
dry-cleaned.  This  leads  me  to  a less 
revolutionary  statement:  behind  the 
face  hides  an  individual,  a mind;  it  is 
that  mind  which  grows  old  or  stays 
young. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  average  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  her  faculty  for  adopt- 
ing new  ideas,  for  being  converted  to  new 
religions,  however  incredible,  for  packing 
her  day  with  occupations  such  as  social 
intercourse,  dress,  causes,  occupations 
which  may  be  entirely  imbecile,  it  surely 
must  be  agreed  that  she  retains  more 
characteristics  of  childhood,  or,  if  you 
like,  savagery,  than  does  her  solid  hus- 
band, plodding  away  at  his  office,  making 
money  with  dull  enthusiasm,  and  going 


to  sleep  after  a day  devoid  of  phan- 
tasms. 

It  is  likely  that  the  middle-aged 
woman  is  younger  than  the  middle-aged 
man.  She  thinks  herself  very  clever,  but 
as  a rule  she  is  the  baby  of  the  pair,  and 
if  it  comes  to  a struggle  where  one 
must  outwit  the  other,  the  man  will 
usually  prevail  if  he  puts  his  mind  to 
anything  so  futile.  If  women  often  beat 
men  at  the  game  of  intrigue,  it  is  mainly 
because  men  can’t  be  bothered;  they’re 
generally  thinking  of  something  else. 

That  is  the  central  point.  Most  men, 
when  they  reach,  the  shadow-line,  are 
infinitely  more  interested  in  their  ambi- 
tions, in  their  career,  in  the  making  of 
money,  than  in  the  quest  for  love.  They 
have  passed  through  all  that,  if  they  are 
lucky,  and  if  they  have  not  passed 
through  it,  love  encounters  formidable 
rivals.  I am  sure  that  this  day  many 
lonely  women  are  bitterly  saying, 
“What’s  a woman  by  the  side  of  a 
career?” 

•All  the  same,  the  instinct  to  love  is 
not  easily  suppressed.  As  a rule,  mar- 
riage inserts  a gag  into  the  blind  mouth 
that  cries  for  passion.  Sometimes  it  goes 
on  crying  all  the  same,  but  the  matri- 
monial gag  suppresses  sound;  as  a rule, 
the  mouth  discovers  that  its  cries  are 
inaudible;  it  stops.  After  a period  of 
good  conduct  the  gag  is  removed,  and 
the  mouth,  henceforth,  gives  vent  to  the 
most  respectable  sentiments.  Now  and 
then  a mouth  rebels;  the  gag  is  tom 
out  at  the  cost  of  much  mutual  lacera- 
tion. This  does  not  always  get  into  the 
papers. 

In  general,  however,  it  seems  that 
most  human  beings  reach  the  shadow- 
line without  undue  agony.  That  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  travel  very  fast  tow- 
ard the  fatal  equator.  Youthful  rapture 
passes  into  the  sobriety  of  middle-age 
with  such  a gradual  effect  that  most  of 
us  fail  to  realize  the  journey,  and  wake 
up  with  an  awful  shock,  having  to  face 
the  coming  years  in  whose  shadow  we 
have  so  long  traveled.  And  yet  youthful 
rapture  has  for  a very  long  time  been 
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subject  to,  let  us  say,  amendments.  One 
begins  absolutely  clear  that  one  intends 
to  own  the  biggest  department  store  in 
the  biggest  town.  One  gets  on  rather 
well,  but  one  realizes  that  capital  is  not 
easily  found,  that  subordinates  never 
live  up  to  one’s  conceptions,  that  one 
can’t  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
and  that,  do  what  one  will,  for  some 
obscure  and  cro^-grained  reason  certain 
individuals  prefer  to  buy  elsewhere.  One 
gets  annoyed.  One  struggles.  One  fails. 
One  compromises.  One  gets  used  to  it. 
One  thinks  about  it  no  more.  One 
solidifies. 

Or,  if  one  is  a woman,  one  determines 
to  marry  Prince  Charming;  he’ll  be 
richer  than  Rockefeller,  wittier  than 
Oscar  Wilde,  smarter  than  Count  d’Or- 
say,  more  devoted  than  Romeo.  In  the 
end,  one  manages  very  well  with  a com- 
fortable house,  a husband  who  in  the 
winter  sends  one  to  Palm  Beach  with  the 
children,  and  buys  new  cerise  curtains 
for  one’s  bedroom. 

Ambition  goes  down,  for  ambition  is 
a passion  that  feeds  on  success.  If  it 
doesn’t  get  its  proper  dose  of  triumph, 
it  turns  into  bitterness.  Bitterness 
thrives  beautifully  on  failure;  when 
people  are  thoroughly  embittered,  the 
worse  time  they  have  the  better  they  are 
pleased.  But  most  men  and  women  are 
unambitious.  Their  main  desire  is  for 
what  they  call  pleasure.  Well,  there 
again  the  shadow-line  has  a way  of  steal- 
ing upon  us.  When  I was  a small  boy  I 
used  to  buy  stale  cakes  at  the  confec- 
tioner’s, because  one  got  two  stale  ones 
for  the  price  of  a fresh  one.  I remember 
a wonderful  fortnight,  after  a birthday, 
when  I spent  exactly  five  dollars  on  stale 
cakes.  I think  I ate  two  hundred  and 
eighty  cakes;  it  was  a beautiful  fort- 
night. I couldn’t  buy  a fortnight  like 
that  now  for  five  dollars.  Long  before  I 
reached  early  manhood,  say  twenty-five, 
five  dollars  failed  to  buy  a fortnight’s 
pleasure;  they  barely  covered  an  even- 
ing; which,  I confess,  was  an  evening  for 
two.  Now — well,  that  would  be  too  con- 
fessional, but  I find  pleasure  very  dear. 


I have  passed  the  shadow-line;  when 
one  oversteps  it  one  needs  a stronger 
light  and  must  pay  for  the  oil. 

Lastly,  there  is  love,  which  up  to  a 
certain  age  is  the  main  diversion  of  man- 
kind. It  is  so  important  that  very  often 
ambition,  money-making,  become  its 
servants;  it  may  be  true  to  say  with  the 
old  poet  in  “Bel- Ami,”  that  glory  is 
but  a means  to  evoke  feminine  regard. 
This  strikes  one  as  excessive,  glory  being 
a good  thing  for  its  own  sake,  because  it 
increases  one’s  sense  of  self-imjK)rtance. 
But,  all  the  same,  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  think  that  love  entirely  ceases  to 
operate  in  the  shadowy  realm  where 
dwell  the  lean  years,  successors  of  youth. 
I suspect  that  in  most  human  beings 
the  love  emotion  follows  a definite 
course. 

Thus,  round  about  the  twenties  we 
generally  find  the  young  man  in  a 
state  of  vague  ignorance.  He  may  be 
slightly  informed  from  the  sex  point  of 
view,  but  of  love  he  knows  nothing  at 
all.  He  prefers  games,  ideas,  male  friend- 
ships, and  so  he  is  a poor  lover.  The  young 
woman  in  the  early  twenties  is  a very 
different  creature.  She  is,  as  a rule,  more 
awakened  to  the  meaning  of  love,  and 
though  she  appreciates  pleasures,  games, 
dances,  clothes,  as  much  as  the  young 
man,  they  are,  as  a rule,  clouded  over 
by  a rosy  mist  where  sometimes  she  dis- 
cerns the  shimmering  pearl  of  Cupid’s 
bow.  She  is  inclined  to  turn  her  back 
to  his  arrows,  w^hile  the  young  man  criti- 
cizes his  marksmanship. 

Round  about  thirty,  the  man  • may 
know  much  more  about  love,  if  he  has 
been  so  lucky  as  to  suffer.  He  has  per- 
haps lived  through  the  first  intensity  of 
the  sex  preoccupation.  It  is  a little  bet- 
ter known  to  him,  therefore  a little  more 
usual,  therefore  a little  duller.  He  has 
acquired,  or  is  acquiring,  responsibility. 
He  may  be  carrying  upon  his  shoulders 
a young  woman  of  the  sea;  he  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that,  however  dear,  how- 
ever necessary  she  may  be  to  him,  she  is 
no  featherweight.  Also  he  may  have 
given  a few  hostages  to  the  future.  They 
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are  delicious  little  hostages,  but  they  do 
need  boots,  and  leather  goes  up  every 
day.  So  he  is  settling  down. 

The  young  woman  in  the  thirties 
greatly  differs.  She  is  much  more  awak- 
ened than  she  was  ten  years  before;  as 
a rule  she  has  glimpsed  delights,  but  not 
grasped  them  all.  She  expected  rather 
more  than  she  got;  being  little  preoc- 
cupied with  careers,  with  fame,  with  the 
toys  that  busy  her  man,  she  tends  to  face 
the  shadow-line  more  precisely.  Shrink- 
ing away  from  the  idea  that  “some  are 
getting  ugly,  some  are  getting  gray,”  she 
sometimes  grows  frightened,  tells  herself 
she’d  better  take  her  chance  with  life 
while  she  can.  Briefly,  she  touches  the 
period  which  I call  “the  second  bloom- 
ing ” ; if  then  she  has  no  children  to  keep 
her  quiet,  she  often  becomes  experi- 
mental. 

Then  come  the  forties,  which  for  most 
of  us  are  the  true  shadow-line.  A man 
then  generally  reaches  the  most  difficult 
moment  of  his  career.  He  has,  in  a way, 
just  “got  there”;  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  is  a capitalist  arranging  his 
biggest  merger,  or  a workman  paying 
the  middle  instalment  to  purchase  him 
his  house,  he  is,  as  a rule,  shivering  on  a 
razor  edge.  He  has  only  a year  or  two 
to  come  down  on  the  right  side.  So  it  is 
not  wonderful  love  should  then  occupy 
little  space  in  his  mind.  He  has  no  time. 
Sometimes,  at  that  age,  he  does  have  a 
second  blooming.  Forty  to  forty-five  is 
in  man  the  dangerous  age,  because  he  has 
still  time  to  make  a new  start,  but  only 
just  time.  At  least,  in  the  British  divorce 
courts  we  find  that  the  marriages  which 
break  up  mostly  do  so  either  in  the  first 
year  or  about  the  seventh  year,  or  about 
the  fifteenth  year.  This  means:  Obvi- 
ously bad  marriages  (first  year),  second 
blooming  of  women  (seventh  year), 
second  blooming  of  men  (fifteenth 
year). 

In  women,  round  about  forty,  the 
affair  is  more  formidable,  because  it 
holds  more  despair.  The  man  of  forty 
does  not  think  himself  old,  but  the 
woman  generally  does.  They  are  wrong. 


both  of  them,  but  still  that  is  what  they 
think.  So  the  forties,  in  women,  are 
generally  a grave  period.  Women  then 
ask  themselves  whether  indeed  all  hopw 
of  love  has  gone,  whether  they  have  not 
still  something  with  which  to  charm, 
and,  sometimes,  they  desperately  want 
to  charm — ^just  once  more.  For  mankind 
everything  seems  to  turn  on — ^just  once 
more.  So,  in  women,  the  early  forties 
tend  to  be  the  age  of  folly,  because 
women  then  take  that  which  they  cannot 
hold. 

Men,  as  usual,  lagging  a little  behind, 
exhibit  those  symptoms  later  on,  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  As  a rule  they  are  dry- 
ing up;  their  emotions  are  flowing  into 
other  chaimels,  such  as  an  interest  in 
water-colors,  social  service,  or  in  local 
politics.  The  career  may  still  be  domi- 
nant, but,  as  a rule,  it  is  less  exacting 
than  ten  years  before,  because  by  that 
time  a man  has  either  made  his  position 
or  knows  that  he  will  never  make  it  at 
all.  In  either  of  these  cases  he  tends  to 
turn  back  toward  love:  if  he  has  made 
his  position,  he  has  time;  if  he  has  failed, 
he  wants  consolation.  A man  of  fifty- 
five  or  so  often  discovers  romance  for  the 
first  time,  which  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  enters  the  age  of  folly 
through  which  his  wife  passed  ten  years 
before.  Sometimes  he  falls  in  love  with 
a very  young  girl,  who  treats  him  with 
all  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  average 
yoimg  girl.  (I  mean  no  harm  by  this; 
she  is  brutal  because  she  desires  things 
ardently;  she  can’t  help  it.)  As  a rule 
the  man  retains  a sense  of  dignity.  This 
b very  finely  sketched  in  The  Dark 
Flower,  by  Mr.  John  Gabworthy,  where 
Mark  Lennan,  attracted  to  a young  girl 
thirty  years  hb  junior,  realizes  that  it 
cannot  be;  that  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  him  and  would  lower  him  in  hb  own 
eyes. 

As  for  the  woman  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  she  is  in  a way  better  off  than 
her  old  husband,  because  she  really  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  old,  while  a man 
doubts  that,  so  long  as  he  can  crawl. 
She  has  given  in.  She  has  long  realized 
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that  she  can  never  charm  again,  and  has 
grown  so  used  to  it  that  she  has  become 
indifferent;  there  lies  much  satisfaction 
in  surrender.  So  her  sense  of  romance 
grows  vicarious.  She  rejoices  in  the 
wedding  of  her  children,  while  often  her 
husband  still  holds  on  to  youth  and  is 
secretly  envious  when  he  beholds  young 
lovers.  Often  he  hates  them,  and  to  con- 
ceal this  from  himself  pours  out  upon 
them  his  protection  and  his  gifts. 

That  is  how  I see  it,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  picture,  for  it  exhibits  too  many 
people,  men  and  women,  still  in  the 
grasp  of  nature.  Nature  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  man,  and  it  is  the  job  of  civili- 
zation to  hunt  that  old  demon,  half 
tiger,  half  muddler,  out  of  the  fastnesses 
of  our  personality.  We  nearly  all  outlive 
the  time  of  our  romance,  hold  on  to  our 
aspiration  to  love  when  love  no  longer 
beseems  our  years,  when  to  another  we 
offer  as  a lure,  not  greedy  youth,  but 
the  sagacity  of  experience  or  the  luster 
of  a name.  Or,  if  we  are  women,  then 
our  technical  skill  in  charming,  our 
reputation  as  women  who  have  lived, 
all  the  artificial  charms  that  tempt  be- 
cause they  are  artificial. 

Many  of  us  never  know  love  at  all, 
but  many  more  insist  upon  maintaining 
the  little  god  upon  our  visiting-list,  long 
after  he  has  grown  weary  of  sitting 
in  our  old-fashioned  drawing-rooms. 
Therefore,  love  being  the  prime  motive 
of  youth,  it  is  clear  that  something  else 
must  take  its  place  when  love  has  be- 
come unsuitable  to  our  years,  when  we 
are  as  ridiculous  bearing  a bouquet  as  we 
should  be  in  the  kindergarten.  That  is  a 
difficult  question,  for  to  put  something 
in  the  place  of  love  means  that  we  have 
to  find  something  absorbing.  What  it  is 
must  be  decided  by  every  human  being 
for  him  or  herself,  but  decided  it  must 
be,  because  the  condition  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  realized  in  time  that 
love  cannot  sustain  us  to  the  end  is  cer- 
tainly terrible.  Few  people  realize  this. 
They  never  think  of  it  at  all.  They 
vaguely  talk  about  “the  days  when  they 
will  be  old,”  and  make  out  that  they 


suppose  they  will  be  happy  breeding 
prize  cats,  or  taking  a journey  to  the 
Italian  Lakes.  Well,  that  is  often  the 
case,  but  it  is  a long  way  from  youth  to 
age,  and  the  worst  years  lie  in  between. 
Thus,  I have  often  made  myself  dis- 
agreeable to  women,  when  they  talked  of 
the  day  when  they  would  be  old,  by 
saying:  “Yes,  that’s  all  very  well. 
You’re  prepared  to  be  sixty,  but  do  con- 
sider that  you’ll  be  forty.  You’d  better 
make  your  plans  for  that,  for  it’s  a bigger 
proposition.”  As  a rule,  neither  men  nor 
women  make  any  plans  at  all,  yet  they 
are  surprised  that  this  way  of  living 
should  not  always  prove  satisfactory. 
They  grow  older,  they  lose  the  charming 
restlessness  which  makes  a young  man 
so  attractive.  I can  think  of  one  youth, 
for  instance,  who  rode  a hundred  and 
ten  miles  on  a bicycle  to  meet  a girl. 

(He  had  no  money  to  pay  his  train 
fare.)  He  arrived  after  an  eleven-hour 
run,  bathed,  danced  for  five  hours,  and, 
next  morning,  preferred  his  lady  to  his 
legitimate  rest.  That  is  how  it  should 
be,  but  when  that  gaiety  has  gone,  the 
man  who  does  not  realize  it  is  in  a peril- 
ous state,  for  he  bids  and  cannot  pay. 

A woman  of  similar  age  has  in  the  same 
way  lost  much  of  her  i>ower  to  attract; 
she  bids,  and  bids  in  vain.  They  have 
lost  all  the  young  things,  optimism,  en- 
thusiasm, which  are  absurd  and  delight- 
ful. Their  condition  is  pitiful. 

It  is  no  use  telling  ourselves  that 
things  will  be  all  right  somehow.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  pessimistic,  but  I do 
believe  that  things  are  never  all  right, 
but  one  can  bring  those  spectral  “ things  ” 
to  being  better  than  they  might  have 
been.  Certainly  life  must  seem  hard 
to  people  W'ho  have  any  capacity  for 
the  mental  side  of  love,  unless  they 
understand  that  the  practice  of  love 
can  fill  only  a period  in  their  lives,  and 
that  if  they  carry  the  love  emotion  into 
a later  p)eriod  they  are  encouraging  an 
absurd  anachronism.  We  must  face  it, 
all  of  us.  Love-making  stretches  over  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  our  lives,  and  after  that 
is  nothing  but  a bad  habit.  As  a rule  the 
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love  emotion  is  canalized  by  marriage^ 
and  that  is  why  I am  for  marriage  every 
time  and  for  everybody,  faithfully  be- 
lieving that  a bad  marriage  is  better  than 
none. 

Only  marriage,  like  all  things  that 
carry  privileges,  involves  also  certain 
limitations.  It  may  be  very  nice  to  be 
an  emperor,  but  if  you  are  an  emperor 
you  will  find  it  awkward  to  join  your 
faithful  but  rather  over-interested  peo- 
ple at  the  movies.  The  coronation  of 
marriage  leads  to  complications  of  that 
kind.  The  married  may  be  crowned  with 
a wreath  of  roses,  but  crowned  they  are 
until  the  roses  do  decay.  Thus  irregu- 
larity, because  it  cannot  be  open,  tends 
to  become  sordid.  If  the  marriage  has 
produced  children,  irregularity  then 
tends  to  become  grave,  because  it  may 
entail  the  loss  of  those  hostages  to 
the  future  who  may  be  so  dear.  One 
can’t  be  a paterfamilias  and  a rou6; 
either  of  these  occupations  is  much  too 
exacting. 

To  which  the  optimistic  reader  replies: 
“Well,  what  more  do  you  want?  He  was 
a rou6,  and  now  you’ve  given  him  the 
job  of  paterfamilias.  You  say  yourself 
that’s  enough  to  keep  him  busy.”  It 
is,  but  he  doesn’t  always  know  it.  His 
wife  may  be  even  more  uncertain.  Moth- 
erhood and  wifehood  are  attractive  to 
her — but  is  that  the  end?  Yes,  it  is  the 
end.  The  married  must  find  something 
else  in  this  life,  or  rely  on  the  next  to 
make  amends.  In  his  LeUres  Persanes^ 
Montesquieu  shows  us  woman  in  the 
future  life,  wholly  happy  with  two 
lovers.  That,  of  course,  is  a matter  of 
taste;  most  women  prefer  duets  to  trios. 
Women  are  born  philopenas.  In  earthly 
life  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  we  are 
philopena,  until  the  dessert  knife  us  do 
part.  Only  the  dessert  knife  takes  a long 
time  coming.  Hence,  we  all  must  find 
out  an  alternative  to  love.  We  none  of 
us  wiU  take  it  if  we  can  help  it.  And  if, 
to-day,  Mephistopheles  were  to  appear 
to  any  man  or  woman  over  fifty,  hardly 
any  one  would  ask  for  anything  but 
youth,  which  means  that  he  or  she  would 


be  putting  off  his  or  her  trouble  for 
thirty  years  and  be  in  the  same  diflSculty 
by  and  by.  But  Mephistopheles  would 
not  call  again.  They  would  have  to 
face  their  problem  as  they  would  have 
faced  it  before. 

Schopenhauer  was  conscious  of  these 
diflSculties.  He  declared  that  life  was  a 
long  disease  which  could  be  assuaged 
only  by  means  of  anodynes.  He  found 
three  anodynes — ^love  which  inflames, 
art  which  dignifies,  and  philosophy 
w'hich  annihilates.  Leaving  out  love, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  other 
two,  but  they  apply  only  to  people  capa- 
ble of  philosophy  or  appreciative  of  art. 
Byron  was  probably  right  in  likening  the 
world  to  a bundle  of  hay,  and  mankind 
to  the  asses  who  pull.  Philosophy  and 
art  are  no  more  fodder  for  asses  than 
pearls  for  swine.  The  ordinary  man  or 
woman  finds  a career  a good  anodyne. 
Of  course,  careers  may  be  of  two  kinds — 
one  may  seek  fame,  or  one  may  want 
money,  but  in  either  case  a career  is  an 
excellent  thing.  So  far  as  celebrity  goes, 
this  is  within  the  grasp  of  almost  any- 
body; if  one  fails  to  be  famous,  one  can 
generally  achieve  notoriety.  And  money 
is  an  excellent  thing  apart  from  what  it 
buys. 

I started  business  life  in  a firm  of 
millionaires,  the  elder  partners  of  which 
possessed  more  money  than  they  could 
possibly  use  or  even  waste.  Still,  they 
went  on  making  money,  and  I saw  them 
every  day,  working  pretty  hard,  and 
scratching  up  with  glee,  not  millions,  but 
quite  contentedly  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  even  less.  They  weren’t  avaricious, 
but  to  make  money  amused  them.  They 
collected  bank  credits  as  other  men  col- 
lect old  masters.  They  were  hypnotized 
by  figures.  You  may  call  that  a silly 
alternative  to  love,  but  it  isn’t,  for 
money-making  is  rather  a diflScult  game, 
and,  if  one  plays  high  enough,  a danger- 
ous game.  There  indeed  lies  an  alterna- 
tive, for  it  is  so  exacting,  so  anxious, 
that  the  mind  has  little  time  to  wander 
primrose  paths.  The  pursuit  of  fame  is 
even  more  desperate.  It  holds  such  un- 
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certainty;  it  is  so  fugitive;  one  is  so 
easily  famous  to-day  and  obscure  to- 
morrow. When  one  is  growing  old,  it  is 
better  to  toss  upon  one  s pillow,  turning 
over  a financial  or  political  plan,  than 
to  see  through  short-sighted  eyes  the 
fair  picture  which  at  no  price  may  one 
add  to  one’s  emotional  gallery. 

And  again,  there  is  art.  For  such  as 
can  achieve  art,  whether  in  words,  in 
paint,  or  in  musical  notes,  here  is  the 
perfect  alternative,  for  art  is  a wayward 
and  greedy  companion  that  cares  mot  if 
your  hair  is  white,  and,  though  it  has  no 
pity  upon  your  failing  mind,  yet  will 
always  charm  you  so  long  as  you  may  be 
charmed. 

So  much  for  fame,  so  much  for  money, 
and  so  much  for  art.  But  these  are  re- 
reserves  into  which  few  penetrate.  The 
common  man  or  woman  must  find  some- 
thing else,  some  other  drug,  that  will 
replace  the  fruit  of  amorous  illusion. 
What  shall  they  do?  My  own  belief  is 
that  love,  being  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world,  can  seldom  be  replaced  by  a 
pleasure  as  great.  If  we  represent  love  by 
one  pound  of  pleasure,  we  must  find  a 
number  of  other  pleasures,  which,  put 
together,  make  up  the  pound  weight  of 
delights  which  we  have  lost.  Somehow, 
sixteen  ounces  of  various  pleasures  do 
not  quite  make  up  a pound  of  love’s 
rewards,  but  still  they  have  a consider- 
able weight.  So  we  say.  What  shall  we 
put  into  the  scale?  The  most  desperate 
of  all  remedies  is  religion.  It  is  the  most 
complete,  it  is  the  closest  neighbor  to 
that  philosophy  which,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  can  annihilate  life.  Re- 
ligion does  not  annihilate  life,  but  it 
adjourns  it.  It  says,  “Do  not  mourn, 
but  watch  and  pray.”  Those  who  have  a 
religious  temperament  are,  in  a way, 
very  fortunate,  for  they  can  make  their 
miseries  into  a spiritual  store,  on  which 
their  souls  shall  opulently  subsist  in  an- 
other sphere.  Religion  is  a potent  alter- 
native to  love;  it  is  love  in  another 
form,  love  abstract,  love  de-individual- 
ized.  Only  it  does  not  fit  most  of  us, 
because  we  are  over-individualized,  be- 


cause we  are  too  ethical.  Most  human 
beings  believe  in  right  and  wrong,  which 
has  little  to  do  with  religion.  True  re- 
ligion does  not  deal  with  sin,  but  with 
self-obliteration,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
absorption into  the  essential  spirit.  I 
know  that  is  not  a current  view;  as  the 
world  grows  more  ethical  it  grows  less 
religious.  That  is  why  dogmatic  re- 
ligion is  now  a decaying  force. 

Indeed,  religion  as  an  alternative  to 
love  is  more  and  more  taking  the  form 
of  service.  The  people  who  are  perform- 
ing service,  say  in  political  causes,  in 
charities,  etc.,  are  probably  people  who, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been 
mystics.  That  is  why  service  seems, 
rather  than  religion,  an  alternative  to 
love.  It  fits  our  generation  better,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  best  alternative  for  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  forties,  when  love 
becomes  undignified.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter much  what  the  service  is.  It  may  be 
personal,  and  much  satisfaction  can  be 
obtained  from  assisting  the  sick,  from 
furthering  the  Democratic  or  the  Repub- 
lican cause,  from  creating  clinics  for 
babies,  or  universities  — in  fact,  from 
anything.  For  service,  being  humble,  is 
a great  satisfaction  to  pride.  When  one 
works  for  a cause,  the  more  one  abases 
oneself  the  better  one  thinks  of  oneself. 
Service  increases  one’s  sense  of  self- 
importance,  provides  the  great  remedy 
that  is  called  vanity.  In  a small  field  one 
is  important,  one  does  things,  one  is 
consulted  and  busy.  Thus  the  creature 
that  once  saw  itself  gigantic  in  the  mirror 
of  beloved  eyes,  sees  itself  almost  as 
great  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
or  the  report  of  the  parish  meeting. 

Sometimes  service  leads  to  another 
alternative  to  love — namely,  creation. 
There  is  great  pleasure  in  making  a 
thing,  and  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  it  is  a picture,  or  a garden,  or 
even  a stamp  collection.  That  sort  of 
thing  extends  our  personality,  and  that 
is  why  some  p)eople  love  their  gardens  as 
others  love  their  children.  Their  gar- 
dens, like  their  children,  are  something 
they  have  made. 
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It  will  be  concluded  from  all  this  that 
I believe  in  a variety  of  pleasures  as 
against  competition  with  the  unmatched 
delights  of  love.  Well,  for  the  aging  man 
or  woman  there  is  great  virtue  in 
change;  dull  lives  are  bad  lives.  One 
can  shake  off  much  of  the  distress  born 
of  love  removed,  by  doing  many  different 
things,  by  moving  from  country  to  coun- 
try, by  a change  of  profession,  by  paint- 
ing blue  the  walls  that  were  red,  and  red 
those  that  were  blue.  One  can  see  many 
people,  read  many  books,  engage  in  vari- 
ous games.  Life  is  like  a pudding — the 
more  you  stir  it  the  better  it  is. 

Of  course,  if  none  of  these  methods 
succeeds,  there  is  scepticism,  but  that  is 
a dangerous  alternative  for  the  average 
mind,  because  scepticism  easily  turns  to 
bitterness.  Though  some  of  the  bitter 
enjoy  their  bitterness,  they  do  not  enjoy 
life  like  the  sceptics.  Scepticism  consists 
in  believing  that  nothing  is  quite  true 
or  untrue.  Scepticism  is  not  acid,  nor 
does  it  sweat  hate;  scepticism  is  cheerful 
doubt,  ironic  comparison.  It  knows  that 
things  are  not  what  they  seem,  thus 
agreeing  with  Longfellow,  though  not 
agreeing  at  all  that  “life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest.''  Scepticism  may  doubt  pleas- 
ure, but  it  also  doubts  pain;  it  does  not 
laugh  as  a Homeric  god.  Its  voice  is 
clear  as  that  of  a brook,  and  its  wings  are 
gossamer.  All  the  same  I recommend 
scepticism  to  nobody,  for  it  is  fit  only 
for  the  serene,  only  for  those  who,  like 


Anatole  France,  have  lost  confidence  in 
life,  but  love  it  all  the  same. 

Human  beings  seem  to  me  of  three 
kinds — those  who  have  known  true  love, 
those  who  have  not  known  it  but  have 
known  substitutes,  and  those  who  have 
known  nothing  at  all.  The  first  may 
have  emerged  into  a clear  horizon,  know- 
ing that  they  have  taken  from  life  the 
best  that  life  could  give  them.  Some- 
times they  can  deliberately  accept  some 
of  the  small  alternatives  that  build  the 
little  hill  of  business  where  once  stood 
the  mountain  of  love.  The  second,  who 
have  known  only  substitutes,  are,  in  a 
jog-trot  way,  more  fortunate,  because 
they  made  their  alternatives  as  they 
went.  Love  never  engulfed  them,  and 
so  they  had  to  find  something  else  to  do. 
They  are  the  slightest  of  us  all,  and  per- 
haps the  happiest.  The  third,  to  whom 
love  has  given  nothing,  are  in  the  hard- 
est case,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  love  will  never  come.  It 
should  come.  It  must  come.  Fate  could 
not  so  offend  a human  right.  To  them, 
all  that  one  can  say  is  that  one  never 
knows  what  lies  beyond  the  bend  of  the 
road,  and  that  meanwhile  it  will  not 
harm  them  to  serve,  to  create,  to  be 
stirring,  to  do  anything  but  think,  while 
they  sweep  and  garnish  the  chamber  in 
which  Eros  may  yet  come  to  dwell.  Life 
may  not  contain  much  happiness,  but 
it  does  hold  change.  For  many  of  us 
that  comes  to  be  almost  the  same  thing. 
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“^^ES,  many  stories  portray  animal 
jL  life  as  a tragedy,  to  be  sure,  and 
scientific  books  commonly  speak  of  it  as  a 
struggle  for  existence;  but  forget  all  such 
notions  here  in  the  budding  woods, 
where  the  ‘tragedy’  appears  as  a roman- 
tic invention  and  the  ‘struggle’  as  a 
bookish  theory.  To  quote  Darwin  as  an 
authority  is  to  deceive  yourself,  since 
Darwin  borrowed  the  whole  notion  of 
struggle  from  the  economist  Malthus, 
who  invented  it  not  as  a theory  of  nature 
(of  which  he  knew  nothing),  but  to  ex- 
plain from  his  easy-chair  the  vice  and 
misery  of  massed  humanity.  Open  your 
eyes  and  see,  or  ask  now  the  beasts  and 
they  will  tell  you,  that  natural  life  is 
from  beginning  to  end  a gladsome 
comedy.” 

Nature  herself  seems  to  whisper  the 
lesson  as  I look  out  from  my  commooaie 
at  the  sunrise  on  Moosehead,  the  sun- 
rise of  a spring  morning.  A loon  blows 
his  wild  bugle  from  the  lake  below.  A 
multitude  of  little  warblers,  the  first 
ripples  of  a mighty  wave,  are  sweeping 
northward  with  exultation,  singing  as 
they  go.  Frogs  are  piping,  kingfishers 
clattering,  thrushes  chiming  their  silver 
bells — everywhere  is  the  full  tide  of  life, 
the  impulse  of  play,  the  spirit  of  happy 
adventure. 

Above  these  voices  of  rejoicing  sounds 
another  note,  a jubilant  hammering,  in 
which  there  is  no  hint  of  struggle  or 
tragedy;  rather,  does  it  seem  to  an- 
nounce that  comedy,  light  of  foot  and 
heart,  has  again  renewed  her  lease  of  the 
wilderness  and  is  everywhere  throwing 
out  her  living  posters.  On  the  top  of  a 
towering  hemlock  a log-cock  has  his 
sounding-board,  dry  and  resonant,  and 
is  making  all  the  hills  echo  to  his  lusty 


drumming.  The  morning  light  gleams 
on  his  ebony  bill  or  flames  on  his  scarlet 
crest  as  he  turns  his  head  alertly,  this 
way  for  the  answer  of  a mate,  that  way 
for  the  challenge  of  a rival.  Nearer,  on 
the  roof  of  my  fishing-camp,  a downy 
woodpecker  is  thumping  the  metal 
cover  of  the  stovepipe,  a wonderful 
drum,  on  which  he  can  easily  make  more 
noise  than  can  the  big  log-cock. 

Daily  before  sunrise  that  same  little 
fellow  appears  on  my  roof,  so  punctually 
that  one  wonders  if  he  keeps  a clock,  and 
bids  me  ‘‘Top  o’  the  morning”  by  send- 
ing a triphammer  din  clattering  down 
the  stovepipe.  It  is  a love-call  to  his 
mate,  no  doubt;  but  the  Seven  Sleepers 
in  my  place  must  be  roused  by  it  as  by 
dynamite.  This  morning  he  exploded 
me  out  of  sleep  at  four-twenty,  as  usual, 
and  so  persistent  was-  his  rackety- 
packety  that  I lost  patience  and  threw 
a stick  of  wood  at  him.  Away  he  went, 
crying  “Yip,  yip!”  at  the  meddlesome 
Philistine  who  had  no  heart  for  love,  no 
ear  for  music.  He  was  heading  briskly 
for  the  horizon  when,  remembering  his 
mate,  he  darted  aside  to  the  shell  of  a 
white  pine,  where  he  drummed  out  an- 
other message,  only  to  meet  violent  op- 
position from  another  Philistine.  He 
had  sounded  one  call,  listened  for  the 
effect,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a vibrat- 
ing roll  when  there  came  a scurry  of 
leaves,  a shaking  of  boughs,  and  Meeko, 
the  red  squirrel  appeared,  threatening, 
death  and  destruction  to  all  drummers. 

E\ndently  Meeko  was  projecting  a 
nest  of  his  own  in  that  \'icinity,  and  had 
no  mind  to  tolerate  such  a noisy  fellow 
as  a neighbor.  As  he  came  headlong 
upon  the  scene,  hurling  abuse  ahead  of 
him,  the  woodpecker  vanished  like  a 
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wink,  leaving  the  enemy  to  threaten  the 
empty  air;  which  he  did  in  a fashion  to 
make  one  shudder  at  what  might  hap- 
pen if  a red  squirrel  were  half  as  big  as 
his  temper.  Once  I saw  a bull  moose 
accidentally  shake  a branch  on  which 
Meeko  happened  to  be  sitting  while  he 
was  eating  a mushroom,  turning  it  around 
in  his  paws  as  he  nibbled  the  edges; 
and  the  peppery  little  beast  followed  the 
sober  great  beast  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  running  just  above  the  antlered 
head,  calling  down  the  wrath  of  squirrel 
heaven  on  all  the  tribe  of  moose.  Now, 
in  a greater  rage  because  the  object  of 
it  was  so  small,  he  whisked  all  over  the 
pine  shell,  declaring  it,  kilch-kilch!  to  be 
his  property  and  warning  all  wood- 
peckers, zit-zit!  to  keep  forever  away 
from  it.  He  had  hardly  ended  his  dem- 
onstration of  squirrel  rights  and  gone 
away,  swearing,  to  his  interrupted  affairs 
when  another  hammering,  louder  and 
more  jubilant,  began  on  the  same  pine 
shell. 

Here  was  defiance  as  well  as  trespass, 
and  Meeko  came  rushing  back  to  deal 
with  it  properly.  Sputtering  like  a 
lighted  fuse,  he  darted  up  the  pine  and 
took  a flying  leap  after  the  drummer, 
determined  this  time  to  make  an  end  of 
him  or  chase  him  clean  out  of  the  woods. 
Into  a thicket  of  spruce  he  went,  shrilling 
his  battle  yell.  Out  of  the  thicket  flashed 
the  woodpecker,  unseen,  and  doubled 
back  to  the  starting-point.  And  there 
a curious  .thing  happened,  one  which 
strengthened  my  impression  that  all 
birds  have  more  or  less  ventriloquial 
power  to  make  their  calling  sound  near 
dr  far  at  will.  The  woodpecker  lit  on 
precisely  the  same  spot  which  he  had 
used  before,  and  hammered  it  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  rhythm;  but  now  his 
drum  sounded  faintly,  distantly,  as  if 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Growing 
bolder,  he  changed  his  note,  put  more 
hallelujah  into  it,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  a glorious  rub-a-dub  when  Meeko 
came  tearing  back  through  the  spruce 
thicket  and  hunted  him  away. 

So  the  little  comedy  ran  on,  charge 


and  retreat,  till  a second  Meeko  ap- 
peared and  held  the  fort,  while  the  first 
ran  after  the  drummer.  Now,  as  I 
watch  the  play,  there  is  triumphant 
squirrel  talk  on  the  pine  shell,  and  the 
woodpecker  is  again  drumming  lustily 
on  the  stovepipe  cov'er. 

To  follow  these  or  any  other  creatures 
of  the  vn\dy  keeping  your  eyes  and  your 
heart  oi>en,  is  to  learn  for  yourself  the 
inmiense,  the  unchanging  cheerfulness 
of  nature;  it  is  also  to  enter  with  the 
sympathy  of  understanding  into  the 
spirit  of  that  play  which  runs  day  and 
night  in  the  big  woods.  Around  your 
summer  camp,  for  example,  the  red 
squirrels  are  the  most  numerous  and,  as 
you  think,  the  most  familiar  of  animals; 
but  did  you  ever  attempt  to  interpret 
the  astonishing  variety  of  sounds  which 
squirrels  use  to  voice  their  little  comedy? 
When  angry  they  scold;  when  surprised 
they  snicker;  at  other  times  they  fling 
jest  or  abuse  or  repartee  at  one  another, 
their  voices  changing  noticeably  with 
their  changing  moods.  Now  and  then, 
as  you  follow  Meeko  about,  he  utters  a 
long,  vibrant,  and  exultant  call  in  sheer 
delight  at  being  alive,  you  think;  or  he 
stops  short  in  a gambol  and  puzzles  you 
by  sitting  very  still,  very  attentive,  his 
nose  pressed  against  the  branch  between 
his  paws.  Gone  suddenly  are  all  his 
jeers,  his  exultations,  his  mischief-mak- 
ing; he  has  a sober,  introspective  air,  as 
if  trying  to  remember  something,  or  as 
if  listening  to  what  his  other  self  might 
be  saying. 

If  you  study  Meeko’s  eye  at  such  a 
moment,  noting  its  telltale  lights,  you 
will  have  a different  opinion  of  his  si- 
lence. He  is  listening,  indeed,  but  to 
something  so  fine  or  distant  that  he  can- 
not be  sure  what  it  is,  or  rather  what  it 
says.  Therefore  does  he  use  the  branch 
as  a sounding-board,  pressing  his  nose  or 
teeth  against  it  to  catch  the  faint  vibra- 
tions in  a way  to  help  his  ears,  just  as 
woodpeckers  use  their  tongues  for  the 
same  purpose.  There!  you  hear  the 
sound  faintly  now,  and  Meeko  hears  it 
distinctly  enough  to  understand  it,  if 
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one  may  judge  by  his  actions.  It  comes 
from  another  squirrel  out  yonder,  a 
truculent  fellow  who  is  proclaiming  his 
heretical  opinion  to  the  universe,  and  to 
this  little  dogmatist  in  particular. 

Watch  Meeko  now;  see  his  silent  ab- 
sorption change  to  violent  rage.  He 
barks;  he  seems  to  curse  in  his  own 
way;  he  springs  up  and  down  on  the 
same  spot,  like  a Quebec  lumberman 
who  jumps  on  his  hat  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  fighting  pitch.  Out  of  breath, 
he  stops  a moment  to  listen,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  has  silenced  his  opponent. 
A jeer  floats  in  from  the  distance.  Meeko 
says,  ‘"Kilch-kilch!  I’ll  show  that  im- 
postor; I’ll  teach  him  a lesson,”  and 
away  he  goes  headlong.  To  follow  him 
is  to  witness  a characteristic  squirrel 
argument — a challenge,  a rush,  an  upset, 
a furious  chase  up  and  down,  over  and 
under  the  swaying  branches,  till  yoiu: 
head  grows  dizzy  in  following  it.  And 
then  one  long,  triumphant  yell  to  pro- 
claim that  another  heresy  is  silenced  for- 
ever. 

Very  different  from  the  irate  Meeko  is 
his  cousin  Chick’weesep,  the  friendly  lit- 
tle chipmunk,  who  comes  to  eat  ifrom 
your  hand  or  to  explore  your  pocket,  if 
you  take  a few  quiet  hours  to  tame  or 
reassure  him.  Even  at  first  acquaintance 
he  commonly  shows  that  he  is  intensely 
curious  about  you;  and  this  is  the  way 
of  it: 

From  a distance  your  eye  happens  to 
catch  him  sitting  motionless  on  his 
favorite  stump,  where  his  coat  blends 
perfectly  with  the  sunshine  and  the  won- 
derful forest  colors.  Heading  in  his 
direction,  you  aim  to  pass  close  by,  but 
not  too  close,  as  if  you  were  seeking 
something  far  ahead. 

Chick’weesep  watches  you  keenly  as 
you  draw  near,  and  he  is  so  pleased,  so 
excited,  that  he  cannot  keep  still.  His 
eyes  sparkle;  his  feet  dance;  his  whole 
body  quivers  as  he  wavers  between  the 
lifelong  habit  of  concealment  and  his 
evident  desire  to  be  noticed  by  this  big 
passing  animal  who  is  surely  a stranger 
in  the  woods,  since  his  eye  is  dull  and 


his  foot  noisy.  On  you  come  steadily, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  tiny  atom  of  life 
that  watches  you,  like  a diild  at  a win-’ 
dow  who  hopes  to  be  saluted,  and 
Chick’weesep  follows  your  every  step 
with  questioning  eyes  till  you  have 
passed  him  and  are  plainly  going  away. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  has  been  a little 
afraid  that  you  might  see  him;  now, 
fearful  that  you  will  not  see,  he  blows  a 
loud  whistle  to  tell  you  that  he  is  there. 

A hundred  times  I have  had  a heart- 
warming over  that  little  comedy,  which 
always  follows  the  same  course.  There 
is  the  first  start  of  surprise  when  the 
little  fellow  sees  you,  the  eager  look,  the 
quivering  feet,  the  hopeful  expectancy; 
then  the  sharp  cry  as  you  pass  with 
apparent  indifference.  And  when  you 
turn  quickly,  as  if  surprised,  Chick’wee- 
sep d^ges  out  of  sight  with  a different 
cry,  a cry  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
alarm  in  it;  but  the  next  moment  he  is 
peeking  at  you  with  dancing  eyes  from 
a crevice.  Then,  if  you  bide  quietly 
where  you  are,  he  may  come  nearer, 
talking  as  he  comes;  and  within  a short 
time,  should  you  have  food  that  he  likes, 
he  will  be  sitting  with  entire  confidence 
on  your  knee,  stuflSng  all  you  offer  into 
his  cheeks  till  they  bulge  as  if  he  had 
the  mumps,  or  pulling  with  all  his  might 
at  a choice  morsel  which  you  hold  tightly 
to  tease  him.  A red  squirrel  would  nip 
you  if  you  teased  him  like  that;  but 
Chick’weesep  braces  himself  with  soft 
paws  against  the  tips  of  your  fingers  and 
tugs  till  he  gets  his  titbit.  This  in  the 
deep  wilderness,  where  he  has  not  been 
made  to  know  the  fear  of  man,  and  where 
he  is  the  most  lovable  of  all  his  merry 
tribe,  excepting  only  Molepsis,the  flying- 
squirrel. 

While  watching  a chipmunk  one  sum- 
mer, a fascinating  little  fellow  who  often 
came  to  beg  with  eloquent  eyes  for  nuts 
or  rice  or  sweet  chocolate,  I learned  first 
the  location  of  his  den,  and  then,  when 
he  abandoned  it  for  a more  roomy  store- 
house, the  whole  secret  of  his  building. 
For  years  our  naturalists  have  soberly 
debated  the  mystery  of  the  chipmunk’s 
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den,  how  he  can  construct  a tunnel  with- 
out leaving  any  fresh  earth  to  betray 
him;  but  when  I was  a boy  almost  any 
farmer’s  lad  in  the  whole  countryside 
could  have  given  instant  explanation. 
“How  does  the  chipmunk  dig  a hole 
without  leaving  any  earth  at  the  en- 
trance? Why,  very  simply;  he  begins 
at  the  other  end.”  And  though  the  an- 
swer is  true,  beyond  cavil  or  gainsaying, 
some  doubting  Thomas  must  make  a 
deeper  mystery  of  the  chipmimk’s  craft 
by  demanding,  “But  how  does  he  get 
to  the  other  end?” 

That  also  is  simple;  but  you  will  not 
appreciate  the  answer  till  you  learn  that 
a chipmunk  never  digs  a den.  He  trusts 
nature  for  that,  and  contents  himself 
with  furnishing  the  tunnel  and  the  door- 
way. 

In  some  way  (probably  by.  sounding 
or  tapping  the  earth)  Chick’weesep 
learns  that  there  is  a den  under  a certain 
tree  or  rock,  a natural  hollow  engineered 
by  frost  or  rain  or  settling  earth.  During 
the  summer  he  locates  two  or  three  such 
places,  and  explores  them  till  he  finds 
one  which  <^ers  him  a dry  nest  for  sleq>- 
ing,  a colder  room  near  the  frost-line  for 
provisions,  and  a little  free  space  for 
winter  life  and  exercise.  Starting  at  a 
distance  several  feet,  he  first  runs  a 
slanting  shaft  down  to  see  what  the  den 
may  offer.  This  wcirking  shaft  is  as 
straight  as  he  can  make  it,  and  the  earth 
from  his  digging  is  thrown  out  mostly  in 
a loose  pile  at  the  entrance.  Wlien  he 
reaches  the  den  below,  and  finds  it  satis- 
factory, he  starts  another  tunnel  up- 
ward, a long  and  devious  tunnel  which 
follows  beside  roots  where  the  digging  is 
easy,  or  where  there  is  sometimes  no 
digging  at  all.  The  earth  from  this  sec- 
ond timnel  is  thrown  back  into  the  den, 
and  from  there  is  pushed  upward  into 
his  working  shaft,  which  is  thus  filled 
solidly  from  end  to  end.  The  finished 
den  has,  therefore,  but  one  opening,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  earth  about  the  door- 
way, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  whole 
tunnel  was  excavated  from  below. 

To  fashion  such  a den  and  fill  its  store- 


room full  to  overflowing  in  the  beautiful 
autumn  days  must  be  a joyous  experi- 
ence, I fancy,  even  to  an  unthinking 
squirrel.  On  the  farm  the  happiest  days 
of  the  whole  year  are  not  those  of  the 
spring  planting  (for  sowing  of  seeds  is 
an  artificial  work,  the  result  of  our 
thought  and  calculation),  but  rather  in 
the  rewardful  autumn,  when  man’s 
primitive  instincts  are  deeply  stirred  as 
he  gathers  the  fruits  of  the  earth  into 
his  winter  storehouse.  Likewise  in  the 
wilderness,  the  happiest  days  which  ever 
come  to  a man  are  those  in  which  he 
builds  a shack  by  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
fashions  a rude  fireplace  of  rock  or  clay, 
and  then,  with  eager  anticipation  of 
snappy  days  afield  or  stormy  nights 
before  the  fire,  looks  upon  his  finished 
work  and  says  in  his  heart,  “Now  wel- 
come, winter.”  If  spoiled  man  can  feel 
this  simple,  instinctive  joy  of  providing 
for  creature  comforts,  why  not  an  un- 
spoiled squirrel  also?  In  the  woods  all 
natural  creatures,  man  included,  seem 
to  be  made  of  the  same  happy,  elemental 
stuff. 

As  with  the  little,  so  also  with  the 
larger  woodfolk,  even  those  whom  we 
ignorantly  call  savage;  when  you  meet 
without  frightening  them  in  their  native 
woods,  they  all  seem  to  be  playing  at 
comedy  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
days.  I suppose  there  are  no  animals 
that  have  given  rise  to  more  fearsome 
stories  than  have  the  wolves  and  bears, 
the  one  the  symbol  of  ravin,  the  other  of 
ferocity;  but  when  you  meet  the  real 
wolf  he  turns  out  to  be  a very  shy  beast, 
one  that  has  a curious,  doglike  interest 
in  man,  but  is  afraid  to  show  it  openly; 
and  Mooween,  the  bear,  far  from  being 
the  terrible  creature  of  literary  imagina- 
tion, is  in  reality  a harmless  kind  of 
vagabond  whose  waking  life  is  one  long 
succession  of  whims  and  drolleries. 

The  trouble  is,  on  first  meeting  a bear, 
that  one  is  so  frightened  by  the  innocent 
beast,  or  so  eager  to  kill,  that  one  never 
opens  his  eyes  frankly  to  see  what  kind 
of  fellow-blunderer  is  before  him.  Sev- 
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eral  times,  when  I have  had  the  luck  to 
find  bears  among  the  blueberries  of  the 
burnt  lands,  I have  crept  near  to  watch 
them;  and  their  greed,  their  endless  in- 
terest in  something  to  eat,  their  comical 
ways  of  stripping  a berry-bush  or  rob- 
bing an  ants’  nest,  their  watchfulness 
lest  one  of  their  number  discover  some- 
thing good  and  eat  it  all  by  himself,  their 
surprises  and  alarms,  their  sudden,  pig- 
like fits  of  excitement,  their  whimsical 
and  everchanging  expression — all  this 
is  so  unexpected,  so  entertaining,  that  a 
few  minutes  of  it  will  be  enough  to 
change  your  whole  opinion  of  the  bear’s 
character.  You  meet  him  as  a ferocious 
and  dangerous  beast;  you  leave  him,  or 
he  Jeaves  you,  with  the  notion  that  he  is 
the  best  of  all  natural  comedians. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a simple  but 
illuminating  show  of  bear  nature,  one  of 
a score  which  you  will  uncover  with  sur- 
prise as  you  follow  Mooween’s  trail. 
When  a cub  finds  a toothsome  morsel  he 
sweeps  it  into  his  mouth  on  the  instant, 
if  it  1^  small  enough  to  swallow  quickly; 
but  if  it  offers  several  mouthfuls,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  look  alertly  about 
to  see  where  the  other  cubs  are.  If  they 
are  near  or  watching  him,  he  promptly 
sits  on  his  morsel  and  pretends  to  be 
surveying  the  world;  but  if  they  are  busy 
with  their  own  affairs,  he  carefully  comes 
between  them  and  his  find,  turning  his 
back  on  them  while  he  eats. 

One  might  think  this  little  deception  a 
mere  accident  until  it  is  repeated,  or 
until  this  supplemental  bit  of  bear  psy- 
chology bubbles  up  to  the  surface. 
When  a cub  sees  another  cub  with  back 
turned,  keeping  very  still  in  one  place, 
he  first  stares  hard,  his  face  an  exclama- 
tion-point, as  if  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes.  Then  he  cries,  “Ur-rump-umph!” 
and  comes  on  the  jump  to  have  a share 
of  whatever  the  fortunate  one  has  un- 
covered. Knowng  what  it  means  when 
he  turns  his  own  back,  I suppose,  he 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  just 
like  all  other  greedy  cubs,  or  that  all 
other  cubs  are  just  like  him.  To  a spec- 
tator the  most  amusing  part  of  the 


comedy  is  that  when  a cub  is  discovered 
in  his  greediness  he  seems  to  treat  it  as  a 
joke,  gobbling  as  much  as  possible  of 
his  find,  but  showing  no  ill  temper  if 
another  cub  arrives  in  time  to  have  a bit 
of  it.  “ Get  away  with  it  if  you  can,  but 
don’t  squeal  if  you  are  caught,”  seems 
to  be  the  sporting  rule  of  a yoimg  bear 
family.  As  they  grow  older  they  become 
unsociable,  even  morose,  and  occasion- 
ally one  meets  a bear  that  seems  to  be  a 
regular  sorehead. 

Once  when  I was  very  near  a family  of 
black  bears,  my  position  on  a high  rock 
preventing  them  from  getting  my  scent, 
I saw  one  of  the  cubs  unearth  a morsel 
and  gobble  it  greedily.  It  was  a bees’ 
nest,  I think,  and  it  was  certainly  deli- 
cious; the  little  fellow  ate  it  with  gusto, 
making  a loud  smacking  as  he  opened  or 
closed  his  mouth  and  afterward  licking 
his  chops  again  and  again,  as  if  he  could 
never  have  enough  of  the  taste.  Twenty 
yards  away  another  cub  suddenly  threw 
up  his  head,  smelling  the  sweets,  im- 
doubtedly,  for  they  can  wind  a disturbed 
bees’  nest  at  an  incredible  distance. 
Rolling  his  fur  in  anticipation,  the  hun- 
gry little  fellow  scami>ered  up  and  nosed 
all  over  the  spot,  sniffing  and  whining. 
Finding  nothing  but  a smell,  he  sat 
down,  crossed  both  paws  over  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  howled  a wild  falsetto, 
‘‘Oooo-wow-ow-ow-ow!”  twisting  about 
and  shaking  his  whole  body  like  a petu- 
lant child.  Meanwhile  the  other  little 
cub  looked  cunningly  at  the  howling 
one;  his  head  was  cocked  on  one  side; 
every  now  and  then  he  would  run  out 
a slender  red  tongue  and  lap  it  around 
his  lips  as  if  to  say,  ”Yum-yum,  it  vxis 
good.” 

When  their  stomaclis  are  filled  the 
cubs  take  to  playing;  and  one  who 
watches  them  at  their  play  has  no  more 
heart  to  kill  them.  They  are  too  droll, 
and  the  big  woods  seem  to  need  them. 
They  hide,  and  the  mother,  after  vain 
calling,  must  go  smell  them  out;  but  as 
the  end  of  that  game  is  commonly  a 
cuffing,  it  is  not  repeated.  Then,  mindful 
of  their  ears,  the  cubs  begin  to  wrestle; 
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or  they  face  each  other  and  box,  striking 
and  fending  till  one  gets  more  than  he 
wants,  when  they  clinch  and  go  rolling 
about  in  a rough-and-tumble.  But  the 
most  fascinating  sight  is  when  two  cubs 
climb  a tree  on  opposite  sides,  a tree  so 
big  that  they  are  hidden  one  from  the 
other.  The  one  in  your  sight  goes  hump- 
ing aloft,  clasping  the  tree  with  his  paws 
and  hurling  himself  upward  by  powerful 
digs  of  his  hind  claws,  till  he  thinks  he  is 
well  above  his  rival.  In  the  excitement, 
what  with  flying  chips  and  the  loud 
scratching  of  bark,  he  hears  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  his  own  going.  Then  he 
peeks  cautiously  around  the  tree,  and 
very  likely  finds  a black  nose  coming  to 
meet  him.  He  hits  it  quickly  and  dodges 
away  to  the  other  side,  only  to  get  his 
own  nose  rapped.  So  they  play  hide 
and  peek,  and  hit  and  dodge  and  peek 
again,  till  they  scramble  into  the  high 
branches.  And  there  they  .whimper 
awhile,  afraid  to  come  down.  Not  till 
they  are  sharply  called  will  they  try  the 
descent,  sagging  down  backward,  look- 
ing first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over  the 
other.  But  if  they  are  in  a hurry  and 
the  branches  are  not  too  high,  they  sim- 
ply turn  all  loose,  like  a coon;  they  tum- 
ble down  in  a heap,  hit  the  ground  and 
bound  away  unhurt,  like  rubber  balls. 

Meanwhile  the  old  she-bear  is  watch- 
ing over  the  family  in  an  odd  mixture  of 
fondness  and  discipline,  with  temper 
enough  to  give  variety  to  both.  Some- 
times she  mothers  the  cubs  with  a gruff, 
bearish  kind  of  tenderness.  When  they 
bother  her  by  hiding,  or  when  they  are 
heedless  of  some  warning  or  message, 
she  cuffs  them  impatiently;  and  a bear's 
cuff  is  no  love-pat,  but  a thud  from  a 
heavy  paw  which  sends  a cub  spinning 
end  over  end.  If  you  are  near  enough  to 
read  her  expression,  you  will  hear  her  at 
one  moment  say:  “That’s  my  little 
cubs!  Oh,  that’s  my  little  cubs !’’  A few 
minutes  later  she  will  be  sitting  with 
humped  back,  her  great  head  on  one 
side,  her  paws  between  her  outstretched 
hind  legs,  and  in  her  piggy,  disapproving 
eye  the  question,  “Can  these  greedy 


little  unfillable  things  be  my  offspring?” 
So  they  move  across  the  berry-field,  a 
day-long  comedy.  What  they  do  at  night 
nobody  has  ever  seen. 

The  fox  is  another  comedian  whose 
cunning  has  been  overemphasized  ever 
since  dS.sop  invented  certain  fables,  but 
whose  amusing  side  has  not  yet  found  a 
worthy  chronicler.  Young  foxes  play  by 
the  hour,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
games,  mock  fights  and  rough-and- 
tumble  capers  which  make  the  antics  of 
a kitten  almost  dull  by  comparison. 
That  they  are  glad  little  leasts,  without 
fear  and  with  only  a sa\ang  measure  of 
caution,  is  plain  enough  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  watched  them  with  the  under- 
standing of  sympathy.  Moreover,  unlike 
the  bears,  they  keep  the  spirit  of  play  to 
the  end;  a grown  fox  will  chase  his  tail 
in  sheer  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
or  will  forget  his  mousing  or  even  his 
hunger  in  the  pleasiu%  of  pestering  a 
tortoise  when  he  finds  one  of  the  awk- 
ward creatures  loafing  about  the  woods. 

One  summer  day  I watched  a fox-and- 
woodchuck  drama  in  which  keen  wits 
were  pitted  against  dull  wits,  a drama  to 
which  only  the  genius  of  Uncle  Remus 
could  do  justice.  It  was  late  afternoon, 
and  the  chuck  had  ventured  away  from 
his  den  to  a clover-field  for  a last  sweet 
mouthful  before  he  slept.  On  the  hill 
above  a fox  came  out  of  the  woods, 
leaped  to  the  top  of  a stone  wall,  and 
looked  keenly  over  the  clover.  I think 
Eleemos  knew  that  this  particular  field 
had  a promising  den,  and  that  he  was 
planning  to  catch  one  of  the  yoimg  wood- 
chucks. Hence  his  lofty  station  on  the 
wall,  with  bushes  bending  over  to 
shadow  him,  and  the  expectant  look  in 
his  bright  yellow  eyes.  He  gave  a quick 
start  as  he  caught  a waving  of  grass,  the 
cautious  motion  of  a grizzled  head;  then 
he  dropped  back  into  the  w'oods,  ran 
down  behind  the  wall,  slipped  over  it 
under  cover  of  a bush,  crept  flat  on  his 
belly  to  a rock,  and  peeked  around  it  to 
measure  his  chance.  Oh  yes,  he  could 
catch  that  slow  fellow  yonder,  surely, 
without  half  trying!  Inch  by  inch  lie 
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pushed  clear  of  the  rock,  waited  with  his 
feet  under  him  till  the  chuck  dropped 
out  of  sight  to  feed,  and  then  launched 
himself  like  a bolt. 

Now  a woodchuck  is  also  cunning  in 
his  own  dull  way — too  cunning,  indeed, 
to  be  caught  napping  in  the  open.  Like 
the  beaver,  he  often  sits  up  for  a wary 
look  on  all  sides;  after  which  he  drops 
as  if  to  feed,  but  immediately  bobs  up  a 
second  time.  A young  chuck  may  be 
foolishly  content  with  a single  survey; 
but  a veteran  is  apt  to  make  at  least  two 
false  starts  at  feeding,  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  fooling  any  one  who  may  be 
watching. 

So  it  befell  that,  just  as  the  fox  leaped 
from  cover,  the  woodchuck’s  head 
bobbed  up  from  the  clover.  He  saw  the 
enemy  instantly  and  scuttled  away  for 
his  den,  his  fat  body  shaking  like  a jelly- 
bag  as  he  ran.  After  him  came  the  fox 
with  swift  jumps;  into  the  hole  dived  the 
woodchuck,  sending  back  a whistle  of 
defiance;  and  the  fox,  grabbing  at  the 
vanishing  tail,  fetched  up  bump!  against 
the  earth  with  a shock  that  might  have 
dislocated  a less  limber  neck.  He  had 
the  tail,  however,  firmly  gripped  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  with  a do-or-die  ex- 
pression he  proceeded  to  drag  his  game 
out  bodily — a hard  job,  as  any  one 
knows  who  has  ever  tested  a wood- 
chuck’s holding  i>ower.  Eleemos  pulled 
steadily  at  first;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  pull  up  a young  hickory  as 
to  inov^e  that  anchored  creature  with 
hind  feet  braced  against  opposite  sides 
of  the  hole  and  paws  gripped  about  a 
rock  or  a root.  Then  the  fox  began  to 
tug,  bracing  his  forefeet  and  jerking  his 
w^hole  body  to  the  rear,  like  a terrier  on 
a rope.  In  the  midst  of  a mighty  effort 
something  gave  way;  the  fox  went  over 
backward,  turning  end  over  end  down 
the  pitch  of  the  hill.  He  picked  himself 
up  in  a shamefaced  sort  of  way,  sniffed  a 
moment  at  the  empty  hole,  and  trotted 
off  to  the  woods  with  a small  piece 
of  scrubby  tail  in  his  mouth. 

Such  little  comedies  are  not  uncom- 


mon; they  go  on  at  all  hours,  in  all  un- 
spoiled places,  the  only  uncommon  thing 
being  that  now  and  then  some  man  is 
quiet  or  patient  or  lucky  enough  to  see 
them.  The  few  squirrels,  bears,  wood- 
peckers and  other  creatures  which  I 
have  here  pictured  are  typical  of  all 
natural  birds  and  beasts;  gladness  and 
comedy  prevail  among  them  until  some 
sportsman  appears  with  his  needless 
killing,  or  a scientist  invents  an  absurd 
theory  of  natural  struggle  to  account  for 
unnatural  human  depravity,  or  a liter- 
ary artist  with  imaginative  eye  creates 
a world-embracing  tragedy  out  of  a 
passing  incident.  The  accepted  fashion 
now  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  skin  of  a 
fox  running  before  the  dogs,  or  of  a buck 
that  springs  up  alert  at  the  hunting  howl 
of  a wolf-pack,  and  from  your  own  fears, 
your  vivid  imagination,  your  weak  legs 
or  weak  heart,  and  your  ignorance  of 
animal  psychology,  to  fill  the  quiet 
woods  with  advancing  terror  and 
tragedy. 

Now  I have  followed  many  fox-himts 
in  the  New  England  woods,  and  have 
yet  to  meet  the  first  fox  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  getting  more  fun  out  of  the 
chase  than  comes  to  the  heavy-footed 
hounds  as  their  particular  portion.  Ex- 
cept in  damp  weather  or  soft  snow, 
which  weights  his  brush  and  makes  him 
take  to  earth,  a fox  runs  lightly,  almost 
leisurely,  stopping  often  to  listen,  and 
even  snatching  a nap  when  his  speed  or 
his  crisscrossed  trail  has  put  a safe  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  hounds.  He 
has  a dozen  fastnesses  among  the  ledges, 
where  he  can  find  safety  at  any  time;, 
but  the  simple  fact  is  that  a red  fox  pre- 
fers to  keep  his  feet  in  the  open,  knowing 
that  he  can  outrun  or  outwit  any  pack  of 
dogs  if  he  be  given  a fair  field. 

Also,  I once  witnessed  the  death 
of  a buck  at  the  fangs  of  a wolf,  and  it 
was  utterly  different  from  what  I had 
imagined.  The  buck  ran  down  a ridge 
through  deep  snow  and  out  on  a frozen 
lake,  where  he  might  easily  have  escaped 
nad  he  put  his  mind  into  the  running, 
since  his  sharp  hoofs  clung  securely  to 
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the  ice  ■«4iere  the  wolf’s  paws  slithered 
wildly,  losing  grip  and  balance  at  every 
jump.  Instead  of  running  for  his  life, 
however,  the  buck  kept  stopping  to  look, 
as  if  dazed  or  curious  to  know  what  the 
chase  was  all  about.  The  wolf  kept  easily 
close  at  heel,  stopping  when  the  buck 
stopped,  until  he  saw  his  chance,  when 
he  flashed  in,  threw  his  game,  and  para- 
lyzed it  by  a single  powerful  snap  over 
the  kidneys.  Before  thtft  buck  found  out 
what  was  up  he  was  dead  or  beyond  all 
feeling.  The  wolf  raised  his  head  in  a 
tingling  cry  that  rang  over  the  frozen 
waste  like  an  invitation,  and  out  of  the 
dark  woods  beyond  the  lake  raced  a 
wolf-pack  to  share  in  the  feast. 

That  might  appear  as  a tragic  or  ter- 
rible ending,  I suppose,  if  you  viewed  it 
imaginatively  from  the  side  of  Hetokh, 
the  buck;  but  how  would  it  appear  if 
you  looked  at  it  imaginatively  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Malsum,  the  wolf,  a hungry 
wolf,  who  must  take  whatever  good 
thing  his  mother  Nature  offers  to  satisfy 
his  hunger?  And  if  you  elect  to  stand  by 
the  buck,  as  the  better  animal,  it  is  still 
unreasonable  to  form  a judgment  from 
the  last  event  of  his  life,  ignoring  all  the 
happy  days  that  went  before.  He  had 
lived  five  or  six  years,  as  I judged  from 
his  development,  and  he  died  in  a min- 
ute. Moreover,  this  also  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  idea  of  death  and 
the  fear  of  death  are  wholly  the  result  of 


imagination.  And  of  imagination — that 
marvelous  creative  faculty  which  enables 
us  vividly  to  picture  the  unseen  or  to 
follow  the  unknown,  and  which  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  the  human  mind — 
the  buck  had  probably  very  little;  cer- 
tainly not  enough  either  to  inspire  or  to 
trouble  him.  Life  was  all  that  he  knew 
when  the  end  came  quickly.  He  had 
absolutely  no  conception  of  death,  and 
therefore  no  fear  of  it.  Any  such  thing 
as  tragedy  was  to  him  unthinkable. 

The  point  is,  you  see,  that  in  our  mod- 
em view  of  nature,  a view  which  we 
curiously  imagine  to  be  scientific  when 
it  is  merely  bookish  and  thoughtless,  we 
are  prone  to  let  the  moment  or  the  pass- 
ing incident  of  death  obscure  the  entire 
vista  of  life — ^life  with  its  leisure  hours, 
its  changing  seasons,  its  work  and  play 
and  rest.  To  go  out-of-doors  and  look 
upon  nature  with  unprejudiced  eyes  is  to 
learn  that  death  is  but  a curtain  let- 
down on  a play.  Of  the  stage  to  which 
the  play  is  removed,  as  of  that  other 
stage  whence  it  came  here,  we  have  as 
yet  no  knowledge;  but  this  much  we  see 
plainly,  that  for  its  completion  every 
life,  however  small  or  great,  must  have 
its  exit  as  well  as  its  entrance.  The 
quality  of  that  life  is  to  be  judged  not 
by  either  of  its  momentary  and  mysteri- 
. ous  extremes,  but  by  the  long,  pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-finding  days  which  lie 
between  its  end  and  its  beginning. 
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illGSE  ANNOYING  AilENITIES 

BV  BBOOlvS  SBErARD 

1AM  timl  of  reading  about  the 
* ■ iinieiiitiefi  ’*  of  things  I hate. 

Not  long  ago  I lacked  up  a \*olume  of 
short  essays,  chosen  apparently  at  rai> 
domirom  the  anonymous  colurnn  of  an 
austere  and  fepmtable  magazine*  With, 
no  thought  of  seeming  statist  teal,  I dis- 
covered that  6fty-one  per  cent,  of  them 
prowled  for  their  material  among  the 
rubbish  heaps  of  middlc^class  life— not 
among  the  garrets  or  the  old  forgotten 
trunks,  but  among  the  rubbish  heap^j-^ 
and  plucked  fortiv Vith  glad  a mot- 

ley of  valueless  ^ffi  Whkh^  ui  a 
siuise,  had  I:K?cn  dismrdjed  Ixfcau^ 
woni  or  originally:  wort  hlc^> 

One  of  these  dealt admijrahle 
style,  with  the  cliarms  of  sawing  fire- 
WiKKi.  T heatttlior  of  another  sang  of  the 
juj-  hh  expedehced  in  riding  upon  a 
crowded  st^r^H  car,  A third  bewailed 
the  hhreas4>iHng  dislike  we  feel  for  red 
toadaii  ratSj  bats,  and  similar  ver- 
mill  nphatding  in  tl^eir  real  or 

toh 

should 

we  frown  while  we 

of  tW  it 

the  0tber  I driblte  both 

of  ilfemif  becauscv  l^^^^o^^  tlxiogs  that 
bit dr  infect  sugar*  (Here, 
gratis^  is  a hint  for  h pape  r on  the  ninetd: 
rie>  V d it  «liOrl?^ge  .1  I Would  rat  hor 

^-lartUug  thingj^  about  the  Vtrange 
)>;trasol  imi  of  t hie  wJm  ooeither 

Ivife  iiOr  ill  klcs  me,  dull  f^sehoods 
abcail  las  doinesttc  nurianw  of  a cousin. 
Still  . more  Would  I relish  bearing  ants 
abviwd.  black  Aird  I enjoy 

].  «%  V ii%"  my  bugbeai'^  baHexL 

J/iterary  juak-deaUng  is  by  no  means 


Go  gle 


novel.  Prnin  the  eafUi^t  da.vs  tit'  (lire 
ipersonaJ  ^say,  1?Tit©rs  have  to  • 

eapilalize  their  p«<f iods  t>f  tle|>r<t».sion  a«U 
non'-iruspiration  by  discovering,  hnag- 
inaiy  virtues  in  the  drah  itiutine  to 
which,  for  the  ujomwjt.  thej*  felt  Ibeto- 
seJves  bound.  Kut  the  junk  beaf>  c»f  , 
raiidujrn  amen  H !(?.•■;  has'  been  pretty  well 
pawed  over,  lUrid  the  stuff  tha^t  k Ijeing 
fished  pM  tUHiajy  isj.  mne-teuths  of  ib  ' 
bald  trash,  Some  of  nur  iiuthprs  swim 
ti>  think  that  evVfy  thprn-  ba.s  ibv  ro«e, 
Wbeu  they  eaniiPt  paJl  ttiis  rose  by  any 
ofJier  haine.  thf-y  dub  it  ' ’Safutniy'  -Dt^- 
rlp)ine,‘‘ Slid,  yieJdiug  their  fiftbtiy  lieek.'* 
to  tlie;  yoke  with  TtmJanclioJy  pleasure, 
discover  fine  virtue  in  it.  It  is  the  lit- 
eiature  of.  slaves,  ^ 

, Dislike  of  this  kind  of  miting  is  not  so 
much  a tnutter  of  repugnance  as  of  un- 
epngfenlaiity;  pot  so  much  a dislike  of 
haviltg  ptie’s  !Uiimadversibn.s  ,s«?t.  at 
naught  fis  a shrinking  fomi  .the  miud 
that  takes  jilepsure  in  unj>lea.satit  things.  ; 
For  pcTaiupit  essiiys  are  like  pcopie,  fa 
that  sve  approve  or  denxur  ai^ordiug  to 
the  pemuwIHy  sVhich  ehlFCws  l.her». 
Folks  who  isiiuii  t|,5eli,yv»y  thp6uib^  t 
world  idve  «oi‘  rt*s{it>ct.; 

the  of lu>r  h«rid,  wh«y  5iiit*^g 
iu  are  apt  to 

though  f!u*y-mi\y  b'^  fC5pc«t&)de  en6«^ 
ihUs*.  in  t>i««jys,  susfiuned  bitierlies.y  j.s 
I n tolef  al  )h',  a ntl  sus  tained  swee  tiies.s  sJe- 
e idctl^'  cloy iuge  The  ordinarj;  reader  . 

CSPinpCiliake  ijepfHT. 

^^uithyr  islui  satisfied  w akiue;  he. 

deraabilii  adnief  hiiig’  with  niore  “ chaw 
to,  ^ Ward:?,  i'pu.i'fjyit 'pf  fiaror-  and-, 

tesetuh?;-  utd.  cpntritsL  (letw'ofrti  Ihe  pu- 
ihpr?  yfesy  aU»i  I lud  pf  ntirnkifiii 
bu  t coat  r ft st  wit  bin  t he  aut hot’s  tfwni : 
view..  ' if  the  a rit.hpf  tikes  certain  th 
he  must  loathe,  opja^iite  things  with 
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6qual  verve,  or  the  reader  cannot  feel 
really  chummy  with  him.  The  godless 
general  reader  has  little  sympathy  and 
no  love  for  writers  who,  as  Stevenson 
says,  insist  on  forcing  some  significance 
from  all  that  comes  before  them. 

We  are  ready  to  approve  the  essayist 
when  he  finds  delight  in  a tramp  through 
the  woods.  We  are  surprised,  perhaps, 
but  not  alienated,  when  he  finds  his  walk 
more  pleasant  in  rainy  weather  than  in 
fair,  in  winter  than  in  summer.  But 
when  he  affects  to  enjoy  a hike  through 
a dreary,  deserted  factory  yard  at  five 
o’clock  on  a drizzling  Sunday  morning, 
before  breakfast,  it  is  the  instinct  of 
most  of  us  to  leave  him  flat.  He  is  a liar 
or  a lunatic. 

Wholesome  contentment  is  blessed. 
“Hard  work? — ^land,  yes!  But  I’ll  be 
through  in  a jiffy.”  How  we  loved  the 
cheery  laugh  of  the  red-cheeked  farmer’s 
wife;  simple,  hearty,  she  knew  work  for 
what  it  was,  and  enjoyed  her  play  the 
more  for  having  earned  it  with  toil.  But 
a dreadful  change  has  come  over  her,  and 
at  the  sound  of  her  altered  voice  the 
black  shepherd  dog  sidles  away  with 
downward  tail  and  upward  eye.  “ I love  • 
to  hoe  weeds  in  the  heat  of  the  day!” 
she  cries  in  a rich,  throaty  voice.  “The 
destruction  of  harmful  life  brings  a sense 
of  power,  of  domination.  I am  the  mas- 
ter of  my  cabbage  patch!” 

Maudlin  habits  grow  upon  us  with 
age.  A Pollyanntic  mood  toward  the 
snags  of  circumstance  tends  inevitably, 
if  sustained,  toward  a fuddled  dotage. 
None  of  us  wants  to  become  an  aged 
fountain  of  silly  glad  tears;  yet  the  path 
of  imaginary  primroses  leads  straight  to 
such  an  end.  We  tread  it  with  eyes 
turned  inward,  discovering  a fancied 
amenity  in  each  stone  that  trips  us;  see- 
ing naught  of  the  real  primroses  that 
occasionally  border  the  path,  and  sinking 
finally  at  the  end  of  the  trail  with  our 
mental  breeches  torn  to  shreds  on  the 
thorns  we  refused  to  see.  There  is  acute 
peril  for  the  man  of  forty  who  ventures 
timidly  to  point  out  elements  of  good  in, 
let  us  say,  the  song  of  the  mosquito. 


Perhaps  he  is  sincere.  He  may  like  it. 
He  may  tell  us  that  here,  in  his  judg- 
ment, b the  only  good  thing  about  a 
mosquito,  and  let  it  go  at  that;  or  he 
may  carry  his  theme  higher  and,  finding 
in  the  mosquito  a quality  he  admires, 
declare  that  the  universe  at  large  is  hor- 
ribly misjudged.  Here  the  song  of  the 
mosquito  is  merely  an  introductory 
chirrup  to  his  larger  cry,  but  the  only 
difference  in  the  importance  of  his  ob- 
serv'ations  lies  in  the  amount  per  word  he 
is  paid  for  his  writings.  At  sixty-five 
he  will  be  crooning  glad  balderdash 
about  the  chestnut  burr  upon  which  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit.  Now 
a chestnut  burr  is  good  for  chestnuts, 
but  it  is  not  good  for  human  beings, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

One  of  the  pests  of  the  war  was  the 
writer  who  persisted  in  finding  good 
traits  in  the  Hun.  It  was  not  because  he 
owed  anything  to  the  Hun.  It  was 
simply  because  everybody  else  was  hat- 
ing the  Hun,  and  he  wanted  to  be  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  people.  Had  he  been 
a Hun,  he  would  have  shouted  himself 
hoarse  for  Amerika. 

He  and  his  kind  never  convince  any- 
body, never  alter  an  aversion  nor  dispel 
a prejudice.  No  defense  of  the  act  of 
chasing  one’s  hat  can  ever  make  it  any- 
thing but  an  embarrassment  and  a bur- 
den to  me.  ■ Spiders  may  be  bright-eyed 
and  active,  may  sip  the  dew,  may  love 
and  hate,  but  to  me  they  are  always 
spiders.  Nor  do  these  twelve-hundred- 
word  Ciceros,  in  defense  of  Arachne,  ex- 
pect to  convince.  If  great  numbers  of 
people  began  to  like  spiders  and  organ- 
ize Young  Peoples’  Spider  Societies,  then 
spiders  would  lose  interest,  and  they 
would  search  avidly  for  something  even 
nastier  to  praise, — banana  oil,  for  exam- 
ple, or  washing  the  poodle. 

We  have  no  poodle  in  our  home,  and 
unless  wealth  should  turn  our  heads  we 
never  shall.  But  assume  that  we  have 
a poodle — white,  with  a hint  of  dingy 
pink  where  the  hair  U thin,  and  rheumy, 
vague  eyes,  like  a kitten  with  a cold — 
and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  wash  it.  It 
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would  be;  my  wife  is  fond  of  dogs,  and 
romps  with  an  unwashed  Airdale,  but — 
anyway — 

“ The  tub  is  brought  out  of  the  hoTise 
and  placed  beneath  a blossoming  syringa. 
It  is  painted  green  without,  and  was 
once  white  within;  but  little  protest- 
ing feet  have  chipped  out  great  patches 
of  enamel,  until  it  is  now  a mellow, 
indeterminate  hue  that  catches  the 
darting  sunlight  and  holds  it  pulsing,  a 
veritable  Diana^s  pool.  Water,  not  too 
cold,  is  carried  in  a bucket  and  poured 
into  the  tub;  five  bucketfuls,  neither 
more  nor  less.  It  were  possible  to  fill 
little  Fifi’s  tub  from  the  near-by  hydrant, 
a gleaming  brass  modernism,  and  the 
woman  chides  me  good-naturedly  for  the 
work  I make  of  it.  But  there  is  an  old- 
time  atmosphere  about  a wooden  bucket 
to  which  I cling,  as  I cling  to — ” 

To  the  old  straw  bed  tick,  no  doubt, 
and  the  tin  cup,  and  the  nickel-plated 
coal-oil  lamp  with  the  white-china  shade. 
And  so  forth,  ad  canem^  whom  I forbear 
to  describe,  naked  and  loathsome  in  his 
green  wash  boiler  beneath  the  blossom- 
ing syringa.  Not  that  I couldn*t  do  the 
scene  justice.  But  why  waste  people’s 
time  in  idealizing  a dog’s  bath?  And 
(confidentially)  I may  need  the  material 
for  a future  essay  on  the  amenities  of 
something  or  other.  The  anonymous 
column  is  a blessing  for  us  who  are  proud 
but  poor. 

The  test  of  a True  Princess,  said 
Grimm,  is  as  follows:  seven  mattresses 
are  superimposed,  and  between  the  bed 
slat  and  the  lowest  mattress  is  inserted 
a dried  jjea,  or  similar  leguminous  seed. 
All  of  the  candidates,  save  only  the  True 
Princess,  sleep  soundly  upon  the  feath- 
ery mountain;  she  alone  tosses  restlessly 
throughout  the  night,  bruised  and  dis- 
comfited by  the  pea. 

There  is  an  element  of  prettiness  in 
this  idea,  and  a certain  unlikelihood  is 
to  be  expected  in  a fairy  tale.  Yet  even 
as  a child  I could  not  altogether  escape 
the  conviction  that  she  ought  to  be 
spanked  into  normality. 

To-day  she  is  subjected  to  a different 


test.  Beneath  seven  layers  of  barbed 
wire  is  laid  a single  bantam  feather.  The 
True  Princess,  who  is  Oh-so-glad,  sleeps 
soundly  acrest  the  barbs;  in  her  slum- 
ber she  babbles  of  amenities. 

THE  TABOO  OF  CULTURE 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 

A FRENCHWOMAN  with  whom  I 
was  just  now  talking  quoted  at 
least  five  stanzas  on  end  from  a philo- 
sophic poem  written  a hundred  years 
ago.  It  occurred  at  the  breakfast  table 
while  I was  eating  an  egg.  Now  there  is 
nothing  of  early  Boston  about  me  and  I 
hate  a quoter  at  any  time  and  place, 
even  in  a magazine  article,  and  1 am  not 
likely  to  take  too  mild  a view  of  a dis- 
turbance of  this  kind  at  the  breakfast 
table.  If  poetry  could  only  be  handed 
down  by  being  recited  in  large  quantities 
at  breakfast  by  the  sort  of  American  per- 
son who  would  be  likely  to  recite  it  at 
breakfast,  civilized  man  would  gladly  see 
it  die.  But  the  Frenchwoman  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  thick-skinned 
quoters  I have  known,  whose  memories 
• fly  open  and  spill  out  anywhere  like  old 
suitcases  with  broken  locks.  Nor  did 
she  at  all  resemble  reciters  of  poetry, 
professional  or  semi-professional,  or 
poets  reading  from  their  works.  No 
chest  notes,  prolongations  of  syllables, 
maddening  over-emphasis,  orotundities, 
sonorities,  ultra-precise  articulations, 
boomings  of  vowels  and  spittings  of  con- 
sonants— not  a trace  of  the  elocutionary 
elegance  that  has  made  the  plays  of 
William  Shakespeare  so  justly  hated  on 
the  stage.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
quite  casual  about  it,  even  careless,  run- 
ning on  with  the  thing  and  getting  ab- 
sorbed in  it,  just  as  1 was  doing  with  my 
egg,  and  without  any  more  thought  of 
impressing  the  bystander.  Down  to  that 
moment  I should  have  said,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, that  poetry  should  never  be  quoted 
at  all.  I see  now  that  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  harm  in  it.  It  may  be  quoted 
even  among  casual  acquaintances,  just 
as  eggs  may  be  eaten,  if  tlie  thing  is  done 
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unobtrusively.  As  matters  stand,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
literary  table  manners,  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  abstain. 

It  explains  in  a way  the  cultiu«  taboo 
among  the  better  sort  of  contemporary 
Americans.  Culture  has  a bad  name 
with  us  on  account  of  its  association  with 
semi-public  displays  of  bookishness  and 
with  little  essays  in  the  Didactic  Monihly 
all  spotted  with  happy  thoughts  from 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu.  As  the  word  is  now  ap- 
plied, it  carries  a curse  for  all  save  little 
bands  of  unpleasant  and  self-conscious 
persons  who  are  themselves  fidgetting 
about  it.  It  is  not  absorbed,  but  packed 
in,  always  with  a view  to  being  taken  out 
again  without  a wrinkle  in  it,  and  it  does 
nothing  to  the  man  who  gets  it,  but  he 
means  to  do  a lot  with  it  to  you.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  human  con- 
tainer of  culture  takes  any  personal  in- 
terest in  his  contents.  It  is  not  worked 
in;  it  is  provisionally  deposited  for  the 
purpose  of  being  worked  off. 

(H  course  I am  not  speaking  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  but  only  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  word  as  they  have  been 
seared  into  otir  social  experience.  I do 
not  mean  that  humane  learning  blasts 
an  American,  but  I do  mean  that  among 
those  who  are  known  as  cultured  Amer- 
icans learning  is  not  humane.  And  I am 
not  condemning  the  present  moment.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rudeness  of 
young  people,  jazz  bands,  the  corruption 
of  the  English  language,  the  cut  of 
gowns  down  the  back,  war  psychology, 
the  Bolshevism  of  college  pr<rfessors,  fox- 
trotting, the  neglect  of  the  classics, 
movies,  commercialism,  syndicalism,  in- 
decencies on  the  stage,  popular  novels, 
feminism,  or  any  other  of  the  unheard-of 
horrors  that  the  middle-aged  mind  asso- 
ciates with  the  break-down  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  sign  that  American 
civilization  is  breaking  dovm  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  sign  that  American  civilization  in  this 
respect  ever  existed.  There  is  no  sign 
that  among  any  considerable  body  of 


cultured  Americans  learning  was  ever 
humane,  and  it  is  lucky  for  us  that 
vivacious  men  at  every  period  our 
national  life  have  revolted  from  it.  Ten 
years  of  Greek  study  would  not  have 
hurt  Mark  Twain,  but  t«i  years’  con- 
tact with  the  sort  of  persons  who  stud- 
ied Greek  would  have  destroyed  him. 
Historical  studies  would'  not  have 
suffocated  Walt  Whitman;  even  after 
reading  Bishop  Stubbs  he  might  have 
remained  our  poet  of  democracy.  But 
association  with  modem  historians  would 
have  done  for  him.  Had  Walt  Whitman 
taken  the  same  course  that  I did  at  a 
school  of  political  science,  he  would  have 
gone  mad  or  become  a college  president. 

What  was  it  that  so  pinched  the  mind 
of  Henry  Adams,  readers  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  Henry  Adams  are  always  asking, 
though  one  would  think  the  answer 
could  not  be  missed.  It  was  Boston  and 
Cambridge  in  the  eighteen-fifties  and  an 
acute  personal  consciousness  of  member- 
ship in  the  Adams  family.  It  was  a lucky 
thing  for  both  Jews  and  Christians  that 
Moses  was  not  a cultured  Boston  man, 
for  the  Ten  Commandments  would  not 
only  have  been  multiplied  by  fifty,  but 
a supplemental  volume  of  thousi^s  of 
really  indispensable  gentilities  would 
have  come  out  every  year.  No  man 
knew  better  than  the  late  W.  D.  Howells 
the  Sinaitic  rigor  of  the  social  scruple 
when  the  descendant  of  the  Puritans 
once  turned  his  conscience  away  from 
God  and  bent  it  upon  culture.  The 
genial  tale  of  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook 
might  well  have  been  a tragedy.  Indeed, 
the  passion  of  a man  bred  in  the  right 
Boston  set  and  immensely  conscious  of 
it — a man  who  read  the  right  books  in 
the  right  way,  knew  the  right  people, 
visited  the  right  places  abroad — the  ptas- 
sion  of  such  a man  for  a girl  who  not 
only  said  “I  want  to  know,”  but  who 
had  never  heard  of  a chaperon — there  is 
a situation  not  only  tragic  in  itself,  but 
close  to  the  edge  of  violence,  terminable, 
one  would  say,  only  by  accidental  death, 
murder,  or  suicide.  Desdemona  was 
smothered  for  less.  That  Mr.  Howells 
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should  see  it  to  a comparatively  cheerful 
end  without  calling  down  the  lightning 
proves  merely  the  magic  of  his  hand. 
But  Mr.  Howells  did  not  conceal  one 
painful  consequence.  Hero  and  heroine 
both  were  outcasts  from  culture  for  ever- 
more. Never  again  did  they  enter  the 
doors  of  the  right  people  of  Cambridge. 
“He’s  done  the  wisest  thing  he  could  by 
taking  her  out  to  California.  She  never 
would  have  gone  down  here.”  This  was 
the  doom  that  culture  pronounced  in  the 
final  chapter.  For,  although  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  Lydia  ceased  to  say  she 
wanted  to  know,  the  early  stain  re- 
mained. She  bore  it  to  the  grave.  And 
this  ending  was  entirely  just  and  Mr. 
Howells  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  rigors  of  the  law,  for, 
though  Lydia  as  he  made  her  was  the 
most  natural  and  adorable  creature 
imaginable,  he  was  right  in  saying  that  in 
the  cultured  circles  of  the  time  and  place 
she  never  would  have  gone  down. 

The  taboo  of  culture  is  no  new  thing; 
it  dates  from  a comparatively  ancient 
grudge  in  our  brief  literary  history. 
People  are  ashamed  of  their  culture 
nowadays,  a friend  of  mine  was  saying, 
and  he  went  on  to  cite  instances  of  the 
exclusion  from  human  intercourse  of 
all  those  matters  of  general  interest 
which  make  intercourse  human.  And 
why  are  you  so  afraid  of  general  ideas? 
one  visiting  Frenchman  after  another 
has  asked  me,  and  I have  never  yet  been 
able  to  think  of  a suitable  reply.  And 
they  go  back  to  France  on  no  better 
terms  with  the  English  language  than 
when  they  came.  It  is  impossible  to 
arouse  any  enthusiasm  for  our  spoken 
language  in  a Frenchman,  for  he  does  not 
believe  that  conversation  in  his  sense  of 
the  word  is  ever  carried  on  in  it.  And 
he  is  certainly  right.  The  range  of  a 
quite  ordinary  Frenchman’s  every-day 
talk  is  not  generally  permitted  in  this 
country.  Religion  may  be  discussed 
with  a French  chauffeur  on  a footing  of 
naturalness  absolutely  out  of  place  at  an 
American  authors’  club.  You  may  con- 
fess a literary  taste  to  a French  wash- 


woman, but  not  to  a New  York  banker. 
The  philosophic  speculations  of  French 
barber  shops  would  be  shockingly  pedan- 
tic at  our  dinner  tables. 

Of  course  the  main  reason  why  the 
conversation  of  a novelist  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  a shoe  manufacturer  is  sim- 
ply because  as  a rule  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  them.  But  there  is 
sometimes  another  side  to  it.  The  man 
of  letters  who  excludes  letters  from  his 
talk  is  not  necessarily  ashamed  of  them. 
But  he  knows  the  traditional  association 
in  this  country  of  culture  with  ennui, 
and  he  knows  that  it  is  amply  justified. 
Acquaintance  with  the  personalities  of 
cultured  groups  naturally  disposes  a 
sensitive  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
appearance  of  illiteracy.  Thought  is  not 
a social  nuisance  in  this  country,  but 
thinkers  generally  are.  Hence,  when 
seized  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  ex- 
press any  sort  of  an  idea,  a well-bred 
man  will  always  leave  the  room,  just 
as  he  would  do  if  seized  by  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  coughing. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE 

BY  BEN  RAY  REDMAN 

IONG  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  a city 
Jk  of  the  East  a merchant  who  had 
amassed  a great  fortune  in  competition 
with  his  less  sagacious  brethren.  His 
house  was  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
and  within  the  mansion  there  were  num- 
berless servants  to  do  the  slightest  bid- 
ding of  his  will.  He  had  grown  old  in  the 
accumulation  of  hb  treasure,  and  there 
came  a time  when  he  felt  life  was  an  arid 
thing  with  no  joy  in  its  continuance. 
Family  he  had  none,  love  he  had  none, 
the  flush  of  youth  had  passed,  the  sturdy 
strength  of  middle-age  had  gone,  and  the 
piled-up  burden  of  hb  years  weighed 
upon  him  with  increasing  pressure.  To 
contemplate  the  years  ahead  made  him 
shudder  in  the  still  loneliness  of  hb  soli- 
tary haUs.  So  he  began  to  read  the 
works  of  the  great  sages  and  learned 
pundits,  works  of  philosophy  and  ethics. 
And  as  he  read  the  catalogue  of  human 
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virtues,  among  all  writers  he  found  one 
held  the  foremost  place.  Turn  where  he 
might,  he  still  found  praise  of  it,  and  the 
name  of  this  great  and  leading  virtue 
was  Charity.  With  gradual  insistence  it 
forced  itscH  upon  his  mind  that  Charity 
was  foreign  to  his  life,  it  had  held  no 
part  in  the  stem  routine  of  his  progress. 
So  gradually  he  came  to  feel  that  this 
virtue  above  all  others  was  worth  while, 
and  he  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  that  his  last  activities  might 
insure  the  well-being  of  his  soul. 

A morning  came  that  found  the  great 
merchant  standing  outside  his  walls 
garbed  in  the  common  robes  of  the 
priestly  mendicant.  There  he  stood,  as 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  struck  on  mina- 
ret and  cupcJa,  and  in  one  hand  he 
clasped  a silken  bag  filled  deep  with 
close-packed  golden  coins.  The  early 
venturers  glided  on  their  way  to  open 
booth  and  stall,  but  none  came  by  his 
station.  Still  he  stood  in  virtuous  cmi- 
lent,  his  heart  expanding  with  a love  for 
all  his  fdlow-men.  After  an  hour  a man, 
an  artisan,  judging  by  his  garb,  came 
down  the  street  singing  a gay  song.  The 
merchant  hailed  him  as  he  went  to 
pass. 

“A  moment,  brother,  if  you  will.”. 

“Your  servant,  sir,”  the  man  replied. 

The  merchant  plunged  his  hand  into 
the  silken  bag  and  drew  it  forth  dripping 
with  golden  disks. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “take  these  for  sake 
of  charity,  and  may  the  blessings  of 
Allah  go  with  you.” 

The  man  drew  back  and  scowled,  his 
brows  contracted  in  a threatening  rage. 

“No  bribe  for  me!”  he  thundered. 
“Take  your  cursed  gold  and  may  it  chill 
your  soul.”  His  muscled  arm  drew  back 
as  if  to  strike. 

“What  talk  of  bribes  is  this?”  the  man 
of  wealth  exclaimed.  “I  offer  you  no 
bribe,  but  in  the  name  of  charity  I give 
you  this.” 

“Enough  of  all  your  charity.  Does 
one  fling  riches  to  the  winds?  You 
know  my  place  of  baker  to  the  king. 
What  dainty  cake  do  you  wish  poisoned 


for  your  bribe?”  And  with  a curse 
upon  his  lips  he  flung  himself  upop  his 
way. 

The  merchant  sighed.  Were  men  so 
wicked  in  themselves  that  they  must 
find  a vile  intent  behind  a simple  act  of 
virtue?  . He  dropped  the  coins  back  into 
the  bag,  and  strove  to  drive  away  the 
memory  of  his  first  rebuff. 

Many  men  of  different  classes  passed 
him  for  an  hour,  but  still  the  merchant 
stood  and  hehl  his  peace.  At  last  a man 
came  by  whose  garments  hung  in  rags, 
his  breast  half  covered  by  a straggling, 
unkempt  beard.  The  merchant  halted 
him  and  loosed  the  cord  about  the  bag. 

“Here,  friend,  is  gold  that  I would 
share  with  you.” 

The  derelict  looked  at  the  gold  and 
sadly  smiled. 

“I  am  a carver,  sir,  such  as  this  city 
never  knew  before  and  shall  not  know 
again.  My  art  is  subtlety,  but  men 
puefer  the  obvious,  and  so  they  pass  me 
by.  Had  I agreed  to  make  a harlot  of 
my  muse,  you  would  not  see  me  now  in 
rags.  Had  I carved  pieces  for  the  mar- 
ket-place, each  day  would  bring  its  rich 
reward.”  The  carver  smiled  again,  al- 
most in  pity,  so  it  seemed.  “I  have  no 
need  to  share  your  gold.  I have  a 
wealth  that  you  can  never  know.”  And 
so  he  passed  in  ragged  pride. 

The  man  of  wealth  looked  alter  him. 
His  brows  were  bent  in  deep  perplexity; 
he  did  not  imderstand.  Amassing 
wealth  would  seem  a simpler  thing  than 
distribution  of  the  same. 

The  hour  of  noon  drew  nigh;  the  mer- 
chant felt  a weariness  assail  his  limbs, 
but  still  his  bag  w’as  full.  Then  came  a 
child  that  played  upon  its  way.  The 
old  man  called  the  child  and  took  a single 
glittering  gold  piece  from  his  store.  The 
tiny  hands  clutched  eagerly  to  seize  the 
gleaming  toy.  The  merchant  smiled  and 
watched  the  scene.  The  child  was  in  a 
transport  of  delight  at  such  a treasure; 
flung  it  in  the  air  and  scrambled  for  it  as 
it  fell,  then  rolled  it  on  the  stones  and 
pounced  to  rescue  it.  The  play  went  on 
until  the  coin  found  a crevice  in  the 
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street  and  disappeared.  The  child 
looked  for  a moment  curiously  as  if  to  see 
it  reappear,  then,  in  complete  forgetful- 
ness, went  laughing  up  the  street. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  I 

BY  MAY  THORPE  BIGELOW 

David  LITTLETON  is  a friend  of 
my  friends,  so  widely  known  that 
every  fifth  introduction  elicits  a happy 
“ — from  V/ashington?  Oh,  then  you 
must  have  met  David  Littleton  — he 
was  there  during  the  war!” 

David  Littleton  has  spent  five  years 
and  three — or  it  may  be  seven — months 
in  Russia.  Some  of  the  months  w'ere 
before  the  war^  some  during  it,  and  some 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  confusion. 
Russia,  like  liquor  and  labor,  is  apt  to 
be  mentioned  in  an  evening’s  conver- 
sation. This  enables  my  friends,  who 
are  also  friends  of  David  Littleton’s,  to 
quote  him  at  length.  The  opinions, 
doctrines,  observations,  and  remarks 
credited  to  that  man  would  equal  in 
extent  one  year’s  mileage  of  the  Russian 
Question  in  the  New  York  Times. 

David  Littleton  writes  for  magazines, 
and  writes  impardonably  well.  He 
knows  how  to  punctuate— which  is  an 
exasperating  accomplishment  in  an  au- 
thor with  whom  you  disagree. 

David  Littleton  lives  in  Barrow  Street, 
or  Jones  Street,  or  Spring  Street,  among 
the  pushcarts  and  the  poor.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  live  there  because  of  his 
income,  but  apparently  is  pleased  with 
the  neighborhood.  The  atmosphere  is 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  w’ith  his  bro- 
cades and  brasses.  But  the  odors  may 
lend  him  a satisfactorily  sociological 
feeling,  which  is  a good  thing  in  a 


sociologist.  A journey  to  his  rooms  is 
variously  described  by  his  friends  as 
“proof  positive  of  their  esteem,”  or 
“touching  evidence  of  the  love  bestowed 
by  his  neighbors.”  It  seems  that  some 
friends  are  adversely  moved  by  sudden 
contact  with  tomatoes  and  mud,  while 
others  warm  to  the  admiration  of  the 
troop  of  youngsters  which  escorts  their 
host  from  the  subway. 

David  Littleton  has  traveled  widely, 
and  is  appallingly  conversant  with  Ori- 
ental decorations.  I am  tempted  to 
hide  our  one  ivory  elephant  and  banish 
forever  our  few  pieces  of  lacquer.  My 
friends,  so  many  of  whom  are  friends  of 
David  Littleton’s,  trust  implicitly  to  his 
ideas  of  art. 

David  Littleton  attended  the  Peace 
Conference — as  a reporter  or  a hall  boy 
or  an  interpreter  or  something.  I wish 
that  he  had  not. 

David  Littleton  is  endowed  with  rare 
and  unusual  charm.  His  hair  is  of  the 
upstanding,  “crisp”  variety,  and  is 
gratifyingly  black.  His  eyes  smolder 
darkly  and  his  face  is  colorless.  In 
every  respect  his  appearance  is  perfect. 
Some  have  it  that  he  is  in  love — but 
fortunately  the  little  cat  is  too  mer- 
cenary to  marry  him,  for  he  could  never 
be  happy  w'ith  her.  He  really  is  quite 
practical — lectures  wonderfully,  and  can 
repair  the  engine  of  a Ford  car.  And 
his  manner  and  personality — * 

David  Littleton  is  liked  by  men 
extravagantly.  It  was  a man’s  voice, 
in  the  silence  of  the  decisive  rubber,  that 
described  him  as  one  “than  whom  there 
is  no  other.” 

David  Littleton  was  introduced  to  my 
sister  not  long  ago,  and  she  cannot  under- 
stand why  I do  not  wish  to  meet  him. 
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“Father,”  she  said,  “he  wants  to  take  our 
little  girl  away.  He  loves  her  very  dearly, 
Alfred,”  she  said,  “and  I think  it  our  duty  to 
let  her  go,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is,  and  oh! 
please  Heaven,  Alfred,  he’ll  treat  her  well 
and  not  misuse  her,  or  beat  her,”  and  she 
began  to  sob  again. 

Father  got  up  and  took  John  by  the  hand 
and  shook  it  warmly.  “Take  her,  boy,”  he 
said.  “She’s  all  yours  now.  Take  her.” 

So  John  and  I were  engaged  and  in  due 
time  our  wedding  day  came  and  we  were 
married.  I remember  that  for  days  and  days 
before  the  wedding  day,  John  seemed  very 
nervous  and  depressed;  I think  he  was  wor- 
rying, poor  boy,  as  to  whether  he  could  really 
make  me  happy,  and  whether  he  could  fill 
my  life  as  it  should  be  filled.  But  I told 
him  that  he  was  not  to  worry,  because  I 
Tmani  to  be  happy,  and  was  determined  just 
to  make  the  best  of  everything. 

Father  stayed  with  John  a good  deal  be- 
fore the  wedding  day,  and  on  the  wedding 
morning  he  went  and  fetched  him  to  the 
church  in  a closed  carriage  and  had  him  there 
all  ready  when  we  came.  It  was  a beautiful 
day  in  September,  and  the  church  looked 
just  lovely.  I had  a beautiful  gown  of  white 
organdy  with  tulle  at  the  throat,  and  I car- 
ried a great  bunch  of  white  roses,  and  father 
led  John  up  the  aisle  after  me. 

I remember  that  mother  cried  a good  deal 
at  the  wedding  and  told  John  that  he  had 
stolen  her  darling  and  that  he  must  never 
misuse  me  or  beat  me.  And  I remember  that 
the  clergyman  spoke  very  severely  to  John 
and  told  him  he  hoped  he  realized  the  respon- 
sibility he  was  taking  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  make  me  happy.  A lot  of  our  old  friends 
were  there,  and  they  all  spoke  quite  sharply 
to  John  and  all  the  women  kissed  me  and 
said  they  hoped  I would  never  regret  what  I 
had  done,  and  I just  kept  up  my  spirits  by 
sheer  determination  and  told  them  that  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  happy  and  that  I 
was  going  to  be  so. 

So  presently  it  was  all  over  and  we  were 
driven  to  the  station  and  got  the  afternoon 
train  for  New  York,  and  when  we  sat  down 
in  the  compartment  among  all  our  band- 
boxes  and  flowers,  John  said: 

“Well,  thank  God  that’s  over!”  Andlsaid: 

“Oh,  John,  an  oath!  on  our  wedding  day, 
an  oath!” 

John  said,  “I’m  sorry,  Minn;  I didn’t 
mean — ” but  I said: 


“ Don’t,  John;  don’t  make  it  worse.  Swear 
at  me  if  you  must,  but  don’t  make  it  harder 
to  bear.” 

We  spent  our  wedding  tour  in  New  York. 
At  first  I had  thought  of  going  somewhere  to 
the  great  lonely  woods,  where  I could  have 
walked  under  the  great  trees,  and  felt  the 
silence  of  nature,  and  where  John  should  have 
been  my  viking  and  captiued  me  with  his 
spear,  and  that  I should  be  his  and  his  alone 
and  no  other  man  should  share  me;  and  John 
had  said  all  right.  Or  else  I had  planned  to 
go  away  off  somewhere  to  the  seashore  where 
I could  have  watched  the  great  waves  push- 
ing themselves  against  the  rocks.  I had  told 
John  that  he  should  be  my  cave  man,  and 
should  seize  me  in  his  arms  and  carry  me 
whither  he  would.  I felt  somehow  that  for 
my  development  I wanted  to  get  as  close  to 
nature  as  ever  I could — that  my  mind  seemed 
to  be  reaching  out  for  a great  emptiness. 
But  I looked  over  all  the  hotel  and  steamship 
folders  I could  get  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  secure  good  acconunodations,  so  we  came 
to  New  York.  As  I had  a great  deal  of  shop- 
ping to  do  for  our  new  house,  I could  not  be 
much  with  John,  but  I felt  it  was  not  right  to 
neglect  him  so  I drove  him  somewhere  in  a 
taxi  each  morning  and  called  for  him  again 
in  the  evening.  One  day  I took  him  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  another  day  I 
left  him  at  the  Zoo,  and  another  day  at  the 
Aquarium.  John  seemed  very  happy  and 
quiet  among  the  fishes. 

So  presently  we  came  back  home  and  I 
spent  many  busy  days  in  fixing  and  arranging 
our  new  house.  I had  the  drawing-room  done 
in  blue,  and  the  dining  room  all  in  dark 
paneled  wood,  and  a boudoir  upstairs  done 
in  pink  and  white  enamel  to  match  my  bed- 
room and  dressing  room.  There  was  a very 
nice  little  room  in  the  basement  next  to  the 
coal  cellar  that  I turned  into  a “den”  for 
John,  so  that  when  he  wanted  to  smoke  he 
could  go  down  there  and  do  it.  John  seemed 
to  appreciate  his  den  at  once,  and  often 
would  stay  down  there  so  long  that  I had  to 
call  to  him  to  come  up. 

When  I look  back  on  those  days  they  seem 
very  bright  and  happy.  But  it  was  not  very 
long  before  a change  came.  I began  to  real- 
ize that  John  was  neglecting  me.  I noticed 
it  at  first  in  small  things.  I don’t  know  just 
how  long  it  was  after  our  marriage  that  John 
began  to  read  the  newspa{)er  at  breakfast. 
At  first  he  would  only  pick  it  up  and  read  it 
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in  little  bits  and  only  on  the  front  page.  I 
tried  not  to  be  hurt  at  it,  and  would  go  on 
talking  just  as  brightly  as  I could  without 
seeming  to  notice  anything.  But  presently 
he  got  to  reading  the  inside  part  of  the  paper, 
and  then  one  day  he  opened  up  the  financial 
page  and  folded  the  paper  right  back  and 
leaned  it  against  the  sugar  bowl. 

I could  not  but  wonder  whether  John’s  love 
for  me  was  what  it  had  been.  Was  it  cooling.^ 
I asked  myself.  And  what  was  cooling  it? 
It  hardly  seemed  possible,  when  I looked 
back  to  the  wild  passion  with  which  he  had 
proposed  to  me  on  the  garden  bench,  that 
John’s  love  was  waning.  But  I kept  noticing 
different  little  things.  One  day  in  the  spring- 
time I saw  John  getting  out  a lot  of  &hing 
tackle  from  a box  and  fitting  it  together.  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  fish.  I went  to  my 
room  and  had  a good  cry.  It  seemed  dread- 
ful that  he  could  neglect  his  wife  for  a few 
worthless  fish. 

So  I decided  to  put  John  to  the  test.  It 
had  been  my  habit  every  morning  after  he 
put  his  coat  on  to  go  to  the  office  to  let  John 
have  one  kiss,  just  one  weeny  kiss,  to  keep 
him  happy  all  day.  So  this  day  when  he  was 
getting  ready  I bent  my  head  over  a big 
bowl  of  flowers  and  pretended  not  to  notice. 
I think  John  must  have  been  hurt,  as  I heard 
him  steal  out  on  tiptoe. 

Well,  I realized  that  things  had  come  to 
a dreadful  state,  and  so  I sent  over  to  mother, 
and  mother  came  and  we  had  a good  cry 
together.  I made  up  my  mind  to  force  my- 
self to  face  things  and  just  to  be  as  bright  as 
ever  I could.  Mother  and  I both  thought 
that  things  would  be  better  if  I tried  all  I 
could  to  make  something  out  of  John.  I 
have  always  felt  that  every  woman  should 
make  all  that  she  can  out  of  her  husband. 
So  I did  my  best  first  of  all  to  straighten  up 
John’s  appearance.  I shifted  the  style  of 
collar  he  was  wearing  to  a tighter  kind  that 
I liked  better,  and  I brushed  his  hair  straight 
backward  instead  of  forward,  W'hich  gave 
him  a much  more  alert  look.  Mother  said 
that  John  needed  waking  up,  and  so  we  did 
all  we  could  to  wake  him.  Mother  came  over 
to  stay  with  me  a good  deal,  and  in  the 
evenings  we  generally  had  a little  music  or  a 
game  of  cards. 

About  this  time  another  difficulty  began 
to  come  into  my  married  life,  which  I sup- 
p<xse  I ought  to  have  foreseen.  I mean  the 


attentions  of  other  gentlemen.  I have  al- 
ways called  forth  a great  deal  of  admiration 
in  gentlemen,  but  I have  always  done  my 
best  to  act  like  a lady  and  to  discourage  it  in 
every  possible  way.  I had  been  innocent 
enough  to  suppose  that  this  would  end  with 
married  life,  and  it  gave  me  a dreadful  shock 
to  realize  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
first  one  I noticed  was  a yoimg  man  who 
came  to  the  house,  at  an  hour  when  John 
was  out,  for  the  purpose,  so  he  said  at  least, 
of  reading  the  gas-meter.  He  looked  at  me 
in  just  the  boldest  way  and  asked  me  to 
show  him  the  way  to  the  cellar.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  was  a pretext  or  not,  but  I 
just  sununoned  all  the  courage  I had  and 
showed  him  to  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs. 
I had  determined  that  if  he  tried  to  carry 
me  down  with  him  I would  scream  for  the 
servants,  but  I suppose  something  in  my 
manner  made  him  desist  and  he  went  alone. 
When  he  came  up  he  professed  to  have  read 
the  meter  and  he  left  the  house  quite  quietly. 
But  I thought  it  wiser  to  say  nothing  to  Jolm 
of  what  had  happened. 

There  were  others  too.  There  was  a young 
man  with  large  brown  eyes  who  came  and 
said  he  had  been  sent  to  tune  the  piano.  He 
came  on  three  separate  days  and  he  bent  his 
ear  over  the  keys  in  such  a mournful  way 
that  I knew  he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with 
me.  On  the  last  day  he  offered  to  time  my 
harp  for  a dollar  extra,  but  I refused,  and 
when  I asked  him  instead  to  tune  mother’s 
mandolin  he  said  he  didn’t  know  how.  Of 
course  I told  John  nothing  of  all  this. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  McQueen,  who  came 
to  the  house  several  times  to  play  cribbage 
with  John.  He  had  been  desperately  in  love 
with  me  years  before — ^at  least  I remember 
his  taking  me  home  from  a hockey  match 
once  and  what  a struggle  it  was  for  him  not 
to  come  into  the  parlor  and  see  mother  for  a 
few  minutes  when  I asked  him;  and,  though 
he  was  married  now  and  with  three  children, 
I felt  sure  when  he  came  to  play  cribbage 
with  John  that  it  vieani  something.  He  was 
very  discreet  and  honorable  and  never  be- 
trayed himself  for  a moment,  and  I acted 
my  part  as  if  there  was  nothing  at  all  behind 
it.  But  one  night  when  he  came  over  to 
play  and  John  had  had  to  go  out,  he  refused 
to  stay  even  for  an  instant.  He  had  got  his 
overshoes  off  before  I told  him  that  John 
was  out,  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  come 
into  the  parlor  and  hear  mother  play  the 
mandolin,  but  he  just  made  one  dive  for  his 
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overshoes  and  was  gone.  I knew  that  he 
didn’t  dare  to  trust  himself. 

Then  presently  a new  trouble  came,  I be- 
gan to  suspect  that  John  was  drinking.  I 
don’t  mean  for  a moment  that  he  was  drunk, 
or  that  he  was  openly  cruel  to  me.  But  at 
times  he  seemed  to  act  so  queerly,  and  I 
noticed  that  one  night  when  by  accident  I 
left  a bottle  of  raspberry  vinegar  on  the  side- 
board overnight  it  was  all  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing. Two  or  three  times  when  McQueen 
and  John  were  to  play  cribbage,  John  would 
fetch  home  two  or  three  bottles  of  malt  ex- 
tract with  him  and  they  would  sit  sipping  all 
evening. 

I think  he  was  drinking  malt  extract  by 
himself,  too,  though  I never  could  be  sure  of 
it.  At  any  rate  he  often  seemed  queer  and 
restless  in  the  evenings,  and  instead  of  stay- 
ing in  his  den  he  would  wander  all  over  the 
house.  Once  we  heard  him — I mean  mother 
and  I and  two  lady  friends  who  were  with 
us  that  evening — quite  late  (after  ten 
o’clock) — apparently  moving  about  in  the 
pantry. 

“John,”  I called,  “is  that  you?” 

“Yes,  Minn,”  he  answered,  quietly 
enough,  I admit. 

“What  are  you  doing  there?”  I asked. 

**  Looking  for  something  to  eat,”  he  said. 

“John,”  I said,  “you  are  forgetting  what 
is  due  to  me  as  yom*  wife.  You  were  fed  at 
six.  Go  back.” 

He  went,  but  yet  I felt  more  and  more  that 
his  love  must  be  dwindling  to  make  him  act 
as  he  did.  I thought  it  all  over  wearily 
enough  and  asked  myself  whether  I had  done 
everything  I should  to  hold  my  husband’s 
love.  1 had  kept  him  in  at  nights.  I had  cut 
down  his  smoking.  I had  stopped  his  playing 
cards.  What  more  was  there  that  I could  do? 

So  at  last  the  conviction  came  to  me  that 
I must  go  away.  I felt  that  I must  get  away 
somewhere  and  think  things  out.  At  first 
I thought  of  Palm  Beach,  but  the  season  had 
not  opened,  and  I felt  somehow  that  I 
couldn’t  wait.  I wanted  to  get  away  some- 
where by  myself  and  just  face  things  as  they 
were.  So  one  morning  I said  to  John: 

“John,  I think  I’d  like  to  go  off  somewhere 
for  a little  time,  just  to  be  by  myself,  dear, 
and  I don’t  want  you  to  ask  to  come  with  me 
or  to  follow  me,  but  just  let  me  go.” 

John  said:  “All  right,  Minn.  When  are 
you  going  to  start?” 

The  cold  brutality  of  it  cut  me  to  the  heart, 


and  I went  upstairs  and  had  a good  cry  and 
looked  over  steamship  and  railroad  folders. 

I thought  of  Havana  for  a while,  because  the 
pictures  of  the  harbor  and  the  castle  and  the 
queer  Spanish  streets  looked  so  attractive» 
but  then  I was  afraid  that  at  Havana  a 
woman  alone  by  herself  might  be  simply 
persecuted  by  attentions  from  gentlemen. 

They  say  the  Spanish  temperament  is  some- 
thing fearful.  So  I decided  on  Bermuda  in- 
stead. I felt  that  in  a beautiful  quiet  place 
like  Bermuda  I could  think  everything  all 
over  and  face  things,  and  it  said  on  the  folder 
that  there  were  always  at  least  two  English 
regiments  in  garrison  there,  and  the  English 
officers,  whatever  their  faults,  always  treat 
a woman  with  the  deepest  respect. 

So  I said  nothing  more  to  John,  but  in  the 
next  few  days  I got  all  my  arrangements 
made  and  my  things  packed.  And  when  the 
last  afternoon  came  I sat  down  and  wrote 
John  a long  letter,  to  leave  on  my  boudoir 
table,  telling  him  that  I had  gone  to  Ber- 
muda. I told  him  that  I wanted  to  be  alone. 

I said  that  I couldn’t  tell  when  I would  be 
back — that  it  might  be  months,  or  it  might 
be  years,  and  I hoped  that  he  would  try  to 
be  as  happy  as  he  could  and  forget  me  en- 
tirely, and  to  send  me  money  on  the  first  of 
every  month. 

Well,  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that  one 
of  those  strange  coincidences  happen,  little 
things  in  themselves,  but  which  seem  to  alter 
the  whole  course  of  a person’s  life.  I had 
nearly  finished  the  letter  to  John  that  I was 
to  leave  on  the  writing  desk,  when  just  then 
the  maid  came  up  to  my  room  with  a tde- 
gram.  It  was  for  John,  but  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  open  it  and  read  it  for  him  before  I 
left.  And  I nearly  fainted  when  I saw  that 
it  was  from  a lawyer  in  Bermuda — of  all 
places — ^and  it  said  that  a legacy  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  had  been  left  to  John 
by  an  uncle  of  his  who  had  died  there,  and 
asking  for  instructions  about  the  disposition 
of  it. 

A great  wave  seemed  to  sweep  over  me» 
and  all  the  wicked  thoughts  that  had  been  in 
my  mind — for  I saw  now  that  they  wett 
wicked — ^were  driven  clean  away.  I thought 
how  completely  lost  poor  old  John  would  feel 
if  all  this  money  came  to  him  and  he  didn’t 
have  to  work  any  more  and  had  no  one  at 
his  side  to  help  and  guide  him  in  using  it 

I tore  up  the  wicked  letter  I had  written, 
and  I hurried  as  fast  as  I could  to  pack  up  a 
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valise  with  John^s  things  (my  own  were 
packed  already  as  I said).  Then  presently 
John  came  in  and  1 broke  the  news  to  him  as 
gently  and  as  tenderly  as  1 could  about  his 
uncle  having  left  him  the  money  and  having 
died.  I told  him  that  I had  found  out  all 
about  the  trains  and  the  Bermuda  steamer, 
and  had  everything  all  packed  and  ready  for 
us  to  leave  at  once.  John  seemed  a little 
dazed  about  it  all,  and  kept  saying  that  his 
uncle  had  taught  him  to  play  tennis  when  he 
was  a little  boy,  and  he  was  very  grateful  and 
thankful  to  me  for  having  everything  ar- 
ranged and  thought  it  wonderful. 

I had  time  to  telephone  to  a few  of  my 
women  friends,  and  they  just  managed  to 
rush  round  for  a few  minutes  to  say  good-by. 


I couldn’t  help  crying  a little  when  I told 
them  about  John's  uncle  dying  so  far  away 
with  none  of  us  near  him,  and  I told  them 
about  the  legacy  and  they  cried  a little  to 
hear  of  it  all;  and  when  1 told  them  that 
John  and  I might  not  come  back  direct  from 
Bermuda,  but  might  take  a run  over  to  Eu- 
rope first,  they  all  cried  some  more. 

We  left  for  New  York  that  evening  and 
after  we  had  been  to  Bermuda  and  arranged 
about  a suitable  monument  for  John's  uncle 
and  collected  the  money,  we  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. 

All  through  the  happy  time  that  has  fol- 
lowed, I like  to  think  that  through  all  our 
trials  and  difficulties  affliction  brought  us 
safely  together  at  last. 


Ballade  of  Ancient  Habit 
AN  “Old  Clothes  Movement”  now  is 
planned 

To  beat  the  greedy  profiteers. 

New  suits  and  hosiery  are  banned 
And  eveybody  now  appears 
In  stuff  that  shows  the  mark  of  years; 

To  some  folk  that’s  a novelty, 

But  let  me  whisper  in  your  ears. 

Old  clothes  are  nothing  new  to  me! 

Upon  my  suit  the  vintage  brand 
Goes  back  to  times  that  age  reveres 
When  thirty  dollars  would  demand 
Smart  products  of  the  tailor’s  shears; 

. Long  have  I borne  the  cleaner’s  sneers 
At  garments  threadbare  as  can  be. 

I’ll  tell  the  world,  nor  care  who  hears. 

Old  clothes  are  nothing  new  to  me. 

It’s  nice  to  have  my  outfit  scanned 
With  neither  contumely  nor  jeers, 

To  find  that  now  at  last  I stand 
In  fashion’s  rarest  atmospheres; 

But  there’s  a thought  that  somewhat 
queers 

My  new-born  aristocracy — 

This  memory  my  spirit  sears. 

Old  clothes  are  nothing  new  to  me! 

Envoy 

What’s  worse,  I still  am  in  arrears 
For  this  suit,  patched  so  frequently. 

I’ve  got  to  duck — the  tailor  nears! 

Old  clothes  are  nothing  new  to  me! 

Berton  Braley. 


Lost  His  Patience 

1-1 E was  a green  Scottish  lad  and  one  of 
* his  duties  was  to  answer  the  telephone. 

The  first  time  he  was  called  to  do  so,  in 
reply  to  the  usual  query,  “Are  you  there?” 
he  nodded  assent.  Again  the  question 
came. 

When  it  was  repeated  for  the  fourth  time, 
however,  the  boy,  losing  his  temper,  roared 
through  the  transmitter: 

“Man,  are  ye  blin’?  I’ve  been  noddin’ 
ma  heid  for  the  last  half  oor!” 


Youthful  Discretion 

/^UR  little  boy  has  been  carefully  in- 
structed  to  avoid  any  danger  of  con- 
tracting contagious  diseases. 

The  stork  had  made  a visit,  and  Eddie 
was  admitted  to  the  room  of  a faintly  smiling 
mother,  who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  come  ovq;  to  the  bed  to  see  little  sister. 
Finger  in  mouth,  he  hesitated. 

“I’d  love  to,  mamma,  if  you’re  sure  it 
isn’t  catching.” 


His  First  Step  Toward  Affluence 
\X7HILE  clearing  from  the  attic  an 
^ * accumulation  of  odds  and  ends,  I 
found  a small  red  lantern  once  used  for 
developing  kodak  films,  and  bestowed  it 
on  a small  darky  who  was  pretending  to 
assist  me. 

He  held  it  up,  grinning  with  delight. 

“Gree!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’s  done  got  a 
tail  light;  now  ef  somebody  would  on’y 
gimme  a ottermobeel.  I’d  shuah  be  fixed!’' 
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THE  HIDDEN  LAND 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I 
BY  TEMPLE  BAILEY 


The  mystery  of  Nancy  Greer’s  dis- 
appearance has  never  been  ex- 
plained. The  man  she  was  to  have  mar- 
ried has  married  another  woman.  For 
a long  time  he  mourned  Nancy.  He  has 
always  held  the  theory  that  she  was 
drowned  while  bathing,  and  the  rest  of 
Nancy’s  world  agrees  with  him.  She 
had  left  the  house  one  morning  for  her 
usual  swim.  The  fog  was  coming  in,  and 
the  last  person  to  see  her  was  a fisher- 
man returning  from  his  nets.  He  had 
stopped  and  watched  her  flitting  wraith- 
like through  the  mist.  He  reported  later 
that  Nancy  wore  a gray  bathing  suit  and 
cap  and  carried  a blue  cloak. 

“You  are  sure  she  carried  a cloak?’’ 
was  the  question  which  was  repeatedly 
asked.  For  no  cloak  had  been  found  on 
the  sands,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  she 
had  worn  it  into  the  water.  The  disap 
pearance  of  the  blue  cloak  was  the  only 
point  which  seemed  to  contradict  the 
theory  of  accidental  drowning.  There 
were  those  who  held  that  the  cloak 
might  have  been  carried  off  by  some 
acquisitive  individual.  But  it  was  not 
likely;  the  islanders  are,  as  a rule,  hon- 
est, and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for 
“off-islanders.’’ 

1 am  the  only  one  who  knows  the 

Cop3nright«  1920,  by  Harper  ds 


truth.  And  as  the  truth  would  have 
been  harder  for  Anthony  Peak  to  bear 
than  what  he  believed  had  happened,  I 
have  always  withheld  it. 

There  was,  too,  the  fear  that  if  I told 
they  might  try  to  bring  Nancy  back. 
I think  Anthony  would  have  searched 
the  world  for  her.  Not,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  any  great  and  passionate  need 
of  her,  but  because  he  would  have 
thought  her  unhappy  in  what  she  had 
done,  and  would  have  sought  to  save  her. 

I am  twenty  years  older  than  Nancy, 
her  parents  are  dead,  and  it  was  at  my 
house  that  she  always  stayed  when  she 
came  to  Nantucket.  She  has  island 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  so  has  Anthony 
Peak.  Back  of  them  were  seafaring  folk, 
although  in  the  foreground  was  a gen- 
eration or  two  of  cosmopolitan  residoioe. 
Nancy  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
Anthony  in  England.  The  Peaks  and 
the  Greers  owned  respectively  houses  in 
Beacon  Street  and  in  Washington 
Square.  They  came  every  summer  to 
the  island,  and  it  was  thus  that  Anthony 
and  Nancy  grew  up  together,  and  at  last 
became  engaged. 

As  I have  said,  I am  twenty  years 
older  than  Nancy,  and  I am  her  cousin. 
I live  in  the  old  Greer  house  on  Orange 
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Street,  for  it  is  mine  by  inheritance,  and 
to  have  gone  to  Nancy  at  my  death. 
But  it  will  not  go  to  her  now.  Yet  I 
sometimes  wonder — will  the  ship  which 
carried  her  away  ever  sail  back  into  the 
harbor?  Some  day,  when  she  is  old,  will 
she  walk  up  the  street  and  be  sorry  to 
find  strangers  in  the  house? 

I remember  distinctly  the  day  when 
the  yacht  first  anchored  within  the 
Point.  It  was  a Sunday  morning  and 
Nancy  and  I had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  house  to  the  Captain’s  Walk,  the 
white-railed  square  on  the  roof  which 
gave  a view  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  sea, 
Nancy  was  twenty-five,  slim  and 
graceful.  She  wore  that  morning  a short 
gray-velvet  coat  over  white  linen.  Her 
thi^  brown  hair  was  gathered  into  a 
low  knot  and  her  fine  white  skin  had  a 
touch  of  artificial  color.  Her  eyes  were 
a clear  blue.  She  was  really  very  lovely, 
but  I felt  that  the  gray  coat  deadened 
her — ^that  if  she  had  not  worn  it  she 
would  not  have  needed  that  touch  of 
color  in  her  cheeks. 

She  lighted  a cigarette  and  stood  look- 
ing off,  with  her  hand  on  the  rail.  “It 
is  a heavraly  morning.  Ducky.  And 
you  are  going  to  church?” 

I smiled  at  her  and  said,  “Yes.** 
Nancy  did  not  go  to  church.  She 
practiced  an  easy  tolerance.  Her  people 
had  been,  originally,  Quakers.  In  later 
years  they  had  turned  to  Unitarianism. 
And  now  in  this  generation,  Nancy,  as 
well  as  Anthony  Peak,  had  thrown  off 
the  shackles  of  religious  observance. 

“But  it  is  worth  having  the  churches 
just  for  the  bells,”  Nancy  conceded  on 
Sunday  mornings  when  their  music  rang 
out  from  belfiy  and  tower. 

It  was  worth  having  the  churches  for 
more  than  the  bells.  But  it  was  useless 
to  argue  with  Nancy.  Her  morals  and 
Anthony’s  were  irreproachable.  That 
is,  from  the  modern  point  of  view.  They 
played  cards  for  small  stakes,  drank 
when  they  pleased,  and,  as  I have  indi- 
cated, Nancy  smoked.  She  was,  also, 
not  unkissed  when  Anthony  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  These  were  not  the  ideals 


of  my  girlhood,  but  Anthony  and  Nancy 
felt  that  such  small  vices  as  they  culti- 
vated saved  them  from  the  narrow- 
mindedness of  their  forbears. 

“Anthony  and  I are  going  for  a walk,** 
she  said.  “I  will  bring  you  some  flowers 
for  your  bowls,  Elizabeth.” 

It  was  just  then  that  the  yacht 
steamed  into  the  harbor — ^majestically, 
like  a slow-moving  swan.  I picked  out  the 
name  with  my  sea-glasses.  The  Viking. 

I handed  the  glasses  to  Nancy. 
“Never  heard  of  it,”  shesaid.  “Didyou?” 

“No,”  I answered.  Most  of  the  craft 
which  came  in  were  familiar,  and  I wel- 
comed them  each  year. 

“Some  new-rich  person  probably,” 
Nancy  decided.  “Ducky,  I have  a feel- 
ing that  the  owner  of  The  Viking  bought 
it  from  the  proceeds  of  pills  or  headache 
powders.” 

“Or  pork.” 

I am  not  sure  that  Nancy  and  I were 
justified  in  our  disdain — ^whale-oil  has 
perhaps  no  greater  claim  to  social  dis- 
tinction than  bacon  and  ham  or — pills. 

The  church  bells  were  ringing,  and  1 had 
to  go  down.  Nancy  stayed  on  the  roof. 

“Send  Anthony  up  if  he’s  there,”  she 
said;  “we  will  sit  here  aloft  like  two 
cherubs  and  look  down  on  you,  and  you 
will  wish  that  you  were  with  us.” 

But  I knew  that  I should  not  wish  it ; 
that  I should  be  glad  to  walk  along  the 
shaded  streets  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  pass  the  gardens  that  were 
yellow  with  sunlight,  and  gay  with  lark- 
spur and  foxglove  and  hollyhocks,  and 
to  sit  in  the  pew  which  was  mine  by  in- 
heritance. 

Anthony  was  downstairs.  He  was  a 
tall,  perfectly  turned  out  youth,  and  he 
greeted  me  in  his  perfect  manner. 

“Nancy  is  on  the  roof,”  I told  him, 
“and  she  wants  you  to  come  up.” 

“So  you  are  going  to  church?  Pray 
for  me,  Elizabeth.” 

Yet  I knew  he  felt  that  he  did  not 
need  my  prayers.  He  had  Nancy,  more 
money  than  he  could  spend,  and  life  was 
before  him.  What  more,  he  would  ask. 
could  the  gods  give? 
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I issued  final  instructions  to  my  maids 
about  the  dinner  and  put  on  my  hat.  It 
was  a rather  superlative  hat  and  had 
come  from  Fifth  Avenue.  I spend  the 
spring  and  fall  in  New  York  and  buy  my 
clothes  at  the  smartest  places.  The 
ladies  of  Nantucket  have  never  been 
provincial  in  their  fashions.  Our  an- 
cestors shopped  in  the  marts  of  the 
world.  When  our  captains  sailed  the 
seas  they  brought  home  to  their  women- 
folk the  treasures  of  loom  and  needle 
from  Barcelona  and  Bordeaux,  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  London  and 
Paris  and  Tokio. 

And  perhaps  because  of  my  content  in 
my  new  hat,  perhaps  because  of  the 
pleasant  young  pair  of  lovers  which  I 
had  left  behind  me  in  the  old  house,  per- 
haps because  of  the  shade  and  sunshine, 
and  the  gardens,  perhaps  because  of  the 
bells,  the  world  seemed  more  than  ever 
good  to  me  as  I went  on  my  way. 

My  pew  in  the  church  is  well  toward 
the  middle.  My  ancestors  were  modest, 
or  perhaps  they  assumed  that  virtue. 
They  would  have  neither  the  highest  nor 
the  lowest  seat  in  the  synagogue. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  strangers 
who  come  usually  sit  in  front  of  me.  I 
have  a lively  curiosity,  and  I like  to  look 
at  them.  In  the  winter  there  are  no 
strangers,  and  my  mind  is,  I fancy,  at 
such  times,  more  receptive  to  the  sermon. 

I was  early  and  sat  almost  alone  in  the 
great  golden  room  whose  restraint  in 
decoration  suggests  the  primitive  bare- 
ness of  early  days.  Gradually  people 
began  to  come  in,  and  my  attention  was 
caught  by  the  somewhat  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  a man  who  walked  up  the 
aisle  preceded  by  the  usher. 

He  was  rather  stocky  as  to  build,  but 
with  good,  square  military  shoulders  and 
small  hips.  He  wore  a blue  reefer,  white 
trousers,  and  carried  a yachtsman’s  cap. 
His  profile  as  he  passed  into  his  pew 
showed  him  young,  his  skin  slightly 
bronzed,  his  features  good,  if  a trifie 
heavy. 

Yet  as  he  sat  down  and  I studied  his 
head,  what  seemed  most  significant 


about  him  was  his  hair.  It  was  reddish- 
gold,  thick,  curled,  and  upstanding,  like 
the  hair  on  the  head  of  a lovely  child,  or  in 
the  painting  of  a Titian  or  a Tintoretto. 

In  a way  he  seemed  out  of  place. 
Young  men  of  his  type  so  rarely  came  to 
church  alone.  Indeed,  they  rarely  came 
to  church  at  all.  He  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  out-of-doors-;-to  wide  spaces.  I was 
puzzled,  too,  by  a faint  sense  of  having 
seen  him  before. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon 
that  it  all  connected  up.  Years  ago  a 
ship  had  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and  I 
had  been  taken  down  to  see  it.  I had 
been  enchanted  by  the  freshly  painted 
figurehead — a strong  young  god  of  some 
old  Norse  tale,  with  red-gold  hair  and  a 
bright  blue  tunic.  And  now  in  the  har- 
bor was  The  Viking,  and  here,  in  the 
shadow  of  a perfectly  orthodox  pulpit, 
sat  that  strong  young  god,  more  glorious 
even  than  my  memory  of  his  wooden 
prototype. 

He  seemed  to  be  absolutely  at  home — 
sat  and  stood  at  the  right  places,  sang  the 
hymns  in  a delightful  barytone  which  was 
not  loud,  but  which  sounded  a clear  note 
above  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  rest  of  us. 

• It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  wel- 
come the  strangers  within  our  gates,  and 
I must  confess  to  a preference  for  those 
who  seem  to  promise  something  more 
than  a perfunctory  interchange. 

So  as  my  young  viking  came  down  the 
aisle,  I held  out  my  hand.  “We  are  so 
glad  to  have  you  with  us.” 

He  stopped  at  once,  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  bent  on  me  his  clear  gaze.  “Thank 
you.”  And  then,  immediately:  “You 
live  here?  In  Nantucket?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  the  year  round?” 

“Practically.” 

“That  is  very  interesting.”  Again  his 
clear  gaze  appraised  me.  “May  I walk 
a little  way  with  you?  I have  no  friends 
here,  and  I want  to  ask  a lot  of  questions 
about  the  island.” 

The  thing  which  struck  me  most  as  we 
talked  was  his  utter  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness. He  gave  himself  to  the  sub- 
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ject  in  hand  as  if  it  were  a vital  matter, 
and  as  if  he  swept  all  else  aside.  It  is 
a quality  possessed  by  few  New  Eng- 
landers; it  is,  indeed,  a quality  possessed 
by  few  Americans.  So  when  he  of- 
fered to  walk  with  me,  it  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  that  I should  let  him.  Not 
one  man  in  a thousand  could  have  made 
such  a projx)sition  without  an  immediate 
erection  on  my  part  of  the  barriers  of 
conventionality.  To  have  erected  any 
barrier  in  this  instance  would  have  been 
an  insult  to  my  perception  of  the  kind  of 
man  with  whom  I had  to  deal. 

He  was  a gentleman,  individual,  and 
very  much  in  earnest;  and  more  than 
all,  he  was  immensely  attractive.  There 
was  charm  in  that  clear  blue  gaze  of  in- 
nocence. Yet  it  was  innocence  plus 
knowledge,  plus  something  which  as  yet 
I could  not  analyze. 

He  left  me  at  my  doorstep.  I found 
that  he  had  come  to  the  island  not  to 
play  around  for  the  summer  at  the  coun- 
try clubs  and  on  the  bathing  beach,  but 
to  live  in  the  past — ^see  it  as  it  had  once 
been — when  its  men  went  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  And  because  there  was 
still  so  much  that  we  had  to  say  to  each 
other,  I asked  him  to  have  a cup  of  tea 
with  me,  “this  afternoon  at  four.  ” 

He  accepted  at  once,  with  his  air  of 
sweeping  aside  everything  but  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  I entered  the  house  with  a 
sense  upon  me  of  high  adventure.  I 
could  not  know  that  I was  playing  fate, 
changing  in  that  moment  the  comse  of 
Nancy’s  future. 

Dinner  was  at  one  o’clock.  It  seems 
an  impossible  hour  to  people  who  always 
dine  at  night.  But  on  the  Sabbath  we 
Nantucketers  eat  our  principal  meal 
when  we  come  home  from  church. 

Nancy  and  Anthony  protested  as  usual. 
“Of  course  you  can’t  expect  us  to  dress.” 

Nancy  sat  down  at  the  table  with  her 
hat  on,  and  minus  the  velvet  coat.  She 
was  a bit  disheveled  and  warm  from  her 
walk.  She  had  brought  in  a great  bunch 
of  blue  vetch  and  pale  mustard,  and  we 
had  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  table  in  a 


bowl  of  gray  pottery.  My  dining  room 
is  in  gray  and  white  and  old  mahogany, 
and  Nancy  had  had  an  eye  to  its  coloring 
when  she  picked  the  flowers.  They 
would  not  have  fitted  in  with  the  decora- 
tive scheme  of  my  library,  which  is 
keyed  up,  or  down,  to  an  antique  vase  of 
turquoise  glaze,  or  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  is  in  English  Chippendale  with 
mulberry  brocade. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  served  by 
my  little  Portuguese  maid.  Nancy 
praised  the  lobster  bisque  and  Anthony 
asked  for  a second  helping  of  roast  duck. 
They  had  their  cigarettes  with  their  coffee. 

Long  before  we  came  to  the  coffee, 
however,  Anthony  had  asked  in  his 
pleasant  way  of  the  morning  service. 

“ Tell  us  about  the  sermon,  Elizabeth.” 

“And  the  text,”  said  Nancy 

I am  apt  to  forget  the  text,  and  they 
knew  it.  It  was  always  a sort  of  game 
between  us  at  Sunday  dinner,  in  which 
they  tried  to  prove  that  my  attention 
had  strayed,  and  that  I might  much  bet- 
ter have  stayed  at  home,  and  thus  have 
escaped  the  bondage  of  dogma  and  of 
dressing  up. 

I remembered  the  text,  and  then  I 
told  them  about  Olaf  Thoresen. 

Nancy  lifted  her  eyebrows.  “The 
pills  man?  Or  was  it — pork?” 

“It  was  probably  neither.  Don’t  be  a 
snob,  Nancy.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “It  w-as 
you  who  said  ‘pork,’  Elizabeth.” 

“He  is  coming  to  tea.” 

“To-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sorry,”  said  Nancy.  “I’d  like  to 
see  him,  but  I have  promised  to  drive 
Bob  Needham  to  ’Sconset  for  a swim.” 

Anthony  had  made  the  initial  engage- 
ment— to  play  tennis  with  Mimi  Sears, 
“Provided,  of  course,  that  you  have  no 
other  plans  for  me,”  he  had  told  Nancy, 
politely. 

She  had  no  plans,  nor  would  she,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  have  urged  them. 
That  was  their  code — absolute  freedom. 
“We’ll  be  a lot  happier  if  we  don’t  tie 
each  other  up.” 
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It  was  to  me  aii.amazmg  attitude.  In 
my  young  days  lovers  walked  out  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  the  old  cemetery, 
or  on  the  moor,  or  along  the  beach,  and 
came  back  at  twilight  together,  and  sat 
together  after  supper,  holding  hands. 

I haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  An- 
thony held  Nancy’s  hands,  but  there  was 
nothing  fixed  about  the  occasions.  They 
had  done  away  with  billing  and  cooing 
in  the  old  sense,  and  what  they  had  sub- 
stituted seemed  to  satisfy  them. 

Anthony  left  about  three,  and  I went 
up  to  get  into  something  thin  and  cool, 
and  to  rest  a bit  before  receiving  my 
guest.  I heard  Nancy  at  the  telephone 
making  final  arrangements  with  the 
Drakes.  After  that  I fell  asleep,  and 
knew  nothing  more  until  Anita  came  up 
to  announce  that  Mr.  Thoresen  was 
downstairs. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  there  were  some 
deep  wicker  chairs,  and  roses  in  a riot  of 
bloom. 

“This  is — enchanting — ” said  Olaf. 
He  did  not  sit  down  at  once.  He  stood 
looking  about  him,  at  the  sundial,  and 
the  whale’s  jaw  lying  bleached  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  and  at  the  fine  old 
houses  rising  up  around  us.  “It  is  en- 
chanting. Do  you  know,  I have  been 
thinking  myself  very  fortunate  since  you 
spoke  to  me  in  church  this  morning.” 

After  that  it  was  all  very  easy.  He 
asked  and  I answered.  “You  see,”  he 
explained,  finally,  “ I am  hungry  for  any- 
thing that  tells  me  about  the  sea.  Three 
generations  back  we  were  all  sailors — 
my  great-grandfather  and  his  fathers 
before  him  in  Norway — and  far  back  of 
that — the  vikings.”  He  drew  a long 
breath.  “Then  my  grandfather  came  to 
America.  He  settled  in  the  West — in 
Dakota,  and  planted  grain.  He  made 
money,  but  he  was  a thousand  miles 
away  from  the  sea.  He  starved  for  it, 
but  he  wanted  mone^,  and,  as  I have 
said,  he  made  it.  And  my  father  made 
more  money.  Then  I came.  The  money 
took  me  to  school  in  the  East — to  col- 
lege. My  mother  died  and  my  father. 


And  now  the  money  is  my  own.  I 
bought  a yacht,  and  I have  hved  on  the 
water.  I can’t  get  enough  of  it.  I 
think  that  I am  making  up  for  all  that 
my  father  and  my  grandfather  denied 
themselves.” 

I can’t  in  the  least  describe  to  you  how 
he  said  it.  There  was  a tenseness,  al- 
most a fierceness,  in  his  brilliant  blue 
eyes.  Yet  he  finished  up  with  a little 
laugh.  “You  see,”  he  said,  “I  am  a sort 
of  Flying  Dutchman — sailing  the  seas 
eternally,  driven  not  by  any  sinister 
force  but  by  my  own  delight  in  it.” 

“Do  you  go  alone?” 

“Oh,  I have  guests — at  times.  But  I 
am  often  my  own — good  company — ” 

He  stopped  and  rase.  Nancy  had  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  She  crossed  the 
porch  and  came  down  toward  us.  She 
was  in  her  bathing  suit  and  cap,  gray 
again,  with  a line  of  green  on  the  edges, 
and  flung  over  her  shoulders  was  a gray 
cloak.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  sta- 
bles— ^it  was  before  the  day  of  motor- 
cars on  the  island,  those  halcyon,  heav- 
enly days.  The  door  was  open  and  her 
horse  harnessed  and  waiting  for  her. 
She  could  not,  of  course,  pass  us  without 
speaking,  and  so  I presented  Olaf. 

Anita  had  brought  the  tea,  and  Nancy 
stayed  to  eat  a slice  of  thin  bread  and 
butter.  “In  this  air  one  is  always  hun- 
gry,” she  said  to  Olaf,  and  smiled  at  him. 

He  did  not  smile  back.  He  was  sur- 
veying her  with  a sort  of  frowning  in- 
tensity. She  spoke  of  it  afterward, 
“Does  he  always  stare  like  that?”  But 
I think  that,  in  a way,  she  was  pleased. 

She  drove  her  own  horse,  wrapi)ed  in 
her  cloak  and  with  an  utter  disregard  to 
the  informality  of  her  attire.  She  would, 

I knew,  gather  up  the  Drakes  and  Bob 
Needham,  likewise  attired  in  bathing 
costumes,  and  they  would  all  have  tea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  naiad-like 
and  utterly  unconcerned.  I did  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  but  Nancy  did  not  cut  her 
life  to  fit  my  pattern. 

When  she  had  gone,  Olaf  said  to  me, 
abruptly,  “Why  does  she  wear  gray?” 

“Oh,  she  has  worked  out  a theory  that 
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repression  in  color  is  an  evidence  of  ad- 
vanced civilization.  The  Japanese,  for 
example — ” 

“ Why  should  civilization  advance?  It 
has  gone  far  enough — ^too  far — And  she 
shoiild  wear  a blue  cloak — sea-blue — ^the 
color  of  her  eyes — ” 

“And  of  yours.”  I smiled  at  him. 

“Yes.  Are  they  like  hers?” 

They  were  almost  uncannily  alike.  I 
had  noticed  it  when  I saw  them  together. 
But  there  the  resemblance  stopped. 

“She  belonp  to  the  island?” 

“She  lives  in  New  York.  But  every 
drop  of  blood  in  her  is  seafaring  blood.” 

“Grood!”  He  sat  for  a moment  in 
silence,  then  spoke  of  something  else. 
But  when  he  was  ready  to  go,  he  in- 
cluded Nancy  in  an  invitation.  “If  you 
and  Miss  Greer  could  lunch  with  me  to- 
morrow on  my  yacht — ” 

I was  not  sure  about  Nancy’s  engage- 
ments, but  I thought  we  might.  “You 
can  call  us  up  in  the  morning.” 

Nancy  brought  the  Drakes  and  Bob 
Needham  back  with  her  for  supper,  and 
Mimi  Sears  was  with  Anthony.  Supper 
on  Sunday  is  an  informal  meal — every- 
thing on  the  table  and  the  servants  out. 

Nancy,  clothed  in  something  white 
and  exquisite,  served  the  salad.  “ So  your 
young  viking  didn’t  stay,  Elizabeth?” 

“I  didn’t  ask  him.” 

It  was  then  that  she  spoke  of  his 
frowning  gaze.  “Does  he  always  stare 
like  that?” 

Anthony,  breaking  in,  demanded, 
“Did  he  stare  at  Nancy?” 

I nodded.  “It  was  her  eyes.” 

They  all  looked  at  me.  “Her  eyes?” 

“Yes.  He  said  that  her  cloak  should 
have  matched  them.” 

Anthony  flushed.  He  has  a rather 
captious  code  for  outsiders.  Evidently 
Olaf  had  transgressed  it. 

“Is  the  man  a dressmaker?” 

“Of  course  not,  Anthony.” 

“Then  why  should  he  talk  of  Nancy’s 
clothes?” 

“Well,”  Nancy  remarked,  “perhaps 
the  less  said  about  my  clothes  the  bet- 
ter. I was  in  my  bathing  suit.” 


Anthony  was  irritable.  “Well,  why 
not?  You  had  a right  to  wear  what  you 
pleased,  but  he  did  not  have  a right  to 
make  remarks  about  it.” 

I came  to  Olaf’s  defense.  “You 
would  understand  better  if  you  could  see 
him.  He  is  rather  different,  Anthony.” 

“ I don’t  like  different  people,”  and  in 
that  sentence  was  a siunmary  of  An- 
thony’s prejudices.  He  and  Nancy 
mingled  with  their  own  kind.  Anthony’s 
friends  were  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
the  right  schools,  who  lived  in  the  right 
streets,  belonged  to  the  right  clubs,  and 
knew  the  right  people.  Within  those 
limits,  humanity  might  do  as  it  pleased; 
without  them,  it  was  negligible,  and  not 
to  be  considered. 

After  supper  the  five  of  them  were  to 
go  for  a sail.  There  was  a moon,  and  all 
the  wonder  of  it. 

Anthony  was  not  keen  about  the  plan. 
“Oh,  look  here,  Nancy,”  he  complained, 
“we  have  done  enough  for  one  day — ” 

“I  haven’t.” 

Of  course  that  settled  it.  Anthony 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  submitted. 
He  did  not  share  Nancy’s  almost  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  one 
fundamental  thing  about  her.  She 
bathed  in  it,  swam  in  it,  sailed  on  it,  and 
she  was  never  quite  happy  away  from  it. 

I heard  Anthony  later  in  the  hall,  pro- 
testing. I had  gone  to  the  library  for  a 
book,  and  their  voices  reached  me. 

“I  thought  you  and  I might  have  one 
evening  without  the  others.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  be  silly,  Anthony.” 

I think  my  heart  lost  a beat.  Here  was 
a lover  asking  his  mistress  for  a moment 
— ^and  she  laughed  at  him.  It  did  not 
fit  in  with  my  ideas  of  young  romance. 

Yet  late  that  night  I heard  the  mur- 
mur of  their  voices  and  looked  out  into 
the  white  night.  They  stood  together  by 
the  sundial,  and  his  arm  was  about  her, 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  And  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  a pair  of  lovers  had 
stood  by  that  dial  under  the  moon. 

I went  back  to  bed,  but  I could  not 
sleep.  I lighted  my  bedside  lamp,  and 
read  Vanity  Fair.  I find  Thackeray  an 
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excellent  corrective  when  I am  emo- 
tionally keyed  up, 

Nancy,  too,  was  awake;  I could  see  her 
light  shining  across  the  haU.  She  came 
in,  finally,  and  sat  on  the  foot  of  my  bed. 

“Your  viking  was  singing  as  we 
passed  his  boat — ” 

“Singing?” 

“Yes,  hymns,  Elizabeth.  The  others 
laughed,  Anthony  and  Mimi,  but  I 
didn’tlaugh.  Hisvoiceis — ^wonderful — ” 

She  had  on  a white'-cripe  peignoir,  and 
there  was  no  color  in  her  cheeks.  Her 
skin  had  the  soft  whiteness  of  a rose 
petal:  Her  eyes  were  like  stars.  As  I 
lay  there  and  looked  at  her  I wondered 
if  it  was  Anthony’s  kisses  or  the  memory 
of  Olaf’s  singing  which  had  made  her 
eyes  shine  like  that. 

I had  heard  him  sing,  and  I said  so, 
“ in  church.” 

Her  arms  clasped  her  knees.  “Isn’t 
it  queer  that  he  goes  to  church  and  sings 
hymns?” 

“Why  queer?  I go  to  church.” 

“Yes.  But  you  are  different.  You 
belong  to  another  generation,  Elizabeth, 
and  he  doesn’t  look  it.” 

I knew  what  she  meant.  I had 
thought  the  same  thing  when  I first  saw 
him  walking  up  the  aisle.  “He  has 
asked  us  to  lunch  with  him  to-morrow 
on  his  boat.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I had  men- 
tioned it.  Somehow  I had  not  cared  to 
speak  ot  it  before  Anthony. 

She  showed  her  surprise.  “So  soon? 
Doesn’t  that  sound  a little — pu.shing?” 

“It  sounds  as  if  he  goes  after  a thing 
when  he  wants  it.” 

“ Yes,  it  does.  I believe  I should  like 
to  accept.  But  I can’t  to-morrow. 
There’s  a clambake,  and  I have  prom- 
ised the  crowd.” 

“He  will  ask  you  again.” 

“Will  he?  You  can  say  ‘y®s’  for 
Wednesday  then.  And  I’ll  keep  it.” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  we  had  better 
accept.’ 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  there’s  Anthony.” 


She  slid  from  the  bed  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  me.  “ You  think  he  wouldn’t 
like  it?” 

“I  am  afraid  he  wouldn't.  And,  after 
all,  you  are  engaged  to  him,  Nancy.” 

“Of  course  I am,  but  he  is  not  my 
jailer.  He  does  as  he  pleases  and  I do 
as  I please.” 

“In  my  day  lovers  pleased  to  do  the 
same  thing.” 

“Did  they?  I don’t  believe  it.  They 
just  pretended,  and  there  is  no  pretense 
between  Anthony  and  me” — she 
stooped  and  kissed  me — “they  just  pre- 
tended, Elizabeth,  and  the  reason  that 
I love  Anthony  is  because  we  don’t 
pretend.” 

After  that  I felt  that  I need  fear  noth- 
ing. N ancy  and  Anthony — freedom  and 
self-confidence — why  should  I try  to 
match  their  ideals  with  my  own  of  yester- 
day? Yet,  as  I laid  my  book  aside,  I re- 
solved that  Olaf  should  know  of  Anthony. 

I had  my  opportunity  the  next  day. 
Olaf  came  over  to  sit  in  my  garden  and 
again  we  had  tea.  He  was  much  pleased 
when  he  knew  that  Nancy  and  I would 
be  his  guests  on  Wednesday. 

“Come  early.  - Do  you  swim?  We 
can  run  the  launch  to  the  beach — or,  bet- 
ter still,  dive  in  the  deeper  water  near 
my  boat.” 

“Nancy  swims,”  I told  him.  “ I 
don’t.  And  I am  not  sure  that  we  can 
come  early.  Nancy  and  Anthony  usu- 
ally play  golf  in  the  morning.” 

“Who  is  Anthony?” 

“Anthony  Peak.  The  man  she  is  go- 
ing to  marry.” 

He  hesitated  a moment,  then  said, 
“Bring  him,  too.”  His  direct  gaze  met 
mine,  and  his  direct  question  followed. 
“Does  she  love  him?” 

“Of  course.” 

“It  is  not  always  *of  course.’”  He 
stopped  and  talked  of  other  things,  but 
in  some  subtle  fashion  I was  aware  that 
my  news  had  been  a shock  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  adjust  himself  to 
it,  and  to  the  difference  that  it  must 
make  in  his  attitude  toward  Nancy. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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The  fact  that  there  isn’t  even  such  a 
city  as  Washington  is  typical  of  the 
delightful  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
the  historic  spot  “ten  miles  square,” 
which  is  legally  and  formally  the“  District 
of  Columbia,”  but  actually  (and  perma- 
nently in  the  mind  of  America)  the 
charming  city  of  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  In  1878,  Congress, 
which  clumsily  and  painfully  tries  to  act 
as  a town  council  for  voteless  Washing- 
ton, abolished  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  “the  coun- 
ty,” and  designated  it  all  merely  the 
District  of  Columbia;  yet  we  go  merrily 
on  calling  it  Washington,  and  shall  do  so 
to  the  end. 

I.<et  us  examine  some  of  its  charming 
contradictions.  Come  with  me  for  a 
leisurely  walk  down  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, whose  gently  swaying  elms,  reach- 
ing affectionate  arms  across  the  broad 
asphalt,  have  heard  the  clatter  of  shod 
hoofs  as  the  ambassadors’  carriages 
whirled  through  the  diplomatic  play- 
grounds, have  listened  to  thousands  of 
strolling  lovers  seeking  the  security  of 
innumerable  parks,  and  have  trembled 
at  plots  political  and  international  whis- 
pered beneath  their  leaves.  Let  us  meet 
at  the  Highlands,  long  the  landmark  of 
conversational  geography  of  Northwest 
Washington.  As  we  stand  on  the  side- 
walk, gazing  down  the  beautiful,  broad 
stretch  of  avenue,  we  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  consisting  of  a 
board  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President  to  administer  the  laws 
of  Congress  governing  the  city.  More 
specifically,  we  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 


police  being  under  the  commissioners. 
We  begin  our  stroll.  At  an  easy  gait 
we  saunter  down  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. If  we  are  old  residents  or  .some- 
thing in  officialdom  we  bow  pleasantly 
to  other  old  residents  or  other*  some- 
things in  officialdom.  From  time  to 
time  we  stop  and  shake  hands  with 
friends  and  stand  a few  minutes  chat- 
ting, for  in  Washington  you  have  time 
to  be  human,  and  haven’t  forgotten  how. 
We  reach  Dupont  Circle,  the  horticultu- 
ral hub  of  the  big  wheel  whose  eight 
wide  spokes  are  as  many  streets  and 
avenues,  elm-shaded,  peaceful  and  invit- 
ing, stretching  gracefully  away  into 
other  elm-shaded,  peacefid  and  inviting 
neighborhoods. 

As  we  step  into  the  circular  park,  with 
old  Admiral  Dupont,  stiff  and  dignified 
in  bronze  in  the  center,  the  children’s 
sand-box  on  one  side,  the  winding  gravel 
walks  sprinkled  with  daintily  dressed 
tots  from  the  great  houses  along  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  with  the  nurse- 
maids gossiping  on  near-by  benches, 
and,  over  the  whole,  dappled  sunlight 
and  shadow  filtering  through  the  mag- 
nolias, we  pass  also  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  District  government,  and 
find  ourselves — under  the  army! 

If  we  assault  a passer-by  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  just  before  we  lift  our  feet 
to  step  into  Dupont  Circle,  a District  of 
Columbia  policeman  rushes  up  and  ar- 
rests us  in  the  name  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment; but  if  we  proceed  into  the 
Circle  and  pluck  a flower  from  the  profu- 
sion blooming  there,  a blue-uniformed 
individual,  with  red  piping  on  his  collar, 
suddenly  drops  the  bicycle  he  has  been 
pushing  slowly  about  and  pounces  down 
on  us  under  authority  of  the  Department 
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of  War*  If,  however,  we  get  through  the  Embassy’s  front  yard,  no  power  could 
Circle  without  incurring  tlie  vengeance  take  rac  away  unless  England  was  will- 
of  the  law,  as  we  step  out  of  the  little  ing  for  me  to  be  taken, 
park  onto  the  sidewalk  on  the  opposite  Of  course,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
side,  the  District  patrolman  is  again  ly-  law^  administration  in  the  national  ca])- 
ing  in  wait  for  us.  ital,  the  exclusive  control  by  foreign 

On  down  Connecticut  Avenue,  past  governments  of  their  proper!}' and  of  the 
the  grim  old  British  Embassy— substan*  persons  of  their  representatives  is  exer- 
tial,  squarecornered,  heaN  y-c*orniced,  cised  with  a view  to  harmony  and  expe- 
guarded  by  its  stocky-pillared  entrance  dition,  but,  academically,  it  is  startling 
surmounted  by  the.  gold  crown,  out-  in  its  possible  effects.  Practically,  when 
Britishing  the  Abbey  itself — the  metro-  a %vorld  war  was  goiixg  on,  it  might  l>e 
jxilitan  police  w’^atch  over  us;  but  if  we  (and  fre<|iiently  as  our  confidential 
so  much  as  set  foot  iaside  the  iron  gates  files  will  show^)  of  tremendous  advantage 
which  guard  this  bit  of  England,  w^e  can  to  the  foreign  powder, 
malce  faces  at  the  city’s  officer,  the  Immunity  to  America’s  laws  obtains 
army’s  military  police,  or  any  other  au-*  not  only  on  the  property  of  representa- 
thority  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  we  tives  of  foreign  goveriunents,  but  follows 
are  standing  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  the  persons  of  those  representatives 
over  which  Great  Britain  only  has  juris-  wherever  they  go.  An  ambassador  to 
diction.  I could  commit  murder  in  the  the  United  States  from  another  country 
middle  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  Brit-  could  w'alk  out  into  the  middle  of  Penn- 
ish  Embassy,  but  if  1 could  gain  the  sylvania  Avenue,  that  historic  mile  of 
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atia.i‘bh\  counsels.  Valetsi, 
cooks,  chauffeurs*  and 
so  on.  ,^n  Alexandria 
negro , dresSc*!  Up  in 
the  livery  of  a foreign 
nniha^sador,  diseov^ 
ered  that  when  1k‘  put 
on  the  garb  of  liis  chief 
he  also  donned  armor 
wrbicjj  old  friends, 
the  ptijice,  could  not 
pierce.  Then  the  fun 
Ifeganl  H the 

He  ran 
past  the  atop  aigiis. 
Hecntcomers,  dinlged 
arpubd  the  left  of 
stroei-ears.  ran  on  the 
'wrong  side  of  tlm 
sirec't,  arid  indrilged  in 
every  other  petty  taw- 
b rea  fc  i n g he  could 
Ul  ink  of,  j list-  to  make 
trouble  for  tlie  police. 
He  tjeeauie  about  as 
popular  as  the  Kaiser. 
B i c y c 1 e men  would 
chase  him  a mile,  at 
heftrt  T breaking  pace, 
only  to  be  laugii^  at 
wbeti  they  fihajly  over- 
took him.  To  app,re- 
ciatc  hb  offense,  you 


him  to  the  statinu-hnu^e. 
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precinct,  and  file  it.  And  a few  days 
Liter  the  whole  thing  would  be  done 
over  again.. 

After  several  weeks  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  |>olice  came  to  the  c*onclusion 


and  the  Commissioners  would  write  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  letter  of  the  captain,  ac<"om- 
panieti  by  the  re|>ort  of  llie  policeman, 
and  tlie  Secrebiry  of  State  would  write 
a letter  to  the  ambassador  in  tpie-stion, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  letter  of  the 
Commi-ssioners,  and  all  the  things  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  amba.ssiulor  would 
write  hack,  returning  all  the  documents 
in  the  ease  and  saying  he  had  noted  the 
report,  ami  so  forth,  and  regretted  the  in- 
cident, ami  the  Secretary  of  State  w-ould 
bundle  it  all  up  and  write  another  letter 
back  to  tlie  Coinmissiohers,  inviting 
attention  to  tlie  letter  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  the  Commissioners  w’ould  read 
it,  sigh  for  tlie  police  of  the  ambassador’s 
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of  clothes  which  formerly  was  madie  other  several  thousand  do  dress  up  on 
on  Easier  Sunday  afternoon  is  not  Easter  and  do  go  for  a walk  along  historic 
made  to-day,  NoIhkUj,  tliey  say,  makes  old  Corinectioiit  A\'enne,  and  beyond, 
any  sptn  ial  effort  to  be  ‘"dressed  up’V  out  the  newer  Columbia  Road,  up  and 
on  EiOster,  and,  of  course,  no  one  dowm  smart  Sixteenth  Street  and 
would  dream  of  displaying  oneself  in  through  modern  and  magnificent  Massa- 
public-  Maybe  not,  but  somehow  or  chuselU  Avenue,  from  Scott  Circle  to 
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thereby  created  Congress  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  District  was 
created;  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded 
jurisdiction;  title  was  taken;  andtheFed- 
eral  government  assumed  charge.  So  far 
so  good.  The  foundation  for  a national 
capital  was  laid.  Nothing  remained  but 
for  the  government  to  go  ahead  and  build 
it.  Then  the  first — ^and  greatest — incon- 
sistency of  Washington  was  bom.  The 
government  sold  the  land  to  private 
citizens.  Title  in  fee  simple  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  United  States  to  John 
Jones,  Bill  Smith,  and  thousands  of 
others  who  came  along  and  wanted  to 
buy. 

That  is  the  reason  that  to-day,  in  spite 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
America,  and  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  world,  Washington  is 
filled  with  grotesque  contradictions  in 
its  government  and  in  its  physical  char- 
acteristics. That  Ls  the  reason,  for  in- 
stance, that,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gazes  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow of  his  personal  suite  in  the  White 
House,  his  view  to  the  north,  out  majes- 
tic Sixteenth  Street,  that  wide  boulevard 
lined  with  great  stone  houses  and  flanked 
by  double  rows  of  magnificent  trees,  is 
rudely  cut  by  the  pent  house  on  the  roof 
of  a nine-story  hotel,  and  it  also  ex- 
plains why  the  sleep  of  the  worried  and 
harried  Chief  Executive  is  shattered 
nightly  by  a dance  orchestra  whose 
jangle  floats  across  the  roof  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  outdoor  restaurant  on  top 
of  another  hotel  two  blocks  away  to  the 
east,  and  sounds  as  if  it  were  sawing 
away  in  the  President’s  very  bedroom. 

A tumble-down  negro  shanty  used  to 
lean  affectionately  against  a beautiful 
gray-stone  palace  on  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  the  guides  in  the  sight-seeing  cars 
used  to  say,  “Upon  the  left  is  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  and  adjoining  it  to  the 
north  we  have  the  African  Legation.” 
That  is  also  explained  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  founders  of  the  capi- 
tal, who  permitted  the  land  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  pass  into  private  ownership,  for 
when  a private  citizen  obtained  title  to 
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a piece  of  land  in  Washington,  he  auto- 
matically took  unto  himself  all  the 
rights  to  the  use  of  that  land  which  go 
with  title  to  land  everywhere  under  our 
theory  of  democracy.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  are  blocks  and  blocks  of  cheap 
houses  built  in  rows  in  Washington. 
That  is  the  reason  why  a magnificent 
residence  or  government  building  may 
be  cheek-by-jowl  with  an  atrocity. 

Washington  has  more  parks  and  a 
greater  acreage  in  parks  than  any  city  in 
the  world  anywhere  near  its  size.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  obtained  in 
recent  years.  Large  areas  have  been 
purchased  or  condemned  for  govern- 
ment buildings.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  for  addi- 
tional parks,  in  conformity  with  a superb 
plan  for  city  development,  and  in  all 
these  cases  huge  prices  have  been,  and 
will  be  paid,  to  get  back  the  land  which 
the  government  once  owned  and  sold  for 
a song.  That,  however,  is  relatively  un- 
important, for  we  are  an  extravagant 
people.  The  vital  point  is  that  things 
have  been  done  to  the  city  under  private 
ownership  of  land  that  can  never  be  un- 
done, and  that  will  forever  mar  its  fame 
as  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  capi- 
tal of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
country. 

A few  visionary  idealists,  prodding 
continually  that  inborn  pride  in  things 
American,  which  lives  in  the  breasts  of 
Congressmen  just  as  it  does  in  the  breasts 
of  all  of  us,  have  kept  alive  an  interest  in 
the  Washington-L’Enfant  plan,  and  by 
argument,  cajolery,  flattery,  threat,  and 
propaganda  have  slowly  brought  forth 
a truly  magnificent  city  in  spite  of  the 
inconsistencies,  obstacles,  and  handicaps 
arising  out  of  the  rights  of  private  land- 
lords, and  for  it  they  deserve  (and 
eventually  will  have)  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  things  which  make  Washington 
Washington,  the  dear  old  town  has  not 
changed,  in  spite  of  the  war.  It  is  only 
in  a few  externals  that  things  are  differ- 
ent. The  old  tumble-down,  dingy  neigh- 
borhood southwest  of  the  White  House, 
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where  nobody  ever  went  and  which  one 
vaguely  supposed  contained  nothing  but 
the  gas  works,  blossomed  into  a good- 
sized  town  of  stucco  office-buildings, 
street-car  lines,  and  restaurants.  Poto- 
mac Park,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  started  in 
1804  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  revived  (under 
the  same  Congressional  authority)  in 
1904,  is,  of  course,  all  cluttered  up 
with  blocks  and  blocks  of  temporary 
office-buildings  and  soldiers’  barracks. 
At  Union  Station  things  look  dif- 
ferent, too.  But  the  fundamental  things 
about  Washington  have  not  changed, 
neither  the  physical  things  about  the 
town  nor  the  intangible  things  about  the 
people  who  make  it  what  it  is.  Dis- 
tances are  not  very  great  in  Washington, 
and  every  morning  streams  of  well- 
dressed  men  and  women  flow  down  the 
avenues,  along  the  broad  walks,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  town  where  the 
great  government  departments  grind 
slowly  on.  And  they  walk  like  people 
out  for  a pleasure  stroll.  They  don’t 
have  that  eager,  tense  expression  worn 
by  the  people  of  the  large  cities,  as  if 
their  very  lives  depended  on  cutting 
thirty  seconds  off  their  fastest  record 
from  home  to  office.  They  have  time  to 
walk.  The  streets  are  not  jammed  full 
of  people,  bunting  into  them,  shoving 
them  off  the  sidewalk,  streaking  past 
them  in  a mad  rush  in  both  directions. 
Everybody  is  taking  his  time,  as  if  he 
enjoyed  what  he  was  doing.  On  the 
street-cars  in  Washington  the  custom  of 
men  giving  women  seats  has  not  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  not  quite  so  general 
as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  but  still  it  is 
the  exception  for  women  to  stand  if 
there  are  men  sitting.  Gretting  in  and 
out  of  elevators  and  street-cars,  men 
step  back  to  permit  women  to  precede 
them,  and  the  habit  of  men  removing 
their  hats  in  elevators  is  practically  imi- 
versal.  They  do  it  even  for  the  con- 
ductresses. 

The  color  of  Washington  is  soft  silver 
gray.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why,  because 
there  are  miles  of  green  trees,  hundreds 
of  little  parks,  and  a great  many  red- 


brick buildings,  but,  nevertheless,  if  you 
will  close  your  eyes  at  the  end  of  your 
first  day  of  sight-seeing  in  the  city,  you 
will  have  an  impression  of  a beautiful, 
restful,  gentle,  gray  town.  You  will  also 
have  that  first  evening  an  impression  of 
open  spaces.  Washington  is  not  a 
crowded  town  in  any  sense.  There  are 
no  great  congregations  of  people  (except 
at  nine,  twelve,  and  four-thirty) ; there 
are  no  real  skyscrapers;  buildings  look 
as  if  they  had  room  to  stand  on;  all 
wires  are  imderground;  in  the  residence 
districts  there  are  not  only  wide  side- 
walks, but  also  parkings  of  green,  grow- 
ing things  that  push  the  building-lines 
back,  and  wherever  the,  big  avenues 
slice  through  the  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  streets,  the  slips  of  land 
snipped  off  because  of  the  diagonal  cut- 
ting are  added  to  the  intersection  space 
or  made  into  little  triangular  patches  of 
park,  and  there  are  scores  of  them. 

Your  picture,  however,  has  another 
very  pronounced,  and  very  beautiful, 
characteristic.  Its  gray  tone  is  blended 
w^ith,  and  its  openness  is  artistically 
broken  by,  the  profusion  of  foliage  of 
Washington’s  hundred  thousand  mag- 
nificent trees.  They  flank  every  street, 
frequently  in  double  rows,  sometimes  in 
four  rows,  as  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue southeast,  that  heavenly  boulevard 
so  little  known  to  visitors,  that  is  really 
two  avenues  with  a parkway  between. 
Practically  every  sidew^alk  in  Washing- 
ton is  shaded  from  the  sim,  and  many 
of  the  streets,  in  spite  of  their  unusual 
width,  are  veritable  bowers,  formed  by 
the  interlacing  of  giant  branches  over- 
head, and  down  which  you  ride  imder  a 
great  canopy  of  verdure,  with  a dancing 
mosaic  of  sunlight  and  shadow  under- 
foot. 

From  Arlington,  the  majestic  old 
Colonial  mansion  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  on 
the  heights  across  the  river  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  where  a united  people  now 
lay  their  soldier  dead,  one  may  easily 
appreciate  the  vision  of  Washington  and 
L’Enfant,  and  behold  its  partial  realiza- 
tion. It  was  beautifid  in  its  simplicity 
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and  simple  in  its  beauty.  Its  high  points 
were  the  Capitol,  to  the  east,  and  the 
White  House,  to  the  west,  a mile  apart 
with  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a hundred 
and  ninety  feet  wide,  stretching  between 
them.  From  the  White  House  a park- 
way was  to  extend  southward,  and  from 
the  Capitol  a parkway  was  to  extend 
westward,  the  two  intersecting  at  right 
angles  south  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  parkway  running  east  and  west  was 
to  be  the  “Mall,”  nearly  a mile  wide, 
and  here  were  to  be  erected  the  buildings 
to  house  the  government  departments. 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  spoiled  several 
things  of  one  kind  and  another  when  he 
was  President,  knocked  the  Mall  plan 
into  a cocked  hat  in  1830.  While  walk- 
ing just  east  of  the  White  House  one 
evening  with  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  complained  that  he 
couldn’t  find  a site  for  the  new  Treasury 
building,  just  authorized  by  Congress. 

“Put  it  right  here,”  exclaimed  Jack- 
son,  impatiently,  sticking  his  cane  into 
the  ground  where  he  stood. 

That  is  the  reason  the  magnificent 
Treasury  of  to-day,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Greek  architecture  in  the 
world,  stands  alongside  the  White  House 
on  the  east,  blocking  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue from  its  original  course  to  the  White 
House  grounds,  and  that  is  the  reason 
Congress,  a few  years  later,  stuck  the 
hideous,  mansarded,  doll  - windowed 
State,  War,  and  Navy  building  in  the 
corresponding  position  on  the  west  side 
of  the  White  House.  We  have  the  beau- 
tiful Mall,  and  a few  buildings  on  it,  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Jackson,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  original  plan,  to  locate 
the  government  departments  there,  is 
realized. 

Life  in  the  city  which  I have  described 
is,  first  of  all,  physically  agreeable. . It  is 
pleasant  to  live  in  a clean  place — to 
breathe  clean  air,  to  see  clean  streets,  to 
wear  clean  clothes,  to  abide  in  clean 
houses.  In  fact,  the  senses  are  C'on- 
stantly  appealed  to  by  life  in  Washing- 
ton, even  the  sense  of  smell,  for  there  are 
no  disagreeable  odors,  and  in  the  spring 


it  is  the  finest  smelling  town  in  the  world. 
The  catalpa,  linden,  and  horse-chestnut 
trees  which  line  many  of  the  streets,  the 
trellises  of  roses  in  the  grounds  of  some 
of  the  government  departments,  the 
shrubs  and  flower-beds  in  the  hundreds 
of  little  parks,  all  contribute  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a sweet-scented  atmosphere. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  life  of 
everybody  in  Washington  is  tied  to  the 
government,  and  nearly  everybody’s  in- 
terests are  pKjlitical  or  governmental  in- 
terests, centering  at  the  White  House, 
the  Capitol,  or  one  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments. There  is  always  a lot  of  fuss  and 
bustle  and  gossip  and  excitement  and 
twittering  in  Washington  society.  The 
women  members  have  a good  deal  of 
spare  time  on  their  hands,  and  they  are 
likely  to  get  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
importance  or  significance  of  political  and 
social  events.  Who  is  and  who  is  not  in- 
vited to  come  “ behind  the  line  ” at  White 
House  receptions  is  a subject  good  for 
a week’s  discussion  following  every  func- 
tion of  this  character.  “ Behind  the  line  ” 
is  a little,  sacred,  select  space  in  the  Blue 
Room,  the  middle  and  largest  of  the 
three  parlors  at  the  Wliite  House, 
formed  by  the  backs  of  the  Cabinet 
ladies,  who  stand  in  line  in  the  order  of 
rank  of  their  husbands,  beyond  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land,  to  shake  hands  with  the  stream  of 
people  that  flows  past  in  single-file.  To 
be  admitted  to  that  little  inclosure,  the 
doors  to  which  are  barred  by  silken  cords 
and  secret-service  operatives,  and  thus 
be  permitted  to  gaze  at  close  range  at 
the  backs  of  the  Cabinet  ladies,  and  per- 
haps to  have  ^ chat  with  one  or  two  of 
the  Cabinet  gentlemen,  who  usually 
herd  there,  is  cherished  as  a rare  and  to- 
be-remembered  privilege.  It  stamps  a 
woman  as  being  close  to,  if  not  actually 
of,  the  elect.  It  is  usually  mentioned  in 
the  society  columns  of  the  Washington 
papers,  and  is  almost  certain  to  find  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  at  home,  where 
it  does  no  harm,  either  to  husband’s 
political  interests  or  wife’s  social  ambi- 
tions. 
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Everybody  is  labeled  and  ticketed  in 
Washington.  The  whole  world  knows 
exactly  what  your  status  and  income  are 
because  they  are  laid  down  by  law.  If 
you  are  the  Fourth  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  for  you 
or  your  wife  to  pose  as  superior  to  the 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  you  cannot  get  away  with  it. 
You  are  not  superior,  because  the  State 
Department  Blue  Book,  where  all  these 
delicate,  intricate,  and  important  mat- 
ters of  rank  are  carefully  set  forth,  says 
so,  and  it  is  open  to  the  guidance  of  all, 
and  in  all  official  functions,  receptions, 
dinners,  and  so  forth,  is  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed. A few  years  ago  the  Russian 
ambassador,  a widower,  placed  his 
daughter,  who  was  the  head  of  his  house 
in  a social  sense,  in  the  seat  at  dinner 
which  would  have  been  occupied  by  his 
wife  if  he  had  had  one,  and  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  buzzed  about  it  for  a 
month. 

At  a big  function  like  a White  House 
reception,  therefore,  everybody  strains 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  commune  with  some 
one  above  him  in  the  official  scale.  The 
wife  of  a Representative  of  long  service 
and  high  rank  in  the  House  will  nod  per- 
functorily to  the  wife  of  a Representa- 
tive of  inferior  rank,  but  stretch  her  neck 
and  bow  ingratiatingly  to  the  wife  of  a 
Senator  of  high  position.  But  the  young 
lady  from  back  home,  enjoying  the  rare 
treat  of  a visit  to  Washington,  does  not 
see  these  little  vanities.  To  her  a White 
House  reception,  or  one  of  John  Bar- 
rett’s beautiful  affairs  at  the  entrancing 
Pan-American  building,  with  its  Spanish 
gardens,  intoxicating  colored  lights  and 
romantic  balconies,  or  a dance  at  the 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  is  a bewildering  de- 
light. She  loves  the  beautiful  music  of 
the  famous  Marine  Band;  the  stir,  the 
hum  of  conversation;  the  strange-look- 
ing  diplomats  from  strange  countries — 
black  men  in  great,  rich  robes;  little 
brown  men  and  women  in  Oriental  cos- 
tumes; dignified  Europeans  with  mono- 
cles; the  scores  and  scores  of  our  own 
army  and  navy  officers,  sleek,  straight. 


clean-cut;  and  the  thousands  of  genuine 
American  girls  with  their  healthy,  out- 
of-doors  color,  bright  eyes,  slim  ankles, 
and  gowns  that  give  them  a dash  and 
style  which  no  other  women  on  earth 
can  approach.  And  she  loves  the  im- 
portant, mysterious,  weighty  talk  of  the 
politicians.  She  feels  as  if  she  were  at 
the  heart  of  things.  She  vibrates  with 
a tense  aliveness  at  being  part  of  the  life 
she  has  read  and  dreamed  of,  and  longed 
to  see  and  feel  for  herself.  In  fact,  that 
is  what  everybody  else  likes  about  Wash- 
ington, except,  perhaps,  the  poor  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  a big  social  function  is 
worse  than  a hard  day’s  work,  and  who, 
if  he  is  conscientious,  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  a waste  of  valuable  time. 

Official  Washington  does  not  spend  all 
its  time  at  play,  however.  Its  men  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work.  Some  of 
them  are  as  indefatigable  as  the  hustling, 
driving,  middle  - aged  business  man  in 
any  American  city.  Probably  the  hard- 
est-worked man  in  Washington  is  the 
President,  whoever  he  is,  for  he  has 
greater  responsibility  as  a leader  in  mak- 
ing policies  and  more  routine  duty  as  a 
mere  executive  officer  than  almost  any- 
body else  in  the  government  machine. 
Except  on  reception  and  dinner  nights, 
and  the  occasional  evenings  when  he 
goes  to  the  theater,  the  President  goes  to 
bed  early.  He  must,  or  break  down  in 
his  job.  Most  of  the  officials  in  the 
administrative  departments  put  in  seven 
or  eight  hours  at  their  offices  every  day 
except  Saturday.  They  have  to,  or  get 
hopelessly  behind  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  Members  of  Congress 
spend  their  forenoons  attending  to  cor- 
respondence, participating  in  commit- 
tee meetings,  numing  errands  for  con- 
stituents about  the  departments,  and 
receiving  callers.  In  recent  years,  since 
business  everywhere  has  become  so 
closely  related  to,  or  dependent  upon, 
government,  most  Congressmen  have 
had  to  become,  to  an  unbelievable  ex- 
tent, agents  to  transact  business  with 
the  government  for  concerns  in  their 
districts.  Some  Congressmen  have  em- 
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ployed  additional  clerks  merely  to  run 
around  among  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  attend  to  things  for  jjeople  back 
home.  In  the  afternoon  members  of 
Congress  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
houses,  and  as  the  business  of  govern- 
ment grows  in  volume  and  importance, 
continuous  attendance  and  actual  atten- 
tion to  proceedings  have  become  more 
and  more  necessary. 

While  the  comparatively  few  who 
make  up  official  society  are  jockeying 
for  place,  striving  for  recognition,  seek- 
ing greater  power,  trampling  on  those 
below,  lifting  themselves  to  those  above, 
dallying  at  play,  or  merely  plugging 
along  on  their  jobs,  the  great  army  of 
government  employees  keeps  steadily  at 
the  grind  of  turning  out  the  government 
work  for  seven  hours  every  day.  Some 
of  them  have  social  ambitions — a long- 
ing to  get  into  the  whirl  of  official  society 
about  them.  If  they  are  girls,  this  is 
hard  to  do.  If  they  are  young  men,  it  is 
easy,  provided  they  have  tact,  patience, 
looks,  and  a dress  suit. 

The  great  bulk  of  government  em- 
ployees, however,  are  sufficient  unto 
themselves,  and  if  appearances  count;  for 
anything,  they  have  as  good  a time  and 
are  as  happy  as  anybody  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  In  the  first  place,  the  hours 
of  work  are  not  arduous — nine  to  twelve; 
half  an  hour  for  lunch;  twelve-thirty  to 
four-thirty.  In  the  summer  the  depart- 
ments close  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays 
and  a great  many  young  people  (old 
ones,  too)  take  Saturday  morning  off 
(charging  it  to  their  thirty  days’  annual 
leave),  which  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
dulge in  all  sorts  of  delightful  week-end 


trips — down  the  Potomac,  over  to  the 
Eastern  “Sho*,”  Colonial  Beach,  Old 
Point,  Atlantic  City,  Deer  Park,  or  the 
Blue  Ridge.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
attractions  in  and  around  Washington — 
the  cool,  inviting  waters  at  the  tidal- 
basin  bathing-beach;  six  golf  clubs  in 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  suburbs;  innu- 
merable camps  up  and  down  the  river; 
canoe  clubs  along  the  historic  old 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Canal;  a 
great  stretch  of  water  for  motor-boat- 
ing; and  thousands  of  acres  of  parks 
equipped  with  public  baseball-fields, 
tennis-courts,  golf-courses,  and  picnic- 
grounds. 

The  work  of  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington is,  on  the  average,  very  well  done. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  done  with  such  a rush 
(in  normal  times)  as  is  work  for  private 
employers  in  other  places,  under  the 
drive  of  eompetition,  and  with  the  fear 
of  discharge  constantly  overhead.  That 
it  is  thoroughly  done  cannot  be  denied. 
The  workers,  both  politicians  in  high 
office  and  routine  grinders  in  humble 
position,  are  usually  deeply  interested  in 
their  particular  tasks,  and  try  to  do  them 
the  best  they  know  how.  They  do  not, 
however,  m^e  a treadmill  or  a morgue 
of  their  lives.  They  deliver  the  goods, 
but  not  (except  in  cases  of  emergency) 
without  taking  time  enough  to  make 
sure  they  are  good  goods — time  spent, 
incidentally,  in  pleasant  surroundings, 
among  agreeable,  considerate  people,  all 
of  whom  seem  to  have  about  the  same 
philosophy;  “This  must  be  done,  and 
done  well,  but  there’s  no  particular  hurry 
about  it,  and  in  the  meantime  let’s  be 
happy.” 
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AT  TWO-IN-THE-BUSH 


BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


Take  out  your  atlas  and  turn  to  the 
map  of  the  world  on  the  equivalent 
projection.  Draw  a line  from  New  York 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Liverpool.  At  the 
intersection  of  those  two  lines,  a micro- 
scopic outpost  remote  in  the  sea,  lies  St. 
George’s;  the  harbor  turquoise  and 
apple  green;  the  town  as  white  as  a 
sepulcher,  save  where  it  is  slashed 
sparsely  with  the  green  of  palmettos 
and  pawpaws  and  the  warmer  emerald  of 
bananas  crowding  their  rags  between  the 
snowy  walls. 

A great  many  queer  things  turn  up 
first  or  last  (generally  last)  at  St. 
George’s.  I’ve  lived  there  a number  of 
years,  and  as  local  representative  of 
Swineherd  Brothers  Ship  Corporation  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  I’ve  had  to  do  with 
a few  of  them.  Sucked  out  of  the  rims  of 
that  slow,  gigantic  whirlpool  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  more  than  one  ocean 
wanderer,  meant  for  better  things,  has 
come  creeping  at  last  to  throw  her  lines 
over  the  coral  quay  of  that  market- 
square  and  stare  across  with  who-knows- 
what  or  wonder  or  chagrin  at  the  vitre- 
ous fagade  of  the  inn  called  Two  in  the 
Bush,  where  captains  and  mates  sit  in- 
terminably over  their  rum-and-lime- 
juice  behind  the  sun-parlor  panes.  . . . 

We  live  on  two  planes  at  St.  George’s. 
There’s  the  lower  plane  of  our  workaday 
lives — the  square,  the  coal  on  the  coal- 
stages,  the  ships  on  the  water,  the  Afri- 
cans in  the  shops,  the  captains  and 
mates,  and  Two  in  the  Bush.  . . . 
There’s  the  upper,  rarer  plane  — the 
huge,  half-empty  white  hotel  on  the  hill 
where  the  winter  visitors  come,  look 
down  upon  us  briefly,  and  retreat  again 
over  the  hills  to  the  polite  end  of  the 


islands,  where  tourist  steamers  dock, 
and  where  inns  and  lodges,  hotels  and 
tea-houses  swarm  with  the  morning, 
noon,  and  night  of  holiday.  Altogether 
it  lends  to  a place  that  needs  it  badly 
more  than  half  a touch  of  the  opira 
houffe. 

Sometimes  on  an  evening  in  the  season 
the  more  presentable  of  us  make  raids. 
We  put  on  our  tail-coats,  climb  up  the 
hill  to  the  hotel,  look  over  the  five  or  six 
beautiful  and  desolate  strays  from  the 
western  continent,  give  up,  have  anothei 
drink,  and  find  ourselves  presently  re- 
gravitating to  the  dance-orders  of  the 
• garrison  wives,  who  have  been  watching 
and  waiting,  as  of  old,  of  old.  And  when 
the  black  men  feel  midnight  in  the  air, 
turn  almost  anything  into  “God  Save 
the  King,”  and  pack  up  the  fiddle  and 
drum,  then  we  creep  downward  again 
into  the  familiar  dark.  Our  coattails 
flap  behind  us  across  the  empty  square; 
we  laugh  with  faint  sneers,  sigh,  and 
know  we’re  home  again. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  a life,  now!” 

“Right  you  are.  It  wasn’t  so  in  war- 
time, what?” 

No,  no  winter  visitors,  no  hotel  blaz- 
ing on  the  hill  in  war-time.  But  business 
at  Two  in  the  Bush  was  fine.  Captains 
and  mates  in  plenty  rested  in  the  sun- 
parlor  those  days  at  their  houses’  ex- 
pense, and  some  had  shrapnel  bits  in 
their  stomachs  in  place  of  rum-and-lime. 

I believe  there  wasn’t  another  town 
on  earth  that  took  the  armistice  with 
less  noise  and  a deeper  sense  of  change 
than  did  St.  George’s.  The  black  folks 
made  a bit  of  a hullabaloo,  it’s  true,  but 
where  the  thing  struck  deep  was  at  Two 
in  the  Bush,  and,  deepest  of  all,  on  the 
bridges  and  poop-decks  of  the  ships  that 
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cleared  port  that  night  under  the  half- 
forgotten  miracle  of  running  lights.  I’ve 
met  one  of  those  captains  since,  and  he 
assured  me  it  made  him  feel  as  self- 
conscious  for  the  first  watch  or  so  as  a 
school-boy  in  a Sunday  collar.  . . . 

Just  then  was  a natural  and  proper 
time  to  cast  up  accounts.  All  in  all,  from 
the  first  of  the  raiders  to  the  last  U-boat, 
my  firm  had  lost  seven  ships — or  eight? 
And  when  it  came  to  that  hesitant, 
appended  “ — or  eight?”  the  reckoning 
found  itself  uncomfortably  in  the  air.  It 
was  abominable,  that  cloud  lagging  in 
the  blue  sky  of  peace.  But  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  armistice  the  Rose  of 
England^  as  fine  a steel  cargo  steamer  as 
a man  wants  to  see,  was  three  days  over- 
due at  the  Azores  for  what  was  to  have 
been  her  home-bound  convoy.  At  the 
fortnight  she  was  ten  days  overdue. 
Then  “missing”  at  Lloyd’s.  There  was 
something  especially  distressing  about 
that,  like  the  pathos  of  the  boys  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  last  minute  of  the 
war. 

Even  that  wasn’t  the  reason,  though, 
that  we  St.  Georgians  fought  so  long  for 
hope.  The  other  ships  my  house  had  lost 
remained  nothing  but  names  printed  in 
their  bimonthly  communications — sad, 
of  course;  damnable — ^but  the  Rose  of 
England  was  another  matter.  It  was  in 
our  own  harbor  she  had  last  been  seen; 
St.  David’s  Light  must  have  been  her 
last  glimpse  of  the  land.  Bound  home 
from  the  West  Indies,  she  had  lain  six 
days  with  us — and  six  days  in  an  ocean 
outpost,  and  especially  in  war-time,  is 
enough  to  make  new  friends  old  and 
dear. 

It  had  been  a little  interlude  of  for- 
getfulness and  gaiety,  a sort  of  f^te. 
Captain  Erd  had  his  wife  with  him;  her 
and  two  other  English  women,  school- 
ma’ams  from  Port  of  Spain,  he  was  un- 
dertaking to  get  home.  So  we  made  a 
party — the  three  ladies.  Captain  Erd, 
his  first  oflBcer,  Edward  Greaves,  and 
myself,  as  oflScial  representative  of  the 
owners.  We  had  shut  out  the  war;  we 
had  gone  for  picnics;  Mrs.  Erd  and 


Greaves  and  I had  made  a rusty  but 
light-hearted  threesome  on  the  garrison 
links;  and  we  had  even  managed  a ball 
in  the  dining-room  at  Two  in  the  Bush. 
That  was  the  night  before  they  left,  a 
dancing,  laughing  farewell — “ we  who  are 
about  to  die — ” 

I’m  not  a sentimental  sort,  I know, 
but  the  memory  of  that  night,  turned  so 
tragic,  used  to  take  me  somewhere  in  the 
middle  and  make  me  pucker  up  my  eyes 
and  blow  my  nose. 

It  wasn’t  anything  in  the  dance-hall  I 
remembered  so  poignantly.  It  was  in 
the  ragged  palm-garden  below,  where 
Mary  Erd  and  Greaves  and  I had  de- 
scended to  catch  a breath  of  air.  What 
a creature  she  looked,  standing  in  the 
faint  light  filtering  down  through  the 
fronds  from  the  windows  overhead. 
What  a woman  she  was,  with  her  buoy- 
ant carriage,  the  warm  crown  of  her 
chestnut  hair,  her  gray  English  eyes,  her 
lips  half  parted  to  the  lift  of  youth!  I 
remembered  her  so;  and  the  other  thing 
I remembered  was  Greaves’s  eyes,  drink- 
ing her  in! 

Faithful?  Greaves  was  one  of  those 
lean,  raw-cheeked,  hawk-nosed  seamen 
who  are  built  like  the  oak  for  faith — a 
whole  wood  of  oaks.  His  commander  was 
his  commander  and  his  personal  friend. 
Greaves  himself  didn’t  even  suffer.  He 
was  the  sort  who  wouldn’t  ev^n  know. 
But,  Lord  alive!  a stranger  could  tell 
where  the  man’s  heart  was.  . . . 

You  may  imagine,  perhaps,  what  a 
dismal  relic  a memory  like  that  would 
make  of  itself  afterward,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

“With  our  beauty,  our  stren^h,  our 
laughter,  youth,  honesty  and  deep  faith- 
fulness, we  who  are  about  to  die  salute 
you !” 

But  Greaves  wasn’t  to  die,  after  all. 
Greaves  came  back.  A lime  schooner 
put  him  ashore  at  Barbados,  twenty-one 
days  after  the  armistice  was  signed — 
Greaves  in  the  flesh.  The  first  news  I had 
of  it  was  in  the  cable  notes  in  the 
Colonial  Islander ^ and  as  I read  it  I had 
the  feeling  a man  has  who  doesn’t  know 
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he’s  still  been  hoping  against  hope — 
till  he  gets  the  definite  crack  in  the 
head. 

I was  glad  for  Greaves,  of  course 
(though  even  then  there  was  the  form- 
less suspicion  that  I shouldn’t  be).  But 
as  for  the  Rose  of  England  and  the  rest  of 
them,  it  was  “Finis”  printed  clean  and 
black. 

Three  days  out  from  us,  almost  in  the 
hour  of  the  war’s  conclusion,  the  Rose  of 
England  had  been  chased  by  a U-boat, 
one  of  the  big  submersible  cruisers,  and 
shelled  into  surrender.  Captain  Erd  had 
been  killed  on  the  bridge  by  the  first 
shot  that  struck.  Greaves  himself  had 
gone  through  the  ironic  and  hopeless 
gesture  of  raising  the  white  flag.  (I  can 
see  his  face.)  Ordered  by  signal  to  aban- 
don ship,  they  had  made  hard  weather 
of  it  in  the  boats,  a fairly  heavy  sea 
running  under  fog  and  rain  and  carrying 
them  down  so  fast  a-lee  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  Rose  of  England's  end 
beyond  the  dull  thuds  of  the  attacker 
firing  salvos  from  her  two  guns.  Greaves 
himself  had  been  picked  up  seven  days 
later  with  three  other  men  alive  in  the 
boat,  two  West  Indian  negroes  and  a 
Danish  quartermaster.  That  was  all 
there  was.  That  was  the  sum  of  words 
coming  out  to  us  from  that  obscure  and 
tragic  event — ^for  the  time  being.  . . . 

Then,  when  memory  was  trying  to 
heal  and  the  world  going  on  again  in  its 
orbit,  who  should  turn  up  but  Greaves 
himself.  I was  coming  across  the  square 
at  noon,  and  I saw  him  planted  on  the 
sidewalk  before  the  entrance  to  Two  in 
the  Bush.  Winter  visitors  were  begin- 
ning again;  a bevy  pried  and  peeped  into 
the  curio-windows  at  his  back.  Against 
their  colorful  frivolity  he  stood  out  stark 
and  bleak  and  gray  as  an  image  cut  in 
the  grayest  rock. 

I didn’t  know  what  to  say.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  I came  out  with  the  old  thing: 

“Where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?” 

“I  got  in  on  the  Royal  Mail  from  the 
south  this  morning.” 

“Bound  home,  I suppose?” 


“I — I don’t  know.”  His  eyes  left 
mine.  He  looked  all  around.  I had  a 
sense  in  the  man  of  au  obscure  embar- 
rassment. 

“Well,  come  along  up-stairs,  for 
Heaven’s  sake!” 

And  then,  even  in  the  sun-parlor,  wth 
a wicker  table  between  us  and  the  serene 
whiteness  pouring  over  us  and  our  mor- 
tal frames  at  rest — even  then  there 
seemed  nothing  to  say.  Of  course  there 
were  a hundred  things.  A dozen  ques- 
tions swarmed  through  njy  mind,  but  I 
simply  couldn’t.  As  for  Greaves,  he  sat 
as  dumb  as  a log. 

“Well?”  I cleared  my  throat  at  last. 

I struggled.  “Well,  how  did— did— ” 

My  resolution  went  lame.  “How  did — 
how  did  Tito  take  it?” 

We  ought  both  to  have  laughed  at 
my  funking.  I can’t  say  why  my  mind, 
shying  clear  of  *all  the  names  I cared 
about,  should  have  grasped  at  “Tito.” 
Unless  it  were  that  I had  happened  one 
day  to  speculate  as  to  how  a human 
animal  like  Tito  would  “stand  the  gaff” 
in  some  hypothetical  moment  of  peril. 

I had  seen  him  once  on  board  the  Rose 
of  England  and  more  than  once  ashore 
during  that  week.  A huge  creation  of 
flesh,  black  as  tar,  straight  from  the 
Ivory  Coast  through  one  generation  in 
the  Caribbean  jungles  of  Dominica — 
they  had  pointed  him  out  to  me  as  the 
bully  of  the  forecastle.  I could  believe  it. 

And  bully  of  the  shore,  too.  A babe  in 
mind,  a three-year-old  bullock  in  muscle, 
a peculiarly  darksome  and  gale-rocked 
ape,  one  would  say,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  opposite  sex.  With  his  meat-red 
lips,  his  immense  white  flashing  smile  of 
teeth,  his  hot  eyes,  his  barrel  of  a neck, 
his  long  arms — Well,  when  the  Rose  of 
England  cleared  there  was  more  than 
one  brown  watcher  in  calico  and  madras 
on  the  quay’s  edge  to  see  her  go,  and 
their  eyes  were  not  on  the  bridge.  . . . 

As  I say,  I had  wondered  most  casually 
what  a creature  like  that  would  do  in  a 
pinch.  It  must  have  been  this  that 
wagged  my  despairing  tongue,  “How 
did  Tito  take  it?” 
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I saw  the  knuckles  of  Greaves’s  hand 
on  the  table  grow  gray. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?'* 

This  point-blank  effect  of  my  vapid 
query  and  the  sudden,  virulent  focusing 
of  his  eyes  took  me  aback. 

“Noth — nothing!  Nothing  at  all! 

. . . Why?” 

“I  wondered.” 

But  his  queemess  had  jarred  me  into 
a franker  attitude.  “And  Mary — ^Mrs. 
Erd?  She — was  in  your  boat?” 

. His  eyes  had  abandoned  mine  and 
gone  out  to  lose  themselves  in  the  white 
flare  of  the  market-place.  His  face,  in 
the  ruthless  refraction  of  light,  looked 
fleshless,  a pack  of  bones  covered  with 
brittle  skin. 

“No,”  he  said.  “You  imderstand  I 
was  the  last  to  leave.  I asked  Mr.  Bayly, 
the  chief,  to  take  charge  of  the  ladies. 
He  must  have  misunderstood.  I spoke 
his  boat  for  a moment  an  hour  later.  He 
was  under  the  impression  the  ladies  had 
gone  with  the  second  oflScer,  Croode.  He 
could  say  definitely  that  Miss  Spence 
and  Miss  Talbot  went  over  the  side  in 
his,  Croode’s,  boat.  And  he  supposed 
Mrs.  Erd  had  been — ” 

Greaves  got  to  his  feet.  He  glanced 
down  at  me  with  a gleam  of  malignance, 
as  if  I had  betrayed  him  into  too  long 
and  bald  a speech. 

A home-bound  boat  sailed  three  days 
later.  To  my  surprise  Greaves  failed  to 
take  passage. 

“I’m  fagged!  My  dear  fellow,  I want 
a bit  of  rest!”  he  protested,  with  a trace 
of  sullenness,  when  I met  him  squarely 
in  the  street. 

As  a matter  of  com^  I had  advised 
my  people  by  cable  upon  Greaves’s  arri- 
val. He  was  still  in  their  service  and 
wearing  the  stripes  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  The  day  after  the  English  boat 
sailed  I received  a message  ordering 
Greaves  to  report  at  Newcastle.  When 
I found  him  lying  in  his  underclothes  in 
the  room  he  had  taken  above  Thwaite 
& Coy,  the  colored  grocers,  he  settled  the 
business  promptly.  Requesting  the  loan 
of  a fountain-pen,  he  tore  a leaf  from  a 
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note-book  and  wrote  out  his  resignation, 
which  he  asked  me  to  be  good  enough 
to  forward.  Then  he  stretched  himself 
once  more  on  the  mattress  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling. 

Once  only  in  the  days  that  followed 
did  he  betray  himself  in  words: 

“This  is  the  nearest  place  to  where  it 
happened,  Canby.” 

I’ve  said  he  was  built  like  an  oak  for 
faith,  and  when  that  sort  of  thing  goes 
queer  it  goes  very  queer  indeed.  You 
know  the  dog  that  cowers  and  starves 
and  won’t  be  driven  away  from  the  mas- 
ter’s grave?  It’s  something  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  brain,  canine  or 
human  either. 

It  looked  like  just  one  more  case  of  a 
man  going  on  the  beach.  I had  liked 
him  immensely;  there  was  still  the  mem- 
ory of  that  week  to  be  thought  of;  I tried 
to  get  hold  of  him.  But  one  might  as  well 
have  fondled  an  armadillo.  Once  I came 
upon  him  standing  at  the  quay-side 
staring  out  through  the  harbor  entrance 
with  dry,  unblinking  eyes.  There  was  a 
three  days’  growth  on  his  jaw.  When  a 
man  like  Greaves  begins  to  neglect  to 
shave  he  is  in  a bad  way.  ...  It  was 
shortly  after  that  that  he  came  down 
with  the  island  fever  and  was  removed 
to  the  military  hospital  in  the  parish 
beyond  the  hiUs.  I saw  him  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  covered  cart,  and  he  looked 
to  be  on  the  road  to  find  his  lost  ship’s 
company  now,  in  truth.  . . . 

It  was  near  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary that  the  amazing  thing  happened. 
One  of  the  minor  amazements  was  that 
I should  have  been  the  last  inhabitant  of 
St.  George’s  to  know  of  it — I,  the  local 
and  visible  presence  of  the  House.  But 
it  chanced  that  I was  called  to  the  west 
that  forenoon,  and  so  shortly  before  the 
first  disturbance  that,  turning  as  the 
carriage  came  to  the  height  of  ^e  hill,  I 
saw  something  already  wrong  in  the 
square  below.  One  thing  I observed  was 
a scramble  of  midget  men  tumbling  into 
a long-boat  at  the  quay,  and  another  was 
black  smoke  pouring  from  the  funnel  of 
Buttercamp’s  tug.  For  a moment  I had 
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the  impulse  to  turn  back.  But  I didn^t. 
I went  on. 

In  a way  I shall  never  forgive  myself, 
for  by  that  contravention  of  impulse  I 
missed  something  a man  ought  to  see. 
If  you  saw  it  in  the  papers  you  saw  it 
badly  done,  a mere  sapless  procession  of 
marine  reporter’s  words,  the  husk 
around  the  rich,  romantic  meat  of  that 
event. 

I lost  it  all:  the  first  incredible  hy- 
pothesis come  down  from  St.  David’s 
and  moving  like  a little  wind  through  the 
white  streets  and  the  whiter  square;  the 
stouter,  more  authentic  word,  the  man- 
ning of  long-boats  (I  had  a glimpse  of 
that);  the  swifter  eruption  of  tugboat 
after  tugboat;  the  hour-by-hour  gossip 
and  shuffling  and  awe  of  the  waiters 
ashore;  the  ordered  succession  of  false 
alarms  in  the  square.  And  then,  at  noon, 
the  veritable  presence  between  the  head- 
lands; the  red  loom  of  the  carcass  sur- 
rounded by  its  fringe  of  long-boats  and 
urging  tugs,  towering  higher  and  higher, 
gaunter  and  gaunter,  in  its  slow  ap- 
proach. Queer  things  have  come  to  St. 
George’s,  but  nothing  queerer  yet  than 
that  rusty,  shell-bitten  derelict  given  up 
out  of  the  slow  whirlpool  of  the  sea.  . . . 

When  I arrived  finally,  caught  by  tele- 
phone and  almost  killing  the  horse  over 
the  hills,  the  Rose  of  England  was  already 
made  fast  to  the  quay,  shutting  up  the 
whole  side  of  the  square  with  her  hulk. 
Booms  held  her  ten  feet  clear  of  the  rock 
and  the  curious  throng.  Buttercamp, 
Hebron,  the  pilot,  and  five  or  six  of  But- 
tercamp’s  men  were  waiting  in  a kind  of 
formal  group  amidships.  Leaning  over 
the  wrecked  rail  of  the  bridge,  lofty, 
monumental,  solitary  as  a desert  lion, 
was  Tito,  the  black  man. 

I knew  already  (so  much  over  the 
’phone)  that  it  was  Tito  who  had 
brought  her  in.  Of  course  he  hadn’t 
actually  brought  her;  any  one  lone  man 
would  have  about  as  much  influence 
upon  a six-thousand-ton  steamer  gone 
dead  as  a flea  on  an  elephant.  Tito  it 
was,  however,  who  had  bc^n  found  alone 
on  board  when  the  winds  and  currents 


of  the  ocean  brought  the  Rose  of  England 
drifting  within  binocular  range  of  St. 
David’s  Light;  and  Tito  it  was  who 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  sub- 
sequent proceedings  imder  his  Majesty’s 
court  of  salvage. 

He  received  me  on  board  with  the 
large,  distrait  tolerance  of  a potentate 
for  an  ambassador.  He  actually  man- 
aged that  pose.  Buttercamp  and  the  pilot 
joined  me  in  that  momentous  midday 
tour  of  inspection.  But  first  I heard 
Buttercamp  bidding  his  men  in  the  waist 
“stand  tight  and  keep  an  eye  out — till 
the  magistrate  arrives.” 

“What’s  the  row?”  I hated  the  man’s 
red-tape  mind. 

“I  thought  best,  sir.”  He  indicated 
the  scupi>ers  on  the  port  side  of  the  deck. 

The  Rose  of  England  still  bore  her 
dead,  a floating  charnel-house.  And  the 
child-of-the-jungle  soul  of  that  sea-con- 
queror, preening  and  posturing  before  us, 
stood  revealed. 

Alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean,  his 
nose  and  lungs  assailed  in  the  blaze 
of  hot  noons,  his  eyes  fearfully  averted  in 
the  moonshine  of  pale  nights  (Can’t  you 
see  him?),’  he  had  been  able  to  endure 
everything  to  the  last — everything  but 
that  actual,  physical  coming-to-grips 
with  the  dead.  His  progress  fore  and  aft 
of  the  ship  must  have  been  a trouble  of 
navigation,  like  the  zigzag  courses  of  a 
beat  to  windward,  steering  to  clear  the 
horrid  environs  of  this  and  that.  Nor 
could  those  dangers  to  the  navigation  of 
his  feet  have  always  stood  the  same. 
Like  Mississippi  sand-bars,  they  must 
have  been  more  or  less  continually  shift- 
ing. The  Rose  of  England  had  been 
through  storms;  a deck  is  smooth;  things 
slide.  Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  as 
they  grow  lighter  and  lighter  imder  the 
ministrations  of  the  sun,  they  will  slide 
oftener  and  at  less  accountable  moments 
in  a seaway.  So  those  small,  red-lidded, 
half-averted  eyes  of  Tito’s  must  have 
been  forever  under  the  necessity  of  cal- 
culating new  courses  across  the  desert 
reaches  of  that  deck  (Can’t  you  see  those 
eyes?),  and  week  by  week  through  that 
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empty  eternity  of  time,  as  the  remnants 
of  the  comrades  of  his  bullying  days 
took  on  more  and  more  a kind  of  cor- 
poreal levity,  and  the  grimaces  of  last 
pain  dried  flatter  and  tighter  about  the 
slowly  discovered  teeth,  it  must  have 
become  less  and  less  possible  for  his 
mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  the 
only  business  that  would  help — the 
three  or  four  sudden  rushes,  the  lifts  and 
powerful  heaves  with  his  eyes  tight  shut, 
the  bumps  on  the  rail,  the  faint  splashes 
in  the  sea.  . . . 

Now  in  the  crowded  noon,  sustained 
as  on  a pediment  by  the  shuffle  and 
whisper  of  adulation  that  came  up  over 
the  quayward  side,  he  seemed  to  give  the 
lie  to  these  speculations.  He  was  mag- 
nificent, superb.  If  ever  I saw  a man 
dnmk  with  the  lordship  of  his  own  soul 
I would  have  said  (then)  that  it  was  that 
shining  black  Afro-Caribbean  animal, 
that  huge,  sleek,  two-legged  panther, 
Tito.  His  devouring  lust  to  be  ashore 
and  engulfed  in  his  rewards  was  not  hid- 
den. He  followed  me  about  the  deck 
under  obvious  protest,  with  impatience 
and  disdain. 

I was  imder  the  necessity  of  scrutiniz- 
ing the  mummies  in  the  scuppers.  I per- 
formed the  duty  in  a gingerly  silence. 
There  were  three  in  all — relics  of  ordi- 
nary seamen,  I judged — one  a mulatto, 
one  a Scandinavian  perhaps,  shot  badly 
through  the  abdomen;  one  a Jap. 

“WeU,  Tito,  is  that  all?’’ 

He  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo,  his 
black  fists  on  his  hips. 

“I  understand,”  I went  on,  ‘‘that 
Captain  Erd  was  also  killed.” 

He  continued  in  the  same  pose  of  pre- 
occupied disdain.  But  there  had  come 
the  ghost  of  a shift  in  his  eyes.  Perhaps 
it  impressed  me  more  than  was  war- 
ranted; from  that  moment,  however, 
I was  not  able  to  shake  off  a sense 
of  something,  somewhere,  obscurely 
amiss. 

“I  say,  Tito,  look  up,  will  you? 
What’s  happened  to  Captain — to  the 
body  of — Captain  Erd?  Still  on  the 
bridge,  eh?” 


“See  in  the  fohwahd  house,  suh.”  He 
kept  his  eyes  down. 

' The  forward  superstructure  of  the 
Rose  of  England  sto<^  up  two  decks  from 
the  main;  above,  the  chart-room  and 
the  bridge;  below,  the  captain’s  quar- 
ters— ^his  state-room  forward  in  the 
round  bay  under  the  bridge,  reached 
only  through  the  large  cabin  abaft  of  it, 
where  he  had  his  desk,  his  lounge,  cof- 
fee-machine, and  so  on,  and  into  which 
\he  door  from  the  outer  deck  gave  en- 
trance. 

I had  known  Captain  Erd  in  life;  only 
for  a week,  it  is  true,  but  in  that  week 
with  something  approaching  intimacy; 
at  least  with  a certain  bantering,  holiday 
gaiety  of  intercourse.  I remembered 
him  as  a heavy-set,  auburn-bearded, 
blue-eyed  Cornishman,  pleased  with  sim- 
ple things,  eating  and  laughing  well. 
That  made  it  a dozen  times  worse  for 
me. 

He  sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  door 
in  the  forward  bulkhead  leading  to  his 
state-room.  The  door  was  shut,  so  that 
its  white-painted  panels  behind  his  back 
thrust  him  out  at  us  in  strong  silhouette. 
There  he  sat,  bolt  upright,  staring  at 
our  intrusion  with  his  distended,  luster- 
less eyeballs.  He  seemed  to  drone,  but 
that  was  flies.  The  only  sign  of  his 
wound  was  an  untidy  blackness  on  the 
breast  of  his  jacket,  and  even  that  was 
half  hidden  by  the  dull  red  mat  of  his 
beard.  In  one  hand,  brown  as  a Mocha 
glove,  there  lay  three-quarters  of  a 
ship’s  biscuit,  and  there  were  crumbs  on 
his  fallen  lower  lip  and  on  his  beard.  The 
refraction  of  sunlight,  pouring  in  across 
the  floor,  picked  out  the  last  detail  of 
that  inexplicable  and  horrid  suspension 
of  the  act  of  taking  food.  . . . 

I wheeled  on  Tito  and  found  him  a 
dozen  feet  away  by  the  rail.  My  voice 
snapped  out,  appallingly  public  in  that 
hush: 

“What  the  devil?  He  was  killed  on 
the  bridge — ?” 

The  black  fellow  bolted.  I caught  him 
in  the  ship’s  waist.  It  was  too  bad  of 
me  to  spoil  the  magnificent  gesture 
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of  his  return,  but  I was  puzzled  and 
I was  mad. 

“See  here,  my  man — ” 

He  lashed  out  at  me  in  whining  pro- 
test. “Look  at  me,  suh!  Haven’t  I 
bring  this  steamship  in  from  the  ocean? 
Alone?  No  man  else  can’t  do  that. 
That’s  enough.  Now  I’m  all  tiahed  out. 
I wish  to  go  ashoah  now.  Let  me  go!” 
His  gesticulations  grew  more  gigantic 
and  uncertain  above  me.  “I  wish  to  go 
ashoah.  I say  I’ve  been  a long  time  at 
sea.  I wish  to  have  a drink  of  rum.  I 
wish  to  have  a friend.  I wish  to  foahget 
I’m  tiahed  out.  I’m  not  youah  man,  suh, 
I’m  a bettah  man  ’n  you  ah,  suh.  I’ve 
bring  in  the  Rose  of  England  alone — ” 

He  had  shaken  off  my  grip.  With  the 
soundless  and  ponderous  agility  of  an 
ape  he  parted  the  guarders  at  the  rail. 
He  came  to  his  own  with  an  enormous 
leap  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  black 
gulf  of  their  welcome.  Swallowed  up! 
Borne  away  in  the  dark  tide!  Nectar 
and  ambrosia;  shadowy  joys,  unutter- 
able rewards,  barbaric  anodynes! 

It  was  a problem  in  irony.  The  cable- 
wires  of  the  world  were  gorged  with  his 
name  and  deed  (I  had  no  doubt);  in  a 
way  we  should  all  have  been  proffering 
him  wine  in  golden  goblets  and  waving 
peacock  fans.  Yet  he  was  a beast  and 
he  made  me  sick,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  and  fish  him  out  again 
from  the  blandishing  gulf  and  keep  him 
ruthless  company  till  I knew  the  things 
I had  to  know. 

The  market-square  was  already  almost 
empty.  Bostwick,  the  fat  proprietor  of 
Two  in  the  Bush,  beckoned  me  from  a 
window. 

“Wanted  at  the  ’phone.  . . . Yes, 
you.  From  the  hospital.” 

Merciful  Heavens!  I had  completely 
forgotten  Greaves. 

It  was  not  his  voice  over  the  wire,  but, 
I judged,  one  of  the  hospital  orderlies. 
His  tone  betrayed  the  man’s  sense  of 
playing  a bit  of  the  fool. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  Mr.  Greaves 
wishes  me  to  ask  you  to  tell  him  it’s  a lie. 
Those  are  his  words,  sir.” 


“Lie?  About  the  Rose  of  England?** 

“Not  so  much  that,  sir,  as — Please 
wait  and  I’ll  ask  him  again.  . . . He 
says  it’s  about  the  person  named  Tito. 
That  it  was  not  Tito.  You’re  to  say  defi- 
nitely that  it  was  not  Tito.'* 

I could  have  slapped  Greaves.  If 
there’s  one  thing  worse  than  a drunk- 
ard’s burbling,  it’s  a sick  man’s  babbling. 

“Tell  him  for  God’s  sake  to  go  to 
sleep!” 

\^y  couldn’t  he  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness? His  mystery-making  was  unrea- 
sonable and  pointless,  but  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  me  no  good.  It  was  just 
one  more  thing.  For  the  first  time  I was 
aware  of  a tremor  of  uneasiness  as  I 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle  Hall  and  told  Tito  to  come  out. 

It’s  not  the  wisest  thing  to  prod  even 
the  mildest  of  animals  in  the  mating 
season.  And  Tito  was  not  the  mildest. 

It  was  a child’s  mind  of  a peculiarly 
obnoxious  bent,  sulky,  galled  by  re- 
straint, secretive  and  boastful  by  turns, 
by  turns  cold  with  some  inscrutable 
anxiety  and  warm  with  wild  lusts  of  ex- 
pectancy. And  moment  by  moment, 
first  and  last,  it  revolved  gigantic  out- 
breaks of  rebellion  and  deliverance. 
That  was  Tito’s  mind,  and  for  all  the 
will  and  perspiration  spent  that  after- 
noon I never  had  more  than  a corner  of 
it  to  work  with. 

. . . No,  he  had  no  idea  why  the  Rose 
of  England  had  not  been  sunk.  To  my 
hypotheses — that  there  might  have  been 
another  ship  heaving  in  view — that  the 
thing  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  sudden  wireless  news  of  the  armis- 
tice— that  this  or  that — to  them  all  he 
would  give  me  only  an  abstracted,  “I 
can’t  rightly  say,  suh.”  All  he  knew  was 
that  when  the  order  came  to  lower  the 
boats  away  he  had  “thought  it  out” 
{sic)  and  decided  that  anything  was  bet- 
ter than  taking  chances  with  the  Him — 
“Them  hell  devils,  you  can’t  rightly  say 
what  they’ll  do  to  you,  suh” — and  he 
had  retired  into  the  forecastle,  got  in  his 
bunk,  wrapped  the  blanket  about  his 
head,  and  remained  there  (praying,  I 
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presume)  till  some  hours  after  the  thud 
of  the  last  shot.  Then,  “walking  out  on 
deck”  (sic),  he  had  found  the  ship 
afloat  and  the  sea  deserted. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  this  infor- 
mation emerged  in  a lump,  as  written 
down.  So  much  is  the  grist  of  perhaps 
four  hours  of  cross-examination.  My 
mountainous  laborings  brought  forth 
mice. 

The  sun-parlor,  where  I had  led  him 
in  face  of  Bostwick’s  scandalized  protest, 
wouldn’t  do.  Before  the  panes  lay  too 
much  of  the  square  exposed,  too  many 
awning-shadows  and  street-mouths  full 
of  eyes.  That  dusky  patience  be- 
leaguered us.  Inexorably,  in  the  very 
middle  of  a fragment  of  speech,  Tito’s 
attention  had  slipped  my  grasp;  he 
seemed  to  grow  more  distraught,  more 
glossy  and  vital,  more  unpleasantly  re- 
splendent. . . . No,  certainly,  the  sun- 
parlor  would  not  do. 

As  the  sun  declined  and  the  square  be- 
low became  a purple  pool  of  dusk  peo- 
pled with  a bolder  allurement,  I had  to 
decide  upon  some  shift.  1 had  gained 
something  from  Tito,  it  is  true;  enough 
to  fill  out  the  body  of  a formal  report  to 
the  House.  But  in  another,  a queerer 
and  more  pressing  way,  I had  gained 
precisely  nothing  at  all.  There  was  a 
question  I wanted  Tito  to  answer.  The 
strange  thing  about  that  question  was 
that  I hadn’t  the  slightest  notion  what  it 
was.  It  remained  shapeless  and  un- 
namable,  a shade  lurking  just  beyond 
the  finger-tips  of  my  mind.  It  had  in  it 
elements.  It  had  the  corpse  of  Captain 
Erd  sitting  in  a buzz  of  flies  in  his  cabin 
with  a biscuit  in  his  hand  and  crumbs  on 
his  beard.  It  had  in  it  Greaves’s  life- 
and-death  imbecilities  over  the  ’phone. 
It  struck  root  deeper  back  in  memory  to 
other  acts  and  words: 

“How  did  Tito  take  it.^’’ 

**What  do  you  mean  by  that?'* — ^And 
the  graying  knuckles  and  the  abrupt 
scrutiny  of  his  eyes,  as  if  the  name  of 
Tito  had  struck  him  in  a profound  and 
shocking  way.  . . . Why? 

To  save  me,  I couldn’t  get  hold  of  that 


“Why?”  But  it  made  me  just  the  least 
bit  sick  at  my  stomach,  all  the  same.  . . . 

“Tito,”  I said,  “there  are  only  one  or 
two  more  points.  I want  you  to  come 
aboard  w'ith  me  for  a moment  or  so.” 

“ Aboahd?”  He  was  on  his  feet.  An 
enormous  violence  of  panic  seemed  to 
throw  him  about.  “I  say,  suh,  but  I’m 
notyouahman.  Haven’t  I done  enough? 
No,  suh,  you  got  no  legality  to  keep  me. 
I salvage  the  Rose  of  England — me — one 
man  alone.  Do  you  thank  me?  No, 
you  try  and  make  me  a run-and-fetch 
man  foah  you.  No,  suh;  I’m  my  own 
mastah.  I got  engagements.  I don’t  wish 
to  go  aboahd  to  - night.  You  got  no 
legality.  ...” 

The  forensics  sat  cliunsily  on  his  mys- 
terious but  unmistakable  terror  of  re- 
turning to  that  ship,  now  he  was  once 
clear  of  her. 

“No!”  His  voice  increased  in  vio- 
lence. “No,  no,  no!” 

I had  succeeded  in  winning  him  then 
to  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  He  followed  me 
almost  docilely  to  the  floor  above,  where 
Bostwick,  grudging  but  impressed,  gave 
me  a room.  Still  contemplating  that 
fearful,  narrowly  escaped  alternative,  he 
took  the  chair  I placed  for  him,  facing 
the  window,  but  far  enough  back  so  that 
the  square  beneath  was  hidden  and  only 
the  rail  and  superstructure  of  the  Rose  of 
England  beyond  it  showing,  like  a paint- 
ing on  a stage-drop  in  the  failing  light. 

I settled  myself.  I informed  him  with 
quiet  resolution  “what  was  up.” 

His  little  eyes  came  to  me.  He  pulled 
himself  together.  Given  time  to  think, 
a bit  of  that  aura  of  the  epical  hero 
crept  back  about  him. 

“I  told  you  the  truth,  suh.  What 
moah  you  wish?” 

There  he  had  me.  What  more,  indeed, 
did  I wish?  In  the  silence  that  filled  that 
cardboard  box  of  a room,  touched  from 
without  by  the  tiny  sounds  of  the  town 
and  the  inn  itself — laughter,  rustle  of 
palm  fronds,  faint  tinkling  of  crockery — 
in  the  silence  I began  to  suspect  that  I 
was  looking  just  a little  the  fool.  I 
struck  out  at  random: 
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“How  did  Captain  Erd  get  down 
there,  from  the  bridge?” 

There  was  a perceptible  pause.  The 
dusk  was  so  heavy  now  in  the  room  that 
I couldn’t  see  the  expression  on  his  face. 

“I  can’t  rightly  say  that,  suh.” 

“What  have  you  ever  done  to  the 
first  officer,  Mr.  Greaves,  Tito?” 

“Mistah  Greaves?  Mistah  Greaves^ 
suh?” 

His  mystification  was  so  patent  that  I 
felt  sillier  than  ever.  The  oppressive 
silence  returned.  Once  more  the  shap)e- 
less  question  had  eluded  the  finger-tips 
of  my  mind.  The  light  of  a crescent, 
descending  moon  grew  in  the  sky  and, 
falling  through  the  window  in  a ghostly 
parallelogram,  encompassed  the  big, 
gray,  bare  feet  of  the  negro. 

I was  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  . . . 

There  was  the  sound  of  a latch  click- 
ing, the  door  opened,  and  Greaves 
stepped  into  the  room.  In  the  light  cast 
about  him  from  the  hallway  for  an  in- 
stant I saw  him,  and  Tito,  his  head 
twisted  awkwardly  over  his  shoulder, 
saw  him,  too.  Greaves,  the  daft  one,  the 
wisp  of  hospital  meat,  the  paper-covered 
skeleton.  The  man  was  grotesque.  He 
had  on  a pair  of  soldier-breeches  over  his 
pajamas,  and  a raincoat  draped  his 
peaked  shoulders.  His  feet  flapped  in 
straw  slippers.  His  imcovered  hair  was  a 
straw-cock;  his  eyes  were  large,  round, 
whitish,  and  rimmed  with  membranous 
pink. 

He  said  nothing  at  all.  But  as  the  door 
clicked  to,  plunging  us  all  again  in 
gloom,  Tito’s  lips  gave  issue  to  such  a 
bleat  as  I had  never  heard  and  never 
care  to  hear  again.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  runs  up  a man’s  spine.  It 
continued.  It  hung  immensely  high- 
pitched,  small,  disembodied  in  the 
shadows.  It  was  shocking  and  unset- 
tling, out  of  that  mass  of  puissant  flesh. 

The  explanation  struck  my  mind. 
With  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing, 
not  one  of  us  had  thought  to  tell  the 
negro  of  the  first  officer’s  escape,  his 
return,  his  actual  presence  in  this 
island,  now. 


I opened  my  lips  to  plunge  into  ex- 
planation. It  would  be  a relief.  The 
situation  was  too  much.  On  the  one 
hand  that  bleat,  dying  off  in  gasps  like  a 
jackass’s  plaint,  and  the  vision  of  those 
two  apelike  great  toes  sticking  straight 
up  in  the  moon-patch  on  the  floor;  on 
the  other,  that  fellow  Greaves  sneaking 
into  the  corner  behind  my  chair,  mad 
with  fever,  escaped  from  hospital  who 
knows  how,  thrusting  in  upon  us,  mak- 
ing a splendid  mess  of  things  altogether. 
I could  have  shaken  both  of  them. 

I say,  I opened  my  lips.  Then  I 
closed  them.  I waited.  Behind  me  I 
heard  the  febrile  breathing  of  the 
watcher.  That  was  all.  It  became  in- 
tolerable. Presently  I should  have 
screamed. 

But  at  last  Greaves  spoke,  his  voice 
glaucous,  implacable,  stupid: 

“Tito,  were  you  alone  on  board  that 
ship?” 

In  the  faint  upflare  from  the  light  spot 
I perceived  just  the  two  whites  of  the 
black  man’s  eyes  fixed  on  me,  des- 
perately. It  is  a fatal  thing  for  a man 
to  look  at  a ghost. 

“Tito,”  it  came  again,  ^*were  you 
alone?"' 

I saw  a glint  of  teeth  as  Tito’s  lips 
stirred  in  a whisper. 

“Foah  the  sake  of  Christ  Lawd,  Mis- 
tah  Canby !” 

“ Tito,  were  you  alone?" 

It  was  like  a hammer — successive, 
dull,  monotonous  blows  falling  out  of  the 
dark.  The  implacable  iteration  began  to 
beat  in  my  brain.  What  was  the  fevered 
fellow  driving  at?  What?  I became 
aware  that  there  was  sweat  on  my  tem- 
ples. 

“ Tito,  were  you  alone?" 

I knew!  I saw!  In  one  black  flash  I 
saw  what  Greaves  was  driving  at — what 
from  the  very  first  of  those  first  days  his 
sick  imaginings  had  been  clutching  to 
him  and  alternately  pushing  away.  . . . 
The  unsp>eakable  thing.  . . . Nausea 
was  in  me.  ...  A rebellion  of  protest! 
...  It  was  an  act  of  sacrilege  against 
the  divinity  of  thought.  I wanted  to 
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burst  out  against  Greaves,  to  hush  him 
up,  to  wring  his  crazed  neck.  ...  I saw 
pictiu^.  I saw  the  tiny  pictiure  of  a 
gray-eyed,  warm-haired  woman  stand- 
ing in  a light  filtered  down  through 
fronds.  I saw  the  picture  of  a steamer 
rolling  dead  and  remote  and  forgotten  of 
God  on  the  naked  desert  of  a sea.  . . . 

I tried  to  get  away  from  that  negro, 
but  now,  as  if  it  had  become  in  reality 
a nightmare,  1 saw  him  swelling  in  sight, 
obtruding  hugely  out  of  the  dark,  falling 
upon  me  with  the  wide,  moist,  grasping 
tentacles  of  his  hands.  He  occupied  the 
moonlight  at  my  knees.  He  smothered 
my  struggles.  He  clung  to  me  and 
breathed  his  breath  in  my  face. 

“ No,  suh,  Mistah  Canby;  foah  the 
sakeof  Christ  Lawd  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth. 
No,  suh,  I was  not  alone  on  that  ship.” 

My  wrists  endured  the  sucking  of  his 
palms.  I held  my  voice  level: 

“Who  was  with  you  on  that  ship, 
Tito?” 

“The  captain,  suh.” 

“ But  the  captain  was  dead,  Tito,  like 
the  others.” 

“Dead?  Of  couhse  he  was  dead,  suh. 
Can’t  I see  him  shrivelin’  away  one  day 
aftah  anotheh?  Can’t  I smell  him?  . . . 
But  tell  me  this,  suh,  how  can  a dead 
man  come  walkin’  down  the  laddah  from 
the  bridge,  suh?  How  can  he  open  the 
doah  to  his  cabin,  suh?  How  can  he 
stand  theah  inside  the  doah  waitin’  foah 
Tito—?” 

“Come!”  I shook  him  again.  “Look 
at  me  and  talk  sense!” 

But  his  butter-plate  eyes  had  strayed 
to  the  left  of  mine,  and  there,  over  my 
shoulder,  I felt  Greaves’s  hot  face  hang- 
ing and  waiting. 

“If  you’ve  anything  to  tell  me,”  I 
expostulated,  “start  at  the  beginning 
and  tell  it  straight.  Sit  back  in  that 
chair  first;  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
don’t  be  a damned  fool.” 

For  some  reason  he  obeyed.  He  got 
his  eyes  away  from  the  ghost  of  Greaves 
and  stared  out  at  the  Rose  of  England 's 
upper  works,  riding  motionless  in  the 
oblique,  silvery  flood. 


“Tell  it  straight,  Tito.  What  hap- 
pened first?” 

“Fuhst?  Fuhst  thing  of  all  he  jumps 
out  at  me.” 

“Go  slow!” 

“Yes,  suh.  Look  heah,  suh.  That’s 
the  vehy  fuKst  mohning  aftah.  I come 
on  deck  from  the  fo’c’sle,  wheah  I been 
all  night.  I don’t  like  them  cohpses,  so  I 
stay  inside  the  fo’c’sle  in  the  night-time. 
I come  out.  I think  to  myself  I’d  like  to 
know  wheah  in  the  ocean  I am.  The 
captain  he  always  put  a line  on  the 
chaht.  Only  I don’t  like  to  go  up  on  the 
bridge  because  he’s  lyin’  theah.  I think 
maybe  he  got  the  chaht  in  his  cabin 
below.  So  I go  theah  and  I open  the 
doah.  Then,  suh,  he  is  theah,  waitin’  be- 
hind that  doah.  Some  time  in  the  night 
he’s  come  down  from  the  bridge.  When 
I pull  that  doah  open  he  falls  out  on  top 
of  me,  wavin’  his  ahms.  He  nevah  say 
nothin’,  because  he’s  dead  and  stiff  and 
the  blood  dry  on  his  jacket  and  his 
mouth  open.  He  just  wait  theah  and  fall 
out  on  Tito.  ...” 

“What  did  you  do  then,  Tito?” 

“I  went  back  fohwahds  and  got  into 
my  bunk  and  stayed  theah  three  days 
till  I got  too  thuhsty.” 

“ What  did  you  do  then,  when  you  got 
too  thirsty,  Tito?” 

“I  got  to  the  galley,  suh.” 

“To  get  to  the  galley,  aft,  you  had  to 
pass  the  captain’s  cabin?” 

I was  consciously  and  elaborately 
holding  him  up,  like  a witness  at  the  bar. 

“Yes,  suh.” 

“Was  Captain  Erd  still  lying  where  he 
had  ‘jumped  out’  at  you?” 

“No,  suh.  But  the  doah  was  still  open 
and  I seen  him  theah.” 

“Where,  Tito?” 

“Wheah  you  seen  him  youahself,  suh, 
sittin’  in  that  chaih  with  back  to  that 
stateroom  doah  inside,  staihin’  at  me 
with  his  eyes  wide  open.” 

“Yes,  Tito.  Now,  one  thing.  Did 
the  captain  have  in  his  hand,  at  that 
time,  the  bit  of  biscuit — ” 

“No,  suh.  Oh  no,  suh.  That  come 
lateh  on — ” 
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“Just  when?’* 

“That  must  have  been  a week  lateh, 
maybe  moah,  suh.  I was  in  the  gaUey 
evehy  day,  you  undehstand  that,  suh. 
Well,  suh,  one  day  it  seemed  to  me  I 
miss  some  food.  I know  that  food,  suh; 
I count  evehy  tin.  I know  that  watah, 
evehy  inch.  I find  two  tin  of  biscuit 
open  and  some  watah  gone,  too.  Suh, 
you  can’t  undehstand.  You  nevah  been 
all  alone  on  a steamship  out  in  the  ocean 
— ^night  and  day — day  and  night — with 
the  cohpses  of  men.” 

“What  did  you  do  then,  Tito?” 

“Deah  Lawd,  suh,  I feel  as  if  things 
grab  at  me  behind  my  back  in  that  galley 
— evehy  minute.  I’m  all  alone,  but  yet, 
suh,  I can’t  stuhh  hand  noah  foot 
out  of  that  galley.  It’s  wuhse  about  that 
food  than  it  was  even  about  him  jumpin’ 
out  on  me.  Say  theah  could  be  a dead 
man  walk!  But  no  suh,  theah  ain’t  no 
dead  man  wants  to  eat.  What  good  it 
do  him?  Tell  me  that,  suh !” 

“ Yes,  Tito.  And  then?  You  stayed  in 
the  galley?” 

“ Yes,  suh,  I stay  theah  in  the  galley. 
It  come  on  dahk.  It  come  on  moonlight 
— ^big,  full  moon.  I have  a big  drink  of 
rum — and  anothah  big  drink.  It  come 
on  late.  Then  I heah  him — pat-pat-pat 
on  deck — blight-foot — ” 

“Heard  him?  You  actually  mean  to 
say — ” 

“Oh,  suh,  I heah  that  cohpse  plenty 
times  on  a calm  night,  prowlin’  and 
prowlin’.  . . . Now  I heah  him,  and 
he’s  cornin’  towahds  the  galley.  What’s 
Tito  to  do?  I jump  out  of  that  galley 
and  I see  him,  just  a shadow  creepin’ 
along  in  the  shade  of  the  fohwahd 
house.  I give  one  yell,  suh.  Then  he 
stop.  Then  he  give  one  daht  back  and 
I heah  him  slam  that  cabin  doah  to 
behind  him.  Then  I’m  crazy.  I’m 
crazy,  suh!” 

Crazy,  indeed.  Now  that  dark  nar- 
rator, lost  wholly  in  the  past,  made  the 
thing  live.  His  gestures  were  powerful; 
his  strong  legs  held  him  a little  clear  of 
the  chair-seat;  his  eyes  were  fixed  and 
rapt  upon  the  faintly  luminous  deck 


hanging  in  the  night  beyond  the  square. 
He  would  have  been  surprised  to  know 
that,  sentence  by  sentence,  he  was  deliv- 
ering himself  from  death. 

“I’m  crazy,  suh.  I think  to  myself. 
What  the  hell,  Tito!  A man  got  to  do 
something.  It  come  to  that.  I go  back 
and  get  anothah  big  drink  and  I come 
out  on  deck.  I see  old  Swanson  lyin’ 
there  in  the  scuppers.  I give  him 
a kick  in  the  chest.  I’m  crazy.  I go 
and  walk  to  that  cabin  doah.  I look 
at  it.  Then  all  of  a sudden  I think  to 
myself:  See  heah,  Tito,  theah  ain’t  no 
cohpse  wants  to  eat.  Somebody  is  play- 
in’ tricks  with  Tito.  I’m  crazy.  I thu^ 
to  myself : Tito,  you  go  right  through  that 
place,  stateroom  and  all.  You  fling  that 
cohpse  ovehboahd  and  be  done  with  it. 
With  that  rum  I can  do  anything.  I pull 
that  doah  open.  I mahch  into  that 
cabin.  I tuhn  on  the  electric  light.  And 
theah  sit  that  cohpse  staihin’  at  me,  and 
foah  deah  God  sake  he  been  eatin’  biscuit 
suah  enough ! Yes,  suh,  I see  crumbs  left 
on  his  wluskah.  He  got  a piece  left  in  his 
hand.  Eatin’! . . . Foah  God  sake! . . . 
I back  out  of  that  doah  and  I slam  it 
good,  like  a cannon-bang.  And  I nevah, 
nevah,  nevah  goin’  to  open  that  doah 
again.  ...” 

The  actuality  of  his  rout  at  the  hands 
of  that  imperturbable  bi.scuit-feaster  was 
too  near.  He  had  heaped  down  in  his 
chair. 

“ Nevah,  nevah !”  he  breathed. 

“ Tito,”  I pulled  him  up,  “ was  that 
the  last  you  had  from  him?” 

“ I nevah  go  near  him  again  ...” 

“But  did  you  ever  hear  him — ” 

“Oh  yes,  I heah  him  all  right,  suh. 
Come  a calm  night  I heah  him  prowlin’, 
prowlin’.  Light-foot!  He  don’t  weigh 
so  much  now,  that  cohpse  don’t.  Pat- 
pat-pat.  Oh,  deah  Lawd,  suh!  Light- 
foot!” 

And  of  a sudden,  in  the  close  gloom, 
with  the  weight  of  his  outthrust  chest 
and  shoulders  coming  against  my  back, 
Greaves  found  a voice. 

“Tito,  how  long  has  it  been  now  since 
you  heard  it  last?” 
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Tito’s  eyes  jerked  to  the  half-forgot- 
ten, ghostly  questioner. 

“I — I can’t  rightly — Two  nights — 
maybe  five  nights — ” 

‘‘Heaven  send!”  I heard  the  prayer 
buried  in  Greaves’s  windpipe,  and 
straightway  he  was  clambering  and 
stumbling  for  the  door.  The  burst  of 
light  showed  him  in  grotesque  outrush, 
flapping,  a flittergibbet  of  fever  and 
haste. 

Making  the  best  pursuit  I could,  it  was 
with  difficulty  I caught  him  almost 
across  the  square  to  the  quay-side.  The 
moon  was  going  down.  It  was  dark 
there,  like  a pond-bottom.  His  face 
loomed  gray  and  set.  “Hurry!”  was  all 
he  said. 

No  one  was  at  the  gang-plank  of  the 
Rose  of  England;  the  guarders  had 
slipp)ed  off  to  better  company  than  the 
corpses  still  lying  in  the  scuppers  for  the 
eye  of  that  magistrate  not  yet  located  in 
the  west  of  the  islands. 

Greaves  threw  open  the  cabin  door 
and  turned  the  electric  switch  inside. 
But  the  batteries  must  have  long  ago 
gone  dead. 

“Have  you  a match,  Canby?” 

I handed  him  one.  The  little  flare 
illuminated  the  interior.  Captain  Erd 
stared  at  us  from  his  chair,  and  again  he 
seemed  to  drone.  It  was  all  precisely  as 
it  had  been,  even  to  the  remains  of  that 
unwholesome  feast — even  to  the  state- 
room door  standing  like  a white  mat  in 
a frame  behind  him. 

Like  Tito  on  that  other  moonlit  night 
of  crisis,  Greaves  was  “crazy”,  now.  He 
was  striding  toward  that  door  when  the 
match  went  out;  in  the  darkness  I heard 
the  guarding  chair  thrust  aside,  the  soft 
impact  of  that  exemplary  “watcher  by 
the  threshold”  tumbling  down,  and  the 
o|>ening  of  the  door. 

Things  pulled  me  two  ways — inward 
— out  on  deck.  I was  out  on  deck  when 
Greaves  re-emerged,  bearing  Mary  Erd 
wrapped  in  a merchant-captain’s  great- 
coat in  his  arms.  It  was  pre|K)ster- 
ous  for  him  to  think  he  could  carry  even 
her,  for  he  had  no  flesh  or  sinew  on  him, 
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and  his  knees  bent  in.  But  when  I put 
out  my  hands  for  that  bundle  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  face  drove  me  off. 

He  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  to  do, 
where  to  go,  how  to  act.  I was  almost 
as  bad.  In  face  of  the  gigantic  mysteri- 
ousness of  things  we  stoc^  there  and 
talked  in  calm  voices. 

“You  were  afraid  of  this  from  the  very 
beginning,”  I said. 

“Yes.  I told  you  the  ‘chief’  thought 
she  must  be  in  Croode’s  boat.  What  I 
didn’t  tell  you  was  that  I spoke  Croode’s 
boat  ten  minutes  after  that,  myself. ...” 

There  we  stood,  like  two  gawks. 

“Good  Heavens  alive,  man!”  I broke 
out. 

The  tottering  idiot  thought  again  that 
I was  going  to  rob  him.  He  swayed  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  along  the  deck.  As 
I caught  up  I saw  Mary  Erd’s  eyes  open 
and  rest  on  the  ear  and  fever-crinkled 
cheek  of  her  bearer.  I heard  a whisper 
hovering  over  her  lips: 

“Edward  Greaves.  . . . Edward!” 

He  battled  to  keep  up.  On  my  word, 
he  was  like  a tippler  trying  to  fool  a 
policeman. 

“Edward — is — is  everything  all  right? 
You’re  here?  You  won’t  let  any — any- 
thing—?” 

He  sucked  at  his  paper  cheeks. 

“I’m  tired,  Edward.  I’ve  been 
frightened.  And  I’ve  had  to  do  awful 
things — awful  things.  I’ve  played  tricks 
with  the — the  dead.” 

And  there  went  the  blighted,  trans- 
figured fool,  puflSng  and  teetering  down 
the  plank  toward  Two  in  the  Bush — a 
skeleton  bearing  a skeleton  in  his  arms 
and  muttering,  “Yes,  Mary;  Mary, 
yes — ” in  a silly  way. 

I was  the  one  fit  one  among  the  three, 
and  I was  the  one  to  lag.  As  I lagged, 
midway  of  the  market-square,  where  the 
measures  of  a “fox-trot”  came  down 
faintly  from  the  yellow  windows  on  the 
hill,  my  eye  caught  the  shadow  of  a 
creature  of  the  night,  making  off,  not  un- 
accompanied, into  the  velvet  cavern  of  a 
by-street.  That  was  Tito,  conqueror  of 
the  seSi.  • • • 
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AMERICA  GOES  BACK  TO  WORK 


VI ^UK  METin^f!  NOHTmVEST 


BY  EOTVARD  m;NRKBl^>Rr> 


IF  Some  <3ive  to  “Tlat  is  Awerica  going  bai?fe  to 

Ibe  ti’pnfoWjJ'  Kfixtii-  work?”  some*ono  rises  at  onneJfeO  ii^fejiiei 

AVTsi,'  I Vtisit;  I - After  tT^t'U^e  thoysa/ifJ  milers  nit 

“kno%f|C&^  ttie  y<*ii«Sv  aOr>««i{  ibe  th^  isi^'in  the  fii^t 

Tlie  long  f>rnflg^,n!oml  nigi  Jerntoi*  r bnlf  of  ttMl«  yewr  thhtk 

eoliv^.?  |>fiws»njger  tToiOs  whieti  ^ilji;ji  ins  ; ihwt  l gart 

aiii Y o*} t'  M 'ttiiS;  ClMesfio-;''  :hiilrf«tiiJ^  tfttiilk ’:•  ; : not 

exti‘n4^,MfnYif>uke  with'fjegnjjOr^' 

tVes^em  Rinu  to  the  {ireat  o«v  .FniM'‘t-  luxtiiy  loijifstrigjf.  ns  Ifto 

ikiijiHl  eoootry.  It  is tgVtlVfevtmr  greater  aJOl  (jleastun  atttrvnjolfftf^^^v^l^^^  far 
Nnrliiwest.  stretthing  buf'k : from;  itvV  ; tln^n  their  fair  share  «>f  raw 

gateway  of  ;^(,  FatfT  nOtl  of  Apwiie-  m and  fetgtr;.  % greHt 

apoHs.  tliat  We  stialf  W’tftt':  WS  Strikes  ftf.  the  e0.ll;-rhthgr^Y  steel- 

of  AjinTieo  giniig  hacfe  :ttt  m the  aral  tin:*  raf1o>ad^^  hanging 

elapi^{^  sliiti's  of  Afinne^itviv  the  B like  tiOep  htaek  ehmds  o\’t>r  the  Veiy 
kotas.  Montiina,  ItlHhuandAVasjiiugton.  face  of  the  h»<‘k  of.  all  thejsij 


k-jfromjvltf 

rtinA.*  ‘than ; .; their:  ■•faif :;  s 

hate  of  raw 

:tl  or,AY»ttii.e-';’'Vti 

tinttirjajs.  wnd;  'fetiiorj;''''%'i 

ith ' the  greHt 

■Ihks-j'irtH^e::;.  'S; 

frikes  f if.  the  eonlrrhitiigJ 

the  steel- 
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the  okl 

.<tfli  is  fe^venmi',  the  s[>irit  a ckHninit^it 
f^eofyle  wfjo  Imve  l>een  iJiroii^b  a 
op>iiet^  meutai  and  ph^^sl<*ak  is 
»:inc^  r^asj>t'rt  itself. 

One  mig^  easiit>^  l»ave  spent  ihia 
eotire  hvvelv^nHnntii  in  our  Northwest 
arhl  haw  ifaile^l  this  deffiet  aiiJ 

tjii^  better  ^11 1 •>(  iiitikr- 

lying  the  entire  That  ik  the 

me  corner  nf  ^nir  land  whh 
still  sita  among  its  greatei»t  perplexitiesv 
In  all  prolnibiUty  lite  is  in 

many  ways  the  ; i 
newest  comer  of  ' 
iiiiTcivUiziation—  fl|||^^ 
tIuU  h O S t flC: 
h^t  few  M the 
ii  i n g mt 

(iemess  w jib  in 
thcUoUedStidea 
-^has  tOilo 
^v^th  iit  w liil  e 
even  w’Hhm  Hs  . 
lK5nle.es  t he  easr- 
uai  I ti  lt  1 y 
II  n o h K e r v a n t 
i r g y muy  ^ee 

eriecf  its 


irnighf  easily  halt'  been  stolen  fnem 
Salmiy  ivr  N^ewbxiryport,  or  the  clfler 
iVrtlaud^  and  set  ilown  ainong  the! 
slatidy  pines  wliii'h  face  the WillmneUc; 
Aml  as  Portbm  g^>es,  so  gxr  the  older 
Oregon  imviiSt  the:  capital 
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shiw|!l4;i  tlie.  !‘g^o^ml  Vnfch  sui'h  a frtH.Dtiatioiif  alnwst,,  If 

Vvlifeti  ; ^ lor  »ot'  ai^i  -friflHs  l>ropif>rti<»n» 

* ,^i‘ljictJ4  4^  ooUf to  her  sw!0  : . 

strjijje?’  ,’iJi'4^^  rf^^’tlinj^  V Eve;a  as  has 

Itistor}':*  Ri  iiiA  he.  flinjss  to  say  aitaincrl  isn  niiNm  industiial  strenglJi. 

thst  R twijrhflve  iVade  A -single  oiie  of  Iter  seypFOl  ship^^  is 

vatly<^*'  wO  , reputwi  to.  hyy^'i’  IrtpR  ftno^i^hth 

«;l)f^  i5;jfff4>attly  fia.t»a|4e  <*f  the,,  steel  shifH  f*i,nfifi;vit!iwi  by  the 

eiifc.)f;eij<tts  pryjiteasantiirte  filjiteil  States  |Tt  i^ 

She  is  'not  apt  dis-.  were  .gwd  i<r>p<  sb 

agT^'enl^fe  Stf  ilxf  re^’onisX  One  »)f  thenb 

near  fnture  at  this  insiy  foisr  rouod-tfips  abwjsti;^  t Allanf ie 

t»‘ jolt  dPSvp  ns  td  btdpM  ^ Wp  a siPi^le  huPr  for 

f he  Hoijdy  , tpisp(le/:;  it  rep8dri^i,v  vt  : record  sn  our 

tliat  . in^f  pnfeh!^  Mlnf;  j^Tpe  ; eniergraity  merchant 

IiIiWSaoI  defeat,  .are,  gradually  retonii-  nhifinev  , . ’ . , . 

Inir  ilH'-hVs<dve*vi  . • ‘vf  WritS  thrhsf  into  tbfs  job,*’  jsiys 

jess  tjjanlbgicjd.  lint. her  ipaij^  the  .man  ypho  hc^ftik'il  it;  . IJiK  .nhttie'v  is 

urf*  also  reforming  ^ ^ilfinuier  ^nd  he  was  a lobifa^rnian  leitlV 

thf  Father;  generm^;  ruihie : ,Asso-  ' a rOnitatiop  !(;«■  fo,n4  awl  resWire^ful- 

eiab^  I’ndiistrie^  |*e  .given  pess  before  he,  iMjeanie:  a sb^p^)u'jh^t;r^ 

the  -Mb^ahiitge  of  sm^  v We  : .started  'in  f»s;  e 

g(meFpu.«  leadewhij*,  they  Pught  eyetitti-  February,  1910*  to  build  l>r(ats,  sbivpfv 

nllyi  tb  wake  iisin.«ief;ya-  heenuse  we  had  fnjled  tp  bny^  anj’.  \Ve 

tvvC:  lis^is,  Ipt  us  say,  FUihulelphjH;  had  been  trying  to  bt^  in  Ix^ndon-^ 
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Jlrtf  a|rt%iy  iMMifs'-^tnori?  Ihim  tons  #ji?n<3- 

«>VTltf  t!l<"rtiJr-^lMit'  ^ t-OHlri- 

iV  littiy  fWi  A ;in<|  |jol,  |i<?p  hpt'ioix  H\  4J«>  is«rw 

■■inarititi.— . • : .■'  ‘ ,, ■';'/■ 

lypcitl  ii^f  #olijv  At  sni  'rio-jilin-  'ilirv  hig  i^hipyrirtl  sla'nisia  'Wl^. 

grgiA  <1  <feliincx^  We  wiiWn  t <i|tH'dlc  J Is  lA.OOO  workers  have  iJjsj>erse»J  llivin- 

(•h*«<gh.  jv  ilia  selves  ki  ihc  foiir  rsonjera  ttf  the;  ianU- 

tiiiildifig  of  oMr  Bui.  Avg  lao  Iiua;^.  gime  the  <4iicr 

ifAuti»t  iKii  fifSl  boat  bni}(i<*rs  of  t>eatUe;  perl)fit>i5  tk 

kuitt;.:  ilie::;’K<)fr>v'j!^ihiiS;/:'eatiie/:'fl{Mit^-  -/'ikyaars  ;lt)' k)«ie  t he- Ho^ 

awti  tCKilc  lief  AvUik^ ai  tbe  fpsiet  thtiitJer  ja>»t  the  tar  Korthwest 

; JMst  ;iilk«  ■.  ;tnitisft>rniedi.kiRk.;ibht! ;iufo;':k'' 
'kiftkAjfe  ^t■ent*■f^)^^h<tilKti^^;'w|tk^J  tliewK'JijeHt&l 

kikfiwkwfe;yefy>,aas^  . '■  dustrhd  ■ ■ otforf:"  bilfgW; si^e; 

',  t»erfMt{s«v  ;;:,'tf  A;  i:  Rhty  V 1»C:V 

lawi  and  liiKI'diwvn  6 ve  shipways  eiiti  ik  te  ribmnate  npou  tfie  {K'rhia* 

■ t^ekb  krejf.  thkeiptijiiete?^  d«i^i  t iat; ; ■ 

'ytiH'-wifb;  :!l.hat'-ait'|ittia--W^v^jyiMb?vi?|itwr.:.-kiJWA|HA^^ 

piHg  Baapti^^ikterwi  iwiy4(i'^yebj|t?rtes 

ns  w’eli.  t\e  got  itie  Wst  e*|uipmenb  "‘B  ill  the  slppyerAr  ever  liegin  Wor^^ 
tlxft  best'  ehgibeS;  W’km:  to  set  again?” youyiiitjjjtk,  *‘it  yg  il^ 

theirt  aU  op;  '' h Ih^itaks 

auii  before  we^  t»eAy  dtftKr  W Ishbrner  iolhttJttvsi  to  «|C  jus  eofcirt' 

vvas  kftcnvu  {pi  tlii?  best  all  rOpntl  ship-  tvillingnes-s  to  help  M'lieve  iht*  grefd 
biiikler  in  the  eiitire  larirl.  . ; . hutiOuWiiie  railfpJhl  aWi^s  , i>;Kl«y  bjT 
Jiventually  w'v*  iurneil  put  si'yeiity-tive  hiiildirig  freight  ears  lii  utpltiple  , liwk 
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<luctioo>  V’ery  iqucls  JliB  tiuilt  tllfe  alHicisi  jieip^tUaf  fefcoi* 
ships.  'JHie  timlwr  vwts  lianilf  : Our  isifertliw^ 

uud  the  metal!i--^not  ^ heiiVjt'; j>t^  and  Sfititdy  iodastrially  at  aaj'  mih. 

of  the  uv^eni^?  frt;i^(hi  tfar---H^Pld  We  thesie  days  <if 

taihly  tyansporleti  aiiross  0^*-  tl’Alepei  But  ijiat 

ui  less  iQnqage  than  the  phi les  and  is  ntd  in  those  griiat 

giwlers  ;for- . shijys.  Mi»re<iver,  jviiiiipg  caihps  is.  morej^v&fieii 

Seattle  hillds  a ra flier  detinile  idea  Hia«  it  ;ye.0^^  i.s  tathof 

for  a cpilirigppnll^  Ikw  She  .says  Iw'c^tise^  of  their 

thaVthe  «»al  round  ahtmt  her  is  partieu-  OfH^atwrs  ih  ew>plhyiug  h 

Jafly  sillied  for  furnaeest  Whilp  picked  iResV,  and.  Veiy?  earefidly  Jiaiid- 

tiphi#  siihi^idn'iy  pf  ■ Wfirkahtp^^  liiiirjri^  wen  w)io 

..WWther  .dr  hPt  ^he  beepaat  a are;^w  to  liriug  their 'Candhes  witlv 

jjofiler  of  the  steel  indvtsl'ry  is  S0D  a thedv  intft  tlje  Tdalitt  lUopnM  Vr'ill  he 

ge«(al  deal  of  {p>  Open  hhW  aecepted|v  and  inp.st 

jlciiejid,  U|><iii  utAti**  Aifht^  thin^  fhah  ; seArehiijgtS^XUtin.y  M 
fuel  aud  :.pyf;.:;,.-'^ldst  of  these  >>111  c?otnie  inilustflol  tword*. 
niore  or  :hws  'Chi^y  ^ fs  that  felrh  I think  that  is  eminentlj’ 

of  hdiifF^;  y|f-  ileiisiju  fair.  Withffat  hny  ■ par^^  leaning , 

of  she  s^tis  toward  fii?  enipJoygr!*  • t..^idh  td  ific. 

liitter  to  ha  ye  learw^l  i <tuo.sli^«ti,  1 thii»k  t hat  he  ha.s  quite,  as 

she  inay  lie.  ahfe  tc^stahilize  hc'rself  in  mutdi  i?f  U ri{0it  fo^  a elt'an 

a;  record  i>p  tlio  part 

port  of  glx'wihg  hiiportuii^^^  l-^PU?  woiher  hah  lo  tJlaiui  such,  rf 
larity  eHijdt|yii;^^*and  tins  hisi 

Biitveyeb  if^^  is  nPtyfiefahni'hg  to  Iw 

fairly  'diflhndh  thihgs^/0^^^  find  as  ah 

hem'lf  surrounded  by  a great  art^  of  big  lxsss.cs  in  the  isoflated  Idaho  Gacnps 
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Uve  ratUep  their  men— 

wWeli  J tHtv«  set  tfrwm  or  l^riee 
IjK'fotv  itt  Ihest*  xwlide^  U.S  alpmst  a 
htiA'ic  neecesilly  filling  all  of 

uur  ^3'^Pnt  which  are 

l^rn  of  pontinuetl  tnisunderslani!ing.s> 
By  dorng  sic),  tht‘y  gain  in  far  mw?  w'iiys 
than  hjiCi 


fioor  of  the  <^nftae»ce  of  the  valley^ 
pf  th^  'M  ami  ihe  Bitten 

■fiyer^. ' -.A . 'i’erj'.'pht  town  wit|t 

a strange  «diii|ktiire  of  ^‘ntx'h  Prcshy- 
lerian  and  French  t .‘amadiaii  stncfe,.  And 
to-^lay  the  CFlathe^id  liJdiaos  still  come 
dovy-it  fnih.'it^  iHiehihg^^^^ 
the'flats 

for  llw>  hitter  t<M?ts  fram'  W'hieh  Biey 
I>itectly  eoM  of  and  cheek-, by-  grind  the  flout  which  ia  itd  jde^ 

jovi'l  with  her  is  Montana.  Although  their  palates,  and  driniing  fearfnl 
Alnhtahtt  has  no  "‘'geiK'tar  strjhe.’v  slm  anttuuits  rd  firen^cr— despite  all  the 
has,  a.  lah'id  record  tlmt  ahndst ' oiitr  pen8Uie.s  of  pothibitmn  nrfd  Indian 
sbdhies  the  heisk  and  piet  wresiiac  one,  df  laws  cortibincd.  They  are  a pi<?t,wreisqiK' 
AVyddhgfon.  Poor  lot,  the  mpn;  swaggering  along  ihe  niain 

can  hardly;  fail  »t  one  and"  the  same  tinife  stTcet^i)  w Iheir  brightly  eDloryd 
to  adnuTtv  sliid  to  j^Vrupathir^^  blankets  folded  dpdtv  their  shoulders. 

Sire  niay  luivg  Ari'^^nlhi,  tiUt  she.  al^  and  the  w’imien  ;sttU  freighllng  their 
has  Butte,  And,  a?'  we  shall;  |i,J^.^»tiy'  nnfioQses  tightly  slrappwl  to  their 
.see.  live  disadvantage  of  ibe  ^ong  rjuitg;  ba(h.s.  Eyim  the  ippdefnnesS  of  payerl 
offsets  the  maiuhild  advaothges  df  the  ..sth'ets  Jind  ojectrig  lights,  two  railroad 
other,  .y  sU4tiort.s;  and  a ^depaet, went  #lore  which 

Mis.scnda  is  one  of  the  pleAs«ihte.st  eoiploys  2SK  iwrstinsi  take  away 

and  oite  of  the  .oisieii  truly  Aw  the  atmosphere  of  this 

iowns  i have  : delightful  Montana 

UBiversily,  i^.  lyiid  hO!h***«i  B*  pO  IptA  this  pew-old  eoinniiinity  of  the 
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and  that  time  not  so  long  ago,  when 
one  Marcus  A.  Daly  swore  by  all  the 
gods  and  the  prophets  that  he  would 
remove  the  state  capital  to  his  own 
newly  founded  town  of  Anaconda. 
Heaven  and  earth  he  moved  toward 
such  an  end.  The  Northern  Pacific 
resisted  the  move.  James  J.  Hill 
favored  it.  The  power  of  his  Great 
Northern  was  thrust  into  the  balance 
against  the  rival  road.  The  Northern 
Pacific — and  Helena — ^won.  The  capital 
stayed  “put.” 

You  could  no  more  write  about 
Montana  to-day  and  ignore  Anaconda 
than  you  could  write  about  France 
and  ignore  Paris.  Only  the  Anaconda 
of  which  I speak  is  not  the  weather- 
beaten and  forlorn  little  smelter  town 
of  that  name  back  among  the  hills,  but 
the  big  copper  corporation  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Daly  properties  and 
which  to-day  b a potent  force  in  the 
politics  of  the  third  largest  state  in 
the  Union.  It  b that  Anaconda  which 
owns,  in  addition  to  its  copper-mines 
and  smelters,  stores,  banks,  railroads — 
and  newspapers,  a plenty.  It  b that 
Anaconda  which  finds  itself  intrenched 
against  a world  of  bitterness  and 
invective — ^with  the  chief  point  of  attack 
in  a battered  Baptist' church  upon  one 
of  the  broad  hill-climbing  streets  of 
desolate  Butte. 

The  Baptbt  church  no  longer  func- 
tions, that  b,  not  in  the  way  set  out 
for  it  in  the  beginning.  The  sayings  of 
Jesus  upon  its  rain-stained  frescoes 
have  been  partly  covered  over  by  those 
of  Karl  Marx.  For  God’s  house  has 
become  a rallying  point  of  men  who 
speak  but  little  of  God,  save  irreverently. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  more  or 
less  quiescent  One  Big  Union,  the 
gently  declining  I.  W.  W.  but  the 
extremely  energetic  Butte  Daily  Bulletin. 
Where  the  racks  which  held  the  hymn- 
books  and  the  prayer-books  once  stood, 
there  stands  to-day  a rack  filled  with 
very  businesslike  rifles.  The  reporters 
and  the  editors  of  the  newspaper  work 
each  day  with  automatic  revolvers 
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beside  their  typewriters  or  in  the  upper 
drawers  of  their  desks.  They  write 
vicioiisly  and  slash  ingly  of  labor,  from 
the  angle  of  an  extreme  right  wing, 
and  they  preach  openly  sovietbm  and 
revolution  for  America. 

Butte  seemingly  b hopeless.  Men 
have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  work 
something  out  of  her — save  ore.  The 
influences  which  dwell  within  her  are 
apparently  incapable  of  self-improve- 
ment, and  they  resent  tremendously 
any  improvement  proffered  from  with- 
out. If  she  could  be  kept  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  it 
might  be  well;  but  thb  cannot  be  done, 
and  her  malicious  influence  spreads 
steadily.  Just  now  it  b already  touch- 
ing Missoula — ^the  clean,  neat,  conserv- 
ative metropolb  of  Western  Montana. 
A Western  Montana  Bulletin  is  being 
planned,  to  be  cut  from  the  same  cloth 
as  the  BuUe  Btdletin,  and  to  breathe  the 
same  sort  of  disorder  and  fire  into  the 
minds  of  the  bewildered  Montanians. 

A week  or  so  before  I reached 
Missoula  the  first  of  the  advance  agents 
of  thb  new  publication  had  slipped  into 
the  small  'city.  He  was  a t^,  slim 
Irbhman,  slick  of  tongue  and  glib  of 
invective,  whose  blue  eyes  blazed  with 
the  sincerity  and  the  fervor  of  his 
soul.  He  preached  revolution  and  the 
soviet — ^not  covertly,  but  openly.  With 
the  intensity  of  a John  Wesley  he 
spoke  of  the  cataclysm  about  to  come. 
He  cast  off  all  restraint  and  breathed 
fire  and  destruction.  . . . Among  his 
auditors  there  in  the  comer  of  the 
Florence  Hotel  lobby  was  an  old  cattle- 
man who  had  driven  down  that  day 
from  his  ranch,  forty  miles  up  in  the 
Bitter  Root  valley,  to  make  hb  bank 
deposits.  The  old  man  was  a Montana 
pioneer,  a hard-headed  Scotch  Presby- 
terian into  the  bargain;  thirty  years 
before  he  found  hb  way  into  that 
pleasant  country.  He  had  settled 
down  and  through  the  hard  labor  of 
hb  brain  and  hb  hands  had  made  a 
real  homestead  for  himself,  whose  broad 
green  acres  and  whose  grazing  kine 
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besix>ke  the  ownership  perhaps  of  $200, 
000  or  $300,000  worth  of  securities 
back  in  the  Missoula  banks. 

The  Scotchman  listened  atto^i- 
tively  to  the  young  Irish  disciple  oi 
freedom,  of  progress;  then  he  stood  and 
spoke  hb  own  mind — ^freely. 

“Three  boys  I had,”  said  he,  simply, 
“and  gave  them  to  my  coimtry.  They 
fought  at  St.  Mihiel  and  through  the 
Argonne  and,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
came  back  to  me.  They  are  with  me 
still.  They  know  guns.  If  revolution 
comes  they  will  fight  for  my  home. 
We  can  do  BO  more  than  die  in  its 
defense.” 

In  the  contour  of  Montana  there  are 
few  level  places;  it  aU  b high  hills  and 
deep  valleys.  Likewise,  there  b no 
level  groimd  for  human  thought.  Neu- 
trality b not  permitted.  It  is  Anaconda 
or  anarchy.  Yoiu:  morning  paper  comes 
to  you — oddly  enough  the  morning 
newspaper  is  the  strength  of  Montana 
journalism — ^tainted  with  the  pr(^a- 
ganda  of  the  one  faction  or  the  other. 
You  read  the  mimeographs  and  the 
electrotypes  and  the  patent-insides  of 
the  copper  industry;  or  of  the  labor 
organizations — all  the  way  from  the 
left  wing  (rf  Townley  and  hb  Non- 
partisan League  through  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  the  bit- 
ter wing  of  Chie  Big  Union,  I.  W.  W., 
Bobhevbm  and  revolution.  For  the 
really  open-minded  man  there  b no 
unprejudiced  press  to  ^ak  to  him. 
He  has  sickened  of  prc^mganda.  He 
abhors  it.  He  turns  in  final  despair  to 
the  national  weeklies  and  the  monthly 
magazines,  which,  no  matter  how  fairly 
or  how  openly  they  may  be  edited, 
give  him  little  or  no  interpretation  ci 
hb  local  problem. 

It  was  with  the  same  sinbter  possi- 
bility in  mind  that  the  versatile  Town- 
ley,  with  his  Nonpartisan  League 
already  implanted  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  the  process  immedbte  un- 
planting in  Minnesota,  set  about  at  the 
beginning  to  have  a thoroughly  con- 


trolled press  of  hb  own,^  Hb  cbiun  of 
papers — several  dailies  and  many,  many 
weekly  publications — are,  first  of  all, 
extremely  well  edited  and  interesting. 
Townley  b far  too  wbe  not  to  know  the 
deadly  effects  of  dull  propaganda.  He 
b himself  a propagandbt  of  real  merit. 
To  carry  hb  message  to  the  little  towns 
of  Minnesota  he  employs  an  aeroplane — 
which  has  a definite  advertbing  value 
of  its  own. 

I rode  over  Portland,  Chegon,  in  a 
propaganda  aeroplane.  It  belonged  to 
a new-old  religious  cult,  the  Apostolic 
Faith,  which  b gaining  both  membos 
and  money — and  b exerting  the  last  to 
gain  the  first.  It  has  printing-presses, 
motor  cars,  motor  trucks,  and  the  aero- 
plane in  which  I rede.  Thb  last  b 
called  the  Sky  Piloi,  and  has  the  cross 
and  the  crown  painted  <m  the  under 
surfaces  of  its  planes.  Literally,  it 
carries  the  gospel  to  the  far  comers  of 
(kegon;  the  dominie  b a war-graduate 
aviator  and  ;^aks  with  the  force 
which  comes  from  real  experience. 

It  b a long  cry — ^and  a long  nineteen 
hundred  years — ^from  Christ  and  hb 
dbci^des  toiling  across  the  sands  of 
Judea  to  the  dominie  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith  hitting  up  hb  Curtiss  at  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  Yet  I do  think  that 
old  Soul  of  Tarsus  would  have  loved  a 
De  Haviland  Four,  and  that  even  the 
gentle  John  would  have  seen  a certain 
iquritual  a^>ect  in  a twelve-cylmdered 
motor  car. 

Let  us  come  back  to  Townley  and 
the  Nonpartisan  League.  It  b ea^ 
mough  to  decry  him;  easy  enough  to 
ridicule  both  the  man  and  hb  league. 
One  may  go  deeper.  He  may  investi- 
gate the  failure  of  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Bank  of  Fargo  and  leap  to  the 
rather  unfair  conclusion  that  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  at  Bbmarck  may  be  at 
any  time  in  simUar  straits.  I myself 
shall  refuse,  however,  to  believe  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  b not  a particularly 
impressive  organization  at  first  sight — 
that  bank,  housed  in  an  abandoned 
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automobile  warehouse  in  the  rather 
forlorn  capital  town  of  North  Dakota. 
But  it  does  have  its  strong  points. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  I think,  is  the 
fact  that  it  accepts  no  direct  deposits 
from  the  residents  of  the  state.  It  is 
a central  institution,  if  you  please,  a 
sort  of  Federal  Reserve  institution, 
with  a single  great  commonwealth  as 
its  bailiwick.^  And  with  such  a baili- 
wick— ^to  say  nothing  of  such  a backer— 
it  should,  and  probably  will,  have  a 
continued  strength  just  so  long  as  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  care  to  con- 
tinue its  existence. 

But  remember,  if  you  will,  however, 
that  state  banking  is  but  one  tenet  of 
the  Nonpartisan  League  program — 
which  aims  to  ease  the  marketing 
conditions  for  the  grain-raising  and  the 
stock-raising  electorates  of  our  North- 
west. In  its  eyes  the  question  of 
milling  is  hardly  less  important  than 
that  of  banking;  and  so,  being  entirely 
consistent,  it  already  has  bought  a small 
flouring-mill  at  Drake  and  has  plans  for 
a much  larger  plant  of  the  same  sort  at 
Fargo  already  under  consideration. 

To  gain  a proper  perspective  for  you 
on  this  grain  situation  of  the  North- 
west, let  me  give  you  a paragraph  of 
explanation  of  the  entire  system — as  it 
was  given  to  me  by  an  extremely  open- 
minded  and  fair-minded  milling  expert 
of  Minneapolis.  It  may  give  you,  as  it 
gave  me — an  entire  novice  even  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  elaborate  processes 
by  which  American  wheat  is  marketed — 
a sort  of  primary  insight  into  them. 

“ In  order  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  to-day,”  he  says,  “you  must 
remember  that  the  whole  process  of 
handling  what  is  now  undergoing  re- 
adjustment after  the  complete  disloca- 
tion of  all  ordinary  methods  as  a 
result  of  war-time  control.  For  three 
years  the  marketing  of  wheat  was 
based  on  the  federal  government’s 
guaranty  of  a minimum  price  to  the 
farmer,  and  on  the  pledge  of  the 
government,  through  its  oflScial  agency, 
the  Grain  Corporation,  to  buy  at  the 


established  price  any  wheat  not  dis- 
posed of  through  commercial  channels. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  for  many 
months  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
government  guaranty,  on  June  1st  last, 
the  market  price  of  wheat  had  been 
much  higher  than  the  guaranty,  and 
farmers  were  getting  $2.50  and  more  a 
bushel  for  wheat  which,  before  the 
war,  they  gladly  sold  for  80  or  90  cents. 

“As  a result  of  the  high  prices  which 
have  prevailed  since  1914,  the  farmer 
has  been  growing  to  feel  himself  in- 
creasingly independent  of  the  grain 
trade.  He  has  always,  and  traditionally, 
been  more  or  less  actively  hostile  to  the 
great  terminal  grain  companies  which 
buy  and  store  his  wheat,  on  the  ground 
that,  whenever  a rising  piarket  showed 
heavy  profits  in  wheat,  the  grain  com- 
panies appeared  to  make  most  of  the 
money;  but  until  recently  he  has 
been  largely  dep>endent  on  these  same 
grain  companies  for  his  very  existence. 

“The  reasons  for  this  state  of  de- 
pendence have  been  simple.  Wheat  in 
the  Northwest  is  all  harvested  during 
a period  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  in 
the  summer.  The  average  farmer  has 
storage  facilities  inadequate  to  take 
care  of  his  crop,  and,  moreover,  until 
recently,  he  was  generally  more  or  less 
behind  the  game  financially.  He  could, 
of  course,  borrow  a certain  amoimt  of 
money  on  the  security  of  his  harvested 
wheat;  but  wheat  on  the  farm,  stored 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  insure  full 
protection,  and  generally  a long  distance 
from  the  mill — ^the  only  place  where  it 
can  be  used — ^has  never  been  regarded 
as  first-rate  collateral.  The  flour  mills 
themselves  could  not  possibly  buy  up 
the  entire  crop  at  harvest  time,  and 
store  it  through  the  year  until  they 
could  gradually  grind  it  all  into  flour; 
and  even  if  they  could  have  done  so, 
the  dumping  of  such  immense  quantities 
of  wheat  on  the  market  at  one  time 
would  necessarily  have  depressed  the 
price  to  a point  where  the  farmer  would 
have  seen  all  his  profits  utterly  wiped  out. 

“The  grain  trade  held  the  bag  for 
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the  farmer,  first,  by  purchasing  his 
wheat  for  cash,  and  paying  him  a good 
price  for  it,  and  seecmd,  by  storing  it 
imtil  the  mills  were  ready  to  use  it. 
The  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  alone  have  together  some  ninety- 
four  grain  elevators,  with  a storage 
capacity  of  about  ninety-five  million 
bushels — enough  to  hold  at  one  time 
fully  one-eighth  of  the  average  total 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  The 
big  grain  concerns  were  entirely  able  to 
manage  the  financii^  that  baffled  the 
farmer,  because  grain  held  in  their 
great  terminal  elevators  was  the  best 
for  collateral. 

“Ctf  course,  if  the  price  wheat  went 
up  after  the  farmer  had  sold  it,  the 
grain  company  got  the  benefit  of  the 
advance,  often  sharing  it  with  the 
flour  miller;  and  it  is  this  that  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  farmer’s 
hostile  attitude.  Frequent  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  farmers  to  organise 
co-operative  elevator  companies,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  successful,  but 
too  often  the  result  has  been  just  the 
opposite,  and  an  ill-judged  tendency  to 
speculation,  or  unfamiliarity  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  wheat  market,  has 
brought  disaster  on  the  farmer  stock- 
holders. 

“The  recent  prosperity  of  the  farmcsrs 
of  the  Northwest,  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  from  100  to  200  per  crat  in 
the  selling  prices  of  their  products,  has 
made  many  of  them  feel  that  if  the 
machinery  for  merchandising  their  grain 
could  once  be  set  up,  they  could  be 
entirely  indep^dent  of  the  established 
grain  trade.  The  Nonpartisan  League 
was  quick  to  see  the  opportunity  this 
feeling  gave  it.  Using  the  analogy  of 
the  co-operative  elevator  company,  it 
has  told  the  farmers  that,  if  the  state 
can  control  the  marketing  of  wheat 
and  the  milling  of  it  into  flour,  the 
profits,  speculative  and  otherwise,  of 
the  middle-men  will  be  eliminated, 
and  the  farmer  himself  will  get  the 
full  benefit  of  whatever  price  the  flour 
consumer  has  to  pay. 


“This  argument  sounds  exceedingly 
well,  particularly  to  the  farmer  wlm 
sees  double  profits  for  himself  from  his 
wheat.  Its  weaknesses,  on  which, 
needless  to  say,  the  Townley  forces  do 
not  dwell,  are,  first,  that  no  state  has 
ever  shown  any  ability  to  market  whe^ 
profitably  either  to  itself  or  to  anyone 
dse;  second,  that  the  cost  of  the  state 
marketing  machinery,  reflected  back 
in  increased  taxes,  takes  from  the  farmer 
a good  de^  more  than  he  appears  to 
get  out  of  it;  and  third,  that  the  state 
agency  is  at  a hopeless  disadvantage  in 
trying  to  market  wheat  or  flour  out- 
side the  limits  of  its  own  territory, 
which,  for  an  immense  surplus-pro- 
ducing state  like  North  Dakota,  is  a 
fatal  handicap.’’ 

Wheat  is  the  body  and  almost  the  soul 
of  North  Dakota.  When  Townley  talks 
in  terms  of  wheat — of  growing  or  elevar 
toring  or  milling — ^he  rouses  its  electorate 
to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  while  the  gen- 
tlemanly ushers  pass  through  the  haU 
and  secure  pledges  of  annual  membership 
in  the  N.  P.  L.,  at  sixteen  dollars  the 
year.  And  in  the  lobby  one  sees  speci- 
men sacks  of  flour  from  the  new  state- 
owned  and  state-operated  flouring-mill 
at  Drake. 

For  North  Dakota  has  not  only 
actually  accomplished  her  bank  and 
her  first  mill,  but  has  plans  for  a far 
larger  mill  at  Fargo  unda*  way.  As  to 
the  first  venture  at  Drake,  expert 
opinion  differs  widely.  Even  North 
Dakota’s  own  state  auditor  put  out 
a report  quite  recently  which  said 
that  the  mill  had  operated  through  the 
first  twwty-six  days  of  its  existence  at 
a net  loss  of  $7,440.  Whereupon  the 
secretary  of  state  hired  an  auditor  of 
his  own,  who  promptly  got  out  a report 
saying  that  the  profits  of  the  enterjwise 
in  that  time  had  been  $2,349.  There 
was  some  slight  dispute  between  the 
two  auditors  as  to  what  portions  of 
the  salaries  of  the  State  Industriid 
Commission  which  operates  the  mill 
should  be  charged  against  its  operatimi. 
The  issue  became  academic  and  indi- 
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vidiia].  And  what  is  the  ordinary  man 
to  do  anyway  when  expert  auditors 
quarrel? 

The  answer  is  that  the  poor  <dd 
ordinary  man  pays  anyway  in  his  tax- 
lulls — no  matter  who  is  right.  That  the 
quarrel  in  the  Bismarck  capitol  was  but 
academic  after  all  was  shown  to  the 
North  Dakota  taxpayer  when  his  1919 
state  taxes  went  up  to  117  per  cent, 
over  those  of  the  preceding  years. 
Thai  it  was  that  he  knew  that  he  owned 
a state  flour  mill — perhaps  ten  or  a 
dozen  or  a hundred  of  them. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to 
let  the  implication  stand  that  the 
greatly  increased  taxes  of  North  Dakota 
after  a year  of  control  by  the  Non- 
partisan League  were  entirely  due  to 
its  fads  or  follies.  In  that  twelvemonth 
the  state  enacted  a very  generous  bonus 
payment  for  its  boys  who  had  gone  into 
the  war  overseas,  greatly  increased  its 
school  appropriations  and,  like  eveiy 
private  business,  found  its  ordinary 
costs  of  operation  greatly  added  imto. 
These  undoubtedly  contributed,  and 
contributed  largely,  to  its  tax  budgets. 
But  its  average  citizen  might  not 
differentiate  quite  so  sharply  on  these 
things.  And  the  result  undoubtedly 
has  been  to  cause  an  appreciable  loss  of 
strength  for  the  Nonpartisan  League 
movement  in  the  commonwealth  where 
it  attained  its  first  real  hold. 

In  the  meantime  Townley  plans  to 
march  upon  Montana  and  upon  Minne- 
sota. Particularly  upon  the  last  state. 
For  not  only  is  Minnesota  vastly 
richer  than  any  of  her  sister  states  of  our 
Northwest,  but  she  is  vastly  more 
industrial.  To  translate  vague  state- 
ment into  definite:  in  a northern 
county  of  Minnesota  are  tbe  richest 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States — one  of  the  richest  ore-fields,  if 
not  the  very  richest,  of  all  the  world. 
It  has  been  proposed  long  ere  this  that 
a tonnage  tax  be  placed  upon  every  ton 
of  that  ore  that  was  mined  and  sold. 
Such  a tonnage  tax  Pennsylvania  once 
succeeded  in  pdacing  upmn  her  anthra- 


cite. Sudi  a tax  two  Minnesota 
legislatures  have  already  passed;  and 
two  Minnesota  governors  (Johnson  and 
Bumquist)  vetoed  it.  A properly 
Townleyized  governor  would  not  veto 
a third  bill  of  that  sort;  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  in  Minnesota  it  does  not 
even  need  a Townleyized  legislature  to 
pass  one. 

With  such  a tax  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota would  be  in  a fair  p>osition  indeed 
to  indulge  in  state  oi>eration  of  wheat- 
marketing utilities — to  a large  degree. 
They  might  be  vastly  unprofitable, 
yet  the  burden  of  their  expiense  would 
not  fall  up>on  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmers — ^but  chiefly  upmn  the  stock- 
holders of  a large  steel  corpKiration  with 
its  headquarters  in  lower  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  farmer  would  have  no 
burdens,  only  benefits.  At  least  so 
Townley  argues,  and  not  alone  with  the 
subtlety  of  p)ersonal  phrase  and  ability, 
but  with  his  well-built  propaganda 
mechanisms  which  we  have  already 
noticed. 

Let  me  digress  into  the  neighboring 
state  of  South  Dakota,  for  a moment. 
South  Dakota  has  been  neither  blind 
nor  asleep  to  the  pbilanderings  of 
Townley  with  her  twin  sister  to  the 
north.  Long  ago  she  saw  for  herself 
that  against  the  insatiable  Townley  and 
his  mass  of  communistic  projects  the 
professional  {X>liticians  of  the  old  fine 
party  organizations  were  offering  noth- 
ing whatsoevCT.  These,  while  dis- 
coursing feverishly  up>on  the  iniquities 
of  tbe  Nonpmrtisan  League  and  linking 
it  with  every  sort  of  sovietism,  from 
Bokbevism  to  the  even  wilder  plans  of 
I.  W.  W.,  put  forward  no  progressive  or 
constructive  measures  with  which  to 
combat  the  somewhat  fascinating 
pictures  of  commtmistic  px>ssibilities. 
South  Dakota  saw  all  these  things, 
heard  them,  and  realized  their  full 
import  to  her  own  precious  adjacent 
self,  and,  in  the  l^iguage  of  the  street, 
she  immediately  “beat  Townley  to  it.” 
Her  legblature,  sitting  in  her  capital 
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city  of  Pierre,  adopted  amendments  to 
her  constitution  not  only  providing 
room  in  that  document  for  all  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League  ideas,  but  even 
exceeding  the  wildest  dreamings  of 
that  organization  by  providing  for  the 
state  development  and  operating  control 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  other  water 
powers  within  its  boundaries. 

Incidentally,  I think  that  it  was  in 
this  last  measure  that  South  Dakota 
has  shown  a genuine  vision;  a real 
foresight,  if  you  please.  I have  lived 
in  the  state  of  New  York  to  see  our 
water  powers — ^the  state’s  great  birth- 
right— sold  for  mere  messes  of  pottage, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Not  only  that, 
but  a statute  provbion  passed  at  Albany 
preventing  the  state  from  selling  the 
water  power  generated  at  the  various 
locks  of  its  new  barge-canal — a power 
which  should  easily  bring  from  $3,500,- 
000  to  $4,000,000  annually  to  its  coffers. 

True  it  is  that  South  Dakota,  follow- 
ing a fashion  in  British  legislation, 
made  its  radical  constitutional  amend- 
ments merely  permissive;  not  definitely 
effective:  thb  year  or  any  other  stated 
year.  In  fact,  that  is  the  irritating  rub 
to  Townley  and  his  followers.  The 
psychological  effect  of  the  amendments 
was  not  alone  to  gratify  the  impulsive 
desires  of  the  electorate,  but  to  shut  the 
Nonpartisan  League  out  of  the  state; 
if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  a long 
time  to  come.  Herein  would  seem  to  lie 
a lesson  to  Minnesota,  to  Montana  and 
the  other  states  of  the  Northwest 
immediately  threatened  with  Townley- 
ism.  Remember  that  the  mere  as- 
semblage of  invective  will  not  defeat 
the  man,  any  more  than  attempts  to 
minimize  his  strength  or  his  ability. 
These  are  poor  shifts  indeed. 

We  Americans  are  very  prone  to  let 
our  prophecies  be  colored  by  our 
prejudices.  How  easy!  And  then,  how 
sad  and  violent  the  awakening!  And 
how  pitiful!  Let  us  not  indulge  in  too 
roseate  dreams  aboul;  the  immediate  or 
lasting  defeat  of  Townley  and  his 
Nonpartisan  League.  He  may  be,  as 


has  been  suggested,  a second  Jerry 
Simpson  translated  into  the  newest 
Kansas.  But  he  might  be  the  fore- 
nmner  of  a new  era.  Yet  I think  that 
if  the  Northwest  would  immediately 
adopt  constructive  methods  of  sane 
reform  he  would  go  down  into  history 
in  the  first  of  these  classifications, 
rather  than  in  the  second.  It  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  as  I have  been  told, 
that  reforms  are  not  easily  accom- 
plished in  the  grain  trade — to  come  to 
the  topic  closest  to  the  heart  of  Townley 
and  his  foUowers.  It  is  probably  true 
that  any  radical  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— as  the  grain  exchange  of  that 
important  city  is  known — would  cause 
violent  reactions  as  far  away  as  the 
grain  exchange  of  Liverpool;  that  the 
city  by  the  Mersey  would  have  to 
share  in  reform  measures  introduced  in 
the  city  by  the  high  falls  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  anywhere  else  in  our  wheat 
growing  and  marketing  sections.  And 
yet  greater  changes  than  these  have 
been  worked,  and  worked  succe.ssfully. 
Speculation  has  not  only  been  curbed 
in  other  industries  than  foodstuffs 
but  turned  into  legitimate  business 
endeavor.  For  witness,  turn  to  any 
man  expert  in  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

In  the  meantime  the  industrial  prob- 
lem of  the  Northwest  remain^  unsolved, 
and  in  its  anarchistic  phases,  as  I saw 
them  at  Butte,  still  most  menacing. 
We  need  to  gaze  and  to  gaze  long  upon 
that  sturdy  figure  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian landowner  of  Missoula.  We  do 
need  the  full  inspiration  of  his  Ameri- 
canism. For  there  is  no  use  of  our 
indulging  in  complacencies  and  self- 
esteem as  to  a regenerate  America  as 
long  as  certain  conditions  within  a 
single  one  of  her  states,  such  as  is 
Montana,  remain  unchanged.  And 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  the 
anarchism  of  labor  to  a single  state,  so 
it  also  may  be  impossible  to  restrict  the 
anarchism  of  corporate  ignorance. 
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WHO  DO  YOU  THINK  DID  IT?  OR  THE  MIXED-UP  MURDER  MYSTERY 


(Done  after  the  very  latest  fashion  in  this  sort  of  thing) 


BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


HE  DINED  WITH  ME  LAST  NIGHT 

The  afternoon  edition  of  the  Metro- 
politan Planet  was  going  to  press. 
Five  thousand  copies  a minute  were 
reeling  oflF  its  giant  cylinders.  A square 
acre  of  paper  was  passing  through  its 
presses  every  hour.  In  the  huge  Planet 
building  wWch  dominated  Broadway 
employees,  compositors,  reporters,  ad- 
vertisers, surged  to  and  fro.  Placed  in 
a single  line  (only,  of  course  they 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  consent  to  it), 
they  would  have  reached  across  Man- 
hattan Island.  Placed  in  two  lines, 
they  would  probably  have  reached 
twice  as  far.  Arranged  in  a procession, 
they  would  have  taken  an  hour  in  pass- 
ing a saloon:  easily  that. 

In  the  whole  vast  building  all  was 
uproar.  Telephones,  megaphones  and 
gramophones  were  ringing  throughout 
the  building.  Elevators  flew  up  and 
down,  stopping  nowhere. 

Only  in  one  place  was  quiet — namely, 
in  the  room  where  sat  the  big  man  on 
whose  capacious,  intellect  the  whole 
organization  depended. 

Masterman  Throgton,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Planet,  was  a man  in, 
middle  life.  There  was  something  in 
his  massive  frame  which  suggested 
massiveness,  and  a certain  quality  in 
the  poise  of  his  great  head  which 
indicated  a balanced  intellect.  His  face 
was  impenetrable  and  his  expression 
imponderable. 

The  big  chief  was  sitting  in  his  swivel 
chair  with  ink  all  round  him.  Through 


this  man’s  great  brain  passed  all  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  held  the 
news  a continent.  Snap  one,  and  the 
whole  continent  would  stop. 

At  the  moment  when  our  story  opens 
(there  was  no  sense  in  opening  it 
sooner),  a written  message  had  just 
been  handed  in. 

The  Chief  read  it.  He  seemed  to 
grasp  its  contents  in  a flash. 

“Good  God!’*  he  exclaimed.  It  was 
the  strongest  expression  which  this 
solid,  self-contained,  semidetached  man 
ever  allowed  himself.  Anything  stronger 
would  have  seemed  too  near  to 
profanity. 

“Good  God!’’  he  repeated,  “Kivas 
Kelly  murdered!  In  his  own  home! 
Why  he  dined  with  me  last  night!  I 
drove  him  home!’’ 

For  a brief  moment  the  big  man 
remained  plunged  in  thought.  But  with 
Throgton  the  moment  of  musing  was 
short.  His  instinct  was  to  act. 

“You  may  go,’’  he  said  to  the 
messenger.  Then  he  seized  the  tele- 
phone that  stood  beside  him  (this  man 
could  telephone  almost  without  stopping 
his  thinking),  and  spoke  into  it  in  quiet 
measured  tones,  without  wasting  a 
word. 

“Hullo,  operator,  put  me  through  to 
two,  two,  two,  two,  two.  Is  that  two, 
two,  two,  two,  two?  Hullo,  two,  two, 
two,  two,  two,  I want  Transome  Kent. 
Kent  speaking?  Kent,  this  is  Throgton 
speaking.  Kent,  a murder  has  been 
committed  at  the  Kelly  residence,  River- 
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side  Drive.  I want  you  to  go  and  cover 
it.  Get  it  all.  Don’t  spare  expense. 
The  Planet  is  behind  you.  Have  you 
got  car-fare?  Right.” 

In  another  moment  the  big  chief  had 
turned  round  in  his  swivel  chair  (at 
least  forty  degrees),  and  was  reading 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  Jerusalem. 
That  was  the  way  he  did  things. 

n 

I MUST  SAVE  HER  UFE 

WITHIN  a few  minutes  Transome 
Kent  had  leaped  into  a car  (a 
surface  car)  and  was  speeding  north 
towards  Riverside  Drive  with  the  full 
power  of  the  car.  As  he  passed  uptown 
a newsboy  was  already  calling:  “Club 
Man  Murdered!  Another  Club  Man 
Murdered ! ” Carelessly  throwing  a cent 
to  the  boy,  Kent  pmehased  a paper  and 
read  the  brief  notice  of  the  tragedy. 

Kivas  Kelly,  a well-known  club  man 
and  hon  vivant,  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  residence  on  Riverside  Drive,  with 
every  indication — or,  at  least,  with  a 
whole  lot  of  indications — of  murder. 
The  unhappy  club  man  had  been  found, 
fully  dressed  in  his  evening  clothes, 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  the 
billiard  room  with  his  feet  stuck  up  on 
the  edge  of  the  table.  A narrow  black 
scarf,  presumably  his  evening  tie,  was 
twisted  tightly  about  his  neck  by 
means  of  a billiard  cue  inserted  in  it. 
There  was  a quiet  smile  upon  his  face. 
He  had  apparently  died  from  strangu- 
lation. A couple  of  bullet  holes  passed 
through  his  body,  one  on  each  side,  but 
they  went  out  again.  His  suspenders 
were  burst  at  the  back.  His  hands  were 
folded  across  his  che-st.  One  of  them 
still  held  a w'hite  billiard  ball.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a struggle  or  of  any 
disturbance  in  the  room.  A square 
piece  of  cloth  was  missing  from  the 
victim’s  dinner  jacket. 

In  its  editorial  columns  the  .same 
paper  discussed  the  more  general  aspects 
of  the  murder.  This,  it  said,  was  the 
third  club  man  murdered  in  the  last 


fortnight.  While  not  taking  an  alarmist 
view,  the  paper  felt  that  the  killing  of 
club  men  had  got  to  stop.  There  was  a 
limit,  a reasonable  limit,  to  everything. 
Why  should  a club  man  be  killed?  It 
might  be  asked,  why  should  a club  man 
live?  But  this  was  hardly  to  the  point. 
They  do  live.  After  all,  to  be  fair, 
what  does  a club  man  ask  of  society? 
Not  much.  Merely  wine,  women,  and 
singing.  Why  not  let  him  have  them? 
Is  it  fair  to  kill  him?  Does  the  gain  to 
literature  outweigh  the  social  wrong? 
The  writer  estimated  that  at  the  rate 
of  killing  now  going  on  the  club  men 
will  all  be  destroyed  in  another  gener- 
ation. Something  should  be  done  to 
conserve  them. 

Transome  Kent  was  not  a detective. 
He  was  a reporter.  After  sweeping 
everything  at  Harvard  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  behind  him,  he  had  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Planet  two  months  before. 
His  rise  had  been  phenomenal.  In  his 
first  week  of  work  he  had  unraveled  a 
mystery,  in  his  second  he  had  imearthed 
a packing  house  scandal  which  had  poi- 
soned the  food  of  the  entire  nation  for  ten 
years,  and  in  his  third  he  had  pitilessly 
exposed  some  of  the  best  and  most 
respectable  people  in  the  metropolis. 
Kent’s  work  on  the  Planet  consisted 
now  almost  exclusively  of  unraveling 
and  unearthing,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  manager  should  turn  to  him. 

The  mansion  was  a handsome  sand- 
stone residence,  standing  in  its  own 
grounds.  On  Kent’s  arrival  he  found 
that  the  police  had  already  drawn  a 
cordon  around  it  with  cords.  Groups 
of  morbid  curiosity  seekers  hung  about 
in  twos  and  threes,  some  of  them  in 
fours  and  fives.  Policemen  were  leaning 
against  the  fence  in  all  directions. 
They  wore  that  baffled  look  so  common 
to  the  detective  force  of  the  metropolis. 
“It  seems  to  me,”  remarked  one  of  them 
to  the  man  beside  him,  “that  there  is 
an  inexorable  chain  of  logic  about  this 
that  I am  unable  to  follow.”  “So  do 
I,”  said  the  other. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Detective 
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Department,  a large  heavy-looking  man, 
was  standing  beside  a gatepost.  He 
nodded  gloomily  to  Transome  Kent. 

“Are  you  bafiSed,  Edwards?”  asked 
Kent. 

“Ba£9ed  again,  Mr.  Kent,”  said  the 
Inspector,  with  a sob  in  his  voice.  “I 
thought  I could  have  solved  this  one, 
but  I can’t.” 

He  passed  a handkerchief  across  his 
eyes. 

“Have  a cigar.  Chief,”  said  Kent, 
“and  let  me  hear  what  the  trouble  is.” 

The  Inspector  brightened.  Like  all 
policemen,  he  was  simply  crazy  over 
cigars.  “All  right,  Mr.  Kent,”  he 
said,  “wait  till  I chase  away  the  morbid 
curiosity  seekers.” 

He  threw  a stick  at  them. 

“Now  then,”  continued  Kent,  “what 
about  tracks,  footmarks,  had  you 
thought  of  them?” 

“Yes,  first  thing.  The  whole  lawn 
is  covered  with  them,  all  stamped 
down.  Look  at  these,  for  instance. 
These  are  the  tracks  of  a man  with  a 
wooden  leg” — Kent  nodded — “in  all 
probability  a sailor,  newly  landed  from 
Java,  carrying  a Singa]x>re  walking 
stick,  with  a tin  whistle  tied  round  his 
belt.” 

“Yes.  I see  that,”  said  Kent  thought- 
fully. “The  weight  of  the  whistle 
weighs  him  down  a little  on  the  right 
side.” 

“Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kent,  a sailor 
from  Java  with  a wooden  leg  would 
commit  a murder  like  this?”  asked  the 
inspector  eagerly.  “ Would  he  do  it  ? ” 

“He  would,”  said  the  Investigator. 
“They  generally  do — ^as  soon  as  they 
land.” 

The  Inspector  nodded.  “And  look 
at  these  marks  here,  Mr.  Kent.  You 
recognize  them,  surely — ^those  are  the 
footsteps  of  a barkeeper  out  of  employ- 
ment, waiting  for  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment to  pass  away — see  how  deeply 
they  sink  in — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Kent,  “he’d  commit 
murder.” 

“There  are  lots  more,”  continued 
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the  Inspector,  “but  they’re  no  good. 
The  morbid  curiosity  seekers  were 
walking  all  over  this  place  while  we 
were  drawing  the  cordon  round  it.” 

“Stop  a bit,”  said  Kent,  pausing  to 
think  a moment.  “ What  about  thumb- 
prints?” 

“Thumb-prints!”  said  the  Inspector, 
“Don’t  mention  them.  The  house  is 
full  of  them.” 

“Any  thumb-prints  of  Italians  with 
that  peculiar  incurvature  of  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  that  denotes  a Sicilian 
brigand?” 

“There  were  three  of  those,”  said 
Inspector  Edwards  gloomily.  “No, 
Mr.  Kent,  the  thumb  stuff  is  no  good.” 

Kent  thought  again. 

“Inspector,”  he  said,  “what  about 
mysterious  women?  Have  you  seen 
any  around?” 

“Four  went  by  this  morning,”  said 
the  Inspector,  “one  at  eleven-thirty,  one 
at  twelve-thirty,  and  two  together  at 
one-thirty.  At  least,”  he  added,  sadly, 
“I  think  they  were  mysterious.  All 
women  look  mysterious  to  me.” 

“I  must  try  in  another  direction,” 
said  Kent.  “Let  me  reconstruct  the 
whole  thing.  I must  weave  a chain  of 
analysis.  Kivas  Kelly  was  a bachelor 
was  he  not?” 

“He  was.  He  lived  alone  here.” 

“Very  good.  I suppose  he  had  in 
his  employ  a butler  who  had  been  with 
him  for  twenty  years — ” 

Edwards  nodded. 

“I  suppose  you’ve  arrested  him?” 

“At  once,”  said  the  Inspector.  “We 
always  arrest  the  butler,  Mr.  Kent. 
They  expect  it.  In  fact,  this  man, 
Williams,  gave  himself  up  at  once.” 

“And  let  me  see,”  continued  the 
Investigator.  “I  presume  there  was  a 
housekeeper  who  lived  on  the  top  floor 
and  who  had  been  stone  deaf  for  ten 
years.” 

“Precisely.” 

“She  had  heard  nothing  during  the 
murder?  ” 

“Not  a thing.  But  this  may  have 
been  on  account  of  her  deafne.ss.” 
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“True,  true,”  murmured  Kent.  “And 
I suppose  there  was  a coachman,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  man,  who  lived  with 
his  wife  at  the  back  of  the  house — ” 

“But  who  had  taken  his  wife  over  to 
see  a relation  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  and  who  did  not  return  until 
an  advanced  hour.  Mr.  Kent,  we’ve 
been  all  over  that.  There’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“Were  there  any  other  persons  be- 
longing to  the  establishment?” 

“There  was  Mr.  Kelly’s  stenographer, 
Alice  Delary,  but  she  only  came  in  the 
mornings.” 

“Have  you  seen  her?”  asked  Kent 
eagerly.  “What  is  she  like?” 

“I  have  seen  her,”  said  the  Inspector, 
“she’s  a looloo.” 

“Ha!”  said  Kent,  “a  looloo!”  The 
two  men  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

“Yes,”  repeated  Edwards  thought- 
fully, “a  peach.” 

A sudden  swift  flash  of  intuition,  an 
inspiration,  leaped  into  the  young  re- 
porter’s brain. 

This  girl,  this  peach,  at  all  hazards 
he  must  save  her  life. 

Ill 

I MUST  BUY  A BOOK  ON  BILLIARDS 

Kent  turned  to  the  Inspector. 

“Take  me  into  the  house,”  he 
said.  Edwards  led  the  way.  The 
interior  of  the  handsome  mansion 
seemed  undisturbed.  “I  see  no  sign  of 
a struggle  here,”  said  Kent. 

“No,”  answered  the  Inspector 
gloomily.  “We  can  find  no  sign  of  a 
struggle  anywhere.  But  then  we  never 
do.” 

He  opened  for  the  moment  the  door 
of  the  stately  drawing-room.  “No 
sign  of  a struggle  there,”  he  said.  The 
closed  blinds,  the  draped  furniture,  the 
covered  piano,  the  muffled  chandelier, 
showed  absolutely  no  sign  of  a struggle. 

“Come  upstairs  to  the  billiard  room,” 
said  Edwards.  “The  body  has  been 
removed  for  the  inquest,  but  nothing 
else  is  disturbed.” 

They  went  upstairs.  On  the  second 


floor  was  the  billiard  room  with  a great 
English  table  in  the  center  of  it. 

But  Kent  had  at  once  dashed  across 
to  the  window,  an  exclamation  on  his  lips. 
“ Ha ! ha !”  he  said,  “ what  have  we  here?  ” 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head  quietly. 
“The  window,”  he  said, in  a monotonous, 
almost  singsong  tone,  “has  apparently 
been  opened  from  the  outside,  the  sash 
being  lifted  with  some  kind  of  a sharp 
instrument.  The  dust  on  the  sill  out- 
side has  been  disturbed,  as  if  by  a man 
of  extraordinary  agility  lying  on  his 
stomach — Don’t  bother  with  that,  Mr. 
Kent.  It’s  always  there.” 

“True,”  said  Kent.  Then  he  cast 
his  eyes  upward,  and  again  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  broke  from  him. 

“Did  you  see  that  trap  door?”  he 
asked. 

“We  did,”  said  Edwards,  “the  dust 
around  the  rim  has  been  disturbed. 
The  trap  opens  into  the  hollow  of  the 
roof.  A man  of  extraordinary  dexterity 
might  open  the  trap  with  a billiard  cue, 
throw  up  a fine  manila  rope,  climb  up 
the  rope  and  lie  there  on  his  stomach.” 

“No  use,”  continued  the  Inspector. 
“For  the  matter  of  that,  look  at  this 
huge  old-fashioned  fireplace.  A man  of 
extraordinary  precocity  could  climb 
up  the  chimney.  Or  this  dumb-waiter 
on  a pulley,  for  serving  drinks,  leading 
down  into  the  maids’  quarters.  A man 
of  extreme  indelicacy  might  rid^  up 
and  down  in  it.” 

“Stop  a minute,”  said  Kent,  “what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  hat?” 

A light  gossamer  hat,  gay  with 
flowers,  hung  on  a peg  at  the  side  of  the 
room. 

“We  thought  of  that,”  said  Edwards, 
“and  w^e  have  left  it  there.  Whoever 
comes  for  that  hat  has  had  a hand  in 
the  mystery.  We  think — ” 

But  Transome  Kent  was  no  longer 
listening.  He  had  seized  the  edge  of  the 
billiard  table. 

“Look,  look,”  he  cried  eage»*ly.  “The 
clue  to  the  mystery!  The  positions  of 
the  billiard  balls ! And  the  score  marked 
upon  the  wall!  The  white  ball  in 
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the  very  center  of  the  table,  and  the 
red  just  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
end  pocket!  The  score  at  ninety-nine 
all!  What  does  it  mean,  Edwards,  what 
does  it  mean?” 

He  had  grasped  Edwards  by  the  arm 
and  was  peering  into  his  face. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  Inspector. 
**I  don’t  play  billiards.” 

“Neither  do. I,”  said  Kent,  “but  I 
can  find  out.  Quick!  The  nearest  book 
store.  I must  buy  a book  on  billiards.” 

With  a wave  of  the  arm,  Kent 
vanished. 

Inspector  Edwards  stood  for  a moment 
in  thought. 

“Gone!”  he  murmured  to  himself 
(it  was  his  habit  to  murmur  all  really 
important  speeches  aloud  to  himself). 
“Now  why  did  Throgton  telephone  to 
me  to  put  a watch  on  Kent?  Ten 
dollars  a day  to  shadow  him!  Why?” 

IV 

THAT  IS  NOT  BILIXABD  CHALK 

Meantime  at  the  Plamt  oflBce 
Masterman  Throgton  was  putting 
on  his  coat  to  go  home. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  an  employee, 
“there’s  a lot  of  green  billiard  chalk 
on  your  sleeve.” 

Throgton  turned  and  looked  the  man 
full  in  the  eye. 

“That  is  not  billiard  chalk,”  he  said, 
“ it  is  face  powder.” 

Saying  which  this  big,  imperturbable, 
self-contained  man  stepped  into  the 
elevator  and  went  to  the  ground  floor 
in  one  drop. 

V 

HAS  ANYBODT  HERE  SEEN  KELLY? 

The  inquest  upon  the  body  of 
Kivas  Kelly  was  held  upon  the 
following  day.  Far  from  offering  any 
solution  of  what  had  now  become  an 
unfathomable  mystery,  it  only  made  it 
deeper  still.  The  medical  testimony, 
though  given  by  the  distinguished 
consulting  expert  of  the  city,  was  en- 
tirely inconclusive.  The  body,  the 


expert  testified,  showed  evident  marks 
of  violence.  There  was  a distinct  lesion 
of  the  oesophagus  and  a decided  ex- 
coriation of  the  fibula.  The  meso- 
denum  was  gibbous.  There  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  flab  in  the  binomium 
and  the  proscenium  was  wide  open. 

One  striking  fact,  however,  was 
decided  from  the  testimony  of  the 
expert — ^namely,  that  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased  was  found  to  contain  half  a 
pint  of  arsenic.  On  this  point  the  cross- 
questioning of  the  expert  by  the  district 
attorney  was  close  and  technical.  Was  it 
unusual,  he  asked,  to  find  arsenic  in  the 
stomach  ? In  the  stomach  of  a club  man, 
no.  W^as  not  half  a pint  a large  quantity? 
He  would  not  say  that.  Was  it  a small 
quantity?  He  should  not  care  to  say 
that  it  was.  Would  half  a pint  of 
arsenic  cause  death?  Of  a club  man, 
no,  not  necessarily.  That  was  all. 

The  other  testimony  submitted  to 
the  inquest  jury  brought  out  various 
facts  of  a substantive  character,  but 
calculated  rather  to  complicate  than  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  The  butler  swore 
that  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder  he 
had  served  his  master  half  a pint  of 
arsenic  at  lunch.  But  he  claimed  that 
this  was  quite  a usual  happening  with 
his  master.  On  cross  examination  it 
appeared  that  he  meant  apollinaris.  He 
was  certain,  however,  that  it  was  half  a 
pint.  The  butler,  it  was  shown,  had  been 
inKivas  Kelly’s  employ  for  twenty  years. 

The  coachman,  an  Irishman,  was 
closely  questioned.  He  had  been  in 
Mr.  Kelly’s  employ  for  three  years — 
ever  since  his  arrival  from  the  old 
country.  Was  it  true  that  he  had  had, 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  a violent 
quarrel  with  his  master?  It  was.  Had 
he  threatened  to  kill  him?  No.  He 
had  threatened  to  knock  his  block  off, 
but  not  to  kill  him. 

The  coroner  looked  at  his  notes. 
“Call  Alice  Delary,”  he  commanded. 
There  was  a deep  sensation  in  the 
court  as  Miss  Delary  quietly  stepped 
forward  to  her  place  in  the  witness  box. 

Tall,  gracefiil,  and  willowy,  Alice 
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Delary  was  in  her  first  burst  of  woman- 
hood. Those  who  looked  at  the  beauti- 
ful girl  realized  that  if  her  first  burst 
was  like  this,  what  would  the  second, 
or  the  third  be  like? 

The  girl  was  trembling,  and  evidently 
distressed,  but  she  gave  her  evidence 
in  a clear,  sweet,  low  voice.  She  had 
been  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  employ  three 
years.  She  was  his  stenographer.  But 
she  came  only  in  the  mornings  and 
always  left  at  lunch  time.  The  question 
immediately  asked  by  the  jury — 
“Where  did  she  generallj  have  lunch?” 
— was  disallowed  by  the  coroner.  Asked 
by  a member  of  the  jury  what  system 
of  shorthand  she  used,  she  answered 
“Pitman’s.”  Asked  by  another  jury- 
man whether  she  ever  cared  to  go  to 
moving  pictures,  she  said  that  she  went 
occasionally.  This  created  a favor- 
able impression.  “Miss  Delary,”  said 
the  district  attorney,  “I  want  to  ask 
if  it  is  your  hat  that  was  found  hanging 
in  the  billiard  room  after  the  crime?” 

“Don’t  you  dare  a.sk  that  girl  that,” 
interrupted  the  coroner.  “Miss  Delary 
you  may  step  down.” 

But  the  principal  sensation  of  the 
day  arose  out  of  the  evidence  offered 
by  Masterman  Throgton,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Planet.  Kivas  Kelly,  he 
testified  had  dined  with  him  at  his 
club  on  the  fateful  evening.  He  had 
afterwards  driven  him  to  his  home. 

“When  you  went  into  the  house 
with  the  deceased,”  asked  the  district 
attorney,  “how  long  did  you  remain 
there  \rith  him?” 

“That,”  said  Throgton  quietly,  “I 
must  refuse  to  answer.” 

“Would  it  incriminate  you?”  asked 
the  coroner,  leaning  forward. 

“It  might,”  said  Throgton. 

“Then  you’re  perfectly  right  not  to 
answer  it,”  said  the  comer.  “ Don’t  ask 
him  that  any  more.  Ask  something  else.” 

“Then  did  you,”  questioned  the 
attorney,  turning  to  Throgton  again, 
“did  you  play  a game  of  billiards  writh 
the  deceased?” 

“Stop,  stop,”  said  the  coroner,  “that 


question  I can’t  allow.  It’s  too  direct, 
too  bmtal;  there’s  something  about 
that  question,  something  mean,  dirty. 
Ask  another.” 

“Very  good,”  said  the  attorney. 
“Then  tell  me,  Mr.  Throgton,  if  you 
ever  saw  this  blue  envelope  before?” 
He  held  up  in  his  hand  a long  blue 
envelope. 

“Never  in  my  life,”  said  Throgton. 

“Of  course  he  didn’t,”  said  the 
coroner.  “Let’s  have  a look  at  it. 
What  is  it?  ” 

“This  envelope.  Your  Honor,  was 
found  sticking  out  of  the  waistcoat 
pocket  of  the  deceased.” 

“You  don’t  say,”  said  the  coroner. 
“And  what’s  in  it?” 

Amid  breathless  silence,  the  attorney 
drew  forth  a sheet  of  blue  paper  bear- 
ing a stamp,  and  read: 

“This  is  the  last  ■will  and  testament  of 
me,  Kivas  Kelly  of  New  York.  I 
leave  everything  of  which  I die  possessed 
to  my  nephew,  Peter  Kelly.” 

The  entire  room  gasjjed.  Noonespoke. 
The  coroner  looked  all  around.  “Has 
anybody  here  seen  Kelly?”  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer. 

The  coroner  repeated  the  question. 

No  one  moved. 

“ Mr.  Coroner,”  said  the  attorney,  “ it 
is  my  opinion  that  if  Peter  Kelly  is 
found  the  mystery  is  fathomed.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  murder  against  a person 
or  persons  unkno'wn,  adding  that  they 
would  bet  a dollar  that  Kelly  did  it. 

The  coroner  ordered  the  butler  to 
be  released,  and  directed  the  issue  of  a 
w'arrant  for  the  arrest  of  Peter  Kelly. 

VI 

SHOW  ME  THE  MAN  WHO  'WORE  THOSE 
BOOTS 

The  remains  of  the  unhappy  club 
man  were  buried  on  the  following 
day  as  reverently  as  those  of  a club 
man  can  be.  None  followed  him  to  the 
grave  except  a few  morbid  curiosity 
seekers  w^ho  sat  on  top  of  the  hearse. 
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The  great  city  turned  again  to  its 
usual  vocations.  The  unfathomable 
mystery  was  dismissed  from  the  public 
mind. 

Meantime  Transome  Kent  was  on 
the  trail.  Sleepless,  almost  foodless, 
and  absolutely  drinkless,  he  was  every- 
where. He  was  looking  for  Peter 
Kelly.  Wherever  crowds  were  gathered 
the  Investigator  was  there,  searching 
for  Kelly.  In  the  great  concourse  of 
the  Grand  Central  Station  Kent  moved 
to  and  fro,  peering  into  everybody’s 
face.  An  oflScial  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  “Stop  leering  into  the 
p)eople’s  faces,”  he  said.  “I  am  un- 
raveling a mystery,”  Kent  answered. 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  man, 
“I  didn’t  know.” 

Kent  was  here,  there  and  every- 
where, moving  ceaselessly,  pro  and  con, 
watching  for  Kelly.  For  hours  he  stood 
beside  the  soda  water  fountains,  examin- 
ing every  drinker  as  he  drank.  For 
three  days  he  sat  on  the  steps  of 
Masterman  Throgton’s  home,  disguised 
as  a plumber  waiting  for  a wrench. 

But  still  no  trace  of  Peter  Kelly. 
Young  Kelly,  it  appeared,  had  lived 
with  his  uncle  until  a little  less  than 
three  years  ago.  Then  suddenly  he  had 
disapp)eared.  He  had  vanished,  as  a 
brilliant  writer  for  the  New  York  press 
framed  it,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him  up. 

Transome  Kent,  however,  was  not 
a man  to  be  baffled  by  initial  defeat. 

A week  later  the  Investigator  called 
in  at  the  offlce  of  Insp^tor  Edwards. 

“Inspector,”  he  said,  “I  must  have 
some  more  clues.  Take  me  again  to 
the  Kelly  residence.  I must  re-analyze 
my  first  diceresis.” 

Together  the  two  friends  went  to  the 
house.  “It  is  inevitable,”  said  Kent, 
as  they  entered  the  fateful  billiard 
room,  “that  we  have  overlooked  some- 
thing.” 

“We  always  do,”  said  Edwards 
gloomily. 

“Now  tell  me,”  said  Kent  as  they 
stood  beside  the  billiard  table,  “what 


is  your  own  theory,  the  police  theory, 
of  this  murder?  Give  me  your  first 
theory  first,  and  then  go  on  with  the 
others.” 

“Our  first  theory,  Mr.  Kent,  was 
that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a 
sailor  with  a wooden  leg,  newly  landed 
from  Java.” 

“Quite  so,  quite  proper,”  nodded 
Kent. 

“We  knew  that  he  was  a sailor,”  the 
Inspect9r  went  on  dropping  again  into 
his  singsong  monotone,  “ by  the  extraor- 
dinary agility  needed  to  climb  up  the 
thirty  feet  of  bare  brick  wall  to  the 
window — a landsman  could  not  have 
climbed  more  than  twenty;  the  fact 
that  he  was  from  the  East  Indies  we 
knew  from  the  peculiar  knot  about  his 
victim’s  neck.  We  knew  that  he  had  a 
wooden  leg — ” 

The  Insp)ector  paused  and  looked 
troubled. 

“We  knew  it,”  he  paused  again — 
“I’m  afraid  I can’t  remember  that  one.” 

“Tut,  tut,”  said  Kent  gently,  “you 
knew  it,  Edwards,  because  when  he 
leaned  against  the  billiard  table  the 
impress  of  his  hand  on  the  mahogany 
was  deeper  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  man  was  obviously  topheavy. 
But  you  abandoned  this  first  theory.” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Kent,  we  always  do. 
Our  second  theory  was — ” 

But  Kent  had  ceased  to  listen.  He 
had  suddenly  stooped  down  and  picked 
up  something  off  the  floor. 

“Ha!  ha!”  he  exclaimed,  “what  do 
you  make  of  this?”  He  held  up  a 
square  fragment  of  black  cloth. 

“We  never  saw  it,”  said  Edwards. 

“Cloth,”  muttered  Kent,  “the  miss- 
ing piece  of  Kivas  Kelly’s  dinner 
jacket.”  He  whipped  out  a magnifying 
glass.  “Look,”  he  said,  “it’s  been 
stamped  upon — ^by  a man  wearing  hob- 
nailed boots — ^made  in  Ireland — a man 
five  feet  nine  and  a half  inches  high — ” 

“One  minute,  Mr.  Kent,”  interrupted 
the  Inspector,  greatly  excited,  “I  don’t 
quite  get  it.” 

“The  depth  of  the  dint  proves  the 
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lift  of  his  foot,”  said  Kent  impatiently, 
“and  the  lift  of  the  foot  indicates  at 
once  the  man’s  height.  Edwards,  find 
me  the  man  who  wore  these  boots  and 
the  mystery  is  solved!” 

At  that  very  moment  a heavy  step, 
unmistakable  to  the  trained  ear,  that  of 
a man  in  hob-nailed  boots,  was  heard 
upon  the  stair.  The  door  opened  and  a 
man  stood  hesitating  in  the  doorway. 

Both  Kent  and  Edwards  gave  a 
start,  two  starts,  of  surprise. 

The  man  was  exactly  five  feet  nine 
and  a half  inches  high.  He  was  dressed 
in  a coachman’s  dress.  His  face  was 
saturnine  and  evil. 

It  was  Dennis,  the  coachman  of  the 
murdered  man. 

“If  you’re  Mr.  Kent,”  he  said 
“there’s  a lady  here  asking  for  you.’' 

VH 

OH,  MB.  KENT,  SAVE  ME 

IN  another  moment  an  absolutely 
noiseless  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stair. 

A yoimg  girl  entered,  a girl  tall, 
willowy,  and  beautiful  in  the  first  burst, 
or  just  about  the  first  burst,  of  woman- 
hood. 

It  was  Alice  Delary. 

She  was  dressed  with  extreme  taste, 
but  Kent’s  quick  eye  noted  at  once 
that  she  wore  no  hat. 

“Mr.  Kent,”  she  cried,  “you  are  Mr. 
Kent,  are  you  not?  They  told  me  that 
you  were  here — Oh,  Mr.  Kent,  help  me, 
save  me!” 

She  seemed  to  shudder  into  herself 
a moment.  Her  breath  came  and  went 
quickly. 

She  reached  out  her  two  hands. 
“Calm  yourself,  my  dear  yoimg 
lady,”  said  Kent,  taking  them.  “Don’t 
let  your  breath  come  and  go  so  much. 
Trust  me.  Tell  me  all.” 

“Mr.  Kent,”  said  Miss  Delary,  regain- 
ing her  control,  but  still  trembling,  “I 
want  my  hat.” 

Kent  let  go  the  beautiful  girl’s  hands. 
“Sit  down,”  he  said.  Then  he  went 


across  the  room  and  fetched  the  hat, 
the  light  gossamer  hat  with  flowers  in 
it  that  still  hung  on  a peg. 

“Oh,  I am  so  glad  to  get  it  back,” 
cried  the  girl.  “I  can  never  thank  you 
enough.  I was  afraid  to  come  for  it.” 

“It  is  all  right,”  said  the  Inspector. 
“The  police  theory  was  that  it  was  the 
housekeeper’s  hat.  You  are  welcome  to 
it.” 

Kent  had  been  looking  closely  at  the 
girl  before  him. 

“You  have  more  to  say  than  that,” 
he  said.  “Tell  me  all.” 

“Oh,  I will.  I will,  Mr.  Kent,  that 
dreadful  night!  I was  here.  I saw,  at 
least,  I heard  it  all.” 

She  shuddered . 

“Oh,  Mr.  Kent,  it  was  dreadful.  I 
had  come  back  that  evening  to  the 
hbraiy  to  finish  some  work.  I knew 
that  Mr.  Kelly  was  to  dine  out  and 
that  I should  be  alone.  I had  been 
working  quietly  for  some  time  when  I 
became  aware  of  voices  in  the  billiard 
room.  I tried  not  to  Usten,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  quarreling,  and  I couldn’t 
help  hearing.  Oh,  Mr.  Kent,  was  I 
wrong?” 

“No,”  said  Kent,  taking  her  hand  a 
moment,  “you  were  not.” 

“I  heard  one  say,  ‘Get  your  foot  off 
the  table,  you’ve  no  right  to  put  your 
foot  on  the  table.’  Then  the  other  said, 
‘Well,  you  keep  your  stomach  off  the 
cushion  then.’”  The  girl  shivered. 
“Then  presently  one  said,  quite  fiercely, 
‘Get  back  into  balk  there,  get  back 
fifteen  inches,’  and  the  other  voice 
said,  ‘By  God!  I’ll  shoot  from  here.* 
Then  there  was  a dead  stillness,  and 
then  a voice  almost  screamed,  ‘You’ve 
potted  me.  You’ve  potted  me.  That 
ends  it.*  And  then  I heard  the  other 
say  in  a low  tone:  ‘Forgive  me,  I didn’t 
mean  it.  I never  meant  it  to  end  that 
way.’ 

“I  was  so  frightened,  Mr.  Kent,  I 
couldn’t  stay  any  longer.  I rushed 
downstairs  and  ran  all  the  way  home. 
Then  next  day  I read  what  had 
happened,  and  I knew  that  I had  left 
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my  hat  there  and  was  afraid.  Oh,  Mr. 
Kent,  save  me.’’ 

“Miss  Delary,”  said  the  Investigator, 
taking  again  the  girl’s  hands  and  looking 
into  her  eyes.  “You  are  safe.  Tell  me 
only  one  thing.  The  man  who  played 
against  Kivas  Kelly — did  you  see  him?  ” 

“Only  for  one  moment,”  the  girl 
paused,  “through  the  keyhole.” 

“WTiat  was  he  like?”  asked  Kent, 
“had  he  an  impenetrable  appearance?” 

“He  had.” 

“Was  there  anything  massive  about 
his  face?” 

“Oh  yes,  yes,  it  was  all  massive.” 

“Miss  Delary,”  said  Kent,  “this 
mystery  is  now  on  the  brink  of  solution. 
WTien  I have  joined  the  last  links  of 
the  chain,  may  I come  and  tell  you  all?  ” 

She  looked  full  in  his  face. 

“At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,” 
she  said,  “you  may  come.” 

Then  she  was  gone. 

VIII 

YOU  ARE  PETER  KELLY 

WITHIN  a few  moments  Kent  was 
at  the  ’phone. 

“I  want  four,  four,  four,  four.  Is 
that  four,  four,  four,  four?  Mr.  Throg- 
ton’s  house?  I want  Mr.  Throgton. 
Mr.  Throgton  speaking?  Mr.  Throgton, 
Kent  speaking.  The  Riverside  mystery 
is  solved.” 

Kent  waited  in  silence  a moment. 
Then  he  heard  Throgton ’s  voice — not  a 
note  in  it  disturbed. 

“Has  anybody  found  Kelly?” 

“Mr.  Throgton,”  said  Kent,  and  he 
spoke  with  a strange  meaning  in  his 
tone.  “The  story  is  a long  one. 
Suppose  I relate  it  to  you,”  he  paused, 
and  laid  a p)eculiar  emphasis  on  what 
followed,  over  a game  of  billiards. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean?” 
answered  Throgton. 

“Let  me  come  round  to  your  house 
and  tell  the  story.  There  are  points  in  it 
that  I can  best  illustrate  over  a billiard 
table.  Suppose  I challenge  you  to  a 
fifty  point  game  before  I tell  my  story.” 


It  required  no  little  hardihood  to 
challenge  Masterman  Throgton  at 
billiards.  His  reputation  at  his  club  as 
a cool,  determined  player  was  surpassed 
by  few.  Throgton  had  been  known  to 
run  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve  at  a 
break.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to 
drive  his  ball  clear  off  the  table.  His 
keen  eye  told  him  infallibly  where  each 
of  the  three  balls  was;  instinctively  he 
knew  which  to  shoot  with. 

In  Kent,  however,  he  had  no  mean 
adversary.  The  young  reporter,  though 
he  had  never  played  before,  had  studied 
his  book  to  some  purpose.  His  strategy 
was  admirable.  Keeping  his  ball  well 
under  the  shelter  of  the  cushion,  he 
eluded  every  stroke  of  his  adversary 
and  his  turn  caused  his  ball  to  leap  or 
dart  across  the  table  with  such  spe^  as 
to  bury  itself  in  the  {X)cket  at  the  side. 

The  score  advanced  rapidly,  both 
players  standing  precisely  equal.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  it  stood  at 
ten  all.  Throgton,  a grim  look  upon 
his  face,  had  settled  down  to  work, 
playing  with  one  knee  on  the  table. 
Kent,  calm  but  alive  with  excitement, 
leaned  well  forward  to  his  stroke,  his 
eye  held  within  an  inch  of  the  ball. 

At  fifteen  they  were  still  even. 
Throgton  with  a sudden  effort  forced 
a break  of  three;  but  Kent  rallied  and 
in  another  twenty  minutes  they  were 
even  again  at  nineteen  all. 

But  it  was  soon  clear  that  Transome 
Kent  had  something  else  in  mind  than 
to  win  the  game.  Presently  his  opportu- 
nity came.  With  a masterly  stroke, 
such  as  few  trained  players  could  use, 
he  had  potted  his  adversary’s  ball. 
The  red  ball  was  left  over  the  very  jaws 
of  the  pocket.  The  white  was  in  the 
center. 

Kent  looked  into  Throgton’s  face. 

The  balls  were  standing  in  the  very 
same  position  on  the  table  as  on  the 
night  of  the  murder. 

“I  did  that  on  purpose,”  said  Kent 
quietly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Throg- 
ton. 
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“The  position  of  those  balls,”  said 
Kent.  “Mr.  Throgton,  come  into  the 
library.  I have  something  to  say  to 
you.  You  know  already  what  it  is.” 

They  went  into  the  library.  Throg- 
ton, his  hand  unsteady,  lighted  a cigar. 

“WeU,”  he  said,  “what  is  it?” 

“Mr.  Throgton,”  said  Kent,  “two 
weeks  ago  you  gave  me  a mystery  to 
solve.  To-night  I can  give  you  the 
solution.  Do  you  want  it?” 

Throgton ’s  face  never  moved. 

“Well?”  he  said. 

“A  man’s  life,”  Kent  went  on,  “may 
be  played  out  on  a biUiard  table. 
A man’s  soul,  Throgton,  may  be 
pocketed.” 

“What  devil’s  foolery  is  this?”  said 
Throgton.  “^Tiat  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  your  crime  is  known — 
plotter,  schemer  that  you  are,  you  are 
found  out  — hypocrite,  traitor  — yes, 
Masterman  Throgton,  or  rather — ^let 
me  give  you  your  true  name — Peter 
Kelly,  murderer,  I denounce  you!” 

Throgton  never  flinched.  He  walked 
across  to  where  Kent  stood,  and  with 
his  open  palm  he  slapped  him  over  the 
mouth. 

“Transome  Kent,”  he  said,  “you’re 
a liar.” 

Then  he  walked  back  to  his  chair  and 
sat  down. 

“Kent,”  he  continued,  “from  the 
first  moment  of  your  mock  investi- 
gation, I knew  who  you  were.  Your 
every  step  was  shadowed,  your  every 
movement  dogged.  Transome  Kent — 
by  your  true  name,  Peter  Kelly, 
murderer,  I denounce  you.” 

Kent  walked  quietly  across  to  Throg- 
ton and  dealt  him  a fearful  blow  behind 
the  ear. 

“You’re  a liar,”  he  said,  “I  am  not 
Peter  Kelly.” 

They  sat  looking  at  one  another. 

At  that  moment  Throgton’s  ser\’ant 
appeared  at  the  door. 

“A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“Who?”  said  Thro^on. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,  he  gave  this 
card.” 


Masterman  Throgton  took  the  card. 
On  it  was  printed. 

Peter  Kelly. 

IX 

LET  ME  TELL  YOU  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

For  a moment  Throgton  and  Kent 
sat  looking  at  each  other. 

“Show  the  man  up,”  said  Throgtoii. 
A minute  later  the  door  opened  and  a 
man  entered.  Kent’s  keen  eye  analyzed 
him  as  he  stood.  His  blue  clothes,  his 
tanned  face,  and  the  extraordinary 
dexterity  of  his  fingers  left  no  doubt  of 
his  calling.  He  was  a sailor. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Throgton. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  sailor,  “it 
rests  my  wooden  leg.” 

The  two  men  looked  again.  One  of 
the  sailor’s  legs  was  made  of  wood. 
With  a start  Kent  noticed  that  it  was 
made  of  East  Indian  sandalwood. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  Java,”  said 
Kelly  quiotly,  as  he  sat  down. 

Kent  nodded.  “I  see  it  all  now,”  he 
said.  “Throgton,  I wronged  you.  We 
should  have  known  it  was  a sailor  with 
a wooden  leg  from  Java.  There  is  no 
other  way.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Peter  Kelly,  “I’ve 
come  to  make  my  'confession,  and  I 
want  to  go  through  with  it  while  I can.” 

“One  moment,”  said  Kent,  “do  you 
mind  interrupting  yourself  with  a hack- 
ing cough?” 

“Thank  you,  aSr,”  said  Kelly,  “I’ll 
get  to  that  a little  later.  Let  me  begin 
by  telling  you  the  story  of  my  life.” 

“No,  no,”  urged  Throgton  and  Kent, 
“don’t  do  that!” 

Kelly  frowned.  “I  think  I have  a 
right  to,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got  to 
hear  it.  As  a boy  I had  a wild,  im- 
pulsive nature.  Had  it  been  curbed — ” 
“But  it  wasn’t,”  said  Throgton, 
“what  next?” 

“ I was  the  sole  relative  of  my  imcle, 
and  heir  to  great  wealth.  Pampered  with 
every  luxury,  I was  on  a footing  of — ” 
“One  minute,”  interrupted  Kent, 
rapidly  analyzing,  as  he  listened,  “how 
many  legs  had  you  then?” 
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“Two. — on  a footing  of  ease  and 
indolence.  I soon  lost — ” 

“Your  leg,”  said  Throgton.  “Mr. 
Kelly,  pray  come  to  the  essential 
things.” 

“I  will,”  said  the  sailor.  “Gentle- 
men, bad  as  I was,  I was  not  altogether 
bad.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Kent  and 
Throgton,  soothingly.  “Probably  not 
more  than  ninety  per  cent.” 

“Even  into  my  life,  gentlemen,  love 
entered.  If  you  had  seen  her  you  would 
have  known  that  she  is  as  innocent  as 
the  driven  snow.  Three  years  ago  she 
came  to  my  uncle’s  house.  I loved  her. 
One  day,  hardly  knowing  what  I was 
doing,  I took  her — ” he  paused. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Throgton  and  Kent, 
“you  took  her?” 

“To  the  Aquarium.  My  imcle  heard 
of  it.  There  was  a violent  quarrel.  He 
disinherited  me  and  drove  me  from  the 
house.  I had  a liking  for  the  sea  from 
a boy.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Kent,  “from 
what  boy?” 

Kelly  went  right  on.  “I  ran  away  as 
a sailor  before  the  mast.” 

“Pardon  me,”  interrupted  Kent,  “I 
am  not  used  to  sea  terms.  Why 
didn’t  you  run  behind  the  mast?” 

“Hear  me  out,”  said  Kelly,  “I  am 
nearly  done.  We  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies — ^for  Java.  There  a Malay 
pirate  bit  off  my  leg.  I returned  home, 
bitter,  disillusioned,  the  mere  wreck 
that  you  see.  I had  but  one  thought. 
I meant  to  kill  my  imcle.” 

For  a moment  a hacking  cough 
interrupted  Kelly.  Kent  and  Throgton 
nodded  quietly  to  each  other. 

“I  came  to  his  house  at  night.  With 
the  aid  of  my  wooden  leg  I scaled  the 
wall,  lifted  the  window  and  entered 
the  billiard  room.  There  was  murder 
in  my  heart.  Thank  God,  I was  spared 
from  that.  At  the  very  moment  when 
I got  in,  a light  was  turned  on  in  the 
room  and  I saw  before  me — ^but  no,  I 
will  not  name  her — ^my  better  angel. 
‘Peter!’  she  cried.  Then  with  a woman’s 

VoL.  CXLI.— No.  845.-77 


intuition  she  exclaimed,  ‘You  have  come 
to  murder  your  uncle.  Don’t  do  it.’ 
My  whole  mood  changed.  I broke 
down  and  cried  like  a — ” 

Kelly  paused  a moment. 

“Like  a boob,”  said  Kent,  softly; 
“go  on.” 

“When  I had  done  crying,  we  heard 
voices.  ‘Quick,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘flee, 
hide,  he  must  not  see  you.*  She  rushed 
into  the  adjoining  room,  closing  the 
door.  My  eye  had  noticed  already  the 
trap  above.  I climbed  up  to  it.  Shall 
I explain  how?  ” 

“Don’t,”  said  Kent,  “I  can  analyze 
it  afterward.” 

“There  I saw  what  passed.  I saw 
Mr.  Throgton  and  Kivas  Kelly  come  in. 
I watched  their  game.  They  were 
greatly  excited  and  quarreled  over  it. 
Throgton  lost.” 

The  big  man  nodded  with  a scowl. 
“By  his  potting  the  white,”  he  said. 

“Precisely,”  said  Kelly,  “he  missed 
the  red.  Your  analysis  was  wrong,  Mr. 
Kent.  The  game  ended.  You  started 
your  reasoning  from  a false  dieeresis. 
In  biUiards  people  never  mark  the  last 
point.  The  board  still  showed  ninety- 
nine  all.  Throgton  left  and  my 
uncle,  as  often  happens,  kept  trying 
over  the  last  shot — ^a  half -ball  shot, 
sir,  with  the  red  over  the  pocket.  He 
tried  again  and  again.  He  couldn’t 
make  it.  He  tried  various  ways.  His 
rest  was  too  unsteady.  Finally  he 
made  his  tie  into  a long  loop  round  his 
neck  and  put  his  cue  through  it.  ‘Now, 
by  Gad,’  he  said,  ‘I  can  do  it.’” 

“Ha!”  said  Kent.  “Fool  that  I 
was.” 

“Exactly,”  continued  Kelly.  “In 
the  excitement  of  watching  my  uncle  I 
forgot  where  I was,  I leaned  too  far 
over  and  fell  out  of  the  trap.  I landed 
on  uncle,  just  as  he  was  sitting  on  the 
table  to  shoot.  He  fell.” 

“I  see  it  all!”  said  Kent.  “He  hit 
his  head,  the  loop  tightened,  the  cue 
spun  round  and  he  was  dead.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Kelly.  “I  saw  that 
he  was  dead,  and  I did  not  dare  to 
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remain.  I straightened  the  knot  in  his 
chest,  and  departed  as  I had  come.” 

‘‘Mr.  Kelly,”  said  Throgton  thought- 
fully, “the  logic  of  your  story  is  wonder- 
ful. It  exceeds  anything  in  its  line 
that  I have  seen  pubhshed  for  months. 
But  there  is  just  one  point  that  I fail 
to  grasp.  The  two  bullet  holes?” 

“They  were  old  ones,”  answered  the 
sailor  quietly.  My  uncle  in  his  youth 
had  led  a wild  life  in  the  west;  he  was 
full  of  them.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment. 
Then  Kelly  spoke  again. 

“My  time,  gentlemen,  is  short.”  (A 
hacking  cough  interrupted  hirti.)  “I 
feel  that  I am  withering.  It  rests  with 
you,  gentlemen,  whether  or  not  I walk 
out  of  this  room  a free  man.” 

Transome  Kent  rose  and  walked  over 
to  the  sailor. 

“Mr.  Kelly,”  he  said,  “here  is  my 
hand.” 

X 

so  DO  I 

A FEW  days  after  the  events  last 
narrated  Transome  Kent  called 
at  the  boarding  house  of  Miss  Alice 
Delary.  The  young  Investigator  wore 
a light  gray  tweed  suit,  with  a salmon- 
colored  geranium  in  his  buttonhole. 
There  was  something  exultant  yet  at 
the  same  time  grave  in  his  expression, 
as  of  one  who  has  taken  a momentous 
decision  affecting  his  future  life. 


“I  wonder,”  he  murmured,  “whether 
I am  acting  for  my  happiness.” 

He  sat  down  for  a moment  on  the 
stone  steps  and  analyzed  himself. 

Then  he  rose. 

“I  am,”  he  said,  and  rang  the  bell. 

“Miss  Delary?”  said  a maid,  “she 
left  here  two  days  ago.  If  you  are  Mr. 
Kent  the  note  on  the  mantelpiece  is  for 
you.” 

Without  a word  (Kent  never  wasted 
them)  the  Investigator  op)ened  the  note 
and  read : 

Drab  Mr.  Kent, — Peter  and  I were 
married  yesterday  morning,  and' have  taken 
an  apartment  in  Java,  New  Jersey.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Peter’s  cough  is 
ever  so  much  better.  The  lawyers  have 
given  Peter  his  money  without  the  least 
demur. 

We  both  feel  that  your  analysis  was 
simply  wonderful.  Peter  says  he  doesn’t 
know  where  he  would  be  without  it. 

Very  sincerely, 

Auce  Kelly. 

P.  S.  I forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  1 
saw  Peter  in  the  billiard  room.  But  your 
analysis  was  marvelous  just  the  same. 

That  evening  Kent  sat  with  Throgton 
talking  over  the  details  of  the  tragedy. 

“Throgton,”  he  said,  “it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  points  about  that 
solution  that  we  didn’t  get  exactly 
straight,  somehow.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Throgton. 
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WE  have  been  sitting  beside  a win- 
dow, engaged  upon  some  intri- 
cate and  absorbing  piece  of  work.  All 
at  once  we  have  become  aware  that  far 
away  something  is  happening.  We  look 
up,  blinking,  into  the  hght,  and  with  a 
conscious  physical  effort  adjust  the  focus 
of  our  eyes  to  the  distant  perspective. 
Far  off,  against  the  horizon,  a vast  com- 
motion has  begun,  a violence  set  up. 
Vague  and  dim  at  first,  it  grows  in  size 
and  intensity.  Our  gaze  and  our  emo- 
tions are  fixed  upon  it.  We  see  nothing 
between.  We  have  forgotten  everything 
else.  It  continues  a long  time,  and  we 
remain  with  our  vision  strained  up)on  it. 
. . . Suddenly  the  commotion  ceases, 
the  violence  subsides.  With  a shock  we 
realize  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  see. 
Remembering  our  worft,  we  withdraw 
our  gaze  from  the  horizon  and  attempt 
to  focus  it  again  within  the  room.  But 
we  can  see  nothing,  our  eyes  ache,  and 
the  light  swims  before  them  with  little 
floating  specks.  The  work  upon  which 
we  had  been  engaged  has  dropi>ed  from 
our  hands.  We  grope  for  it,  and  over- 
turn some  familiar  piece  of  bric-^-brac. 
We  rise  and  walk  about,  stumbling 
against  the  familiar  tables  and  chairs, 
declaring  aloud  that  they  were  never  in 
those  positions  before,  that  some  one 
has  disarranged  the  room.  . . . 

It  Ls  something  like  this  that  has  hap- 
pened of  late  to  the  world.  We  are,  all 
of  us,  undergoing  what  the  oculists  call 
the  “spasm  of  accommodation,”  and  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  ciliary 
muscle,  which  controls  that  necessary 
operation,  had  been  hopelessly  strained, 
if  not  completely  destroyed. 

Add,  then,  to  this  confusion  the  fact 
that  no  two  of  us  et^er  see  alike;  that 


the  world  suffers  from  astigmatism  of  a 
very  complicated  form;  that  most  men 
are  born  with  myopic  or  hyperopic  eyes; 
and  we  have  something  approximating 
the  state  of  our  vision  to-day. 

Memories  come  to  mind,  illustrations, 
analogies.  I recall  the  story  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, a woman  whose  childliood 
was  spent  in  a crowded  section  of  New 
York.  It  was  during  her  first  year  at 
public  school  that  the  innovation  of  free 
medical  examination  of  school-children 
was  established,  and  she  was  among 
those  who  were  given  notes  to  their  par- 
ents saying  that  they  must  have  glasses. 
Accordingly  she  was  taken  to  an  oculist. 
On  the  day  when  she  was  to  return  for 
the  glasses  an  elder  sister  was  sent  with 
her;  she  put  on  the  new  glasses  and, 
holding  her  sister’s  hand,  descended  the 
stairs  that  led  from  the  oculist’s  oflice  to 
the  street.  When  they  reached  the  pave- 
ment she  stopped  and  cried  out,  excit- 
edly, clutching  her  sister’s  dress:  “Look! 
Over  there!  Look!”  “What  is  it?”  the 
sister  asked  in  alarm.  “Over  there! 
Over  there!”  She  was  pointing  in  great 
agitation.  “There’s  another  side  to  the 
street!”  “Why,  of  course,”  said  the 
sister.^  “What’s  strange  about  that?” 
“But  I’ve  never  seen  it  before!”  said  the 
child. 

An  exceedingly  pat  little  allegory,  is 
it  not?  How  many  citizens,  publicists, 
statesmen,  f)ersons  in  authority,  do  we 
know  who  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
there  is  “another  side  to  the  street”; 
and  who  deny,  quite  logically  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  existence  of  the  stars? 
Yet  they  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
make  laws  to  govern  the  world.  They, 
and  another  class — ^men  with  an  extreme 
hyperopia,  men  born,  it  would  seem, 
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with  telescopic  eyes,  who  can  see  nothing 
close  to  them,  who  are  aware  of  nothing 
this  side  of  the  stars.  And  if  anywhere 
among  them  there  be  reasonable  men, 
men  with  normal  sight,  they  are  easily 
proved  mad,  since  both  the  near  and 
the  far-sighted  will  declare  them  so. 
They  will  be  shouted  down  by  the  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides. 

One  can  imagine  the  American  Senate, 
for  example,  being  fitted  with  corrective 
spectacles.  A disk,  with  black  letters 
and  figures,  the  letters  spelling  “The 
League  of  Nations,”  perhaps,  or  “Mex- 
ico,” and  the  figures  “Foreign  Credits” 
or  “The  Cost  of  Armament”;  this  disk 
set  up  on  the  Presiding  Officer’s  desk,  and 
the  Senators  trying  on  pair  after  pair  of 
spectacles,  until  they  are  all  seeing  the 
same  thing,  and  seeing  it  alike. 

But  where  is  the  oculist  with  the  au- 
thority? And  if  he  have  the  authority, 
where  is  one  with  the  wisdom?  And  if 
one  be  found  with  both  the  wisdom  and 
the  authority,  how  shall  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate  be  persuaded  that  they 
need  spectacles?  For  that  is  the  real 
sticking-point.  They  are — to  go  back  to 
the  story  of  the  public-school  examina- 
tions— like  the  children  of  Christian 
Scientists  who  resist  the  examination  of 
their  eyes  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  astigmatism.  There  is 
only  truth.  And  that  is  plain  for  anyone 
to  see.  They  stand  upon  their  rights. 

And  they  are  not,  any  of  them,  pre- 
cisely to  blame.  They  do  not  know,  just 
as  the  child  who  had  never  worn  glasses 
did  not  know,  that  there  is  anything 
amiss  with  their  sight.  We  all  believe 
that  normality  begins  wdth  ourselves, 
and  that  abnormality  is  a divergence 
away  from  us.  There  is  the  story 
of  H.  G.  Wells’s  which  recounts  the 
adventures  of  a man  who  strays  into 
“The  Country  of  the  Blind,”  where  the 
inhabitants,  who  have  no  eyes,  consider 
him  mad  and  keep  him  under  guard. 
Daylight  and  darkness  are  one  to  them, 
and  they  move  about,  guided  by  the 
acuteness  of  other  senses,  quite  as  freely 
by  night  as  by  day.  But  at  night  the 


stranger  gropes  his  way  uncertainly, 
as  if  he  were  blind,  or  the  victim  of  hallu- 
cinations or  of  some  strange  malady. 
During  the  day  he  talks  irrationally  of 
distant  things  which  he  claims  to  “see.” 
And  when  they  assemble  at  midnight, 
their  favorite  hour  for  important  affairs, 
in  the  windowless  council-chamber,  to 
consider  his  case,  he  stumbles  and  falls 
against  them  drunkenly.  Obviously 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong.  The 
wise  men  decide  that  it  is  due  to  the 
abnormality  of  his  having  eyes,  which 
they  have  discovered  by  passing  their 
hands  across  his  face,  and  he  is  again  put 
under  guard.  In  the  end  he  submits  to 
having  his  eyes  destroyed,  that  he  may 
become  like  his  captors  and  live  his  life 
among  them  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Well,  there  are  times  enough  when  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  we  have  become 
that  Country  of  the  Blind.  Only — such 
a condition  would  permit  of  agreement, 
and  there  is  no  such  simplification  of 
our  complexities  as  that.  Our  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  exists  among 
us,  not  a uniform  defect  of  sight,  but 
every  possible  degree,  every  imaginable 
phase. 

Talk  with  five  different  men  on  any 
subject  at  all.  Within  five  minutes  each 
man  will  have  revealed  his  particular 
focus,  his  mental  boundary.  Within 
another  five  minutes  he  will  have  re- 
vealed its  origin.  He  who  has  suffered 
religious  oppression  in  his  youth  will  ac- 
count for  all  oppression  in  that  way. 
“ It’s  religion,”  he  will  say.  Another  will 
blame  everything  upon  ill  health.  An- 
other upon  poverty.  Another  upon  the 
perfidy  of  women.  Another  upon  a po- 
litical party.  And  so  on  and  on. 

•We  all  know  the  adjustment  of  focus 
necessary  to  conversation  with  different 
friends.  If  I am  talking  with  my  friend 
Brown,  who  is  a radical  of  radicals,  I am 
at  once  committed  to  certain  tacit  ad- 
missions necessary  to  our  getting  any- 
where at  all.  If  I wish  to  get  the  views 
of  my  friend  Smith,  who  is  a confirmed 
reactionary,  I begin  by  tacit  admissions 
of  quite  another  set  of  facts.  Unless,  of 
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course,  I am  merely  argumentative,  and 
wish  to  know  nothing  from  either  of 
them.  I appear  in  this  to  contradict 
myself,  but  in  reality  I have  done  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  For  Smith  will  accuse 
me  of  anarchy  upon  the  same  statement 
for  which  Brown  will  cry  me  down  as 
reactionary.  So,  schoolboy  or  savant, 
fool  or  sage,  artist  or  clod,  I am  ap- 
parently contradicting  myself  a dozen 
times  a day.  Yet  I have  only  adjusted 
my  focus  to  theirs,  accepted  their  per- 
spective for  the  moment,  so  that  we 
shall  be  talking  of  the  same  thing.  It  is 
the  only  way  we  can  discover  what  peo- 
ple really  think,  or  convey  to  them  the 
thing  we  think  ourselves.  To  be  ineon- 
sistent  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  way  to 
preserve  oiu*  consistency.  We  cannot 
oppose  our  perspective  to  theirs,  or  we 
are  spent  in  mere  opposition,  and  there 
is  nothing  left.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
people  who  insist  upon  preserving  a fixed 
focus,  an  inflexible  point  of  view.  Such 
people  will  talk  seriously  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  to  a child  of  six,  complain  of 
the  price  of  darning-cotton  to  a million- 
aire, or  urge  the  excellence  of  exercise  to 
a paralytic  in  a chair.  They  preserve 
their  point  of  view  intact.  And  al- 
though as  companions  they  are  neither 
wise,  witty,  nor  agreeable,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  have  added  much  to 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  human 
comedy. 

But,  then,  the  fixed  focus  is  the  occu- 
pational disease”  of  politics.  Indeed  all 
public  men  seem  foredoomed  to  it — or 
perhai>s  the  tendency  to  the  malady 
foredooms  a man  to  public  life.  Even 
in  the  printed  utterances  of  men  whom 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  leaders  of 
constructive  thought,  men  in  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  repose  our  con- 
fidence, we  encounter  the  sudden  bound- 
ary, are  baflfled  by  it,  stopped.  Just  as 
we  are  hoping  that  here  at  last  is  an 
authentic,  an  unbiased  word,  we  come 
all  at  once  to  the  horizon  at  which  his 
vision  stops;  why,  we  do  not  know,  un- 
less, as  Ls  often  the  case,  some  purely 
I>ersonal  experience  has  bound  him 


there,  has  made  it  the  point  beyond 
which  he  is  not  able  to  see.  Or,  more 
often  than  we  like  to  suspect,  until  he 
has  gained  his  point,  he  does  not  choose 
to  see.  He  has  a partisan  view  to  up- 
hold, and  he  is  strong  only  in  so  far  as 
he  can  persuade  the  rest  of  us  to  accept 
his  view  as  the  ultimate  boundary  of 
truth.  No  matter  how  great  his  vision 
may  really  be,  he  will  not  admit  that  he 
sees  beyond,  cannot  admit  it,  in  fact,  or 
his  power  is  gone. 

Only  a few  days  ago  I saw  on  a type- 
written list  of  qualifications  for  appli- 
cants to  imdertake  an  investigation  and 
report  on  a work  involving  the  public 
good  this  qualification,  ‘‘And  the  ability 
to  see  and  accept  our  point  of  view  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  public  good.” 

And  for  any  point  of  view  endless 
authority  can  be  produced.  The  au- 
thentic testimony  of  experts  will  prove  it 
true.  There  is  probably  no  viewpoint 
held  by  a single  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  is  not  conclu- 
sively proved  by  some  expert’s  report 
now  in  the  hands  of  that  body.  When- 
ever the  contest  becomes  too  violent 
they  send  out  experts,  all  sides,  to  prove 
themselves  in  the  right.  So  that  Con- 
gress presents  the  s|>ectacle  of  a vast 
repository  of  unrelated  and  incontro- 
vertible facts — reports  of  experts  about 
everything  under  the  sun. 

This  brings  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  saddest  form  of  all,  the  malignant 
myopia  of  experts,  of  sp)ecialists.  They 
are  aggravated  cases  of  nearsightedness, 
who  make  their  fortune  and  their  fame 
by  virtue  of  their  malady  which  puts 
them  in  the  position  of  the  fat  lady  of 
the  circus,  who  dares  not  change  her  diet, 
but  must  continue  to  eat  such  foods  as 
will  increase  her  infirmity. 

From  years  of  concentration,  of 
fixed  gazing  upon  a certain  point,  the 
muscle  of  accommodation  atrophies. 
It  is  almost  never  that  a specialist 
escapes. 

To  become  an  expert  is,  in  spite  of 
oneself,  to  give  up  other  things  and  to 
lose  the  sense  of  relationship  of  the  ob- 
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ject  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  busi- 
ness of  an  expert  is  to  take  a thing  out 
of  its  relationships  and  examine  it.  He 
illustrates  the  lasting  fallacy  of  the  too- 
near  view. 

Nothing  is  so  liable  to  error  as  the 
testimony  of  the  man  who  has  not  stood 
far  enough  away.  There  is  more  mis- 
information to  be  had  from  the  man 
who  has  “been  there”  than  from  him 
who  has  studied  it  afar.  Who,  within 
the  year,  has  escaped  the  experience  of 
listening  to  the  truth  about  the  war  ex- 
IX)unded  by  some  one  who  has  seen  one 
facet  of  it  at  close  range?  And  there  is 
no  contradicting  these  people.  “I  was 
there,  I saw  it  with  my  own  eyes;  I cer- 
tainly ought  to  know.”  Inside  informa- 
tion, which  is  always  so  exactly  the 
reverse  of  outside  information!  What 
they  say  is  undoubtedly  true  as  personal 
exp)erience.  But  not  the  truth  about  the 
war,  because  the  sum  of  all  the  facts  is 
not  at  all  the  truth  about  the  war. 

I know  a man  and  wife  who  were  pro- 
German  throughout  the  war  for  no 
greater  reason  than  that  the  wife  had 
once,  years  ago,  spent  an  uncomfortable 
two  weeks  in  an  unheated  English 
boarding-house,  and  that  her  discomfort 
was  sympathetically  shared  by  two  Ger- 
man officers  with  very  correct  and 
charming  manners;  and  that  the  experi- 
ence gave  her  a severe  cold  from 
which  she  did  not  recover  until  she 
crossed  to  Germany  where  she  found  a 
boarding-house  with  sufficient  heat.  . . . 
It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  She 
was  led  into  the  most  extravagant  state- 
ments, and  her  husband  hypnotically 
followed  suit.  It  was  by  a miracle  that 
they  escaped  arrest. 

And  I do  believe  that  njost  of  our 
strongest  prejudices  are  based  at  bottom 
upon  some  such  trifling  personal  ex- 
perience as  that. 

In  the  same  way  a Californian  will 
assert  with  an  air  of  serious  authority 
the  necessity  and  the  imminence  of*  an 
American- Japanese  war.  And  he  will 
offer  as  proof  the  fact  that  once  in  Cali- 
fornia he  had  a Japanese  servant  who. 


one  day  when  the  family  was  away, 
stole  all  the  loose  change  in  the  bureau 
and  twelve  solid-silver  spoons  from  the 
dining  room  and  disappeared.  If  this  is 
not  considered  sufficient  proof  of  the 
trickiness  of  the  Japanese,  he  will  repeat 
the  well-worn  statement  that  “the  Jap- 
anese can’t  even  trust  themselves!  In 
Japan  all  the  banks  employ  Chinese 
officers  and  clerks,  because  the  Chinese 
— Now,  the  Chinese.  . . . !”  And  then 
will  follow  the  invariable  reminiscence 
of  the  faithful  Sing,  who  ran  the  house, 
who  gave  the  family  presents,  who  saved 
them  money,  and  was  with  them  twenty 
years.  All  true  stories,  to  be  sure,  but 
hardly  a comprehensive  survey  of  an 
international  situation  that  might  lead 
to  war.  Nevertheless,  if  that  war  should 
ever  come  to  pass,  the  Californian  will 
nod  his  head  and  gravely  say,  “I  told 
you  so,”  and  be  convinced  that  he  has 
been  a keen  observer  of  international 
politics. 

How  often  have  i>eople  sought  to 
prove  to  us  the  integrity  and  complete 
trustworthiness  of  some  public  man  be- 
cause our  informant  once  lived  across 
the  street  from  him,  and  knew  him  to  be 
a genial  neighbor,  an  indulgent  husband 
and  father,  and  generous  to  the  poor? 
Or,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  seek  to 
prove  his  public  motives  mean  and 
fraudulent  because  he  was  an  exclusive 
neighbor,  strict  with  his  family,  and  did 
believe  in  charity.  From  which  per- 
sonalities, as  everyone  reasonably  knows, 
no  deduction  can  be  drawn,  unless, 
indeed,  the  one  of  opposites  — since 
how  often  do  we  find  public  scoun- 
drels to  be  models  of  all  the  virtues  in 
private  life,  and  public  benefactors 
proved  petty  rogues  and  tyrants  in  their 
homes?  Often  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  it  almost  seem  a rule.  Your  cynic 
is  always  skeptical  of  any  man  whose 
private  virtue  is  extolled.  Yet  so  strong 
is  the  fallacy  that  almost  any  man  who 
will  cultivate  a genial  personality,  prac- 
tice private  charity,  and  display  a 
marked  affection  for  children  and  ani- 
mals, may  plunder  the  public  with  im- 
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punity.  It  is  an  old  saying,  but  true, 
that  wit  is  better  than  argument  in  a 
political  campaign,  and  that  a funny 
story  wins  more  votes  than  reasoning. 

Now  all  these  may  seem  the  most 
trivial  and  commonplace  of  instances, 
but  that  is  precisely  why  I have  chosen 
them.  For  I did  not  set  out  to  compose 
a philosophical  treatise  upon  the  defec- 
tive vision  of  man.  I am  only  attempt- 
ing to  call  attention  to  the  most  preva- 
lent manifestations  of  the  malady,  and, 
if  you  will,  by  these  homely,  every-day 
examples,  to  clarify  the  symbol  of  an 
astigmatic  world. 

And  here  I am  reminded  of  a lecture 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  in  which  the 
point  was  otherwise  and  far  more 
beautifully  made.  It  was  a morning 
lecture  in  a theater  where  at  night  a 
Broadway  musical  comedy  held  sway. 
A man  came  out  upon  the  stage. 
He  had  a request  to  make  of  the  audi- 
ence. He  wished  to  ask  them  to  refrain 
from  trying  to  make  any  social  engage- 
ments with  “The  Master,”  and,  above 
all,  not  to  press  forward  to  the  stage 
after  the  lecture  and  attempt  to  shake 
hands  or  speak  to  him.  We  would  un- 
derstand that  “The  Master”  had 
brought  his  message  to  us  at  the  cost  of 
great  personal  sacrifice;  that  he  had 
been  in  America  now  several  months, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  seriousness  of  the  effect  upon  one  un- 
accustomed as  he  was  to  the  crudities, 
the  grossness,  and  the  confusion  of  our 
western  world.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
the  utmost  precaution  to  guard  his 
health,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
appear  before  us  at  all.  He  could  meet 
no  one.  The  speaker  departed,  very 
busine.ss-like,  as  he  came,  without  mak- 
ing the  usual  introduction  of  the  celebrity. 

At  once  there  entered,  from  the  back 
of  the  stage,  the  majestic,  gray-robed 
figure  of  Tagore,  bearing  at  that  distance 
a startling  resemblance  to  the  idealized 
pictures  of  Christ,  with  his  calm,  ageless 
face,  his  serene,  fine  eyes,  his  long  white 
hair  and  beard.  He  advanced  to  the 
center  of  the  great  empty  stage,  holding 


in  his  hands  a manuscript,  bound  in 
gray  like  his  robe,  from  which  he  began 
to  read,  without  greeting  or  preface, 
merely  lifting  up  his  voice,  that  amazing 
strange  falsetto,  which  so  astonished  me 
at  first  that  I did  not  hear  w’hat  he  was 
saying,  but  listened  only  to  the  absurd 
quality  of  that  thin,  high  voice,  which 
yet  was  clearly  audible,  and  without 
accent,  except  for  a kind  of  deliberate 
precision,  and  which  had  the  curious 
effect  of  simply  detaching  the  words 
from  the  manuscript  and  suspending 
them  aloft  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere. 
And,  caught  presently  by  the  intimation 
of  some  word,  and  listening  back,  I heard 
from  the  beginning  what  he  had  said: 

“The  night  is  like  a dark  child  just 
bom  of  her  mother,  day.  Millions  of 
stars  crowding  round  its  cradle  watch  it, 
standing  still,  afraid  lest  it  should  wake 
up.  ...  I am  ready  to  go  on  in  this 
strain,  but  I am  inteirupted  by  Science 
laughing  at  me.  She  takes  objection  to 
my  statement  that  stars  are  standing 
still.  But  if  it  is  a mistake,  then  apology 
is  not  due  from  me,  but  from  the  stars 
themselves.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  are  standing  still.  It  is  a fact  that 
is  impossible  to  argue  away.  But  Sci- 
ence will  argue;  it  is  her  habit.  She 
says,  ‘When  you  think  that  stars  are 
still  that  only  proves  that  you  are  too 
far  from  them.*  I have  my  answer 
ready,  that  when  you  say  that  stars  are 
rushing  about  it  only  proves  that  you 
are  too  near  them.  . . . 

“Science  is  astonished  at  my  temer- 
ity. But  I obstinately  hold  my  ground, 
and  say  that  if  Science  has  the  liberty  to 
take  the  side  of  the  near  and  fall  foul  of 
the  distant,  she  cannot  blame  me  when 
I take  the  opposite  side  and  question  the 
veracity  of  the  near.  . . . The  diflSculty 
is  to  decide  whom  to  trust.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  world  of  stars  is  simple. 
You  have  but  to  raise  your  eyes  and  see 
their  face  and  you  believe  them.  They 
do  not  set  before  you  elaborate  argu- 
ments. They  do  not  break  their  hearts 
if  you  refuse  to  believe  them.  . . . We 
see  that  the  world  of  stars  is  still.  For 
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we  see  these  stars  in  their  relation  to 
one  another.  But  astronomy,  like  a 
curious  child,  plucks  out  an  individual 
star,  and  then  we  find  the  story  different. 
Therefore,  let  us  boldly  declare  that 
both  facts  are  equally  true  about  the 
stars.  . . . Because  we  see  things  in 
various  adjustments  of  time  and  space, 
therefore  iron  is  iron,  water  is  water,  and 
clouds  are  clouds  for  us.” 

Accustomed  by  this  time  to  the 
strangeness  of  his  voice,  I was  able  to 
follow  now  only  the  course  of  his 
thought  while  he  progressed  upward 
from  this  simple  and  beautiful  beginning 
through  reahm  of  pure  and  always  poet- 
ical reasoning  to  the  ultimate  relativity 
of  things.  A mystical  Einstein.  A seer 
who  held  in  his  hands  the  round  crystal 
of  Truth,  into  which  for  a little  while  he 
permitted  us  also  to  gaze.  That  perfect 
sphere  which  encompasses  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  within  and  the  without, 
spirit  and  matter,  reality  and  imreality, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

But  when  presently  he  passed  from 
sight  we  woke  to  find  that  he  had  taken 
the  crystal  away  with  him.  . . . 

The  doors  of  the  theater  opened,  and 
there  was  Broadway  again.  Once  more 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  all  that  confu- 
sion of  noise  and  blatant  life  from  which 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  “The  Master” 
so  carefully.  And  I experienced  the 
sudden  hope  that  The  Master  had  not 
lingered  in  the  wings,  for  if  the  gay 
flock  of  chorus  girls  who  passed  at  the 
moment  on  their  way  in  through  the 
stage  entrance  to  twelve-o’clock  rehear- 
sals should  encoimter  him  there,  his 
crystal  of  truth  would  be  sent  spinning 
out  of  his  hands  on  the  toe  of  a dainty 
patent-leather  shoe.  But  turning  my 
head,  I saw  a closed  motor-car  drive 
away  from  the  stage  door,  and  I knew 
that  The  Master  and  his  crystal  were 
safe. 

For  me  that  morning  has  always  had 
the  quality  of  a remembered  dream — as 
aloof  from  the  problems  of  our  daily  life. 
But  a dream  which  seems  to  interpret 
itself  as  a symbol  of  the  difference  in 


vision  between  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern worlds,  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Tagore,  in  hb  long  gray  robe,  has  gone 
from  us,  back  to  hb  native  land,  that 
land  of  the  East  where  all  men’s  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  eternal  mysteries. 

They  suffer  the  illusion  of  the  far;  we, 
the  illusion  of  the  near.  For  nature  has 
made  youth  short  of  sight,  and  given  to 
age  the  dbtant  view.  It  is  an  Eastern 
saying  that  “the  eyes  of  the  great  are 
dim.”  “All  b illusion!”  cry  their  phi- 
losophers; “all  b unreality.  There  b 
nothing  but  the  One!”  Arid  even  we, 
when  we  come  to  the  end  of  life,  are  will- 
ing to  say  it  with  them,  for  in  the  end  it 
b true.  But  it  b the  far  perspective  of 
the  old.  And  they  of  the  East  are  an 
ancient  race,  whose  eyes  see  past  the 
world.  For  the  petty  problems  of  thb 
earth  they  have  long  since  accepted  rules 
which  serve. 

But  we  of  the  West  are  young,  and  be- 
fore us  b our  many-faceted  life  to  live. 
We  have  no  laid-down  rules;  our  prob- 
lems are  all  with  us  to  be  solved,  our 
decbions  to  be  made.  We  wrestle  with 
material  devib,  employ  our  wits  in 
strategy  to  clothe  and  provbion  our- 
selves. It  b folly  to  say  to  us  that  these 
things  are  unrealities.  It  b folly  to  ask 
youth  to  forswear  its  world. 

For  us  Science  b not  “ a curious  child,” 
but  our  wisest  sage.  After  a night  in  the 
astronomer’s  tower  we  are  ever  after- 
ward ashamed  to  say  that  stars  are  still. 
It  pleases  us  to  have  discovered  them 
rushing  ceaselessly  about.  It  vindicates 
our  own  tireless  activity.  We  cannot 
find  a telescope  too  powerful.  We  have 
a passion  for  knowing  the  most  intri- 
cate facts  about  everything.  And  one  of 
these  facts  will  blind  us  to  the  rest.  We 
must  disintegrate  everything  into  its 
parts  and  examine  each  part  separately. 

And  if  now  and  then  among  us  there 
b bom  a man  with  the  gift  of  mobile 
sight,  one  for  whom  the  relationships  of 
things  are  evident,  he  straightway  be- 
comes a philosopher,  and  withdraws 
himself  from  us.  For  even  our  philoso- 
phers are  specialists. 
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So  it  is  that  the  carrying  on  of  our 
civilization  is  left  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
the  fixed  short  sight.  Men  who  have 
looked  so  long  at  one  point  that  they 
conceive  it  to  be  the  ultimate  need  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  they  begin  to 
proselytize.  So  “leaders”  rise  up,  so 
“world  movements”  are  begun. 

And,  seeing  how  easily  we  are  led 


hither  and  thither  by  nearsighted  lead- 
ers like  these,  how  easily  we  are  per- 
suaded to  believe  half-truths,  to  accept 
the  part  and  deny  the  whole,  it  Ls  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  philosophers  stand 
apart,  or  that  we  are  sometimes  weary 
enough  to  say  with  the  wise  men  of  older 
civilizations : “ All  is  illusion.  All  is  un- 
reahty.  There  is  nothing  but  the  One!” 


SEA  DISTANCES 

BY  ALFRED  NOYES 

HIS  native  sea-washed  isle 
Was  bleak  and  bare. 

Far  off,  there  seemed  to  smile 
An  isle  more  fair. 

Blue  as  the  smoke  of  spring 
Its  far  hills  rose, 

A delicate  azure  ring 

Crowned  with  faint  snows. 

At  dusk,  a rose-red  star 
Set  free  from  wrong. 

It  beaconed  him  afar, 

His  whole  life  long. 

Not  till  old  age  drew  nigh 
He  voyaged  there. 

He  saw  the  colors  die 
As  he  drew  near. 

It  towered  above  him,  bleak 
And  cold,  death-cold. 

From  peak  to  phantom  peak 
A gray  mist  rolled. 

Then,  under  his  arched  hand. 
From  that  bare  shore. 

Back,  at  his  own  dear  land. 

He  gazed  once  more. 

Clothed  with  the  tints  he  knew 
He  saw  it  smile — 

Opal,  and  rose  and  blue. 

His  native  isle. 
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A STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS— PART  III. 
BY  MiVRGARET  DELAND 


“ T ’M  going  to  invite  him  to  visit  us 

X next  winter,”  Mary  said. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  the  prospect  of  saying  good-by  to 
Johnny  for  almost  a year  was  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

‘‘My  dear!”  her  husband  protested, 
“ if  you  got  him  under  your  own  roof  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  on  to  yourself! 
I could,  but  you  couldn’t.  Y^ou’d  tell 
him.” 

“I  wouldn’t!  Why,  I covldrTt.  Of 
course  he  can  never  know.  . . . But  I’m 
going  to  see — that  woman,  and  tell  her 
that  I shall  have  him  visit  us.” 

“She’ll  not  permit  it.” 

“‘Permit!’”  Maiy  said.  “Upon  my 
wwd!  My  own  child  not  ^permitted!*** 

“ It’s  hard,”  Carl  said,  briefly. 

“You  want  him,  too,”  she  said, 
eagerly;  “I  can  see  you  do!  Think  of 
having  him  with  us  for  a week ! I could 
go  into  his  room  and — ^and  pick  up  his 
clothes  when  he  drops  them  round  on 
the  floor,  the  way  boys  do.”  She  was 
breathless  at  the  thought  of  such  hap- 
piness. “I’ll  tell  her  I’m  going  to  have 
him  come  in  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Oh,  Carl — ” her  black,  heavy  eyes, 
suddenly  glittered  with  tears:  “I  want 
my  baby,”  she  said. 

The  words  stabbed  him;  for  a moment 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  price  too  great 
to  pay  for  comfort  for  her.  “ We’U  try 
it,”  he  said,  “but  we’ll  have  to  handle 
Miss  Lydia  just  right  to  get  her  to  con- 
sent to  it.” 

“ ‘ Consent’?  ” she  said,  fiercely.  “ Carl, 
I just  hate  her!”  The  long  smothered 
instinct  of  maternity  leaped  up  and 
scorched  her  like  a flame;  she  put  her 
dimpled  hands  over  her  face  and  cried. 


He  tried  to  tell  her  that  she  wasn’t  just. 
“After  all,  dear,  we  disowned*  him. 
Naturally,  she  feels  that  he  belongs  to 
her.” 

But  she  could  not  be  just.  “He  be- 
longs to  us!  And  she  prejudices  him 
against  us.  I know  she  does.  I said  to 
him  yesterday  that  her  clothes  weren’t 
very  fashionable.  I just  said  it  for  fun; 
and  he  said,  ‘You  shut  up!’” 

“ WhatT^  Johnny’s  father  said,  amused 
and  horrified. 

“I  believe  she  likes  him  to  be  rude  to 
me,”  Mary  said. 

Her  jealousy  of  Miss  Lydia  had  taken 
the  form  of  suspicion;  if  Johnny  was 
impertinent,  if  that  shabby  Miss  Lydia 
meant  more  to  him  than  she  did — the 
rich,  beneficent,  adoring  Mrs.  Robert- 
son!— it  must  be  because  Miss  Lydia 
“influenced”  him.  It  was  to  counter- 
act that  influence  that  she  planned  the 
Christmas  visit;  if  she  could  have  him 
to  herself,  even  for  a week,  with  all  the 
enjoyments  she  would  give  him,  she  was 
sure  she  could  rout  “that  woman” 
from  her  place  in  his  heart! 

“I  sha’n’t  ask  for  what  is  my  own,” 
she  told  Carl;  “I’ll  just  say  I’m  go- 
ing to  take  him  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. She  won’t  dare  to  say  he  can’t 
come!” 

Yet  when  she  went  to  tell  Miss  Lydia 
that  Johnny  was  coming  her  certainty 
that  the  shabby  woman  wouldn’t  “dare,” 
faded. 

Miss  Lydia  was  in  the  kitchen,  making 
cookies  for  her  boy,  and  she  could  not 
instantly  leave  her  rolling  pin  when  his 
mother  knocked  at  the  front  door. 
Mary  had  not  been  at  that  door  since 
the  September  night  when  she  Inul 
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crouched,  sobbing,  on  the  steps.  And 
now,  again,  it  was  September,  and  again 
the  evening  primroses  were  opening  in 
the  dusk.  ...  As  she  knocked,  a breath 
of  their  subtle  perfume  brought  back 
that  other  dusk,  and  for  an  instant  she 
was  engulfed  in  a surge  of  memory.  She 
felt  faint,  and  leaned  against  the  door, 
waiting  for  Miss  Lydia’s  little  running 
step  in  the  hall.  She  could  hardly  speak 
•when  the  door  opened.  “Good — ^good 
evening,”  she  said,  almost  in  a whisper. 

Miss  Lydia,  her  frightened  eyes  peer- 
ing at  her  caller  from  imder  that  black 
frizette,  could  hardly  speak  herself. 
Mary  was  the  one  to  get  herself  in  hand 
first.  “ May  I come  in.  Miss  Sampson?” 

“ Why,  yes — ” said  Miss  Lydia, 
doubtfully,  and  dusted  her  floury  hands 
together. 

“ I came  to  say,”  Mary  began,  follow- 
ing her  back  to  the  kitchen,  “ I came — ” 

“I’m  making  cookies  for  Johnny,” 
Miss  Lydia  said,  briskly,  and  Mary’s 
soft  hands  clenched;  why  shouldn’t  she 
be  making  cookies  for  Johnny! 

“I’ve  got  a pan  in  the  oven,”  said 
Miss  Lydia,  “and  I’ve  got  to  watch 
em. 

Mary  was  silent;  she  sat  down  by  the 
table,  her  breath  catching  in  her  throat. 
Miss  Lydia  did  not,  apparently,  notice 
the  agitation;  she  bustled  about  and 
brought  her  a cooky  on  a cracked  plate 
— and  watched  her. 

“ I want — ” Mary  said,  in  a trembling 
voice,  crumbling  the  cooky  with  nervous 
fingers — “I  mean,  I am  going  to  have 
Johnny  visit  me  this  winter.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Miss  Lydia,  and  sat  down. 

“I’ll  have  him  during  the  holidays.” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?”  Mary  said,  angrily. 

“He’d— guess.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  thai!" 

Miss  Lydia  silently  shook  her  head; 
instantly  Mary’s  anger  turned  to  fright. 

“Oh,  Miss  Lydia — please!  I promise 
you  he  shall  never  have  the  dimmest 
idea — why,  he  couldn't  have!  It  wouldn’t 
do.  you  know.  But  I want  him  just  to — 
to  look  at.” 


Miss  Lydia  was  pale.  She  may  have 
been  a bom  gambler,  but  never  had  she 
taken  such  a chance  as  this — to  give 
Johnny  back,  even  for  a week,  to  the 
people  who  once  had  thrown  him  away, 
but  who  now  were  ready  to  do  every- 
thing for  him,  give  him  anything  he 
wanted! — and  a boy  wants  so  many 
things!  “No,”  she  said,  “no.” 

Mary  gave  a starved  cry,  then 
dropped  on  her  knees,  clutched  at  the 
small,  rough,  floury  hand  and  tried  to 
kiss  it. 

“A  mother  has  a claim,”  she  said, 
passionately. 

Miss  Lydia,  pulling,  her  hand  away, 
nodded.  “Yes,  a mother  has.” 

“Then  let  him  come.  Oh,  let  him 
come!” 

“Are  you  his  mother?" 

Mary  fell  back,  half  sitting  on  the 
floor,  half  kneeling  at  Miss  Lydia’s  feet. 
“What  do  you  mean?  You  toow — ” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Miss  Lydia,  “I 
think  I'm  his  mother.” 

Mary  started.  “She’s  crazy!”  she 
thought,  scared. 

“He  is  mine,”  Miss  Lydia  said, 
proudly;  “some  foolish  people  have 
even  thought  he  was  mine  in — in  your 
way.” 

“Absurd!”  Mary  said,  with  a gasp. 

“You  have  never  understood  love, 
Mary,”  Miss  Lydia  said;  “never,  from 
the  very  beginning.”  And  even  as 
Johnny’s  mother  recoiled  at  that  sword- 
thrust,  she  added,  her  face  very  white: 
“But  I’ll  chance  it.  Yes,  if  he  wants  to 
visit  you.  I’ll  let  him.  But  I hope  you 
won’t  hurt  him.” 

“Hurt  him?  Hurt  my  own  child?  He 
shall  have  everything!” 

“That’s  what  I mean.  It  may  hurt 
him.  He  may  get  to  be  like  you,” 
Miss  Lydia  said.  . . . “Oh,  my  cookies! 
They  are  burning!”  she  said,  and  pushed 
Johnny’s  mother  aside — she  wanted  to 
push  her  over!  to  trample  on  her!  to  tear 
her!  But  she  only  pressed  her  gently 
aside,  and  ran  and  opened  the  oven  door 
and  then  said,  “Oh,  my!"  and  raised  a 
window  to  let  the  smoke  out.  . . . “I’ll 
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let  him  go,”  she  said.  But  when  Mary 
tried  brokenly  to  put  her  arms  around 
her,  and  say  how  grateful  she  was.  Miss 
Lydia  shrank  away  and  said,  harshly, 
“bon’f/” 

‘T  couldn’t  bear  to  have  her  touch 
me,”  she  told  herself  afterward;  “she 
didn’t  love  him  when  he  was  a baby.” 

However,  it  was  arranged,  and  the 
visit  was  made.  It  was  a great  experi- 
ence for  Johnny!  The  stage  to  Mercer, 
the  railroad  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains, the  handsome  house,  the  good  times 
every  minute  of  every  day!  Bamum’s! 
Candy-shops!  New  clothes  (and  old  ones 
drop{^  about  .on  the  floor  for  Mrs. 
Rol^rtson  to  pick  up!)  And  five  five- 
dollar  bills  to  carry  back  to  Old  Chester! 
Then  the  week  ended.  . . . Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson, running  to  bring  him  his  hat,  and 
make  sure  he  had  a clean  handkerchief, 
and  patting  the  collar  of  his  coat  with 
plump  fingers,  cried  when  she  said  good- 
by,  and  Johnny  sighed,  and  said  he  had 
a stomach  ache,  and  he  hated  to  go  home. 
His  mother  glanced  triumphantly  at  his 
father. 

“(Do  you  hear  that?)  Do  you  love 
me,  Johnny?”  she  demanded. 

“Yes’m,”  Johnny  said,  scowling. 

“As  much  as  Miss  Lydia?” 

Johnny  stared  at  her.  “’Course  not.” 

“She  doesn’t  give  you  so  many  pres- 
ents as  I do.” 

“Mary!”  Johnny’s  father  protested. 

But  Johnny  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“I’d  just  as  leaves,”  said  he,  “give 
you  one  of  my  five  dollars  to  pay  for 
’em” — ^which  made  even  his  mother 
laugh.  “Goo’-by,”  said  Johnny.  “I 
guess  I’ve  eaten  too  much.  I’ve  had  a 
fine  time.  Much  obliged.  No,  I do’ 
want  any  more  candy.  0-o-o-h!”  said 
Johnny,  “I  wish  I hadn’t  eaten  so  much! 
I hate  going  home.” 

But  he  went — bearing  his  sheaves  with 
him,  his  presents  and  his  five  five-dollar 
bills  and  his  stomach  ache.  And  he 
said  he  wished  he  could  go  right  straight 
back  to  Philadelphia! 

“Do  you?”  said  Miss  Lydia,  faintly. 

“But  she’s — funny.  Aunt  Lydia.” 


“How  ‘funny’?” 

“Well,”  said  Johnny,  scrubbing  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  cheeks, 
“she’s  always  kissing  me,  and  talking 
about  my  liking  her.  Oh — I don’t  mind 
her;  she’s  nice  enough.  But  I don't  like 
kissing  ladies.  But  I like  visiting  her,” 
he  added,  candidly;  “she  takes  me  to 
lots  of  places,  and  gives  me  things.  I 
like  presents,”  said  Johnny.  “I  hope 
she’ll  gimme  a gun.”  . . . 

That  night,  the  kissing  lady,  pacing 
up  and  down  like  a caged  creature  in 
her  handsome  parlor,  which  seemed  so 
empty  and  orderly  now,  said  suddenly 
to  her  husband,  “Why  don’t  we  adopt 
him?” 

“H-s-s-h!”  he  cautioned  her;  then, 
in  a low  voice,  “I’ve  thought  of  that.” 

At  which  she  instantly  retreated.  “ It 
is  out  of  the  question!  People  would — 
think.” 

VI 

Johnny  would  have  had  his  gun  right 
off,  and  many  other  things,  too,  if  Miss 
Lydia  hadn’t  interfered.  “Please  don’t 
send  him  so  many  presents,”  she  wrote 
Mrs.  Robertson  in  her  scared  deter- 
mined way.  And  Mary,  reading  that 
letter,  fed  her  bitterness  with  the 
memory  of  something  which  had  hap- 
pened during  the  visit. 

“It’s  just  what  I said,”  she  told 
Johnny’s  father;  “she  influences  him 
against  us  by  not  letting  us  give  him 
presents!  I know  that  from  the  way  he 
talks.  I told  him,  after  I bought  the 
stereopticon  for  him,  that  I could  give 
him  nicer  things  than  she  could,  and — ” 

“Mary!  You  mustn’t  say  things  like 
that!” 

“And — and — ” Mary  said,  ciying, 
“he  said,  ‘I  Uke  Aunty  without  any 
presents.’  You  see?  l^uence!  The 
idea  of  her  daring  to  say  we  mustn’t 
give  him  a gun.  He’s  ours!” 

“ No,  he’s  hers,”  Johnny’s  father  said, 
sadly;  “ she  has  the  whip  hand,  Maiy — 
unless  we  tell  the  truth.” 

“Of  course  we  can’t  do  that,”  she  said, 
sobbing. 
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But  after  that  Philadelphia  experi- 
ence, Miss  Lydia — a fragile  creature 
now,  who  lived  and  breathed  for  her 
boy — ^was  obliged  every  winter  to  let 
Johnny  visit  these  people  who  had  dis- 
owned him,  cast  him  off,  deserted  him! 
— ^that  was  the  way  she  put  it  to  herself. 
She  had  to  let  him  go  because  she 
couldn’t  think  of  any  excuse  for  saying 
he  couldn’t  go.  She  even  asked  Doctor 
Lavendar  for  a reason  for  refusing  invi- 
tations, which  the  appointive  and 
frankly  acquisitive  Johnny  was  anxious 
to  accept.  With  a present  of  a bunch  of 
lamplighters  in  her  hand,  she  went  to 
the  Rectory,  offering,  as  an  explanation 
of  her  call,  the  fact  that  Johnny  had 
got  into  a fight  with  the  youngest  Mack 
boy  and  rubbed  his  nose  in  the  gutter, 
and  Mrs.  Mack  was  very  angry,  and 
said  her  boy’s  nose  would  never  be 
handsome  again;  and  ^e.  Miss  Lydia, 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  because  Johnny 
wouldn’t  tell  her  what  the  fight  was 
about  and  wouldn’t  apologize. 

“Johnny’s  fifteen,  and  the  Mack 
boy  , is  seventeen;  and  a boy  doesn’t 
need  a handsome  nose,”  said  Doctor 
Lavendar.  “ I’d  not  interfere,  if  I were 
you.” 

Then  she  got  the  real  question  out: 
Didn’t  Doctor  Lavendar  think  it  might 
be  bad  for  Johnny  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robertson?  “They’re  very  rich,  you 
know,”  Miss  Lydia  warned  him,  pite- 
ously. 

“They’ve  taken  a fancy  to  him,  have 
they?”  Doctor  Lavendar  asked.  She 
nodded.  The  old  man  meditated. 
“Lydia,”  he  said  at  last,  “you  are  so 
rich,  and  they’re  so  poor,  I’d  be  chari- 
table, if  I were  you.” 

So  she  was  charitable.  And  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  Johnny  went  away 
for  his  good  times,  and  old  Miss  Lydia 
stayed  at  home  and  had  very  bad  times 
for  fear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson 
might  suddenly  tiu’n  into  Johnny’s 
father  and  mother!  Then  the  father 
and  mother  would  come  to  Old  Chester 
in  the  summer  and  have  their  bad  times, 
for  fear  that  Miss  Lydia  would  “in- 


fluence” Johnny  agiunst  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robertson.  (We  got  to  quite  like  the 
Robertsons,  though  we  didn’t  see  much 
of  them.  “Pity  they  had  no  children,” 
said  Old  Chester;  “ all  that  Smith  money 
going  begging!”) 

The  Smith  money  certainly  went 
begging,  so  far  as  Johnny  was  con- 
cerned. Every  time  his  father  and 
mother  tried  to  spend  it  on  him  Miss 
Lydia  put  her  little  frightened  will  be- 
tween the  boy  and  his  grandfather’s 
fortune.  “Boys  can’t  accept  presents, 
Johnny,  except  from  relations,  you 
know,”  she  would  tell  him;  “it  isn’t 
nice.”  And  Johnny,  thinking  of  the  gun 
or  the  pony  or  what  not,  would  stick  out 
his  lips  and  sigh  and  say  no,  he  “s’posed 
not.”  As  a result  of  such  remarks  he 
developed  as  healthy  a pride  as  one  could 
hope  for  in  a lad,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  eighteen  he  whs  hot  with  embarrass- 
ment when  Mrs.  Robertson  tried  to  force 
things  upon  him. 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  would  say,  awk- 
wardly. “ I — I can’t  take  any  presents.” 

“Why  not?”  she  would  demand, 
deeply  hurt. 

“Well,  you  know,  you  are  not  a re- 
lation,” Johnny  would  say;  and  his 
mother  would  go  up  to  her  room  and 
pace  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and 
cry  until  she  could  hardly  see. 

“She’s  robbed  us  of  our  own  child!” 
she  would  tell  her  husband. 

As  for  Johnny,  he  told  Miss  Lydia 
once  that  Mrs.  Robertson  was  kind,  and 
all  that,  but  she  was  a nuisance. 

“Oh,  Johnny,  I wouldn’t  say  that, 
dear.  She’s  been  nice  to  you.” 

“What  makes  her?”  said  Johnny, 
curiously;  “why  is  she  always  gushing 
roimd?” 

“Well,  she  likes  you,  Johnny.” 

Johnny  grinned.  “I  don’t  see  why. 

- I’m  afraid  I’m  not  awfully  polite  to  her. 
She  was  telling  me  she’d  give  me  any- 
thing on  earth  I wanted;  made  me  feel 
like  a fool!”  said  Johnny,  “and  I said, 
‘Aunty  gives  me  everything  I want, 
thank  you;’  and  she  said,  ‘She  doesn’t 
love  you  as  much  as  I do.’  And  I said 
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(all  this  love  talk  makes  me  kind  of 
sick!)  I said,  ‘Oh,  yes,  she  does;  she 
loved  me  when  I was  a squealing  baby! 
You  didn’t  know  me  then.’  ” 

“What  did  she  say?”  Miss  Lydia 
asked,  breathlessly. 

“Oh,  she  sort  of  cried,”  said  Johnny, 
with  a bored  look. 

But  his  p)erplexity  about  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson’s gush  lingered  in  his  mind,  and 
a year  or  two  later,  on  his  twentieth 
birthday,  as  it  happened,  he  asked  Miss 
Lydia  again  what  on  earth  it  meant? 
. . . The  Robertsons  had  braved  the  raw 
Old  Chester  winter,  and  come  down  to 
the  old  house  to  be  near  their  son  on  that 
day.  They  came  like  the  Greeks,  bear- 
ing gifts,  which,  it  being  Johnny’s  birth- 
day, they  knew  could  not  be  refused. 
— and  old  Miss  Lydia,  unlike  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  had  no  spear  to  thrust  at 
them  except  the  f<Irbidden  spear  of 
Truth ! So  her  heart  was  in  her  mouth 
when  Johnny,  who  had  gone  to  supper 
with  hb  father  and  mother,  came  home 
at  nearly  midnight  and  told  her  how 
good  they  were  to  him.  But  he  was 
preoccupied  as  he  talked,  and  frowned 
once  or  twice.  Then  suddenly  he  burst 
out: 

“Aunty,  why  does  Mr.  Robertson 
bother  a^ut  me?” 

“Does  he?”  Miss  Lydia  said. 

“Well,  yes;  he  says  he  wants  me  to 
go  into  his  firm  when  I leave  college.  He 
says  he’ll  give  me  mighty  good  pay. 
But — ^but  he  wants  me  to  take  his 
name.” 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Lydia.  She  looked 
so  little  and  pretty,  lying  there  on  her 
bed,  with  her  soft  white  hair — the 
frizette  had  vanbhed  some  years  ago — 
parted  over  her  delicate  furrowed  brow, 
and  her  blue  eyes  wide  and  frightened, 
like  a child’s,  that  Johnny  suddenly 
hugged  her. 

“As  for  the  name  part  of  it,”  he  said, 
“I  said  my  name  was  Smith.  Not 
handsome  or  distinguished,  but  my 
own.  I said  I had  no  desire  to  change 
it,  but  if  I ever  did  it  would  be  to 
Sampson.” 


A meager  tear  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Miss  Lydia’s  eye.  “That  was  veiy 
nice  <rf  you,  Johnny,”  she  said,  quaver- 
ingly. 

“I’d  like  the  business  part  of  it  all 
right,”  said  Johnny.  . . . “Say,  Aunt 
Lydia — ^what  is  all  the  milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  about  me?  ’Course  I’m  not  grown 
up  for  nothing;  I know  I’m — queer.  I 
got  on  to  that  when  I was  fifteen — ^I  put 
the  date  on  EdSy  Mack’s  nose!  But  I’d 
like  to  know,  really,  who  I am?” 

“You’re  my  boy,”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“You  bet  I am!”  said  Johnny;  “but 
who  were  my  father  and  mother?” 

“They  lived  out  West,  and — ” 

“I  know  all  that  fairy-tale.  Aunty. 
Let’s  have  the  facts.” 

Miss  Lydia  was  silent;  her  poor  old 
eyes  blinked;  then  she  said:  “They — 
deserted  you,  Johnny.  But  you  mustn’t 
mind.” 

The  young  man’s  face  reddened  sharp- 
ly. “They — ^they  weren’t  married,  I sup- 
pose, when  I was  bom?”  he  said,  in  a 
husky  voice. 

“ 'They — got  married  before  you  were 
born.” 

He  straightened  up  with  obvious  re- 
lief, then  looked  puzzled.  “Yet  they — 
deserted  me?  Were  they  too  poor  to 
take  care  of  me?” 

“Well,  no,”  Miss  Lydia  confessed. 

“Not  poor,  yet  they  deserted  me?”  he 
repeated,  bewildered,  but  with  a slow 
anger  growing  in  his  face.  “Well,  I guess 
I’m  well  rid  of  ’em  if  they  were  that  kind 
of-  people ! Cowards.  ’ ’ 

“Oh,  my  dear,  you  mustn’t  be  unjust. 
They  gave  me  money  for  your  support.” 

“Money!”  he  said.  “They  paid  you 
to  take  me  off  their  hands?  ” He  paused; 
“Aunt  Lydia,”  he  said — and  as  he 
spoke,  hb  upper  lip  lifted,  and  she  saw 
his  teeth — “Aunt  Lydia,  I’ll  never  ask 
you  about  them  again.  I have  no 
interest  in  cowards.  They  are  nothing  to 
me,  just  as  I was  nothing  to  them.  But 
tell  me  one  thing:  Is  Smith  my  name?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mbs  Lydia,  (“  it’s  his 
middle  name,”  she  assured  herself). 

But  Johnny  laughed:  “ I guess  you 
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just  called  me  Smith.  Well,  that’s 
all  right,  though  I’d  rather  you’d 
made  it  Sampson.  But  Smith  will 
do.  I said  so  to  Mrs.  Robertson.  I 
said  that  my  name  was  the  same  as 
her  father’s,  and  I thought  he  was  the 
finest  old  man  I’d  ever  known,  and, 
though  I was  no  relation,  I hoped  my 
Smith  name  would  be  as  dignified  as  his.” 

“What  did  she  say?”  said  Miss  Lydia. 

“Oh,  she  got  weepy,”  said  Johnny, 
good  naturedly;  “she’s  always  either 
crying  or  kissing.  But  she’s  kind.  liook 
at  those!”  he  said,  displaying  some 
sleeve  links  that  his  mother’s  soft,  ador- 
ing fingers  had  fastened  into  his  cuffs. 
“Well,  I don’t  take  a berth  with  a new 
name  tacked  on  to  it  at  Robertson  & 
Carey’s.  They’ll  have  to  get  some  other 
fellow  to  swap  names  for  ’em!” 

He  went  off  to  his  room,  his  face  still 
dark  with  a deep,  elemental  anger  which 
that  word  “deserted”  had  stirred  in- 
him,  but  whistling  as  if  to  declare  his 
entire  indifference  to  the  deserters.  Old 
Miss  Lydia,  alone,  trembled  very  much. 
“Take  their  name!  What  vnll  they  do 
next?”  she  said  to  herself . 

The  Robertsons  were  asking  them- 
selves the  same  question : “ What  can  we 
do  now  to  get  him?”  The  lure  of  a 
business  opportunity  had  not  moved 
the  boy  at  all,  and  what  he  had  said 
about  being  called  Sampson  had  been 
like  a knife  thrust  in  their  hearts.  It 
made  Mary  Robertson  so  angry  that  she 
sprang  at  a fierce  retaliation:  “She 
couldn't  keep  him — he  wouldn’t  stay 
with  her — if  we  told  him  the  truth!”  she 
said  to  Johimy’s  father. 

“But  we  can  never  tell  hiin,”  Carl 
reminded  her. 

“Sometimes  I think  she’ll  drive  me 
to  it!”  said  Mary. 

“No,”  Robertson  said,  shortly. 

“No  one  would  know  it  but  the  boy 
himself.  And  if  he  knew  it  he’d  let  us 
adopt  him.  And  that  would  mean 
taking  his  own  name.” 

“No!”  Carl  broke  out,  “it  won’t 
do!”  You  see,  I — don’t  want  him  to 
know.”  He  paused,  then  seemed  to 


puU  the  words  out  with  a jerk.  “I 
won’t  let  him  have  any  disrespect  for 
his  mother,  and — ” he  got  up  and 
tramped  about  the  room.  “Damn  it! 
1 don’t  want  to  lose  his  good  opinion, 
myself.” 

Her  face  turned  darkly  red.  “Oh,” 
she  cried  passionately,  “‘Opinion’! 
What  difference  does  his  ‘ opinion’  make 
to  me?  A mother  is  a mother.  And  I 
love  him!  Oh,  I love  him  so,  I could 
just  die!  If  he  would  put  his  arms 
aroimd  me  the  way  he  does  to  that  ter- 
rible Mi.ss  Lydia,  and  kiss  me,  and 
say — ” she  clenched  her  hands,  and 
closed  her  eyes,  and  whispered  the  word 
she  hungered  to  hear — “'Mother!  Moth- 
er!' If  I could  hear  him  say  that”  she 
said,  “I  could  just  lie  down  and  die! 
Couldn’t  you?  — to  hear  him  say 
‘Father’?” 

Robertson  set  his  teeth.  “And  what 
kind  of  an  idea  would  he  have  of  his 
‘father’!  No,  I won’t  consent  to  it!” 

“We  can’t  get  him  in  any  other  way,” 
she  urged. 

“Then  we’ll  never  get  him.  I can’t 
face  it.” 

“You  don’t  love  nim  as  much  as  I 
do!” 

“I  love  him  enough  not  to  want  to 
risk  losing  his  respect.” 

But  this  sentiment  was  beyond 
Johnny’s  mother;  all  she  thought  of 
was  the  aching  hunger  for  the  careless, 
friendly,  but  rather  bored  young  man. 
The  hunger  for  him  grew  and  grew;  it 
gnawed  at  her  day  and  night.  She 
urged  Carl  to  take  a house  in  Princeton 
while  Johnny  was  in  college,  and  only 
Johnny’s  father’s  common  sense  kept 
this  project  from  being  carried  out. 
“You’re  afraid!”  she  taunted  him. 

“Dear,”  he  said  kindly,  “I’m  afraid 
of  being  an  ass.  If  he  saw  us  tagging 
after  him,  he’d  hate  us  both.  He’s  a 
man!”  Carl  said,  proudly.  “No,  I’ve 
no  fancy  for  losing  the  respect  of — ” 
he  paused — “my  son,”  he  said,  very 
quietly. 

His  wife  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth 
and  stared  at  him;  the  word  was  too 
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great  for  her;  it  was  her  baby  she 
thought  of,  not  her  son. 

In  Johnny’s  first  vacation,  when  she 
had  rushed  to  Old  Chester  in  June  to 
open  the  house,  she  was  met  by  the 
information  that  he  was  going  off  for 
the  summer  on  a geological  expedition. 

Mary’s  disappointment  made  her 
feel  a little  sick.  “What  shall  I do 
without  you!”  she  said. 

“Oh,  if  Aunty  can  do  without  me,  I 
guess  outsiders  can,”  said  Johnny,  with 
clumsy  amiability. 

“We’ll  be  here  when  you  get  back  in 
September,”  she  said;  he  yawned,  and 
said,  “ all  right,”  then  he  strolled  off, 
and  she  went  upstairs,  and  cried. 

Johnny,  walking  home  after  this  em- 
barrassing interview,  striking  at  the 
roadside  brambles  with  a switch,  and 
whistling  loudly,  said  to  himself : “ How 
on  earth  did  Mr.  Robertson  fall  in  love 
with  her?  He's  got  brains.”  A day  or 
two  later  he  went  off  for  his  geological 
summer,  leaving  in  his  mother’s  heart, 
that  rankling  word,  “outsiders.”  As 
the  weeks  dragged  along,  and  she 
counted  the  days  until  he  would  be 
back,  she  brooded  and  brooded  over  it. 
It  festered  so  deeply  that  she  could  not 
speak  of  it  to  Johnny’s  father.  But 
once  she  said:  “He’s  ungrateful!  See 
all  we’ve  done  for  him!” — ^and  Carl 
realized  that  the  bitterness  at  Miss 
Lydia,  who  had  “robbed”  her,  was 
extending  to  the  boy  himself.  And 
again — it  was  in  August,  and  Johnny 
was  to  be  at  home  in  a fortnight — she 
said,  “He  ought  to  be  made  to  come 
to  us!” 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
“You  can’t  ‘make’  anybody  love 
you.  Mary,  we  are  just  outsiders 
to  him.” 

She  cried  out  so  sharply  that  he  was 
frightened,  not  knowing  that  he  had 
turned  a dagger  word  in  the  wound. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  intolerable  pain  of 
knowing  that  she  was  helpless  that  drove 
her  one  day,  without  Carl’s  knowledge, 
to  the  rectory.  “I’ll  put  it  to  Doctor 
Lavendar  as — as  somebody  else’s  story. 


the  trouble  of  a ‘friend,’  and  maybe  he 
can  tell  me  how  I can  make  Johnny 
feel  that  we  are  not  outsiders!  Oh,  he 
owes  it  to  us,  to  do  what  we  want! 
I’ll  tell  Doctor  Lavendar  that  the  father 
and  mother  lived  out  West,  and  are 
friends  of  mine.  . . . He’ll  never  put 
two  and  two  together.” 

She  walked  past  the  rectory  twice  be- 
fore she  could  get  her  coinage  to  the 
point  of  knocking.  When  she  did,  it  was 
William  King  who  opened  the  door. 

“Oh — ^is  Doctor  Lavendar  ill?”  she 
said.  And  William  King  answered, 
dryly,  that  when  you  are  eighty-two  you 
are  not  particularly  well. 

“I  thought  I’d  just  drop  in  and  ask  his 
advice  on  something — ^nothing  impor- 
tant,” said  Johnny’s  mother,  breath- 
lessly. “I’ll  go  away,  and  come  some 
other  time.” 

Upon  which,  from  the  open  window 
overhead,  came  a voice:  “I  won’t  be 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  batting!  Send 
Mary  Robertson  up-stairs.” 

“Haven’t  I any  rights?”  WUly  caUed 
back,  good  - naturedly,  and  Doctor 
Lavendar  retorted: 

“Maybe  you  have,  but  I have  many 
wrongs.  Come  along,  Mary.” 

She  went  up,  saying  to  herself:  “I’ll 
not  speak  of  it.  I’ll  just  say  I’ve  come 
to  see  him.”  She  was  so  nerv'ous  when 
she  entered  the  room  that  her  breath 
caught  in  her  throat  and  she  could 
hardly  say  “how  do  you  do?” 

The  old  man  was  in  bed;  he  held  out 
a veined  and  trembling  hand: 

“William’s  keeping  me  alive  so  he 
can  charge  me  for  two  calls  a day.  Well, 
my  dear,  what  can  I do  for  you” 

Mrs.  Robertson  sat  down  in  a big  arm- 
chair and  said,  panting,  that — ^that  it 
was  terribly  hot. 

Doctor  Lavendar  watched  her  from 
under  his  heavy,  drooping  eyelids. 

“There  was  something  I was  going  to 
ask  you  about,”  she  said,  “but  it’s  no 
matter.  Doctor  King  says  you  are 
sick.” 

“Don’t  believe  all  Doctor  !l^ng  tells 
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“I  just  wanted  to  Ret  advice  for — ^for 
somebody  else.  But  it’s  no  matter.” 

‘‘Let’s  hear  about  the  ‘somebody 
else.’” 

‘‘They  are  not  Old  Chester  people— 
so  you  won’t  mind  if  I don’t  name 
names?” 

‘‘Not  in  the  least,”  said  Doctor  Lav- 
endar,  genially;  ‘‘Call  ’em  Smith; 
that’s  a somewhat  general  title.” 

‘‘Oh — no,  that’s  not  their  name,” 
she  said,  panic-stricken — then  saw  that 
he  had  meant  it  as  a joke,  and  said  trying 
to  smile,  yes  there  were  a good  many 
Smiths  in  the  world.  Then,  suddenly 
her  misery  rose  like  a wave,  and  swept 
her  into  words:  ‘‘these  people  are 
terribly  unhappy,  at  least  the  mother 
is,  because — ” she  paused,  stammered, 
felt  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  stumbled 
into  contradictions  which  could  not 
have  misled  anyone,  certainly  not 
Doctor  La vendar.  ‘‘They,  these  people 
had  let  their  child  be  adopted,  and 
now  they  wanted  him — her,  I mean,” 
said  Mary;  ‘‘it  was  a little  girl.  But 
the  little  girl  didn’t  want  to  come  back 
to  them.  And  the  people  who  had 
taken  her,  influenced  her  against  her 
parents,  who  had  done  everything  for 
— for  her.  It’s  cruel,”  said  Mary; 
“Cruel!  I know  the  parents,  and — ” 

“Mary,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar  gen- 
tly, “so  do  I.” 

She  recoiled  as  if  from  a blow.  “No — 
oh  no!  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  You 
couldn’t  know.  They — his  relatives — 
don’t  live  here.  You  couldn’t  possibly 
know!” 

She  was  white  with  terror.  What 
would  Carl  say?  Oh,  she  must  lie  her 
way  out  of  it!  How  mad  she  had  been 
to  come  here,  and  hint  at  things! 

“I  have  known  Johnny  Smith’s  par- 
entage for  several  years,  Mary.” 

“Who  told  you?”  she  said,  fiercely. 
“Oh — it  was  Miss  Lydia,  and  she  'prom- 
ised she  wouldn’t! — ^how  wicked  in  her!” 

“No  one  told  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about!”  she  said,  recovering  herself. 
“The  father  and  mother  lived  out  West, 
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but  1 don’t  know  the  child.  He  is  notL 
ing  to  me.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar, 
half  to  himself,  “do  we  all  deny  love, 
thrice? — for  you  do  love  him,  Mary, 
my  dear;  I know  you  do.”  She  tried 
to  meet  his  quiet  eyes — then  gave  a 
little  moan,  and  bent  over,  and  hid  her 
face  on  her  knees. 

“Oh,  I do — I do,”  she  said  in  a 
whisper.  “ But  he  doesn’t  love  me.  . . . 
And  yet  he  is  mine  — Carl’s  and 
mine.” 

“There  were  people  in  Old  Chester 
who  thought  he  was  Miss  Lydia’s.” 

“Fools!  fools!”  she  said,  passionately. 

“No  one  came  forward  to  deny  it,” 
said  Doctor  Lavendar.  She  did  not 
notice  this;  the  flood  of  despair  and 
longing  broke  into  entreaty — ^how  could 
she  get  her  child,  who  considered  her 
just  an  outsider!  “That’s  Miss  Lydia’s 
influence!”  she  said.  Doctor  Lavendar 
listened,  asked  a question  or  two,  and 
then  was  silent. 

“I  am  dying  for  him!”  she  said — “oh. 
I am  in  agony  for  him!” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her,  with  pity- 
ing eyes.  Was  this  agony  a spiritual 
birth  or  was  it  just  the  old  selfishness 
which  had  never  brooked  denial?  And 
if  indeed  it  was  a travail  of  the  spirit, 
would  not  the  soul  be  still-born  if  her 
son’s  love  should  fail  to  sustain  it? 
Yet  why  should  Johnny  love  her?  . . . 
Mary  was  talking  and  trying  not  to 
cry;  her  words  were  a fury  of  pain  and 
protest: 

“Miss  Lydia  won’t  give  him  up  to — 
to  people  who  haven’t  any  claim  upon 
him.  And  Johnny  himself  doesn’t  know 
our  claim,  so  he  won’t  consent  to  it.  He 
doesn’t  know  any  reason  for  being 
adopted.  You  see?” 

“I  see.” 

“I  suppose  if  we  told  him  the  ‘reason,’ 
we  could  get  him.  But  I’m  afraid  to 
tell  him,  because  I can’t  make  him  love 
me!  He  said  I was  an  ‘outsider.’  But 
if  he  knew  the  reason — ” 

Doctor  Lavendar  looked  out  into  the 
yellowing  leaves  of  the  old  jargonelle 
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pear-tree,  and  shook  his  head;  “Hearts 
don’t  come  when  Reason  whbtles  to 
them,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  if  I could  just  hear  him  say 
‘mother’!” 

“Why  should  he  say  ‘mother’?  You 
haven’t  been  his  mother.” 

“I’ve  given  him  everything!” 

Doctor  Lavendar  was  silent. 

“He  ought  to  come  to  us.  He  is  ours; 
and  he  owes  us — ” 

“Just  what  you’ve  earned,  Mary, 
just  what  you’ve  earned.  That’s  what 
children  ‘owe’  to  fathers  and  mothers.” 

“But,  oh!  what  am  I to  do!  what  am 
I to  do?” 

“How  much  do  you  want  him 
Mary?” 

She  was  stammering  with  sobs.  “ It’s 
all  I want — it’s  my  life — ” 

“Perhaps  publicity  would  win  him, 
Mary.  He  has  a great  respect  for 
courage.  So  perhaps — ” 

She  cringed.  “But — Doctor  Laven- 
dar, that  couldn’t  be!  It  couldn’t  be — 
don’t  you  understand?” 

“Poor  Mary,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 
“Poor  girl!” 

“Doctor  Lavendar,  make  him  come  to 
us.  You  can  do  it.  You  can  do  any- 
thing!” 

“Mary,  you  can’t  ‘make’  a harvest 
anything  but  the  seed  you’ve  sowed. 
My  child — ^you  sowed  vanity  and  self- 
ishness.” ...  By  and  by  he  put  his 
hand  on  hers  and  said:  “Mary,  wait. 
Wait  till  you  love  him  more  and  yourself 
less.” 

It  was  dark  when  she  went  away. 

When  Doctor  King  came  in  in  the 
evening  he  said  to  himself  that  Mary 
Robertson  and  the  whole  caboodle  of 
’em  weren’t  worth  the  weariness  in  the 
wise  old  face. 

“William,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar,  “I 
hope  there  won’t  be  any  conundrums  in 
heaven;  I don’t  seem  able  to  answer 
them  any  more.”  Then  the  whimsical 
fatigue  vanished  and  he  smiled; 

“Lately  I’ve  just  said,  ‘Wait;  God 
knows’;  and  stopped  guessing.”  But 
he  didn’t  stop  thinking. 


vn 

As  for  Johimy’s  mother,  she  yielded, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  inevitableness  of 
her  harvest.  But  of  course  the  devotion, 
and  the  invitations  and  the  visits  to 
Old  Chester  went  on.  Johnny’s  bored 
good  humor  met  them  patiently  enough; 
“for  she  is  kind,”  he  reminded  himself — 
“ and  I like  him,”  he  used  to  tell  his 
Aunt  Lydia.  Once  he  confided  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  to  William  King: 

“They  are  queer  folks,  the  Robert- 
sons,” Johnny  said.  “Why  do  they 
vegetate  down  here  in  Old  Chester? 
They  don’t  seem  to  know  anybody  but 
Aunt  Lydia.” 

William  and  the  big  fellow  were  jog- 
ging along  in  the  doctor’s  shabby  buggy 
out  toward  Miss  Lydia’s;  she  was  very 
frail  that  summer,  and  Johnny  had 
insisted  that  William  King  should  come 
to  see  her.  “The  Robertsons  know 
you,  apparently,”  the  doctor  said. 

“Well,  yes,”  John  said,  “and  they’ve 
been  nice  to  me,  ever  since  I can  re- 
member.” 

“G’on!”  Doctor  King  told  his  mare, 
and  slapped  a rein  down  on  Jinny’s  back. 

“But  Doctor  King,  they  are  queer,” 
Johnny  insisted.  “What’s  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanut  about  ’em?” 

“Maybe  a thunder-storm  soured  it.” 

Johnny  grinned,  then  he  looked  at 
Jinny’s  ears,  coughed,  and  said,  “I’d  like 
to  ask  you  a question,  sir.” 

“Go  ahead.” 

“When  people  are  kind  to  you — just 
what  do  you  owe  ’em?  I didn’t  ask  them 
to  be  kind  to  me — I mean  the  Robert- 
sons— ^but,  holy  Peter!”  said  Johnny, 
“ they’ve  given  me  presents  ever  since  I 
was  a child.  They  even  had  a wild  idea 
of — of  adopting  me!  I said,  ‘No,  thank 
you!’  Why  should  I be  adopted?  . . . 
Mrs.  Robertson  always  seems  sort  of 
critical  of  Aunty.  Think  of  that! 
’Course  she  never  says  anything;  she’d 
better  not!  If  she  did,  I’d  raise  Cain. 
But  I feel  it,”  Johnny  said,  frowning. 
“Well,  what  I want  to  know  is,  what  do 
you  owe  people  who  do  you  favors? 
Mind  you,  7 don’t  want  their  favors!’* 
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“ Well,”  William  ruminated,  “ I should 
say  that  we  owe  people  who  do  us  favors 
the  truth  of  how  we  feel  about  them. 
If  the  truth  wouldn’t  be  agreeable  to 
them,  don’t  take  the  favors!” 

“Well,  the  ‘truth’  is  that  I get  mad 
when  Mrs.  Robertson  looks  down  on 
Aunty!  Think  of  what  she’s  stood  for 
me!”  the  boy  said,  suddenly  very  red  in 
the  face.  “When  I was  ^teen  one  of 
the  fellows  told  me  I was — was  her  son. 
I rubbed  his  nose  in  the  mud.” 

“Oh,  that  was  how  Mack  got  his 
broken  nose,  was  it?”  Doctor  King  in- 
quired, much  interested.  “Well,  I’m 
glad  you  did  it.  I guess  it  cured  him  of 
being  one  kind  of  a fool.  There  was  a 
time  when  I wanted  to  rub  one  or  two 
female  noses  in  the  mud.  However,  they 
are  really  not  worth  thinking  of, 
Johnny.” 

“No,”  John  agreed,  “but  anybody 
who  looks  cross-eyed  in  my  presence  at 
Aunt  Lydia  will  get  his  head  punched.” 

“ Amen,”  said  William  King,  and  drew 
Jinny  in  at  Miss  Lydia’s  gate. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  William  King’s 
opinion  as  to  what  we  owe  people  who  do 
us  favors  was  very  illuminating  to 
Johnny.  “I  like  ’em — and  I don’t  like 
’em,”  he  told  Miss  Lydia,  with  a both- 
ered look.  “But  I wish  to  heaven  she’d 
let  up  on  presents!” 

On  the  whole  he  liked  them  more 
than  he  failed  to  like  them;  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were,  to  a big,  joyous,  some- 
what conceited  youngster,  rather  pitiful 
in  the  way  in  which  they  seemed  to  hang 
upon  him.  He  said  as  much  once  to  his 
Aunt  Lydia;  Mrs.  Robertson  had  asked 
him  to  come  to  supper,  but  had  not 
asked  Miss  Lydia:  “I  suppose  I’ve  got 
to  go,”  he  said,  scowling,  “but  they 
needn’t  think  I’d  rather  have  supper 
with  them  than  with  you!  I just  go 
because  I’m  sorry  for  ’em.” 

“I  am,  too,  Johnny,”  she  said.  She 
had  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  them  by  this 
time.  Yet  she  might  have  been  just  a 
little  afraid  if  she  had  known  all  that 
this  special  invitation  involved.  . . . 


Mary  Robertson  no  longer  shared  her 
longing  for  her  son  with  her  husband. 
She  had  not  even  told  him  of  that  day 
when  her  misery  had  welled  up  and 
overflowed  in  frantic  words  to  Doctor 
Lavendar.  But  she  had  never  resigned 
herself  to  reaping  what  she  had  sowed. 
She  was  still  determined,  somehow,  to 
get  possession  of  her  boy.  Sometimes 
she  spoke  of  her  determination  to  Doctor 
Lavendar,  just  because  it  was  a relief 
to  put  it  into  words;  but  he  never 
gave  her  much  encouragement.  He 
could  only  counsel  a choice  of  two 
things:  secrecy — and  fortitude;  or 
truth — and  doubtful  hope. 

Little  by  little  hope  gained,  and  truth 
seemed  more  possible.  And  by  and  by 
a plan  grew  in  her  mind : she  would  get 
Doctor  Lavendar  to  help  her  - tell 
Johnny  the  truth,  and  then,  supported 
by  religion  (as  she  thought  of  it),  she 
would  tell  her  son  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  come  to  her; — “ nobody  will  know 
why!  And  he  can’t  say  ‘no,’  if  Doctor 
Lavendar  says,  ‘ honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  ’ !”  That  Doctor  Lavendar 
would  say  this,  she  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever, for  was  he  not  a minister,  and  min- 
isters always  counseled  people  to  obey 
the  commandments!  “But  when  I get 
him  here,  with  Johnny,  we  must  be  by 
ourselves”  she  told  herself;  “I  won’t 
speak  before  her!” 

So  that  was  why  Miss  Lydia  was  not 
invited  to  supper  when  Johnny  was — 
Johnny,  and  Doctor  Lavendar!  Mary 
Robertson  was  so  tense  all  that  Sep- 
tember day  when  her  two  guests  were 
expected,  that  her  husband  noticed  it. 

“You’re  not  well,  Mary?”  he  said. 

“Oh  yes,  yes!”  she  said — she  was  pac- 
ing up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like  a 
caged  creature.  “Carl,  Doctor  Laven- 
dar is  coming  this  evening.” 

“My  dear,  I think  that  is  about  the 
tenth  time  you  have  mentioned  it!  I 
shouldnotcallhimaveryexcitingvisitor.” 

“And  Johnny  is  coming.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?  I hope  Doctor 
Lavendar  won’t  ask  him  to  say  his 
catechism !” 
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As  it  happened,  Johnny  came  first, 
and  his  mother  was  so  eager  to  see  him 
and  touch  him  that,  hearing  his  step, 
she  ran  to  help  him  off  with  his  coat 
— ^to  his  great  embarrassment;  then  she 
came  into  the  library  clinging  to  his  arm. 
Father  and  son  said,  “Hello,  yoimgster!” 
and,  “Hello,  sir!”  and  Johnny  added  that 
it  was  beginning  to  rain  like  blazes. 

“I  sent  the  carriage  for  Doctor  Laven- 
dar,”  Mrs.  Robertson  said. 

“He  coming?”  Johnny  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “he’s  a dear  old 
man,  Johnny,  and” — she  paused,  then 
said,  breathlessly,  '*y(m  must  do  whatever 
he  wants  you  to  do,  Johnny." 

The  young  man  looked  faintly  inter- 
ested. “What’s  she  up  to  now?”  he 
reflected;  then  began  to  talk  to  his 
father.  But  remembering  his  aunt 
Lydia’s  parting  injunction,  “Now 
Johnny,  be  nice  to  Mrs.  Robertson,” 
he  spoke  to  his  mother  once  in  a while. 
Happening  to  catch  the  twinkle  of 
her  rings,  he  tried  to  be  especially 
“ nice” : 

“When  I get  rich,  I’m  going  to  buy 
Aunty  a diamond  ring  like  yours,  Mrs. 
Robertson.” 

“I’ll  give  you  one  of  mine,  if  you’ll 
wear  it,”  she  said,  eagerly.  Johnny’s 
guffaw  of  laughter  ended  in  a droll  look 
at  his  father,  who  said: 

“My  dear  Mary!  This  cuh,  and  a 
diamond  ring?  ” 

She  was  too  absorbed  in  loving  her 
child  to  be  hurt  by  his  bad-  manners, 
and,  besides,  at  that  moment  Doctor 
Lavendar  arrived,  and  she  ran  out  into 
the  hall  to  welcome  him;  as  she  took 
his  hand  she  whispered: 

“Doctor  Lavendar,  you  will  help  me 
with  Johnny?  I am  going  to  tell  him. 
I’m  going  to  tell  him  to-night! — and  I 
depend  on  you  to  make  him  come  to  us.  ” 

The  old  man’s  face  grew  very  grave; 
he  looked  at  Mary,  closely,  standing 
there,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands,  but  he  did  not  answer  her. 
Later,  when  they  went  out  to  the  dining- 
room he  was  very  silent,  just  watching 
Mary  and  listening  to  Johnny, — who 


laughed  and  talked  (and  was  “nice”  to 
his  mother),  and  ate  enormously,  and 
who  looked,  sitting  there  at  his  grand- 
father’s old  table,  as  much  like  the 
new  Mr.  Smith  as  twenty-three  can 
look  like  seventy-eight! 

“W’ell,”  the  young  fellow  said, 
friendly  and  confidential  to  the  company 
at  large,  “what  do  you  suppose?  It’s 
settled — ^my  career.” 

“I  hope  that  means  Robertson  and 
Carey,”  Mr.  Robertson  said.  He  glanced 
over  at  his  son  with  a sort  of  aching 
pride  in  his  strength  and  carelessness. 
“I’ve  offered  this  youngster  a place  in 
my  firm,”  he  explained  to  Doctor  Laven- 
dar, who  said: 

“Have  you,  indeed?” 

“No,”  Johnny  said,  “it  doesn't  mean 
Carey  and  Robertson,  though  you’re 
mighty  kind,  Mr.  Robertson.  But  you 
see  I can’t  leave  Old  Chester.  It  would 
pull  Aunt  Lydia  up  by  the  roots  to  leave 
Old  Chester,  and  of  course  I couldn’t  go 
without  her.” 

Mary’s  plump  hand,  with  its  shining 
rings,  clenched  sharply  on  the  table- 
cloth; she  drew  in  her  breath,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 
Carl  said,  not  daring  to  meet  his  wife’s 
eyes. 

“Aunt  Lydia  got  a job  for  me  in  Mr. 
Dilworth’s  hardware-store.” 

His  mother  cried  out — then  checked 
herself.  “ Miss  Lydia  ought  not  to  have 
thought  of  such  a thing!”  she  said;  she 
tried  to  speak  quietly,  but  her  breath 
came  quickly. 

“Mary!”  her  husband  warned  her. 

John’s  face  darkened.  “Aunty  ought 
always  to  do  whatever  she  does  do,”  he 
said. 

“Of  course,”  his  father  agreed,  sooth- 
ingly. 

“ I only  meant,”  Mary  explained,  in  a 
frightened  voice,  “that  a hardware  store 
isn’t  muchof  achanceforaman  like  you.” 

“It  means  staying  in  Old  Chester 
with  Aunty,”  he  explained;  “she’s  not 
very  well  now,  Mrs.  Robertson,”  he 
ended  and  sighed.  His  strong,  rather 
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harsh  face  softened  and  sobered.  “Be- 
side, as  for  its  not  being  a chance  for 
Tue — I mean  to  make  Rome  howl  with 
a Mercer  branch!  You  see,  Aunty 
bought  a half  interest  for  me.  The 
Lord  knows  where  she  got  the  money! 
Saved  it  out  of  her  food  all  these  years, 
I guess.” 

“She  didn’t  apparently  save  it  out  of 
your  food,”  Doctor  Lavendar  said, 
dryly;  “I  believe  you  weigh  two  hun- 
dred, Johnny.” 

“Only  a hundred  and  eighty-four,” 
the  young  man  assured  him. 

Mary,  listening,  was  tingling  all  over; 
she  had  planned  a very  cautious  ap- 
proach to  the  truth,  which  was  to  give 
her  son  back  to  her.  She  meant  at 
first  to  hint,  and  then  to  admit,  and 
then  declare  her  right  to  his  love.  But 
that  Miss  Lydia  should  without  con- 
sulting Johnny’s  father  and  mother, 
have  committed  him  to  such  business — 
“my  son  in  a hardware  store!”  Mary 
thought — that  Miss  Lydia  should  have 
daredl  “He’s  mine — he’s  mine — he’s 
mine!  ...  Of  course,”  she  was  saying 
to  herself  as  they  went  back  to  the 
library  after  dinner, — “of  course,  he’ll 
give  it  up  the  minute  he  knows  who  he 
is.  But  I hate  her!” 

The  room,  in  the  September  dusk,  was 
lighted  only  by  a lamp  on  the  big  desk; 
the  windows  op)ening  on  the  garden  we*^ 
raised,  for  it  was  hot  after  the  rain,  and 
the  air  blew  in,  fragrant  with  wet  leaves 
and  the  scent  of  some  late  roses.  John- 
ny’s father,  sinking  down  in  a great 
leather  chair,  watched  the  young,  vigor- 
ous figure  standing  in  front  of  the  man- 
telpiece, smoking  and,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  years,  laying  down  the  law  for  the 
improvement  of  the  world.  Doctor 
Lavendar  did  not  look  at  Johnny,  but  at 
his  mother,  who  stood  clutching  the 
corner  of  the  big  desk — that  desk  at 
which  one  September  night  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  Johnny’s  grandfather 
had  been  sitting  when  Miss  Lydia  came 
into  the  library.  . . . 

“Mary,  my  dear,  aren’t  you  going  to 
sit  down?”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 


She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  “Look 
here,”  she  said,  harshly;  “I  can’t  stand 
it — won’t  stand  it — ” 

Carl  sprang  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  “Mary!”  he  said,  under  his 
breath,  “p/ecwrc,”  he  besought  her; 
“for  God’s  sake— don’t — don’t — ” 

“Johnny,  you  belong  to  me,”  Mary 
said. 

John  Smith,  his  cigar  half-way  to  his 
Ups,  paused,  bewildered  and  alarmed. 
“Isn’t  she  well?”  he  said,  in  a low  voice 
to  Doctor  Lavendar. 

“I’m  perfectly  well.  But  I’m  going  to 
speak.  Doctor  Lavendar  will  tell  you  I 
have  a right  to  s]>eak ! Tell  him  so.  Doc- 
tor Lavendar.” 

“She  has  the  right  to  speak,”  the  old 
man  said. 

“You  hear  that?”  said  the  mother. 
“He  says  I have  a right  to  you!” 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  said  Doctor  Lav- 
endar. 

“Miss  Lydia  sha’n’t  have  you  any 
longer.  You  are  mine,  Johnny — mine. 
I want  you,  and  I’m  going  to  have  you!” 

John  Smith’s  face  went  white;  he  put 
his  cigar  down  on  the  mantelpiece,  went 
across  the  long  room,  closed  the  door 
into  the  hall,  then  came  back  and  looked 
at  his  mother.  No  one  spoke.  Doctor 
Lavendar  had  bent  his  head  and  shut 
his  eyes;  he  would  not  look  at  the 
three  struggling  souls  before  him. 
Silence  tingled  between  them.  Then 
slowly  Johnny  turned  his  eyes  toward 
Mr.  Robertson. 

“And  you — ?” 

“Yes,”  his  father  said.  “John,  you’ll 
make  the  best  of  us  won’t  you?” 

Again  silence. 

Then,  unsteadily,  and  looking  always 
at  his  father,  John  began  to  speak. 
“Of  course  it  makes  no  difference  to 
Aunt  Lydia  and  me.  We  have  our  own 
life.  But — I’m  sorry,  sir.”  He  put  his 
shaking  hands  into  his  pockets.  “You 
and  Mrs.  Robertson — ” 

“Oh,  say  ‘mother’!  Say  ‘mother’!” 
she  cried  out. 

“ — ^have  been  very  kind  to  me,  al- 
ways”— he  paused,  in  a sudden,  realiz- 
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ing  adjiistment:  their  “kindness,”  then, 
had  not  been  the  flattery  he  had 
supposed?  It  was  just — love?  “Aw- 
fully kind,”  he  said,  huskily.  “Once 
I did  wonder  . . . then  I thought  it 
couldn’t  be,  because — ^because,  you  see, 
I’ve  always  liked  you,  sir,”  he  ended, 
awkwardly. 

Carl  Robertson  was  dumb. 

“I’ve  told  you,”  his  mother  said, 
trembling — ^her  fingers,  catching  at  the 
sheet  of  blotting-paijer  on  the  desk,  tore 
off  a scrap  of  it,  rolled  it,  twisted  it,  then 
pulled  off  another  scrap — “ I’ve  told  you, 
because  you  are  to  come  to  us.  You  are 
to  take  om:  name — ^your  name.”  She 
paused,  swallowing  hard,  and  struggling 
to  keep  the  tears  back.  “You  are  ours, 
not  hers.  People  thought  you  were  hers, 
and  it  just  about  killed  me.” 

Instantly  the  blood  rushed  into  John 
Smith’s  face;  his  eyes  blazed.  “What I” 
he  stammered;  “what?  You  knew 
that?”  . . . His  upper  lip  slowly  lifted, 
and  Doctor  Lavendar  saw  his  set  teeth. 
“You  knew  that  some  damned  fools 
thought  ihat  of  my  aunt  Lydia?  Are 
you  my  mother,  and  yet  you  could 
allow — My  God!”  he  said. 

She  did  not  realize  what  she  had  done; 
she  began  to  reassure  him,  frantically. 

“No  one  shall  ever  know!  No  one 
will  ever  guess — ” 

Doctor  Lavendar  shook  his  head. 
“Mary,”  he  warned  her,  “we  must  be 
known,  even  as  also  we  know,  before  we 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

They  did  not  listen  to  him. 

“You  mean,”  John  said,  “that  you 
won’t  let  it  be  known  that  you  are — my 
mother?” 

“No,  never!  never!  It  couldn’t  be 
known — I promise  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  John  Smith,  sar- 
donically,— and  Doctor  Lavendar  held 
up  protesting  hands.  But  no  one  looked 
at  him. 

“It  would  only  be  supposed,”  Carl 
said,  “that,  being  childless  people,  we 
would  make  you  our  son.  Nothing,  as 
your  mother  says,  would  need  to  be 
known.” 


“How  could  you  ‘make  me  your  son  ’ 
and  not  have  it  known?” 

“I  mean  by  law/’  his  father  explained. 

“There  was  a ‘law’  that  made  me 
your  son  twenty-three  years  ago.  That’s 
the  only  law  that  counts.  You  broke 
it  w'hen  I was  born.  Can  I be  bom 
again?” 

“Yes,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 

“You  deserted  me,”  Johnny  said, 
“and  Aunt  Lydia  took  me.  Shall  I be 
hke  you,  and  desert  her?  Little  Aunt 
Lydia!”  He  gave  a furious  sob.  “I’m 
not  like  you!”  he  said. 

“He  means,”  Carl  said  to  his  wdfe, 
quietly,  though  his  face  was  gray — “he 
means  he  wants  us  to  acknowledge  him. 
Mary,  I’m  willing.  Are  you?” 

Doctor  Lavendar  hfted  his  bowed 
head,  and  his  old  eyes  were  suddenly 
eager  with  hope.  Johnny’s  mother 
stood  looking  at  her  child,  her  face 
twisted  with  tears. 

**Must  I,  to  get  him?”  she  gasped. 

“No,”  Johnny  said;  “it  is  quite 
unnecessary.”  He  smiled,  so  cruelly 
that  his  father’s  hands  clenched;  but 
his  mother  only  said,  in  passionate 
relief,  “Oh,  you  are  good!”  And  the 
hope  in  Doctor  Lavendar’s  eyes  flickered 
out. 

“Nothing  will  ever  be  known?”  her 
son  rei>eated,  still  smiling.  “Well,  then, 
Mrs.  Robertson,  I tWnk  you  for 
‘nothing.’  ” 

Doctor  Lavendar  frowned,  and  Mary 
recoiled  as  though  he  had  struck  her. 
Carl  Robertson  cried  out:' 

“Stop!  You  shall  not  speak  so  to  your 
mother!  I’m  ashamed  of  your,  sir!” 

But  the  mother  ran  forward  and 
caught  at  her  son’s  arm.  “Oh,  but  I 
will  make  it  known!  I will  say  who  you 
are!  I’ll  say  you  are  mine!  I will — I 
will—” 

“You  can’t,  for  I’m  not,”  he  said. 

She  was  clinging  to  him,  but  he  looked 
over  her  head,  eye  to  eye  wdth  his  father. 
“How  can  I be  her  son,  when  she  let 
people  here  in  Old  Chester  believe  that 
Aunt  Lydia — ” 

“ Johimy,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar,  “it 
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didn’t  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
Miss  Lydia.” 

The  young  man  turned  upon  him. 
“Doctor  Lavendar,  these  two  people 
didn’t  own  me,  even  when  a pack  of 
fools  believed — ” He  choked  over  what 
the  fools  believed.  “They  let  them 
think  that,  of  Aimt  Lydia!  As  for  this — 
this  lady  being  my  ‘mother’ — What’s 
‘mother’  but  a word?  Aunt  Lydia  may 
not  be  my  mother,  but  1 am  her  son. 
Yes — yes — am.” 

“You  are,”  Doctor  Lavendar  agreed. 
• John  turned  and  looked  at  his  father. 
“I’m  sorry  for  him”  he  said  to  Doctor 
Lavendar. 

“We  will  acknowledge  you  to-mor- 
row,” Carl  Robertson  said. 

“I  won’t  acknowledge  you,”  his  son 
flung  back  at  him.  “All  these  years  you 
have  hidden  behind  Aunty.  Stay  hid- 
den. I won’t  betray  you.” 

Mary  had  dropped  down  into  her 
father’s  chair;  her  face  was  covered  by 
her  hands  on  the  desk.  Her  breath  came 
like  a moan.  Her  husband  bent  over 
her  and  put  his  arms  about  her. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  in  a whisper,  “for- 
give me;  I brought  it  on  you — my  poor 
Maiy!”  Then  he  stood  up  and  looked 
at  his  son  in  suffering  silence.  “I  don’t 
blame  you,”  he  said,  simply. 

At  that,  suddenly,  John  Smith  broke. 
The  pain  of  it  all  had  begun  to  penetrate 
his  passionate  loyalty.  For  a moment 
there  was  silence,  except  for  Mary’s 
sobs.  Then  Johnny  said  hoarsely,  “Mr. 
Robertson,  I’m — sorry.  I — I — guess  I’ll 
go  home.” 

“John,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar,  “your 
Aunt  Lydia  would  want  you  to  be 
kind.” 

Carl  Robertson  shook  his  head.  “We 
don’t  want  kindness.  Doctor  Lavendar. 
I guess  we  don’t  want  anything  he  can 
give.  Good-by,  boy,”  he  said. 

His  son,  passing  him,  caught  at  his 
hand  and  wrung  it.  “ Goo’-by,”  he  said, 
roughly.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
His  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  front 
door  when  Doctor  Lavendar  called  after 
him: 
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“Johnny,  wait  a minute,  will  you? 
Give  me  an  arm;  I’m  going  to  walk 
home.” 

The  young  man,  out  in  the  hall 
putting  on  his  hat  and  coat,  frowned, 
and  set  his  jaw. 

“I’ll  wait,”  he  called  back,  briefly; 
and  a minute  later  the  door  of  the  new 
Mr.  Smith’s  house  closed  upon  his 
grandson  and  the  old  minister. 

It  had  begun  to  rain  again,  and  the 
driveway  was  very  dark — as  dark  as 
that  other  September  night  when  John- 
ny’s mother  had  cringed  back  from  Miss 
Lydia’s  little  leading  hand  while  they 
had  hurried  along  under  the  big  trees. 

It  was  her  son  who  hurried  now.  . . . 

“Not  so  fast,  Johnny,”  said  Doctor 
Lavendar. 

“Excuse  me,  sir.”  He  was  tense 
with  the  effort  to  walk  slowly,  but  he 
fell  into  step  with  the  old  man  .... 
They  were  nearly  at  the  gate  before 
there  was  any  speech  between  them. 
Then  Johnny  said: 

“There’s  no  use  saying  anything  to 
me.  Doctor  Lavendar!” 

“I  haven’t  said  anything,  John.” 

“They  got  you  here  to — to  influence 
me!  I saw  through  it  the  minute — she 
began.  But  I never  forgive,”  Johnny 
said;  “I  want  you  to  understand 
that!”  He  was  hurrying  again.  The 
old  man  pressed  a little  on  his  arm. 

“I’m  sorry  to  be  so  slow,  Johnny.” 

“Oh — excuse  me,  sir.  I didn’t  realize. 

. . . She  threw  me  aM'ay.  I’ve  thrown 
her  away.  There’s  no  use  saying  any- 
thing to  me!” 

Doctor  Lavendar  was  silent. 

“I  tell  you,  I won’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  them — with  her,  I mean.  He’s 
not  so  bad.  I — I like  him — in  spite  of — 
of  everything.  But  she  deserted  me 
when  I was  bom.” 

“It  is  certainly  cruel  to  desert  a new- 
born thing,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 

John  Smith  agreed,  violently — and 
again  his  upper  lip  lifted. 

“ I think,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar. 

“ something  has  been  born  to-night — ” 

He  was  very  much  out  of  breath. 
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“ I’m  walking  too  fast  again?  I beg 
your  pardon,  sir,”  the  boy  said. 

“ Suppose  we  stand  still  for  a min- 
ute,” said  Doctor  Lavendar. 

They  stood  still.  “She  deserted  me,” 
John  said:  his  anger  was  deadly. 
“There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  excuse. 
Nothing.” 

“Desertion  can  never  be  excused,” 
the  old  man  agreed;  “and,  as  you  say, 
when  your  body  was  born,  she  left  it. 
To-night  her  soul  has  been  born.  Do 
you  mean  to  desert  it,  John?” 

“Even  a dog  doesn’t  leave  her  pupst” 
John  said. 

(“His  grandfather  over  again!”  Doc- 
tor Lavendar  thought.)  Yet  it  was  to 
that  inherited  brutality  that  he  made 
his  appeal: 

“No;  a mother  has  to  be  either  a 
little  more  or  a little  less  than  an 
animal  to  desert  her  offspring,” ! Doctor 
Lavendar  said;  the  young  man’s  furious 
agreement  broke  off  in  the  middle: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“ Shame  is  a strange  thing,”  said  Doc- 
tor Lavendar;  “it  can  lift  us  up  to 
heaven  or  push  us  down  to  hell.  An 
animal  doesn’t  know  shame.” 

“You  mean  that — that  woman — ?” 

“I  mean  your — Mrs.  Robertson,  was 
ashamed,  John — ” The  young  man  was 
silent.  “She  tried  to  get  away  from 
shame  by  getting  away  from  you. 
Now  she  knows  that  only  by  staying 

{The 


with  you,  could  she  really  get  away 
from  it.” 

“I  will  never  call  her  ‘mother’!” 
Johnny  burst  out. 

“Miss  Lydia  didn’t  stop  to  consider 
what  she  was  going  to  call  you;  she  just 
took  care  of  you.  Yet  you  weren’t  as 
helpless  as  that  poor  woman  back  there 
in  that  empty  house.  Johnny,  her  little 
weak  soul,  just  bom  to-night,  will  die 
unless  you  take  care  of  it.” 

The  young  man  stood  still,  his  hands 
clenched  at  his  sides. 

“You  said  desertion  could  not  be 
excused.  1 am  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  belonging  to  her!” 

“That’s  just  how  she  felt  about  you — 
so  she  left  you." 

Silence,  except  for  John  Smith’s  pant- 
ing breath. 

“John,”  said  Doctor  Lavendar.  “Go 
to  your  mother.  Be  kind  to  that  help- 
less soul,  as  Miss  Lydia  was  kind  to  your 
helpless  body.” 

Still  silence.  Then  suddenly.  Maty’s 
son  flung  Doctor  Lavendar’s  hand  from 
his  arm. 

" I'U  never  live  rvith  them!”  he  threw 
back  at  the  old  man, — and  vanished  in 
the  shadows  of  his  grandfather’s  drive- 
way. 

Doctor  Lavendar  stood  still  for  a 
minute;  then  he  drew  a great  breath  of 
relief,  and  plodded  on  slowly  into  the 
rainy  darkness. 
end.) 
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BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Columbia  Universitj* 


IN  an  after-dinner  speech  which  Mark 
Twain  made  in  1907  in  London  at  the 
Savage  Club,  he  protested  against  an 
interviewer’s  having  made  him  say  that  a 
certain  address  was  “bully,”  and  he 
asserted  that  this  distressed  him,  because 
“I  never  use  slang  to  an  interviewer  or 
anybody  else,”  adding  that  if  he  could 
not  describe  that  address  without  using 
slang,  he  would  not  describe  it  at  all. 
“I  would  close  my  mouth  and  keep  it 
closed,  much  as  it  would  discomfort  me.” 

Possibly  a few  of  those  who  heard 
Mark  make  this  assertion,  and  probably 
more  than  a few  of  those  who  have  read 
it  in  the  volume  in  which  his  speeches 
are  collected,  may  have  been  surprised, 
and  perhaps  a little  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  Mark  was  not  here  indulging  in 
his  customary  humorous  unveracity. 
Some  of  them  may  have  recalled  the 
slang  Tvhich  fell  unbroken  from  the  lips 
of  Scotty  Briggs  when  he  was  enlisting 
the  services  of  the  preacher  for  Buck 
Fanshawe’s  funeral. 

But  in  saying  that  he  never  used  slang 
to  an  interview^er  or  anybody  else,  Mark 
was  only  asserting  what  must  be  plain  to 
every  careful  reader  of  his  works  and  to 
every  one  who  has  had  the  delight  of 
hearing  him  tell  a story.  In  the  person 
of  Scotty  Briggs,  who  knew  no  other 
way  of  expressing  himself,  Mark  could 
disclose  his  knowledge  of  the  energetic 
and  boldly  imaginative  speech  of  the  un- 
lettered Westerners  : 

Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach. 
Saber-cuts  of  Saxon  speech. 

In  his  own  person,  as  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  or  in  his  assumed  personality, 
as  Mark  Twain,  he  refrained  from  this 
well  of  English  undefiled  by  pernicketty 


precisions,  tempting  as  many  of  its  vigor- 
ous vocables  must  have  been  to  him, 
with  his  relish  for  verbal  picturesque- 
ness. He  knew  better  than  to  yield  to 
the  easy  allurement;  and  his  English  is 
as  pure  as  it  is  nervous  and  direct  and 
uncompromising.  As  he  eschews  slang, 
so  he  does  not  disfigure  his  pages  with 
localisms,  current  only  sectionally.  He 
avoids  dialectic  peculiarities,  however 
picturesque  in  themselves  and  however 
expressive.  Of  course,  he  lets  his  local 
characters  express  themselves  in  their 
local  vernacular,  and  he  took  pride  in 
the  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance  with 
sectional  vagaries  of  vocabulary.  In  an 
explanatory  note,  prefixed  to  Huckle- 
berry FinUy  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  . 
has  therein  used  a number  of  dialects: 

to  wit:  the  Missouri  negro  dialect;  the  ex- 
tremest  form  of  the  backwoods  Southwestern 
dialect;  the  ordinary  “ Pike  County”  dialect; 
and  four  modified  varieties  of  this  last. 

The  sliadings  have  not  been  done  in  a hap- 
hazard fashion,  or  by  guesswork;  but  pains- 
takingly, and  with  the  trustworthy  guidance 
and  support  of  personal  familiarity  with 
these  several  forms  of  speech. 

To  a friend  who  had  inquired  as  to  his 
collaboration  with  Bret  Harte  in  an  un- 
successful and  unpublished  play,  “Ah 
^Sin,”  he  explained  that  they  had  talked 
out  the  plot  and  that  he  had  played 
billiards  while  Bret  wrote  the  play, 
adding:  “Of  course  I had  to  go  over  it 
and  get  the  dialect  right.  Bret  never 
did  know  anything  about  dialect.” 

While  Mark  never  conformed  to  the 
British  standard,  often  insular,  and 
sometimes  parochial,  he  disclosed  no  in- 
dividual aberrations  either  in  vocabu- 
lary or  in  usage.  The  Americanisms  he 
employs  on  occasion  are  all  legitimate. 
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in  that  they  are  what  may  be  called 
American  contributions  to  the  language; 
and  he  enlists  very  few  even  of  these. 

With  his  sensitiveness  to  the  form  and 
color  of  words,  he  was  acutely  conscious 
of  the  many  differences  between  our 
habitual  speech  and  that  of  our  kin 
across  the  sea.  In  a chapter,  which  was 
crowded  out  of  A Tramp  Abroad  to  find 
refuge  later  in  a volume  of  his  sketches, 
he  tells  us  of  an  interview  he  had  with 
an  Englishman  who  complimented  him 
on  his  English. 

I said  I was  obliged  to  him  for  his  compli- 
ment— since  I knew  he  meant  it  for  one — but 
that  I was  not  fairly  entitled  to  it,  for  I did 
not  speak  English  at  all — I only  spoke 
American. 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  he  judged  that 
even  the  educated  classes  in  England 
had  once  dropped  their  h’s  in  humble  and 
. heroic  and  historic^ 

because  your  writers  still  keep  up  the  fashion 
of  putting  an  before  those  words,  instead  of 
a.  This  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  might  call  a 
rudimentary  sign  that  an  on  was  justifiable 
once  and  useful.  . . . Correct  writers  of  the 
American  language  do  not  put  an  before 
those  words. 

And  he  concluded  by  assuring  his  chance 
companion  that 

if  I wanted  to,  I could  pile  up  differences 
here  until  I not  only  convinced  you  that 
English  and  American  are  separate  lan- 
guages, but  that  when  I speak  my  native 
tongue  in  its  utmost  purity  an  Englishman 
can’t  understand  it  at  all! 

This  final  statement  is  the  extravagant 
whimsy  of  a humorist.  Yet  it  is  a fact 
that  Mark  spoke  his  native  tongue  in  its 
utmost  purity,  which  is  why  every  Eng- 
lishman could  understand  him.  He 
spoke  pure  English,  as  free  from  ob- 
truded Autnericanisms  as  from  obsolete 
Briticisms,  the  English  current  on  both 
shores  of  “the  salt,  unplumbed,  estrang- 
ing sea,”  the  English  of  Defoe  and  Bun- 
yan,  of  Franklin  and  Lincoln.  He  knew 
that  English  was  his  native  tongue,  a 
birthright  and  not  a loan  or  a gift;  and 
he  was  content  with  its  ample  resources. 


seeking  always  the  exact  noun  and  the 
inexorable  adjective.  As  Mr.  Howells 
has  put  it  with  his  delicate  felicity,  Mark 
“used  English  in  all  its  alien  derjyations 
as  if  it  were  native  to  his  own  air,  as  if 
it  had  come  up  out  of  American,  out  of 
Missourian  ground”;  and  Mr.  Howells 
has  also  p>ointed  out  that  Mark  had  a 
“single-minded  use  of  words,  which  he 
employs  as  Grant  did  to  expre^  the 
plain,  straight  meaning  their  common 
acceptance  has  given  them,  with  no  re- 
gard to  their  structural  significance  or 
their  philological  implications.  He  writes 
English  as  if  it  were  a primitive  and  not 
a derivative  language,  without  Gothic 
or  Latin  or  Greek  behind  it,  or  German 
or  French  beside  it.^’  And  he  adds  that 
the  word  Mark  prefers  is  “ the  Abraham 
Lincolnian  word,  not  the  Charles  Sum- 
nerian;  it  is  American,  Western.” 

There  is  a superstition  among  those 
who  have  been  educated  beyond  their 
intelligence  that  no  man  can  be  a master 
of  English  who  does  not  possess  Latin  at 
least,  and  perhaps  French  also.  But  this 
absurdity  is  exploded  by  the  vital  \ugor 
of  Bunyan  and  Defoe,  not  less  than  by 
that  of  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Mark  Twain.  And  the  vitality  of 
Mark’s  English  was  a gainer  also  by  that 
fact  that  to  him  English  was  always  a 
spoken  tongue;  he  wrote  as  he  talked; 
but  then  he  was  always  as  careful  in  his 
choice  of  words  when  he  talked  as  when 
he  wrote.  He  imparted  to  the  printed 
page  the  vivacity  of  the  spoken  word, 
its  swiftness  and  its  apparently  unpre- 
meditated ease.  His  sentences  never 
seem  labored,  no  matter  how  deeply  they 
may  have  been  meditated.  In  reading 
them  they  appear  spontaneous;  and, 
whatever  the  toil  they  may  have  cost 
him,  they  are  not  stained  with  the  smoke 
of  the  casting  or  scratched  with  the  mark 
of  the  file.  Self-taught  as  he  was,  no 
apprentice  to  the  craft  of  composition 
ever  had  a severer  teacher.  He  so  mas- 
tered the  secrets  of  our  stubborn  tongue 
that  he  was  able  to  write  it  as  he  spoke 
it,  writh  precise  accuracy  and  yet  with 
flowing  freedom. 
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In  this  Mark,  all  unwittingly  (for  he 
was  never  interested  in  the  history  of 
critical  theories),  was  only  acting  on  the 
principle  laid  down  two  and  a half  cen- 
tunes  ago  by  Vaugelas,  the  linguistic 
lawgiver  of  the  French: 

The  rule  is  general  and  without  exception, 
that  what  one  does  not  say  in  speaking  one 
ought  never  to  say  in  writing. 

And  again: 

The  greatest  of  all  errors  in  the  matter  of 
writing  is  to  think,  as  many  do,  that  we 
must  not  write  as  we  talk. 

The  same  point  had  been  made  even 
earlier  by  the  Italian  Castiglione,  in  his 
once  famous  book  on  the  Courtier: 

Writing  is  nothing  but  a form  of  speaking, 
which  continues  to  exist  after  man  has 
spoken,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  image  of  the 
words  he  utters.  It  is  consequently  reason- 
able to  use  greater  diligence  with  a view  to 
making  what  we  write  more  polished  and 
correct,  yet  not  to  do  this  so  tha  t the  written 
words  shall  differ  from  the  spoken,  but  only 
so  that  the  best  in  spoken  use  shall  be  selected 
for  our  composition. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mark  trained 
himself  to  accomplish.  He  selected  for 
his  composition  the  best  in  spoken  use. 
He  profited  by  one  of  the  advantages  of 
writing  as  we  speak,  if  only  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  with  due  respect 
for  the  nobility  of  our  tongue,  that  he 
did  not  cumber  his  pages  with  dead  and 
gone  words.  Like  every  growing  lan- 
guage, English  has  a host  of  words  which 
have  fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude 
and  are  no  longer  understanded  of  the 
people.  They  may  nm  off  the  pen  of  the 
pedantic,  but  they  never  fall  from  the 
lips  of  Mark  Twain.  He  was  a man  of 
his  own  time,  with  no  hankering  after 
the  archaic.  His  language  is  the  living 
speech  of  those  who  have  English  for 
their  mother-tongue,  however  scattered 
they  may  be  on  all  the  shores  of  all  the 
seven  seas. 

In  his  Autobiography y from  which  only 
a few  passages  were  published  in  his  life- 
time, Mark  has  told  us  that  when  he 


made  the  overland  trip  to  Nevada 
(which  he  has  described  in  Roughing  It) 
he  took  with  him  Webster^s  Unabridged 
Dictionary — an  early  testimony  to  his 
desire  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  the 
mother-tongue.  It  was  a cumbrous  im- 
pediment, and  its  carriage  was  costly, 
since  the  stage-coach  charged  extra  bag- 
gage by  the  ounce. 

And  it  wasn’t  a good  dictionary , anyway — 
didn’t  have  any  modern  words  in  it,  only 
had  obsolete  ones  that  they  used  to  use  when 
Noah  Webster  was  a child. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  Mark  re- 
frained from  the  employment  of  the 
newest  words,  the  linguistic  novelties 
which  are  on  probation,  as  it  were, 
which  may  in  time  win  acceptance,  but 
which  for  the  moment  are  only  collo- 
quialisms, uncertain  of  their  ultimate 
admission  into  the  vocabulary  as  desir- 
able citizens. 

It  was  Markus  mLsfortime — ^in  that  it 
long  delayed  his  recognition  as  a writer 
to  be  taken  seriously — ^that  he  first  won 
the  favor  of  the  public,  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  Innocents  Abroad y a book  of  robust 
humor,  mirth-provoking  and  often  rol- 
licking in  its  extravagance.  His  readers 
thereafter  looked  into  his  successive  vol- 
umes for  the  fun  they  were  in  search  of, 
and,  having  found  it,  abundant  and 
sparkling,  they  sought  no  further.  If 
they  had,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
find  other  things  also,  not  humorous, 
but  grave  and  even  pathetic.  Yet  even 
in  the  Innocents  Abroad,  which  com- 
pelled their  laughter,  there  are  passages 
which  ought  to  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  do  not  run  as  they 
read,  passages  which  proved  that  Mark 
was  no  mere  clowm,  grinning  through  a 
horse-collar,  and  applying  mechanically 
the  formulas  of  John  Phcenix  and  Arte- 
mus  Ward.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
meditation  before  the  Sphinx: 

The  great  face  was  so  sad,  so  earnest,  so 
longing,  so  patient.  There  was  a dignity  not 
of  earth  in  its  mien,  and  in  its  countenance  a 
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benignity  such  as  never  anything  human 
wore.  It  was  stone,  but  it  seemed  sentient. 
If  ever  image  of  stone  thought,  it  was  think* 
ing.  It  was  looking  toward  the  verge  of  the 
landscape,  yet  looking  at  nothing — ^nothing 
but  distance  and  vacancy.  It  was  looking 
over  and  beyond  everything  of  the  present, 
and  far  into  the  past.  It  was  gazing  out  over 
the  ocean  of  Time — over  lines  of  centhry 
weaves  which,  further  and  further  receding, 
closed  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and 
blended  at  last  into  one  unbroken  tide,  away 
toward  the  horizon  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
was  thinking  of  the  wars  of  departed  ages; 
of  the  empires  it  had  seen  created  and  de- 
stroyed; of  the  nations  whose  birth  it  had 
witnessed,  whose  progress  it  had  watched, 
whose  annihilation  it  had  noted;  of  the  joy 
and  sorrow,  life  and  death,  the  grandeur  and 
decay,  of  five  thousand  slow  revolving  ^ears. 
It  was  the  type  of  an  attribute  of  man — a 
faculty  of  his  heart  and  brain.  It  was 
Merrwry — Retrospection — ^wrought  into  visi- 
ble, tangible  form.  All  who  know  what 
pathos  there  is  in  memories  of  days  that  are 
accomplished  and  faces  that  hav^  vanished 
— albeit  only  a trifling  score  of  years  gone  by 
— will  have  some  appreciation  of  the  pathos 
that  dwells  in  those  grave  eyes  that  look  so 
steadfastly  back  upon  the  things  they  knew 
before  Hbtory  was  bom — before  Tradition 
had  being — things  that  were,  and  forms  that 
moved,  in  a vague  era  which  even  Poetry  and 
Romance  scarce  know  of — and  passed  one  by 
one  away  and  left  the  stony  dreamer  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  a strange  new  age,  and  uncom- 
prehended scenes. 

This  description  of  a work  of  man 
must  be  companioned  by  the  description 
of  a work  of  nature,  contained  in  his 
second  book  of  European  travel,  A 
Tramp  Abroad.  It  is  a vision  of  the 
Jungfrau,  seen  from  Interlaken: 

This  was  the  mighty  dome  of  the  Jung- 
frau softly  outlined  against  the  sky  and 
faintly  silvered  by  the  starlight.  There  was 
something  subduing  in  the  influence  of  that 
silent  and  solemn  and  awful  presence;  one 
seemed  to  meet  the  immutable,  the  inde- 
structible, the  eternal,  face  to  face,  and  to  feel 
the  trivial  and  fleeting  nature  of  his  own  ex- 
istence the  more  sharply  by  the  contrast. 
One  had  the  sense  of  being  under  the  brood- 
ing contemplation  of  a spirit,  not  an  inert 
mass  of  rocks  and  ice — ^a  spirit  which  had 


looked  down  through  the  slow  drift  of  the 
ages,  upon  a million  vanished  races  of  men, 
and  judged  them;  and  would  judge  a million 
more — ^and  still  be  there,  watching,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  after  all  life 
should  be  gone  and  the  earth  have  become 
a vacant  desolation. 

In  the  writings  of  how  many  of  the 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
the  beauty  and  the  power  of  these  pas- 
sages be  equaled?  Could  they  be  sur- 
passed in  any  of  them? 

The  Innocents  Abroad  was  published 
in  1869  and  A Tramp  Abroad  in  1879, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  decade  which 
intervened  between  these  books  Mark 
was  called  up  to  speak  at  a dinner  of  the 
New  England  Society  in  New  York.  He 
chose  as  his  topic  the  subject  which 
forms  the  staple  of  our  casual  conversa- 
tion, the  weather.  And  never  before  had 
the  demerits  of  the  New  England  climate 
been  delineated  and  denounced  with 
such  vigor  and  such  veracity.  Never  be- 
fore had  Mark  displayed  more  exuber- 
antly the  wealth  of  his  whimsy.  And 
then  at  the  very  end  he  made  a plea  in 
extenuation  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  cul- 
prit he  had  held  up  to  derision. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  at  least  one  thing 
about  that  weather  (or,  if  you  please,  effects 
produced  by  it)  which  we  residents  would 
not  like  to  part  with.  If  we  hadn’t  our  be- 
witching autumn  foliage,  we  should  still  have 
to  credit  the  weather  with  one  feature  which 
compensates  for  all  its  bullying  vagaries — the 
ice-storm,  when  a leafless  tree  is  clothed  with 
ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — ice  that  is  as 
bright  and  clear  as  crystal;  when  every 
bough  and  twig  is  stnmg  with  ice-beads, 
frozen  dew-drops,  and  the  whole  tree  spar- 
kles cold  and  white,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia’s 
diamond  plume.  Then  the  wind  waves  the 
branches  and  the  sun  comes  out  and  turns 
all  those  myriads  of  beads  and  drops  to 
prisms  that  glow  and  burn  and  flash  with  all 
manner  of  colored  fires,  which  change  and 
change  again  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
from  blue  to  red,  from  red  to  green,  and  green 
to  gold — the  tree  becomes  a spraying  foun- 
tain, a very  explosion  of  dazzling  jewels;  and 
it  stands  there  the  acme,  the  climax,  the 
supremest  p)ossibility  in  art  or  nature,  of  be- 
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wildering,  intoxicating,  int^^able  magnifi 
cence. 

Only  by  quotation  is  it  possible  to  in- 
dicate the  sustaining  dignity  of  Mark’s 
thought,  his  interpreting  imagination, 
the  immeasurable  range  of  his  vocabu- 
lary, the  delicate  precision  of  his  choice 
of  words,  and  the  certainty  of  his  con- 
struction, To  the  three  passages  already 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  append  a fourth,  taken  from  one 
of  the  last  papers  that  he  penned  with 
his  own  hand — the  account  of  the  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  Jean,  only 
four  months  before  he  was  himself  to 
die.  It  was  written  at  intervals,  after  he 
was  awakened  on  the  morning  before 
Christmas  by  the  sudden  annoimcement, 
•^Miss  Jean  is  dead!”  and  during  the 
days  that  intervened  until  she  was  laid 
away  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  her 
brother,  and  her  elder  sister.  He  did  not 
write  it  for  publication;  it  was  too  inti- 
mate for  that;  but  he  told  his  future 
biographer  that  if  it  was  thought  worthy, 
it  could  appear  as  the  final  chapter  in 
the  Autobiography^  whenever  that  should 
at  last  be  printed.  In  these  broken  para- 
graphs, set  down  from  hour  to  hour 
while  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  he 
attains  to  the  severest  simplicity — ^the 
sincere  simplicity  of  the  deepest  feeling. 
The  selections  must  be  few  and  brief: 

Jean  lies  yonder,  I sit  here;  we  are  strang- 
ers under  our  own  roof;  we  kissed  hands 
good-by  at  this  door  last  night — ^and  it  was 
forever,  we  never  suspecting  it.  She  lies 
there,  and  I sit  here — writing,  busying  my- 
self, to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking.  How 
dazzling  the  sunshine  is  flooding  the  hills 
around!  It  Is  like  a mockery. 

^venty-four  years  twenty-fom  days  ago. 
Seventy-four  years  old  yesterday.  Who  can 
estimate  my  age  to-day? 

• •••*• 

Would  I bring  her  back  to  life  if  I could 
do  it?  I would  not.  If  a word  would  do  it,  I * 
would  beg  for  strength  to  withhold  the  word. 
And  I would  have  the  strength;  I am  sure 
of  it.  In  her  loss  I am  almost  bankrupt,  and 
my  life  is  a bitterness,  but  I am  content: 
for  she  has  been  enriched  with  the  most 


precious  of  all  gifts — ^that  gift  which  makes 
all  other  gifts  mean  and  poor — death. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  that  few  of 
those  who  have  written  about  Mari^: 
Twain  have  called  attention  to  his  mas- 
tery of  style,  and  that  even  fewer  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  essays  and  the 
letters  in  which  he  himself  discussed  the 
art  of  writing.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as 
well,  since  his  own  work  has  been  judged 
free  from  any  bias  aroused  by  his  criti- 
cism of  other  men’s  writing.  It  may 
have  been  a disadvantage  to  Howells  and 
Henry  James  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son that  they  approved  themselves  as 
critics  as  well  as  novelists,  and  that  they 
were  frank  in  expressing  their  opinions 
and  in  formulating  their  theories  about 
the  art  of  fiction  and  the  art  of  writing; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  reticence  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters  observed  by  Haw- 
thorne and  Hardy  and  Kipling  is  wiser. 
Mark’s  ventures  into  criticism  are  not 
many,  but  they  are  significant;  and  they 
shed  light  upon  his  own  artistic  stand- 
ards. 

There  is  illumination,  for  example,  in 
one  of  the  maxims  of  Pudd’nhead  Wil- 
son’s Calendar:  ‘‘As  to  the  Adjective: 
when  in  doubt,  strike  it  out.”  It  would 
be  useful  to  have  that  stamped  in  gold 
on  the  border  of  the  blotting-pad  of  many 
a man  of  letters.  And  there  are  other 
remarks  equally  suggestive,  scattered 
through  his  letters  and  through  his  essays 
on  Howells  as  a master  of  English,  on 
*‘Fenimore  Cooper’s  Literary  Offences” 
and  “In  Defense  of  Harriet  Shelley.” 

The  predisposing  condition  which  led 
Mark  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defense  of 
Shelley’s  wife  was  his  manly  detestation 
of  insinuating  insincerity;  and  the  ex- 
citing cause  was  his  perusal  of  Dowden’s 
unfortunate  biography  of  her  husband. 
Mark  was  moved  to  wrath,  as  well  he 
might  be,  by  Dowden’s  special  pleading, 
by  his  maneuvers  to  whiten  Shelley  by 
blackening  Shelley’s  wife.  Mark  begins 
by  a characterization  of  Dowden’s  style: 

Our  negroes  in  America  have  several  ways 
of  entertaining  themselves  which  are  not 
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found  among  the  whites  an>"where.  Among 
these  inventions  of  theirs  is  one  which  b 
particularly  popular  with  them.  It  b a 
competition  in  elegant  deportment.  ...  A 
cake  b provided  as  a prize  for  the  winner  in 
the  competition.  . . . One  at  a time  the 
contestants  enter,  clothed  regardless  of  ex- 
pense in  which  each  considers  the  perfection 
of  style  and  taste,  and  walk  down  the  vacant 
central  space  and  back  again.  . . . All  that 
the  competitor  knows  of  fine  airs  and  graces 
he  throws  into  his  carriage,  all  that  he  knows 
of  seductive  expression  he  throws  into  hb 
countenance.  . . . They  call  it  a cake-walk. 
The  Shelley  biography  b a literary  cake- 
walk. The  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are 
absent  from  it.  All  the  pages,  all  the  para- 
graphs walk  by  sedately,  elegantly,  not  to 
say  mincingly,  in  their  Sunday  best,  shiny 
and  sleek,  perfumed,  and  with  boutonnieres  in 
their  buttonholes;  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a 
chance  sentence  tliat  has  forgotten  to  dress. 

From  this  expressive  characterization 
it  b plain  that  Dowden  had  a liking  for 
what  Kipling  has  described  as  “the 
Bouverie-Byzantine  style,  with  baroque 
and  rococo  embellbhments,”  and  that 
Mark  Twain  did  not  share  this  liking. 
He  detested  pretense  and  pretentious- 
ness. Affectation  in  all  its  myriad  as- 
pects was  ever  abhorrent  to  him,  and 
what  he  most  relbhed  in  an  author  was  a 
straightforward  concreteness  of  presen- 
tation. We  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  approved  Brunetiere’s  assertion 
that 

a good  writer  b simply  one  who  says  all  he 
means  to  say,  who  says  only  what  he  means 
to  say,  and  who  says  it  exactly  as  he  meant 
to  say  it. 

It  was  the  false  tone  and  the  unfair 
intent  of  Dowden’s  book  which  com- 
pelled Mark  to  hb  merciless  exposure. 
In  his  less  carefully  controlled  essay  on 
‘‘Fenimore  Cooper’s  Literary  Offenses,” 
he  impales  the  author  of  “The  Leather 
Stocking  Tales”  for  the  verbal  inac- 
curacies not  infrequent  in  Cooper’s 
pages.  Mark  declares  that  the  rules  for 
good  writing  require  that 

an  author  shall  say  what  he  b proposing  to 
say,  not  merely  come  near  it;  use  the  right 
word,  not  its  second  cousin;  eschew  sur- 


plusage; not  omit  necessary  detaib;  avoid 
slovenliness  of  form;  use  good  grammar; 
and  employ  a simple  and  straightforward 
style. 

He  insists  that  all  seven  of  these  rules, 
of  these  precepts  for  correct  composi- 
tion, “are  coldly  and  i>ersbtently  vio- 
lated in  The  Deerslayer  tale.” 

A little  later  in  his  searching  criticbm 
Mark  becomes  more  specific.  He  telk  us 
that 

Cooper’s  word-sense  was  singularly  dull. 
When  a person  has  a poor  ear  for  music  he 
will  flat  and  sliarp  right  along  without  know- 
ing it.  He  keeps  near  the  tune,  but  it  is  not 
the  tune.  When  a p)erson  has  a poor  ear  for 
words,  the  result  b a literary  flatting  and 
sliarping;  you  jjerceive  what  he  b intending 
to  say,  but  you  also  perceive  that  he  doesn’t 
say  it.  Thb  is  Cooi>er.  He  was  not  a word- 
musician.  Hb  ear  was  satbfied  with  the 
approximaie  word. 

Even  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  broad, 
bold  pictures  of  life  in  the  green  forest 
and  on  the  blue  water  painted  in  The 
Laet  of  i}ie  Mohicans  and  in  The  PUet 
cannot  but  admit  that  there  b not  a 
little  justice  in  Mark’s  disparaging 
criticbm.  Cooper  b not  a word-musi- 
cian; he  sometimes  flats  and  sharps, 
and  he  b often  content  when  he  has 
happened  on  the  approximate  term. 
But  the  seven  rules  here  cited,  while  they 
cast  light  on  Cooper’s  deficiencies,  also 
illuminate  Mark’s  own  standards  of 
style.  He  was  annoyed  by  Cooper’s 
occasional  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
words,  as  many  other  readers  must  have 
been;  but  Mark  b more  annoyed  than 
most  of  these  other  readers  because  his 
own  practice  had  made  him  inexorable 
in  precision.  He  himself  was  never  satis- 
fied with  the  approximate  word;  he 
never  flatted  or  sharped;  he  had  a word- 
sense  that  was  always  both  acute  and 
alert. 

Although  he  never  prepared  a j)aper 
on  Walter  Scott’s  literary  offenses,  Mark 
held  that  the  author  of  Guy  Mannering 
had  been  guilty  of  verbal  misdemeanors 
as  heinous  as  those  of  the  author  of  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  And  in  a letter 
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that  he  wrote  to  me  in  1903  he  asked  a 
series  of  questions  which  he  obviously 
held  to  be  unanswerable: 

Are  there  in  Sir  Walter’s  novels  passages 
done  in  good  English — English  which  is 
neither  slovenly  nor  involved?  Are  there  pas- 
sages whose  English  is  not  poor  and  thin  and 
commonplace,  but  of  a quality  above  that? 
Did  he  know  how  to  write  English,  and  didn’t 
do  it  because  he  didn’t  want  to?  Did  he  use 
the  right  word  only  when  he  couldn’t  think 
of  another  one,  or  did  he  run  so  much  to 
wrong  because  he  didn’t  know  the  right  one 
when  he  saw  it? 

Here  again  the  loyal  lover  oUQtieniin 
Durward  and  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
cannot  deny  that  there  are  inaccuracies 
and  inelegancies  in  Scott’s  flowing  pages» 
and  quite  enough  of  them  to  make  it  a 
little  difficult  to  enter  a general  denial  of 
all  these  piercing  queries.  Scott  did  not 
take  his  fiction  over-seriously.  He  was, 
as  Carlyle  put  it  bluntly,  improvising 
novels  to  buy  farms  with.”  His  style, 
like  his  construction,  is  sometimes  care- 
less, not  to  call  it  reckless.  Mark  had 
trained  himself  to  be  careful  and  to  take 
delight  in  the  dexterities  of  verbal  ad- 
justment, and  this  had  made  him  intol- 
erant of  the  verbal  untidiness,  so  to  term 
it,  perhaps  not  so  frequent  in  Scott  as 
in  Cooper,  but  far  too  frequent  in  both 
of  them,  even  if  their  works  had  major 
merits  which  Mark  was  led  to  overlook 
in  his  ^isgust  at  their  minor  lapses  from 
rhetorical  propriety. 

Besides  calling  attention  to  these  lin- 
guistic deficiencies,  Mark  takes  occasion 
in  the  essay  on  Coop>er  and  in  the  letter 
on  Scott  to  express  his  dislike  for  their 
stories,  merely  as  stories.  He  holds  that 
Cooper  violated  the  rules  which  require 
that  “ a tale  shall  accomplish  something 
and  arrive  somewhere”;  that  ‘‘the  epi- 
sodes of  a tale  shall  be  necessary  parts  of 
the  tale,  and  shall  help  to  develop  it”; 
that  “the  |>ersonages  in  a tale  shall  be 
alive,  except  in  the  case  of  corpses,  and 
that  always  the  reader  shall  be  able  to 
tell  the  corpses  from  the  others”;  and 
that  “the  personages  in  a tale,  both  dead 
and  alive,  shall  exhibit  a sufficient  excuse 
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for  being  there.”  He  asks  whether  Scott 
has  “p)ersonages  whose  acts  and  talk 
correspond  with  their  characters  as  de- 
scribed by  him?”  Whether  he  has 
“heroes  and  heroines  whom  the  reader 
admires,  admires  and  knows  why? 
Whether  he  has  “funny  characters  that 
are  funny,  and  humorous  passages  that 
are  humorous?’*  And  he  asserts  that 

it  is  impossible  to  feel  an  interest  in  these 
bloodless  shams,  these  milk-and-water  hum- 
bugs. And,  oh,  the  poverty  of  the  invention! 
Not  poverty  in  inventing  situations,  but 
poverty  in  furnishing  reasons  for  them. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
Mark’s  most  obvious  limitations  as  a 
critic  of  literature — ^he  is  implacable  in 
applying  the  standards  of  to-day  to  the 
fiction  of  yesterday.  Despite  their  occa- 
sional slovenliness  of  diction  and  their 
constant  heaping  up  of  adventure  upon 
adventure,  Scott  and  Cooper  could  cre- 
ate individual  characters,  standing  up)- 
right  on  their  own  feet  and  dominating 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  im- 
meshed.  But  both  of  these  hold  story- 
tellers did  this  in  their  own  fashion,  in 
the  fashion  of  their  owli  time,  for  they 
knew  no  other;  and  they  could  not  fore- 
see that  their  methods  would  be  de- 
moded in  fivescore  years.  Mr.  Howells 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  the  art 
of  fiction  is  a finer  art  now  than  it  was 
only  half  a century  ago.  Of  course  it  is, 
and  so  is  the  art  of  the  drama  and  the 
art  of  painting  also.  And  equally,  of 
course,  this  declaration  carries  with  it  no 
implication  that  the  artists  of  the  present 
are  mightier  than  the  masters  of  the 
past.  There  were  giants  in  those  days, 
as  we  all  know,  but  these  giants  were  not 
armed  and  equipped  with  the  weapons 
of  precision  now  available  for  men  of 
only  ordinary  stature.  The  state  of  the 
art — whichever  this  art  may  be,  fiction 
or  drama  or  painting — is  never  station- 
ary; and  its  processes  are  continually 
modified  and  multiplied. 

One  explanation  for  Mark’s  error  of 
judgment  is  probably  that  he  is  a realist, 
with  all  the  realist’s  abiding  abhorrence 
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for  romanticism,  wilful,  arbitrary  and 
highflown,  for  its  striving  for  vivid  ex- 
terna] effects,  and  for  the  departure  from 
veracity  which  this  seeking  entails.  He 
so  detested  the  attitude  of  Scott  and 
Cooper,  he  was  so  painfully  annoyed  by 
their  frequent  failure  to  pierce  below  the 
surface  that  he  blinded  himself  to  their 
major  merits,  to  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties which  make  them  majestic  figures 
in  the  history  of  fiction,  however  old- 
fashioned  their  way  of  telling  a story 
and  however  blundering  their  use  of 
language.  But  this  explanation  will  not 
serve  to  elucidate  the  reason  for  his 
hatred  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels.  She  was 
also  a realist  and  a humorist — and  her 
style  is  not  open  to  the  strictures  which 
Scott  and  Coop)er  invite  by  their  haste  in 
composition.  Yet  he  once  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  had  often  wanted  to  criti- 
cize Jane  Austen, 

but  her  books  madden  me  so  that  I can’t  con- 
ceal my  frenzy  from  the  reader,  and  therefore 
I have  to  stop  every  time  I begin.  Every 
time  I read  Pride  and  Prejudice  I want  to  dig 
her  up  and  beat  her  over  the  skull  with  her 
own  shin-bone! 

There  Ls  no  denying  the  vernacular 
vigor  of  this  whimsical  ebullition.  Mark 
knew  well  enough  What  he  did  not  like; 
but  why  didn’t  he  like  Jane  Austen?  And 
the  answer  is  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  Jane  Austen  is  a miniaturist  of  ex- 
quisite discretion,  not  a mural  painter — 
because  she  molds  Tanagra  figurines  and 
not  the  Winged  Victory,  because  her 
little  miracles  of  delicate  observation 
seemed  to  him  only  the  carving  of 
cherry-stones.  Her  field  is  limited  and 
her  vision,  keen  as  it  is,  is  restricted, 
whereas  Mark  was  wont  to  survey  the 
full  spectroscope  of  American  life — ^that 
spectroscope  which  may  seem  at  times  to 
be  almost  a kaleidescope.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  explanation  lies  a lit- 
tle deeper  in  the  difference  between  the 
clever  spinster  of  Winchester  and  the 
robust  humorist  of  Hannibal,  Missouri; 
it  may  be  that  with  Mark’s  ingrained 
democracy  he  was  outraged  by  Jane’s 


placid  and  complacent  acceptance  of  a 
semi-feudal  social  organization,  strati- 
fied like  a chocolate  layer-cake,  with 
petty  human  fossils  in  its  lower  forma- 
tions. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  Mark  never 
wrote  a criticism  of  Jane  Austen,  al- 
though he  once  went  out  of  his  way  (in 
FoUxncing  the  Eqnaior)  to  speak  of  her 
disparagingly.  He  expressed  his  desire 
to  desecrate  her  grave  only  in  a letter  to 
an  intimate,  familiar  with  his  imagina- 
tive exaggeration.  In  the  same  letter  he 
confessed  that  he  had  no  right  to  criti- 
cize bo5ks,  because  he  could  not  keep 
his  temper.  I don’t  do  it,  except  when 
I hate  them.”  He  hated  Dowden’s 
biography  of  Shelley,  and  for  good  rea- 
son, since  it  is  intellectually  dishonest. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  hated 
Cooper’s  Deerslayer^  and  admirers  of 
“The  Leather  Stocking  Tales”  must  ad- 
mit that  he  had  a case,  even  if  he  does 
not  win  a verdict  from  the  jury. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  he  moved  to 
criticism,  not  by  hate,  but  by  love,  by  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  superb  crafts- 
manship of  a fellow-practitioner  of  the 
art  of  fiction.  His  unbroken  friendship 
with  Howells  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
in  all  the  long  history  of  literature,  wor- 
thy to  be  set  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Molifere  and  Boileau,  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, Emerson  and  Carlyle.  It  endured 
cloudless  for  twoscore  years,  and*  its  full 
significance  will  not  appear  until  the  let- 
ters they  interchanged  are  collected  and 
published.  Four  years  before  he  died 
Mark  wrote  a brief  essay  on  Howells.  It 
is  a study  of  style,  of  Howells’s  com- 
mand over  the  language,  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  combine  to  make  Howells 
one  of  the  indisputable  masters  of  our 
stubborn  speech. 

For  forty  years  his  English  has  been  to  me 
a continual  delight  and  astonishment.  In  the 
sustained  exliibition  of  certain  great  quali- 
ties— clearness,  compression,  verbal  exact- 
ness, and  unforced  and  seemingly  uncon- 
scious felicity  of  phrasing — he  is,  in  my  belief, 
without  his  peer  in  the  English-writing 
world.  . . . There  are  others  who  exhibit 
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those  great  qualities  as  greatly  as  does  he,  but 
only  by  intervaled  distributions  of  rich  moon- 
light, with  stretches  of  veiled  and  dimmer 
landscape  between;  whereas  Howells’s  moon 
sails  cloudless  skies  all  night  and  all  the 
nights. 

Mark  finds  in  Howells's  writing  the 
very  virtue  which  he  failed  to  find  in 
Cooper’s  (who  worked,  it  must  again  be 
pointed  out,  more  than  fourscore  years 
earlier). 

In  the  matter  of  verbal  exactness  Mr. 
Howells  has  no  sup>erior,  I suppose.  He 
seems  to  be  almost  always  able  to  find  that 
elusive  and  shifty  grain  of  gold,  the  right 
word.  Others  have  to  put  up  with  approxima- 
tions more  or  less  frequently;  he  has  better 
luck.  To  me,  the  others  are  miners  working 
with  the  gold-pan — of  necessity  some  of  the 
gold  washes  over  and  escapes;  whereas,  in 
my  fancy,  he  is  quicksilver  raiding  down  a 
riffle — ^no  grain  of  the  metal  stands  much 
chance  of  eluding  him. 

And  then  Mark  gives  us  an  explana- 
tion certain  to  be  quoted  again  and  again 
in  our  future  manuals  of  composition: 

A powerful  agent  is  the  right  word;  it 
lights  the  reader’s  way  and  makes  it  plain; 
a close  approximation  to  it  will  answer,  and 
much  traveling  is  done  in  a well-enough 
fashion  by  its  help,  but  we  do  not  welcome 
it  and  applaud  it  and  rejoice  in  it  as  w’e  do 
when  the  right  one  blazes  out  on  us.  When- 


ever we  come  upon  one  of  those  intensely 
right  words  in  a book  or  a newspaper  the  re- 
sulting effect  is  physical  as  well  as  spiritual, 
and  electrically  prompt;  it  tingles  exquisitely 
around  through  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and 
tastes  as  tart  and  crisp  and  good  as  the 
autumn-butter  tliat  creams  the  sumac-berry. 

These  quotations  reveal  Mark’s  own 
standards  of  style  as  sharply  as  they 
illuminate  Howells’s  practice.  And  this 
quotation,  the  last  of  all,  imposes  itself 
because  it  exemplifies  Mark’s  own  mer- 
curial clutch  on  the  right  word: 

As  concerns  his  humor,  I will  not  try  to 
say  anything,  yet  I would  try,  if  I had  the 
words  that  might  approximately  reach  up  to 
its  high  place.  I do  not  think  anyone  else 
can  play  with  humorous  fancies  so  gracefully 
and  delicately  and  deliciously  as  he  does,  nor 
has  so  many  to  play  with,  nor  can  come  so 
near  making  them  look  as  if  they  were  doing 
the  playing  themselves  and  he  was  not  aware 
they  were  at  it.  For  they  are  unobtrusive 
and  quiet  in  their  ways  and  well  conducted. 
His  is  a humor  which  flows  softly  all  around 
about  and  over  and  through  the  mesh  of  the 
page,  'pervasive,  refreshing,  health-giving, 
and  makes  no  more  show  and  no  more  noise 
than  does  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Did  any  humorist  ever  praise  another 
with  a more  absolute  understanding  and 
with  a more  certain  insight  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  best  humor? 


THE  HAUNTED  HEART 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 

1AM  not  wholly  yours,  for  I can  face 

A world  without  you  in  the  years  to  be. 

And  think  of  love  that  has  been  given  me 
By  other  men  and  wear  it  as  a grace; 

Yes,  even  in  your  arms  there  is  a space 
That  yet  might  widen  to  infinity. 

And  deep  within  your  eyes  I still  can  see 
Old  memories  that  I cannot  erase. 

But  let  these  ghostly  tenants  of  the  heart 

Stay  on  unchallenged  through  the  changing  days 
And  keep  their  shadowy  leaseholds  -without  fear. 
Then  if  the  hour  should  come  when  w^e  must  part, 
We  know  that  we  shall  go  on  haunted  ways. 

Each  to  the  end  inalienably  dear. 
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Bingham  was  opening  his  mail. 

“Do  you  want  to  make  a fortune?” 
he  asked»  casually. 

“No,”  I replied. 

“All  right,”  retorted  Bingham,  cheer- 
fully, and  with  heightened  interest  he 
went  on  reading  the  letter  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

It  was  a dull,  hot  September  afternoon 
attheclub.  One  sole  occupant  of  the  read- 
ing-room rattled  a newspaper  in  a fussy, 
irritating  way,  while  the  only  other  man 
in  the  lounge  was  fast  asleep  with  his 
feet  on  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal.  In 
the  latticed  summer  dining-room,  to  the 
rear,  a lone  waiter  whisked  at  flies  with  a 
spotted  menu  card.  Only  the  linen  covers 
of  the  lounge  chairs  were  cool,  and  even 
they  not  for  long.  I tossed  my  head  pet- 
tishly against  one  of  them,  dreaming 
vainly  of  things  in  tall  glasses.  At  last, 
from  sheer  boredom,  I nibbled  feebly  at 
Bingham’s  bait. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked,  “oil  stocks?” 
Without  remark  Bingham  handed  me 
an  odd,  foreign-looking  letter. 

I studied  the  unfamiliar  stamp  with  its 
profile  of  some  youngish  king,  then  drew 
out  a large  double  sheet,  surmoimted  by 
a crest  and  displaying  long  columns  of 
figures.  Bingham  had  thrown  down  his 
other  letters  to  watch  me. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked. 

“That,”  replied  Bingham,  “is  an  invi- 
tation to  participate  in  the  Royal  Danish 
State  Lottery.  They  send  them  to  me 
every  little  while.  Why,  I don’t  know.” 

I studied  the  columns  of  prizes  which 
one  might  gain  by  a small,  well-chosen 
investment. 

“What’s  a ^kr’?”  I asked.  “‘Kr 
1,000,000?’  Is  it  as  much  as  it  sounds?” 
“Krone,”  explained  Bingham,  with 


practiced  glibness.  “That’s  about  the 
same  as  a shilling,  I think.  As  nearly  as 
I can  figure,  the  lucky  boy  stands  to 
win  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.” 

I looked  at  him  suspiciously.  “Have 
you  been  trying  it?”  I demanded. 

“No,”  replied  Bingham,  slowly,  “but 
I’ve  often  wondered — ” 

“ That’s  enough !”  I retorted.  “ You’re 
done  for!  That’s  the  way  they  all 
start.” 

Bingham  was  unusually  cheerful  for  a 
hot,  dry  afternoon. 

“No,  not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “I  was 
just  wondering  how  it  would  feel — ” 
Then  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  his  jaw 
dropped.  Another  man  had  come  in  and 
was  trying  to  blow  out  the  stem  of  bis 
pij>e  into  the  fireplace.  The  man  turned 
and  caught  sight  of  Bingham  just  as 
Bingham  caught  sight  of  him.  His  jaw 
dropped,  too,  and  Bingham  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Come  home  and  all  is  forgiven.” 

The  other  man  laughed,  but  as  he 
advanced  toward  us  there  was  in  his 
manner  a notable  air  of  doubt.  Bing- 
ham waved  his  hand  toward  my  chair. 
“You  remember  Sandy — Sandy  McMa- 
hon, don’t  you?” 

“That  isn’t  the  point,”  suggested  the 
newcomer.  “The  point  is,  does  Mr. 
McMahon  remember  me?^* 

The  coming  of  our  friend  Bracken  was 
the  most  refreshing  thing  that  could 
have  happened  that  deadly  hot  after- 
noon, and  both  of  us  brightened  visibly. 
I say  “friend”  for,  although  both  Bing- 
ham and  I had  seen  Mr.  Bracken  but 
once  in  our  lives,  neither  of  us  would 
ever  forget  him.  He  had,  on  that  single 
occasion,  told  us  a most  remarkable  tale 
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about  a crocodile  and  a British  gover- 
nor’s dau^ter  which  had  endeared  him 
to  Bin^iam  and  me  for  life,  but  which 
had  not  had  the  same  effect  on  Mullin, 
who  had  abo  been  present.  Mullin  is  a 
type  of  citizen  which  is  no  doubt  neces- 
sary for  our  civilization,  but  which  is 
only  a nuisance  around  a camp  fire. 

As  for  Bingham,  he  should  be  an 
impresario.  He  isn’t  really  awfully 
bright  himself,  but  he  has  a genius  for 
bringing  out  the  best  in  other  people. 
With  unfailing  instinct  he  picked  the 
lottery  advertisement  out  of  my  hand 
and  passed  it  to  Bracken. 

“l^d  you  ever  see  one  of  these?”  he 
asked. 

Bracken  read  it  with  interest.  “I 
never  saw  one  of  those”  he  replied,  “but 
I’ve  seen  some  like  it.  In  all  the  Span- 
ish-American  countries — ” 

Bingham  sat  up  with  glee.  “Now 
we’re  getting  to  it.  ‘It  was  a dark  and 
stormy  night.  In  a cave,  aroimd  a fire, 
sat  twelve  robbers.  And  the  leader 
arose  and  said,  “Dominguez,  my  boy, 
tell  us  one  of  your  famous  stories.  ” ’ ” 

Bracken  laughed,  but  in  protest. 
“No,  honest,”  he  argued,  “in  all  the 
Spanish-American  countries  they  really 
do — ” 

“Oh,  if  it’s  true,  don’t  tell  it,”  re- 
torted Bingham,  sinking  back  into  his 
chair.  “I  was  hoping  that  the  sight  of 
that  foreign  stamp  would  bring  to  your 
mind  the  scents  of  the  oakum  trees  and 
the  native  sampans  and  the  gaudy  juju 
birds  with  their  brilliant  plumage  along 
the  ambassadors’  drive  at  Malacca.  1 
hoped  you  would  out  with  some  tale  of 
far  Kashmir.” 

Bracken  scratched  his  head  ruefully. 
“ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  sight  of  that 
lottery  sheet  did  remind  me  of  the 
time—” 

“We’re  off!”  shouted  Bingham. 
“Wait  a minute,”  he  added.  “Thb 
ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  Sandy  and  me. 
Let’s  see  if  I can’t  scrape  up  a public.” 

“Oh,  I say!”  protested  Bracken,  but 
Bingham  had  already  turned  around 
and  at  that  minute  little  Willy  Warren 


strolled  into  the  room  with  his  cane  on 
his  arm  and  his  teeth  in  the  foreground. 
Bingham  and  I saw  him  at  the  same 
instant. 

“Fate  sent  him,”  I murmured,  and 
Bingham  beckoned  violently. 

“Oh,  Willy,  come  over  here  and  be 
sociable.  Don’t  keep  to  yourself  like  a 
clam.” 

It  wasn’t  often  that  any  one  wanted 
Willy  Warren.  It  was  almost  pathetic, 
the  way  that  Willy  did  not  fall  into  the 
trap,  but  swam  in. 

“Willy,”  said  Bingham,  “I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Bracken.” 

“What  name?”  asked  Willy.  That 
describes  Willy  Warren.  Thw  is  no 
need  to  say  any  more. 

“Mr.  Bracken,”  explained  Bingham, 
“was  just  about  to  tell  us  of  a very 
curious  thing  that  once  happened  to 
him  in — Where  was  it.  Bracken?” 

“It  was  in  the  Philippines,”  said 
Bracken,  “in  Manila.” 

I heard  a rustle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  and  saw  that  the  man  who 
had  been  asleep  on  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  had,  turned  over  on  his  side  and 
begun  to  blink  his  eyes  at  our  group. 
Bracken  paused  as  he  filled  his  pipe 
slowly  and  began  to  fish  in  his  pockets 
for  matches.  Bingham  and  I,  knowing 
that  at  that  moment  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  than 
we  had,  were  glad  to  let  him  have  all  the 
time  that  he  wanted.  1 was  morally 
certain  that  Bracken  had  never  been 
west  of  San  Francisco  in  his  life.  He 
was  playing  for  time.  Willy  Warren, 
however,  leaped  to  fill  what  ^ thought 
was  the  breach.  He  lit  a match  eagerly 
and  held  it  for  Bracken. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Bracken,  gravely, 
and  began  to  speak  between  puffs. 

“Most  people,”  he  began,  “have  a 
curious  misconception  of  the  Philip- 
pines.” 

“I  know  I have,”  supplied  Bingham, 
with  such  bland  simplicity  that  I could 
hardly  keep  from  choking,  while  even 
Bracken  smiled  slightly.  “Its — its” 
quite  a place,  isn’t  it?” 
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*‘Yes,”  said  Bracken,  “it  is.  Few 
people  realize  that  from  San  Francisco 
to  Manila  is  nearly  three  times  as  far  as 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York;  that  if 
two  steamers  started  from  New  York 
for  Manila,  one  going  west  by  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific  and  one 
going  east  around  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  they  would  get  there  about 
the  same  time.” 

Willy  Warren  was  watching  him, 
awed,  fingering  his  watch-chain.  “Wliy,I 
thought,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  they  were 
just  a little  ways  out,  like  Honolulu.” 

“Most  people  do,”  replied  Bracken. 
He  was  now  catching  his  stride  and  go- 
ing famously.  “Why,”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  could  make  a steamer  trip  of  two 
thousand  miles  without  leaving  the 
islands.  Luzon  is  in  the  north,  but  when 
you  get  down  to  Mindanao,  in  the  south, 
it  is  only  a stone’s  throw  to  Borneo,  and 
not  very  much  farther  to  Singapore. 
It  is  under  the  very  shadow  of  Asia.” 

I looked  at  Bracken  in  awe  myself. 
What  a man!  Had  he  just  read  that  in 
some  encyclopedia  or  had  he  always 
known  it?  Bingham,  however, still  felt  his 
position  as  showman.  He  thought  he 
should  help. 

“Just  what  are  the  principal  products 
of  the  Philippines?”  he  asked,  sweetly. 

“Hemp,  mostly,”  replied  Bracken. 
“In  fact,  hemp  entirely.  All  the  Manila 
hemp  in  the  world  comes  from  Manila, 
as  the  word  might  imply,  although  not 
necessarily.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
some  coconuts,  and  there  ought  to  be 
a lot  of  tobacco.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  them,  Philippine  cigars 
are  better  than  Cuban.  Why,  there 
used  to  be  a cigar  in  Manila  called  ‘ El 
Terrible,’  which  was  done  up  in  isinglass 
and  was  like  ‘ Vuelta  Abajo.’  It  cost  a 
little  less  than  five  cents.  Only  the  very 
rich  smoked  that  kind.  Why — ” 

There  was  another  rustle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  We  all  looked  up  and 
a cold  shiver  w’ent  down  my  spine.  The 
man  who  had  been  listening  from  the 
lounge  was  coming  toward  us,  and  sud- 
denly I realized  who  he  was.  His  name 


was  Vickery  and  he  was  an  old  army 
officer,  although  he  looked  like  anything 
else  under  the  sun,  as  most  old  army 
officers  do.  He  was  fat  and  benignant^ 
wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and  gray 
socks  with  wrinkles  in  them. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I sit  in?”  he  asked, 
grinning. 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  replied  Bing- 
ham. Apparently  he  did  not  see  the 
danger,  but  I thought  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  warn  Bracken. 

“Major  Vickery,”  I said,  pointedly, 
“is  in  the  army.  You  have  been  to  the 
Philippines,  haven’t  you,  major?” 

“Once  or  twice,”  said  the  major,  dep- 
recatingly,  in  that  way  that  implied  that 
he  had  spent  half  his  life  there. 

I looked  at  Bracken  anxiously.  I 
thought  that  our  story-telling  hour  was 
at  an  end,  but  that  genius  never  turned 
a hair. 

“When  were  you  there,  major?”  he 
asked,  solicitously. 

“In  nineteen-five,’!  replied  Vickery, 
“and  nineteen-twelve,  and  then  again 
when  the  war  broke  out.” 

Bracken  shook  his  head  as  if  regretful 
that  they  had  no  common  ground. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I am  afraid 
that  the  Philippines  you  know'  and  the 
Philippines  I know  are  tw'o  different 
things.” 

Bingham  had  a sudden  fit  of  coughing 
and  it  was  a minute  before  the  story 
could  proceed. 

“When  were  you  there?”  asked  the 
major,  politely.’ 

“Ble.ss  you!”  replied  Bracken.  “I 
haven’t  been  in  the  islands  since  the 
occupation.  No,  this  yarn  I am  telling 
is  about  the  old  days.” 

“The  old  Spanish  days?”  asked 
Vickery,  with  sudden  interest. 

Bracken  nodded,  with  a smile. 

“You  don’t  tell  me,”  answered  the 
major,  eagerly.  “What  was  Manila  like 
then?” 

“Very  different  from  w'hat  it  is  now\ 
I’m  afraid,”  replied  Bracken.  “I  saw 
some  pictures  of  it  the  other  day  and  I 
would  never  have  known  the  place.” 
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**  I don’t  suppose  you  would,”  said  the 
major,  sympathetically. 

“I  suppose  the  Luneta  is  still  there,” 
began  Bracken,  with  an  almost  childlike 
wistfulness. 

“Yes,  the  Luneta  is  still  there,,”  re- 
plied Vickery. 

“What’s  the  Luneta?”  asked  Willy 
Warren. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  how  you  wotdd 
describe  it,”  said  Bracken.  “You  tdl 
him,  major.” 

“Oh  no,  you  tell  him,”  insisted 
Vickery. 

“Yes,  Bracken,  you  tell  him,”  joined 
Bingham,  maliciously.  “It’s  your  Lu- 
neta. You  saw  it  first.” 

“Well,”  said  Bracken,  slowly.  “You 
couldn’t  exactly  say  what  it  was  unless 
you  had  seen  it.  It  was  a sort  of — ” 

“Why,  it’s  a sort  of  promenade,”  in- 
terrupted Vickery,  anxious  to  waste  no 
more  time.  “It’s  up  on  the  beach  out- 
side the  city  walls.  It’s  at  the  end  ol 
the  Male^on  which  begins  at  the  Pasig.” 

“That’s  the  word  I was  trying  to  think 
of,”  continued  Bracken,  “a  promenade. 
It  was  a wonderful  sight  in  tl^  old  days. 
A marvelous  band  of  fifty  pieces — Span- 
ish, of  course — used  to  play  there  every 
afternoon.” 

“The  Royal  Artillery  Band!”  broke 
in  Vickery,  eagerly.  “They  still  talk 
about  it.  The  old-timers  say  none  of  the 
American  bands  has  ever  been  half  as 
good.” 

“They’d  have  to  be  very  good  to 
equal  it,”  replied  Bracken,  politely.  He 
h^  suddenly  become  the  complete  old- 
timer  in  all  of  his  views  and  prejudices. 
“Of  course  I don’t  know  how  it  is  now, 
but,  in  the  old  days,  the  Luneta  was  a 
marvelous  sight — all  the  wealth  and 
beauty  out  in  the  carriages,  the  ladies  in 
their  mantillas  with  their  faces  powdered 
up  like  chalk.” 

“It’s  very  much  the  same  to-day,” 
agreed  the  major. 

Bracken’s  success  had  made  him 
bolder.  “But  the  view  from  that 
promenade!”  he  exclaimed.  “Will  you 
ever  forget  it,  major?  The  long  stretch 


of  the  harbor  with  Corregidor  Island, 
and,  far  beyond  it,  the  masts  of  the 
Chinese  junks  and  then  the  Pacific 
Ocean?” 

The  major’s  face  clouded.  “I  don’t 
remember  the  junks,  but  the  ocean’s 
still  there.” 

Bracken  laughed.  “The  Yankees 
have  probably  done  away  with  the 
junks,  and  a good  thing,  too — regular 
pirates — but,  speaking  of  the  Luneta, 
they  used  to  have  a cmious  custom.  All 
the  carriages  had  to  go  round  and  round 
in  one  direction  except  those  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  governor-general.  Do 
they  still  do  that?” 

The  major  shook  his  head,  puzzled. 
“To  tell  the  truth,  I can’t  remember.” 

Bracken  brightened  visibly.  “Well, 
that  just  shows  you  how  the  islands  have 
changed.  Why  in  the  old  days  that  was 
the  most  sacred  law  in  Manila.  And  do 
they  still  have  house  snakes?” 

“House  snakes?”  bmrst  out  Willy 
Warren.  “What  for?” 

Like  most  great  artists,  I had  begun  to 
learn  that  Bracken  had  a method  en- 
tirely his  own.  For  minutes  his  stories 
would  grope  around  with  local  color  and 
matters  of  the  most  minute  and  pains- 
taking detad.  Then  suddenly  his  fancy 
would  take  flight  from  a picturesque 
word  or  a name  and  off  he  would  go, 
leaving  the  dull  world  of  fact  far  behind 
him.  Something  told  me  that  this  min- 
ute was  about  to  arrive,  and  1 think  that 
aomething  also  told  Major  Vickery.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  diair  and  began  roll- 
ing a cigarette  w^e,  around  his  eyes, 
little  lines  of  amusement  began  to  form. 
In  the  meantime  W^illy  Warren  was  left 
ignored,  but  he  was  acenstomed  to  that. 

“House  snakes?”  echoed  the  major, 
slowly,  as  he  twisted  the  end  of  his 
cigarette  and  put  his  linen  bag  of  to- 
bacco back  in  his  pocket.  “House 
snakes?  1 sui^mse  they  still  have  them 
in  the  old  city,  although  1 have  never 
seen  one.” 

Bracken  saw  that  he  had  not  mis- 
judged his  man.  From  this  time  on  the 
floor  was  his  own.  “And  rum  beetles?” 
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he  pursued,  eagerly.  “Are  they  as  com- 
mon as  they  used  to  be?” 

The  major  blew  two  columns  of  thin 
smoke  through  his  nose.  “Worse  than 
ever,”  he  answered.  “The  medicos  have 
tried  every  known  method  to  get  rid  of 
them  without  any  effect.  Why,  in  the 
veraniUo — that’s  what  they  call  the 
‘little  summer’  between  the  rains — ^the 
rum  beetles  get  so  bad  that,  to  keep  any 
kind  of  liquor  at  all,  you  have  to  stand 
every  bottle  in  kerosene  oil.” 

“Exactly  what  they  did  in  the  old 
days,”  agreed  Bracken,  “except  that 
kerosene  oil  ivas  too  expensive  and  we 
had  to  use  a crude  form  of  nitric  acid 
made  by  pounding  up  the  shells  of  the 
Hongkong  oyster. 

“And  how  about  the  track  lice?”  he 
pursued.  “ In  the  old  days  they  had  to 
keep  men  walking  back  and  forth  day 
and  night  with  brooms  to  keep  them 
from  eating  all  the  ties  off  the  tramways. 
I saw  a dogcart,  left  in  the  streets  one 
night,  from  which  every  bit  of  wood  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing left  but  a little  pile  of  the  metal 
parts  with  the  horse  standing  patiently 
in  front  of  them.  He  had  been  hitched 
to  a p)ost,  but  the  post  was  gone,  too. 
Nothing  left  but  the  loop  in  the  tie  line. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  foolish  it  looked. 
Do  they  still  have  track  lice?” 

“Not  one  left,”  said  the  major.  “You 
see  they  electrified  the  street  railways 
and  they  were  all  killed  in  a single  night. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  the  streets  the 
next  day.  It  was  a sight.” 

“But  what  are  house  snakes?”  insisted 
Willy  Warren. 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,”  answered 
Bracken.  “Well,  you  see,  a house  snake 
is  very  hard  to  describe.” 

“Like  the  Luneta,”  suggested  Bing- 
ham. 

“Much  harder  than  that,”  answered 
Bracken,  with  perfect  good  nature,  “be- 
cause everybody  that  goes  to  Manila  sees 
the  Luneta,  but  very  few  people  ever  see 
a house  snake.  The  major,  for  instance, 
has  spent  years  right  out  of  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  Manila  and  he  has  never 


seen  one.  All  those  years  gone  for 
nothing.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  one?”  asked  Willy. 

“Just  one,”  replied  Bracken,  “and 
that  was  the  story  that  I was  about  to 
tell  you  when  the  major  joined  us.” 

“Keep  right  on  telling  it,”  laughed 
the  major.  “I  don’t  want  to  miss  it.” 

Bracken  turned  squarely  to  Willy 
Warren  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  in  the 
party  who  really  appreciated  the  scien- 
tific interest  of  the  thing. 

“You  see,  the  curse  of  Manila  is  the 
Mongolian  saw-tooth  spider,  a.  thing  as 
large  as  a crab  and  twice  as  ferocious.’^ 

A weak  smile  spread  over  Willy’s  face. 
“Oh,  come  on;  you’re  trying  to  string 
us,”  he  said. 

Bracken  only  smiled  the  more  cheer- 
fully. “It  does  sound  funny,  doesn’t 
it?  But  ask  the  major.  Major,  you 
know  the  Mongolian  saw-tooth  spider?” 

“I  should  say  I do,”  answered  the 
major.  “The  natives  call  them  coco- 

dillosr 

The  foreign  term  silenced  Willy  as  a 
foreign  term  has  silenced  many  a critic 
before  and  since,  but  Bracken  was  eager 
to  leave  no  stone  of  suspicion  unturned. 
“I’ll  tell  you  how  it  got  its  name.  It 
was  from  the  Chinese  invasion  in  1793 
under  Admiral  Wun  Tu.” 

“The  father  of  Wun  Tu  Three?”  asked 
Bingham. 

“Oh,  come  on,  Bingham,”  I ordered. 
“You  are  no  better  than  Willy.  If  you 
two  don’t  want  to  listen  to  this  story, 
why  don’t  you  go  and  play  pool?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Bingham 
primly,  and  we  both  settled  ourselves 
with  an  air  of  alert  attention,  while 
Willy  vacillated  between  a foolish  smile 
and  efforts  to  imitate  our  example. 
Bracken  continued: 

“With  the  coming  of  Admiral  Wun 
Tu,  or,  as  he  was  better  known,  ‘The 
Great  Admiral,’  the  saw-tooth  spider 
was  introduced  to  the  Philippines.  In 
1794  the  Chinese  were  finally  expelled 
through  the  heroic  efforts  of  Fernande* 
Cord6n,  known  as  ‘The  Liberator,’  but 
the  spider  remained.  In  the  sultry. 
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snakes  kept  propagating  there  in  the 
walls  and  the  young  snakes  kept  eating 
the  old  ones.  It  was  a pure  case  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  Ttat  would 
continue  just  as  long  as  the  house  stood. 
That’s  what  the  major  meant  when  he 
said  that,  although  he  knew  all  about 
house  snakes,  he  had  never  seen  one. 
Wasn’t  that  it,  major?” 

The  major  was  very  busy  rolling  an- 
other cigarette.  ‘‘Oh,  sure,”  he  replied. 

Bracken  took  his  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  brow.  “But  it  was  eerie, 
though.  You  take  an  old  house  that  had 
hundreds  of  snakes  cooped  up  in  the 
walls.  The  ceilings  are  only  canvas,  or 
were  in  the  old  days.  They  didn’t  dare 
use  plaster  on  account  of  the  earth- 
quakes. You  take  an  old  house  like  that 
and  sometimes,  when  you’d  be  lying  in 
bed,  you’d  hear  those  snakes  crawling 
and  twisting  and  rustling  up  in  the  can- 
vas over  your  head  in  masses  like  mac- 
aroni. Sometimes  you’d  see  them  bulge, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dried  skins  from 
the  dead  snakes  whispering  in  the  winds 
and  tapping  against  the  rafters — ” 

Even  Bingham  and  I were  impressed 
by  that  masterpiece.  We  all  sat  in 
silence  and  Bracken  rubbed  his  hands 
briskly. 

“Well,”  he  exclaimed,  “this  is  a long 
ways  from  a lottery  ticket.” 

“It  is  indeed,”  said  Bingham.  “I 
sha’n’t  sleep  a wink  to-night.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Bracken,  “but  that 
explanation  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  you  the  lay  of  the  land,  so  to  sp)eak. 
Now,  leaving  all  that  for  a moment,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in 
your  mind’s  eye  to  the  Luneta,  up  be- 
yond the  Malegon  which  begins  at  the 
river  Pasig.” 

“We’re  there  already,”  said  Bingham. 
“We’re  all  walking  round  and  round  in 
one  direction  except  the  archbishop, 
who’s  going  the  other  way.” 

And  the  governor-general,”  I supplied. 
“Don’t  leave  him  out.” 

“ Precisely,”  affirmed  Bracken. 
“Don’t  leave  out  the  governor-general, 
for  if  he  hadn’t  been  going  one  way 


while  I was  going  the  other  this  story 
would  never  have  been  told.” 

“liet’s  get  this  straight,”  said  Bing- 
ham. “It  is  a hot,  tropic  afternoon  in — 
in  what?” 

“April,”  said  Bracken,  “the  most 
beautiful  month  of  the  Manila  year.” 

I saw  Major  Vickery  suddenly  drop 
his  cigarette  and  begin  vigorously  to  dust 
the  sparks  from  his  coat,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

“Right!”  continued  Bingham,  sud- 
denly taking  the  story  into  his  own 
hands.  “It  is  April,  the  most  beautiful 
month  of  the  Manila  year.  All  Manila  is 
out  to  drink  in  the  sunshine.  The  band 
is  playing — ” 

“The  Royal  Artillery  Band,”  cor- 
rected the  major. 

“Of  fifty  pieces,”  I added. 

“No,”  said  Bracken,  “there  were  only 
forty-nine.  The  fiftieth  was  the  man 
who  carried  the  front  end  of  the  bass 
drum,  but  he  had  to  work  only  when 
they  were  marching,  so  now  he  was  sit- 
ting down  below  the  bandstand  watching 
them.  Only  forty-nine  were  playing.” 

“My  mistake,”  I said,  but  Bingham 
persisted: 

“I  see  the  picture  before  me — the 
rows  of  resplendent  carriages  filled  with 
the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry  and  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  set.  On  the 
pavements  are  the  picturesque  peons, 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  the  flower-girls,  the 
merry  villagers,  the  Floradora  Sextette, 
and  the  general  public,  of  whom,  I pre- 
sume, Bracken,  that  you  were  one.  Set 
me  right  if  I am  wrong.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right,”  said 
Bracken.  “You  see  it  as  clearly  as  I do. 
It  seems  only  yesterday.  Yes,  I was 
only  one  of  the  general  public,  a humble 
clerk  working  for  a large  firm  of  hemp 
exi>orters.  There  is  only  one  point  that 
you  have  got  wrong,  Bingham.  I had 
been  walking  and  I was  abotU  to  walk 
faster  than  ever  but,  as  this  story  opens, 
I was  sitting  down.” 

Bracken  turned  to  Vickery.  “You  re- 
member, major,  those  rows  of  little  wire 
chairs  that  they  have  along  the  Luneta, 
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when'  yaii  qoitW,  ■sif  down  -for  two  ■ wii  f -i  ?,  iv»t  tery  tickets  tlVafc  way ; : I to  loiy 
A'0u  , tViem  <»f  hrokers 

whole  tickrt.'  'RiC'  hbysi 

Bjriit'ki'jy  t th'j’c  is'  fitsird  merely  fraet  lwe«r 

wheiip,  J was  Kilfitj^,  iji' one  <(f  those  tieihs  of  a tteket  which  m.’tl  only  a few 
chairs.,  .,  1 h^d  jui^t  |>jn’d  *ftW  Hvt*  eenlKi;  cents, 

and  wtis  settling,  tajck;, 'to  enjoy  that  ■ > ‘‘For  that  reason  1 shtatk  wiy  fteftd  aiid 

pietHKi ' that^  Kihyh?t.to  <«itltned  was'  khout  tn  semi  the  hoy  on  his  way 
vividly  Avhyh  .iitddehjy^^^  when  ktiddeqly  I iHiticed  that:  he  hfnl  ii 

hoy  shoyed  iv  pkf^  hf  ipy’'n)>S(t.,;  :>irhofo  ticket  whiqh  cost  ten  <it>llar.s; 

ca.silj’  W^  That  iii  it.Hctf  was  enough  hi  rnake'  ine 

'WhS«’'''''V''‘ ''■■  ■ ■.  t'  dook  ’.aV  it  .t-wicK,'! :'  Theiiy  ksT  looked;  -I 

; y//Of/.ie;n«//.Tvr//fep;y 

ham.  . '“'Thfttt'*  said  Braekeji.  lUy 

H said  tyruckcOi  '‘il  dliah  nsuklcferit  is  iiofe;bnce;i^  diiit 

kind  of  A ik^pei';  It  -Wos  « yint  inttevy;  ; T 

hrowyi  ; sheei,,  Jji  faeti:  h wa-'r,  A iatiery  ■ don't,  fchow  whyv^  t u kets  are 

ijefce.t.;"':’'  ’ ' ' " ' ' ' ' ‘like-  ’autoftrbiiile\.hyirkcr8^^^^^^ 

y Alif' • nsimlly  nthhl'wr’  owe  eight  hun- 

;;;',’;'■A^kllhJjye  ' ■.dred'and.'vhf.ty^^  'thouiatnd.'^;.si3f'’hHn'' 

*'Tlie  plot'  oiwns;''  ' ^ , - . dred  and  ninety-seven,  or  soowthing' 

lie:  iorned  to,;  Ah’k^^  "hko:  that. ' It  yrauii  see  ntn^^  threesih  a" 

rria|{!P;/;hOw.|ii  alF^  car  .yott  look  at  it  twicel  To  ntake  lt 

lery  llekids  kw*  5>^  old  more  strange,  hyir  has  always  .heyn  thy 

W’WWieW lucky  mFinher. 
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Bracken,  *‘took  place  in  the  smallest 
part  of  a second,  just  flashed  through 
my  mind  while  I sat  there  absent- 
mindedly,  and  while  the  boy  was  slowly 
edging  away  with  the  ticket  still  out- 
stretched in  his  hand.  I was  rather 
numb,  like  a man  half  awake  from  a 
dream.  I knew  that  I ought  to  call  the 
boy  back,  but  I was  debating  whether  or 
not  I should  do  it  when  suddenly  there 
was  a rush  and  stir  all  about  me.  The 
band  stopped  short  and  then  began  to 
play  the  national  air,  while  f)eople  of 
every  class  turned  about  and  began 
crowding  to  the  curb.  I looked  up  and 
saw  a gorgeous  carriage  coming  the 
wrong  way  of  the  drive,  while,  seated  in 
it  so  near  that  I could  almost  touch  her, 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  I had  ever 
seen  in  my  life.” 

“ The  governor-general’s  daughter !” 
gasped  Willy  Warren. 

“Or  the  archbishop’s,”  suggested 
Bingham. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  said  Bracken, 
“both  of  you  are  wrong.  The  governor- 
general  was  a bachelor  and  so  was  the 
archbishop,  of  course.  That  was  what 
made  it  so  unusual.  In  all  the  years 
I had  been  in  Manila  I had  never  seen 
a lady  in  the  governor-general’s  carriage, 
nor  had  anyone  else;  but,  no  matter 
whose  carriage  she  had  been  in,  the 
crowds  would  have  turned  to  look  at  Her, 
for,  as  I say,  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Shall 
I describe  her  to  you?” 

Bingham  looked  at  his  watch.  “How 
long  will  it  take?” 

Bracken  laughed.  “It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  do  her  justice,  and  I will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else,  so  I 
will  just  let  my  statement  stand.  That 
was  all  I could  do  myself — ^just  stand — 
and  ga.sp.  I watched  the  carriage  until 
it  passed  far  up  the  Luneta.  My  instinct 
was  to  leap  into  a cab  and  dash  in  the 
other  direction,  hoping  to  meet  it  on 
the  next  lap,  when  suddenly  I remem- 
bered the  lottery  ticket.  You  can  imag- 
ine my  predicament.  Within  me  every 
instinct  cried  out  that  it  was  the  chance 


of  a lifetime.  I felt  absolutely  certain 
that  that  ticket  was  going  to  win  the 
grand  prize  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  girl.  She  might  not  go  round  again. 
She  might  be  leaving  the  Limeta.  WTiat 
was  I to  do?  You  are  good  at  pictures, 
Bingham.  Picture  me  standing  there 
on  the  Luneta,  tom  ’twixt  love  and 
wealth.” 

“That’s  just  what  I am  doing,”  said 
Bingham.  “Which  was  it  you  finally 
chose,  the  lady  or  the  tiger?” 

“Neither,”  said  Bracken,  “for  the 
time  being.  As  usually  happens.  Faint 
Heart  lost  both.  I stood  there  so  long 
that,  when  I came  to  my  senses,  the  lady 
was  gone,  and  so  was  the  boy  with  the 
lottery  iicket.” 

“I  should  imagine,”  I suggested, 
“that  the  lady  would  have  been  easier  to 
trace  than  the  lottery  ticket.” 

“Not  necessarily,”  said  Bracken. 
“You  see,  all  the  tickets  were  registered. 
The  brokers  and  the  lottery  offices  were 
continually  called  on  to  find  special  num- 
bers. People  would  dream  of  lucky 
numbers  or  get  tips  from  fortune-tellers 
and  then  set  agents  at  work  to  get  them. 
If  the  ticket  had  not  been  spoken  for  by 
some  luckier  man  I stood  a fair  chance  of 
getting  it.” 

“And  the  same  was  true  of  the  lady?” 
asked  Bingham. 

“In  a more  remote  degree,”  said 
Bracken.  “ Of  course  I hadn’t  the  slight- 
est trouble  in  finding  out  who  she  was, 
for,  when  I returned  to  the  English  club, 
I found  that  the  whole  city  buzzed  with 
her  fame. 

“Her  name,”  explained  Bracken 
“was  Dofta  Mercedes  Mendoza  and  she 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Old  Castile.  Her  father  was 
one  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  islands. 
He  had  been  sitting  beside  her  in  the 
carriage  that  afternoon,  a haughty 
grandee  with  a huge  black  beard,  but  of 
course  I had  had  no  eyes  for  any  one 
except  the  daughter.  Mercedes,  as  I 
soon  learned  to  call  her,  had  been  at  a 
convent  in  Spain,  but  now,  in  the  height 
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riiyipijct}  intt'  intiraacy  ftod  onr  ihtiniApj^ 

i ,; : .. .' 

.'Serious' To  jtt'll  tlip  truth,  in  onler 
; ;|tO  ^SPc^urtF^  U^  the  foniily 

A,  Wft-le,  luy  iui<i 

het*n  irftli^ecl  to  .Aflv  itiol  t M'iut  a , son  of 
: otiie.  <if  the  f'TPut  AntPrifc^ir/;  luiKhUiaSt^s,: 
a«d  wiw,  in  futtitp  he^  tt^Thie^ 

': :! h»uU|).hoiise';at;%]^<^'T''iyass,:iU^^ 

; cudy  u hiunble  riprfe. 

■■  ''•  Ij;*' ; MWmles.’!*'  Tatjfaer,;.';  .ohi'.  'Ooh , ■ 

■^;,,lau<?v/Tteffdd^  ^{h«V  ;W^:'re.s|jwially  'inv.-; 
.,  the  ntildp.s.t  hliwb 

y tKi'-' ' fir'ot'tdfciit,  )»e  tsv^s'.  IfWidifed:-; 

\vitb  hdld  live  titl?  of: 

; FoSttAiiiwte^^  of  ibo  Isbiifi.d  of 

^ but.  I doubt  whether  he  had' 

mR«y  ^nlch  the  uhl 

00^  dietciy  a.sineeurp.  iByifnf iMjw- 
eyyrv  with  the  printvly  salary 
• and  with  ail 

tiuisites.  his  UK*onic  was  not  cjiouglj  (q 
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niainliMn  biji'irniTieospes  anti  aa  %as  made  not  the 

the;  r<H^inr<L*nieriis  of  fnS  Itdtjf , statiorl,  alightesf  diff^rf?lriei:^  Por  could 

YK^is  hit*  >teleoinedlfeageriy^^^a^  to  ever  hot  oae  ma^  h<,it 

;>dlj  hta'  faijiiily  nri! h the  fahle<l  her  fattier  was  ditTcreh  1.  She  tieeged  mt? 

viiherieah . forMmes^^  and  he  g3fcm’»id  me  to  keep  nj>  the  :p»a^p;ie^  the 

hiF  nioPR  freedom  than  he  hnye  chmKs*  that  somethMg^^m  up. 

allowed  lp  a sidtoCpf  Might  after  n%ht  W/'pttt  4 

raec'. . . ' ' * *■  V ' ' ■ gether  and  ^tricrl  hi  ^fehe’me  frhnticafly, 

;^He  .h%4=!<:t  lit.  a tiiigev  buh:  to  no.  FmaU^Hhe  hight  ar- 

tjte  old  ;w*dl# : ^riile»  nved^^^^^w^  liw; 

at  thtj  eFinddyi'S^  for  hif  termed  a•  ht^?!tn^^as  lalk.^ 

dvet.  Jodg  ip 

eei(fer»  hi  whitdii:  >>0^  the  trick-  the  isdaniis.  I Was  tid  thatht 

iing  d{  the  .the  W'hispering  the  idd  Si>pmsh  eustehM  td  indfemg 

of  the  pttldi  my  courtship  look  'scttletriept  tm  emdr  s5dd:d’h^h  a 

piai'e,-; ^ v ■■  ■ .;  ' , .\;'/-!waji'flhm>uw*ed:V''ifd>4!P^^^ 

“’1%^:  'cpmcj  hoHysver,  w'hcn  1 cedam  ohh^  first 

realized  that  J was  at  t he  of  the : dbiy  pf  May*  he  pad  deetded  td  (is  that 

ways.  OttK  eytrting,  late,  in  itpril.  .as  wo  date  ftir  bur  lie- 

s&t  in  tte  p«bo;  ^Ieir«'de:i!  eonfes^cd  th*t4  tridhal.  Ivr  f sfidk:,  as^h^  dowryv  5ter- 

she  foyed  me  its  1 toved  herv  and  ihou  P tw*des"^W  the  Wood  of 

knew  that  I could  no  h>bgnr  Ib'c  a lie.  one  of  - the  prbudesit  fantiHes  bf  .Old 
1 told  heratl.  f told  her  while  my as  the  of^Sal  patronage 
family  boded  ila’  head  tn  iiom'  in  Eyan-fvj  of  ibb  Ppstnjp 

*!tonr  *n.¥  fbrtune  w'as  not  exact  jy  yyiidi  . which  ynis  reallv  nn  tmam  itemV  Ou  my 
her  father  helievnd  it  to ^ K ^ j sk^  suggested  a liitU«  gtJara 

h Pwm  giri,  thy  news  .was  a .shnetd  faith,  fifty  Ihousand  pesos  in 

idle  was  truo-blun.  She  said  ,.  i • 


1 w^.s  FOR  KiLrajfo  Hwr  vr  oncs 


UNA/EP, 


■tnr  tAnxEe  ■wAnsnips  ABE  bombabdiso  the  ciTrl 


*‘My  actual  ai  liwit  nioaiBJit,”  Ijofighl.  a ticket?  • t fcBt  tibat  my  kiii<lly 

said  Brackeuj, ’'A-iHiVisl^dArf^w  fatcjs  will  bt4p  uAv*  , 

lai-B,  Mfcx..  but  tlieve  waS  ?iptliijig  to  do  '**Al  tl>e  vyorcl  ‘idtl^ty ' ■ ^ jivari  bo* 
hut  iigroo  to  eyjeryihi*^  that  bo  said.  I . gau  Uj  raAS; ; Lite  il  Hiish  1 rOmpnihercd 
even  asked  .biai  Avl«d|ifr:  dity  tJan  thal/scett^  the  L'toeiltt-  1 saw*  in  it 

ivdii.y  be  enough.  Wlxy  iml  seventy-five  the  h«u<l  of  fate><  Lite  my  dbutr  Mer- 
1hiiH;saud*<  d itt^juaud  graridcehe.sitated  :rede.%v  I fejt.  absokitelv*  confident  that  I 
a momeuL  ]jtit.hl(HKl  told,  and  .he  said  <'c*uld  n'in  the  grand  priise  of  eighty  thoiu- 
tlud  fifty  thouffttu^  wonid  see  him  sand  pesos  in  gold,  btd  tn  do  it  I kiien' 
throngte  ' ;.  :'x  ’ ' that  I nnest  have  that  ticket  nundrtrred 

**Tte  Jtiinute  dhat^  I »W  out  of  the  'fPiir-'  ' ■ ^ ■ 

rcKun  I Fusjtei  to  Mertydes  iri  de-StMur*  • '*1  tx^dd  haydUy  tnodungj” 

hulidiU  nn'Xff  ipiaUed.  saud  Bracteuv 

•V*  Vilirti  day  is  tordayi''- she  asked  me  sCt  in  molidhlte  te«c^^^^^  find  that.* 

tho'Hghthdty/  fabd 

' ‘ 1 replied.  M hdy  s».siB?n>ie  and,  nfitery  ju  office  aftex 

l lie  fatal  ^fny  ^lodttep^  HuL  ju-st  attejt  six  a 

fi^iy brnkerseninjcaiiote.  The  numterfoui' 
idfe^^Ukhe  sht  tip  with  n sterL^  had  fptmd.  Ghuily  I pnid  a bohu;? 
?die  ex^-lhuhed?  V^vTIbs  lift-  td  twenty  dnlkucs  which  hardly  left  me 
tiddidhdfi^^L  I’^he  ffiawing.s  iure  teld  w m<  hirwch  of  orehids  for 

the  fast  dny  nf  ibb  ni<m{h  an,d  tht  pays  Alwderk'.'iW  iiirtd,  the  iii&ket  in  nty  hand,  X 
intdd’^  inadc  fin  the  first,  Il»vc,  you  rushed  In  tell  her  the  .nerv>;  . She 
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greet-e^  oie  MRth  py  tstretcbed  imus.  iSlj"  joa^g  do  in  the  jtow  of  firsl 

eyes  toid  h^r  ti^  \Ve  IxjtE  felt  love^  It  thaf 

not  ife  tke  ticket  v^e  ImWmo  hehind 

woiild  pfi^se  and  that  site  us  and  txirwd  imurid  3^^ 

would  be  nixn  Umt  rascat  Auk^ 

in  a i autalizing  way  table  witli  the  1^  of  the  lotteTy  tiekel 
find  began  fill  his  pipe  just  disappearing  down  iiB  ojx^n  throat 

wfrye  we  As  ^^Alerc-ede^  gave  u whih 

ealniljr:  ifc»  ^ ^ 1^ 
hiwl  l«eep  siWtng 

the  ihaleh  bum 
its  fxdtfe^^glh  and 
then  eopiimied* 

■'■  '^Awd.--  po^'v- 

he 

obliged  tdgo  hach 
for  u inditieiit  to 
the  siibj.’ejct  of 
bouse  snakes.  AAs 
I li  a y e already 
said,  Don  Fulano 
and  his  beautiful 
daughter  Mer-^ 
cedes  lived  in  A 
very  pld  hmise^  m 
the  aufient  part 
of  tlie  cUyv  J>ist 
as  >K>me  of  oiir 
oldest  faiuiltes 
live  in  houses 
\y  hivH 

o p e ft  'ptti ihlui^ 
m tbp  Mi^odvt^ 


fill  our  haj)piness 
at  tlmt  hiOmeiit 
dei>ended  on  the 
good  graces  of 
the  goddess  of 
chance,  neither 
one  of  us  dared 
touch  Auguste. 

BeHides/*con-^ 
tinucd  Bracken, 
after  the  first 


DISGUUSEU  A CU  tXJEXS  COOUE^  I ftip  tUf 
TUE  :Hr6E  FiEMii 


of  cuMrse,  they  wer^^  kept  to  the  gar^ 
and  slaidesv  lint  tli^re  waA  one  old 
naiued  AugiiSte,  whcf  was  4 fa  billy  pel 
and  vvj^  allowed  the  nuird  the 

this  exening  w heri  I eamein  with 
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meals  for  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days. 
That  at  least  allowed  us  some  leeway, 
and  we  began  at  once  to  make  a great 
fuss  over  Auguste,  pulling  grass  to  make 
him  a little  bed  and  stroking  his  skin. 

“ While  we  were  doing  that  I had  an- 
other thought.  Rushing  out  to  a near- 
by confectioner’s,  I bought  some  very 
large,  very  hard  peppermint  balls  and 
while  Mercedes  held  his  head  I began  to 
feed  these  to  Auguste  as  a sort  of  tracer. 
You  see  the  peppermint  balls  were  so 
large  that  we  could  watch  them  as  they 
went  down.  We  knew  that  the  ticket 
was  just  ahead  of  them  on  the  main  line, 
so  when  the  first  ball  finally  came  to  a 
stop  about  three  feet  from  his  head  we 
estimated  a space  about  four  inches 
below  it  and  tied  a white  ribbon  around 
Auguste,  pulling  it  as  tight  as  we  dared, 
like  a tourniquet.  By  that  time  curfew 
was  tolling  over  the  roofs  of  the  sleeping 
city  and  I had  to  go  home.” 

Bracken  leaned  back  and  drew  his 
breath.  “Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “you  can 
imagine  our  state  for  the  next  few  days. 
For  me  it  was  not  so  bad  because  I could 
try  to  forget  myself  in  my  work  at  the 
hemp  house,  but  for  poor  Mercedes  it 
was  awful.  All  day  long  she  could  do 
nothing  but  watch  the  white  ribbon. 
Every  evening  I went  to  see  her,  but  it 
was  a gloomy  courtship.  All  we  could 
do  was  sit  hand  in  hand  and  estimate  on 
that  snake.  So  far  as  we  could  see  we 
were  still  safe,  if  you  call  that  safe.  The 
peppermint  balls  still  remained  in  a 
bulge  about  four  inches  above  the  rib- 
bon, so  we  judged  that  the  lottery  ticket 
must  still  be  there,  between  the  balls  and 
the  ribbon,  but  that  was  all  the  good  it 
did  us.  Auguste  gave  no  signs  of — of 
relenting. 

“In  the  meantime  the  preparations 
for  the  public  betrothal  were  proceeding 
apace.  The  old  mansion  was  scrubbed 
from  top  to  bottom.  Old  family  relics 
were  got  out  and  placed  on  the  walls. 
Potted  palms  were  brought  in  and  the 
whole  Artillery  Band  engaged  for  the 
music.  .\11  aristocratic  Manila  was  in- 
vited, but  we  alone,  we  who  were  to  be 
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the  principal  figtnes  in  the  event,  could 
take  no  joy  in  it. 

“Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thir- 
tieth I went  to  the  house  almost  sick 
with  suspense.  Mercedes  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  patio  and,  at  a glance,  I 
saw  that  she  had  been  weeping.  Without 
a word  she  held  out  a piece  of  paper. 

It  was  my  lottery  ticket! 

“‘My  darling!’  I cried.  ‘My  pearl!’ 
but  Mercedes  waved  me  away. 

‘“Mi  Americano,*  she  said,  with  a 
sob,  ‘all  is  lost!’ 

“ I stared  at  her  in  amazement.  ‘ But,’ 

I cried,  ‘we  have  the  ticket!’ 

“‘Yes,’  she  replied,  ‘we  have  the 
ticket,  but  Auguste  is  dead.’ 

“I  am  not  superstitious,”  said 
Bracken,  “but  at  her  words  I felt  a fore- 
boding creep  over  me.  Without  going 
into  too  much  detail,  the  white  ribbon 
tied  around  his  waistband  seemed  to 
have  done  for  Auguste.  We  might  try  to 
argue,  but  in  our  hearts  we  knew  that 
we  had  killed  him.  I attempted  to 
laugh  away  Mercedes’s  fears,  but  my 
own  words  were  hollow.  The  native 
superstition  held  me  in  its  clutch.  I 
knew  that  my  ticket,  was  so  much  paper. 
Heavy  of  heart  I left  the  house. 

“Well,”  said  Bracken,  “about  ten 
o’clock  that  night  the  crowds  began  to 
gather  aroimd  the  lottery  offices.  I had 
no  temptation  to  join  them,  but  morbid 
curiosity  drew  me.  I stood  before  the 
bulletin  board  at  the  central  office  curs- 
ing my  folly.  A man  came  out  on  the 
little  platform  and,  with  agonizing  slow- 
ness, began  hanging  the  numbers. 

“I  watched  him  dully.  ‘Grand  prize, 
eighty  thousand  pesos  gold.’  Then  my 
heart  gave  a leap.  Opposite  it  he  hung 
a single  number — my  number — ^four! 

“I  almost  fainted  where  I stood  in  the 
street.  Bystanders  looked  at  me  curi- 
ously as  I wedged  my  way  out.  They 
thought  I had  lost,  but  I had  won.  Even 
with  that  great  news  I dared  not  go  to 
Mercedes’s  house  at  that  hour.  I went 
to  my  own  bungalow  to  try  to  live 
through  the  night.  Sleepless  I tossed 
with  the  ticket  clutched  in  my  hand.” 
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Bracken  stopped  and  filled  his  pip)e 
slowly.  He  remained  silent  so  long  that 
Bingham  cautiously  prompted  him. 

“Er — are  we — ” be  asked — “are  we 
to  understand  that  the  fair  Mercedes  is 
the  present  Mrs.  Bracken?” 

Bracken  shook  his  head  sadly.  **No,” 
he  said,  in  a choking  voice.  *‘No. 
Mercedes  was  right.  We  had  tempted 
fortune. 

“I  cannot  describe  what  happened 
very  clearly.  It  remains  but  a confused 
nightmare  in  my  mind.  Some  time 
after  midnight  I fell  into  a troubled 
sleep,  but  awoke  to  hear  a dull  rumble, 
growing  louder  and  louder  with  every 
minute.  Heaped  from  my  bed,  suspecting 
an  earthquake,  and  ran  to  the  window. 
The  streets  were  full  of  excited  crowds. 

“The  next  moment  my  door  burst 
open  and  my  faithful  servant,  Antonio, 
came  in,  white  as  a sheet.  ‘Sefior,’  he 
whispered,  ‘you  must  fly  at  once!  Your 
life  is  not  safe!  The  Yankee  war-ships 
are  bombarding  the  city!’” 

Bracken  straightened  himself  with  an 
effort.  “That,  gentlemen,  was  the  first 
day  of  May  in  the  year  eighteen-ninety- 
eight.  My  servant  was  right.  Dewey 
had  slipped  past  the  mines  and  was 
shelling  the  forts. 

“I  suppose  that  I should  not  com- 
plain, for  what  was  my  loss  compared  to 
my  country’s  gain?  But  it  was  hard — 
hard.  For  three  days,  disguised  as  a 
Chinese  coolie,  I hid  in  the  rice  fields. 
On  the  fourth  I reached  the  American 
lines. 

“Three  weeks  later  I stood  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Olympia^  watching 
the  fading  shores  of  Manila.  All  around 
me  the  officers  were  laughing  and  joking; 
below  me  the  sailors  were  cheering. 


Alone  on  that  historic  ship  I stood  in 
sadness.  We  passed  Cavite;  we  passed 
Corregidor.  We  entered  the  China  Sea 
and  I took  one  last  look  at  the  receding 
land  which  still  contained  all  I held  dear. 
I never  saw  her  again.” 

In  spite  of  ourselves  we  sat  with  bowed 
heads  and  in  silence  as  Bracken  finished 
his  tale.  Not  one  of  us  laughed,  not 
even  the  major.  Little  Willy  Warren 
seemed  the  least  affected. 

“Well,”  he  said,  as  he  rose,  “I  guess 
I’ll  see  who’s  in  the  club.” 

A moment  later  Bracken  rose,  too, 
murmuring  something  about  dinner.  I 
honestly  think  the  chap  was  touched  by 
his  own  recital.  Bingham  and  Major 
Vickery  and  I were  left  and  even  then 
none  of  us  laughed.  At  last,  as  the  ten- 
sion seemed  to  relax,  the  major  began 
to  speak  gruffly. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I  haven’t 
heard  one  of  those  old-time  islanders 
spin  a yam  in  ten  years.  We  used  to 
have  dozens  of  them  at  the  English  club 
the  first  time  I went  to  the  islands — 
Englishmen  mostly,  old  planters  and 
merchants.  I’ve  heard  them  sit  by  the 
hour  and  string  the  newcomers,  but  none 
of  them  was  ever  better  than  this  chap. 
I couldn’t  quite  make  him  out  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  he  spoke  of  house  snakes 
I knew  what  was  coming.” 

The  major  looked  with  a grin  toward 
the  stairs,  where  he  saw  Willy  Warren 
looking,  down  into  the  pool  room.  He 
nodded  with  his  head. 

“That  young  fellow  there — I think  he 
was  completely  taken  in,  don’t  you?” 

Bingham  and  I both  looked  away 
before  we  replied. 

“Yes,”  I said,  slowly,  “I  think  that 
he  was.” 
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PART  II 


SHOULD  we  arrange  our  present  be- 
liefs and  opinions  on  the  basis  of 
their  age,  we  should  find  that  some  of 
them  were  very,  very  old,  going  back  to 
primitive  man;  o^ers  were  derived 
from  the  Greeks;  many  more  of  them 
would  prove  to  come  directly  from  the 
Middle  Ages;  while  certain  others  in 
our  stock  were  unknown  until  natural 
science  began  to  develop  in  a new  form 
about  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
idea  that  man  has  a soul  or  double  which 
survives  the  death  of  the  body  is  very 
ancient  indeed  and  is  accepted  by  most 
savages.  Such  confidence  as  we  have  in 
the  liberal  arts,  metaphysics,  and  formal 
logic  goes  back  to  the  Greek  thinkers; 
our  religious  ideas  and  our  standards  of 
sexual  conduct  are  predominantly  medi- 
eval in  their  presuppositions;  our  no- 
tions of  electricity  and  disease  germs  are, 
of  course,  recent  in  origin,  the  result  of 
painful  and  prolonged  research  which 
involved  the  rejection  of  a vast  number 
of  older  notions  sanctioned  by  im- 
memorial acceptance.  In  general,  those 
ideas  which  are  still  almost  universally 
accepted  in  regard  to  man’s  nature,  his 
proper  conduct,  and  his  relations  to  God 
and  his  fellows  are  far  more  ancient  and 
far  less  critical  than  those  which  have  to 
do  with  the  movement  of  the  stars,  the 
stratification  of  the  rocks  and  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Each  age  has  contributed  its  particu- 
lar part  to  our  current  intellectual  herit- 
age— to  the  making  of  the  mind.  For 
the  mind,  in  the  sense  of  our  knowledge 
and  intelligence  and  the  directions  in 
which  we  apply  them,  has  a long  history 
• 


reaching  back  to  the  beginnings  of  or- 
ganic life.  In  the  preceding  article  of 
this  series  the  four  foundations  of  our 
modern  mind  were  pointed  out:  (1)  the 
i&imal  mind  with  its  curiosity  and  its 
impulse  to  fumble  and  grope  and  experi- 
ment, which,  with  the  animal  body,  lies 
at  the  very  base  of  our  intelligence  and 
of  the  whole  history  of  mankind;  (2)  the 
child  mind  (for  we  are  children  at  our 
most  impressionable  age)  with  its  infan- 
tile misapprehensions,  prejudices,  and 
lack  of  adult  perspective,  and  its  native 
longings  struggling  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  elders;  (S)  the  savage  mind, 
which  is  the  only  one  man  has  had  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  existence  on  earth; 
(4)  the  traditional  civilized  mind,  begin- 
ning with  the  Greeks  and  coming  down 
with  various  modifications  to  our  own 
day.  It  is  on  these  four  foundations,  on 
these  accumulations  of  the  race  and  our 
own  personal  past,  that  we  must,  as  was 
pointed  out,  build  an  intelligence  appro- 
priate to  our  newest  knowledge  and  our 
present  conditions. 

The  question  was  also  raised  in  the 
preceding  article  why  our  thinking  on 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  ad- 
justment of  human  relations  is  so  be- 
fogged, in  contrast  to  the  unrivaled 
achievements  of  our  age  in  penetrating 
the  obscure  workings  of  both  animate 
and  inanimate  nature.  Some  of  the 
reasons  were  pointed  out  w'hich  help 
partially,  at  least,  to  explain  why  we  deal 
so  unintelligently  with  human  affairs 
and  so  ingeniously  with  Hertzian  waves 
and  ultra-microscopic  bacteria;  and  why 
we  have  left  the  scientist,  inventor,  and 
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engineer  free  to  alter  our  environment 
without  at  the  same  time  making  appro- 
priate readjustments  in  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  convictions  and 
ideals.  For  this  is  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  vainly  strive  to  deal  with 
new  things  and  new  conditions  without 
the  new  ideas  and  point  of  view  essen- 
tial to  their  comprehension,  clinging  to 
old  ideas  which  are  grossly  out  of  gear 
with  our  existing  environment,  and 
which  often  represent  only  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  clear  and  forward  thinking. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  to  a his- 
torical student  who  turns  his  attention 
to  the  history  of  human  thought,  it  will 
seem  that  in  no  way  are  we  more  likely 
to  see  where  our  troubles  lie  and  to  dis- 
cover a way  out  than  by  reviewing  the 
strange  way  in  which  we  have  come  to 
have  our  present  degree  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  History,  by  tracing  the 
process  by  which  our  minds  have  ac- 
cumulated and  by  showing  us  the  “real” 
reasons  for  many  of  our  current  beliefs, 
can  clear  the  groimd  for  the  same  kind  of 
scientific  thought  in  relation  to  human 
affairs  which  has  worked  such  progress 
in  the  natural  sciences.  We  can  thus 
help  to  spread  what  Wells  calls  the 
“ veracity,  self-detachment,  and  self- 
abnegating  vigor  of  criticism,”  which  lie 
back  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  to  the  study  and 
adjustment  of  man’s  dealings  with  man. 

In  speaking  of  the  “savage”  or 
“primitive”  mind  we  are,  of  course,  us- 
ing a very  clumsy  expression.  We  shall 
employ  the  term,  nevertheless,  to  indicate 
the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind 
when  there  were  as  yet  no  writing,  no 
books,  no  considerable  organized  indus- 
try or  mechanical  arts,  no  money,  no 
important  specialization  of  function  be- 
yond the  distribution  of  work  between 
the  sexes;  no  settled  life  in  large  com- 
munities. The  period  so  described  cov- 
ers all  but  about  five  thousand  of  the 
half  million  to  a million  years  that  man 
has  existed  on  the  earth.  Only  very 
recently  did  he  transcend  the  stage  of  a 


savage  hunter  and  become  a settled  bar- 
barian with  huts  and  fields  and  woven 
garments.  It  was  about  ten  thousand 
years  ago  that  agriculture,  the  raising  of 
crops,  and  the  domestication  of  animals 
seem  to  have  appeared  in  western  Eu- 
rope. Although  there  are  no  chronicles  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  those  long  centuries, 
some  inferences  can  be  made  from  the  in- 
creasing artfulness  and  variety  of  the  fiint 
weapons  and  tools  which  we  find.  But 
the  stone  weapons  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  even  in  their  crudest  forms 
(eoliths),  are  very  far  from  representing 
the  earliest  achievements  of  man  in  the 
accumulation  of  culture.  Those  dim, 
remote  cycles  must  have  been  full  of 
great,  but  inconspicuous,  originators 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  civilization 
in  achievements  and  discoveries  so  long 
taken  for  granted  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  they  ever  had  to  be  made  at  all. 

Since  man  is  descended  from  less 
highly  endowed  animals,  there  must 
have  been  a time  when  the  man  animal 
was  in  a state  of  animal  ignorance.  He 
started  with  no  more  than  an  ape  is  able 
to  know.  He  had  to  learn  everything 
for  himself,  as  he  had  no  one  to  teach  him 
the  tricks  that  apes  and  children  can  be 
taught  by  sophisticated  human  beings. 

He  was  necessarily  self-taught,  and  be- 
gan in  a depth  of  ignorance  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  readily  conceive.  He  lived 
naked  and  speechless  in  the  woods,  or 
wandered  over  the  plains  without  arti- 
ficial shelter  or  any  way  of  cooking  his 
food.  He  subsisted  on  raw  fruit,  berries, 
roots,  insects,  and  such  animals  as  he 
could  strike  down  or  pick  up  dead.  His 
mind  must  have  corresponded  with  his 
brutish  state.  He  must  at  the  first  have 
learned  just  as  his  animal  relatives  learn 
— ^by  fumbling  and  by  forming  acciden- 
tal mental  associations.  He  had  in  the 
beginning  the  guidance  of  his  animal  in- 
stincts and  such  sagacity  as  he  individ- 
ually derived  from  experience,  but  no 
heritage  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  the 
group  and  transmitted  by  education. 
This  heritage  had  to  be  constructed  on 
man’s  potentialities. 
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Of  mankind  in  this  extremely  primi- 
tive condition  we  have  no  traces.  There 
could  be  no  traces.  All  savages  of  the 
present  day  or  of  recent  times  represent 
a relatively  highly  develojjed  tradition- 
al culture,  with  elaborate  languages, 
myths,  long-established  artificial  cus- 
toms, which  it  probably  took  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  to  accumulate. 
Man  in  a state  of  nature  is  a presuppo- 
sition, but  a presupposition  which  is 
forced  upon  us  by  compelling  evidence, 
conjectural  and  inferential  though  it  is. 

On  a geological  time  scale  we  are  all 
close  to  savagery,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  ideas  and  customs  and  senti- 
ments of  savagely  should  have  become 
so  ingrained  that  they  may  have  actu- 
ally affected  man’s  nature  by  natural 
selection  through  the  survival  of  those 
who  most  completely  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  uncritical  culture  which 
prevailed.  But  in  any  case  it  is  certain, 
as  many  anthroptologists  have  pointed 
out,  that  savage  customs,  savage  ideas, 
and  conventional  sentiments  have  con- 
tinued to  form  an  important  part  of  our 
own  culture  down  even  to  ^e  present 
day.  We  are  met  thus  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reckoning  with  this  inveterate 
element  in  our  present  thought  and  cus- 
toms. Much  of  the  data  that  we  have 
regarding  primitive  man  has  been  ac- 
cumulated in  recent  times,  for  the  most 
part  as  a result  of  the  study  of  simple 
peoples.  These  differ  greatly  in  their 
habits  and  myths,  but  some  common 
salient  traits  emerge,  which  cast  light  on 
the  spontaneous  workings  of  the  human 
mind  when  unaffected  by  the  sophisti- 
cations of  highly  elaborate  civilization. 

Man  started  at  a cultural  zero.  He 
had  to  find  out  everything  for  himself. 
He  had  to  learn  to  see  and  to  think. 
While  we  do  not  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  head  of  an  ape  or  dog,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  what  we  should  imag- 
ine. They  have  no  means  of  seeing 
things  as  we  do,  for  the  way  we  see 
things  is  a slowly  achieved  art.  They 
must  have  only  mass  impressions  which 
they  have  little  power  to  analyze.  A dog 


perceives  a motor-car  and  may  be  in- 
duced to  ride  in  it,  but  his  idea  of  it 
would  not  differ  from  that  of  an  ancient 
carryall,  except,  mayhap,  in  an  appre- 
ciative distinction  between  the  odor  of 
gasoline  and  that  of  the  stable.  Locke 
thought  that  we  first  got  simple  ideas 
and  then  combined  them  into  more  com- 
plex conceptions  and  finally  into  gener- 
alizations or  abstract  ideas.  But  this  is 
not  the  way  that  man’s  knowledge  arose. 

He  started  with  mere  impressions  of  gen- 
eral situations,  and  gradually  by  his 
ability  to  handle  things  he  came  upon 
distinctions,  which  in  time  he  made 
clearer  by  attaching  names  to  them. 
The  typewriter  is  at  first  a mere  mass 
impression,  and  only  gradually  and  im- 
perfectly do  most  of  us  distinguish  cer- 
tain of  its  parts;  only  the  men  who  made 
it  are  likely  to  realize  its  full  complexity 
by  noting  and  assigning  names  to  all  the 
levers,  wheels,  gears,  bearings,  controls, 
and  adjustments.  John  Stuart  Mill 
thought  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
mindwasmakinginferences.  Butmaking 
distinctions  is  equally  fundamental — 
seeing  that  there  are  many  things  where 
only  one  was  at  first  apparent.  This 
process  of  analysis  has  been  man’s  su- 
preme accomplishment.  This  is  what 
has  made  his  mind  grow. 

At  the  start  man  had  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  group  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  say,  “ I am  I.”  This  is  not  an 
idea  given  by  nature.*  There  are  evi- 
dences that  the  earlier  religious  notions 
were  not  based  on  individuality,  but 
rather  on  the  “virtue”  which  objects 
had — that  is,  their  potency  to  do  things. 
Only  later  did  the  animistic  belief  in  the 
personalities  of  men,  animals,  and  the 
forces  of  nature  appear.  When  man 
discovered  his  own  individuality  he 

I In  the  beginning,  too,  ntan  did  not  know  how 
children  came  about,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
nect a common  impulsive  act  with  the  event  of 
birth  so  far  removed  in  time.  The  talcs  told  to 
children  still  are  reminiscences  of  the  mythical 
explanations  which  our  savage  ancestors  advanced 
to  explain  the  arrival  of  the  infant.  Consequently, 
all  popular  theories  of  tlie  origin  of  marriage  and 
the  family  based  on  the  assumption  of  conscious 
paternity  are  outlawed. 
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spontaneously  ascribed  the  same  type  of 
individuality  and  purpose  to  animals 
and  plants,  the  wind,  and  the  thimder. 
This  exhibits  one  of  the  most  noxious 
tendencies  of  the  mind — namely,  per- 
sonification. It  is  one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent enemies  of  clear  thinking.  We 
speak  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  or 
the  Spirit  of  Revolt  or  the  Spirit  of  Dis- 
order and  Anarchy.  The  papers  tell  us 
that,  “Berlin  says,”  “London  says,” 
“Uncle  Sam  so  decides,”  “John  Bull  is 
disgnmtled.”  Now,  whether  or  no  there 
are  such  things  as  spirits,  Berlin  and 
London  have  no  souls,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  as  mythical  as  the  great  god  Pan. 
Sometimes  this  regression  to  the  savage 
is  harmless,  but  when  a newspap)er  states 
that  “Germany  is  as  militaristic  as 
ever,”  on  the  ground  that  some  insolent 
Prussian  lieutenant  says  that  German 
armies  will  occupy  Paris  within  five 
years,  we  have  an  example  of  animism 
which  in  a society  farther  removed  from 
savagery  than  ours  might  be  deemed  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Chemists 
and  physicians  have  given  up  talking  of 
spirits,  but  in  discussing  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  we  are  still  victimized 
by  the  primitive  animistic  tendencies  of 
the  mind. 

The  dream  has  had  its  great  influence 
in  the  building  up  of  the  mind.  Our 
ideas,  esp)ecially  our  religious  ones, 
would  have  had  quite  another  history 
had  men  been  dreamless.  For  it  was  not 
merely  his  shadow  and  his  reflection  in 
the  water  that  led  him  to  imagine  souls 
and  doubles,  but  pre  - eminently  the 
visions  of  the  night.  As  his  body  lay 
quiet  in  sleep  he  found  himself  wander- 
ing into  distant  places.  He  was  visited 
by  the  dead.  So  it  was  clear  that  the 
body  had  an  inhabitant  which  was  not 
necessarily  bound  to  it  and  which  could 
desert  it  from  time  to  time  during  life 
and  which  continued  to  exist  and  inter- 
est itself  in  human  affairs  after  death. 
Whole  civilizations  and  religions  and 
vast  theological  speculations  have  been 
dominated  by  this  savage  inference.  It 
is  true  that  in  verj-  recent  times,  since 


Plato,  let  us  say,  other  reasons  have  been 
urged  for  believing  in  the  soul  and  its 
immortality,  but  the,  idea  app)ears  ta 
have  got  its  firm  footing  in  savage  logic. 

It  is  a primitive  and  spontaneous  infer- 
ence, however  it  may  later  have  been 
revised,  rationalized,  and  ennobled. 

The  taboo — the  Verboien — of  savage 
life  is  another  thing  very  elementary  in 
man’s  make-up.  He  had  tendencies  to 
fall  into  habits  and  establish  inhibitions 
for  reasons  that  he  did  not  discover 
or  easily  forgot.  These  became  fixed 
and  sacred  to  him,  and  any  departure 
from  them  filled  him  with  dread.  Some- 
times the  prohibition  might  have  some 
reasonable  justification,  sometimes  it 
might  seem  wholly  absurd  and  even  a 
great  nuisance,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference in  its  binding  force.  For  exam- 
ple, pork  was  taboo  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  No  one  can  say  why,  but 
none  of  the  modern  justifications  for  ab- 
staining from  that  particular  kind  of 
meat  would  have  counted.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  the  original 
veneration  for  the  boar  and  not  an  ab- 
horrence of  him  that  led  to  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  modem  “principle”  is  too  often 
only  a new  form  of  the  ancient  taboo, 
rather  than  an  enlightened  rule  of  con- 
duct. The  person  who  justifies  himself 
by  saying  that  he  holds  certain  beliefs,  or 
acts  in  a certain  manner  “on  principle,” 
and  yet  refuses  to  examine  the  basis  and 
expediency  of  his  principle,  introduces 
into  his  thinking  and  conduct  an  irra- 
tional, mystical  element  similar  to  that 
which  characterized  savage  prohibitions. 
Principles  unintelligent  ly  ur^d  make  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  free  consid- 
eration of  social  readjustment,  for  they 
are  frequently  as  recalcitrant  and  ol^ 
scurantist  as  the  primitive  taboo,  and 
are  really  scarcely  more  than  an  excuse 
for  refusing  to  reconsider  one’s  convic- 
tions and  conduct.  The  psychological 
conditions  lying  back  of  both  taboo  and 
principle  are  essentially  the  same. 

We  find  in  savage  thought  a sort  of 
intensified  and  generalized  taboo  in  the 
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classification  of  things  as  clean  and  un- 
clean and  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
sacred.  These  are  really  expressions  of 
profound  and  persistent  traits  in  the  un- 
critical mind  and  can  only  be  overcome 
by  carefully  cultivated  criticism.  They 
are  the  result  of  our  natural  timidity 
and  the  constant  dread  lest  we  find  our- 
selves treading  on  holy  ground.  Where 
they  enter  the  mind  we  cannot  expect  to 
think  freely  and  fairly,  for  they  effectu- 
ally stop  argument.  If  a thing  is  held 
to  be  sacred  it  is  the  center  of  what  may 
be  called  a defense  complex,  and  a rea- 
sonable consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  will  not  be  tolerated.  When  an 
issue  is  declared  to  be  a moral  ” one — 
for  example,  the  prohibition  of  strong 
drink — an  emotional  state  is  implied 
winch  makes  reasonable  compromise  and 
adjustment  imi>ossible;  for  “ moral  ” is  a 
word  on  somewhat  the  same  plane  as 
“ sacred,”  and  has  much  the  same  quali- 
ties and  similar  effects  on.  thinking.  In 
dealing  with  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  the  terms  “pure”  and 
“impure”  introduce  mystic  and  irra- 
tional moods  alien  to  clear  analysis  and 
rearrangements. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  charac- 
teristics of  savage  life  are  all  struck  by 
its  deadly  conservatism,  its  needless  re- 
straints on  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
and  its  hopeless  routine.  Man,  like 
plants  and  animals  in  general,  tends  to 
go  on  from  generation  to  generation  liv- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  the  life  of  his 
forbears.  Changes  have  to  be  forced 
upon  him  by  hard  experience,  and  he  is 
ever  prone  to  find  excuses  for  slipping 
back  into  older  habits,  for  these  are 
likely  to  be  simpler,  less  critical,  more 
spontaneous  — more  closely  akin,  in 
short,  to  his  animal  and  primitive 
promptings.  One  who  prides  himself  to- 
day on  his  conservatism,  on  the  ground 
that  man  is  naturally  an  anarchic  and 
disorderly  creature  who  is  held  in  check 
by  the  far-seeing  Tory,  is  almost  exactly 
reversing  the  truth.  Mankind  is  con- 
servative by  nature  and  generates  re- 
straints on  himself  and  obstacles  to 


change  which  have  served  to  keep  him 
in  a state  of  savageiy  during  almost  his 
whole  existence  on  the  earth,  and  which 
still  perpetuate  all  sorts  of  primitive  bar- 
barism in  modern  society.  The  conserv- 
ative “on  principle”  is  therefore  a 
most  unmistakably  primitive  person  in 
his  attitude.  His  only  advance  beyond 
the  savage  mood  lies  in  the  specious  rea- 
sons he  is  able  to  advance  for  remaining 
of  the  same  mind.  What  we  vaguely 
call  “radical”  is  a very  recent  product 
due  to  altogether  exceptional  and  un- 
precedented circiunstances. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people 
who,!so  far  as  we  know,  invented  a highly 
artificial  method  of  writing,  about  five 
thousand  years  ago,  and  began  to  devise 
new  arts  beyond  those  of  their  barbarous 
predecessors.  They  developed  p>ainting 
and  architecture,  navigation,  and  various 
ingenious  industries;  worked  in  glass 
and  enamels  and  began  the  use  of  copper, 
and  so  introduced  metal  into  human 
affairs.  But  they  came  up>on  neither 
philosophy  nor  science,  and  in  their  be- 
liefs remained  very  primitive.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  peoples  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  of  the  western  Asiatic  nations 
in  general.  Just  as  in  our  own  day,  the 
practical  arts  have  got  a long  start  com- 
pared with  the  revision  of  beliefs  in  re- 
gard to  man  and  the  gods.  The  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians  do  not  enter 
directly  into  our  intellectual  heritage, 
but  some  of  the  fundamental  religious 
ideas  which  developed  in  western  Asia 
have,  through  the  veneration  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  ways  of  thinking.  To  the 
Greeks,  however,  we  are  inteUectuaUy 
under  heavy  obligation. 

The  literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  such 
fragments  as  escaped  destruction,  was 
destined,  along  with  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures, to  exercise  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  our  modem 
civilized  minds.  These  two  dominating 
literary  heritages  originated  about  the 
same  time  — day  before  yesterday, 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  our  race's 
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history.  Previously  books  had  played 
no  great  part  in  the  development,  dis- 
semination, and  transmission  of  culture 
from  generation  to  generation.  Now 
they  were  to  become  a cardinal  force  in 
advancing  and  retarding  the  mind’s 
expansion. 

It  required  about  a thousand  years  for 
the  Greek  shepherds  from  the  pastures 
of  the  Danube  to  assimilate  the  culture  ■ 
of  the  highly  civilized  regions  in  which 
they  first  apiieared  as  barbarian  de- 
stroyers. They  accepted  the  industrial 
arts  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
adopted  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and 
emulated  the  Phoenician  merchant.  By 
the  seventh  century  before  our  era  they 
had  towns,  colonies,  and  trade,  with 
much  stimulating  running  hither  and 
thither.  We  get  our  first  traces  of  new 
intellectual  enterprise  in  the  Ionian 
cities,  especially  Miletus,  and  in  the 
Italian  colonies  of  the  Greeks.  Later 
only  did  Athens  become  the  unrivaled 
center  in  an  unprecedented  outflower- 
ing  of  the  human  intelligence. 

It  is  a delicate  task  to  summarize 
what  we  owe  to  the  Greeks.  Of  their 
supreme  achievements  in  literature  and 
art  nothing  can  be  said  here;  indeed,  no 
more  than  a-word  in  regard  to  the  general 
scope  and  nature  of  their  thinking  as  it 
relates  most  closely  to  our  theme. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Greeks  lay  in 
their  freedom  from  hampering  intel- 
lectual tradition.  They  had  no  ven- 
erated classics,  no  holy  books,  no  dead 
languages  to  master,  no  authorities  to 
check  their  free  speculation.  As  Lord 
Bacon  said,  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  no  antiquity  of  knowl- 
edge. A modern  classicist  would  have 
been  a forlorn  outlander  in  ancient 
Athens,  with  no  books  in  a forgotten 
tongue,  no  obsolete  infleetions  to  impose 
upon  reluctant  youth.  He  would  have 
had  to  use  the  every-day  speech  of  the 
sandal-maker  and  fuller.  For  a long 
time  no  technical  words  were  invented  to 
give  aloofness  and  .seeming  precision  to 
philosophic  and  scientific  discussion. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  use  words  in- 


comprehensible to  the  average  citizen. 
It  was  in  these  conditions  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  criticism  first  showed 
themselves.  The  primitive  notions  of 
man,  of  the  gods,  and  the  workings  of 
natural  forces  began  to  be  overhauled  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  The  intelli- 
gence developed  as  exceptionally  bold 
individuals  came  to  have  their  suspicions 
of  simple,  spontaneous,  and  ancient 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  Ultimately 
men  appeared  who  professed  to  doubt 
everything. 

As  Abelard  long  after  put  it,  “By 
doubting  we  come  to  question,  and  by 
seeking  we  may  come  upon  the  truth.” 
But  man  is  by  nature  credulous.  He  is 
victimized  by  first  impressions  from 
which  he  can  only  escape  with  great 
difiBculty.  He  resents  criticism  of  ac- 
cepted and  familiar  ideas  as  he  resents 
any  unwelcome  disturbance  of  routine. 
So  criticism  is  against  nature,  for  it  con- 
flicts with  the  smooth  workings  of  our 
more  primitive  minds,  those  of  the  child 
and  the  savage.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Greek  people  were  no 
exception  in  this  matter.  Anaxagoras 
and  Aristotle  were  banished  for  thinking 
as  they  did,  Euripides  was  an  object  of 
abhorrence  to  the  conservative  of  his 
day,  and  Socrates  was  actually  executed 
for  his  godless  teachings.  The  Greek 
thinkers  furnish  the  first  instance  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  of  the  self-detach- 
ment and  self-abnegating  vigor  of  criti- 
cism which  is  most  touchingly  illustrated 
in  the  honest  knownothingism  of  Socra- 
tes. They  discovered  scepticism  in  the 
higher  and  proper  significance  of  the 
word,  and  this  was  their  supreme  con- 
tribution to  human  thought. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  early 
Greek  scepticism  was  the  discovery  of 
Xenophanes  that  man  created  the  gods 
in  his  own  image.  He  looked  about 
him,  observed  the  current  conceptions  of 
the  divine,  compared  those  of  different 
peoples,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  way  in  which  a tribe  pictured  its 
duties  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  really  looked  and 
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whether  they  had  black  eyes  or  blue,  but 
was  a i-eflection  of  the  familiarly  human. 
If  the  lions  had  gods  they  would  have 
the  shape  of  their  worshipers.  No  more 
fundamentally  shocking  revelation  was 
ever  made  than  this,  for  it  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  religious  belief.  The 
home  life  on  Olympus  as  described  in 
Homer  was  too  scandalous  to  escape  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful,  and  no  later 
Chrbtian  could  have  denounced  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  current  re- 
ligious beliefs  in  hotter  indignation  than 
did  Plato.  To  judge  from  the  reflection 
of  Greek  thought  which  we  find  in  Lu- 
cretius and  Cicero,  no  primitive  religious 
belief  escai>ed  mordant  criticism. 

The  second  great  discovery  of  the 
Greek  thinkers  was  Metaphysics.  They 
did  not  have  the  name,  which  originated 
long  after  in  quite  an  absurd  fashion,* 
but  they  reveled  in  the  thing.  Now 
metaphysics  is  revered  by  some  as  our 
noblest  effort  to  reach  the  highest 
truth,  and  scorned  by  others  as  the 
silliest  of  wild-goose  chases.  I am  in- 
clined to  rate  it,  like  smoking,  as  a highly 
gratifying  indulgence  to  those  who  like 
it,  and,  as  indulgences  go,  relatively  in- 
nocent. Tjie  Greeks  found  that  the 
mind  could  carry  on  an  absorbing  game 
with  itself — the  indoor  sport  par  excel- 
lence. We  all  engage  in  reveries  and  fan- 
tasies of  a homely,  every-day  type,  con- 
cerned with  our  desires  and  resentments. 
The  fantasy  of  the  metaphysician  busies 
itself  with  conceptions,  abstractions,  dis- 
tinctions, hypotheses,  postulates,  and 
logical  inferences.  Having  made  certain 
postulates  or  hypotheses,  he  finds  new 
conclusions,  following  them  in  a seem- 
ingly convincing  manner.  This  gives 
him  the  delightful  emotion  of  pursuing 
Truth,  something  as  the  simple  man 

* When  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  long-hidden 
works  of  .\ristotle  were  recovered  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  to  edit,  he  found 
certain  fragments  of  highly  abstruse  speculation 
which  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  So  he 
called  them  “addenda  to  the  Physics” — Ta  meta 
ta  physica.  These  fragments  imder  the  caption 
“Metaphysica”  became  the  most  revered  of 
Aristotle's  productions,  his  “First  Philosophy,”  as 
the  Scholastics  were  wont  to  call  it 
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pursues  a maiden.  Only  Truth  is  more 
elusive  than  the  maiden  and  may  con- 
tinue to  beckon  her  follower  for  long 
years,  no  matter  how  gray  and  dodder- 
ing he  may  become. 

Let  me  give  two  examples  of  meta- 
physical reasoning.  We  have  an  idea 
of  an  omnipotent,  all-good  and  perfect 
person.  We  are  incapable,  knowing  as 
we  do  only  imperfect  things,  of  framing 
such  an  idea  for  oiu*selves,  so  it  must 
have  been  given  us  by  God  himself. 
And  perfection  must  include  existence, 
so  God  must  exbt.  Thb  was  good 
enough  for  Anselm  and  Descartes,  who 
went  on  to  build  a whole  closely  con- 
catenated philosophical  system  on  thb 
foundation.  To  them  the  logic  seemed 
irrefragable;  to  the  modem  student  of 
comparative  religion,  even  to  Kant,  an- 
other metaphysician,  there  was  nothing 
whatsoever  in  it  but  an  illustration  of 
the  native  operations  of  a mind  that  has 
made  a wholly  gratuitous  hypothesb 
and  b victimized  by  an  orderly  series  of 
spontaneous  associations. 

The  Eleatic  philosophers,  who  ap- 
peared early  in  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  thought  hard  about 
space  and  motion.  Empty  space  seemed 
as  good  as  nothing,  and  as  nothing  could 
not  be  said  to  exbt,  space  must  be  an 
illusion;  and  as  motion  implied  space  in 
which  to  take  place,  there  could  be  no 
motion.  So  all  things  were  really  per- 
fectly compact  and  at  rest  and  all  our 
impressions  of  change  were  the  illusions 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  simple-minded. 
Since  one  of  the  chief  satbfactions  of 
the  metaphysicians  b to  get  away  from 
the  welter  of  our  mutable  world  into  a 
realm  of  assurance,  thb  doctrine  exer- 
cised a great  fascination  over  many 
minds.  The  Eleatic  conviction  of  un- 
changing stability  received  a new  form 
in  Plato’s  doctrine  of  eternal  “ideas,” 
and  later  developed  into  the  comforting 
conception  of  the  “Absolute,”  in  which 
logical  and  world-weary  soub  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  times  of  Plotinus 
to  those  of  Josiah  Royce. 

But  there  was  one  group  of  Greek 
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thinkers  whose  general  notions  of  natu- 
ral operations  correspond  in  a striking 
manner  to  the  findings  of  the  most,  recent 
science.  These  were  the  Epicureans. 
Democritus  was  in  no  way  a modem  ex- 
perimental scientist,  but  he  met  the 
Eleatic  metaphysics  with  another  set  bf 
speculative  considerations  which  hap- 
pened to  be  nearer  what  is  now  regarded 
as  the  truth  than  theirs.  He  rejected 
the  Eleatic  decisions  against  the  reality 
of  space  and  motion  on  the  ground  that, 
since  motion  obviously  took  place,  the 
void  must  be  a reality,  even  if  the  meta- 
physician could  not  conceive  it.  He  hit 
upon  the  notion  that  all  things  were 
composed  of  minute  indestructible  par- 
ticles (or  atoms)  of  fixed  kinds.  Given 
motion  and  suflBcient  time,  these  might 
by  fortuitous  concourse  make  all  possi- 
ble combinations.  And  it  was  one  of 
these  coipbinations  which  we  call  the 
world  as  we  find  it.  For  the  atoms  of 
various  shapes  were  inherently  capable 
of  making  up  all  material  things,  even 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  gods  themselves. 
There  was  no  permanence  anywhere;  all 
was  no  more  than  the  shifting  accidental 
and  fleeting  combinations  of  the  per- 
manent atoms  of  which  the  cosmos 
was  composed.  This  doctrine  was 
accepted  by  the  noble  Epicurus  and 
his  school  and  is  delivered  to  us  in  the 
immortal  poem  of  Lucretius  on  the 
nature  of  things. 

The  Epicureans  believed  the  gods  to 
exist,  for,  like  Anselm  and  Descartes, 
they  thought  we  had  an  innate  idea  of 
them.  But  the  divine  beings  led  a life 
of  elegant  ease  and  took  no  account  of 
man ; neither  his  supplications  and  sweet- 
smelling sacrifices,  nor  his  neglect  and 
blasphemies  ever  disturbed  their  calm. 
Moreover,  the  human  soul  was  dissi- 
pated at  death.  So  the  Epicureans  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  delivered 
man  from  his  two  chief  apprehensions, 
the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  fear  of  death. 
For,  as  Lucretius  says,  he  who  imder- 
stands  the  real  nature  of  things  will  see 
that  both  are  the  illusions  of  ignorance. 
Thus  one  school  of  Greek  thinkers  at- 


tained to  a complete  rejection  of  super- 
stition in  the  name  of  natural  science. 

In  Plato  we  have  at  once  the  scepti- 
cism and  the  metaphysics  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  has  had  his  followers 
down  through  the  ages,  some  of  whom 
carried  his  scepticism  to  its  utmost 
bounds;  others  of  whom  availed  them- 
selves of  his  metaphysics  to  rear  sys- 
tems of  arrogant  mystical  dogmatism. 
He  put  his  speculations  in  the  form  of 
dialogue? — ostensible  discussions  in  the 
market-place  or  in  the  houses  of  philo- 
sophic Athenians.  The  Greek  word  for 
logic  is  dialectic^  which  really  means 
“discussion,”  argumentation  in  the  in- 
terest of  fuller  analysis,  with  the  hope  of 
more  critical  conclusions.  The  dialogues 
are  the  drama  of  his  day  employed  in 
Plato’s  magical  hand  as  a vehicle  of  dis- 
cursive reason.  Of  late  we  have  in 
Ibsen,  Shaw,  Brieux,  and  Galsworthy 
the  old  expedient  applied  to  the  consid- 
eration of  social  perplexities  and  con- 
tradictions. The  dialogue  is  indecisive 
in  its  outcome.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to 
dogmatic  conclusions  and  systematic 
presentation,  but  exposes  the  intricacy 
of  all  important  questions  and  the  inev- 
itable conflict  of  views  which  may  seem 
altogether  irreconcilable.  We  much 
need  to  encourage  and  elaborate  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  discussion  to-day. 
We  should  revert  to  the  dialectic  of  the 
Athenian  agora  and  make  it  a chosen 
iivstrument  for  clarifying  and  co-ordinat- 
ing and  directing  our  co-operative 
thinking. 

Plato’s  indecision  and  urbane  fair- 
mindedness  are  called  irony.  Now  iropy 
is  seriousness  without  solemnity.  It 
assumes  that  man  is  a serio-comic  ani- 
mal, and  that  no  treatment  of  his  affairs 
can  be  appropriate  which  accords  him  a 
consistency  and  dignity  which  he  does 
not  possess.  He  is  always  a child  and  a 
savage.  He  is  the  victim  of  conflicting 
desires  and  hidden  yearnings.  He  may 
talk  like  a sentimental  idealist  and  act 
like  a brute.  The  same  person  will  de- 
vote anxious  years  to  the  invention  of 
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high  explosives  and  then  give  his  fortune 
to  the  promotion  of  peace.  We  devise 
the  most  exquisite  machinery  for  blow- 
ing our  neighbors  to  pieces  and  then 
display  our  highest  skill  and  organiza- 
tion in  trying  to  patch  together  such  as 
offer  hope  of  being  mended.  • Our  nature 
forbids  us  to  make  a choice  between  the 
machine-gun  and  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 
So  we  use  the  one  to  keep  the  other  busy. 
Human  thought  and  conduct  can  only 
be  treated  broadly  and  truly  in  a mood 
of  tolerant  irony.  It  belies  the  logical 
precision  of  the  long-faced,  humorless 
writer  on  politics  and  ethics.  Such 
works  rarely  deal  with  man  at  all,  but 
are  a stupid  form  of  metaphysics. 

Plato  made  terms  with  the  welter  of 
things,  but  sought  relief  in  the  concep- 
tion of  supernal  models,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  after  which  all  things  were  im- 
perfectly fashioned.  He  confessed  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  accept  a world 
which  was  like  a leaky  pot  or  a man  run- 
ning at  the  nose.  In  short,  he  ascribed 
the  highest  form  of  existence  to  ideals 
and  abstractions.  This  was  a new  and 
sophisticated  republication  of  savage 
animism.  It  invited  lesser  minds  than 
his  to  indulge  in  all.  sorts  of  noble  vague- 
ness and  impertinent  jargon  which  still 
curse  all  popular  discussions  of  human 
affairs.  He  consecrated  one  of  the  chief 
foibles  of  the  human  mind  and  elevated 
it  to  a religion. 

Ever  since  his  time  men  have  dis- 
cussed the  import  of  names.  Ls  there 
such  a thing  as  love,  friendship,  and 
honor,  or  are  there  only  lovely  things, 
friendly  emotions  in  this  individual  and 
that,  deeds  which  we  may,  according  to 
our  standards,  pronounce  honorable  or 
dbhonorable.  If  you  believe  in  beauty, 
truth,  and  love  as  such  you  are  a 
Platonbt.  If  you  believe  that  there  are 
only  individual  instances  and  illustra- 
tions of  various  classified  emotions  and 
desires  and  acts,  and  that  abstractions 
are  only  the  inevitable  categories  of 
thought,  you  would  in  the  Middle  Ages 
have  been  called  a “nominalbt.”  Thb 
matter  merits  a long  discussion,  but  one 


can  test  any  book  or  newspaper  editorial 
at  hb  leisure  and  see  whether  the  writer 
puts  you  off  with  abstractions — ^Amer- 
icanbm,  Bobhevbm,  public  welfare,  lib- 
erty, national  honor,  religion,  morality, 
good  taste,  rights  of  man,  science,  rea- 
son, error — or,  on  the  other  hand,  casts 
some  light  on  actual  human  complica- 
tions. I do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
can  get  along  without  the  use  of  abstract 
and  general  terms  in  our  thinking  and 
sf>eaking,  but  we  should  be  on  our  con- 
stant guard  against  regarding  them  as 
forces  and  attributing  to  them  the  vigor 
of  personality.  Animbm  b,  as  already 
explained,  a pitfall  which  is  always 
yawning  before  us  and  into  which  we  are 
sure  to  plunge  unless  we  are  on  our  con- 
stant guard.  Platonism  is  its  most 
ambble  and  complete  dbguise. 

Previous  to  Aristotle,  Greek  thought 
had  been  wonderfully  free  and  elastia 
It  had  not  settled  into  compartments  or 
assumed  an  educational  form  which 
would  secure  its  unrevised  transmission 
from  teacher  to  student.  It  was  not 
gathered  together  in  systematic  trea- 
tises. Arbtotle  combined  the  supreme 
powers  of  an  original  and  creative 
thinker  with  the  impulses  of  a text-book 
writer.  He  loved  order  and  classifica- 
tion. He  supplied  manuab  of  Ethics, 
Politics,  Logic,  Psychology,  Physics, 
Metaphysics,  Economics,  Poetics,  Zo- 
filogy.  Meteorology,  Constitutional  Law, 
and  God  only  knows  what  not,  for  we 
do  not  have  by  any  means  all  the  things 
he  wrote.  And  he  was  equally  interested 
and  perhaps  equally  capable  in  all  the 
widely  scattered  fields  in  which  he 
labored.  And  some  of  hb  manuals  were 
so  ov'erwhelming  in  the  conclusiveness 
of  their  reasoning,  so  all-embracing  in 
their  scope,  that  the  mediaeval  universi- 
ties may  be  forgiven  for  having  made 
them  the  sole  basb  of  a liberal  education 
and  for  imposing  fines  on  those  who 
ventured  to  differ  from  “The  Philoso- 
pher.” He  seemed  to  know  everything 
that  could  be  known  and  to  have  ordered 
up  all  earthly  knowledge  in  an  inspired 
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codification  which  would  stand  the  pro- 
lessors  in  good  stead  down  to  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Aristotle  combined  an  essentially 
metaphysical  taste  with  a preternatmal 
power  of  observation  in  dealing  with  the 
workings  of  nature.  In  spite  of  his  in- 
evitable mistakes,  which  became  the 
curse  of  later  docile  generations,  no 
other  thinker  of  whom  we  have  record 
can  really  compare  with  him  in  the 
distinction  and  variety  of  his  achieve- 
ments. It  is  not  his  fault  that  posterity 
used  his  works  to  hamper  further  prog- 
ress and  clarification.  He  is  the  father 
of  book  knowledge  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  commentator. 

After  two  or  three  hundred  years  of 
talking  in  the  market-place,  those  Greeks 
predisposed  to  speculation  had  thought 
all  the  thoughts  and  uttered  all  the 
criticisms  of  commonly  accepted  beliefs 
and  of  one  another  that  could  by 
any  possibility  occur  to  those  who  had 
little  inclination  to  fare  forth  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  so-called  realities 
of  nature  by  painful  and  specialized  re- 
search and  examination.  This  is  to  me 
the  chief  reason  why,  except  for  some 
advances  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography,  and  the  refinements  of  schol- 
arship, the  glorious  period  of  the  Greek 
mind  is  commonly  and  rightfully  as- 
sumed to  have  come  to  an  end  about  the 
time  of  Aristotle’s  death.  Why  did  they 
not  go  on  as  rfiodern  scientists  have  gone 
on,  with  vistas  of  the  unachieved  still 
ahead  of  them? 

In  the  first  place,  Greek  civilization 
was  founded  on  slavery  and  a fixed  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  arts.  The  phi- 
losopher and  scholar  was  estopped  from 
fumbling  with  those  every-day  processes 
that  were  associated  with  the  mean  life 


of  the  slave  and  servant.  Consequently 
there  was  no  one  to  devise  the  practical 
apparatus  by  which  alone  profound  and 
ever-increasing  knowledge  of  natural 
operations  is  possible.  The  mechanic 
inventiveness  of  the  Greeks  was  slight, 
and  hence  they  never  came  upon  the 
lens;  they  had  no  microscope  to  reveal 
the  minute,  no  telescope  to  attract  the 
remote;  they  never  devised  a mechan- 
ical timepiece,  a thermometer  or  a 
barometer,  to  say  nothing  of  cameras 
and  spectroscopes.  Archimedes,  it  is  re- 
ported, disdained  to  make  any  record  of 
his  ingenious  devices,  for  they  were  un- 
worthy the  noble  profession  of  a philoso- 
pher. Such  inventions  as  were  made 
were  usually  either  toys  or  of  a heavy 
practical  character.  So  the  next  great 
step  forward  in  the  extension  of  the  hu- 
man mind  awaited  the  disappearance  of 
slavery  and  the  slowly  dawning  suspi- 
cion and  repudiation  of  the  older  meta- 
physics, which  first  became  marked  some 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Those  who  ushered  in  the  modem 
scientific  study  of  natural  things  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were  separated 
from  Aristotle  by  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  during  which  much  of  Greek 
learning  had  been  lost,  and  much  of  a 
suspicious  nature  was  added  to  the  range 
of  Wman  thought.  They  did  not  start 
where  the  Greeks  left  off,  but  had  to 
escape  from  a highly  imposing  scheme 
of  things  based  on  mystic  and  super- 
natural presuppositions,  formulated  in 
the  universities  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
We  cannot  understand  the  difiiculties  of 
the  early  scientific  thinkers,  nor  those 
of  our  own  day,  without  taking  the 
medieval  frame  of  mind  into  considera- 
tion. This  and  some  of  its  effects  on  our 
current  ideas  and  habits  of  thought  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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C L ALUJN  ^ . »«*;'.  «P 

LAH^r^^i|it.<T  I wa$  ,seii5C<i  Vfith  fl  Ihi'n^  ^iinplt^  attd  imj>t’&JdioiusU^ 

pagj^ion  tot  ^M■<^yptM>1t  i?  ^>t>  1 v(«iiil  t»u  to  tlie  sm^nd  Jctpd  of 

I decided  to  fearsj  ail  alwmt  bird^.  I bird  boHikv  Al  first  Ibis  kind  aUriacled 
had  newntly  tTnijO  id  lioilse  nit;  bcsanise-  it  was  pliijiil^''  wtittea  for 

witli  trees  around  tt,  and  the  dpjwrtn-  |iw*j4e'  wth  uridevel(>i>cd  minds,  and  so 
nlty  lobi^d  too  goiE>d  to  intssj  I shall  I eodJil  inwlerstajad,  most  of  .it.  But  it, 
buyv  a bird  book,  said  I,  and  k'^p  a too,  bad  its- dVffieul^^  If  was  in 
bird  list.  I sliaJl  get  tfie  jninp  ofi  tJie  story  form.  It.  told, . foi*  example,  Jiow 
birds  by  starting  in  nt  tbe  very  Ibe  Tree  Si)arrow  and  Daisy 

nihg  of  spring  and„  rlieeking  liieus  off  the  Bluebird  had  a tfiffercnce  of  opitfion 
as  they  «m\’e  from  IMnelmf.d  and  ^ 0 a little  matter  of  a wonil,  and 
points  South.  In  tins  way,  I told  uiyn  then  how  Screamer  the  Blue  Jay  drow 
self,  I shall  master  my  sulijett,  until  thenr  .boUi  off  and  gtabln'd 
at  tlte  end  of  the  seafam  I slia’n't  even  “ Dear  Dai:^*  aflorward  to 

have  to  raise  my  eyes  when  1 hear  a the  hnrriffetl^^  a 

peeping  -sdund  oUt.side  the  window',  but  distjtis^ipg  ineidentt  n’just  say  1 
shall  Bimp’ly  wave  a hand  and  say  to  dcU^t:  $<';y»j£^er  tlic  Blue  Jay,  the 
my  guests:  “fUi,  tlM*  Blue-bellied  Finch  nasty  thixig,  even  though  he  is.  a large 
once  Djoixd  t]uhistr{ou.s  lltUe  fetlowsr  and  handsjjrae  bird  with  a blue  back, 
1 saw  my  first  one  on  April  iJtHh.  fl  while  breast,  a black  collar,  black 

we  were  saying,  before  I'd,  voteyfor  a vring-l>ars,  and  a somewhat  prominent 
man  like  Cox— ” ^ ^ AH  that  sort  of  thing.  The 

I went  to  a tnmk  Store  and  iuspeeded  dialogue  was  brisk,  and  the  book  had 
bird  books*  I found  tbat  Ihere  are  three  piclures  in  it— great  advantage— but 
kinds.  One  is  full  of  niiimte  descrip-  tJiecc  sc-emed  to  Ik*  difficulties  about  the 
lioas.  It  tells  you  that  the  Bwanrp  thing  for  field  use.  imagine  ynu.self 
twpsru'ker , is  eight  and  a quarter  st,anding  a-tiptoe  on  > little  hill  aiid 
inches  long,  that  the  maxilla^  feathers,  detecting  a strange  bird  in  »•  strange 
are  po}at<Hi  mther.  than  oldn.se,  that  It  bush,  and  having- tn  turn  to  tJhaptvr 
has  a greerush  9,  ■‘I'piewd.s  of  Summer;"  and  run 

it  from  the  ycllfTfW^bS^j^^^  Hairy  through  three  pages  id  repartee  to 

Sapsocker.  tliat  locate  your  bird*  And  then,  too,  as 

its  tarsus  is  olivft  in  the  fiction,  the  book  was  dLsoppointing^ 

in  the  feTiiate,  attd  timf  il'  ba.s  there  wei^  tod  many  characters  and 

plaintive,  mid  alrtUHids  m Junijji'y  the  ploC 

gjxxycs.  By  Bw  tune,  ytm  ha  vrx  h I finfdhv  settled  on  a smull  pockel- 

up  the  tibia  and  the  tarsus  wais  entirely  full  of 

exhauSbcHl  yourself  iiydng  to  piyldre’  AH  you  had  to  do  on 

bird  wdfk  jajinted  Mt^yiljiry  leidhw  g now  hb'd  in  the  fjee  top 

y<iu  fiml  tfoit  thg  i!swan)|)  Ba.psm^  was  to  nnV  through  the  pi'clitrcs  as  you 

p*H-uliar  to  Sodlhern  Texas,  Frankly,  would  run  through  the  family  photo- 
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graph  album  in  search  of  the  likeness 
of  an  unidentified  aunt,  and  presto! — 
there  you  were. 

So  on  a windy  day  in  March,  having 
waked  at  dawn  and  heard  a song- 
sparrow,  and  being  convinced  that  I 
must  move  fast  if  I was  to  welcome  the 
earliest  arrivals  from  Southern  parts, 
I tucked  my  photograph  albiun  in  my 
pocket  and  set  out  for  the  woods  The 
season  was  on. 

I had  a jolly  afternoon.  It  was  fine 
March  weather,  and  I was  glad  to  be 
out  in  the  open.  From  a birding  point 
of  view,  to  be  sure,  the  day  was  not  an 
unqualified  success.  When  I came  home 
my  notebook  bore  the  sole  entry; 
March  26.  Crow.  But  after  all,  that 
doesn’t  quite  give  a fair  impression  of 
the  day’s  work.  For  I saw  several 
crows,  quite  a number  in  fact.  And 
then  after  I got  home  I suddenly  rec- 
ollected that  I had  a perfect  right  to 
enter  also  birds  seen  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  in  a burst  of  pride  I entered  the 
names  of  English  Sparrow,  Blue  Jay, 
and  Chickadee.  So  you  see  I already 
had  four.  Not  a bad  beginning  for  an 
amateur,  all  things  considered.  In 
fact,  I think  you  will  agree  that  I was 
already  in  a fair  way  to  be  an  orni- 
thologist. 

There  is  one  thing  I want  you  to  notice 
— ^the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  entries  in 
my  notebook.  I had  already  decided 
that  the  stem  choice  must  be  made 
between  science  and  literature.  There 
are  some  who  enliven  their  notebooks 
with  descriptive  material.  “March 
25,’’  they  would  write.  “A  fine  day, 
full  of  the  odors  of  spring.  As  I walked 
through  Belmont  I saw  a woodchuck. 
The  hills  were  white  with  pussywillows 
and  the  roads  were  black  with  tiny 
Fords,  tempted  into  the  wilds  by  the 
enticing  freshness  of  the  dewy  morning. 
Near  Lexington  I saw  a single  crow, 
sitting  black  and  gaunt  at  the  top  of  a 
crab-apple  tree,  and  with  a thrill  I 
remembered  the  well-known  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Home  by  moon- 
light, ate  a piece  of  pie,  and  to  bed.” 


Now  that  is  all  very  well  in  its  way. 
But  I prefer  the  scientific  temper.  My 
notebook  simply  reads:  March  25. 
Crow.  Science,  too,  has  her  victories. 

As  the  season  progressed  and  my 
list  grew  gradually  from  five  to  ten, 
and  then  to  fifteen,  and  finally  to 
seventeen,  I began  to  discover  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  ornithol- 
ogist. In  the  first  place,  the  birds 
keep  undeniably  inconvenient  hours.' 
Their  big  time  is  about  3.30  a m.,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  I decided 
to  get  up  some  fine  morning  at  3.30 
and  fill  my  notebook  with  entries. 
“Not  to-morrow,”  I would  say;  “I’ve 
got  too  much  work  to  do  to-morrow, 
but  Saturday — Saturday  I shall  rise 
with  the  dawn  and  make  a big  killing.” 
But  somehow  the  thing  didn’t  come  off. 
On  Saturday  at  3.30  a.m.  I would 
decide  to  compromise  on  3.30  pji., 
thus  making  the  best  of  a very  bad 
situation.  I think  something  should 
be  done  about  the  early  morning 
habits  of  birds.  Perhaps  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  . . . 

Then,  too,  there  is  a certain  em- 
barrassment inherent  in  the  early  stages 
of  ornithology.  When  your  neighbor 
Jones  comes  along  and  finds  you  stand- 
ing motionless  in  the  road,  stalking  a 
large  brown  bird  which  you  can’t  see 
properly  because  he  vAU  keep  between 
you  and  the  sun,  and  Jones  asks  if  it’s 
a very  rare  bird  you’re  after,  and  you 
say,  “I  think  it’s  a robin,  but  I want 
to  make  sure,”  Jones  is  not  impressed. 
In  fact,  you  soon  develop  the  habit  of 
trying  to  look,  whenever  Jones  comes 
along,  as  if  you  were  bound  somewhere 
on  an  important  errand,  or  else  just 
pausing  to  look  at  your  watch  and 
decide  whether  to  return  to  the  house 
for  breakfast.  For  Jones,  you  see,  has 
no  proper  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  identifying  a robin  once  and  for 
for  all. 

And  when  Campbell  comes  along  the 
situation  is  even  worse.  “Ah,”  says 
Campbell,  “birding?  I belong  to  the 
Audubon  Club,  and  last  Saturday  we 
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had  a field  day  and  I had  the  worst 
record  in  the  Club — only  seventy-one 
birds  identified  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  Blackburnian  Warblers  are 
pretty  thick  now,  aren’t  they?”  After 
that  you  take  good  care  that  whenever 
Campbell  comes  along  you  are  simply 
taking  the  air,  simply  gazing  at  the 
beauty  of  the  fine  old  elms,  simply 
taking  a letter  to  be  mailed  at  the 
post -box  down  the  road.  You  had 
intended  that  morning,  perhaps,  to 
call  up  Campbell  over  the  telephone 
and  ask  him  what  is  a smallish  bird, 
brownish  above  and  grayish  under- 
neath, that  goes  “swee  swee  swee  swee,” 
but  now  you  know  that  you  will  have 
to  sit  down  alone -with  your  bird- 
guide  and  decide  whether  the  song  was 
a “gay,  warbling  melody,”  or  a “clear 
succession  of  notes  ending  in  a whistle.” 

But  I wouldn’t  have  you  think  I’m 
discouraged;  the  birds  have  a habit 
of  leaving  the  region  in  which  I go 
a-birding  and  congregating  about  me 
when  I’m  playing  my  celebrated  mashie 
shot  on  the  eleventh  hole  and  mustn’t 
be  disturbed;  but  I already  have 
twenty-one  on  my  list,  and  the  season’s 
not  nearly  over.  And  then,  of  course. 
I’ll  probably  get  up  next  Saturday 
morning  at  dawn  and  see  a lot  of  new 
ones.  Or  at  any  rate.  I’ll  make  a fresh 
start  next  spring,  and  then  I won’t 
have  to  waste  time  on  the  robins  and 
bluebirds,  and  I’ll  get  a whopping  big 
list.  Yes,  perhaps  that’s  the  wisest 
course  on  the  whole:  to  take  it  easy 
this  year  and  especially  to  take  it  easy 
next  Saturday  morning,  and  make  a 
fresh  start  at  ornithology  in  19S1. 

LETTERS  TO  CERTAIN  PEOPLE  OF 
IMPORTANCE 
TO  A DOCTOR 
BY  WINIFRED  KIRKLAND 

Dear  doctor, — I write  to  you 

in  a spirit  not  of  censure,  but  of 
friendly  warning  to  one  near  and  in- 
timate whose  career  I perceive  beset 
with  dangers.  That  prestige  which  you 


have  painstakingly  built  up  through 
long,  grudging  centuries  is  so  conspicu- 
ous that  it  is  natural  you  should  think  it 
more  secure  than  it  actually  is.  As  I 
look  back  into  the  revelations  of  litera- 
ture and  of  social  history  I see  you 
steadily  advancing  from  a position  far 
below  the  salt  to  one  that  goes  steadily 
up  and  up,  until  to-day  no  other  fre- 
<Iuenter  of  any  household  is  accorded  the 
authority  which  you  receive.  Human 
nature,  too  proud  to  admit  its  helpless 
dependence  on  its  own  physical  ma- 
chinery, has  been  loath  to  acknowledge 
the  dignity  of  the  man  who  mends  and 
oils  that  machinery.  People  once  re- 
garded the  apothecary  who  treated  their 
bodies  as  they  still  regard  the  veterina- 
rian who  treats  the  bodies  of  their  horses. 
Your  emergence  from  your  humble  ori- 
gin has  been  so  complete  that  you  are  no 
longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  successor 
to  the  apothecary,  but,  rather,  as  the 
successor  to  the  priest,  the  prophet,  and 
the  prince.  You  have  attained,  perhaps, 
the  pinnacle  of  your  glory,  and  this  fact 
is  the  cause  of  my  apprehension,  for  all 
pinnacles  are  dangerous. 

Your  peril,  however,  comes  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.  There  is  as 
yet  no  indication  that  the  public  has 
gone  back  upon  you.  You  are  still  emi- 
nent, and  deservedly,  but  are  you  going 
to  protect  this  eminence  with  all  the  wise 
secrecy  of  your  primitive  yet  canny 
predecessors,  the  medicine  man  and  the 
voodoo?  Dear  friend,  in  this  sadly  as- 
tute old  world,  are  you  going  to  know 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself?  You 
are  incurably  boyish,  even  when  gray 
and  palsied;  you  are  even  more  naive 
than  a lawyer  or  a politician.  That  en- 
gaging infantine  self-exposure  of  yours, 
where  may  it  not  lead  you ! 

It  is  all  very  natural,  your  innocence. 
You  are,  in  sober  reality,  the  father  con- 
fessor of  a faithless  generation.  Many 
people  who  don’t  believe  in  a God  do 
believe  in  a doctor.  The  mediaeval  con- 
fessor held  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  fam- 
ilies and  dynasties  and  empires.  So  do 
you.  The  mediaeval  priest  threatened  the 
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refractory  with  the  execrations  of  the 
Church,  but  you  threaten  us  with  all  the 
execrations  of  Science.  You  enter  a 
house,  and  every  inmate  bows  to  your 
commands.  You  order  the  mother  away 
from  the  child,  and  direct  the  son  how  he 
shall  deal  with  his  father.  Almost,  but 
not  quite,  you  issue  mandates  to  the 
cook.  You  strike  awe  even  into  a child. 
The  nations  obey  you,  for  you  attend  the 
statesman  in  the  very  council  chamber, 
and  you  follow  the  financier  to  his  stall 
in  the  Bourse.  It  is  but  natural  you 
should  believe  the  reverence  everywhere 
paid  you  more  secure  than  it  is.  But 
stop  and  think  on  what  sand  it  is 
founded!  What  master  ever  safely 
trusted  his  slave? 

Because  you  believe  your  patient 
trusts  you,  you  trust  him.  You  trust  his 
sincerity,  his  confidence,  his  admiration. 
Too  often  you  think  the  poor  wretch  so 
sodden  with  illness  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  thought  whatever.  Doctors  and 
nurses  are  unaware  of  the  razor  glance 
thrust  into  them  from  beneath  eyelids 
heavy  with  pain.  No  matter  with  what 
confidence  you  may  sail  into  the  sick 
room,  remember  there  is  no  shade  of 
your  word  or  manner  but  is  recorded  for 
or  against  you  by  that  swathed  carcass 
on  the  bed.  Be  assured  there  never  yet 
was  a patient  who  did  not  dissect  his 
surgeon  more  exhaustively  than  any 
surgeon  ever  dissected  him. 

I beg  you  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  an  invalid’s  acumen  in  order  that  you 
may  believe  in  it  and  be  on  your  guard 
against  it.  No  cloak  of  professional 
pomp  will  protect  you  from  a patient’s 
insight  because  his  life  depends  on  you. 
Therefore  he  watches  you  as  the  trapped 
beast  watches  his  keeper.  He  notes 
every  quirk  of  your  finger,  every  flicker 
of  your  eyelash,  for  you  hold  his  very  ex- 
istence in  the  hollow  of  your  hand.  You 
are  his  judge  and  his  executioner  and  his 
pope.  And  you  naively  suppose  he  loves 
you  for  your  power!  Of  course  he  hates 
you  for  it.  However  kind  his  keeper, 
isn’t  the  trapped  beast  always  looking  for 
a vulnerable  spot  to  bite?  And  yet  you. 


poor  dear,  how  blithely  in  the  apparent 
safety  of  the  sick  room  you  exhibit  the 
holes  in  your  chain  armor  of  reserve! 
Your  patient  is  human,  and  he  is  your 
slave,  and  yet  you  are  not  afraid  of  him! 
Do  you  think  he  does  not  resent  your  in- 
timacy, your  intrusion,  your  dominion 
over  his^wife  and  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren  and  his  goods  and  his 
cattle  and  his  men  servants  and  his  maid 
servants? 

As  if  his  helplessness  were  not  affront 
enough,  the  sick  man  knows  that  if  he  is 
ever  to  get  loose  from  your  fetters  he 
must  temporarily  bind  them  tighter;  he 
knows  that  you’ll  never  set  him  free  un- 
til he  has  delivered  you  all  his  secrets. 
Y’^ou  must  know  exactly  where  his  mind 
is  crooked,  you  tell  him,  or  you  can  never 
straighten  out  his  body.  People  used  to 
tell  the  apothecary  merely  their  physical 
ills,  and  if  the  invalid  happened  to  be  a 
choleric,  gouty  squire,  by  no  means  all 
of  those;  but  to-day,  when  our  physiol- 
ogy and  our  psychology  have  become  so 
intertangled,  no  one  dares  to  hide  even  a 
thought  from  a doctor,  for  fear  one 
won’t  recover.  And  for  disobedience  you 
threaten  terrible  penalty.  The  mediseval 
confessor  could  achieve  no  more  com- 
pelling threat  than  mere  spiritual  disin- 
tegration and  postmundane  discomfort* 
but  you  can  terrorize  the  most  obstinate 
glutton  with  the  loss  of  his  money-mak- 
ing faculties  if  he  does  not  eat  less  and 
exercise  more.  A soul  is  a vaporish  un- 
reality, but  a gall  bladder  and  an  appen- 
dix and  a bad  heart  are  very  present 
troubles,  enough  to  frighten  anybody  in- 
to obeying  you.  I reiterate  that  it  is 
because  of  your  power  over  other  peo- 
ple’s fortunes  that  your  own  are  inse- 
cure. The  patient  in  these  modern  days 
is  so  abjectly  helpless  that  he  cherishes 
all  a slave’s  rancor,  and  at  any  time  may 
strike  you  in  the  dark.  He  has  even  * 
been  known  secretly  to  laugh  at  you. 

Now  all  this  danger  of  your  self- 
betrayal to  some  unpierceived  enemy  is 
inadvertent  and  unconscious  on  your 
part.  You  are  simply  unaware  that  the 
patient  is  fooling  you,  and  that  is  why  I 
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warn  you;  but  what  can  I say  to  you  of 
that  rashness  with  which  you  voluntarily 
expose  yourself  to  the  heartless  publicity 
of  print!  You  have  lately  taken  to 
writing  books,  books  of  extreme  lucidity 
and  popular  app>eal,  which  dare  to  reveal 
the  arcana  of  your  methods.  With  an 
audacity  insane  in  view  of  the  conse- 
quences to  yourself  and  your  profession, 
you  inform  us,  in  book  and  magazine, 
attaching  the  magic  seal  M.D.  to  your 
statements,  that  you  heal  us  by  means 
of  our  minds.  Pills  and  linfments  and 
potions  you  prescribe,  so  you  tell  us,  be- 
cause we  like  to  be  fooled,  in  fact,  be- 
cause we  insist  on  being  fooled.  You 
cure  us  through  our  minds,  you  dare  to 
say  it,  and  through  your  own  magnet- 
ism ! I told  you  at  the  start  that  you  had 
perhaps  reached  the  pinnacle  of  your 
success.  It  is  a sorry  fact  about  pin- 
nacles that  they  are  such  prickly  seats 
that  no  man  sits  on  one  very  long.  No- 
body prods  him  from  it;  always  he,  him- 
self, manages  to  tumble  off  any  height  to 
which  he  has  climbed.  The  modern 
curse  of  publicity  has  undone  you. 
Neither  you  nor  your  calling  can  exist 
if  you  cease  to  be  occult,  and  yet  here 
you  go  hurtling  into  print  with  all  the 
mysteries  your  profession  has  guarded 
for  ten  thousand  years! 

But  print  has  money  in  it,  you  say. 
Good  lack!  yes,  but  why?  Your  books 
sell,  but  why?  We  buy  your  secrets  as 
fast  as  we  can,  because  we  want  to  know 
how  to  do  without  you.  But  when  you 
have  sold  them  all  (and  by  your  own  ac- 
count they  are  few  and  simple)  what  are 
you  going  to  do  then  for  a livelihood? 
Do  you  wonder  that  I rush  to  write  you, 
begging  you  to  stop  these  perilous  reve- 
lations while  yet  there  is  time?  Think 
how  many  people  resent  your  sway  so 
bitterly  that  they  will  rejoice  to  see  your 
throne  totter!  Of  these  I am  not  one. 
I love  you  and  I worry  about  you.  Your 
despotism  has  been  absolute,  and  yet  de- 
voted. Is  it,  perhaps,  sheer  kindness 
that  has  made  you  long  at  last  to  set  us 
free?  For  when  you  voluntarily  cease  to 
be  mysterious  you  voluntarily  cease  to 
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be  pK)werful.  By  naively  informing  us 
how  deftly  you  do  the  trick  for  us, 
presto!  we  spring  from  our  beds  and  do 
the  trick  for  ourselves. 

It  is  not  the  patient’s  welfare,  you  see, 
but  your  own  that  makes  me  anxious. 
We  others  shall  be  better  off,  perhaps, 
but  how  about  you?  You  have  been  my 
friend,  you  have  raised  me  from  lan- 
guishment  until  I have  become  well 
enough  to  be  impudent.  I owe  you  a 
debt  that  I am  here  endeavoring  to  pay. 
Do  be  careful.  Stop  just  where  you  are. 
Don’t  tell  the  public  one  more  thing. 
Re-establish  the  pill  in  its  prominence, 
re-sanctify  the  lotion,  re-employ  the  cryp- 
tic phrase.  It  is  not  too  late.  Human 
nature  is  still  human  nature,  and  you 
might  as  well  make  something  out  of  it. 
That’s  what  it  is  for,  and  that’s  what  we 
are  all  doing,  making  something  out  of 
it.  Why  throw  away  your  chances? 
Don’t  doff  your  cloak:  revert  to  the 
medicine  man.  Do  you  dare  to  dream 
that  you  can  retain  your  prestige  when 
you  confess  yourself  no  magician,  strong 
in  an  arsenal  of  drugs,  but  a mere  man 
doing  his  bit  of  mind  cure?  It’s  mad- 
ness for  you  to  confess  that  your  cure  is 
due  not  to  the  pellet  you  shoot  into  us, 
but  to  the  incantation  you  pronounce 
while  shooting.  Such  confession  trans- 
fers our  faith  from  a pill  to  a i>erson.  A 
pill  is  so  mysterious  that  we  shall  always 
be  afraid  of  it,  but  when  you  tell  us  that 
your  power  is  not  that  of  a pill,  but  of  a 
person,  we  smile,  for  we  know  so  much 
about  i)ersons  that  we  could  never  be 
afraid  of  one. 

RARES  AND  ANTIQUES 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

My  friends  are  all  collecting; 

I want  to  do  it,  too. 

And  so,  I am  reflecting, 

And  this  and  that  rejecting. 

To  choose  what  I shall  do. 

One  friend’s  collecting  Whitman, 

One  has  a George  Moore  shelf; 

If  I could  find  a fit  man. 

From  Cadmus  down  to  Pitman, 

I’d  take  a hand  myself. 
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In  ignorance  extensive, 

I aimed  at  Keats — but,  oh! 

I found  him  so  expensive. 

It  made  me  apprehensive; 

And  so  I turned  to  Poe. 

You  see,  you  choose  a writer — 

Then  gather,  here  and  there. 

His  books — or  items  -slighter 
Of  which  he  was  inditer — 

Portraits  or  locks  of  hair. 

But,  listen,  oh,  ye  scholars! 

A single  raven  lock 
That  had  hung  o^er  Poe’s  collars 
Sold  for  three  thousand  dollars. 

Upon  the  auction  block! 

If  just  one  lock  of  Poe’s  hair 
Three  thousand  dollars  brought— 

I can’t  buy  E-  P-  Roe’s  hair 
At  that  rate!  Goodness  knows  hair 
Is  dearer  than  I thought! 

Hair  prices  are  stupendous! 

Washington’s  hair  brought  lots; 

One  man  (of  wealth  tremendous) 
Obtained  at  price  horrendous. 

Four  hairs  of  Walter  Scott’s! 

I sat,  in  blank  amazement. 

At  such  a sale  of  “rares”; 

And  wondered  if  the  craze  meant 
A higher  still  appraisement. 

And  if  they’d  yet  split  hairs! 

And  now,  upon  reflection. 

Since  hair’s  so  very  high — 

I’ll  start  my  own  collection 
Headed  in  the  direction 
Of  Riley,  Field,  or  Nye! 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ECONOMY 

BY  PHILIP  CURTISS 

The  other  day,  while  inspecting  an 
almshouse,  I felt  a tug  at  my  coat 
and,  looking  down,  saw  the  face  of 
my  one-time  friend,  Harry  Spender. 
Seeing,  no  doubt,  the  shock  that  I felt, 
he  begged  a word  with  me  out  in  the 
garden. 

‘‘Well,**  he  began,  a bit  defiantly,  “I 
suppKJse  that  you  are  not  surprised  to 
find  I have  come  to  this.” 

‘‘To  be  perfectly  frank,  I am  not,”  I 


rejdied.  “ You  know,  Harry,  you  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  You  had 
your  fun  in  the  prime  of  your  life.  You 
threw  yoiu-  money  to  right  and  left 
when  you  bad  it.  You  certainly  cannot 
complain  if  now  you  are  called  on  to 
pay  the  reckoning.” 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  “You 
wrong  me,*’  he  said.  “If  it  had  been 
the  pleasures  of  those  happy  days  when 
I was  known  as  the  leading  spendthrift 
in  town  that  had  brought  me  to  this 
sad  pass,  I would  make  no  complaint. 
I anr  always  willing  to  pay  for  my  fun; 
but  the  bitter  drop  in  my  present  cup 
lies  in  the  fact  that  saving,  not  spending, 
has  been  my  ruin.  My  downfall  in 
life  •came  not  from  extravagance  but 
economy.” 

“Your  story  interests  me  strangely,” 
I answered.  “Sit  down.” 

We  sat  down  under  the  trees,  lighted 
cigars,  and  Harry  told  me  his  curious 
tale. 

“The  days  in  which  you  knew  me,” 
he  began,  “were  the  hapfnest  of  rav 
life.  Let  us  make  no  bones  about  it. 
I always  spent  every  cent  that  I earned. 
I was  known  as  a man  beaded  straight 
for  the  rocks,  but  even  you  will  have  to 
admit  that  I never  got  there.  I denied 
myself  nothing.  Nor  only  that,  but 
1 did  what  I did  in  the  most  extravagant 
way.  I never  owned  the  roof  over 
my  head.  I paid  any  rent  that  the 
landlord  demanded.  I bought  silk 
socks  at  fashionable  shops  and  when  I 
wanted  cigars  I purchased  them  two  or 
three  at  a time  at  expensive  hotels.” 

I nodded  my  head.  The  picture  he 
painted  was  true. 

“My  friends,”  he  resumed,  “watched 
my  course  with  alarm.  They  begged 
me  to  put  some  check  on  myself,  to 
keep  proper  accounts,  to  get  an  efl^:ient 
agent  to  run  my  affairs.  They  called 
me  insane.  They  did  not  have  the 
genius  to  see  that  my  books  were 
really  the  cleanest  in  town — income  and 
outgo  exactly  balanced  each  other  each 
month.  My  system  was  simple  and 
fundamentally  faultless.  If  I wanted 
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a thing  I went  out  and  bought  it — and 
bought  that  thing  only.  If  I did  not 
want  anything  I stayed  at  home.  When 
I had  money  I siient  it.  When  I 
hadn’t  money  I didn’t  spend  any.  I 
hadn’t  a care  in  the  world  imtil  Tom 
Niggles  appointed  himself  to  take  charge 
of  my  affairs.” 

Harry  shook  his  head  sadly  “Of 
course  you  remember  Tom  Niggles. 
Tom,  you  recall,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  could  never  talk  without  beginning 
to  Egure  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

‘“Now  listen,  Harry,’  Tom  us^  to 
say  to  me,  ‘The  trouble  with  you  is  not 
that  you  are  really  a spendthrift  but 
that  you  haven’t  the  faintest  conception 
of  business  methods.  For  instance,  how 
much  do  you  pay  for  this  house?’ 

' “‘Fifty  dollars  a month,*  I replied. 

“‘And  how  long  have  you  lived 
here?’ 

“‘Twenty-six  years. 

“ He  began  to  figure.  ‘Harry,*  be  said 
as  last,  ‘do  you  realize  that,  in  that 
time,  you  have  paid  your  landlord  no 
less  than  $15,600?* 

“‘Yes,  but,  after  all,  it  is  his  house.’ 

“ ‘Quite  so,  but  who  bought  it  for  him? 
You  did  yourself.  The  sum  you  have 
paid  him  is  more  than  the  house  is 
worth.  You  have  made  him  a present 
of  the  building  and  still  have  to  pay 
him  to  live  here.* 

“With  that  he  sat  down  to  figure 
some  more.  He  calculated  that  fifty 
dollars  a month  was  the  interest  on 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  upshot  was 
that,  in  a week,  I had  bought  a house 
of  my  own — and  a mortgage.  My 
happy  days  of  rent  slavery  were  over. 
It  had  sounded  very  plausible  when 
Tom  had  said  that  I might  just  as  well 
pay  interest  to  a bank  as  rent  to  a 
landlord.  He  hadn*t  explained  that  I 
would  also  have  to  pay  taxes  and  fire 
insurance,  and  that  the  city  would  pick 
the  day  I moved  in  to  assess  me  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  a school  to  which  I 
had  no  children  to  send,  for  a pavement 
on  which  I never  walked,  and  a sewer  I 
never  saw.  When  I was  paying  rent 


my  landlord  had  never  asked  me  to 
build  a school  house  or  lay  down  a sewer. 

“What  with  the  moving  and  all,  I 
ran  behind,  that  month,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  whole  life.  I went  to  see 
Tom  about  it.  ‘You  got  me  into  this,* 
I told  him.  ‘Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
me  out.* 

“He  laughed,  as  people  do  about 
other  people*s  affairs.  ‘The  trouble 
with  you,  Harry,  is  that  you  have  never 
had  any  system.  You  have  never 
looked  two  days  ahead.  Now,  for 
instance,  how  much  did  you  pay  for 
that  cigar  you  are  smoking?* 

“‘A  quarter.* 

“‘There  you  are!*  he  retorted.  ‘You 
are  paying  six  cents  for  the  gilt  on  the 
band  and  the  privilege  of  buying  it  at  a 
hotel.  Those  are  the  little  leaks  that 
are  keeping  you  poor.  Now  I can  get 
you  exactly  that  same  cigar,  without 
the  band,  for  nineteen  cents.  I know  a 
place  where  I can  buy  them  by  the 
thousand.* 

“‘But  they  won’t  keep. 

“‘Then  buy  a humidor.* 

“The  upshot  of  that  was  that,  on  top 
of  my  other  expenses,  a box  of  a 
thousand  cigars  landed  in  the  next  day, 
and  also  a bill  for  $190.  Also  I began 
to  smoke  three  times  as  many  cigars. 
So  did  the  furnace  man  and  all  the 
cook’s  friends  and  most  of  my  own. 
Formerly,  when  I had  slapp^  my 
pockets  in  search  of  cigars,  my  guests 
had  said,  ‘Here,  smoke  one  of  mine!’ 
But  when  I brought  out  a huge  cedar 
chest  with  a thousand  cigars,  they 
never  said  that  any  more.  That 
thousand  cigars  lasted  thirty-one  days. 

“The  second  month  I was  worse  in 
the  hole  than  before.  I told  Tom  about 
it.  He  took  out  his  pencil  and  envelope. 
‘Well,  now,*  he  said,  ‘let’s  get  down  to 
fundamentals.  That  old  Irish  cook  of 
yours,  how  does  she  buy  your  groceries?  ’ 

“‘Just  goes  out  and  buys  them,’  I 
said. 

“‘Most  extravagant  plan  in  the 
world,’  replied  Tom,  ‘buying  by  driblets. 
You’re  paying  three  profits.  Let  me 
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show  you  how  to  save  some  money. 
Now  I’ve  got  a brother-in-law  in 
Chicago  who  is  a wholesaler.  He  will 
give  wholesale  prices,  besides  a discount 
for  cash.  What  you  want  to  do  is  buy 
in  quantity.  My  brother-in-law  knows 
the  state  of  the  market.  Let  him  make 
up  a list  of  plain  groceries  to  last  you 
for  several  months.’ 

“So,  the  next  week,  a van  drove  up 
to  the  door,  with  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  dollars’  worth  of  groceries,  plus 
freight  from  Chicago  and  cartage.  The 
furnace  man  charged  me  three  dollars 
for  putting  them  in  and  then  I had  to 
buy  a hammer  to  open  the  boxes. 
There  were  barrels  of  flour  and  sacks 
of  rice  and  bags  of  tapioca  and  dozens 
of  hams  and  crates  of  salt  codfish. 
There  were  nothing  but  staples  of  course, 
things  that  would  keep,  but  the  funny 
part  of  it  is  how  little  you  really  use 
staples.  The  things  we  wanted  for 
supper,  like  butter  and  eggs  and  beef- 
steak, we  always  had  to  go  out  and 
buy  just  as  before.  Our  regular  bills 
at  the  comer  grocery  were  not  affected 
a bit. 

“ We  did  use  some  of  the  coffee,  after 
we  had  discovered  that  it  was  still  in 
the  bean  and  had  spent  four  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  for  a coffee  grinder.  Then 
there  was  pepper  in  forty-tin  lots  and 
boxes  of  cloves.'  When  they  came  to 
settle  my  estate  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  they  found  that  my  principal 
assets  were  four  gross  of  boxes  of  pepper 
and  dght  dozen  boxes  of  cloves — 
besides  two  barrds  of  moldy  flour  and 
three  sacks  of  sugar  full  of  red  ants. 

“By  the  third  month  I was  avoiding 
Tom  but,  one  day  in  midsummer,  he 
caught  me  on  the  street.  ‘Harry,’  he 
said,  ‘how  much  do  you  pay  for  your 
shirts?’ 


“‘Three  dollars,’  I said,  ‘but,’  I 
added  hastily,  ‘I  don’t  need  any  now.’ 

“‘You’ll  need  them  sooner  or  later, 
won’t  you?’ 

“I  luid  to  admit  it,  so  Tom  said  that 
there  was  a sale  of  shirts  at  Einstein’s, 
every  shirt  in  the  store  a dollar  and 
ninety-eight  cents.  This,  as  it  proved, 
was  a misstatement.  All  the  shirts 
that  I liked  were  still  the  regular  price, 
but  I laid  in  a dozen  of  the  least  offensive 
of  the  one-ninety-eighters.  My  laun- 
dress’s s(m  is  wearing  them  now.’’ 

The  poor  fellow  came  to  a pause. 
Even  with  the  rest  and  regular  meals 
at  the  almshouse  he  was  not  yet  him- 
adf  again. 

“And  now  the  fourth  month?”  I 
asked.  “ What  happened  then?  ” 

Harry  shook  his  head.  “ There  wasn’t 
any  fourth  month.  The  fourth  was 
the  month  that  a carriage  came  to  the 
door  and  brought  me  out  here.” 

I looked  at  him  sadly.  “I  suppose,” 
I said,  “that  you  feel  very  bitterly 
toward  Tom,  for  forcing  this  on  you.” 

“No,”  answered  Harry.  BUs  eyes 
wandered  over  the  shaded  walks  and 
well-kept  lawns  of  the  almshouse. 
Under  the  trees  old  men  were  chatting 
and  smoking.  On  benches,  old  women 
were  knitting.  Neat  little  flower  beds 
were  dotted  aroimd.  It  was  very 
peaceful — sort  of  monastic. 

“No,”  Harry  repeated.  “I  can’t 
really  feel  very  bitterly  toward  Tom, 
for  the  truth  is  I rather  like  it.  I 
suppose  that  this  is  the  place  for  which 
1 was  always  destined.” 

Then  suddenly  a shadow  crept  over 
his  once  handsome  face.  “But  why — 
but  why,”  he  asked  rather  piteously, 
“are  not  men  like  me  allowed  to  ^ 
here  in  our  own  good,  happy-go-lucky 
fashion?” 
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rXlflERE  « no  us«  in  ohjcjjtiQg 
X tauise  ,|rea^  don't  do  what  jtoa 
thtuk  «]3^>uld,  especially  in  public 
ttpticerna.  The  aijaifs  d^this  world  and 
this  Itfe  are  very  iaasmpljjtely  trana' 
acted  by  people  wjfej  do  a&;  you  thjnfc 
th^  idjouid.  MdsJt . ti4j04^  thitt  happen 
happen  largely  aa  a fKasult  of  the  activi- 
ties of  pel^bs  who  do  what  you' tliink 
they  shmildn’t  oi  of  the  failure  to  furic- 
tioo  of  persons  on  whoini  you  liad  built 
hopes.  . . 

Take  the  war!  It  was  pretty  much 
all  a cionsetiuence  of  mistakes----ihe  great 
prelinimary  loistahOr  WolWiab^buiedi  of 
starting  it;  von  Kluck’a  mistakes  fhat 
led  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the 
mtstahes  of  GalUpoii,  and  so  on  through 
four  years  of  it  unlU  it)  ^ite  or  in  w 
qoentie  of  all  mistakes,  the  eOd  came. 

Take  the  jieaee!  HerO  we  are,  at  this 
writing,  in  the  earlier  Of  a political 
campaign,  w'hlch  ai^a  chiedy  to  get  the 
OpiBion  of  the  ooufi  try  as  to  who  mode 
the  worst  inistakes  after 

The  great  factor  in  history  that  is  con- 
Stan  t Is  the  falUbilif  y of  omui/  The  one 
thing  we  «kO  c<ntnt  on  in  life  b that  peo- 
ple wll  blunder^  One  ipight  just  as  web 
expect  that  in  the  first  i>la<'e  and  try  to 
be  reconciled  to  it.  It  iS' the  way  the 
world  is  run.  Life  h»  a hurdle  race  and  - 
mistakes  are  the  hurdles,  and  yet  people 
groan  about  thein  and  complain  of  ibeiu 
as  thmigb  they  didn't  Wlong  in  tlie 
game.  But  of  course  they  belong  in  it,: 
and  the  witmer  i.9  the  contestant  who 
best  and  scHioest  gets  over  them^ 

One  of  the  most  useful  exercises  is  to 
attempt  something  you  have  never  done 
and  think  you  »aui’t  do.  To  do  it 
you  have  to  amend,  enlarge,  extend 
yourself,  and  if  you  do  that  it  may  lie  a 


bigger  thing  than  to  accomplish  what 
you  undertook.  . For  lo  amend  parr 
-selves,  enlarge,  and  extend  ourselves  and 
betiJjsae  incire  than  we  began,  is^prec^Jy  ' 
what  wC  ide  in  ibis  world  for.  We  are 
starred.,  in  :life,  with  the  admohitioo  to 
make  tlie  mptd  of  pur  Bdur;ar 

limi  and  all  infipent^^  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  ace  directed  to  induce  us  to 
let  out  ft  tuck  and  tty  to  amount  to 
sometbingv  But  most  of  us  hate  to  do 
it  We  hate  to  thinkj  we  hate  exertion; 
we  hate  diedplioe  and  self-denial;  we 
hate  i ado  Vation. 

Ml  these  phenomena  can  He  observfd 
on  a large  scale  in  our  present  world. 
For  practical  purposes  M:  ia  a new-bora 
world,  invited  to  amend  itself  and  to  un- 
dertako  much  mote  than  it  finds  ability 
to  da.  It  must  reeontciv^  We,  and 

it  does  not  want  to,  has  come 

through  a teri^p  Mfiiggie : to  lite  born 
again,  and  is  It  Imtes^^  to 

think,  it  hates  exssrti'ou  mm  a large  part 
of  it  hales  iBapyatipn.^^^!  3^  can 

make  it  besttf  itself  sufficieuUy  and  sub- 
mit itself  tomecessary  changes,  but  the 
discomfort  of  things  aa  they  are  ami  the 
fenr  of  whnt  they  may  be  if  they  are 
not  taken  in  hand.  It  ia  the  old- 
fashioned  fear  of  bell,  prodding  up  a re- 
luctant world  to  gt»  after  saivTitioii. 
The  whimperings  and  complaints  of 
people  who  think  life  oui^t  to  go  on 
again  in  Uic  old  way,  and  can  if  proper 
plans  are  furnished  and  competent 
hands  guide  it;  anil  their  efforts  to  sup- 
ply such  hands  and  plans,  are  apmsiug 
when  tliey  do  not  threaten  ihingcroiix 
misdirect  inn  and  delay. 

With  a world  ui  such  a ease  and  so 
luiwrtaiu  about  its  prftsj»e<’t.s,  Easy 
Chairs  seem  Incongruous  Are  there 
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any  left?  Should  any  be  preserved? 
When  Mr.  Curtis  began,  about  1854,  to 
sit  in  the  Easy  Chair  of  this  magazine, 
a big  national  job,  the  Civil  War,  was 
coming  down  the  road.  He  had  an 
active  part  in  that  great  disturbance  and 
earned  a share  in  whatever  distribution 
of  repose  came  after  it.  Truth  was  he 
never  got  any  verj'  somnolent  degree  of 
repose  but  was  active  in  political  dis- 
turbance all  his  days.  The  house  he 
Jived  in  on  Staten  Island  is  still  there 
ancLvery  much  as  he  left  it,  a house 
saturated  with  his  personality,  with 
Civil  War  flavors,  and  pictures,  books, 
and  writings  reminiscent  of  the  ’sixties, 
the  ’seventies  and  the  ’eighties  of  the 
last  century.  A visitor  who  is  old 
enough  to  remember,  will  feel  himself 
back  in  the  times  of  Lincoln,  of  Grant, 
of  Blaine,  of  Cleveland.  He  may  see 
reminders  of  still  earlier  times — notes 
from  Thackeray  written  when  he  came 
here  to  lecture  in  the  ’fifties;  letters 
from  Dickens;  other  letters,  both  earlier 
and  later,  and  of  a most  particular 
literary  interest.  And  maybe  in  the 
room  where  Mr.  Cvutis  wrote  and  where 
his  desk  stands  undisturbed,  a chair  will 
be  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  will  be  told, 
“That  was  the  Easy  Chair.’’ 

It  was  his  Easy  Chair,  and  so  the  one 
most  identified  with  the  department  in 
the  magazine,  though  not  the  “old  red- 
backed  Easy  Chair’’  described  in  the 
October  number,  1851,  and  from  which 
the  department,  then  begun,  got  its 
name.  Mr.  Curtis’  chair  is  not  at  all 
such  a chair  as  one  thinks  of  when  he 
thinks,  nowadays,  of  easy  chairs.  No 
springs,  no  stuffing,  no  arms!  It  is  a 
simple,  shaker  rocking-chair;  a chair 
that  stood  not  so  much  for  repose  as  for 
a change  of  thought;  for  contempla- 
tion, consideration,  reflection, — things 
we  have  as  much  need  of  in  these  times 
as  in  any  days  that  ever  were.  For 
thirty-eight  years,  until  his  death  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  Mr.  Curtis  filled  the 
■ Easy  Chair.  Then  for  eight  years  it 
was  laid  off,  until  in  1900  came  Mr. 
Howells  and  sat  in  it. 


Mr.  Howells  came  to  an  Easy  Chair 
still  affectionately  remembered  and  to 
times  meet  for  it.  The  Spanish  War 
had  come  and  gone,  and  left  the  coimtry 
bulging  with  peace.  To  be  sure  it  had 
left  the  United  States  in  a different  rela- 
tion to  the  world  from  that  it  found  it 
in,  but  it  had  no  violent  after  effects. 
Its  results  were  premonitory  but  not 
convulsive,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  seven  years  of  Roosevelt’s  adminis- 
tration, which  Mr.  Howells  sat  through. 
They  were  immensely  interesting  and 
had  in  them  the  beginnings  of  change, 
but  not  in  the  whole  course  of  them  did 
easy  chairs  go  out  of  fashion  or  to  sit  in 
them  seem  unbecoming.  His  essays  in 
the  back  of  this  magazine  were  to  Mr. 
Curtis  a change  of  thought  from  politics. 
For  Mr.  Howells  they  were  a change 
from  creative  literature.  Mr.  Curtis 
turned  from  writing  leaders  for  Harper's 
Weekly  to  write  essays  about  society, 
letters,  travel,  the  drama,  and  music. 
The  change  was  not  so  marked  for  Mr. 
Howells,  for  he  turned  from  writing 
books  to  writing  about  books — ^from 
making  pictures  of  human  life  to  writing 
comments  on  human  life.  Mr.  Howells 
was  a very  diligent  worker,  who  never 
sat  down  to  rest  until  he  had  done  liis 
ta.sk,  but  the  contemplative  attitude  was 
very  agreeable  to  him  and  characteristic 
of  him,  and  until  the  Great  War  came 
his  Easy  Chair  state  of  mind  was  not 
much  disturbed.  Through  the  first  • 
fourteen  years  of  this  century  the  world 
was  a pleasant  place — rich,  well  ordered, 
full  of  beauties,  very  comfortable  to  go 
about  in,  highly  agreeable  and  improv- 
ing to  inspect.  Mr.  Howells  went  about 
a great  deal — duly  inspected  Europe, 
approved  it  for  the  most  part,  and  wrote 
about  it.  He  saw  the  era  that  he  had 
lived  in  end,  and  grieved  undoubtedly  at 
the  sight.  He  hated  war  and  wrote  no 
more  about  it  than  he  could  help,  but 
in  the  Great  War  there  never  was  any 
doubt  where  his  heart  was.  Though  he 
sat  in  the  Easy  Chair  all  through  it,  he 
never  went  to  sleep.  He  saw  the 
United  States,  after  two  years  of  looldng 
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on  and  discussion,  finally  bestir  itself, 
slowly  gather  its  strength,  and  go  like  a 
giant  into  the  world  confiict  and  do  a 
giant’s  work.  For  Mr.  Howells,  though 
he  saw  the  end  of  the  era  he  lived  in  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  one,  the  visible 
world  at  home  was  not  dislocated.  It 
became  immensely  picturesque — filled 
with  new  si^ts,  with  new  emotions — 
but  it  did  not  dissolve.  It  never  came 
to  a place  where  an  easy  chair  was 
impossible. 

Nor  has  it  yet  come  quite  to  that. 
We  have  had  action,  no  end.  The 
world  has  passed  the  crisis  of  a terrific 
sickness  and  these  are  days  of  con- 
valescence, but  of  a convalescence 
hardly  less  anxious  than  the  illness  it 
succeeds.  It  is  a convalescence  full  of 
pains  and  distempers,  threatened  con- 
stantly with  relapses,  needing  careful 
watching  and  nursing  all  the  time  if  the 
patient  is  to  be  saved  from  loss  of  vital 
powers  and  from  age-long  invalidism. 
Ctftainly  in  such  times  people  who  can 
sit  down  and  think,  have  need  to  do  it. 
Chairs  to  sleep  in,  the  world  hardly 
needs,  for  there  are  beds  for  that,  but  for 
chairs  that  rest  the  body  while  the  mind 
stays  active,  for  places  a little  apart 
from  the  din,  where  the  soul  can  be  in- 
vited, there  may  well  be  demand. 

For  there  are  more  world  problems 
nowadays  than  can  be  settled  even  at 
the  polls.  Indeed,  the  most  that  will 
be  done  at  the  polls,  or  in  conferences  or 
coimcils,  will  be  to  record  something 
thought  out  elsewhere  by  people  sitting 
apart,  watching  events  and  taking  such 
council  as  comes  of  solitude  and  medita- 
tion. We  have  had  a great  row  and 
delay  and  disagreement  about  the  de- 
taib  of  a mechanism  designed  to  give  a 
a broken  world  a chance  to  get  well  of 
its  fractures  and  bruises.  The  delay 
has  held  back  the  organization  of  the 
remnants  left  by  the  war  and  is  gener- 
ally credited  with  having  done  immense 
harm.  But,  after  all,  the  delay  is  only 
more  of  the  same  disease  that  made  the 
war.  The  war  did  not  cure  the  disease; 
it  ran  over  into  the  making  of  the  peace. 


What  made  the  war?  Vanity  and  fear; 
love  of  riches  and  love  of  power.  What 
has  delayed  the  peacemakers?  The 
same — vanity  and  fear;  love  of  riches 
and  love  of  power.  Those  are  the  things 
that  must  be  cured  if  the  world  is  to  get 
wdl  and  those  are  matters  that  can  al- 
ways be  meditated  in  an  easy  chair. 
The  cure  of  them  is  not  political  nor 
economic,  though  politics  and  eco- 
nomics have  their  places  in  it.  It  is 
spiritual.  It  will  come,  if  it  comes, 
when  the  leadership  of  the  world — the 
controllii^  leadershij^^an  find  the 
political  road  humanity  should  travel, 
and  when  humanity  is  ready  to  travel  it. 

But  it  may  be  debated  whether  po- 
litical leadership  will  ever  find  that 
road.  Humanity  may  find  it  by  mass 
instinct.  The  question  as  to  whether 
leaders  lead  the  herd,  or  the  herd  crowds 
them  where  they  ought  to  go,  is  not  al- 
together easy.  People  of  great  so- 
briety and  judgment  say  that  no  leader- 
ship can  control  the  world  at  this  time; 
that  the  great  forces  that  are  working 
in  it  will  work  out  whether  they  are 
opposed  or  not,  breaking  bonds  and 
bans,  their  courses  shaped  by  driving 
instincts  behind  them. 

The  mass  feels,  and  produces  thinkers, 
and  presently  a man  of  action.  To  feel 
and  then  to  think  is  a better  sequence 
than  to  think  first  and  feel  afterward, 
but  neither  order  is  infallible.  Genius 
can  divine  the  thoughts  that  are  born 
of  feeling,  and  stupidity  may  feel  in- 
definitely without  having  a saving 
thought. 

When  the  mass  has  produced  a great 
leader,  the  thing  is  to  get  something 
valuable  out  of  him  while  he  is  still 
good.  That  calls  for  promptness,  be- 
cause leaders  spoil  so  fast.  They  swim 
in  terrible  twisting  currents  of  adula- 
tion, solicitation,  abuse,  and  condemna- 
tion. They  are  all  black  to  one  side, 
all  white  to  the  other.  When  they 
would  stop  and  think,  they  are  driven 
on;  when  they  see  the  course  and  would 
pursue  it  they  are  thwarted.  Fool 
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friends  practice  to  twist  them  away 
from  their  best  conclusions  by  argu- 
ments of  expediency.  Fool  enemies  as- 
sail them  with  slanders.  It  is  an  awe- 
some calling  to  be  a world  leader,  and 
men  do  not  seem  to  last  long  at  it. 
World  leaders  especially  have  need  of 
easy  chairs  w^herein  to  sit  apart,  from 
time  to  time,  and  rest  and  look  on  at  the 
world  in  continuous  performance. 

W’^hat  sort  of  eggs  is  she  hatching  out, 
our  Mother  Earth,  so  unfamiliar  and 
disquieting  in  her  present  gestations? 
Wliat  will  come  of  all  these  vast  up- 
heavals, this  general  upset?  How  long 
will  the  Bolshevists  last,  and  when  they 
go  how  will  they  go?  They  will  not 
make  the  world  communist,  but  they 
may  do  something  to  it  that  will  be 
more  interesting  to  future  historians 
than  comfortable  for  present  earth- 
dwellers.  Is  Lenin  Tolstoi’s  ‘^strange 
figure  from  the  North — a new  Napo- 
leon— in  whose  grip  most  of  Europe 
will  remain  until  1925”?  What  Bol- 
shevism aspires  to  do  has  very  slight 
relation  to  what  it  may  actually  accom- 
plish. It  is  a moving,  destructive  force 
and  will  get  somewhere,  though  prob- 
ably not  where  its  artificers  think  to 
send  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ominous 
force,  and  powerful  just  now  by  its  par- 
tial acquirement  of  organization.  If 
there  must  be  a collective  effort  to  fight 
^it  back  from  Western  Europe,  the  issue 
of  that  effort  will  leave  Europe  different 
from  what  it  found  her. 

There  is  not  a country  in  Euroi>e,  not 
a country  in  Asia,  in  which  the  present 
order  rests  on  any  firm  basis.  We  think 
we  know,  if  w^e  know  anything,  that  Eng- 
land will  still  be  England  twenty  years 
from  now;  that  France  will  still  be 
France.  And  Germany  will  be  Ger- 
many, though  Austria,  it  would  seem, 
may  be  a spot  on  the  map  where  there 
once  was  a nation.  British  will  still  be 
British;  French,  French;  Italians,  Ital- 
ian; Germans,  German;  but  what  sort  of 
British  will  govern  England  and  on 
what  plan,  and  with  what  visible  re- 
sults we  do  not  know,  nor  who  will  be 


on  top  in  Italy  or  Germany  or  France. 
And  as  for  all  the  new-born  nations,  no 
one  can  foresee  how^  many  of  them  will 
grow  up,  or  who  will  run  a nursery  for 
them. 

My!  but  there’s  a lot  to  do  in  this 
world  just  now;  a lot  of  plans  to  be 
made  and  worked  out,  and  a lot  of  coal 
to  be  dug  and  passed  around;  and  oil 
and  gasoline  to  be  collected  and  dis- 
tributed, and  so  on,  a thousand  items, 
including  food,  and  no  visible  super- 
abundance of  willing  hands  to  do  all 
these  things.  Even  here,  out  to  one  side 
of  the  worst  disturbed  area,  willing 
hands  to  do  the  chores  of  civilized 
life  are  somewhat  to  seek.  Even  here 
the  strange  restlessness  that  the  war 
has  left  in  the  minds  of  men  is  a factor 
in  all  plans.  Even  here  we  are  not 
insured  against  novelties  of  experience 
nor  against  catching  contagions  from 
Europe. 

The  day’s  work  is  exacting  and  one 
must  think  of  it  until  it  is  done,  but  in 
the  easy  chair  that  follows  it,  these 
other  novelties  may  be  considered.  The 
evening  paper  will  have  news  and  ru- 
mors about  them,  and  the  morning 
paper  more  of  the  same,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  information,  and  little  by 
little,  day  by  day,  the  scroll  will  unroll 
on  which  the  destinies  of  mankind  are 
recorded. 

Optimism  nowadays  is  ba^d  chiefly 
on  religion.  It  looks  with  confidence 
for  better  times,  and  a truer  spirit  in 
men.  It  sees  a lot  of  good  in  the  world, 
both  spiritual  and  material;  it  sees 
knowledge  ever  increasing,  and,  though 
it  recognizes  the  danger-signals  and  sees 
how  slowly  respK)nse  comes  to  them  and 
what  grave  impediments  delay  it,  it  does 
not  think  a world  so  laboriously  im- 
proved as  this  of  ours  is  really  going  to 
pot.  But  even  optimism,  though  it  has 
faith  in  the  future,  hesitates  about  the 
present.  It  does  not  know  how  far  it 
is  to  the  turn  in  the  road  that  leads  in 
the  direction  of  harmony  and  happi- 
ness, nor  how  the  going  will  be  until 
we  reach  it. 
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Knowing,  as  I did,  sonoiething  of  collecting, 
Joe  said  he  was  sure  it  would  suit  me  exactly. 
The  old  lady,  he  said,  was  the  kindest  soul 
in  the  world — a collector  herself,  and  had  also 
painted  in  earlier  life.  He  said  that  it  was 
mainly  on  account  of  his  lack  of  taste  that 
he  was  leaving;  that,  lovely  as  the  old  lady 
was,  they  had  few  points  in  common;  that 
they  were  not  affinities,  as  it  were,  in  the 
world  of  art.  Anyway,  his  firm  was  sending 
him  to  Mexico,  he  said,  where  he  would 
probably  be  shot  or  kidnapped,  and  he  spoke 
as  if  the  idea  somehow  afforded  him  relief. 
I judged  he  had  enjoyed  an  overdose  of  art, 
and,  knowing  his  purely  practical  and  ma- 
terial nature,  I thought  1 understood. 

Furthermore,  I was  pleased — I may  say 
overjoyed.  The  thought  of  a large  light 
apartment  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  refine- 
ment with  this  gentle  old  lady  of  taste  as  the 
presiding  spirit  was  really  more  than  I had 
ever  dared  to  hope.  I did  not  wait  to  see  the 
place,  but  told  Hamby  to  secure  it  for  me — 
to  take  it  by  telephone.  He  did  this,  and  was 
already  gone  when  I arrived,  Monday 
morning. 

Now,  at  this  point,  I want  to  be  quite  fair 
to  the  motherly  soul  who  became  then,  and 
still  is,  my  landlady.  She  opened  the  door 
for  me,  herself,  and  I was  cheered  and 
warmed  by  her  smile  of  welcome.  Then,  al- 
most immediately,  I experienced  a slight 
chill.  It  was  caused  by  certain  objects  I no- 
ticed in  the  hall.  A pair  of  vases  impressed 
me  first.  The>  were  very  large,  and  placed, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  hall-tree.  I had 
nev'er  seen  such  vases  before  except  once  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  in  an  auction-room  win- 
dow. Very  likely  my  landlady  had  collected 
them  there.  I am  sure  they  were  rare.  The 
man  who  made  them  could  hardly  have  had 
time  to  make  another  pair  before  they  shot 
him  for  making  those.  I will  not  try  to 
describe  them — words  seem  weak  in  that 
relation. 

Besides,  I had  noticed  other  things.  The 
hall-tree  itself  had  its  points.  They  were 
horns,  in  fact,  and  two  of  them  projected 
from  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  which  some 
gifted  house-painter,  dead  to  shame,  had 
painted  above  the  looking-glass.  The  other 
horns  projected  from  anywhere,  without  mo- 
tive or  direction.  They  were  to  hang  things 
on.  The  hall  carpet — well,  time  and  wear 
had  done  something  for  that — but  the  walls! 
The  paper  was  an  explosion,  and  the  pictures 
— there  were  Indians  among  those,  too,  and 


a papier-mach6  head  of  an  excited  buffalo. 
My  landlady  had  answered  nobly  to  the  call 
of  the  wild,  I could  see  that.  Mrs.  Griffin 
— such  being  the  good  lady's  name — ^pushed 
open  the  parlor  door,  but  I paused  on  the 
threshold.  I caught  a glimpse  of  family  por- 
traits— done  in  crayon — ^and  turned  resolutely 
away.  I said,  weakly,  that  I would  like  to  go 
atjonce  to  my  room — that  I wasn't  feeling  very 
well.  I was  thinking  at  the  moment  of  Paul 
Cooper — ^Paul  who  is  on  the  fine-arts  com- 
mittee at  the  Metropolitan  and  has  been  my 
friend  and  counselor  for  several  years.  I was 
thinking  of  the  time  soon  when  he  would  be 
coming  to  see  me.  I imagined  him  entering 
Mrs.  Griffin’s  hall.  Things  go  hard  with  Paul. 

But  a little  later  that  violent  portal  seemed 
mild  by  comparison.  I stood  in  my  own 
room — the  large,  light  room  of  my  anticipa- 
tion. Large  it  was,  certainly,  and  a perfect 
flood  of  day  streamed  in  at  the  two  tall  front 
windows.  Every  corner  of  that  room  was 
radiant — nothing  was  concealed  or  subdued 
— ah,  me! 

There  were  tables  in  the  room;  there  was  a 
piano;  there  was  a couch;  there  were  chairs; 
there  was  a bed,  and  let  me  hasten  at  once 
to  do  justice  to  the  bed — it  was  snowy  and 
soft  and  all  that  a bed  should  be.  Perhaps 
the  other  things  were  equally  commend- 
able, only  I was  not  prepared  for  them. 
Their  designs  and  colors  were  so  peculiar. 
And  the  things  on  the  piano,  the  tables,  even 
in  some  of  the  chairs,  were  of  a nature  to 
make  strong  men  turn  pale — to  send  even  a 
robust  materialist  like  Joe  Hamby  cheerfully 
to  assassination  by  Mexican  bandits.  I 
didn’t  suppose  there  was  such  a w^eird  dis- 
play of  crockery  and  carving  and  burnt 
leather  as  that  this  side  of  purgatory.  The 
couch  with  its  soft,  downy  pillows,  but  I will 
not  dwell  on  those — most  of  them  were 
painted — hand  painted — and  there  were  In- 
dians here,  too,  and  cupids,  and  poetry,  and 
— oh,  what’s  the  use! 

Still,  these  were  as  nothing,  or  seemed  so, 
when  I turned  my  eyes  to  the  walls.  They 
were  wide  walls,  solid  as  to  color,  for  some- 
body had  told  her  that  one  must  have  a 
plain  backgroimd  for  pictures.  But  you 
hardly  noticed  the  tcne  of  the  walls — there 
wasn’t  enough  of  it  to  show.  You  could  see 
only  the  pictures.  From  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  and  across  the  ends — above  the 
piano,  above  the  bed,  above  the  couch  and 
tables  they  marched,  a solid  front  of  art. 
They  were  paintings,  most  of  them,  her  col- 
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plaiicil  lit  iifi  f roiit  of  iKe  windotv*  aiid 
sai  wi  til  inj;  face  to  live  street;  i ry lug  f 

get:  fearftil  arriiy 

<5Hffiu  came  in  dima^  tlxe  aftennotv®, 
iTi^  tlie  candlesiieks  and  a ddrta 
day  siie  brought  jae  li  lumft-leather  iN^ar:?  and 
a vr^H'kery  beh;  qiu'te  large,  a uestl 

I thA;df^Ai  fof  it  ih^l  not 
idaltifrerl  ari^^  more.  I tiail  put  «!>'  ow  n fe# 
littt^  priuli  aad  thVrig^  ii)t«  the  t 
hud  ItKlked  at  them  Iboa^iifull.y  ho 

hUtsfUvVeh  Her  heiu-t 

'way^'-kifid.' 

J?  vva^i  a^  the  eh^^  of  h^y  \veek  m the 

b>rtn4T-i4iarnher:  1 iic^ard  from  XlanH 

Cru?iby:^r-Maria  j 

fort\sSve^  w1m>  itad  gpHe  ds!>Wh^;^  JChpUtir 

tiailifci  •#”.  hrrag . a 

Httlif  light  mtt?  the  the^Jirti 

diJ^ 

^ripi4^  I huyci  never 

thpi4gh  s^inHi*iug^^  h^ : t^olute 
: of  n^ft  f rm  .1  lupf;  i teu|di 1 1 Ite  moun^ 
^>f  Teiint^^ee  h vgoivd  t)}a«^  for  Maria, 
gnd  hiipe^i  ^ Her  iet>- 

ter  dJd  that  phrtit^ 

biit^a^-i  herwclf  by 

u hght^;  f tp  iS(^  iigt  halo, 
aw  glhrili^  fehigr 

aintihg  lhi^hvw  Jy■^v«JIitaii>>h^  remotCv 

hliU  i uhilei^tumV  iity 

evnot^^«t:  ■ •'',' Vsr i)’  j?' ' . ' ;•  • ;H' • ^ 


Y^u  will  never  {ivTOfe'MWm  Crosby] 

tht  poverty  of  the  lives  of  the^  fK<)pl^^  io 
the  way  of  cultUfe  i$ 

— hot  a i>ook,  out  a picture,  hot  :m 
^ibject  of,  mty  that  would  dh'eet  tlieh 
jtJibii^ts  to  anything  beyorul  their  hopeless 
and  meager.,  ihnd  sordwl  dad^^  Maivy 

of  them  dp  hot  tt%ih  an*i  uev^  evco  a 
book,  or  a pJetur^  Jw  ^y  ^hopl  I liaye  hung 
Op:  a ieyt  niagmm  the  bar-; 

riit^  in  rfistri^  fo  imvk  at 

t&m*  N b\y.  1 have'  ii.  * An  of 

minp,  who  van  affurd  it.  w gohi^  to  ITurnrsh 

ibohey  to.  iyudd  '^^rt  of 

library  and  f frbtni 

-T^rb^r'e  fri^x  tb  ba^  siv^'h 

thhifg^^bhi  pfry-ip  beypiid 

Chu'i;  yob  willed:  siich  a 

bum;h  In  mb  fur 

the  anvdhmg-^fanyitiiag; 

it  van  *t  be  t bh«  I — lu>i>ka.  *xf  povi  r^ic,  but 
mavrdy  picHUt-p^^^  things  tn  h>ok  at,  for 
lli^:  iMie  ^ Uie  ryadjbg  You 

abi  biT  the  where  '^u<*h  thhigs  grow 

(hit  her  aUth  it  ttv  in»?^"y w. 

will  bp  O' Vvenedabto  through  ages* 

I kfiow  it^  ask  litis  of  yuiu. hut  you. 

wlH  umi  do  Itt^Wyn’'t  y'pu? 

Bles:^]  .Maria  OiViSiiyf.  ■ YOiir  and 
UTigutarity  fell  away  as  1 
aud  left  ybn  a radiant  ang^dw  xuiobteic 

lafer  I was  m dpepc  epuy^  Mrs*. 

Qriffin*  I said  I ha*:!  foubd.  lor  her  the  place 
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of  all  others  for  her  works  and  her  collection. 
I told  her  of  the  nobility  of  Maria  J.  Crosby, 
and  how  she  was  struggling  to  lead  those 
benighted  souls  to  the  light.  I read  portions 
of  her  letter,  editing  it  a good  deal  in  spots, 
but  only  in  a worthy  cause.  I became  really 
eloquent,  in  passages,  and  the  good  lady  was 
in  tears  when  I finished.  Then  she  rose  to 
the  occasion,  as  I hoped  and  believed  she 
would,  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  She 
said  it  would  be  far  away,  and  she  would 
never  see  her  treasures  again,  but  no  matter 
— she  had  not  long,  perhaps,  to  live,  and  she 
would  have  lived  to  some  purpose.  She 
would  send  everything,  she  said,  reserving 
nothing.  Even  the  rare  vases  and  things  in 
the  lower  hall  should  go.  She  would  keep 
only  the  family  portraits  in  the  parlor.  I did 
not  touch  on  that  point — the  door  of  that 
deadly  mausoleum  was  always  closed,  any- 
way. She  asked  me  if  I would  attend  to  the 
shipping.  I pressed  her  hand  and  said  I 
would. 

I wrote  Maria  Crosby  that  night,  and 


there  was  a van  at  the  door  next  morning.  I 
did  not  believe  either  of  the  women  would 
change  her  mind,  but  I wanted  those 
things  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Grifl^  wept  copi- 
ously as  she  saw  her  treasures  carried  out, 
and  I had  to  support  her  as  the  van  drove 
away.  1 went  down  and  paid  the  shipping 
people  something  extra  to  get  that  stuff 
packed  and  on  board  a train,  going  south. 
I would  have  paid  something  to  have 
had  the  train  wrecked,  if  there  had  been 
any  danger  of  its  coming  back.  When  I 
returned  I hung  my  own  poor  little  prints 
and  things  on  the  empty  walls.  Mrs.  Griffin 
came  in  and  looked  about,  sighing  heavily. 

“It  seems  too  bad,”  she  said,  “but  it  was 
in  a righteous  cause.” 

And  when,  some  weeks  later,  I got  a letter 
from  Maria  Crosby  fairly  drenching  me  with 
compliments,  a letter  I could  show  to  Mrs. 
Griffin,  who  received  a noble  share  of  its 
gratitude,  and  when  I turned  from  her  tears 
to  my  own  reconstructed  walls  I knew  that 
we  had  not  lived  in  vain. 


An  Obliging  Salesman 
woman  shopper  looked  and  looked, 
^ but  seemed  to  be  unable  to  find  any- 
thing to  satisfy  her.  The  obliging  clerk 
pulled  down  box  after  box  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a sale.  Finally  the  woman  picked  up 
her  gloves  and  parasol  and  observer 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  buy  anything  to-day. 
I’m  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  but  the  fact 
is  I was  just  looking  for  a friend.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  It  was  no  trouble 
at  all,  I assure  you,”  the  clerk  answered. 
“In  fact,  if  you  think  your  friend  might  be 
in  any  of  the  few  remaining  boxes  I’ll  open 
them,  too!” 


Taking  Precautions 

“l^VERYBODY  expects  a Kentuckian 
to  tell  a feud  story,”  stated  Governor 
Morrow  of  Kentucky  recently.  “The  thing 
ha.'  really  been  much  overdone,  but  the  story 


of  Lige  Parsons  may  be  worth  telling.  Lige 
dropi>ed  into  the  coifrthouse  to  see  his 


friend,  the  probate  judge. 

“‘Howdy,  Lige!’  greeted  the  judge. 
“‘Howdy,  Judge!’ 

“‘What’s  doin’  down  your  way,  Lige?’ 
“‘Nuthin’,  Judge,  nuthin’.’ 

“ A few  moments  of  silence. 


“‘T’other  evenin’  I was  a-settin’,  a-read- 
in’  of  my  Bible,  Judge,’  spoke  up  Lige,  ‘when 
some  shootin’  begun.  One  of  my  gals  said 
’twas  the  Harris  boys  down  by  the  middle 
pasture.  Now,  Judge,  I didn’t  mind  them 
Harris  boys  a-shootin’,  but  I was  afraid  a 
stray  bullet  might  hit  a calf  or  one  of  the 
kids,  so  I picked  up  my  rifle  and  dropped  a 
few  shots  down  that  way  and  went  back 
a-readin’  of  my  Bible.  Next  momin’  I went 
down  that  way  an’  thev  was  all  gone  ’cept 
four.’” 


A Dangerous  Weapon 

A MAN  sitting  on  the  top  of  a Fifth 
Avenue  bus  was  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
newspaper.  The  seat  beside  him  was  va- 
cant. Soon  a large,  lapless  woman  got 
aboard  and  seated  herself  in  the  empty  place. 
In  her  arms  she  held  a baby.  What  it  lacked 
in  beauty  it  made  up  in  friendliness,  and 
presently  it  found  itself  gaping  interestedly 
at  the  nice-looking  man  by  its  side. 

The  distracted  gentleman  stood  it  as  long 
as  he  could,  then,  with  a very  pained  expres- 
sion, he  turned  to  the  woman  and  said: 

“My  dear  madam,  please  don’t  point  that 
thing  at  me!” 
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Her  Luck 
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^ ’ mrv}iy^'l  little  Piiul  altHtr^&flly 
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FAERY  LANDS  OF  THE  SEA 

» 

BY  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL  AND  CHARLES  NORDHOFF 


Photographs  by  William  Crake,  Papeete 

The  islands  of  the  SotUh  Seeis  are  lands  over  which  has  always  hung  the  glamour  of 
romance,  Stevenson  and  Conrad  heard  their  colly  and  the  Frenchmany  Gauguiny  and 
the  American y 0*Brieny  have  given  its  striking  narratives  of  life  in  this  distant  archipeU 
ago.  But  it  has  remained  for  two  young  American  soldiers  of  foriunCy  fr*^sh  from  the 
adventure  of  the  Great  Wary  to  see  the  remotest  islands  with  the  eager  eyes  of  youth  and 
to  write  of  them  in  a new  way, 

Mr,  Hall  and  Mr,  Nordkqff  started  out  together  nearly  a year  ago.  It  was  their 
original  idea  that  the  story  of  their  adventures  should  be  written  ^ Mr,  Hall,  Then  they 
decided  to  separaiCy  but  to  keep  in  touch  by  letter.  Gradually  Mr,  NordhofTs  letters  grew 
to  be  of  such  interest  and  importance  that  Mr,  Hall  generously  insisted  that  they  he  made 
a part  of  the  narrative.  So  they  will  appear  in  this  and  subsequent  articleSy  the  main 
narrative  coming  edways from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Hall,  That  this  unusual  and  novel  method 
adds  vividness  and  a personal  touch  to  this  true  story  of  adventure  will  hardly  be  ques^ 
Honed  by  anyone  who  reads  this  first  installment, — Editor’s  Note. 


A LEISURELY  APPROACH 

I DON’T  remember  precisely  when 
it  was  that  NordhoflF  and  I first 
talked  of  this  adventure.  The  idea  had 
grown  upon  us,  one  might  say,  with  the 
gradual  splendor  of  a tropical  sunrise. 
We  were  far  removed  from  the  tropics  at 
that  time.  We  were,  in  fact,  in  Paris 
and  had  behind  us  the  greatest  adven- 
ture we  shall  ever  know.  On  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  along  the  Champs 
Elys^es  stood  rank  on  rank  of  German 
cannon,  silent  enough  now,  but  still  men- 
acing, their  muzzles  tilted  skyward  at 
that  ominous  slant  one  came  to  know  so 
well.  For  a month  we  had  seen  them  so, 
children  perched  astride  them  on  sunny 
afternoons,  rolling  pebbles  down  their 
smooth  black  throats;  veterans  in  soiled 
and  faded  horizon  blue,  with  the  joy  of 


this  new  quiet  world  bright  on  their 
faces,  opening  breech-blocks,  examining 
mechanism  with  the  skill  of  long  use  at 
such  employment;  with  a kind  of  won- 
dering hesitation  in  their  movements, 
too,  as  though  at  any  moment  they  ex- 
pected those  sinister  monsters  in  the 
fantastic  colors  of  Harlequin  to  spring 
into  life  again. 

Those  were  glorious  days!  Never 
again,  I think,  will  there  be  such  a 
happy  time  as  that  in  Paris.  The  boule- 
vards were  crowded,  the  tables  filled  un- 
der every  awning  in  front  of  the  cafes; 
and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a deep  silence 
everywhere,  a silence  intensified  by  the 
faint  rustling  of  autumn  leaves  and  the 
tramping  of  innumerable  feet.  One 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  of  laughter,  of 
singing,  the  subdued,  continuous  rumble 
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of  t raffic ; hut  not  a haifsih  ciry',  iiint  a dis-  .lAotnKed  »ja  broad  outlines  months  he- 
cordaut  note,  to  fore*  had  been  left,  of  necessdtj’^ 

be  maldhiJ^  holiday  at  thn  paa^^  of  a vagixfe  but  now  that  any  of  thenj  might 
solettui.,  happy  be  made  now  that  we  had 

\Ve|h  w^e  had  hejA  it  with  the  others^  leisiuw,  and  w hope  for  the 

Nonilmp  haVe  the  rfiemory  fulfillmenfc  nf  plaos^well,  we  had  cause 

of  it  now,  n'foVidy  thing,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a content toent  which  was  fiOinethiog 
ovci*  and ?dvM  %rtiu  p the  years  }>^ 

But  ihiem  w The  best  td  it  was  that  the  clow  of 

wjtstay  We  the  war  found  mwith  rmthing  to 

were'fhisdoda  cnir  doing  pretty  much  a^  w We 

of  our  immiorieSi  if  ftip  tipthjog  else.  miglU  have  lisul  houses  or  lands  tQ 
White  we  were  not  ; auchar  ns,  pr  -pKvinismg  raxeors  tn  drag 

njOT^^dwhts  ti4  Us  back  into  the  Ijewdidermeiits  of  mod-' 

that  we  were,^  jsp  dne  idlrt  ern  cbiliifeiition:  but,,  fortuimtely  or  un- 

ip  lhe:lDfidytubBfi?dj3n^  fortutui-tely,  there  W6Te  none  of  these 

we  -isfe^ided  ' -fe  call;  of  exi  : ihiugs.  The  chance  of  War  hod:  idven  iis 

periciiiAt'  cJdi^d  pod  with.  a.frBedom  far  beyond  attyoimy  desert. 

l)ie.  nuiking  of  new  pyps.  We  had  sorue  misgivings  alwut  accept* 

Foryve  owmni  ip  hpye.'f^^  ing;sp  i?plp^^  the  event 

tare  id  pno;  h hr  Rnothcryadvenbire  . sdrnetbnewpHi^yps:  to  l»e  the  tne>st  doubt- 
ih  the  V sehse.  of  upexpepti’d  iheidept  ful  of  ^ light  of 

rpthtir  than  of  haryidohsrhid^  That  our  hm^hgs,  hpwhvhti  our  catjadty.  for 
had  .iMEsen  a settleti  tiung  between’  q§  for  dt  geeaihd;  ihcdlihlable,  and  by  de- 
h:  Tiihg  M»ne.  Wy  had  do  rt'Hi.ting  for  grecs,  we  al longed  oitr  minds  to  turn  to 
exeilcment,  but  turned  to  plans  for  un-  an  old  allurement— the  South  Pacific. 
eA’Cnlful  waodcrings  which  we  had  Itbeoime  iTresisUlde  the  more  we  talked 
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of  U,  tangwg  as  wo  then  we^  f<*iF  Ibe 
sOhtJirft  ^ The  otjj^ctiQa.  t#) 

this  ef^M^  ,w^9  that  the  groans  of  M. 
W&  nieaat  to  visit 

eiKJhWed  wflh  an  attnosphere  i»f 
roinapce,  displeasing  to  the  fastidfoua 
ntiad-:  '■  , .'r- : ■'" 

But  there  was  pot  tho  slightest  ehapee 
of  pjiF  being  pidpeera  wheredep  we 
might  go.  AVe  eoald  not  hope,  to  see' 
with  the  eyes  of  the  old  e^>loreT$  who 
first  came  tipon  thp^  {ftr>-0.#  plaoes. 
mk»s^t  expect  great  eh^  But  mueh 

as  we  might  for of 
this  adventure  that  we  had  pot  been 
bitm  two  hundred  ypsjr  earlier,;  com-r’ 
fort  was  not  w'antihg  to  our  aitiiatiop. 
Had  we  been  coptemporaries  and  fellow^ 
explorers  with  de.  Quiros,  or  dppkj  w 
Bougainnlle  we  shofild  have  missed  the 
Great:War.‘ 

We  came  within  view  of  Tahiti  dim 
windlew  February  ttidrning— such  a 
^^ew  is  Pedro  Ih»rimpyez  de  Cluiros  him< 
aelf  must  have  had  more  than  three  him- 
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dred  years  before;^  T^^  to  the  west 
was  still  blight  Wiilh  stars  and  but  barely 
tpuch^  with  the  yeiy  .ghcist  ef^  lights 
giving  it  the  .appeBfhdqe  of  A great 
Water,  with  a few  :«^bUd§i  ,h  islands, 

an  hour 

latet  the  islands,  tb^msel Jay  in.  full 

sdpligJH* 

steep  tb- 

wads:  jstiii'  in  ^addW  ttf  valleys 

dPe  eotthis^  a.few  terns j , but  there  W'as 
no  <d:hi^  pjbyeujentv^^^^^^  Sduad,  nor  any 
sign  of  h hppUip  habitiitioQ-™nuthmg  to 
shatter  the  ilJusipn  of  primitive  Idvelb 
ness.  ' V 

It  was  iUusipft,  of  eottfim,  but  thc^ 
reality  was  nothing  like  so  disappeiating 
as  X bad  feared  it  Wmpid  bee 
two  hundred  j'lJars  of  progress  have 
wrought  no  great  nmount  of  havotv 
There  is  a little  port*  a busy  place  on 
boat  dayst.  But.  when  the  sfepniel*  has 
emptied  Uw  town  of  her  paasen^re,  the 
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sileiic? : from  the  hilk.  here  ail  indicatiojpt  of  what  we  isighi' 

Off  the  as»ra  h»Hw  find  later  elsewhere,  liie  few 

strecAs  he  hoars  of  natives,  whites,  QrfeojLalsv  jhalf^^fes. 

at  a - G the  lh''e  in  a ehanned  eiRAif  ef  : low  iaiwi 

dca>Hvh^i6  of  thefr^  fronting  the  sea,  <mnscidas  of  theair 

trade.  Now  and  th^h  hrh^  pools  of  mOuotjmjs,  whites 

sunlight  flow  oyer  the  gajd^  flowered  wit|witt;etdtaiii^, 

dresses  of  a groop  dt  women,  desire^'  ^ without  Petnem- 

scarcely  to  be  as  they  branw.  ,^here  must  h^ 

move  slodfly  through.  thnaeliS  of  moist  of  traifet  ia  the  pl4 

green  glooni;  or  a schooner,  lihe  a fwrh;  thW  rfeb ' ^ KoW  they  am 

detail  gifred  with  spddOU'^^  Gvergrown,  untravelefi,  Jdst.r  Siom  the 

picture,  will  hack  sway  feoita;  shore,  old  life  is  no  more  than  a m^oiy, 

the  barfed  blight  with  the- fhflec-  v for  the  desolafion.  and  grateful  to 

ticuia  pf  tionds;  a wl  stand  out  to  French  lack  of  enterprise  which 

the  ariUueas:  of  the  nm  Siesta'  ope^  surely  is  the  only  ■way  to  ifeedunt  for  it. 
heara  at  infrequent  Intervab  the  re-  No,  w’ie  ciqiildn’t  have  cho.sen  a belteF 
80ijui{dh^;lhh^^  ripe  fruits  as  place  for  oiir  unpremedi- 

thetr  why  th  thd  ground  tated  wanderings.  AVe  bad  the  whole 

of  foUag^i  and  id  nighf  the,  melanchdly  expanse  of  the  I^eifie  before 
thuttdet:  hf  thtf  sud  ^on  the  reef  outside  ter,  a round  tis,  amt  t Here  Was,  as  I h®  ve 
the  harimrv.and^^.  fe  of  bare  aiiid,  a harbor  full  of  shipping,  tfeate 

feet  ia  the  ntopuIit  Mree^^^  . with  pleasiug  natnes,  like  the  Guneuse, 

Fpmiug  front  a populous  exile,  doubly  . :tho  Apuma,  the  Pdii  Rdvaraiea,  the 
ftttracted  for  that  reixson  by  the  Idre-  .id . . Knao,  the  Xtatie-^and  self-^dtjufideiil, 
unlieopled  plaXKS,  NordKoff  and  J seagding  aspect.  Some  tidy  mid  smart 
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with  new  paint  and  rigging;  others  with  one  another  for  cargo  to  the  richer 
decks  waq>ed  and  sides  Wisteted,  hot-  ; ishinds.  The  discourageinents  ■a'cren't 
toms  foul  mth  th<?  acy^Uutulatiott  of  a so  vague,  either^  now  that  1 think  of 
sDC  rnonths’  erpise,  reeking  with;  the  them.  They  came  from  men  kindly 
warm  odor  of  ciipra.  Boats  newly  ar-  ; disposed,  interested  in  the  ishttids  in 
rived  from  remote  islands,  with  crow'ds  their  oWn  way.  But  their foncemswere 
of  bare-legged  BittiveS  on  their  deeks,  pitrely  ebminercial,  T a deal  of 

their  eyes  beaming  with  plea.sure  in  an-  talk  abemt  copra-^m  in  tons,  in 

fjcipation  (d  td  shiploads;  its  mark^  yaln^ 

capital;  outward  -bound  to  the  Msts  in  San  Franta^v  in  M 
qaesjts,  thP  the  Cooks,  the  stately  tpMa  which' 

Low  Archipehigb,  despite  the  fact  that.  time,  their  old/si|mi6<a, my,  Tatk,^^ 
it  was  the  ruiddle  of  the  hurrieahe  • : of  cHjcs>«utbn,  and  its'  ri  butter, 

atm.  Among  these  laMer  there  was  ;qae  fat,  Bui  toTil  1 . 
whose  Hxiine  was  like  a Mendly-  hail  Irtmt  hrmg  one  baidk  ^ world. 

Gloucester,:  or  Portland,  Maine,  But  if  To  meet,  it  at ; tile  hPtset  of  a long- 
was  not  this  which  attracted  me  to  dreainerJ-of  joitfivey  W'as  disheartening, 

for  all  its  a.ssurance  of  Yaitikee  hospi-  It  followed  .me  with  the  shrill  inaistenee 
Uility*  Shetvas  off  to  the  Pan  mot  u.s.  the;  of  a creamerj^  whistle,  and  1 came  very 
Cloud  of  I.slaridS'v  Wd  ai  lpngm  to  go  near  giving  up  my  plane  altogether; 
there  persisted  in  the,;  fa.>fSft  of  a nunil^  Nordhoff  did  change  bis,  lie  said  that 
of  vague - dwcouragcmeuls.  There  w'ere  it  was  >nllys  ho  doubt,  but  he  tlidn’t  like 
no  practicaJ  diflxcutties..  Easy  enough  to  the  idea  of  wandering,  however  lonely, 
get  passage  by  one  Sehopner  or  another,  in  a cloud  of  butter-fat  islands.  There- 
Pauniotu  copra  is  faoitJus  tbroughoul  fore  we  .said  giiodrby,  haying  arranged 
the  Soiithern  Pacific.  Tliere  »s  a good  for  a rendezvfms  at  a distant  date,  and 
deal  of  comijetition- for  it,  boats  racing  set  out  oh  diverjphg  patfe,  ; 
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I ought  leave  OricbtoJj,  the  English  clothing  they  wore.  Otherwise,  they 
planter,  ftijt  of  He  ^trtde  you  tw?  the  isU^ 

ilocsii’i  helolJg  «i  a ei>iaitlotip1a<!e  m Mub  point  Of  view  isn’t,  perhaps,  com- 

of  travel  such  as  .this  ,one;;s^:  pUl  to  he,  HiOnly  held  araoag  the  few  white  men 
He  had  very  little  who  know  of  sniall 

of  the  Cafeh  j5f,  schoonersj  nnaongers  of  trading  com- 

aloife  Rot  paokaj;  imdent  agenls*  w 

jhe  cdm^  -ipe^^^  I see  as'  I.  teye::^di  W'hat  they  produce 

him  stffiiBg  o«  his  ratfer-  flmh  wha  are^  As  one  old 

fra-klcfl  biow'n  hands  clasped  about  his  skipper  of  my,  ^quftihtahee  put  it,  ip 
Imees,  ,Jdeltihj|'V.8fross  n s*>Ktude  of  speaking  of  the  Islands, '‘Take  theru  by 
watoiiiMvd  m niy  whtht  cdnc^it  of  tho  and 

ls>'^.Aftdiipe}ngo  hei5^iy'hys:^t^  the;ieer'i>o?nta:  lUi  that  sail.^’  Findlay’s 

In  tlie  hat^KrouiiA  stanJirtg  no  the  - SmiH  Pimfia.  /hVec/oi^g,.  0 : 
strieheri  m*f  of  a liriy  afotl,  his  hhW  authority,  beam  him  out  in, 

the  sea/  ahhost  as  intydi  a part  of  “They  are  all  Of  sburh>r  charac-; 

lonely  pictvtre  the  sea-lMefc  ' li ; / ^ ^dingi  for  epiphasU^^^  n doubt:; 

Rut  orntyauT  beyt holly  taatter  of  fact  •’* hnd  they  exhibit  very  gp^t  samenesOm 
in  writmg  of.llK'se  islsmls.  .They  are  their>.  feftt«jfes“  Ho  doeis,  however, 
not  real  in.  the  opiinary  OeiifK'.  but  be-  make  certafa  sKght  corieessKihs  to  xyhat 
long,  the  i«t>ag-  may  iiie  his  own  private  cirnception  of 

irmlitriir.  And' jl.tK.only  in  the  imagina-  theip  j>eciiH»E  fasciuation,  “This  Viust 
tioiilMt  y^^  eolh^^liiih  svf  coral  isinndsi  tnie  of  the 

having :beey-'ih^^^  are  back  wbut^i^  bf’  tVe  Padfii'V*'  |ind  later,  tn 

again  .in  a weU'plQ^^  track.  As  for  his  acetmni  M them,  -‘The  nkftve  name, 
the  pcfiplc,  hdiether  r^^  T’au.ihoitii.1i^Jghitie?^h  .Cl«^^^  of  IsIsnAs; 

<)rdce  to  fociw  them  in  n world  of  reab  an  expre^ivy  Rut  he  dwsn’t 

it  i?  aecesisary  to  rerto  what  they  forget  that Tiy^is  for;  practical- 

said  or  did.v  What  tliey  ate,  W of  minded  inanBei^  veho  want  facte  and  not 
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lsuM:ii?5,]ioivffvcr  truth-- 
f«!,  thesi*  may  he  to. 


. ■ 'iN.ow  ific3?e's'Tike- 
hau^^  OH?  o{  them  saift 


witft  pWssaps  aatl  a gw*t{ 

Attthoni^  insuJe, V 

-gOit  ■ Ittjf  ;:m»t  shJ?  ■ aft" 

iv?s^  Jh  .« .stwal^ 

to  tjrt  hayk  to 
Criditon,  no,  one  knew 
w*h0  he  or  'wttore 
he  came  The 

i{wihji|tc:t  of  the  Inter- 
Ishi ti<i  Trailing  Coio  • 
paity  hiol  } cy  e<t  US 

I’apeete;fet' years  iifi^ 
hati  neyer  seen  him 
unif  j)  the  day  when  he 
Inrnett  up  at  .lh(4 
front  trnntiUnj?  a 
WheeftiarnsW'  loaded 
with  four  r-rates  of 
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tne  s<WletHjia«iy  trying  didii''t  pay  much  Mtebiion 

• was  being  said,  for  I bad  Ju&t  b^d 

lie  n^red  it  o.ut.  »n  tbis  taste,  I believe,  of  those  moments  wlireb  coroe  r^ly 
Tlie  old  woman  Was  talbative,  and  he  enough  in  a Ufetiiiiie,  but  which 
gatfiferetl  from  her  iiiforinatitm  to  stimu-  for  all  the  arid  stixOcd^es  of 
late  hist  cut^.cwiiy  all  Hie  more.  Shp;  The^  give  tm  foreivaniing.  There cooms 
awdeii  'rhnfe  ah  atom  of  of  happiness  whkdi  b^ 

mit  of  .tlte  twateii  track  even  of  the  PsU"  to  tfic-  eyes;  the  sense  of  it-  is  so  Iteen, 
'riiere  had  ne\%  beha  The  iw  ji-trl  of  it  ik  that  one  refuses  to 
more'  tbait  a dowit  people  living  mi  it,  accept  it  as  a oaomenL  You  say,  **By 
slm  saftl,  ®nd  now  there  was  no  one.  Jotfe!  I**ii  Hot  going  to  let  this  pass’’’ 
Griehton  had  takt%(;cs  lc«i^;  lease  on  it,  and  it  Ims  Unaccountably  as  it 

aiid  Whs  going  *we  camevludf  lost  through  fif*rcl>cMfjng  of  itss 

aftemard  ** todii  end.^  it  unknow- 

irig  timlisturbed/’  ' -,'1  ^ lngly>  1 SUpi^^  months,  some- 

{ didn't  liOw-  tifticf  I'harsi  of  longing  for  Bomething 

ever.  When  I first  lioapi  biin  spoken  of  very  remote  and  very  beautifid-rsiieh  as 
wc7w\?re  only  n few  hoprs  dut;  front  Pa-  thewy  islands,  for  example.  Arid  w'hen 
lieetViv  ^’tr;  had  left  The  harho  With  a yOu  have  y'oUr  islands,,  the  niowettt 
ijght  four  in  the  afternoon  i.»mes,  spbner  dr  ypu  see  theoi 

the;  sthooHtT'  was  lying  bbdUt  fifteen  in  the  light  Which  ;n  Ihc: 

miles  offshore,  la%^  jacks  flapping  ^J'ing  goes,;  but  wliich  is  the  light  of 
against  idle  j^uils  with  a roeflow',  crusty  Imth  for  ;ail  that.  Rrief  as.  it  is,  no  one 
sonibh'  After.w  g<»d  deal  of  fretting  at  can  say  that  the  reward,  isn’t  amide, 
the  fihkleueit.y>b  land  breciteSj  talk  had  And  it  leaves  ap  alterglbW  m the  mem^ 
■t.UrrVWi  ;tp  :C'r^^^  Who  Wus  up  forward  fiiy'.,  temi'ierirtg  regret,  foding  veiy 

sdniew'herhiobMng  bis  chickeiis.  I slowly,  W'hich  one  uever  wholly  los^ 
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since  it  takes  on  the  color  of  memory 
itself,  becoming  a part  of  that  dim  world 
of  worth-while  illusions. 

All  of  which  has  very  little  to  do  with 
what  was  passing  aboard  the  Cdleh  S. 
Winship,  except  that  I was  prevented 
from  taking  an  immediate  interest  in  my 
fellow  passengers.  But  while  you  are 
still  warm  with  the  beauty  of  such  a 
moment,  everything  else  seems  trivial. 
You  look  down  upon  other  men  as  from 
an  immense  height.  You  have  a great 
compassion  for  them.  You  want  to 
share  with  them  what  you  have  seen  in 
a flash  of  insight,  of  the  meaning  and 
loveliness  of  life.  But  their  moments 
have  passed  long  since,  perhaps,  or  are  yet 
to  come,  and  you  hear  them  talking  in  a 
language  which  you  hardly  understand. 
Gradually  you  lose  vision  and  find  your- 
self touching  elbows  with  your  kind 
again,  feeling  lost  and  a little  ridiculous, 
taking  an  interest  in  their  concerns 
which  you  find  are  very  much  like  your 
own,  after  all. 

This  being  my  first  near  view  of  a 
Polynesian  trading  schooner,  the  scene 
on  deck  had  all  the  charm  of  the  un- 
usual. Our  skipper  was  a Paumotuan, 
a former  pearl  ^ver,  and  the  sailors — 
six  of  them,  including  the  mate — Tahi- 
tian boys.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  Crichton,  the  planter;  the  super- 
cargo, master  of  three  major  languages 
and  half  a dozen  Polynesian  dialects;  the 
manager  of  the  Inter-Island  Trading 
Company;  William,  the  engineer;  Oro, 
the  cabin  boy;  a Chinese  cook  and  two 
Chinese  storekeepers — evidence  of  the 
leisurely,  persistent  Oriental  invasion  of 
French  Polynesia;  thirty  native  passen- 
gers; a horse  in  an  improvised  stall 
amidships;  a monkey  perched  in  the 
mainmast  rigging;  Crichton’s  four  crates 
of  chickens,  and  five  pigs.  In  addition 
to  the  passengers  and  live  stock,  we  were 
carrying  out  a cargo  of  lumber,  corru- 
gated iron,  flour,  ri  ce,  sugar,  canned  goods, 
clothing  and  dry  goods.  Each  of  the 
native  passengers  brought  with  him  as 
much  dunnage  as  an  Englishman  carries 
when  he  goes  traveling,  and  his  food  for 
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the  voyage — ^limes,  oranges,  bananas, 
breadfruit,  mangoes,  canned  meat.  With 
all  of  this,  a two  months’  supply  of 
gasoline  for  the  engines,  and  fresh  water 
and  green  coconuts  for  both  passengers 
and  crew,  we  made  a snug  fit.  Even  the 
space  under  the  patient  little  native 
horse  was  used  to  stow  his  fodder  for  the 
long  journey. 

The  women,  with  one  exception,  were 
barefooted,  bareheaded,  but  otherwise 
conventionally  dressed  according  to 
European  or  American  standards.  This, 
I suppose,  is  an  outrageous  betrayal  of 
a trade  secret,  if  one  may  say  that 
writers  of  South  Sea  narratives  belong  to 
a trade.  Those  seriously  interested  in 
the  islands  have,  of  course,  known  the 
truth  about  them  for  years;  but  I be- 
lieve it  is  still  a popular  misconception 
that  the  women  who  inhabit  them — no 
one  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  men — 
are  even  to  this  day  half-savage,  unself- 
conscious  creatures  who  display  their 
charms  to  the  general  gaze  with  naive 
indifference.  Half-savage  they  may  still 
be,  but  not  unselfconscious  in  the  old 
sense.  There  are  a few,  to  be  sure,  who, 
by  means  of  the  bribes  or  the  entreaties 
of  itinerant  journalists  and  photogra- 
phers may  be  persuaded  to  disrobe  be- 
fore the  camera  for  a moment’s  space; 
and  in  this  way  the  primitive  legend  is 
preserved  to  the  outside  world.  But,  as 
I told  Nordhoff,  although  we  are  itiner- 
ant, we  may  as  well  be  occasionally 
truthful  and  so  gain,  perhaps,  a certain 
amount  of  begrudged  credit. 

The  one  exception  was  a girl  of  about 
nineteen.  She  came  on  board  balancing 
unsteadily  on  high  French  heels,  her 
brown  legs  darkening  the  sheen  of  her 
white-cotton  stockings.  I had  seen  her 
the  day  before  as  she  passed  below  the 
veranda  of  Le  Cercle  Bougainville,  the 
everyman’s  club  of  the  port.  She  walked 
with  the  same  air  of  precarious  balance, 
and  her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  was 
set  at  the  jaunty  angle  American  women 
affect. 

“ Voila!  Vindigine  d’aujourd'hui” 
myFrenchcompanionsaid.  Then,break- 
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ing  into  English:  ‘‘The  old  Pol^esia  is 
dead.  Yes,  one  may  say  that  it  is  quite, 
quite  dead.”  A memory  he  called  it. 
**  MairUenant  je  vous  assure^  monsieur y ce 
n*est  ricn  que  fa.”  He  rang  changes  on 
the  word,  in  a soft  voice,  with  an  air  of 
enforced  liveliness. 

I was  rather  saddened  at  the  time, 
picturing  in  my  mind  the  scene  on  the 
shore  of  that  bright  lagoon  two  hundred 
years  ago,  before  any  of  these  people  had 
been  forced  to  accept  the  blessings  of  an 
alien  civilization.  But  the  girl  with  the 
French  heels  wasn’t  a good  illustration 
of  Vindigene  d"aujourd*huiy  even  in  the 
matter  of  surface  changes.  Most  of  the 
women  dress  much  more  simply  and 
sensibly,  and  it  was  amusing  as  well  as 
comforting  to  see  how  quickly  she  got 
rid  of  her  unaccustomed  clothing  once 
we  had  left  the  harbor.  She  disappeared 
behind  a row  of  water  casks  and  came 
out  a moment  later  in  a dress  of  bright- 
red  material,  barefooted  and  bareheaded 
like  the  rest  of  them.  She  had  a single 
hibiscus  flower  in  her  hair  which  hung 
in  a loose  braid.  I don’t  believe  she  had 
ever  worn  shoes  before.  At  any  rate,  as 
she  sat  on  a box,  husking  a coconut 
with  her  teeth,  I could  see  her  ankle  cal- 
luses glinting  in  the  sun  like  disks  of 
polished  metal. 

There  was  another  girl  sitting  on  the 
deck  not  far  from  me,  with  an  illustrated 
supplement  of  an  American  paper  spread 
out  before  her.  It  was  an  ancient 
copy.  There  were  pictures  of  battlefields 
in  France,  of  soldiers  marching  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  a tennis  tournament  at 
Longwood,  aeroplanes  in  flight,  motor 
races  at  Indianapolis,  actresses,  society 
women,  dressmakers’  models  making  a 
display  of  corsets  and  other  women’s 
equipment — ^pictures  out  of  the  welter  of 
modern  life.  The  little  Paumotuan  girl 
appeared  to  be  deeply  interested.  With 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hands  and  her 
elbows  braced  against  her  knees,  she 
went  from  picture  to  picture,  but  looked 
longest  at  those  of  the  women  who 
smiled  or  posed  self-consciously,  or  looked 
disdainfully  at  her  from  the  pages.  I 


would  have  given  a good  deal  to  know 
what,  if  anything,  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  All  at  once  she  gave  a Uttle  sigh, 
crumpled  the  paper  into  a ball  and 
threw  it  at  the  monkey,  who  cau^t  it 
and  began  tearing  it  in  pieces.  She 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  at  this, 
called  the  attention  of  the  others,  and  in 
a moment  men,  women,  and  children 
had  gathered  round,  laughing  and  shout- 
ing, throwing  bits  of  coconut  shell, 
mango  seeds,  banana  skins,  faster  than 
the  monkey  could  catch  them. 

The  spontaneity  of  the  merriment  did 
one’s  heart  good.  Even  the  old  men  and 
women  laughed,  not  in  the  indulgent 
manner  of  parents  or  grandparents,  but 
as  heartily  as  the  children  themselves. 
Unconscious  of  the  uproar,  one  of  the 
Chinese  merchants  was  lying  on  a thin 
mattress  against  the  cabin  skylight. 
Although  he  was  sound  asleep,  his  teeth 
were  bare  in  a grin  of  ghastly  suavity,  and 
his  left  eye  was  partly  open,  giving  him 
an  air  of  constant  watchfulness.  He  was 
dreaming,  I suppose,  of  copra,  of  pearl 
shell — ^in  kilos,  tons,  shiploads;  of  its 
market  value  in  Papeete,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Marseilles,  etc.  Well,  the 
whites  get  their  share  of  these  commodi- 
ties and  the  Chinamen  theirs;  but  the 
natives  have  a commodity  of  laughter 
which  is  vastly  more  precious,  and  as 
long  as  they  do  have  it  one  need  not 
feel  very  sorry  for  them. 

Dusk  gathered  rapidly  while  I was 
thinking  of  these  things.  Heavy  clouds 
hung  over  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  clinging 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains 
whose  peaks,  rising  above  them,  were 
still  faintly  visible  against  the  somber 
glory  of  the  sky.  They  seemed  islands 
of  sheer  fancy,  looked  at  from  the  sea. 
It  would  have  been  worth  all  that  one 
could  give  to  have  seen  them  then  as  de 
Quiros  saw  them,  or  Cook,  or  the  early 
missionaries;  to  have  added  to  one’s 
own  sense  of  their  majesty  the  solemn 
and  more  childlike  awe  of  the  old  ex- 
plorers, born  of  their  feeling  of  utter  iso- 
lation from  their  kind  with  the  presence 
of  the  unknown  on  every  hand.  It  is 
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this  feeling  of  awe,  rarely  to  be  known 
by  travelers  in  these  modem  days,  which 
pervades  many  of  the  old  tales  of  wan- 
derings in  remote  places;  which  one 
senses  in  looking  at  old  sketches  made 
from  the  decks  of  ships,  of  the  shores  of 
heathen  lands. 

The  wind  freshened,  then  came  a 
deluge  of  cool  water,  blotting  out  the 
rugged  outlines  against  the  sky.  When 
it  had  passed  it  was  deep  night.  The 
forward  deck  was  a huddle  of  shelters 
made  of  mats  and  bits  of  canvas,  but 
these  were  being  taken  down  now  that 
the  rain  had  stopped.  I saw  an  old 
woman  sitting  near  the  companionway, 
her  head  in  clear  relief  against  a shaft 
of  yellow  light.  She  was  wet  through 
and  the  mild  misfortune  broke  the  ice 
between  us,  if  one  may  use  a metaphor 
very  inapt  for  the  tropics.  With  her  face 
half  in  shadow  she  reminded  me  of  the 
typical,  Anglo-Saxon  grandmother,  al- 
though no  grandmother  of  my  acquaint- 
ance would  have  sat  unperturbed 
through  that  squall  and  indifferent  to  her 
wet  clothing  afterward.  She  didn’t  ap- 
pear to  mind  it  in  the  least,  and  now 
that  it  was  over  fished  a paper  of  tobacco 
and  a strip  of  pandanus  leaf  out  of  the 
bundle  on  which  she  was  sitting.  She 
rolled  a pinch  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf, 
twisting  it  into  a tight  corkscrew,  and 
lit  it  at  the  first  attempt.  Then  she 
began  talking  in  a deep,  resonant  voice, 
and  by  a simplicity  and  an  extraordinary 
lucidity  of  gesture  conveyed  the  greater 
part  of  her  meaning  even  to  an  alien  like 
myself.  It  was  not,  alas,  a typical  ac- 
complishment. I have  not  since  found 
others  similarly  gifted. 

She  was  Crichton’s  landlady,  the 
owner  of  Tanao.  “Pupure”  she  called 
him  because  of  his  fair  hair.  I couldn’t 
make  out  what  she  was  driving  at  for  a 
little  while.  I understood  at  last  that 
she  wanted  to  know  about  his  family — 
where  hb  father  was,  and  his  mother.  I 
suppose  she  thought  1 must  know  him, 
being  a white  man.  They  have  queer 
ideas  of  the  size  of  our  world.  He  was 
young.  He  must  have  people  some- 


where. She,  too,  couldn’t  understand 
his  wanting  to  go  to  Tanao,  and  I 
gathered  from  her  perplexity  that  he 
hadn’t  confided  his  purposes  to  her  to 
any  extent.  I couldn’t  enlighten  her,  of 
course,  and  at  length,  realizing  this,  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  mat  to  preserve 
the  damp  warmth  of  her  bo^,  and 
dozed  off  to  sleep. 

I went  below  for  a blanket  and  some 
dry  clothing,  for  the  night  air  was  un- 
comfortably cool  after  the  rain.  The 
cabin  floor  was  strewn  with  sleeping 
forms.  Three  children  were  curled  up 
in  a comer  like  puppies  in  a box  of  saw- 
dust. Little  brown  babies  lay  snugly 
bedded  on  bundles  of  clothing,  the  moth- 
ers themselves  sleeping  in  the  careless, 
trustful  attitudes  of  children.  The  light 
from  a swinging  lamp  threw  leaping 
shadows  on  the  walls,  flowed  smoothly 
over  brown  arms  and  legs,  was  caught  in 
faint  gleams  in  masses  of  loose  black 
hair.  And  to  complete  the  picture  and 
make  it  wholly  true  to  fact,  cockroaches 
of  the  enormous  winged  variety  ran  with 
incredible  speed  over  the  oilcloth  of  the 
cabin  table,  or  made  sudden  flying  sallies 
out  of  dark  comers  to  the  food  lockers 
and  back  again. 

On  deck  no  one  was  awake  except 
Maui  at  the  wheel.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle unoccupied  space,  but  I found  a strip 
against  the  engine-room  ventilator  where 
I could  stretch  out  at  full  length.  By 
that  time  the  moon  was  up  and  it  was 
almost  as  light  as  day.  I was  not  at  all 
sleepy,  and  my  thoughts  went  forward 
to  the  Paumotus,  the  Cloud  of  Islands. 
We  ought  to  be  making  our  first  land- 
fall within  thirty-six  hours.  I didn’t  go 
beyond  that  in  anticipation,  although  in 
the  mind’s  eye  I had  seen  them  for 
months,  first  one  island  and  then  an- 
other. I had  pictured  them  at  dawn, 
rising  out  of  the  sea  against  a far  horizon, 
or  at  night,  under  the  wan  light  of  stars, 
lonely  beyond  one’s  happiest  dreams  of 
isolation,  unspoiled,  unchanged,  because 
of  their  very  remoteness.  Well,  I was 
soon  to  know  whether  or  not  they  ful- 
filled my  hopeful  expectations. 
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Some  one  came  aft,  walking  along  the 
rail  in  his  bare  feet.  It  was  Oro,  the 
cabin  boy,  who  is  taken  with  an  enviable 
kind  3f  madness  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
He  looked  carefully  around  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  was  asleep,  then  stood 
clasping  and  undasping  his  hands  in 
ecstasy,  carrying  on  a one-sided  conver- 
sation in  a confidential  undertone.  Now 
and  thm  he  would  smile  and  straight- 
way become  serious  again,  gazing  with 
rapt,  listening  attention  at  that  world  of 
pure  light,  nodding  his  head  at  intervab 
in  vigorous  confirmation  of  some  occult 
confidence.  At  length  his  figure  receded, 
blurred,  took  on  the  quality  of  the  moon- 
light, and  I saw  him  no  more. 

My  first  letter  from  Nordhoff  was 
brou^t  by  the  skipper  of  the  schooner 
Alouette.  He  had  b^n  carrying  it  about 
for  three  months,  and  had  it  in  the  first 
place  from  the  supercargo  of  another  ves- 
sel, met  at  Rnrutu,  in  the  Austral  Group. 
The  envelope,  tattered  and  weather- 
stained,  spoke  of  its  long  journey  in 
search  of  me. 

Before  separating  at  Papeete  we  had 
arranged  for  a rendezvous  in  the  early 
spring,  but  at  that  time  we  still  pos- 
sessed American  ideas  of  punctuality 
and  well-ordered  travel.  Now  we  know 
something  of  the  casual  movements  of 
trading  schooners,  and  have  learned  to 
regard  the  timely  arrival  of  a letter  as  an 
event  touching  on  the  miraculous — the 
keeping  of  a rendezvous,  at  any  of  the 
islands  of  this  midmost  ocean,  a possi- 
bility too  remote  for  consideration.  One 
hears  curious  tales,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  of  the  outcome  of  such  temporary 
leave-takings  as  ours  was  meant  to  be — 
husbands  seeking  wives,  and  wives  their 
husbands;  families  scattered  among 
these  fragments  of  a forgotten  continent, 
and  striving  for  years,  without  success, 
to  reunite. 

I witnessed,  not  long  ago,  the  sequel  of 
one  of  these  unsuccessful  quests.  A na- 
tive from  a distant  group  of  islands  set 
out  for  one  of  the  atolls  of  the  Low 
Archipelago— -the  home  of  his  sweet- 


heart. Arrangements  for  the  marriage 
had  been  made  long  before,  but  letters 
had  gone  astray,  and  upon  bis  arrival 
the  young  man  found  that  the  family  of 
his  prospective  father-in-law  had  gone 
to  another  island  for  the  diving  season. 
With  no  means  of  following,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable,  and  married 
another  girl.  Months  later,  the  woman 
of  his  first  choice  returned  with  her  sec- 
ond choice  of  a husband,  and  the  former 
lovers  met,  for  the  young  man  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  return  to  his  own  island. 
Neither  made  any  question  of  the  other’s 
decision — ^life  is  too  short,  and  from  the 
native  point  of  view  it  is  foolish  to  spend 
it  in  wanderings  which,  at  the  last,  may 
never  fulfill  their  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, I shall  make  a search  for  Nordhoff — 
a leisurely  search,  with  some  expectation 
of  finding  him.  Our  islands,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Conrad’s  enchanted  Heyst,  are 
bounded  by  a circle — ^two  thousand  or 
more  miles  across — and  it  is  likely  that 
neither  of  us  will  ever  succeed  in  break- 
ing through  to  thq  outside  world  ...  if, 
in  fact,  there  is  an  outside  world.  I am 
beginning  to  doubt  this,  for  the  enchant- 
ment is  at  work.  As  for  Nordhoff,  his 
letter  on  the  land  of  Ahu  Ahu,  which 
follows,  may  speak  for  itself: — 

Dear  Hau:., — I might  attempt  to  set 
down  a matter-of-fact  description  of 
this  place,  if  only  the  subject  permitted 
one  to  be  matter  of  fact.  Strange  and 
remote,  set  in  a lonely  space  of  the  sea, 
and  isolated  from  the  world  for  the  seven 
or  eight  centuries  following  the  decline  <rf 
Polynesian  navigation,  there  is  no  other 
land  like  this  hollow  island  of  Ahu  Aha. 
Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  watcher  on  its  cliffs  may  gaze  out 
toward  the  horizon  and  see  never  a sail 
or  a distant  trail  of  smoke  to  liven  the 
dark-blue  desert  of  the  Pacific.  The 
cliffs  themselves  are  strange — ^the  reef  of 
an  ancient  atoll,  upraised  in  some  ctm- 
vulsion  of  the  earth  to  form  a ring  (A 
coral  limestone — sheer  precipices  facing 
the  sea,  half  a mile  of  level  barren  sum- 
mit, and  an  inn^  wall  of  cliffs,  overlook- 
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ing  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  interior. 
During  the  unnumbered  years  of  their 
occupation,  the  land  has  set  a stamp 
upon  its  people — so  long  on  Ahu  Ahu 
that  they  have  forgotten  whence  they 
came.  Hardy,  hospitable,  and  turbu- 
lent,’ they  are  true  children  of  the  islands, 
and  yet  a family  apart — cruder  and  less 
languid  than  the  people  of  Samoa  or 
Tahiti,  and  speaking  a harsher  tongue. 
And,  more  than  any  other  island  folk, 
they  live  in  the  past,  for  ghosts  walk  on 
Ahu  Ahu,  and  the  living  commune 
nightly  with  the  old  dead  who  lie  in  the 
marae. 

It  was  an  hour  before  sunset  when  we 
sighted  the  land — ^the  merest  blue  irregu- 
larity on  the  horizon,  visible  from  one's 
perch  in  the  shrouds  each  time 
the  schooner  rose  to  the  crest  of  a sea. 
The  mellow  shout  of  landfall  brought  a 
score  of  native  passengers  to  their  feet; 
at  such  a moment  one  realizes  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  of  the  islander  to  his 
land.  Men  sprang  into  the  rigging  to 
gaze  ahead  with  eager  exclamations; 
mothers  held  up  their  babies— born  on 
distant  plantations — ^for  a first  glimpse 
of  Ahu  Ahu;  seasick  old  women,  emerg- 
ing from  disordered  heaps  of  matting, 
tottered  to  the  bulwarks  with  eyes 
alight.  The  island  had  not  been  visited 
for  six  months,  and  we  carried  a cargo 
of  extraordinary  variety  — hardware, 
bolts  of  calico,  soap,  lumber,  jewelry, 
iron  roofing,  cement,  groceries,  phono- 
graph records,  an  unfortunate  horse,  and 
several  pigs,  those  inevitable  deck-pas- 
sengers in  the  island  trade.  There  were 
scores  of  cases  of  bully  beef  and  ship's 
biscuit — ^the  staple  luxuries  of  modem 
Polynesia,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
six  heavy  bags  of  mail. 

As  we  drew  near  the  land,  toward  mid- 
night, I gave  up  the  attempt  to  sleep  in 
my  berth  and  went  on  deck  to  spread  a 
mat  beside  Tari,  our  supercargo,  who 
lay  aft  of  the  mainmast,  talking  in  low 
tones  with  his  wife.  It  was  calm,  here  in 
the  lee  of  the  island;  the  schooner 
slipped  through  the  water  with  scarcely 
a sound,  rising  and  falling  on  the  long 


gentle  swell.  Faint  puffs  of  air  came  off 
the  land,  bringing  a scent  of  flowers  and 
wood  smoke  and  moist  earth.  We  had 
been  sighted,  for  lights  were  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  village;  now  and  then, 
on  a flaw  of  the  breeze,  one  heard  a sigh, 
long-drawn  and  half  inaudible  — the 
voice  of  the  reef.  A party  of  natives, 
seated  on  the  forward  hatch,  began  to 
sing.  The  words  were  modern  and  re- 
ligious, I believe,  but  the  music — ^inde- 
scribably sad,  wild,  and  stirring — car- 
ried one  back  through  the  centuries  to 
the  days  when  man  expressed  the  dim 
yearnings  of  his  spirit  in  communal  song. 
It  was  a species  of  chant,  with  responses; 
four  girls  did  most  of  the  singing,  their 
voices  mingling  in  barbaric  harmonies, 
each  verse  ending  in  a prolonged  melo- 
dious wail,  “ /o,  /a,  -fi."  Precisely  as  the 
last  note  died  away,  in  time  with  the 
cadence  of  the  chant,  the  deep  voices  of 
the  men  took  up  the  response, 
au^r  (‘"No,  alas!").  Tari  turned 
to  me. 

“They  sing  well,"  he  said,  “these  Ahu 
Ahu  people;  I like  to  listen  to  them.  That 
is  a hymn,  but  a stranger  would  never 
suspect  it — ^the  music  is  pure  heathen. 
Look  at  the  torchlights  in  the  village; 
smell  the  land  breeze — it  would  tell  you 
you  w^re  in  the  islands  if  you  were  set 
down  here  blindfold  from  a place  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  With  that  singing 
in  one's  ears,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  fancy 
oneself  in  a long  canoe,  at  the  end  of  an 
old-time  voyage,  chanting  a song  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  who  have 
brought  us  safely  home." 

He  is  by  no  means  tne  traditional 
supercargo  of  a trading  schooner,  this 
Tari;  I have  wasted  a good  deal  of  time 
speculating  as  to  his  origin  and  the  rea- 
sons for  his  choosing  this  mode  of  life. 
An  Englishman  with  a hint  of  Oxford  in 
his  voice — quite  obviously  what  we  call 
a gentleman — a reader  of  reviews,  the 
possessor  (at  his  charming  place  on  Nu- 
kutere)  of  an  enviable  collection  of 
books  on  the  natural  history  and  eth- 
nology of  the  South  Seas,  he  seldom 
speaks  of  himself  or  of  his  people  at 
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home.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been 
known  in  this  part  of  the  world — trading 
on  Penrhyn,  Rakahanga^  Tupuai,  the 
atolls  of  the  Paumotu.  He  speaks  a 
dozen  of  the  island  dialects^  can  join  in 
the  singing  of  ITieSy  or  bring  a roar  of 
applause  by  his  skill  in  the  dances  of 
widely  separated  groups.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  a 
New  Zealand  battalion,  and  the  close  of 
hostilities  found  him  with  decorations 
for  gallantry,  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
the  scars  of  honorable  wounds.  As  a 
subject  for  conversation,  the  war  inter- 
ests him  as  little  as  his  own  life,  but  this 
evening  he  had  emptied  a full  bottle  of 
rum,  and  was  in  the  mildly  mellow  state 
which  is  his  nearest  approach  to  intoxi- 
cation. . 

‘"I  never  thought  I’d  see  the  old  coun- 
try again,”  he  said,  “but  the  war 
changed  all  that.  I got  a nasty  wound 
in  Gallipoli,  you  see,  and  they  sent  me 
home  to  convalesce.  The  family  wasn’t 
meant  to  know  I was  hurt,  but  they  saw 
a bit  of  a thing  in  the  paper  [an  account 
of  the  exploit  which  won  Tari  his  D.  C. 
M.],  and  there  they  were  at  the  dock 
when  the  transport  off-loaded.  I hadn’t 
laid  eyes  on  them  for  fifteen  years.  . . . 
The  old  governor — by  Jove!  he  was 
decent.  It  was  all  arranged  .that  I 
should  stop  in  England  when  the  war 
was  over;  I thought  myself  it  was  a go. 
When  the  job  was  finished,  and  I’d  got  a 
special  dispensation  to  be  demobbed  at 
home,  I stood  it  for  a fortnight  and  then 
gave  up.  . . . 

“Home  is  all  very  well  for  a week  or 
two,  but  for  a steady  thing  I seem  to  fit 
in  better  down  here.  What  is  it  that 
makes  a chap  stop  in  the  islands?  You 
must  have  felt  it  yourself,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  put  into  words.  This  sort  of 
thing,  perhaps  [he  swept  his  hand 
through  the  soft  darkness]  . . . the 
beauty,  the  sense  of  remoteness,  the 
vague  and  agreeable  melancholy  of  these 
places.  Then  I like  the  way  the  years 
slip  past — the  pleasant  monotony  of  life. 
My  friends  at  home  put  up  with  a kind 
of  dullness  which  would  drive  me  mad. 


but  here,  where  there  is  even  less  to  dis- 
tinguish one  day  from  another,  one 
seems  never  to  grow  fretful  or  impatient 
of  time.  One’s  horizon  narrows,  of 
course;  I scarcely  look  at  the  newspaper 
any  more.  If  you  stop  here  you  will 
find  yourself  unconsciously  drifting  into 
the  native  state  of  mind,  readjusting 
your  sense  of  values  until  the  great 
events  of  the  world  seem  far  off  and  un- 
real, and  your  interests  are  limited  to 
your  own  business,  the  vital  statistics  of 
your  island,  and  the  odd  kinks  of  human 
nature  about  you.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
way  we  are  meant  to  live;  at  any  rate,  it 
brings  serenity. 

“I’ve  been  here  too  long  to  sentimen- 
talize about  the  natives — ^they  have 
their  weak  points,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Allowing  for  these,  you’ll  find  the  Kana- 
kas a good  sort  to  have  about — often 
amusing,  always  interesting;  at  once 
deep,  artful,  gay,  simple,  and  childish. 
At  bottom  they  are  not  very  different 
from  ourselves;  it  is  chiefly  a matter  of 
environment.  Consider  any  of  the 
traders  who  came  here  as  boys — old  fel- 
lows who  will  buttonhole  you  and  spend 
hours  abusing  the  people — the  truth  is 
that  they  have  become  more  native  than 
the  men  they  abuse. 

“There  are  places,  like  Africa,  where 
one  can  live  among  a primitive  people 
and  absorb  nothing  from  them;  their 
point  of  view  is  too  alien,  their  position 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  too  widely  sepa- 
rated from  our  own.  It  is  different  in 
the  islands.  If  one  could  discover  the 
truth,  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  these  people  were  distant  cousins  of 
ours.  The  scholars — in  whose  conclu- 
sions I haven’t  much  faith — trace  them 
back,  along  the  paths  of  successive  mi- 
grations, through  Indonesia  to  northern 
India  or  the  land  of  the  Cushites.  In 
any  case,  I believe  that  the  blood  we 
term  Caucasian  flows  in  their  veins,  the 
legacy  of  ancestors  separated  from  the 
parent  stock  so  long  ago  that  mankind 
had  not  yet  learned  the  use  of  iron.  And 
they  are  old,  these  island  tribes  who  were 
discovering  new  lands  in  the  Pacific  in 
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the  days  when  our  forefathers  wore  the 
horns  of  bolls  upon  their  heads.  Don’t 
judge  them  in  the  present,  or  even  in  the 
time  of  Cook;  they  were  a dying  people 
then,  whose  decline  had  begun  five  or 
six  hundred  years  before.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a race,  like  an  individual,  grows 
old,  loses  heart,  and  fades  away.  On 
nearly  every  island  they  are  dying  to- 
day— a tragedy,  an  inevitable  one,  which 
the  coming  of  the  European  has  has- 
tened, but  not  caused. 

“Whether  or  not  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  grounds  of  a distant  kinship,  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  long  in  the  islands 
without  absorbing,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  native  point  of  view.  Things  which 
seemed  rubbish  at  first  slowly  acquire 
significance;  one  begins  to  wonder  if,  af- 
ter all,  there  may  not  be  varieties  of 
knowledge  lost  to  us  in  the  complexities 
of  civilization.  . . . I’ve  seen  some 
queer  things  myself. 

“My  wife’s  mother  lives  on  Ahu  Ahu, 
where  her  ancestors  have  been  hereditary 
rulers  since  Maui  fished  the  island  out  of 
the  sea.  I’ve  known  the  family  a good 
many  years,  and  long  before  I married 
Apakura  the  old  lady  was  kind  enough 
to  take  a motherly  interest  in  me.  I 
always  put  up  with  her  when  we  touched 
at  Ahu  Ahu.  Once,  after  I had  been 
away  for  several  months,  I sat  down  to 
have  a yarn  with  her,  and  was  beginning 
to  tell  about  where  I’d  been  and  what 
I’d  done  when  she  stopped  me.  ‘No, 
let  me  tell  you,’  she  said,  with  an  odd 
smile;  and,  upon  my  honor,  she  did — 
down  to  the  details!  I got  the  secret 
out  of  her  the  same  evening.  She  is  very 
friendly,  it  seems,  with  an  ancestor  of 
hers — a woman  named  Rakamoana, 
who  lived  twenty-eight  generations — 
seven  hundred  years — ago,  and  is  biuied 
in  the  big  marae  behind  the  village. 
When  one  of  the  family  is  off  on  a trip, 
and  my  mother-in-law  suspects  that  he 
is  in  trouble  or  not  behaving  himself,  she 
puts  herself  into  a kind  of  trance,  calls 
up  old  Rakamoana,  and  gets  all  the 
facts.  I hope  the  habit  won’t  come  into 
general  use — might  prove  jolly  awkward, 


eh?  Seriously,  though,  I can’t  account 
for  the  things  she  told  me  without  ac- 
cepting her  own  explanation.  Strange  if 
there  were  a germ  of  truth  in  the  legends 
of  how  the  old  sea-going  canoes  were 
navigated — the  priests,  in  a state  of 
trance,  directing  the  helmsmen  which 
way  to  steer  for  land.  . . . 

“There  is  another  old  woman  on  Ahu 
Ahu  whose  yams  are  worth  hearing. 
Many  years  ago  a Yankee  whaling  vessel 
called  at  the  island,  and  a Portuguese 
harpooner,  who  had  had  trouble  with  the 
captain,  deserted  and  hid  himself  in  the 
bush.  The  people  had  taken  a fancy  to 
him  and  refused  to  give  him  up,  so 
finally  the  captain  was  obliged  to  sail 
away  without  his  man.  From  all  ac- 
counts this  harpooner  must  have  been  a 
good  chap;  when  he  proved  that  he  was 
no  common  white  waster,  the  chief  gave 
him  a bit  of  land  and  a girl  of  good  fam- 
ily for  a wife — ^now  the  old  lady  of  whom 
I spoke.  I think  it  was  tools  he  needed, 
or  some  sort  of  gear  for  a house  he  was 
building;  at  any  rate,  when  another 
whaler  touched,  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
was  going  on  a voyage  to  earn  some 
money,  and  that  he  might  be  gone  a 
year.  There  was  a kind  of  agreement, 
current  in  the  Pacific  in  those  days, 
whereby  a whaling  captain  promised  to 
land  a man  at  the  point  where  he  had 
signed  him  on. 

“Well,  the  narpooner  sailed  away, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his 
wife  never  saw  him  again;  but  here 
comes  the  odd  part  of  the  story.  The 
deserted  wife,  like  so  many  of  the  Ahu 
Ahu  women,  had  an  ancestor  who  kept 
her  in  touch  with  current  events.  Being 
particularly  fond  of  her  husband,  she 
indulged  in  a trance,  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  herself  informed  as  to  his  welfare. 
Several  months  after  his  departure  the 
tragedy  occurred — described  in  detail  by 
the  obliging  and  sympathetic  dweller  in 
the  marae.  It  was  a kind  of  vision,  as 
told  to  me,  singularly  vivid  for  an  effort 
of  pure  imagination — the  open  Pacifie, 
heaving  gently  and  ruffled  by  a light  air; 
two  boats  from  rival  vessels  pursuing  the 
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same  whale;  the  Portuguese  harpooner 
standing  in  the  bows  of  one,  erect  and 
intent  upon  the  chase,  his  iron  the  first, 
by  a second  of  time,  to  strike.  Then 
came  a glimpse  of  the  two  boats  foaming 
side  by  side  in  the  wake  of  the  whale; 
the  beginning  of  the  dispute;  the  lancing 
and  death  fiuriy  of  an  old  bull  sperm; 
the  rising  anger  of  the  two  harpooners, 
as  the  boats  rocked  gently  beside  the 
floating  carcass;  the  treacherous  thrust; 
the  long  red  blade  of  the  lance  standing 
out  between  the  shoulders  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

“The  woman  awoke  from  her  trance 
with  a cry  of  anguish;  her  husband  was 
dead — she  set  up  the  widow’s  tangi.  One 
might  have  thought  it  an  excellent  tale, 
concocted  to  save  the  face  of  a deserted 
wife,  if  the  same  vessel  had  not  called 
at  Ahu  Ahu  within  a year,  to  bring  news 
of  the  husband’s  death  under  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  vision. 

“What  is  one  to  believe?  If  seeing  is 
believing,  then  count  me  a believer,  for 
my  own  eyes  have  seen  an  incredible 
thing.  It  was  on  Aitutaki,  in  the  Cook 
Group.  An  old  chief,  the  descendant  of 
a very  ancient  family,  lay  ill  in  the 
village.  I had  turned  in  early,  as  I’d 
promised  to  go  fishing  on  the  reef  when 
the  tide  served,  an  hour  after  midnight. 
You  know  how  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  believed  to  flee  westward,  to  Ha- 
waiki,  and  how  their  voices  might  be 
heard  at  night,  calling  to  one  another  in 
the  sky,  as  they  drove  past  high  over- 
head. Early  in  the  evening,  as  I lay  in 
bed,  a boy  came  into  the  next  room, 
panting  with  excitement.  He  had  been 
to  a plantation  in  the  hills,  it  seemed, 
and  as  he  returned,  just  after  dusk,  had 
heard  the  voices  of  a shouting  multitude 
passing  in  the  air  above  him.  I was 
tired  and  paid  little  attention  to  his 
story,  but  for  some  reason  I found  it  im- 
possible to  sleep.  It  was  a hot  night, 
very  still  and  sultry,  with  something  in 
the  air  that  made  one’s  nerves  twitch 
every  time  a coconut  frond  dropped  in 
the  distance.  I was  still  lying  awake 
when  my  fishing  companions  came  to 


get  me;  a little  ahead  of  time,  for,  like 
me,  they  had  been  unable  to  sleep.  We 
would  wait  on  the  reef,  they  suggested, 
where  it  was  sure  to  be  cool,  xmtil  the 
tide  was  right. 

“We  were  sitting  on  the  dry  coral, 
smoking.  I had  just  looked  at  my 
watch,  I remember;  it  lacked  a few 
minutes  to  one  o’clock.  Our  canoes  were 
hauled  up  on  one  side  of  the  Anitunga 
Passage — ^the  western  pass,  by  the  way. 
There  was  no  moon.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  boys  touched  me.  ‘What  is  that?’ 
he  exclaimed,  in  a startled  voice.  I 
looked  up;  the  others  were  rising  to 
their  feet.  Two  flaring  lights  were  mov- 
ing across  the  lagoon  toward  us — to- 
gether and  very  swiftly.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came,  imtil  they  revealed  the 
outlines  of  a canoe  larger  than  any 
built  in  the  islands  nowadays — a canoe 
of  the  old  times,  with  a flaming  torch  set 
at  prow  and  stem.  While  we  stood 
there,  staring  in  silence,  it  drew  abreast 
of  us,  moving  with  the  rush  of  a swift 
motor  boat,  and  passed  on — out  to  sea. 
I was  too  amazed  to  think  clearly  until 
I heard  one  of  the  boys  whisper  to 
another,  *Kua  matS  ie  ariki — the  chief  is 
dead;  the  great  canoe  bears  him  out  to 
the  west.’  We  launched  our  canoes  and 
crossed  the  lagoon  to  the  village. 
Women  were  wailing;  yes,  the  old  man 
was  dead — ^he  had  drawn  his  last  breath 
a little  before  one  o’clock.  Remember 
that  I saw  this  thing  myself.  . . . Per- 
haps it  was  a dream — ^if  so,  we  all 
dreamed  alike.’’ 

It  was  late.  The  singing  died  away; 
the  lights  in  the  village  went  out  one  by 
one.  The  passage  in  the  Ahu  Ahu  reef  is 
a bad  place  by  daylight — the  chances 
were  that  no  canoes  would  risk  it  till 
dawn.  Tari  struck  a match  for  an  in- 
stant and  lay  down  on  the  mat  beside 
his  wife.  In  the  little  flare  of  light  I saw 
her  sleeping  in  the  unconscious  manner 
of  a child. 

I know  their  story — a pretty  one,  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  usual  ignoble 
and  transitory  loves  of  white  and  brown. 
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Apakura  is  the  daughter  of  the  principal 
family  of  this  island — ^her  mother  and 
father  for  many  years  the  warm  friend 
of  Tari.  He  had  petted  the  child  from 
the  time  she  was  three;  she  was  always 
on  the  beach  to  meet  the  canoe  that 
brought  him  ashore,  and  he,  for  his  part, 
never  forgot  the  small  gifts  for  which  she 
waited  with  sparkling  eyes.  On  his  ram- 
bles about  the  island  the  little  girl  fol- 
lowed Tari  with  the  devotion  of  a dog; 
many  a time,  clambering  along  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  at  dawn,  his  first  knowledge 
of  her  presence  came  with  the^hrill  cry 
of  *^TiakS  maiy  Tarir  and  he  waited 
while  his  small  follower  managed  some 
difficult  pile  of  coral  in  the  rear.  Their 
friendship  had  only  Tari’s  two  or  three 
visits  a year  to  feed  on,  but  neither  for- 
got, and  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
child  learned  to  read  and  write,  a corre- 
spondence began — very  serious  on  her 
side,  pleased  and  amused  on  his.  When 
he  went  away  to  the  war  she  was  eleven 
— ^a  slim,  dark-eyed  child;  when  he  re- 
turned she  was  sixteen,  and  a woman, 
though  he  did  not  know  it. 

On  this  occasion,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed, 
he  sat  talking  with  Apakura’s  mother — 
or,  rather,  listening  while  the  old  woman 
told  one  of  her  stories  of  life  on  Ahu  Ahu, 
equally  fascinating  and  long  drawn  out. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  scene 
in  imagination — ^Tari  comfortable  in 
bare  feet  and  ^a  pareuy  half  reclining 
against  the  wall  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  in 
absent-minded  puffs;  the  woman  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  leaning  forward  in 
earnest  speech — her  voice  rising,  falling, 
and  dying  to  a whisper  in  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  of  the  Polynesian  teller  of 
tales;  her  hands,  from  time  to  time,  fall- 
ing simultaneously  with  a loud  slap  to 
her  knees,  in  emphasis  of  some  p)oint  in 
the  narrative.  The  story  ended,  little  by 
little  the  mother  led  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  her  daughter.  Tari  began 
to  praise  the  girl. 

“What  do  you  think  of  her,’^  asked 
the  old  woman,  “now  that  you  have 
been  away  these  five  years?’* 
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“There  is  no  other  girl  like  her,**  said 
Tari. 

“Since  that  is  so,  take  her  with  you; 
we  shall  be  pleased,  all  of  us — I in  par- 
ticular, who  look  on  you  as  a son.  She 
is  a good  girl ; she  can  sew,  she  can  cook, 
and  the  yoimg  men  say  that  she  is 
beautiful.** 

“You  propose  that  I take  her  as  a 
wife?**  exclaimed  the  astonished  Tari,  to 
whom,  in  truth,  the  idea  had  not 
occurred. 

“Yes.  Why  not?  You  need  a wife, 
now  that  the  little  affair  of  Tukonini 
has  blown  over.** 

“ But  think,  mamma — I am  forty  and 
the  child  is  sixteen;  it  is  not  fitting.** 

“Young  wives  are  best  if  they  are 
faithful;  Apakura  will  never  look  at  an- 
other man.** 

“I  will  think  it  over,**  said  Tari;  “let 
us  leave  it  so.  Not  this  year,  at  any 
rate — she  is  too  young.** 

As  he  bade  her  good  night  and  turned 
to  go  to  his  sleeping  place,  the  old  woman 
spoke  again. 

“Bear  one  thing  in  mind,**  she  said, 
with  a smile;  “ it  will  help  you  to  decide. 
Consider,  now  and  then,  the  thought  of 
my  daughter  married  to  another.** 

In  the  end,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  was 
Apakura  who  settled  the  matter.  Next 
morning  Tari  was  busy  with  some  stock- 
taking and  did  not  board  the  schooner 
till  the  last  moment,  or  notice — ^in  his 
preoccupation — the  mysterious  smiles 
with  which  the  crew  greeted  him.  They 
were  a dozen  miles  offshore  before  he 
folded  the  last  of  his  papers,  lit  a pipe, 
and  went  on  deck  “for  a breath  of  air. 
The  old  woman’s  last  words  stuck  un- 
pleasantly in  his  mind,  I fancy,  as  he 
stood  there  smoking,  with  his  back  to  the 
companionway.  All  at  once  he  saw  the 
helmsman — an  Ahu  Ahu  boy  he  had 
known  since  childhood — lift  his  eyes 
from  the  binnacle  and  grin  from  ear  to 
ear;  at  the  same  moment  Tari  felt  a 
hand  slip  into  his  own,  and  heard  a small 
familiar  voice  say,  “ I am  here.**  It  was 
Apakura — more  serious  than  usual  and 
a little  frightened,  but  not  to  be  put  off 
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longer.  They  were  married  in  Tahiti  a 
fortnight  later. 

It  was  Apakura  s voice  that  awakened 
me.  She  was  leaning  over  the  bulwark 
in  eager  conversation  with  her  mother, 
who  had  come  off  in  the  first  canoe.  The 
air  was  fresh  with  the  cool  of  dawn;  in 
the  east  the  sky  was  flushing  behind 
scattered  banks  of  trade-wind  clouds, 
tinted  in  wonderfully  delicate  shades  of 
terra  cotta.  A dozen  big  outrigger 
canoes,  of  the  typ>e  peculiar  to  this 
island,  were  coming  out  through  the 
passage,  each  paddled  by  four  men,  who 
shouted  as  their  heavy  craft  dashed 
through  the  breakers. 

Little  by  little,  not  at  all  after  the 
manner  of  traditional  dawn  in  the 
tropics,  the  light  increased,  until  Ahu 
Ahu  lay  fully  revealed  before  us — the 
smoking  reef,  the  shallow  lagoon,  and  the 
cliffs,  their  summits  plumed  with  coco- 
nut palms.  A crowd  of  islanders  was 
already  gathering  on  the  reef,  and  I 
could  see  others  making  their  way  down 
the  steep  path  from  the  settlement.  As 
the  sun  rose,  the  colors  of  the  scene  grew 
stronger— green  palms,  gray  cliffs,  white 
walls  of  the  village,  pale  blue  of  the  sky, 
azure  of  the  sea  water.  There  is  no  color 
in  the  world — that  I have  seen — like  the 
blue  of  the  water  off  the  ^u  Ahu  reef; 
so  vivid,  so  intense,  one  felt  that  a tum- 
bler of  it,  held  up  to  the  sun,  would  be  a 
mass  of  sapphire,  or  that  a handkerchief 
dipped  in  it  would  emerge  strongly  dyed. 

Apakura  was  going  ashore  with  her 
mother.  Standing  in  the  narrow  canoe, 
she  directed  the  stowing  of  her  luggage — 
a mat,  a bright  patchwork  quilt,  a box 
of  cedar-wood.  Tari  was  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  traders,  for  the  schooner 
was  stocked  with  good  Tahiti  rum,  and 
the  rites  of  welcome  would  take  place  on 
board. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
two  white  figures,  wading  gingerly  across 
the  shallow  lagoon  to  the  reef;  “you’re 
going  to  meet  a pair  of  rare  ones — 
they’ve  been  hard  doers  in  their  time!” 

The  distant  figures  reached  the  edge 
of  the  boat  passage  and  I could  see  a boy 


beckoning  them  into  a waiting  canoe, 
but  now  they  stopped  and  seemed 
to  argue,  with  many  g^ures.  Tari 
chuckled. 

“No  use  trying  to  nuny  them,”  he 
told  me;  “they  are  discussing  the  loss 
of  the  Esperama.  She  went  ashore  here 
in  the  late  ’nineties — ^a  full-rigged  ship. 
Peter  was  one  of  her  crew;  Charley  had 
just  come  here  to  trade,  and  saw  the 
whole  thing.  They’ve  spent  twenty 
years  thrashing  out  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  wreck  might  have 
been  avpided.  Every  morning,  after 
breakfast,  Charley  strolls  across  to 
Peter’s  house  to  smoke  a pipe  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  fine  points;  every 
evening,  after  tea,  Peter  returns  the 
visit,  and  the  argument  goes  on  till  bed- 
time. Charley’s  an  American — ^an  old 
man  now,  close  to  seventy.  He  put  in 
thirty  years  on  Hiva  Oa,  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, before  he  came  to  Ahu  Ahu;  I’d 
like  to  have  some  of  his  memories.  No- 
tice his  arms  if  he  pulls  his  sleeves  up. 
He  has  sixteen  children  on  Hiva  Oa  and 
fourteen  here — all  numbered;  he  says  he 
never  can  remember  their  heathen 
names.  When  his  wife  died  in  the  north, 
he  gave  all  his  land  to  the  children  and 
left  on  the  first  schooner.  She  touched 
at  Papeete,  but  he  didn’t  go  ashore. 
Then  she  made  Ahu  Ahu,  where  he 
landed  and  established  himself  a second 
time.  He  has  never  seen  a motor  car, 
a telephone,  or  an  electric  light.” 

Presently  the  canoe  came  dancing 
alongside,  and  the  two  old  men  clam- 
bered painfully  over  the  rail — Peter 
thin,  hatchet-faced,  and  stooping;  Char- 
ley the  ruin  of  a magnificent  man.  He 
towered  above  any  of  us  on  the  deck — 
this  ancient  dweller  among  cannibals — 
still  erect,  his  head  still  carried  proudly, 
but  the  flesh  hanging  loose  and  wither^ 
on  his  bones.  It  was  easy  to  fancy  the 
admiration  he  must  have  inspired  forty 
years  ago  among  the  wild  people,  in 
whose  eyes  physical  strength  and  per- 
fection were  the  great  qualities  of  a man. 
In  the  cabin,  while  the  cook  squeezed 
limes  for  the  first  of  many  rum-punches. 
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Charley  took  off  his  tunic  of  white  drill, 
and  as  he  sat  there  in  his  singlet  I saw 
that  his  arms  and  chest,  like  his  face, 
were  tanned  to  an  indelible  dull  brown, 
and  that  patterns  in  tattooing  ran  from 
wrist  to  shoulder — greenish-blue  and 
barbaric. 

I never  learned  his  history — ^it  must 
have  been  a thing  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. Once,  as  we  sat  drinking,  Tari 
mentioned  Stevenson,  and  the  old  man’s 
face  brightened. 

“ he  said,  slowly,  in  native  fashion, 
“ I remember  him  well ; he  came  to  Hi  va 
Oa  with  the  Casco.  A funny  fellow  he 
was  . . . thin!  There  was  nothing  to 
him  but  skin  and  bones.  And  questions 
— he’d  ask  you  a hundred  in  a minute! 
I didn’t  take  to  him  at  first,  but  he  was 
all  right.  He  didn’t  care  how  he  dressed ; 
one  day  I saw  him  walking  on  the  beach 
with  nothing  on  but  a pair  of  drawers.” 

The  cook  plied  back  and  forth,  remov- 
ing empty  glasses  and  bringing  full  ones. 
As  each  tray  was  set  on  the  table,  Peter 
— ^typical  of  a lively  and  garrulous  old 
age— -seized  his  glass  and  held  it  up. 

“ Hurrah !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Down  she 
goes,”  drawled  Charley,  and  Tari  mur- 
mured, “Cheerio!”  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  Charley’s  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glaze,  and  Peter  was  mumbling  vaguely 
of  the  Esperanza.  Tari  rose  and  beck- 
oned to  me. 

“Make  yourselves  at  home,”  he  said 
to  the  old  men;  “I’ve  got  to  go  ashore. 
Akatara  will  give  you  lunch  whenever 
you  want  it.” 

As  our  c^noe  made  for  the  reef  my 
companion  told  me  there  was  to  be  a 
feast  in  his  honor,  and  that  his  wife 
wished  me  to  be  present.  We  shot  into 
the  passage  without  a wetting;  the  peo- 
ple crowded  about  Tari,  laughing,  shak- 
ing his  hand,  speaking  all  at  once — ^an 
unmistakable  warmth  of  welcome. 

The  settlement,  reached  by  a short, 
steep  trail,  lies  at  the  base  of  a break  in 
the  cliffs.  At  the  door  of  her  mother’s 
house  Apakura  met  us — ^turned  out,  as 
becomes  a supercargo’s  wife,  in  the 
choicest  of  trade  finery.  She  wore  heavy 


golden  earrings;  bands  of  gold  were  on 
her  fingers,  and  her  loose  frock  was  of 
pale  embroidered  silk.  Her  mother^ 
the  keen-eyed  old  woman  I had  seen  in  ' 
the  canoe — made  me  welcome. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  feast  was 
over,  and  we  rose  stiffly,  crammed  with 
fish  and  taro  and  baked  pig,  I asked 
Tari  if  he  knew  a youngster  who  would 
show  me  the  best  path  to  the  interior  of 
the  island.  A boy  of  ten  was  soon  at  the 
door — a dark-skinned  child  with  a great 
shock  of  hair,  and  legs  disfigured  by  the' 
scars  of  old  coral  cuts. 

A twisting  path,  cobbled,  and  wide 
enough  to  walk  two  abreast,  led  us  to  the 
summit.  The  stones  were  worn  smooth 
by  the  passage  of  bare  feet,  for,  except- 
ing fish,  all  the  food  of  the  village  is 
brought  over  this  road  from  the  planta- 
tions to  the  sea.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ring  of  cliffs  on  which 
we  stood  was  an  ancient  reef;  in  places 
one  could  recognize  the  forms  of  coral, 
imbedded,  with  shells  of  many  varieties, 
in  the  metamorphosed  rock.  Here  and 
there  one  found  pockets  of  a material 
resembling  marble,  veined  and  crystal- 
line— formed  from  the  coral  by  processes 
impossible  to  surmise.  The  bulk  of  the 
rock  is  the  fine-grained  white  limestone 
called  makatea  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 
The  level  summit  of  the  cliffs,  over 
which,  in  centuries  gone  by,  the  sea  had 
washed  and  thundered,  forms  a narrow 
plain,  sparsely  wooded  and  cultivated  in 
spots  where  a thin  soil  has  gathered  in 
the  hollows. 

We  halted  under  the  palms  crowning 
the  inner  brink.  The  trail  wound  down 
giddily  ahead — so  steep  in  places  that 
ladders  had  been  fastened  to  the  rock. 
To  right  and  left  of  us  the  cliffs  were 
sheer  walls  of  limestone,  rising  from  a 
level  little  above  that  of  the  sea.  The 
low  hills  of  the  interior,  volcanic  and 
fern  covered,  draining  in  every  direction 
toward  the  foot  of  the  makatea,  have 
formed  a circling  belt  of  swamp  land,  on 
which  all  the  taro  of  the  island  was 
grown.  One  could  look  down  on  the 
beds  from  where  we  stood,  a mosaic  of 
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pale  green,  laid  out  by  heathen  engineers 
in  days  beyond  the  traditions  of  men. 

Another  time,  perhaps,  I will  tell  you 
of  that  afternoon  — how  we  climbed 
down  the  trail  and  walked  the  dikes 
among  the  taro;  how  my  escort  in- 
creased to  a merry  company,  as  the  peo- 
ple began  to  come  after  food  for  the 
evening  meal;  of  a boisterous  swim  in 
a pool  beneath  a waterfall;  of  how  I 
found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  house, 
built  of  squared  stone  so  long  ago  that 
over  one  end  of  it  the  wooded  earth  lay 
two  yards  deep. 

Toward  evening,  in  the  bush  at  the 
edge  of  the  taro  swamps,  I came  upon  a 
large  house,  built  of  bamboo  and  pan- 
danus  in  the  native  fashion.  A man  was 
standing  framed  in  the  doorway — ^a  tall 
white  man,  dressed  in  pajamas  of  silk. 
His  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  gray  beard, 
and  expression  of  intelligent  kindliness 
were  vaguely  academic — out  of  place  as 
the  cultivated  voice  which  invited  me  to 
stop.  The  boys  and  girls  escorting  me 
squatted  on  their  heels  outside;  a brace 
of  pretty  children,  shy  and  half  naked, 
scurried  past  as  I entered  the  house. 
My  host  wa\’ed  his  hand  toward  a mat. 
There  W’as  only  one  chair  in  the  room, 
standing  before  a table  on  which  I saw 
a small  typewriter  and  a disordered  heap 
of  manuscript.  Otherwise  the  place  was 
unfurnished  except  for  books,  ranged  in 
crude  bookcases,  tier  upon  tier,  stacked 
here  and  there  in  precarious  piles,  stand- 
ing in  rows  along  the  floor. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  as  he 
offered  me  a cigarette  from  a case  of 
basketwork  silver;  “it  is  not  often  that 
a European  passes  my  house.” 

I shall  not  give  his  name,  or  attempt 
to  disguise  him  with  a fictitious  one;  it 
is  enou^  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
handful  of  real  scholars  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  Polynesian  research. 
I had  read  his  books,  published  long  be- 
fore, and  wondered — more  than  once — 
whether  he  still  lived  and  where  he  hid 
himself.  The  years  of  silence  had  been 
spent  (he  told  me)  in  a comparative 
study  of  the  ocean  dialects,  through 


which  he  hoped  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
Pacific — to  determine  whence  came  the 
brown  and  straight-haired  people  of  the 
islands.  Now,  with  the  material  in 
hand,  he  had  chosen  Ahu  Ahu  as  a place 
of  solitude,  where  he  might  complete  his 
task  of  compilation  undisturbed. 

“On  the  whole,”  he  said,  with  agree- 
able readiness  to  speak  of  his  work,  “I 
am  convinced  that  they  came  from  the 
west.  The  Frenchman’s  theory  that  the 
race  originated  in  New  Zealand,  like  the 
belief  that  they  migrated  westward  from 
the  shores  of  America,  is  more  pictur- 
esque, more  stirring  to  the  imagination; 
but  the  evidence  is  too  vague.  If  one 
investigates  the  possibilities  of  an  east- 
ward migration,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
finds  everywhere  in  the  western  islands 
the  traces  of  their  passage.  Far  out  in 
the  Orient,  in  isolated  groups,  off  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  about  Java  and 
Celebes,  and  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  I can 
show  you  people  of  the  true  Polynesian 
type.  Even  in  such  places,  where  the 
last  migration  must  have  passed  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  scraps  of  evi- 
dence remain — a word,  a curious  cus- 
tom, the  manner  of  carrying  a basket. 
These  things  might  seem  coincidences  if 
the  trail  did  not  grow  warmer  as  one 
travels  east. 

“Though  no  trace  <rf  their  blood  is 
left.  New  Guinea  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a halting  place  in  the  migration. 
Papua  it  is  called,  and  one  finds  the 
word  current  in  Polynesia,  meaning  a 
garden,  a rich  land.  The  natives  of  New 
Guinea  are  as  unlike  the  people  of  the 
eastern  Pacific,  I should  say,  as  the 
average  American  or  Englishman,  and 
yet,  throughout  New  Guinea  there  is  a 
most  curious  cropping  out  of  Polynesian 
words,  pointing  to  a very  ancient  inter- 
course between  the  races.  Consider  the- 
word  for  woman  among  the  Polynesians. 
In  Rarotonga,  it  is  vaine;  in  Tahiti, 
vahine;  in  the  Marquesas,  vehine;  in 
Hawaii,  wahine;  in  Samoa,  fafine.  The 
same  root  runs  through  the  dialects  of 
Papua.  In  Motu,  woman  is  hahine;  in 
Kerepunu,  vavine;  in  Aroma,  habine; 
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and  in  Motumotu  it  is  ua,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  means,  variously, 
female,  seed,  and  rain.  I could  cite  you 
dozens  of  similar  examples.  Now  and 
then  one  comes  across  something  that 
sets  one’s  imagination  to  work  ...  as 
you  must  know,  the  word  for  sun  in  the 
islands  is  ro,  but  in  Tahiti  they  have 
another  word,  mahana.  In  New  Guinea, 
thirty-five  hundred  miles  away,  and 
with  all  Melanesia  between,  the  tribes  of 
the  South  Cape  call  the  sun  mahana. 
What  a puzzle  it  is! 

“Though  it  may  be  the  merest  coin- 
cidence, that  ra  has  a flavor  of  Egypt. 
I wonder  if  there  could  be  a connection? 
I used  to  know  a girl  in  Tahiti  whose 
strange  and  rather  beautiful  name — 
hereditary  as  far  back  as  the  records  of 
her  family  went — was  that  of  a queen  of 
Egypt  who  ruled  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  Christ.  But  I mustn’t  ride 
my  hobby  too  fast. 

“ It  is  a pity  you  can’t  stop  on  Ahu  Ahu 
for  a time — ^there  are  not  many  islands 
so  unspoiled.  I’ve  grown  very  fond  of 
the  place;  I doubt  if  I ever  leave  it  per- 
manently. If  you  are  interested  in 
ghosts,  you  had  better  change  your 
mind.  I have  a fine  collection  here;  the 
house  is  built  on  the  site  of  a tumble- 
down  marae.  There  is  our  white  rooster, 
the  spirit  of  an  old  chief,  which  appears 
during  the  new  moon — ^perfectly  harm- 
less and  friendly,  but  the  people  rather 
dread  him.  Then  we  have  a ghostly  pig. 


very  bad  indeed;  and  a pair  of  malignant 
women,  who  walk  about  at  night  with 
arms  and  long  hair  entwined,  and  are 
suspected  of  ghastly  appetites.  I shall 
not  say  whether  or  not  I have  seen  any 
of  these;  perhaps  it  is  living  too  much 
alone,  but  I am  not  so  skeptical  as  I 
was.  ...” 

It  was  not  easy  to  part  with  such  a 
host,-  but  the  sun  was  low  over  the 
makatea,  and  the  prospect  of  crossing 
the  dikes  among  the  taro  and  scaling 
the  cliff  by  dark  drove  me  at  last  to  take 
reluctant  leave. 

Lamps  were  shining  in  the  village 
when  I returned;  in  some  of  the  houses 
I heard  the  voice  of  the  father,  reading 
aloud  solemnly  from  the  Bible  in  the 
native  tongue;  in  others,  the  people  were 
assembled  to  chant  their  savage  and 
melancholy  hymns.  Tari  was  alone  on 
the  veranda,  smoking  in  his  absent- 
minded  fashion,  and  motioned  me  to  sit 
down  beside  him.  I told  him  how  I had 
spent  the  afternoon.  When  I had 
finished  he  puffed  on  in  silence  for 
a time. 

“It  is  a strange  place,  Ahu  Ahu,”  he 
said  at  last.  “My  mother-in-law  has 
finished  her  prayers,  sung  her  himines, 
and  put  away  the  family  Bible.  Now 
she  has  gone  to  the  house  of  one  of  her 
pals  for  a session  with  old  Rakamoana. 
Like  the  land  itself,  the  people  are  relics 
of  an  elder  time — ^pure  heathen  at 
heart.”  C.  B.  N. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Ben  tapped  the  last  shingle  into 
place,  slipf)ed  bis  hammer  into  a 
pocket  of  his  overalls,  and,  bracing  a 
foot  against  the  chimney,  sprawled, 
with  a sigh. of  contentment,  uj>on  the 
roof  of  his  little  house.  The  lowest 
limb  of  the  great  pine,  luxuriant  with 
fresh  green  and  spicy  tassels,  reached 
across  and  screened  him  from  the  earth 
whereon  Myra,  his  wife,  was  raking. 
By  half  closing  his  eyes  he  could  feel 
himself  cut  off,  high,  alone,  in  a sun- 
warmed,  fragrant  nest.  He  could  feel 
the  faintest  of  breaths  from  the  sea, 
beyond  the  cliff  fields,  stir  in  the  tousled 
masses  of  his  graying  hair,  just  as  it 
stirred  in  the  thick  tassels  that  pointed 
up  from  each  slender  twig.  He  could 
hear  the  whisper  of  it,  running  through 
the  pine,  like  a little  echo  of  the  sea.  His 
eyes,  like  bits  of  the  sky’s  vivid  blue, 
opened  to  the  tree  above  him. 

‘‘You’re  a grand  tree!”  Ben’s  heart, 
exulting,  sang  up  to  it — “and  you’re 
mine!”  His,  each  tiny  bronze-green 
cone,  tight  shut  and  glossy,  like  var- 
nished carvings  in  relief;  his,  each  great 
wooden  blossom  with  the  petals  faintly 
traced  in  dusky  ruddiness.  Once  he 
himself,  before  he  had  taken  up  with 
Myra  and  his  trade  of  carpenter,  back 
in  their  far,  smug,  inland  town,  once 
he,  too,  long  ago,  had  tried  to  carve 
such  things  from  wood. 

He  recalled  how  their  stage  had  swung 
around  a curve  of  the  King’s  highway 
toward  the  village  of  their  destination, 
and  the  great  tree  had  confronted  him, 
towering,  solitary,  in  the  open  fields, 
outsprawled  along  the  sky.  Its  bigness 
was  one  with  the  whole  strange  bigness 
of  this  Californian  coast  between  the 
limitless  barren  ranges  and  that  first 


tremendous  vision  of  the  sea.  And  yet 
it  had  seemed  to  shelter,  so  benignly, 
the  tiny  cottage  beneath  it.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  he  had  felt  as  if  Nature, 
without  descent  from  her  magnificence, 
had  reached  out  to  him  a kindly  hand. 
The  desire,  too  intense  for  adequate 
expression,  to  have  that  tree  for  his 
own,  to  live  beside  and  under,  had 
most  amazingly  coincided  with  Myra’s 
eventual  decision  to  acquire  .the  place 
for  their  new  home. 

“No  sooni^r  did  I get  the  clam  shells 
and  tin  cans  raked  up  out  of  this  soil — 
and  a nice  shiftless  lot  it  proves  the  folks 
you  bought  this  shack  from — than  down 
come  those  messy  pine  needles.”  Myra’s 
voice  rose  as  on  the  crisis  of  accumula- 
tive expostulation. 

“But  it’s  a grand  tree,  ain’t  it, 
Myra?”  From  the  heart  of  each  dark 
shining  needle  cluster  he  saw  how  paler 
yet  more  vivid  life  shot  upward  like 
unlit  candles. 

“It’s  a dirty  tree,  I tell  you,”  said 
Myra,  and  she  said  it  with  energy, 
scorn,  and  reproach. 

Up,  up,  the  shining  needles  pointed, 
vibrant  with  the  mystery  of  life,  merg- 
ing in  velvet  dark  shadow  masses  or 
thrust,  clear  cut,  from  limbs  that  tan- 
gled the  very  sky  within  their  outreach- 
ing.  To  be  sure,  there  were  needles  that 
had  turned  dry  and  brown  on  that  old 
limb  up  yonder.  When  they  fell  they 
made  a deliciously  cnmchy  carpet,  but 
when  you  looked  up  at  them,  novr, 
against  the  sun,  you  could  only  think  of 
life  dissolving  into  golden  dust  and 
silence.  It  occurred  to  him,  however, 
that  the  present  silence  held  an  element 
of  less  dreamy  intensity.  He  turned  on 
his  side  and  peered  cautiously  down,  be- 
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tween  the  interstices  of  his  shield:  His 
surmise  was  correct.  Myra’s  gaze  ex- 
actly transfixed  his  own. 

“I’U  keep  those  needles  raked  up  for 
you,  Myra.  Don’t  you  bother.” 

“You,”  said  Myra,  significantly,  and 
resuming  her  raking  with  redoubled 
vigor,  “have  got  enough  to  do  to  get 
this  place  in  order  before  the  rain  sets 
in — and  a nice  soggy  mess  it  ’ll  make 
under  this  tree.  I ain’t  complaining 
about  this  move,  since  your  health’s 
the  better  for  it,  but  I teH  you  one 
thing,  Ben  Creath,  if  1 got  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  this  outlandish  dago 
country,  I’m  going  to  have  a lawn,  a nice, 
tidy  bit  of  green  that  ’ll  be  a landmark 
of  decency.” 

“I’ll  make  you  a lawn,  Myra.” 

“I  want  to  know  how  you  think 
you’ll  do  it,  with  that  old  tree  messing 
it  up  and  drawing  in  all  the  moisture 
and  cutting  off  the  sun  from  this  front 
yard?  One  thing’s  certain;  anything 
I can’t  and  won’t  stand,  it’s  a moth- 
eaten-looking  lawn.”  She  whirled  sud- 
denly about  with  a tremendous  hiss  and 
gyration  of  her  rake  toward  a stray 
rooster,  already  gallantly  leading  his 
flock  upon  her  prospective  verdure. 
“And,”  she  continued,  flushed  and  cast- 
ing indignant  glances  after  the  agitated 
fowls,  “I’m  going  to  have  that  lawn 
fenced  in.” 

“I’ll  begin  your  fence  first  thing  to- 
morrow.” 

“No.”  Myra  squinted  thoughtfully 
up  at  the  pine.  “That  would  be  foolish. 
You  can  get  at  the  fence  the  day  after. 
To-morrow  you’ll  have  all  you  can  do 
getting  that  scraggly  old  tree  down. 
It,”  she  reflected,  “is  a blessing  that  it 
sort  of  lists  to  the  road.  I suppose,” 
she  mused,  “you  ought  to  grub  the 
roots  out,  too.” 

For  an  instant,  behind  Ben’s  stare, 
there  focused  but  one  concrete  thought : 
never,  in  the  whole  fifteen  years  of  his 
devotion  to  Myra,  had  he  realized  how 
truly  and  energetically  masterful  she 
could  look.  Her  stolid  redundancy 
seemed  to  expand  the  checked  gingham 


she  wore  into  heroic  and  unyielding  pro- 
portions. Her  feet,  in  their  thick  and 
heelless  shoes,  gripped  the  ground,  and 
the  cap,  dragged  close  over  her  sparse 
hair,  against  her  archenemies,  dirt  and 
disorder,  bore  a square  and  upturned 
visorlike  arrangement  that  appallingly 
emphasized  the  thin  and  horizont^ 
rigidity  of  her  upper  lip.  Then  the  full 
significance  of  her  words  surged  in  upon 
him.  He  summoned  speech. 

“Just  what  do  you  think  you’re  talk- 
ing about? ” 

At  the  unprecedented  beUigerency  of 
his  tone,  Myra’s  eyes  revolved  slowly 
from  the  tree  and  around  to  his.  Her 
mouth  opened  slightly. 

“Right  smart  place  you  made  of  this 
here  old  shack,  Mrs.  Creath.”  Their 
rigid  gaze  disjointed  itself  and  turned 
toward  the  road. 

“ It  sure  needs  us  white  folks  to  teach 
them  dagos  how.  Now  ain’t  it  true?” 

“Why” — Ben’s  voice  was  constrained 
by  the  diflSculties  of  speedy  orientation 
— “why,  hello,  Massey!”  he  finished, 
dully.  Massey  was  not  oversubtle,  but 
even  he  felt  a lack  of  glad  welcome.  The 
consciousness  that  Myra,  after  a brief 
nod,  was  already  intent  on  obliterating 
the  huge  marks  of  his  passage  across 
her  raked  soil,  combined  with  the  di£B- 
culty  of  seeing  Ben  closer  without  ob- 
truding thereon,  did  not  lessen  Massey’s 
confusion.  Impelled,  by  the  menace  of 
steely  teeth,  toward  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  side  path,  and  being,  there- 
by, completely  shut  off  from  a view  of 
Ben,  his  attention,  perforce,  focused 
upon  Myra. 

“I  see  you’re  busy,  ma’am,”  he  re- 
sumed, with  propitiatory  intent,  “but 
I got  a proposition  to  make  to  you-all 
that  fits  in  so  fine  with  your  fixing 
up  this  here  place,  it — ^well — it  jest  seems 
like  fate.” 

Myra  surveyed  him  noncommittally. 

“I  know  a party  from  Frisco  building 
one  of  these  here  bungalows  up  in  the 
hills,  and  he’s  got  a fireplace  that  ’ll 
jest  eat  up  all  the  logs  aind  chunks  I 
can  haul  him,  and  they  ain’t  so  easy  to 
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find  round  these  parts.  I had  my  eye 
on  that  thar  old  tree  for  quite  a spell.” 

Myra,  her  rake  at  rest,  vouchsafed 
him  now  a concentrated  interest.  The 
scraping  of  boots  on  the  roof,  that  had 
implied  a leisurely  descent,  had  stopped 
abruptly.  The  very  shadow  of  the 
bough,  which  had  stirred  upon  the 
ground,  seemed  held  in  rigid  attention. 

‘T  was  thinking,”  said  Myra,  resting 
on  her  rake,  but  with  clear,  incisive 
voice,  *‘that  we’d  use  the  wood  our- 
selves.” 

“Why,  you  ’ain’t  got  no  use  for  big 
logs  and  chunks,  ma’am,  and  with  the 
stump  and  maybe  them  roots  grubbed 
out,  why,  it ’d  sure  pay  you  a lot  better 
to  sell.” 

“Maybe  so.”  Myra  nodded  refiec- 
tively.  “What ’d  it  be  worth?” 

“Well,  I calculate  going  fifty-fifty, 
if  I do  the  cutting  and  hauling;  I cal- 
culate, ma’am,  that  it  ought  to  bring 
in  a good  seventy  dollars  between  us.” 

Myra  turned  and  glanced  at  the  pine 
with  a gleam  of  respect.  “Thirty-five 
dollars” — she  raised  her  voice  with  un- 
deniable distinctness,  one  might  even 
have  inferred  a hint  of  cajolement  in 
it — “thirty-five  dollars  would  go  a long 
ways  to  paying  for  a new  stove.  Could 
you  get  at  it  to-morrow,  Mr.  Massey?” 
she  added,  briskly. 

“To-morrow  suits  me  all  right, 
ma’am.”  But,  nevertheless,  Massey 
hesitated.  However  hypnotic  Myra’s 
presence,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  lacking  to  their  agree- 
ment. He  craned  his  head  up  toward 
the  roof. 

“To-morrow  suit  you,  Creath?” 

The  flush  on  his  face  enhanced  by 
the  sunset  crimson,  his  eyes  very  blue 
and  hard,  Ben,  straddling  the  ridge- 
pole now,  loomed  clear  cut  against  the 
sky,  like  the  upper  half  of  a small  and 
wiry  Jovelet  struggling  to  select  from 
among  his  thunders  the  most  devasta- 
ting. Grasping  the  pine  bough  like  a 
bolt  of  wrath,  he  twisted  about,  glaring 
down  at  them.  His  movement  dislodged 
a great  cone  that  went  bounding  from 


the  roof  straight  at  the  desecrating 
enemy  below.  The  scathing  words  he 
was  about  to  summon  became  a note 
of  warning.  The  enemy  leaped,  then 
turned. 

“I’m  surprised,”  said  Massey,  re- 
proachfully, “you  let  that  limb  hang 
over  your  roof.  I’d  ’a’  had  the  whole 
tree  down  first  thing.” 

“Anybody  would,”  cried  Myra,  pas- 
sionately. She  hurled  the  cone  far  into 
the  road.  If  looks  could  have  accom- 
plished it,  the  pine  would  have  been 
shrunk  and  shriveled  away. 

“Well,”  resumed  Massey,  from  the 
road,  “to-morrow  suits  me  all  right, 
Creath.” 

“It  don’t  suit  me,”  shouted  Ben, 
with  all  the  voice  at  his  command,  “to- 
morrow or  any  day.” 

Myra’s  voice  came  cold  and  incisive: 
“You  just  come  around  again  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Massey.” 

The  kitchen  door  slammed  with  a 
reverberation  that  Ben  felt  tingling  up 
through  every  fiber.  The  vigor  of  that 
protestation  seemed  to  prolong  itself 
throughout  the  more  than  ordinary 
tintinnabulation  of  supper  preparations, 
to  reach  up  and  absorb  the  anger  that 
had  been  casting  muttered  imprecations 
after  Massey,  to  reach  out  and  dampen 
the  flaming  protectorate  he  had  felt  to 
a sense  of  baffling  inadequacy  in  him- 
self. The  situation  was  imprecedented. 
Never  before  had  he  desired  anything 
like  this,  save,  perhaps,  in  those  far 
days  when  he  had  desired  and  acquired 
Myra — and  those  seemed  hazy,  dif- 
ferent, anyhow,  less  sustained.  He 
wished  he  hadn’t  to  come  off  the  roof. 
For  a moment  he  considered  crawling 
along  the  friendly  arm  stretched  out  to 
him  and  climbing  up  to  where  the  sun- 
set crimsoned  the  edges  of  its  topmost 
nest. 

“She’s  had  everything  her  way,  al- 
ways,” muttered  Ben.  “This  is  mine. 
You  are  mine.”  His  eyes  were  those  of 
a lover. 

He  chopped  a conciliatory  pile  of 
kindling.  He  pumped  the  tank  to  the 
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limit  of  the  well  bore.  He  wouldn’t  get 
the  second-hand  engine  with  which  he 
had  intended  to  lighten  this  labor.  She 
should  have  her  new  stove.  He  would 
see  that  no  carpet  of  crunchy  pine 
needles  ever  had  a chance  to  spread  it- 
self under  the  tree.  He  would  plant 
her  lawn  and  cunningly  devise  a rock- 
ery where  the  tree  most  shaded  it.  He 
entered  briskly  with  a crashing  of  kin- 
dling into  the  woodbox.  Myra,  with 
rocky  countenance,  immediately  took 
up  the  broom  and  swept,  ostentatiously, 
around  the  box.  The  subtle  placations 
he  had  planned  to  introduce  oozed  into 
the  silence.  The  unusual  excellence  of 
her  always  excellent  suppers  filled  him 
with  an  irritating  sense  of  guilt.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  established  privi- 
lege of  smoking  one  pipe  on  the  porch 
after  supper. 

It  was  a night  of  stars,  sheer,  glitter- 
ing silver.  The  heavens  seemed  to  reel 
with  them  as  Ben  raised  his  eyes,  in  a 
wonder  too  deep  to  sustain;  but  seen 
through  his  tree  those  stars  came  closer, 
warmer,  more  friendly;  a Christmas 
tree  now,  the  pine;  hi%^et  free  to  all 
the  earth.  His  momentary  reverie  was 
broken  by  the  creaking  of  the  board 
under  Myra’s  rocker;  he  had  a feeling 
that  she  got  up  to  peer  out  at  him  from 
behind  the  curtain.  She  was  always 
fidgeting  when  he  sat  out  there.  It  was 
a sort  of  resentment,  he  supposed, 
against  what  she  could  not  share  with 
him.  Why  couldn’t  she  share  it  all; 
just  naturally  feel  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  her  stand  against  his  tree? 
As  he  stared  at  it  now  it  seemed  to  grow 
larger,  darker,  to  fill  the  night  with  an 
all-encompassing  and  mysterious  love- 
liness that  made  him  long,  like  a prayer, 
to  reach  out  with  it,  beyond  it  and  him- 
self. And  then  his  glance  shifted  to 
the  star,  just  beside  it,  that  sparkled 
like  the  little  diamond  he  had  given 
Myra  long  ago. 

‘‘Myra!”  He  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  opened  the  door.  “Come,  see 
how  fine!” 

She  was  darning  the  sleeve  of  his  old 


.sweater.  “I’ve  no  time  to  moon,”  she 
said,  briefly. 

He  slammed  the  door.  His  pipe  was 
out.  He  stared  out  into  the  night,  de- 
fiantly endeavoring  to  get  back  into 
that  lovely  mood.  But  the  night  had 
turned  to  a lonely  chill.  Only  across 
in  the  opposite  fields  did  a warm  spot 
glow.  Some  one  was  camping  there. 
He  could  see  a figure  like  some  slim 
boy’s,  outlined  against  the  leaping  fire. 
He  sighed,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  and,  wiping  his  feet  carefully  on 
the  sack  before  the  door,  went  in. 

“You  going  to  put  up  that  fence  to- 
day?” Myra  called  from  the  kitchen 
doorway,  but  he  pretended  not  to  hear. 
He  concentrated  on  keeping  his  whistle 
brisk  and  buoyant  as  he  got  out  his 
shovel  and  some  posts  from  the  shed. 
He  knew  it  S9unded  hollow  and  that 
his  businesslike  squinting  up  at  the 
shifting  rain  clouds  was  overdone. 

“I  got  to  go  into  town  to-morrow  for 
more  lumber,”  he  remarked,  as  to  whom 
it  might  concern.  He  stood  uncertain 
for  a moment,  considering  where  he 
should  begin  the  fence.  Should  he  march 
boldly  to  the  front  and  place  a defiant 
post  on  either  side  of  the  tree,  or  should 
he  just  commence  at  the  farthest  comer 
of  his  survey  and  lead  steadily  up  apd 
around  it? 

“You  going  to  put  up  that  fence  to- 
day?” Myra  repeated  her  inquiry  as 
if  none  of  these  phenomena  had  oc- 
curred. He  wondered  if  anything  in 
the  world  was  worth  this  sense  of  con- 
flict and  the  day’s  doomed  crisis.  He 
glanced  up  at  its  cause,  dappled  with 
the  radiance  and  shadow  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  felt  a traitor  at  the  thought. 

“I  am,”  said  Ben.  “Then  you  won’t 
have  any  more  bother  with  chickens,” 
he  added,  weakly. 

“You’re  going  to  put  up  that  fence 
before  that  tree  comes  down?”  Myra 
insisted,  striding  into  the  yard  and 
placing  her  hands  stifl3y  on  her  hips. 

“Long  before,”  said  Ben,  firm  and 
miserable. 
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“I  wonder,”  inquired  a young  and 
buoyant  voice,  “if  you’d  let  me  have 
some  water?  ” 

She*  was  slim  and  rather  boyish- 
looking  with  her  uncovered  and  shining 
hair.  The  effect  was  enhanced  by  the 
trousers  and  puttees  she  wore,  although 
somewhat  modified  by  the  queer  gar- 
ment of  tawny  silk  that  hung  to  her 
hips,  loosely  belted  and  in  cut  not  unlike 
one  of  Ben’s  nightshirts.  The  quick 
and  slightly  nervous  glance  which  Myra 
directed  from  this  outlandishly  garbed, 
yet  possibly  attractive,  apparition  to- 
ward Ben  suggested  a mind  confused 
by  the  persistency  of  his  divergence 
from  herself,  yet  quite  sufficiently  alert 
to  warn  him  against,  or,  perchance,  pro- 
tect him  from,  any  further  divergence. 
However,  there  lurked  in  Ben’s  eyes 
nothing  more  alarming  than  the  pleas- 
ant, albeit  somewhat  wistful,  attentive- 
ness he  customarily  bestowed  upon 
strangers. 

“I’m  camping  across  from  you  in  the 
fields  until  to-morrow.  I sleep  in  my 
car.  It’s  perfectly  weatherproof.  I’m 
on  my  way  to  join  friends  down  the 
coast.  My  name’s  Sonia  Garthewaithe. 
I’m  a painter — and  there  you  are.”  As 
one  who  had  triumphantly  forestalled 
all  boresome  inquiries,  Sonia  offered  a 
smile  to  Myra;  encountering  but  a non- 
committal stare,  that  smile  radiated  on- 
ward to  Ben.  Thereupon  Myra  sug- 
gested briskly  that  he  fill  the  lady’s 
water  bottle. 

“ Goodness  knows  there’s  enough 
needs  painting  round  here,”  said  Myra, 
“but  I can’t  see  how  you’ll  make  any- 
thing out  of  it.  They’re  mostly  a poor, 
shiftless  lot  of  dagos,  and  the  coat  of 
whitewash  that  their  grandfathers  put 
on  is  good  enough  for  them.  My  hus- 
band’s going  to  paint  this  house  himself 
when  he  gets  round  to  it.  You  look  like 
it  paid  you,  but  there  ain’t  a bit  of  use 
for  you  here.” 

Sonia  stared,  then  laughed.  “ Oh,  I see. 
I should  have  said  I was  an  artist;  but 
I’m  really  awfully  modest,  you  know.” 

As  a cat,  when  confronted  by  phe- 


nomena beyond  its  comprehension,  main 
tains  the  show  of  dignity  by  ever#  so 
slight  a drooping  of  its  upper  eyelids, 
so  Myra  now  encountered  this  explan- 
ation. But  behind  those  lids  passed 
vague  recollections  of  cinema  contacts, 
of  queer  studio  doings,  of  vampishness, 
cigarettes,  of  garments  not  unlike  Ben’s 
nightshirts.  She  turned  a more  vivid 
glance  upon  Ben’s  activities  at  the 
pump. 

“Maybe  the  lady’s  in  a hurry,”  she 
suggested. 

“Oh,  I am,”  cried  Sonia*  eagerly. 
“I’m  wild  to  begin  work.  I wish  I 
could  stay  on  longer,  but  I’ll  have  one 
glorious  day  at  least.  You  don’t  think 
it  ’ll  rain?”  she  implored. 

“I  do,”  said  Myra. 

“Maybe  it  won’t,”  volimteered  Ben, 
kind  and  hopeful. 

^‘You  lucky  people,”  sighed  Sonia, 
but  she  sighed  toward  Ben,  “ to  live  right 
here.  I wonder  if  you  didn’t  choose 
this  spot  for  the  very  reason  I did.” 

“Water,  for  one  thing,”  suggested 
Myra. 

Sonia  laughed.  “No,  but  really.” 
She  raised  her  vivid,  face  to  the  tree. 
She  took  a few  steps  toward  it,  turned, 
and  looked  back  at  Ben.  “Did  you,  too, 
see  it  first  as  you  came  round  the  curve 
of  the  highway?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ben.  He  left  her  canteen 
and  moved  slowly  toward  her  with 
shining  eyes. 

“Did  you  feel  the  confusing  bigness 
of  everything  and  then  how  that  glorious 
old  thing  just  seemed  to  suddenly  leap 
out  and  bring  it  all  together  and  hold 
it  out  to  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ben. 

Regardless  of  the  raked  soil,  she 
walked  toward  the  tree,  Ben  following. 
They  wandered  out  into  the  road  and 
she  began  backing  off,  making  funnels 
of  her  half-closed  hands. 

“You  think  I’m  crazy?”  she  broke 
off,  as  if  suddenly  aware  of  him  beside 
her.  She  looked  at  him  intently  and 
then  smiled  again.  “No.  You  don’t 
think  so  at  all,  do  you?” 
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‘‘You  want  your  water,  miss?” 

They  turned  with  a mutual  start. 
Ben  leaped  to  bring  it  to  her.  Myra 
stalked  into  the  kitchen.  The  screen 
door  slammed. 

“Well” — Sonia  waved  her  hand  at 
him” — “you’re  liable  to  see  me  prowl- 
ing round  here  all  day.” 

Ben  stared  after  her.  Then  he  stared 
up  at  his  tree.  Suddenly  he  began  to 
whistle.  It  was  no  half-hearted  at- 
tempt this  time.  He  caught  up  bis 
shovel  and  began  ardently  to  dig  post 
holes  right  where  he  stood  beside  it. 

Sonia  prowled,  and  at  last  settled 
herself  in  a field  beside  the  road. 

Of  classic  myths  encountered,  some 
thirty  years  before,  at  high  school;  of 
goddesses  descending  to  protect  man 
against  the  powers  of  darkness;  of  slim 
dryads  that  dwelt  in  trees;  of  alUes, 
swift-sprung  to  succor,  on  dubious  bat- 
tlefields— something  of  all  this  occurred 
to  Ben.  Certainly  he  did  not  dwell 
upon  her  as  mere  woman.  He  wanted 
to  go  over  and  see  what  she  was  doing. 
He  glanced  back  at  the  house  and  hesi- 
tated. The  silence  within  seemed  to 
wait  and  store  up,  ominous  as  the  storm 
clouds  banking  on  the  horizon.  The 
great  pine  towered  over  him  in  a sort 
of  suspended  breathlessness.  But  two 
horses  loose  in  the  fields  were  begin- 
ning to  prance  with  lifted  heads  and 
shaking  manes.  It  seemed  to  him  they 
might  disturb  her.  He  went  toward 
them,  picking  up  clods  of  earth  and 
driving  them  farther  away. 

Sonia  looked  up  with  a smile.  “Why 
must  you  put  a fence  around  it?” 

Why  indeed!  It  seemed  to  him  a 
ridiculous  thing.  He  stood  by  her, 
silently  watching.  He  didn’t  under- 
stand the  thing  she  was  doing,  but  he 
did  understand  that  the  way  her  eyes 
rested  on  his  tree,  in  quick  and  eager 
absorption,  was  so  much  homage  to  its 
beauty,  so  much  justification  of  his  own 
protectorate.  The  way  her  deft  fingers 
spread  color  and  light  and  shadow  on 
the  pad  before  her  fired  his  imagination 
with  a sense  of  the  way  he,  too,  would 


like  to  plunge  in  and  express  some  in« 
tensity  of  service. 

“And  there’s  the  little  shack,  just 
as  real!”  he  cried,  delightedly. 

“No,”  said  Sonia,  thoughtfully,  “Fm 
not  going  to  need  the  Httle  house,  after 
all.  There’s  nothing  but  the  tree  and 
the  wind  and  the  storm  clouds”;  and 
with  a stroke  of  her  brush  the  little 
house  was  gone. 

He  was  puzzled  by  the  momentary 
dismay  he  felt,  for,  after  all,  he  had 
never  quite  detached  his  tree  from  the 
lowly  roof  it  sheltered,  but  the  boldness 
of  her  concept  intrigued  him. 

“See  how  its  shadow  masses  against 
the  sky,  seems  to  hold  the  form  of  those 
dark  clouds  over  it.  And  the  wind — 
other  trees,  like  that  row  of  planted 
blue  gums,  over  behind  my  car,  they 
fuss  and  writhe  and  torture  themselves 
with  every  gust.  But  not  this  tree — 
for  all  its  fluffy  tassels.  Why,  this  tree 
just  loves  the  wind,  it  doesn’t  even  fight 
it — it  just  holds  it,  through  the  years, 
till  every  great,  twisted  limb  is  like  the 
wind  itself,  caught  and  made  visible — ” 
She  stopped  abruptly,  her  vivid  eyes 
upraised.  “I  love  that  tree,”  she  said, 
solemnly. 

“So  do  I.”  Ben’s  voice  was  tense,  his 
face,  too,  upturned.  He  had  a vague 
impression  that  Myra  was  calling  him 
from  their  doorway,  but  he  did  not  turn. 

“And  when  it  has  to  go,”  said  Sonia, 
working  furiously  now,  “it  will  go  with 
the  wind.” 

“No  other  way,”  cried  Ben,  with 
fervor.  This  t'me  there  was  no  mis- 
taking Myra’s  summons. 

Gray  flannel  was  spread  over  the 
sitting-room  table.  The  sewing  machine 
was  cpen. 

“If  you  ain’t  too  busy,”  said  Myra, 
“and  nightshirts  being  in  style,  maybe 
you’ll  kindly  spare  me  a moment  to  fit 
your  new  ones.” 

She  yanked  one  of  those  cut-and- 
pinned  garments  down  over  his  head. 
His  thoughts,  still  daring  the  elements, 
seemed  stifled  as  in  a sudden  airless 
sack.  His  arms  struggled  wildly  for 
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outlets.  Pins  drew  from  him  subdued 
‘‘ouches”  and  “doggone  its.”  His  face 
emerged,  hot  with  rebellion  inadequate- 
ly expressible,  before  the  obvious  fact 
that  she  was  doing  him  a service. 

“Why  can’t  you  fit  ’em  by  the  old 
ones?”  he  muttered.  His  eyes  sought 
the  window  that  dp>ened  on  the  field 
where  Sonia  worked.  He  was  twitched 
about  toward  the  one  that  faced  down 
the  road.  The  thought  of  Massey’s 
doomed  advent  suddenly  surged  up 
again  within  him.  Suppose  Massey 
should  come  while  he  was  caught  in 
this  hideous  bondage.  What  masterly, 
final,  decisive  dignity  could  he  summon 
to  confront  him?  The  idea  sent  him 
into  a silent  panic.  Had  she  the  dia- 
bolical intention  of  so  holding  him  till 
Massey  did  come?  Myra  removed  some 
pins  from  her  mouth  and  picked  up  the 
scissors. 

“You’re  always  fussing  about  the 
neckbands  being  too  tight.  I want 
these  to  be  real  comfortable  for  you.” 
Their  eyes  avoided  meeting.  The  scis- 
sors crunched  coldly,  trimming  about 
his  throat  and  making  him  wince.  He 
thought  vaguely  of  Delilah. 

The  wind  was  increasing  in  force.  A 
human  form  could  undoubtedly  be  seen 
detaching  itself  from  the  village  and 
coming  up  the  road.  It  was  growing  so 
dusky  he  couldn’t  be  sure,  but  it  looked 
like  Massey’s  slouching  gait.  Let  him 
but  get  at  Massey  first,  alone  and  un- 
encumbered. Fierce  and  final  phrases 
framed  themselves  on  his  lips.  He 
struggled  for  a moment,  emerged,  and 
bolted  out  into  the  road.  Sonia’s  eager 
voice  came  to  him  on  the  wind.  The 
first  big  drops  of  rain  hit  his  face  like 
exhilarant  lashes.  He  wheeled  and  ran 
to  her.  She  had  caught  up  her  sketch 
and  was  waving  it. 

“I  have  it,”  she  cried,  triumphantly. 
“Now  I can’t  ever  lose  it!”  and  held  it 
to  her  as  the  rain  descended.  He 
snatched  at  her  easel  and  folding  stool, 
cavorting  before  the  gale.  He  shouted 
to  her  to  come  on,  and  her  answering 
breathless  laughter  joined  with  his  as 


they  fled  across  to  the  house.  He  had 
a glimpse  of  Massey  down  the  road, 
standing,  hunched  and  hesitant,  and 
then  beginning  to  run  grotesquely  back; 
of  Myra,  retreating  up  the  path  before 
the  downpoup  with  equally  grotesque 
deliberation. 

Twice  Ben  dashed  across  to  the  shed, 
pouring  wood  into  the  box  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  the  noise  of  it  dimmed  the 
elemental  uproar.  His  feet  tracked  mud 
and  water  masterfully  across  the  floor. 
He  didn’t  care!  He  didn’t  care!  He 
brushed  by  Myra,  standing,  with  pale 
hard  face,  in  the  kitchen,  and,  wth  his 
hat  still  hung  recklessly  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  went  over  tq  the  window  of 
the  living  room,  where  Sonia  stood. 

The  storm  beat  in  with  the  gathering 
dark.  Myra  removed^ her  gaze  from 
their  motionless  figures  long  enough  to 
light  the  kitchen  lamp.  She  brought  it 
into  the  living  room  and  set  it  down  on 
the  table.  She  suggested  that  Ben  draw 
the  curtains.  Her  suggestion  was  ig- 
nored. Ben’s  gaze  and  Sonia’s  strained, 
through  the  streaming  pane  to  the  tree. 
Out  of  the  noise  of  rattling  casements 
and  banging  screen  doors,  the  rush  of 
the  gale  and  the  roar  of  distant  surf,  the 
downpour  beating  on  roof  and  windows, 
it,  alone,  seemed  to  stand,  calm,  assured, 
and  motionless,  save  for  the  quiet  rhyth- 
mic lift  and  fall  of  its  boughs.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  Sonia.  His  eyes  met  hers. 
As  two  who  mutually  remember  and  pos- 
sess, they  smiled.  He  could  not  have 
told  whether  Myra’s  shrill  outcry  or  the 
splintering  crash  that  jarred  the  house 
came  first. 

“ Now  what’d  I tell  you?”  Myra’s 
wail  seemed  compound  of  triumph  and 
dismay. 

He  stared  from  the  jagged  opening  in 
the  roof  of  the  porch  to  the  broken  step 
with  the  limb  flung  down  across  it.  He 
was  conscious  of  a sudden  lull,  of  a pale 
moon  slipping  in  and  out  of  flying 
clouds,  of  a bewildering  sense  of  treach- 
ery. 1 hen  Sonia’s  voice  came  from  the 
garden  path. 

“It  won’t  spoil  it  a bit,”  she  cried. 
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reassuringly.  “What’s  a dead  limb, 
more  or  less,  to  a grand  old  beauty  like 
that!”  She  turned  back  to  Myra, 
standing  just  within  the  doorway. 

“It  was  good  of  it,  though,  not  to 
come  down  on  our  heads,  wasn’t  it?” 
and  she  laughed. 

Myra,  looking  down  at  her  through 
half-closed  eyelids,  did  not  reply. 

“ Well  ” — Sonia  seemed  perplexed — 
“I’d  better  run  on  now.” 

Still  Myra  looked  silently  down  at 
her. 

Ben  hesitated  a moment  between 
them.  “I’ll  take  you  across,”  he  said, 
mechanically. 

Sonia  refused.  Her  voice  sounded 
cold  and  far  away  to  him.  He  wandered 
after  her  as  far  as  the  road,  and  watched 
her  drifting  across  the  fields  in  the  pale 
night.  He  glanced  at  the  tree  as  he 
turned  back.  It  looked  like  something 
he  had  seen  in  the  theater,  long  ago, 
cut  out  of  painted  cardboard.  Even  the 
torn  porch  looked  unreal,  theatrical. 
Myra’s  form  looming  against  the  lamp- 
light beyond  the  open  door  seemed  the 
only  reality. 

“Look  at  it!  How  glorious!  How 
lovely!”  She  minced  her  words  atro- 
ciously. “Ain’t  it  just  too  good  of  it  not 
to  come  down  on  our  heads!” 

Ben  came  in  and  shut  the  door. 

“Under  my  roof!”  Her  voice  trem- 
bled slightly.  “Under  my  very  own 
roof!” 

“ ‘ Over,’  she  means,”  thought  Ben, 
and  slung  his  hat  on  the  table. 

“ You  yourself  brought  her  in,  imder 
my  roof!” 

Ben  turned,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes 
wide,  bewildered,  on  hers. 

“I’ve  seen  your  grinnings  and  whis- 
perings together !”  Her  voice  rose  higher 
and  sharper,  as  if  she  lashed  with  it  both 
at  herselJf  and  him.  “You  set  yourself 
against  me  along  with  that  tree,  and  now 
you  use  it — yes,  you  use  it  as  a cover — 
for  that  woman,  wandering  round,  pick- 
ing up — what  she  can  find!” 

The  couch  was  just  behind  him.  He 
sat  down  on  it.  He  was  conscious  of  a 


sense  of  sickening  collapse  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  his  stomal.  Myra  looked 
at  him  for  a moment  huddled  there,  el- 
bows on  knees,  face  pressed  within  the 
angle  of  his  hands. 

“Very  well,”  she  muttered,  “let  her 
be.”  She  turned  away  to  the  window, 
frowning  out  a moment,  and  then 
wheeled  again  upon  him. 

“ But  just  you  look  at  what  you’ve  set 
above  me — ^me,  a living  woman  who 
hasn’t  one  thought  above  you  and  doing 
for  you.  Just  you  look  at  that  danger- 
ous, dirty,  interfering  old  tree  that 
means  more  ’n  me  or  my  wishes  to  you.” 

Ben  half  lifted  his  head.  No — no, 
Myra,”  he  murmured,  “that  ain’t  true. 
You  just  don’t  understand.” 

“Prove  it,  then;  prove  it,  if  it  ain’t 
true.” 

Ben  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 
Beyond  the  torn  porch  and  the  torn-off 
limb  the  tree  filled  the  night,  like  a thing 
that  was  neither  alive  nor  dead,  yet 
challenged  him  with  an  obstinacy  tight 
as  the  line  into  which  his  lips  now  stif- 
fened. He  slammed  the  door  shut  again. 

“I’m  damned  if  it  ever  comes  down!” 
he  said,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
current  like  hate  had  shot  straight  from 
out  his  eyes  across  to  hers.  He  turned 
and  threw  himself  face  downward  on  the 
couch. 

“Then  it  is  true,”  said  Myra,  in  a hol- 
low voice.  Her  eyes  moved  aim- 
lessly from  him  and  about  the  room. 
They  focused  eventually  on  the  dirt  that 
had  been  tracked  in  upon  her  immacu- 
late floor.  At  that  stirring  sight  she 
seemed  galvanized  into  renewed  self- 
confidence.  She  snatched  up  a broom 
from  the  kitchen  and,  oi>ening  the  door, 
swept  the  invasion  back  and  into  the 
outer  debris.  She  stood  for  a moment, 
her  face  uptiu*ned  to  the  tree,  her  broom 
aloft  and  firm  in  a hand  that  shook  as 
with  the  intensity  of  a silent  oath. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  aloud,  as  she 
came  in.  “Then  it’s  settled  at  last. 
You  hear?” 

Ben  dragged  a cushion  down  against 
his  head. 
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She  picked  up  the  lamp  and  strode 
toward  the  bedroom  as  one  whose  course 
has  been  inevitably  determined,  come 
weal,  come  woe.  The  bedroom  door 
clicked  shut.  In  a little  while  it  opened. 

You’ll  take  cold  there,  won’t  you?” 

Ben  did  not  answer. 

“Ain’t  you  coming  to  bed?” 

He  let  her  think  that  he  slept.  But  he 
was  too  cold  to  sleep.  He  could  only  lie 
there  in  the  confused  dark  with  a sense 
of  something  that  had  been  loved,  be- 
traying and  betrayed,  flinging  beauty 
away  from  it,  bit  by  bit,  yet  standing 
forever  firm  and  menacing  overhead. 
And  then  that  sense  merged  into  one  of 
deep  and  baffling  inadequacy  in  himself, 
for,  to  an  accompaniment'  of  stealthily 
creaking  boards,  something  drew  near 
and  closer,  stooped  over  him  with 
hushed  breathing.  He  was  no  longer 
cold,  but  pinioned,  as  in  a comforter 
tucked  firi^y  about  him  by  efflcient 
hands.  They  loosened  one  of  his  boots, 
then  the  other,  and  weakly  and  mis- 
erably something  within  him  inaudibly 
responded,  “I  wish  it  had  come  down  in 
the  storm!” 

He  would  take  the  stage  into  San  Luis 
and  come  back  on  the  truck  that  night 
with  his  lumber.  The  stage  wasn’t  due 
for  some  time'  at  the  crossroads,  but 
rather  than  hang  about  in  the  dumb 
unhappiness  of  the  house  he  would  walk 
to  meet  it.  He  did  not  so  much  as 
glance  at  the  tree,  but  went  through  its 
shadow  and  up  the  road  with  his  shoul- 
ders hunched  and  his  hat  pulled  low.  He 
pretended  a cynical  indifference  to  the 
consciousness  of  a world  refreshed  after 
night  and  storm,  to  green  fields  and 
fragrant  earth  and  the  excited  twittering 
and  fluttering  of  birds.  But  as  he  turned 
into  the  highway  he  realized  that  his 
pace  had  become  hardly  consistent  with 
studied  gloom. 

“I  wish  I could  go  on  and  on  and 
never  come  back,” 

He  reached  the  curve  where  the  high- 
way swung  out  again  and  lost  itself  in 
tremendous  sweeps  of  barren  ranges  and 


vast  panoramas  of  earth  and  sea  and 
sky.  He  halted  before  the  appalling 
ma^ificence  of  that  loneliness.  Instead 
of  going  on  and  on,  he  stopped  and  for 
the  first  time  looked  back  at  his  tree. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  sat  down  on  fee 
roadside  to  look  at  it. 

He  saw  it  in  sunlight  that  came  as 
through  clear  crystal,  aloof  and  waiting 
in  a golden  morning  stillness.  Never  had 
it  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  deep  sunk  and 
high  in  peace.  Never  had  it  seemed  so 
far  removed  from  him  and  yet  never  so 
near,  as  if,  somehow,  nothing  had  mat 
tered,  not  even  his  own  lack  of  faith. 

The  smoke  from  Sonia’s  camp  fire 
spiraled  faintly  across  t^e  sky  to  it.  She 
would  be  gone  when  he  returned.  He 
didn’t  care.  She  had  swept  the  house 
away  and  placed  the  tree  lonely  in 
clouds  and  storm.  But  if  he  could  paint, 
it  was  so  he  would  paint  it,  so  he  would 
keep  it,  as  he  saw  it  now,  like  a sense  of 
peace  and  all  lovely  things,  waiting  to 
spread  from  over  the  little  house  across 
to  him.  And  again  the  old  longing  to 
somehow  express  intensely  all  of' these 
things  came  upon  him. 

He  started  up  to  look  for  his  stage,  but 
it  was  not  yet  in  sight.  He  sat  down 
again._  If  only  he  might  so  wait  there 
for  a long,  long  time,  just  as  the  tree, 
too,  seemed  waiting  patiently. 

Suddenly  Myra  came  out  of  the  house. 
He  could  hear  the  faint  slam  of  the 
kitchen  door.  She  also  seemed  to  be 
looking  up  at  the  tree.  The  old  turban 
that  she  crammed  down  upon  her  head, 
like  a helmet,  when  she  went  to  the 
Village  marketing,  was  but  a tiny  speck 
in  the  landscape,  yet  all  the  quiet  splen- 
dor seemed  to  recede  before  its  one  in- 
sistent note  of  black,  and  all  the  ugly 
discord  to  draw  closer  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. If  he  could  only  shout  aloud  to  her 
to  come  up  there  and  share  it.  He 
watched,  fascinated,  her  tiny,  black- 
helmeted  figure  stride  up  the  road  toward 
the  village  and  disapp)ear.  But  the 
dread  of  his  inevitable  return  did  not 
disappear. 

Suppose  the  storm  had  taken  it?  He 
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tried  his  best  to  visualize  it  gone.  He 
tried  very  hard,  but  he  could  get  no 
further  than  the  sense  of  a lonely  place 
against  the  sky.  And  then,  as  he  gazed 
up  into  that  vacancy,  a strange  thing 
happened.  It  seemed  no  longer  so 
lonely.  Across  it,  faint  but  persistent, 
real  as  the  delicate  films  that  trailed  and 
spiraled  against  the  clear  blue  from 
^nia’s  fire,  there  drifted  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  the  beauty  his  tree  had  given 
him,  and  somehow  only  the  beauty. 

“Now  I can’t  lose  it,  ever!”  He 
turned  his  head,  startled,  as  if  he  had 
heard  her  voice  again.  “Now  I can’t 
lose  it,  ever,”  she  had  cried  out,  waving 
her  sketch  triumphant  to  the  coming 
storm.  Suppose  the  storm  had  taken  it? 
Is  that  what  she  had  meant?  She  was 
going  away.  She  would  see  it  no  more, 
but  .still,  because  of  what  it  had  given 
her,  of  what  she  had  got  out  of  it,  some- 
how, she  couldn’t  ever  really  lose  it. 
And  he?  In  his  heart,  or  wherever  it  was 
you  kept  things  like  that,  could  he  ever 
really  lose  it  ? Even  supposing  the  storm 
had  taken  it — even  supposing — 

The  stage  was  late,  but  it  was  there,  a 
large  and  rattling  automobile  shrieking 
like  an  unwieldy  old  demon  because  of 
the  time  it  had  lost.  Alone  on  the  back 
seat,  too  short  to  adequately  brace  his 
feet  against  the  flooring,  Uke  some  help- 
less atom  in  the  rush  of  fate,  he  was 
bounced  and  twisted  and  flung  from 
side  to  side  and  with  a final  jerk  dropped 
back  into  his  comer  as  it  stopped  before 
the  post  office  to  pick  up  the  mail. 

Myra  did  not,  or  pretended  not,  to  see 
him.  She  was  going  toward  their  home, 
but  she  passed  as  seemingly  oblivious  of 
his  presence  near  her  as  if  she  were  a 
stranger.  She  trudged  along  energet- 
ically, head  up,  but  under  her  crammed- 
down  helmet  he  could  now  see  her  face. 
At  the  vile  unhappiness  upon  it  his 
heart  seemed  to  miss  a beat.  He  craned 
his  neck  about  to  the  window  in  the  rear 
of  the  car.  He  could  no  longer  see  her 
face,  but  all  the  memories  of  her  small, 
imyielding  cares  for  him  seemed  to  trail 
out  and  back  from  her  and  invade  him. 
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If  his  heart  had  skipped  a beat  it  made 
up  for  it  now. 

The  mail  bag  was  in  and  the  driver. 
He  was  jounced  back  into  his  comer 
on.  In  a moment  they  would  pass 
Massey’s  house  up  the  main  street.  He 
clutched  at  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front 
of  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  nothing 
mattered  now  but  to  keep  himself 
steady.  The  voice  in  which  he  ordered 
the  driver  to  stop  was  steady  enough, 
and  the  leap  that  he  made  to  the  road, 
before  they  had  quite  stopped,  was 
nicely  calculated;  but  at  the  sight  of 
Massey  grinding  an  ax  in  the  yard  steadi- 
ness seemed  to  ooze  from  him.  He  looked 
back.  Above  the  village  the  tree  lifted 
its  branches  like  a comrade’s  arms  signal- 
ing treachery,  imploring  nothing  but  life. 

The  driver  turned,  impatient.  Massey 
had  come  to  his  fence.  “What  say, 
Creath?  Can’t  hear  you.”  Massey 
came  out  to  the  road. 

“ You  deaf?”  shouted  Ben.  “ I said  if 
you  want  that  tree  you  got  to  get  at  it 
this  morning.  You  got  to  get  it  down 
before  I come  home.  You  hear?”  And 
then  he  had  need  of  whatever  masterful 
arrangements  he  could  summon  to  con- 
front the  silence  of  a .sky  and  world 
grown  vacant  and  hollow,  for  Massey 
grinned  at  him  and  drawled: 

“Well,  now,  Creath,  you  needn’t  have 
bothered  to  stop.  Your  old  woman’s 
just  been  over  and  give  me  those  i-den- 
tical  orders  herself.” 

Sonia,  swinging  her  car  leisurely  out 
of  the  fields  and  into  the  road  before  the 
Creath  place,  leaped  suddenly  out  of  her 
mood  of  pleasant  abstraction  and  her 
car.  To  the  astonished  Massey  it  was  as 
if  a being  of  flame  and  wrath  had  sprung 
straight  out  of  the  earth  upon  him.  His 
arm,  suspended  on  the  upcurve  of  a 
blow,  flexed  and  came  dowm. 

“You  miserable  man,  you ! What  you 
doing  to  that  tree?” 

“Well,  miss,”  and  his  intonation  was 
somewhat  sarcastic,  “I’m  aiming  now  so 
as  it  ’ll  hit  the  road  and  nothing  else.” 

But  Sonia  was  already  past  him. 
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“Oh,  Mrs.  Creath,  see  what  he’s  doing! 
Don’t  you  see  what  he’s  doing?” 

Her  implication  as  to  Myra’s  unaware- 
ness of  the  outrage  appeared  justified  by 
the  intensity  of  the  latter’s  occupation. 
She  seemed  oblivious  to  all  but  a very 
present  need  of  concentrating  to  herself 
the  potentialities  of  a wrecking  crew. 
She  had  stacked  the  splintered  relics  of 
porch  and  steps  for  speedy  removal;  she 
had  whacked  off  the  useless  twigs  and 
tassels  of  the  fallen  limb  and  was,  as 
Sonia  cried  out  to  her,  striding  with 
arms  and  apron  full,  to  dump  them  on  to 
the  pile  in  the  road  for  burning.  Her 
face  above  that  burden  was  distorted  as 
if,  without  that  pressure  of  haste  and 
frantic  activity,  she  would  be  lost  in- 
deed. She  perspired,  she  panted,  her 
hair  was  in  wisps  of  wild  disorder.  She 
flung  out  her  brush. 

“Where’s  Mr.  Creath?”  demanded 
Sonia. 

Myra  turned  on  the  limb  itself  now 
and  began  tugging  and  dragging  at  it. 

“You  tell  me!”  Sonia,  stamping  her 
foot,  looked  from  Myra  to  Massey.  The 
latter  leaned  his  ax  against  the  tree  and 
reached  for  his  plug. 

“Gone  about  his  business,”  said 
Myra,  suddenly,  without  looking  around. 

“ I knew  it !”  cried  Sonia.  “ I knew  he 
must  be  away.”  Color  rivaling  Myra’s 
flooded  her  face;  her  voice  rose  high  and 
quivering.  “ I knew  he’d  never  consent. 
He  just  couldn’t.  Why,  that  tree’s  the 
dearest,  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  him; 
it’s  just  like  part  of  him,  he  loves  it  so. 
Of  course  he  hasn’t  consented — he 
couldn’t.  He — You  re — ” Sonia, 
battling  for  the  tree,  for  Ben,  for  ade- 
quate words,  glared  at  Myra  through 
tears  of  indignation. 

“Mr.  Massey,”  shrilled  Myra,  “if 
you’re  going  to  finish  your  job  to-day  I’ll 
thank  you  to  keep  at  it.” 

Massey  leisurely  picked  up  his  ax. 

“You  don’t  ne^  to  worry,  miss,”  he 
assured  Sonia.  “It’s  all  right,”  and  he 
gave  the  tree  another  whack. 

Sonia  advanced.  She  flung  her  arms 
about  it. 


“Sure  it’s  all  right,”  he  drawled,  de- 
sisting, perforce.  “There’s  nothing  to 
get  so  het  up  about.  Creath  stopped  off 
this  morning  and  made  the  deal  hims^ 
with  me,  so  if  you’ll  jest  move  yourself, 
miss — ” 

A hand  shot  out  from  behind  them. 
Massey  whirled,  or  was  whirled,  about. 

“Just  repeat  that,  Massey.” 

Rather  wild  himself  now,  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair. 

“He  sure  did,  ma’am,  directly  you’d 
left,”  he  reiterated. 

Myra’s  hands  fell  limply  to  her  side. 
She  seemed  to  be  staring  through  him 
and  far  beyond  him. 

“ You  didn’t — ” she  said  at  last.  “You 
didn’t  go  and  tell  him  I’d  been  there 
already,  did  you?” 

“Why,  sure!”  Massey  looked  dubi- 
ously at  the  conflicting  emotions  regis- 
tered upon  her  face.  Then,  as  if  select- 
ing from  hidden  resources  what  seemed 
to  him  the  most  poignant  suggestion  for 
inducing  a resumption  of  the  practical 
business  at  hand,  he  continued:  “You 
certainly  won  out,  ma’am.  I gotta  give 
you  credit.  I certainly  bet  on  you, 
ma’am,  every  time.” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  said  Myra,  and  flung 
up  her  hands  and  turned  her  back  upon 
them. 

Before  the  highway  curved  out  of 
sight  S<Hua  stopped  her  car.  A solitary 
figure  appeared  to  be  kneding  on  the 
earth  before  the  tree. 

“ Whatever  the  quaint  old  thing’s  do- 
ing now,”  she  reflected,  curling  gaunt- 
leted  hands  and  squinting  through  them, 
“it’s  really  tremendously  effective.” 

Whatever  the  quaint  old  thing  did 
she  did  thoroughly.  Her  vigorous 
fingers  raked  about  among  the  chips, 
selecting  the  largest,  fitting  them  back 
into  the  shallow  woimd  as  best  she 
could. 

“I  bet  he  won’t  even  notice  it,”  she 
muttered.  “I  bet  it  ’ll  heal  without  a 
pucker.  O God,”  she  amended,  te- 
vently,  “I  hope  it  ’ll  heal  without  a 
pucker!” 
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“npHE  Osage  Indians  are  becoming  so 

X rich  that  something  will  have  to 
be  done  about  it.” 

So  says  Washington,  and,  acting  ac- 
cordingly, plans  are  being  discussed  even 
now  for  heading  off  a torrent  of  gold 
which  is  flowing  to  the  Osage  Indian 
reservation  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

No  Osage  medicine  man,  with  his  in- 
cantations and  prophecies,  nor  any  Osage 
kettle  woman,  with  her  village  jokes  and 
her  jesting  songs,  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined the  thing  that  has  happened  to  this 
tribe  of  Indians.  Even  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self, wiser  than  Indian  village  wise  men, 
could  not  foresee  it,  which  explains  the 
predicament  in  which  he  finds  himself 
to-day. 

Life  for  the  Osage  Indians  was  neither 
easy  nor  pleasant  for  many  years.  On 
their  lands  in  Kansas,  until  1907,  they 
grew  small  crops  with  difficulty,  and  now 
and  then  the  government  gave  each 
member  of  the  tribe  a small  check,  ag- 
gregating forty  dollars  a year,  from 
money  which  had  been  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  cattle  raisers  who  leased 
grazing  rights  on  the  Indians’  acres. 

A change  came  in  1907.  The  govern- 
ment decided  to  send  the  Osage  Indians 
down  into  Oklahoma,  to  permit  them  to 
grow  up  in  a new  state.  The  tribe  was 
small,  and  perhaps  the  government  offi- 
cials felt  that,  in  a new  land,  it  might  be 
absorbed.  An  entire  coimty,  larger  than 
the  state  of  Delaware,  was  set  aside  for 
the  tribe,  and  named  Osage  County.  A 
strict  census  was  taken  of  the  tribe.  It 
was  discovered  that  it  numbered  2229 
men,  women,  and  children;  every 
Osage  Indian  in  existence  was  coimted 
and  that  number  made  up  their  total 
force. 


Eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  was 
given  657  acres  of  land;  a school  was 
started  for  the  Indian  children,  and  the 
Osages  settled  down  to  a life  of  farming. 
The  Osages  tell  you  now  that  the  soil 
was  not  good;  that  there  were  too  many 
hills  and  too  much  timber  and  too  much 
underlying  stone,  and  that  farming  in 
Oklahoma  was  worse  than  in  Kansas. 

The  government  promised  the  Indians 
to  protect  them  until  1931;  after  that 
they  must  be  considered  full-fledged 
American  citizens,  able  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

For  eight  years  the  Indians  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  And  then,  five  years  ago, 
fate,  in  the  shape  of  an  oil  man,  stepped 
in.  He  drilled  for  oil  on  the  Indian  land 
and  foimd  it.  Immediately  Washington 
was  besieged  with  demands  for  oil 
leases.  These  leases  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion; some  of  the  prices  paid  were  fabu- 
lous. These  leases  brought  in  so  much 
money  that  in  1915,  before  the  oil  had 
begun  to  flow,  every  Osage  Indian,  man 
or  woman,  and  every  child  bom  before 
1907,  received  a check  for  $170.25  from 
the  fund  held  by  the  government,  which 
had  decided  to  pool  the  oil  interests  of 
the  Indians,  making  one  man’s  luck  the 
luck  of  all.  Cash  money,  in  such  abun- 
dance, astounded  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  wise  men  said:  “There’s  a trick 
here.  The  great  White  Father  is  getting 
ready  to  make  us  move  again  and  he’s 
trying  to  buy  our  consent.”  But  wealth 
was  to  follow  that  would  make  these 
first  small  checks  look  like  tobacco 
money. 

The  next  year,  1916,  oil  began  to  flow 
from  many  wells.  The  tribe,  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  government,  should 
receive  one-sixth  of  all  the  oil  that  was 
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taken  out.  By  the  end  of  1916  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  received  from 
the  government  $826.06,  for  leases  and 
$1,449.82  as  his  share  of  the  oU. 

In  1917  the  2,229  Indian  claimants 
received  $2,608  each;  in  1918  each  share 
was  $3,940.  Last  year  each  Indian  re- 
ceived $5,000,  and  in  this  year  of  grace, 
with  new  leases  being  sold  at  wild 
prices  and  with  oil  flowing  from  every 
well,  the  Indians  had  received  over 
$5,000  apiece  up  to  JiUy,  with  prospects 
that  their  individual  shares  for  the  entire 
year  would  be  $9,000. 

The  average  Indian  family  numbers 
four  persons;  two  or  three  members  of 
a family  will  each  have  one  of  the  2,229 
Osage  shares,  perhaps.  This  means  a 
family  income  of  over  $25,000,  which 
is  real  wealth. 

Now  and  then  an  Indian  has  inherited 
several  shares.  The  books  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Indian  Agent  in  Osage  County,  for 
instance,  show  that  Mrs.  Kate  Baiter,  a 
comely  Indian  woman  of  thirty-two 
years,  has  eight  shares  in  all  of  Osage 
“ stock.”  Her  income  this  year  will  ap- 
proximate President  Wilson’s  salary. 

Where  will  it  end?  Every  time  a 
new  well  is  drilled  the  Indians  are  that 
much  richer.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
yet  to  be  leased,  and  every  auction  day 
the  leasers  come  in  larger  numbers  and 
pay  higher  prices.  For  all  anyone  knows, 
the  Indians  may  get  $20,000  apiece  next 
year  and  $40,000  apiece  the  year  after 
that,  and  keep  on  until  they  get  into  six 
figures. 

Pawhnska  is  the  town  aroimd  which 
center  the  activities  of  the  oil  men,  the 
govCTnment  agents,  and  the  Osage  In- 
dians themselves;  it  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Indian  oil  country. 

Certain  worthy  copper-hued  citizens 
of  this  little  town  of  Pawhuska  shed  their 
influence  on  towns  as  far  distant  as  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  City,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  For  instance,  almost  daily  some 
of  than  roll  into  Tulsa  in  their  great 
cars,  and  delight  the  merchants  with 
their  tremendous  purchases.  In  more 


distant  Oklahoma  City,  where  they  are 
less  frequently  seen,  you  will  find  in  the 
hotel  lobbies  magnificent  oil  paintings  of 
prominent  Pawhuska  citizens,  and  in  the 
glass  cases  of  the  photographers’  studios 
you  will  see  artful  semblances  of  such 
eminent  men  as  Mr.  Bacon  Rind,  for  in- 
stance, and  others.  There  was  the  time, 
of  course,  too,  when  Mr.  Blank  came  to 
Oklahoma  City  and,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of — ^to  say  the  least — ^rivalry,  bought,  at 
great  expense,  an  automobile  hearse  and, 
seated  in  a rocking-chair,  viewed  there- 
from the  streets  and  shop  windows, 
while  a high-priced  chauffeur  sat  at  the 
wheeL 

As  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  did  not  Mr. 
Bacon  Rind  himself  go  there,  some 
months  ago,  and  converse  with  the  great 
men  of  the  land?  And  are  there  not 
books  and  records  in  Washington  filled 
with  the  names  of  the  Pawhuska  folks? 
And  do  not  low-waged  clerks,  in  that 
town  of  clerics,  spend  much  of  their  time 
making  out  checks  for  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  Pawhuska  people? 

Indeed,  you  hear  of  the  town  of  Paw- 
huska and  of  its  eminent  citizens  long 
before  you  see  it.  You  have  heard  the 
Pawhuska  folks  called  the  “richest  In- 
dians in  the  world  ”;  at  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City  you  begin  to  hear  their  indi- 
vidual names  and  to  cross  their  Indian 
trails,  and  by  the  time  you  get  on  a little 
train  at  Tulsa  which,  after  a few  hours, 
will  put  you  down  at  Pawhuska,  you 
have  a thrill  of  exptectation. 

“Sister  Jones!  In  this  next  revival 
meeting  I’m  going  to  tell  the  truth  about 
this  business.  God  won’t  let  me  lie.  I 
can’t  keep  back  the  truth  without  losing 
my  soul.” 

You  turn  in  your  seat  and  see  behind 
you  an  earnest-faced  young  man  who  is 
talking  to  a group  <A  men  and  women 
standing  in  the  aisle. 

“We’ve  had  a great  meeting,”  says 
the  young  man,  “and  in  my  next  place 
I’m  going  to  prearii  God’s  truth  about 
wickedness  and  greed.” 

“That’s  right!  Tell  ’em  the  truth,” 
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answers  the  sonth^m -voiced  Sister 
Jones. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  aisle  say 
good-by  to  him  and  then  walk  out  of  the 
car  singing,  “We’ll  Never  Say  Good-By 
in  Heaven.” 

The  train  starts;  the  young  man  set- 
tles down  in  his  seat  to  read  a paper. 

“He  must  be  talking  about  the  folks 
in  the  Osage  Indian  country — probably 
Pawhuskee,”  the  man  sitting  next  to  you 
is  confiding,  in  Western  fashion,  to  you. 

You  turn  to  him.  “I’m  a stranger  in 
these  parts.  Are  folks  so  bad  at  Paw- 
huska?” 

“Bad!  Man,  they’re  crazy!  Money- 
crazy!  They  started  about  five  years 
ago  cheatin’  rich  Indians,  and  now 
they’ve  got  to  cheatin’  themselves  and  no 
one  knows  where  it  ’ll  end.  They  cer- 
tainly need  arevival  up  Pawhuskee  way.” 

“Do  you  live  at  Pawhuska?” 

“No,  siree.  I wouldn’t  live  in  Paw- 
huskee for  nothing.  Prices  too  high. 
I’m  only  a picture  salesman  in  the 
Indian  country.” 

“What  kind  of  pictmes  do  you  sell?” 

“Great  business!  Any  time  any  of 
these  Indians  has  a photograph  taken 
that  he  likes,  he  wants  an  oil  painting 
made  of  it,  or  a crayon  drawing,  with  a 
big  frame.  I’ve  got  men  out  here  in  the 
Osage  country  who  go  around  taking 
orders,  and,  oh,  man!  it’s  easy  money. 
Almost  every  time  an  Indian  does  any- 
thing q>ecial  he  wants  a painting  made 
<rf  it.  There  was  a fellow  the  other  day 
who  bought  a team  of  horses  for  $1,700. 
He  sent  his  son  off  to  town  to  get  the 
slickest  harnesses  he  could  find.  The 
boy  bought  the  harness,  but  there  wasn’t 
enough  celluloid  rings  spread  around  on 
it  to  suit  him,  so  he  went  to  another 
store  and  bou^t  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
rings  and  had  ’em  fastened  all  over  the 
harness.  The  storekeeper  didn’t  want 
to  sell  him  so  many,  and  when  the  boy’s 
father  came  to  the  store  a month  or  so 
later  the  storekeep»er  said  to  him: 
‘What  did  your  boy  want  with  all  those 
rings?  I almost  told  him  he  couldn’t 


have  ’em.’  And  all  the  father  said  was: 
‘What  right  you  got  to  say  what  my 
son  buys?  This  is  a store,  ain’t  it, 
where  folks  can  buy  what  they  want?’ 

“Well,  after  they  got  the  harness 
home  and  onto  the  horses  they  sent  for 
a photographer  and  he  took  ’em,  and  one 
of  my  men  happened  along  with  his  sam- 
ples. They  bought  a crayon  drawing  of 
the  photograph  for  thirty-nine  dollars 
and  a frame  for  thirty  dollars.  Any 
time  an  Indian  wants  anything  and  he 
has  the  money  for  it  you  het  he’ll  get  it.” 

The  slow  train  has  now  passed  into 
Osage  County,  an  area  larger  than  the 
state  of  Delaware.  The  preacher  behind 
you  has  fallen  asleep,  with  the  paper  on 
his  lap.  The  picture  salesman  continues: 

“It’s  oil  that’s  done  it.  The  Osage 
Indians  own  this  whole  county.  There 
ain’t  many  of  ’em,  and  every  time  a new 
well  comes  in  they  get  more  money. 
The  Lord  only  knows  where  it  ’ll  end. 
There  are  more  wells  bein’  drilled  than 
ever  before,  and  the  oil  men  have  only 
just  begun  to  tap  it.  Unless  some  one 
heads  ’em  off  they’ll  all  be  red  million- 
aires, these  fellows. 

“You  didn’t  tell  what  business  you 
was  in,  stranger,”  says  the  picture  man, 
after  a brief  pause;  “but,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  you  take  a tip  from  me  and 
come  out  here  to  Pawhuskee  where  the 
money  is.” 

The  country  is  rolling  and  wooded; 
streaks  of  stone  show  through  the  grass. 
Now  and  then  on  the  creek  bottom  or 
in  a small  valley  you  see  a cornfield. 
Soon,  on  the  sky  line,  you  see  the  skele- 
tons of  oil  wells.  A little  later  you  pass 
a tiny  farmhouse  surrounded  by  wells; 
the  neglected  yard  is  crossed  by  three 
pipe  lines.  One  of  these  runs  out  into 
a cornfield.  The  com  is  choked  with 
weeds. 

“ They  struck  oil  on  that  fellow’s  place 
only  a few  months  ago,  and  he  took  the 
money  and  let  his  com  go  to  grass,” 
says  the  picture  man. 

The  train  stops,  after  a time,  at  a vil- 
lage whi<di  is  literally  peppered  with 
wdls.  Oil  tanks  fine  the  roadway. 
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There  are  wells  in  front  yards  and  back 
yards  and  in  one  churchyard. 

The  firm  - jawed  young  evangelist 
leaves  the  train.  Through  the  car  win- 
dow you  see  him  set  his  ragged  bag 
down  on  the  station  platform,  take  off 
his  hat,  wipe  his  brow,  hitch  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  alpaca  coat  like  a man  pre- 
paring to  do  a big  job,  and  then,  resum- 
ing his  baggage,  start  across  the  dusty 
road  toward  the  sidewalk  of  Main 
Street.  He  is  at  his  Nineveh.  You 
wonder  whether  his  revival  is  to  be  held 
in  that  church  whose  cross  is  overshad- 
owed by  the  oil  well. 

“Oil  is  so  good  here,”  says  the  picture 
man,  “that  they’d  drill  in  the  grave- 
yards and  in  Main  Street  if  they  could.” 

The  best  town  of  all  you  have  seen 
since  leaving  Tulsa  is  Pawhuska.  Aged 
trees  lining  the  streets,  and  old  stone 
buildings  of  the  Civil  War  time  and 
earlier,  remind  you  that  Pawhuska  was 
an  Indian  center  for  the  American  gov- 
ernment several  generations  ago.  But 
the  town  is  busy,  in  a nervous,  excited 
way.  Red  brick  buildings  and  concrete 
and  steel  buildings  are  being  constructed 
regardless  of  high  costs.  Newly  finished 
buildings  are  only  too  apparent.  The 
curbstones  are  crowded  with  automo- 
biles; they  are  large  cars  of  high-priced 
patterns.  You’ll  walk  many  a block 
before  you’ll  see  a four-cylinder  machine 
or  a fiiwer  in  this  town. 

There  are  two  things  for  a stranger  to 
do  in  Pawhuska;  pronounce  it  ‘.‘Paw- 
huskee,”  and  stop  being  a stranger. 
There  are  so  many  new  folks  coming  to 
Pawhuska  all  the  time  that,  after  you 
have  been  in  town  fifteen  minutes,  you 
can  go  down  to  the  railroad  station  and 
act  as  a reception  committee  to  the  next 
newcomers.  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  you 
to  stop  any  man  on  the  street  and  shake 
hands  with  him.  He  will  not  ask  you 
your  business,  for  he  will  know  that  it  is 
Indian  trading  or  oil. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  neither  of  these 
pursuits — ^if  you  tell  them,  for  instance, 
that  you  are  only  a magazine  man  who 
has  come  to  Pawhuska  to  see  the  Indians 


and  write  about  them — ^then  you  will 
find  everybody  your  friend.  They  will 
tell  you  all  they  know  about  their  red 
neighbors,  and  they  will  laugh  and  ex- 
pect you  to  laugh  at  this  joke,  this  turn 
of  fate  that  has  made  these  Osage  In- 
dians the  richest  Indians  in  the  world. 
But  walk  along  the  streets  first  before 
you  talk  much  to  the  town  folks.  A 
huge  car  of  expensive  make  comes  up  to 
the  curb.  An  unshaven  young  man, 
coatless,  wearing  a greasy  golf  cap  and 
no  collar,  is  at  the  wheel.  Before  long 
you  will  see  many  of  his  type;  he  is  a 
well-paid  chauffeur  for  a rich  Indian 
family.  He  brings  the  car  to  a stop  with 
a suggestion  of  a flomish.  He  does  not 
descend  to  open  the  rear  door;  instead 
he  begins  to  roll  a cigarette.  From  the 
back  seat  steps  a huge  Indian  woman; 
she  is  blanketed,  and  her  glistening  hair 
is  parted  in  the  midd'e  and  brushed  back 
above  her  ears.  She  has  a bead  necklace 
and  a beaded  bag,  but  you  catch  a flash 
of  a silk  stocking  and  you  see  that  in- 
stead of  Inoccasins  she  is  wearing  heel- 
less, patent-leather  slippers,  attached  to 
her  feet  with  an  anUe  strap.  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  her  empire  gowns,  was 
shod  like  this.  Behind  her  descends  a 
huge  red  man.  His  garb  is  Indian  to 
the  last  observable  stitch,  except  for  his 
hat.  His  blue  trousers  are  edged  here 
and  there  with  beads  and  are  of  a soft 
and  glistening  broadcloth.  A gayly 
colored  blanket  is  about  his  shoulders. 
His  companion  has  not  waited  for  him 
to  alight.  She  strides  off  through  the 
entrance  of  a store;  he  follows,  fifteen 
feet  behind  her.  Thqr  both  “toe  in,” 
she  in  her  empire  slippers  and  he  in  his 
soft,  beaded  moccasins.  The  chauffeur 
settles  back  in  his  seat  to  smoke,  with 
one  leg  crossed  high  over  his  knee.  In 
other  cities  men  of  his  calling,  with  mas- 
ters not  so  rich  by  far  as  his,  have  far 
more  dignity  than  he.  When  in  distant 
places  you  heard  of  these  Indians  with 
their  chauffeurs,  you  expected  to  see 
liveried  autocrats  at  the  wheels  of 
glistening  limousines,  but  you  soon  dis- 
cover, in  Pawhuska,  that  a chauffeur 
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does  not  even  keep  a car  glistening, 
much  less  wear  a livery.  Mud  and  dust 
on  a car’s  sides  do  not  affect  its  speed. 

Here  on  one  of  the  several  main  streets 
you  see  a curio  store.  In  any  other  town 
its  beaded  moccasins  and  bags,  blankets 
and  strings  of  elks’  teeth,  its  skins  and  its 
filigree  silver  boxes  would  be  lures  for 
tourists  seeking  souvenirs  of  this  land  of 
Indians.  Step  inside.  Here  are  three 
Indian  couples,  the  women  richly  beaded, 
and  the  men  wearing  garments  only  too 
obviously  new,  purchasing  blankets  and 
other  objects  of  Indian  art.  This  is  not 
a tourists’  shop.  The  Indian  women  do 
not  come  here  to  put  on  sale  rugs  and 
blankets  into  which  they  have  woven 
their  heart’s  blood.  Little  do  they  seem 
to  care  who  wove  these  gay  rugs — girls 
at  a machine  in  New  Jersey  or  a Creek 
Indian  woman  in  a wigwam.  Here  are 
things  they  want  and  they  have  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  them, 
seemingly  at  any  price. 

They  stalk  along  these  streets,  these 
rich  Indians,  solemnly  and  proudly. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a celebrity  in  the 
town.  Up  on  the  hill,  in  an  old  and  solid 
red-stone  building,  is  the  office  of  the 
Indian  agent,  and  there  in  books  are 
records  of  all  the  money  that  each  of 
the  Indians  receives — ^records  for  any 
merchant  to  see.  Some  merchants  seem 
to  watch  them  greedily  as  they  pass 
along  the  street,  and  the  Indians  seem 
to  know  that  they  are  being  watched 
with  greed. 

It  will  pay  you  well,  after  you  have 
seen  the  picture  in  the  streets,  to  exer- 
cise your  right  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  white  citizens  of  Pawhuska  and 
tell  them  that  you  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  red  neighbors.  They  will 
soon  let  you  in  behind  the  scenes  of 
Pawhuska  life.  It  will  be  nothing  for 
you  to  be  invited  to  sit  in  the  oflSces  of  at 
least  a dozen  business  and  professional 
men  within  the  next  two  days  to  hear 
what  they  know  of  Indians.  Their 
stories  of  the  disregard  of  the  Indians 
for  high  prices  make  our  silk-shirt  buy* 
ing  citizens  seem  miserly. 


When  the  cherries  first  appeared  in 
market  this  year,  for  example,  an  old 
Indian  drove  up  to  a store  in  his  car, 
pulled  out  a tin  pail,  and  went  over  to 
the  counter  where  there  was  a case  of 
cherries  in  little  boxes.  He  emptied  one 
box  after  another  into  his  pail,  and  when 
he  had  them  all  he  turned  to  the  store- 
keeper and  said,  “How  much?” 

“ Dollar  a box,”  said  the  storekeeper. 
“You  took  eighteen  boxes.” 

“All  right.  Charge  it,”  said  the 
Indian. 

Not  all  their  spending  is  sdfish  indul- 
gence; gentler  emotions  often  come  into 
play. 

“I  want  to  buy  best  baby-carriage,” 
said  a proud  young  Indian  mother  to  a 
storekeeper. 

“But  your  mother  bought  a carriage 
for  the  baby  to-day,”  said  the  store- 
keeper. “She  said  she  wanted  him  to 
ride  in  his  grandmother’s  carriage.” 

“All  right.  But  he’s  my  baby  and  I 
want  him  to  ride  in  his  mother’s  carriage 
sometimes,  too,”  said  the  mother,  as  she 
selected  a carriage,  twin  of  the  one  her 
mother  had  bought. 

Planning  in  advance  is  not  an  Indian 
trait,  and  “wanting  a thing  when  you 
want  it”  is  oftentimes  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, as  when  an  Indian  sent  word 
into  town  that  he  wanted  a garage  man 
to  send  a big  car  out  to  his  farm  in  a 
hurry.  The  cost  was  seven  dollars. 

When  the  car  arrived  the  Indian  gave 
the  driver  a bill  and  said: 

“You  go  to  Pawhuskee,  buy  me  beef- 
steak.” 

“How  much  beefsteak?”  asked  the 
driver. 

“Much  as  money  you  got  left  from 
the  bill,”  said  the  Indian.  “Me  hun- 
gT- 

It  worked  out  that  the  Indian  got  a 
$3  steak  for  a $10  bill,  and  he  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  that  it 
became  a habit  with  him  to  have  his 
meat  delivered  in  this  fashion. 

Much  of  their  money  goes  for  gifts, 
and  the  Osage  parents  often  give  vent 
to  their  pride  in  the  children  in  this  way. 
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An  Indian  boy,  graduate  of  an  Eastern 
university,  came  home  from  school  with 
his  diploma.  His  proud  old  father  made 
him  a present  of  a dozen  of  the  gayest 
and  most  expensive  blankets  he  could 
find  and  added  several  pairs  of  exqui- 
sitely beaded  moccasins.  On  top  of  this 
he  gave  his  son  a huge  new  car.  To  the 
honor  of  the  boy — and  to  the  honor  of 
his  university,  too — ^the  young  man  put 
aside  his  store  clothes  and  his  nifty  col- 
lege shoes,  and  whenever  he  rode  in  that 
car  he  wore  a blanket  and  moccasins. 

“ It’s  my  university  outfit  from  dad,” 
he  used  to  explain. 

A spirit  of  fun  is  common  among  these 
rich  Indians,  and  they  will  often  spend 
money  just  to  make  a joke. 

“One  of  my  Indian  clients,”  said  a 
lawyer,  “had  to  go  to  Washington  not 
long  ago.  It  was  his  first  trip.  He  left 
Fawhuska  wearing  his  blankets  and 
moccasins.  When  he  got  back  here  he 
was  wearing  a dinner  jacket. 

‘“I  got  to  St.  Louis,*  he  explained, 
*and  I thought  I had  better  buy  some 
clothes  from  the  store.  So  I got  this 
suit  and  some  very  high  collars.  The 
collars  were  so  high  that  I had  to  look 
upward  into  the  sky.  But  I looked  like 
a count,  a rich  count.  I know  how  all 
the  tops  of  all  the  buildings  look  in  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  but  my  collars 
were  so  high  I never  could  see  the  streets. 
They  respected  me  in  Washington  for 
my  clothes  and  my  collars.’ 

“I  found  out  afterward  that  he  had 
been  making  fun  of  us  white  folks  with 
our  high  collars.  He  had  worn  his  blan- 
kets to  Washington,  but  on  the  way 
home  he  had  outfitted  himself  with 
evening  clothes  just  to  have  a joke  on 
us.” 

Vanity,  too,  shows  itself  in  their 
spending. 

When  Galli-Curci  was  in  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, some  months  ago,  she  saw  a cele- 
brated painting  of  Bacon  Rind  in  the 
lounge  of  the  Tulsa  hotel. 

“ What  a man !”  she  exclaimed.  “ Does 
he  really  live?” 

“He  does.  He’s  alive  to-day,  and  I 


think  I can  get  him  to  come  to  see  you,” 
said  an  acquaintance  of  Bacon  Rind’s. 

When  Bacon  Rind  heard  that  the 
great  singer  wanted  to  meet  him  he  took 
Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  to  a shop,  outfitted  her 
completely,  and  then  did  likewise  for 
himself,  at  an  expense  of  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

Together,  a day  later,  they  appeared 
at  the  hotel  in  Tulsa,  as  handsome  an 
Indian  couple  as  America  could  offer. 

Galli-Curci  sang  a song  for  them,  to 
which  they  hstened  patiently. 

Then,  taking  Bacon' Rind’s  arm,  the 
singer  walked  back  and  forth  with  him 
in  the  hotel  lounge,  asking  him  questions 
about  Indian  life.  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  sat 
very  solemn-faced,  meanwhile.  It  is 
ag&inst  the  Indian  code  for  one  Indian 
to  touch  another’s  person. 

Some  months  later  Galli-Curci  took 
her  marital  difficulties  to  court. 

“No  wonder,”  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  told 
a lawyer  friend.  “ Bacon  Rind  made  her 
discontented,  with  his  fine  clothes  and 
with  her  holding  his  arm.” 

You  discover  that  some  of  these  men 
who  talk  to  you  about  Indians  are 
guardians,  selected  by  the  county  court 
to  care  for  certain  red  wards.  Ugly 
stories  come  to  you  about  some  of  the 
guardians,  but  you  will  hear  other  and 
better  stories,  too.  Here  is  a gray-haired 
old  doctor,  who  has  been  in  the  Indian 
country  for  many  years.  Among  his 
wards  are  Indian  girls  who  have  suf- 
fered by  unfortunate  marriages. 

“They  don’t  get  a fair  shake,  some  ol 
these  Indian  girls  with  money,”  he  tells 
you.  “They  marry  some  white  rascal, 
who  wants  their  cash,  and  they’re  often 
left  almost  hopelessly  diseased.  It’s  a 
downright  shame. 

“Right  now,”  he  says,  looking  from 
his  window,  “ there’s  a young  villain  that 
ought  to  be  sent  out  of  this  town.”  He 
points  to  a coatless,  collarless  youth 
across  the  street.  “He  married  a fine 
Indian  girl  for  her  money  and  I had  to 
take  her  to  the  hospitd.  We  got  a 
divorce  for  her;  somebody  paid  him 
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money  to  keep  away  from  court  during 
the  trial.  After  an  Indian  girl  has  mar- 
ried a white  man  few  of  her  own  men 
will  marry  her.” 

Even  while  you  are  talking  with  this 
doctor — ^he  is  telling  you  of  the  old  days 
when  his  only  rivals  were  medicine  men 
— a clerk  from  a bank  enters. 

“ Your  young  man  has  been  acting  up 
again,”  says  the  clerk. 

“Signed  a check  this  time?”  asks  the 
doctor. 

“Yes.  Down  in  St.  Louis.  Signed  a 
check  for  eighty-four  dollars.” 

“That  young  man  will  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary some  of  these  days,”  says  the 
old  doctor,  sighing,  as  he  draws  a huge 
check  book  from  a pile  on  a little  shelf 
under  his  waiting-room  table. 

He  makes  out  a check  for  $84,  and  the 
clerk,  handing  him  the  bad  check,  de- 
parts, smiling. 

“This  young  Indian  who  makes  out 
bad  checks  has  plenty  of  money  in  the 
bank  here;  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 
I think.  But  I’m  his  guardian.  He 
hasn’t  any  right  to  make  out  checks;  his 
signature  isn’t  any  good.  I’m  supposed 
to  make  his  checks  out  for  him,  but  now 
and  then  he  gets  away  from  town  and 
just  tries  to  sign  his  bank  account  away. 
He’s  always  able  to  find  some  one  who’ll 
cash  a check  for  him.  Women  and  rum, 
I guess.” 

Of  the  uglier  stories  about  guardians 
and  the  system  of  guardianship  you 
hear  more  covert  mention.  The  mer- 
chants desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  guardians.  An  Indian  trades  at  a 
shop  designated  by  a guardian;  the 
guardian  fixes  the  sum  that  an  Indian 
may  spend  per  month  for  groceries  and 
other  things.  You  will  hear  a story, 
now  and  then,  of  a guardian  splitting 
profits  with  a storekeeper.  Some  of 
these  huge  automobiles,  from  what  you 
hear,  might  have  stories  to  tell  of  how  an 
Indian  was  prevented,  by  his  guardian, 
in  the  first  place,  from  buying  a cheajjer 
car;  of  how  money  was  lent  to  the 
Indian,  at  perhaps  12  per  cent  interest, 
to  complete  a payment  on  a big  car, 
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bought  from  some  dealer  designated  by 
his  guardian,  and  how  he  was  charged 
$6,000  for  a car  that  was  worth  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 

Around  town  they  have  an  idea  that 
the  guardians  go  ‘up  on  the  hill  ” to  the 
red-stone  building  to  confer  with  the 
government  Indian  agents  about  Indian 
purchases.  Up  on  the  hill,  at  the  “red 
house,”  they  tell  you  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  nothing  to  do  with  guardianships. 

“We  have  government  employees 
who  go  around  among  the  Indians  to  see 
how  they  are  behaving.  If  one  of  them 
finds  an  Indian  girl  going  wrong  or  a 
boy  or  a man  throwing  his  money  away 
riotously,  he  reports  the  case  here.  Then 
the  county  judge  appoints  a guardian 
for  the  Indian  and  the  guardian  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  court.  Sometimes, 
when  an  Indian  won’t  behave,  we  hold 
back  his  checks,  after  we  have  given  him 
a hearing,  but  that’s  about  all  we  can  do. 
His  guardian  is  his  boss.” 

The  impression  you  get  of  the  guar- 
dianship system  is  not  a pleasant  one,  on 
the  whole.  It  is  a system  chock-full 
of  possibilities  for  graft  and  swindling; 
it  is  a system  that  might  hold  out  to 
guardians,  and  merchants  dealing  with 
these  guardians,  unlimited  temptation 
for  cheating  an  Indian  out  of  all  but 
enough  money  to  live  on.  Only  too 
often  you  hear  men  say  in  Pawhuska; 

“Oh,  all  these  Indians  want  is  just 
what  they  want.  They  don’t  want  much, 
but  they  want  it  when  they  want  it. 
Give  ’em  that,  and  they  don’t  care  what 
becomes  of  the  rest  of  their  money. 
They’re  going  to  get  a lot  more  next 
year,  anyhow.” 

When  you  constantly  run  across  this 
idea,  openly  expressed,  and  then  lay  it 
parallel  with  the  guardianship  system, 
you  begin  to  remember  the  earnest 
young  preacher  who  was  determined  to 
tell  the  truth  about  wickedness,  and  the 
picture  man  who  had  found  this  county 
a place  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

“Have  you  got  anything  better  to 
offer  than  the  guardianship  system?”  a 
lawyer  or  a judge  will  ask  you,  if  you 
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point  out  the  possible  evib  of  that 
system. 

While  you  hesitate  they  will  tell  you 
stories  to  make  your  blood  boil  of  In- 
dians being  cheated  out  of  their  money 
before  the  guardianship  days. 

“One  old  lady  who  was  getting  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  a year  was  living 
like  a dog  in  a dirty  little  hut  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town,”  you  hear.  “She  got 
sick  and  the  authorities  investigated. 
Thqr  found  that  she  signed  over  her 
chedcs  to  a certain  man  in  this  town  who 
took  all  her  mon^  and  then  paid  her 
little  t^s  at  the  grocery  store  and  the 
meat  shop.  We  couldn’t  arrest  the  man, 
but  we  put  the  affairs  of  the  woman  into 
the  hands  of  a guardian  and  she’s  rich 
and  happy  to-day.” 

Some  guardians  may  be  bad,  but  no 
guardians  would  be  worse,  seems  to  be 
the  theory  of  the  men  in  Pawhuska  who 
have  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Whether  these  guardians  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  local  judge,  or  whether 
they  should  be  designated  by  the  Federal 
government  are  questions  that  agitate 
Pawhuska  folks. 

“Up  on  the  hill,”  in  the  government 
house,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  Federal 
government  ought  to  appoint  guardians. 
“Take  it  out  of  local  politics,”  say  the 
government  men. 

“Leave  guardianships  to  the  local 
judge,”  say  the  town  folks.  “If  a judge 
by  error  appoints  bad  guardians  he  is 
on  the  spot  and  can  change  them 
quickly.  Or,  if  he  is  a bad  judge,  he  can 
be  kicked  out  next  election.” 

“Don’t  have  any  guardians  at  all,” 
say  the  Indians  themselves. 

Not  many  of  the  Osage  Indians  live  in 
the  town  of  Pawhuska.  They  have  a 
village  of  their  own  two  miles  from  town, 
with  a great  circular  meetinghouse  in 
the  center  of  the  fenced-off  community. 

By  the  time  you  have  been  in  Paw- 
huska a few  days,  hearing  stories  of  the 
various  Indians,  you  find  yourself  quick 
to  accept  invitations  to  the  homes  of 
these  celebrities.  Several  of  the  lawyers 


or  business  men  in  town  can  arrange 
such  invitations  for  you. 

You  have  heard  many  stories  of  the 
Indian  village  and  what  you  will  see 
there.  You  have  been  told  that  the 
houses  are  small,  but  that  each  Indian, 
in  addition  to  his  house,  has  a summer 
house — a screened-in,  but  otherwise  un- 
walled, frame  structure  in  which  he  and 
his  family  spend  their  sumnm-  days. 
You  have  been  told  that  they  have 
white  servants;  that  the  Indian  women 
will  not  cook  on  stoves,  but  prefer  camp 
fires  on  the  ground;  that  th^  draw 
gourds  of  water  instead  of  tapping  the 
pump-filled  mains,  and  that,  surrounded 
with  the  comforts  of  civilization,  they 
instinctively  follow  their  Indian  ways  of 
life  and  abide  largely  by  their  tepee 
customs. 

You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  can  be 
presented  at  the  home  of  Bacon  Rind. 
All  the  white  folks  say  of  him,  “He  is  the 
smartest  and  the  most  popular  Indian 
in  the  Osage  tribe.” 

It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  an  extremely 
hot  day  that  I was  taken  by  a friend 
from  Pawhuska  to  call  on  Bacon  Rind. 
First  we  went  through  the  village  roads, 
which  by  courte^  might  be  called 
streets.  There  were  no  street  lamps  in 
the  village;  for  the  most  part  the  houses 
were  of  one  story,  but  they  were  all 
freshly  painted  in  bright  colors;  yellow 
seemed  predominant.  Here  and  there 
gasoline  engines  puffed  from  smal  lout- 
houses,  pumping  water  into  badt-yard 
tanks.  On  the  ash  heap  in  everj'  yard 
tin  cans  are  conspicuous.  Canned  deli- 
cacies find  a great  sale  among  the 
Indians. 

“I  want  to  see  if  Aunt  Sophie  is  in,” 
says  your  escort.  He  used  to  teach  in 
an  Indian  school  forty  years  ago  and  he 
knows  every  Indian  in  the  Osage  tribe. 
Some  of  the  older  Indians  remember  him 
from  the  time  he  was  a baby,  for  his 
father  was  a trader  in  these  parts  a good 
part  of  a century  ago.  While  our  auto- 
mobile stops  in  the  narrow  road  and 
while  the  guide  runs  into  a neatly  fenced 
yard  and  steps  into  an  open  summer 
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house,  a slender  Indian  youth  of  the 
college  type  comes  out  from  the  house 
across  the  road  and  leans  carelessly 
against  the  fence. 

“Come  around  at  one  o’clock,”  he 
says  to  the  driver  of  our  hired  car. 

“I  did  come  at  nine,  when  you  told 
me,  but  you  weren’t  up,”  said  the 
driver,  laughing. 

“Well,  I’m  up  now,”  says  the  youth. 
“Come  back  after  I’ve  had  breaWast.” 

The  youth  wears  a gorgeous  silk  shirt. 
His  hair  is  plastered  back  and  shines  in 
the  noon  sun,  but  his  eyes  look  tired. 
He  slouches  back  to  the  house,  mounts 
the  steps  of  the  little  porch,  and  disap- 
pears into  the  new  little  yellow  house. 

“His  father’s  rich  and  he’s  rich,  too,” 
explains  the  driver.  “He  sends  into 
town  to  get  me  because  he  doesn’t  like 
to  drive  his  own  car.  And  then,  if  he 
changes  his  mind,  he  sends  me  away  and 
tells  me  to  come  at  some  other  time.  He 
doesn’t  care  for  expense,  that  young 
fellow.” 

“What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  to 
town?” 

“Well,  he’s  a pretty  good  pool  player. 
You’ll  see  him  standing  around  the 
streets  watching  people  go  by,  or  maybe 
he’ll  take  in  a movie.  He  likes  poker, 
too.” 

“Any  liquor?”  you  ask  the  town-wise 
driver. 

“Oh,  they  get  it  somehow  when  they 
want  it.  Hair  tonic  at  ten  dollars  a 
bottle,  if  it’s  the  right  kind,  is  just  the 
same  to  them  as  real  whisky.” 

This  is  a glimpse  of  a shabby  life. 
Morning  headaches  in  the  hot  little  yel- 
low house!  And  as  the  day  wears  along 
no  brighter  lights  to  invite  you  than  the 
small  electrics  of  Pawhuslm,  no  gayer 
place  than  a pool  hall  or  a movie  or  a 
poker  game;  for  your  speeding  taxi  a 
mud-covered  car,  driven  by  an  unshaven 
and  unrespecting  chauffeur  along  dark 
and  rough  country  roads;  and,  if  you 
would  dine  out,  gayly,  with  music  and 
companions,  the  town  hotels  will  do  you 
little  service  because  of  their  rule  against 
entertaining  Indians.  Consider  how 


little  an  Indian  “sport”  can  find  for  his 
money,  no  matter  how  much  money  it 
is,  in  this  man’s  town. 

But  across  the  road  at  Aunt  Sophie’s 
other  matters  are  afoot.  A little  woman, 
with  brilliant,  black  eyes  and  a brown 
face  cracked  with  wrinkles  like  a piece  of 
old  potteiy,  comes  through  the  screen 
door  of  the  summerhouse,  chatting  with 
your  guide.  He  beckons  you. 

“This  is  Aunt  Sophie,”  he  explains. 
“She  is  eighty-four  years  old.” 

Speak  her  well,  this  little  old  Indian 
woman.  She  has  a good  brain,  and  you 
will  soon  see,  after  a little  talk,  why  the 
head  men  of  the  tribe  often  ask  her 
advice.  And  she  has  a heart  that  feels. 

As  she  tells  you  how  far  back  her  mem- 
ory runs — she  remembers  Mr.  McGuire, 
your  guide,  when  he  was  “so  high” — 
you  catch  a glimpse  of  a neatly  dressed 
girl  working  at  a gasoline  stove  inside 
the  big  summerhouse^  She  is  Aunt 
Sophie’s  maid  and  cook  and  companion. 
With  the  very  good  money  which  Aunt 
Sophie  pays  her  she  may  go  to  college 
next  fall. 

“But  yom  Osage  tribe  was  very  poor 
once,”  you  say  to  Aunt  Sophie. 

“Yes,  yes!”  she  exclaims.  “But  we 
were  better  off  then.  My  heart  is  crying 
for  our  young  people,  for  our  girls.  Too 
much  money  is  very  bad.”  And  then 
she  adds,  “It  hurts  the  old  folks,  too, 
even  the  wise  men.”  Then  with  a tact, 
full  of  pathos,  as  if  she  realizes  that  she 
is  trying  to  share  a burden  with  a 
stranger  and  a guest,  she  says,  “Is  your 
mother  alive?” 

“Yes.  She’s  seventy  now.” 

“I’m  fourteen  years  older  than  she,** 
she  says,  proudly.  “ Fourteen  years  is  a 
great  deal  of  time,  after  you’ve  reached 
seventy.” 

Her  new  wealth  has  brought  old  Aunt 
Sophie  nothing  but  comfort  and  a chance 
to  be  kind  and  philosophical.  What 
would  this  wealth  have  done  to  her, 
sixty  years  ago,  when  she  was  a dainty 
mite  of  black-eyed,  raven-locked  Indian 
maiden?  Would  the  old  folks  of  the 
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tribe  have  been  worrying  about  her? 
Her  hands,  surely,  would  not  have  been 
gnarled  with  toil,  as  they  are  now;  per- 
haps she  wouldn’t  have  even  been  here 
to  tell  you  of  the  good  old  days.  Gold 
glistens  dangerously  when  it  catches  the 
glint  of  the  fires  of  youth;  it  glows  dully 
and  comfortingly  at  the  fireside  of  age, 
and  this  ]}erhaps  is  what  Aimt  Sophie 
means  when,  in  the  best  of  English,  she 
says: 

“ The  old  and  the  young  are  different.” 

And  now  to  the  home  of  the  famous 
Bacon  Rind  who  has  been  to  Washing- 
ton to  talk  to  the  great  White  Father 
about  his  people;  who  is  the  wisest  and 
the  most  popular  Indian  of  the  Osage 
tribe. 

He,  too,  has  a yellow  house  of  two 
stories,  but  he  is  out  under  the  roof  of 
his  summerhouse  this  hot  noontime.  He 
is  a huge  bulk  of  a man,  perhaps  fifty- 
five.  His  voice  is  deep  and  heavy  and  it 
would  seem  he  caimot  speak  low. 

“How?  How?”  he  rumbles,  as  he 
shakes  your  hand,  after  Mr.  McGuire’s 
introduction.  He  wears  a big  black-felt 
hat  and  a brown  shirt.  As  he  leads  you 
toward  a long  wooden  seat  you  see  that 
his  leather  trousers  are  not,  indeed,  real 
trousers,  but  are  two  separate  trouser 
legs,  hanging  from  thongs  attached  to  a 
belt;  you  catch  astonishing  glimpses  of 
his  red  person  as  he  walks  before  you; 
whatever  other  advertisements  may 
catch  his  whimlike  Indian  fancy,  those 
for  underwear,  in  these  hot  days,  leave 
him  cold. 

“And  this  is  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind,”  says 
your  guide. 

On  the  grass  at  the  end  of  the  board- 
floored  summerhouse  you  behold  what 
you  had  half  hoped  to  see;  you  have 
come,  fortunately,  at  cooking  time. 
Here  is  a large,  black-haired  woman,  not 
old  and  not  young,  seated  on  her  right 
flank,  beside  a fire.  On  the  fire  is  a ket- 
tle of  boiling  grease.  On  a board  beside 
her  are  strips  of  rolled  dough.  Even 
while  she  is  twisting  these  strips  into  a 
pretzel-like  figure,  she  looks  up,  im- 


smiling,  and  says,  “ How?”  And  that’s 
all  the  talk  you’ll  get  from  Mrs.  Bacon 
Rind  on  this  visit. 

With  her  hand  she  drops  the  figure  of 
dough  into  the  boiling  grease.  It  swells, 
doughnut  - hke,  until  it  grows  large 
enough  to  cover  a dinner  plate. 

“They’re  not  doughnuts,”  says  your 
guide.  “That’s  Indian  bread.  They 
eat  it  all  the  time.” 

As  carefully  as  you  may,  while  you 
are  seated  on  the  wooden  bench  beside 
Bacon  Rind,  you  consider  your  sur- 
roundings. Here  is  a long  wooden  table, 
big  enough  to  seat  twenty.  Here  are 
benches  for  at  least  that  many  guests. 
Here  is  one  rocking-chair — ^perhaps  Mrs. 
Bacon  Rind’s — and  here  is  a gayly 
painted  oil  stove. 

The  stove  brings  you  back  to  Mrs. 
Bacon  Rind  beside  her  little  fire  on  the 
green  grass.  She  is  dressed  in  a loose 
and  very  clean  gown  of  some  thin, 
white  stuff.  The  one  visible  ankle  is 
clad  in  black  silk.  On  her  feet  are  the 
patent-leather  slippers,  with  the  ankle- 
strap  of  the  empire  period,  which  are  the 
latest  fashion  in  red  circles  in  Pawhuska. 
Mrs.  Bacon  Rind’s  patent  leathers  are 
many  sizes  smaller  than  some  of  the 
huge  glistening  slippers  you  have  seen  in 
the  Pawhuska  shop  windows.  You  have 
heard  of  such  sights  as  this,  but  now 
that  you  behold  it  there  is  nothing  very 
strange  about  it.  If  she  were  at  the  stove, 
Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  would  be  standing  on  a 
hard  wooden  floor;  here  she  is  seated  bn 
a gay  blanket,  spread  on  cool  grass.  Silk 
stockings  and  slippers  with  very  low  tops 
are  cooler  than  hot,  high  moccasins;  and, 
while  you  can  summon  to  your  mind 
few  white  women  who  could  even  pre- 
side at  a chaflng-dish  in  such  a pos- 
ture, Mrs.  Bacon  Rind  looks  so  utterly 
comfortable  and  cool  and  at  her  ease 
that  you  can  find  no  criticism  for  either 
her  methods  of  cooking  or  for  her  garb. 

A rattle  of  plates  attracts  yoiur  atten- 
tion; a healthy-looking,  blond -haired 
white  girl  has  come  from  the  kitchen 
the  house  and  is  setting  the  table. 

“Come  in  the  house,”  rumbles  Bacon 
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Rind,  suddenly.  He  has  been  convers- 
ing in  the  Osage  tongue  with  your  guide. 

You  follow.  He  takes  you  in  the 
front  door.  You  find  yourself  in  the 
“front  room,”  the  typical  “company 
parlor  ” of  other  days.  The  picture  man 
was  right.  No  small  part  of  Bacon 
Rind’s  income  has  gone  for  pictorial 
representations,  in  oils,  water  colors, 
crayon,  and  such  other  mediums  as 
“picture  agents”  employ,  of  many  inci- 
dents in  his  life  and  of  many  relatives 
and  acquaintances. 

What  he  wants  to  show  you  first  is  a 
picture  of  himself  at  Washington.  It  was 
a photograph,  originally.  Some  “ picture 
man  ” has  colored  the  figures  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials  who  sat  or  stood  in 
orderly  array  around  Bacon  Rind,  who 
is  most  gaudily  colored  of  all,  and  has 
embedded  the  picture  in  a deep,  gilded 
frame.  While  you  are  considering  the 
depths  to  which  “art”  can  go,  you  hear 
a rumble: 

“Come,  see  this.” 

On  the  wall  across  the  room  he  shows 
you  a glass  plaque.  On  its  surface  is  a 
painting  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  of 
“Old  Abe,”  the  eagle.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  plaque,  pasted  in  a square  space,  is 
a photograph  of  as  upstanding  an  Amer- 
ican doughboy  as  you  ever  saw. 

“My  son,”  rumbles  Bacon  Rina,  tap- 
ping himself  on  the  chest.  “My  son 
George.” 

“Did  he  go  to  Europe?”  you  ask. 

“Hugh!”  grunts  Bacon  Rind,  ami- 
ably. “Rainbow  Division.” 

And  then,  while  Bacon  Rind,  who 
q>eak8  very  little  English,  stands  by  and 
looks  on,  Mr.  McGuire  tells  you  of  the 
two  feasts  that  were  given  by  Bacon 
Rind  for  George. 

The  first  feast  was  held  when  word 
came  to  Pawhuska  that  George  and  the 
Rainbow  Division  had  got  into  the 
fight.  There  was  no  news  as  to  how 
George  had  come  out,  but  that  he  had 
been  in  battle  was  enough  for  the  Indian 
father.  He  invited  everybody  to  come 
who  would.  He  bought  cattle  and  had 
them  killed.  There  wasn’t  anything  to 


eat  in  the  stores  at  Pawhuska  that  he 
didn’t  have  served.  There  were  dances 
in  the  roundhouse;  Osage  Indians  came 
from  everywhere,  and  those  who  had 
grudges  against  each  other — ^for  there 
are  political  parties  and  many  feuds 
within  the  tribe — made  peace  gifts  to 
one  another  of  horses  and  blankets  and 
pipes,  and  so  forth.  The  feast  raged  for 
two  days,  in  celebration  of  the  fact  that 
George,  the  champion  shot  of  the  reser- 
vation, the  fleetest  runner,  the  best 
wrestler,  had  at  least  got  his  chance  to 
kill  Germans. 

The  second  feast  was  given  when 
George  came  home.  He  had  medals  and 
a paper  from  Washington  saying  that  he 
was  a fine  fighter.  So  at  the  second 
feast  more  was  eaten  than  at  the  first; 
there  weremore  dancing  and  more  chant- 
ing, and  a livelier  exchange  of  peace 
presents,  and  the  celebrators  endured, 
physically,  much  longer. 

“I  got  presents,  too,”  says  Bacon 
Rind.  “Look!” 

He  lifts  a leather  traveling  bag  to  the 
sofa  and  opens  it.  A magnificent  feather 
headpiece  is  one  gift  he  draws  forth. 
Three  ceremonial  fans,  made  of  eagle 
feathers,  are  oth«^.  The  handles  of 
these  fans  are  covered  with  tiny  beads. 

On  each  fan  there  is  an  American  flag, 
woven  in  beads ! These  are  Indian  fans, 
made  by  Indians,  for  gifts  to  an  Indian; 
and  the  American  flag — their  flag  as 
much  as  the  white  man’s — is  there 
among  all  the  other  ceremonial  emblems. 

There  b one  other  gift  that  Bacon 
Rind  wishes  to  show  you.  He  draws 
forth  a chamois-skin  bag,  of  incredible 
softness,  and  empties  its  contents  onto 
the  sofa.  You  see  a heap  of  what  look 
at  first  glance  like  dried  apricots,  a dou- 
ble-handful. Bacon  Rind’s  great  brown 
fingers  toy  with  the  small  treasure. 

“Mescal,”  he  says,  importantly. 

The  cocaine,  the  heroin,  the  alcohol, 
all  rolled  into  one,  of  the  American 
Indian ! 

“Do  you  drink  it?”  you  ask. 

“No,  no,  no!”  says  Bacon  Rind. 
*Eat  four,  five!  Then  you  come  very 
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close  to  God!”  He  raises  his  gaze  to  the 
ceiling  and  lifts  one  huge  hand.  “You 
put  some  in  water;  they  get  very  large, 
like  apple.  Then  eat,  slowly,  like  to- 
bacco. Throw  water  away;  never  drink 
mescal;  very  bad.” 

Mr.  McGuire  explains.  “Mescal  is  a 
drug,  but  the  Indians  don’t  know  it. 
They  believe  that  it  is  a gift  of  God  to 
bring  them  closer  to  Him.  The  effect  is 
very  quick  and  very  strong;  it  gives 
them  a dreamy,  happy  feeling  and  they 
think  it  is  religion.” 

Bacon  Rind  talks  rapidly  to  your  in- 
terpreter and  then  Mr.  McGuire  tells 
you: 

“Bacon  Rind  says  that  he  is  going  to 
talk  about  God  in  the  meetinghouse 
Sunday.  It  will  be  a mescal  ceremony. 
Everyone  will  eat  a little  mescal  and 
then  he  will  talk  about  the  Great  Spirit. 
It  will  make  everyone  there  happy. 
Bacon  Rind  says.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  rumbles  Bacon  Rind,  rais- 
ing a hand  above  his  head.  *’Me  talk 
God,  Sunday.  That  very  good.” 

Mescal  is  a luxury,  you  learn.  Before 
the  Osages  became  rich  they  could  not 
afford  to  send  down  into  Mexico  for  the 
dried  pods  of  the  mescal  plant.  The 
man  who  sends  down  there  for  a bag  of 
mescal  like  this  of  Bacon  Rind’s  will 
spend  a good  $500  for  the  venture. 

“Me  go  eat  now,”  says  Bacon  Rind. 
“Good-by.”  . 

You  remember  Mrs.  Bacon  Rind’s 
huge  pretzels  and  the  dinner  plates 
and  take  your  dismissal  with  good  grace. 

Mr.  McGuire  explains  that  ninety  of 
the  richest  Indians  are  making  up  a 
party  to  see  the  battlefields  where  George 
fought.  They  exp)ect  to  spend  $3,000 
apiece  on  the  trip,  and  reservations  are 
already  being  made  on  steamships  and  in 
European  hotels.  George  will  probably 
go  to  act  as  guide  in  certain  districts 
with  which  he  is  intimately  familiar. 

John  Goodskin,  a graduate  of  Law- 
rence University,  walked  down  to  the 
railroad  station  with  me  when  I de- 
parted. He  is  sick  at  heart. 


“I  have  a diploma  from  Lawrence,” 
he  said,  “and  they’ve  put  a guardian 
over  me.  I fought  in  France  for  this 
country,  and  yet  I am  not  allowed  even 
to  sign  my  own  checks.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  travel?”  I asked  him. 

“ With  your  nine  thousand  dollars  a year 
you  could  see  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  get  somethin/^  out  of  life.” 

He  looked  around  at  the  drab  little 
town. 

“ God ! yes,”  he  said.  “ But  my  guar- 
dian would  want  to  go  with  me  and  hold 
the  money  strings.  He’s  a little  soul 
who  doesn’t  know  anything  of  the  world. 

I don’t  know  what  chicanery  he  used  to 
get  control  of  me,  but  here  I am,  his 
ward.  I’ve  written  to  Washington  and 
to  Franklin  K.  Lane,  but  I never  get  an 
answer.  I’m  a prisoner  in  this  place, 
and  with  all  my  money  I can’t  get  any 
good  out  of  it. 

“How  can  an  Indian  avoid  being 
placed  under  a guardian?”  I asked  the 
young  man. 

“In  the  old  days,  before  we  had 
money,  it  was  easy  enough.  All  you  had 
to  do  was  not  get  drunk.  But  now  your 
good  behavior  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it.  Your  money  draws  ’em  and 
you’re  absolutely  helpless.  They  have 
all  the  law  and  all  the  machineiy  on 
their  side.  Tell  everybody,  when  you 
write  your  story,  that  they’re  scalping 
our  souls  out  here. 

“Anyhow,”  he  added,  “I  don’t  think 
Congress  will  let  us  have  all  the  money 
that  is  due  us.  They’re  talking  about 
keeping  half  of  it  back.  They’ll  have 
some  new  law  before  long.  And  maybe, 
then,  we’ll  be  free  men  again.” 

There  are  265,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States;  their  race  is  not  dying 
out.  But,  of  them  all,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  these  Osage  Indians,  with  their 
wealth,  are  the  unhappiest.  You  have 
that  impression  as  you  leave  Pawhuska; 
it  is  not  a happy  town. 

A blight  of  gold  and  oil  and  greed  is  on 
it,  as  heavy  a curse  as  Indians  have  ever 
had  from  their  wickedest  medicine  men. 
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BY  RICHARD  MATTHEWS  HALLET 


ON  the  green  beneath  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  the  hose  companies  of 
the  four  towns  met,  and  Hat  Fryling, 
foreman — or  forewoman — of  the  handtub 
Minnehaha,  assisting  on  the  brakes  in 
person,  in  company  with  sixty  of  her 
sturdy  henchmen,  did  first  suck,  then  for- 
cibly propel  and  by  main  strength  eject,  a 
stream  of  water  whose  farthest  flying 
drops  pattered  in  the  velvet  dust  of  the 
Inlet  ]^ad  for  a total  linear  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  twelve 
feet  beyond  the  runner-up. 

Who  could  suppose,  even  in  that  flush 
of  victory,  that  Hat  Fryling  and  Jed 
Tyler,  her  leanest  brakeman,  would  ever 
find  themselves  beneath  the  same  roof- 
tree,  and  co-sharers  of  a common  des- 
tiny? For  Hat  was  a rough  seaman, 
robust,  heavy-handed,  devil-may-care; 
whereas  Tyler  was  a grocer’s  clerk,  pale, 
apologetic,  pindling,  a very  sensitive, 
romantic  man.  Hat  wore  an  electric 
belt  as  a cure  for  muscular  rheiunatism, 
a twinge  of  which  had  been  brought  on 
by  undue  consumption  of  meat — ^for  she 
had  a dreadful  appetite,  and  her  freckles 
bore  scattering  witness  to  the  iron  in  her 
blood.  Tyler,  on  the  contrary,  was  tak- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  divers  dark  ex- 
tracts to  infuse  a little  iron  into  his  own 
blood,  which  was  running  very  thin. 
He  was  in  a way  to  start  at  his  own 
shadow,  let  alone  a substance  so  for- 
midable as  that  displayed  in  the  person 
of  the  foreman  of  the  handtub. 

Yet  if  it  is  true,  as  the  electrical  anal- 
ogy exhibits  most  neatly,  that  poles  re- 
ject their  like  and  attract  their  opposite, 
there  might  have  seemed  an  affinity 
hovering  there,  even  before  the  fateful 
night  of  that  day  when  Ruby  Sills  ac- 
cused her  lover  Tyler  of  subjecting  him- 


self to  the  orders  of  a woman,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  emotional  crisis  which  lost 
Tyler  to  her  forever. 

The  competition  of  the  handtubs  had 
been  followed  by  a monster  hayrack  ride 
and  picnic,  in  honor  of  the  victors.  High 
jinks  ensued.  Hard  cider  circulated 
among  the  men,  and  the  women  were 
keyed  ’way  up,  too,  what  with  the  music 
and  the  scent  of  hay.  Hat  Fryling,  for 
one,  was  in  high  feather,  and  Tyler,  the 
timid  Tyler,  fresh  from  Ruby’s  taunt, 
and  big  with  bottle  coiu-age,  dared  her  to 
marry  him. 

“Hat,  you  know,’’  Grace  Foraker 
said,  as  often  as  the  subject  came  up, 
“was  one  that  she  was  so  constituted 
that  she  wouldn’t  take  a dare.  She  was 
rolling  round  in  the  hay  at  the  time  like 
a colt,  and  what  does  she  do  but  look  out 
through  the  rounds  of  that  rack,  and 
close  with  him.  T’d  marry  you  at  the 
drop  of  a hat,’  Hat  said  to  him.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  that  was,  Tyler  dropped 
his  hat,  though  he  vowed  and  declared 
later  that  it  just  slipped  out  of  his  hand. 
The  J.  P.  was  along — ^you  know,  old 
Hopeless,  the  toll-bridge  tender — he 
stepped  between  ’em,  and  there  those 
two  were,  nail  and  flesh,  before  they 
could  so  much  as  fan  up  the  flame  be- 
tween ’em,  seems  if.’’ 

“Of  course  there  was  another  wed- 
ding,’’ Grace  said,  when  the  sinking  of  the 
schooner  Perfect  brought  the  subject  of 
this  false  start  up  for  reconsideration. 

“There  was  a church  wedding,  wasn’t 
there?’’  inquired  Jim  Bryer’s  wife.  “I 
can  remember  her  as  Hat  Fryling,  a 
great  morsel  of  a girl  with  that  peach- 
bloom  complexion.  She  looked  jest  as 
if  she  was  made  of  pillows  any  way  you 
took  her.” 
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“I  know  the  men  were  afraid  of  com- 
ing to  grips  with  her  just  the  same,”  said 
Grace.  “She  threw  a professional  wres- 
tler on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House 
when  she  wasn’t  but  sixteen,  and  that 
kind  of  kept  them  at  arm’s-length.  I 
know  some  said  at  the  time  that  she 
never  would  have  got  a man  except  he 
was  imder  the  influence.  They  said  she 
hung  fire  until  she  was  sure  of  her 
ground,  but  that  was  just  hatefulness. 

“No,  she  had  just  been  used  all  her 
life  to  having  her  own  sweet  will,  that 
was  all.  She  said  she  wanted  a church 
wedding  to  double  rivet  it,  so  a church 
wedding  there  must  be.  She  was  an 
elegant  looking  bride,  too,  if  she  did 
carry  tiger-lilies  to  the  altar.  That  was 
just  one  of  her  notions.  They  said 
everything  against  it  at  the  time,  but 
they  might  just  as  well  have  saved  their 
breath  as  far  as  Hat  was  concerned.  She 
was  awfully  self-willed.  I know  when 
they  come  back  to  the  house,  after  the 
ceremony,  there  was  a crowd  of  us  tit 
tering  l^hind  that  syringa-bush,  and 
Kate  Downing  sung  out,  ‘Carry  her  into 
the  house,  why  don’t  you,  man,  if  you 
want  to  have  any  luck.’ 

“Lord!  the  man  wasn’t  equal  to  it. 
There  was  more  strength  in  her  little 
finger  than  there  was  in  his  whole  body. 
He  gripped  her  round  the  waist,  and 
laughed  one  of  those  forced  laughs,  and 
he  says: 

‘“I  guess  we’ll  just  have  to  consider 
it  done.’ 

“‘Will  we?’  says  Hat.  ‘Oh,  I don’t 
know.  If  it’s  a case  of  pick  you  up  and 
carry  you  for  luck — ’ and  she  picked 
him  up  off  the  ground  and  up  over  those 
steps  with  him  quicker  than  scat,  and 
into  the  house  with  him.  That  Mr. 
Scoville,  the  inventor — he’s  a very  well 
educated  man,  whatever  his  shortcom- 
ings— ^he  said,  ‘It’s  a case  of  the  moun- 
tain coming  to  Mahomet,  isn’t  it?’  and 
there  were  cheers  enough  to  deafen  you; 
but  I know  I says  at  the  time,  ‘That 
don’t  augur  well  for  Tyler.’” 

However  that  might  l>e,  Mr.  Scoville’s 
analogy  stuck,  and  Tyler  and  his  wife 


were  dubbed  Mahomet  and  his  motm- 
tain  from  that  time  forth.  It  was  a sore 
point  with  Hat.  Mahomet  and  his 
mountain  fared  forth  across  the  seas,  as 
mate  and  master  respectively  of  the 
schooner  Perfect-.  Coal  and  paving- 
stones  were  their  staple  cargoes. 

A sea  life  benefited  Hat  physically,  for 
she  was  next  thing  to  a mermaid,  any- 
how, and  always  had  been  from  a little 
thing.  She  didn’t  know  the  meaning  of 
seasickness,  and  water  rolled  off  h« 
back  like  a duck’s,  she  said,  only  it  had 
farther  to  roll. 

But  Tyler  was  not  of  Viking  stock. 
So  much  water  went  against  his  grain, 
and  then  again  he  had  a closer  acquaint- 
ance with  weather  than  Hat  h^,  for 
Hat  graciously  allowed  Tyler  to  stand 
all  the  captain’s  watches,  only  crawling 
out  herself  in  case  of  trouble. 

So  Tyler  went  limping  on,  at  best  only 
a sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  getting 
his  way  in  nothing,  although  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  some 
tall  thinking,  which  he  consequently 
did.  Mahomet  had  even  dared  to  think, 
more  than  one  black  and  wet  watch, 
that  it  might  be  weU  for  him  to  shake 
his  mountain.  This  thought  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind  on  a day,  something 
over  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  hay- 
rack ride,  when  Hat  put  into  the  harbor 
to  attend  town  meeting.  The  Perfect 
shoved  her  nose  into  the  deserted  slip 
just  back  of  the  Huddle.  Tyler  was  up 
forward  with  a heaving-line  in  his  hand 
Happening  to  glance  up,  he  caught  sight 
of  Ruby  Sills-that-was,  hanging  out 
clothes  on  a pulley-line,  a sort  of  endless 
whip  that  went  kitty-comer  from  her 
kitchen  window  to  the  second  story  of 
the  hardware-shop.  Here  was  the  sec- 
ond spite  marriage — Ruby’s  to  a Mr. 
Scoville,  the  very  man  who  had  said  so 
pleasantly  that  it  was  a case  of  the 
mountain  coming  to  Mahomet. 

As  it  had  turned  out,  he  was  a peculiar 
man,  an  inventor,  but  chiefly  skilled  in 
inventing  excuses  for  not  bringing  home 
the  bacon.  His  laboratory,  which  lay 
to  the  rear  of  their  apartments,  had  kept 
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ply  rolled  round  for  another  of  their  hot 
sessions,  it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  him  below  she  fell  on  him, 
tooth  and  nail. 

“Maybe  you  think,  mister,  that  you 
can  go  on  making  a laughing-stock  out 
of  me  by  casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  that 
woman,”  she  said,  grimly,  “but  if  you 
do  there’s  a terrible  awakening  coming 
to  you.” 

“It  can’t  be  any  worse  than  the  one 
after  that  hayrack  ride,”  said  Tyler, 
morosely. 

“I  suppose  7 was  to  blame  for  our  be- 
ing man  and  wife,”  sneered  Hat. 

“It  takes  two  blades  to  make  a pair  of 
scissors,”  answered  Tyler  in  a low,  de- 
pressed tone. 

Hat  settled  back  into  a chair  and 
swung  one  leg  over  the  other.  She  had 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  put 
her  foot  down,  if  ever  she  was  to  put  it 
.down,  on  this  item  of  Tyler’s  thoughts 
straying  into  the  neighborhood  of  that 
unhappy  lady.  Hat -was  no  fool;  she 
saw  that  Tyler  was  day  by  day  getting 
more  iron  in  his  blood,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  put  him  in  his 
place. 

Imagine  her  siuprise  then  when  Tyler 
in  the  very  heat  of  argument  said,  with  a 
confidential  leer,  that  he  meant  to  stay 
ashore  and  take  his  old  job  at  the  gro- 
cery back  again. 

Hat  could  see  very  well  where  this  was 
leading. 

“The  idea,”  she  roared,  “of  a great 
man  like  you  loafing  ashore  and  his 
wife  away  to  sea  trying  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  I know  one  thing:  if  you 
stop  ashore,  it  will  be  because  this 
schooner  is  at  the  bottom,  I can  tell  you 
that.” 

“I’ve  half  a mind  to  pull  the  plugs 
and  send  her  to  the  bottom,”  said  Tyler. 

Hat  uttered  a harsh,  miserable  laugh. 
“You  pull  the  plugs  and  there  won’t 
be  enough  fur  left  on  you  to  make  a 
humming-bird  a pair  of  leggings,”  she 
said,  tensely. 

But  she  treated  his  threat  with  the 
contempt  that  it  deserved,  as  she  sup- 


posed. She  changed  into  her  shore-going 
clothes  and  went  ashore,  shouting  down 
the  companionway  that  she  might  be 
back  that  night,  and  she  might  not — it 
all  depended  on  how  she  felt  when  she 
got  ashore — ^but  for  him  to  stick  to  the 
schooner  like  a leech  if  he  knew  where  he 
was  well  off. 

Despite  her  assurance,  she  had  felt 
something  in  the  little  man’s  deadly 
quiet  which  fairly  laid  her  by  the  heels  at 
last.  Hitherto  he  had  never  presumed 
to  set  himself  against  her,  but  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  inaccessible  Ruby  Sco- 
ville,  and  the  winsome  vision  of  the 
grocery  with  its  sawdusted  floor,  its  ver- 
milion-painted coffee-mill,  its  clusters  of 
new  brooms,  had  conspired  to  raise  up 
in  him  a head  of  rebellion  which  Hat  felt 
to  be  there  without  a word  spoken  on 
either  side. 

“After  the  professions  and  vows  that 
man  made  to  me,”  she  said,  bitterly,  to 
Lena  Kidder,  “and  then  to  think  that  it 
could  come  to  the  point  where  he  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  walk  off  and  leave 
me  in  the  lurch!” 

The  two  women  had  gone  to  the  old 
Fryling  home,  and  made  up  a bed  in  the 
kitchen,  as  they  usually  did  when  they 
spent  the  night  together.  Hat’s  hair 
crackled  like  a bonfire  when  she  dragged 
a comb  through  it. 

“What’s  he  got  to  say  for  himself?” 
Lena  asked,  commiseratingly. 

“Say  for  himself!  The  man  won’t 
open  his  head.  Sits  there  like  a brazen 
image,  and  sulks.  Well,  let  him.  R he 
goes  ashore,  he’s  left  my  bed  and  board, 
that’s  the  long  and  short  of* it;  and  then 
if  he  comes  to  me  crawling  on  his  knees 
and  whimpering  to  be  taken  back  he’ll 
only  waste  his  breath.  The  way  I feel 
now,  if  I was  alone  with  the  man  on  a 
desert  island,  and  he  was  to  make  his 
approaches  to  me,  I’d  knock  him  cold 
with  the  first  thing  that  came  handy. 
Here,  help  me  off  with  this  contraption,” 
Hat  added  in  choking  misery  tones. 

She  was  wearing  a red-rubber  reduc- 
ing-shirt — ^Hat  always  was  a great  hand 
for  patents — and  Lena  lent  a hand  to 
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hftid  ; .Sh*in»mc<natel^  aitdi  I iibouMn’t  wonder  if  iliat 

A scnart  banging  on  the  bank  kibsheB 
a«,v*  flat  said,  griraly*  door  this  specdliitioti.  A 

tie’ll  vrhelier  the  motinlairi  voice  ypMejJ,  "Hat,  wrestle  inbj  sohi<^ 

wdl  ^vto^  '^  UiiBg:,  futfek'/;  ' \ , 

"lT»nt  iicwr  ehtcj^d  niy  , Tltis  was  the  yojce  of;  Eln)er.|{ig^ 

I.ena,  coloring . **  t declait*,  Hat,’*  ^ she  Arho  a moibent  or  two  later  con|fo.utcd 
added,  to  s<a>vlH‘  *‘1  neypr  '’the  tw;W'oBicn  ip  pcrsoit^^^^^  TijioAj 

kpew  yoii  to  girlish:  thin  you  . swathed  and  ycilbw  cohi|(jftdhh?s, 

(Jo  to^riighl.  I dbh*^i.h^cyh  Tyler  cbmd^^^  affrighted  at  this  hiCSsChgbr, 

resist  you  if  hy  tohhJ  5^-4  yOU . n6w»  ' hho  f todd  tlibrh  thighrdeep  in  snyw;  all 
deAMCv’’  ' ■ : ; / - ; dp»higitated,  ahd  red  as  u beet;  in 

‘‘fteibit  sUdihg-  the  htc<V  witb  shdrUaii  * A avor , hi» 

clear  :to  the  bottoio  of' the  i.ro|KOvi»;d  “^shmrWcr,  , 

lied  with  shdidc^^'  schooner’s 

.'T'd'lifce  td.^  resist';;,  :St»hkhitdlth'!te  V; ' 

me.  I'd  like  to  see  buy  once!**  , . " \yhnl  are  you  sitying<  man?  You're 

B(dd  word.s,  hat  Ijejoa  felt  that  Hal  out.of  yiiUr  i«in%;  Thht  schtsincr  w 
was  more upset  ihan  she  Ich  pa,  irhe  . leaking  a baffCl  hit  hour  W 1 cHme 
talkcil  in  her  .deep,  ftie  oiic  ashore  .hi^hhight.^ 

gave  orderit,  and  hwnted  chaflin^Ca, 

put  sp*jk.es  in  diyers  ijetsous* ehe’s  Icahfed  iheu^' Elmer, 
jlUj?!  aftef  cisybreak,  however,  woke  eheeiluily.;.  os 

I^nu  ;pp  her  IfijC  slate  of  her  flah.auy  a floutttlcK  prid  the 

Iwh^uoiscr^ii  jewel  Tyler  masta  and  rads  bdt  <if  h’htcr." 

the:  rnorntug^^^^ 
hay  rath':  ■'■iidc»v:'  ■ . 

‘’Setniething’s  Imp- 
ji»!ncd  to  bins,;”'  whisit-  . . 
ercd;  Tlh|,;y,.:;Shc,:^  '■ 

back'::  hst'-hht'tV : aa , kelp 

foe  ali^iiicr 
iurijthiife  €-&'r 
had  now  a milky , 
washedrOMt  color-  Hnt 
was  hot  d stifWfstitiftus 
woinan.  Uni  sUt;  kO'!^ 
vety'y.  well  that  whesi 
the  hi  v*r  of  hd  iw^Hoi^ 
wofi  in  yliUtycr^  ctHwr; 

pr  pHiot 
|.fi|?;  :gif t itself 
paipif  ahd  hwt  its 

“DoSt't  cry  l>efore 
y 19  U ' rT  hprt,’^^  Tena 
Saab' ' It  hvhT  your 

Styfev  H»t,i  TUi^OoiSes 

lose  'Uifti  r isl  o *«  s t ur  e 
nfter  a time,  anyhow, 
and  kind  of  film  oS-er, 


>t«*fHS1f¥JB.APlNK  foy  CAJS,  OO  OS'  JUAKIKO  A I^PQMmo 

,V' ■ -r.  •■  . ..  ■ ‘ fHWK, o'r  .'-Pe''; '■  ■ ■■'■  ' 
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‘‘She  can^t  be,  I tell  you,”  repeated 
Hat,  huskily — “not  without.  ...” 

“Not  without  somebody  had  pulled 
the  plugs,  hey?”  supplied  Elmer,  with  a 
grin.  “Well,  sure  enough  somebody  has 
pulled  the  plugs.  Hat.  You  got  three 
guesses.” 

“ Pulled  the  plugs,  muttered  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Perfecty  with  a weird  inward 
light.  “Why,  where — ^where  was  Tyler 
all  this  time?” 

“That’s  what  some  other  parties 
would  like  to  know,”  said  Elmer.  “He 
seems  to  be  conspicuous  by  his  absence, 
as  the  feller  said.” 

“Oh,  he  is,  is  he?”  said  Hat,  in  her 
fatal  voice. 

At  the  thought  that  it  was  her  own 
husband  who  had  scuttled  the  ship,  she 
paled.  Against  her  pallor  the  freckles 
which  testified  so  eloquently  to  iron  in 
the  blood  stood  out  conspicuous.  She 
doubled  her  fist,  and  brought  it  down  on 
the  kitchen  table  hard  enough  to  jump 
the  chimney  out  of  the  hand-lamp  that 
was  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  last  night’s 
meal. 

“I’ll  manhandle  him!”  she  roared. 

The  silence  was  tragic.  Lena  and 
Elmer  could  think  of  nothing  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  suddenly,  the  wind 
happening  to  be  from  the  town  side, 
with  the  snow  falling  as  thick  and  furious 
as  ever,  they  all  distinctly  heard 
four  long,  croupy  whistles  from  the 
sardine-factory 

“Fire!”  breathed  Hat. 

“At  the  Huddle,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Kid- 
der, timorously.  “My  glory!  Hat,  if 
once  it  gets  a-going,  what  will  be  the  fin- 
ish of  that  schooner?” 

An  inquiry  calculated  to  give  the 
boldest  and  most  sanguine  pause,  but 
Hat  was  never  taken  back  for  long.  She 
shut  the  door  in  Elmer’s  face,  hooked 
into  her  worn  harness  like  a fire-horse, 
yanked  down  her  father’s  old  green  top- 
coat from  a peg  in  the  back  entry,  and 
jerked  open  the  back  door  again. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of?”  asked 
Mrs.  Kidder. 

“I’m  still  foreman  of  that  handtub 


as  far  as  I know,”  Hat  answered,  grimly. 
“It’s  a back  number,  I know,  but  I put 
more  faith  in  it  a morning  like  this  than 
I do  in  the  whole  rest  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Come  on,  Lena.  We  can  ’tend  to 
Tyler  later.” 

Meantime  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
mysterious  dereliction  of  Tyler,  or  worse 
than  dereliction,  it  might  seem,  to  judge 
by  the  present  plight  of  the  Perfect? 
Having  sunk  her,  was  he  now  engaged  in 
burning  up  what  there  was  of  her  still 
standing  out  of  water? 

In  point  of  fact,  Tyler’s  plan  had  been 
far  from  including  anything  so  grandiose 
as  this  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  As  soon 
as  Hat  had  gone  ashore,  he  had  shaved, 
got  the  pumps  to  suck,  oiled  a winch, 
and  had  even  started,  against  orders,  to 
loaf  guiltily  over  toward  the  bowling- 
alleys,  where  delectable  crashes  could  be 
heard  from  time  to  time,  when  a window 
in  the  Scoville’s  apartment  was  thrust 
up,  and  a fragment  of  icicle  fell  on 
his  coat  collar.  Ruby  Scoville’s  haunted 
face  was  framed  there  indistinctly,  she 
beckoned  to  him  in  voiceless  fashion. 
That  imploring  gesture  seemed  to  tally 
with  the  very  motion  of  his  heart,  and 
with  the  p)erfumed  essence  of  his  day- 
dream. He  dashed  out  of  the  alley  on 
the  run,  and  entered  the  building  undis- 
guisedly  from  the  front. 

Scoville,  the  inventor,  it  appears,  had 
been  put  into  a villainous  frame  of  mind 
that  evening.  He  had  been  experiment- 
ing this  time  with  a kind  of  looking-glass 
with  a rose  infusion  in  it  that  made  a 
woman  look  as  if  she  had  more  color  than 
she  really  had.  You  may  know,  perhaps, 
that  the  ordinary  looking-glass  fastens 
on  the  cheeks  like  a leech,  and  sucks 
blood  out  of  them,  and  people  conse- 
quently look  a lot  more  ghastly  to  them- 
selves than  they  do  to  others. 

It  was  certainly  the  height  of  irony  on 
Scoville’s  part,  after  hard  bone-labor 
had  robbed  her  of  her  bloom,  to  hand  his 
wife  a piece  of  glass  and  try  to  hoax  her 
into  thinking  she  had  the  color  of  a girl 
again.  Mrs.  Scoville  had  thought  her- 
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self  in  brwtking  the  tiling  over  frictid  Mahomcl),''  jtiuTn  snrUed  politely, 

hii  heml  and  shaltenng  it  io’to  i thoU'  told  him  to  nuike  hiiiisclf  ii t honiyi  and 
sand  fraaniepi!}.  A sioiple  inapnlsive  slipped  init  past:  him*  shouting  ^ 
aet,  j-et:  freighted  with  .strange  (•onse-  he  Wd  soinelhihg  cpoking  in  the  lahpr&r 
Bcsjuent'es.  for,  nalunally*  it  had  gotten  toty.  A devilV  broth,  evidr'fdly.i  J; 
umler  ^M'oViUe'a  hide,  to  begin  wilhi  He  **Thal's  haw  he  gties  rui 
WHS-  a polite  man  in  company,  but  he  .said  llphy*  in  a hot  whisper, 
could  l>e  tlie  fiend  ineamatc  in  the  bosoni  of  th*’  tiedhHUn*  ‘'‘until,  hofie,stly,  il’.s  got 

of  iu.s  family.  He  ciJw»iys  wore  a choke  to  Iht?  fwnnt  W'here  I fear  for  my  life..  In 

CNillaT  A hlot'k  tiCv  and  when  he  tile  elouds;^  a dow  n iny 

sinfel  jl  pJtl'KdcefI  ckW^  neck;  tlie:  ncgt;.;  I wish -I  wa.s  dead  and 

ip  ^ ^ / outofdt-a.lt’.'':' 

It  keems  that  on  this  fteenainn  he  tsKe  hraught  a errioked'  dtwtpato  and 
made  at  her,  hummer  and  tiiug^v  > In^Un  ;itV'SWe^^  Up  the  pQSydefiHi  gluSs; 

Scovillc  shut  and  locked  Irt  lu'drixini  " .While Tyler*  who  kI»ew^tiR’  tc^^:*^ 
door  against  him,  thrust  up  her  WindpW*  . at  &»t,^*gfts>Jy  moved.  ThendHS^k^itpj 
to  gtd  a breath  of  air,  and,  uiilpekSy  fut  . lo . .shde,  in  flWMg'  plawA 

both  of  1 hem,  saw'  H’yler  lurkiftg 

By  the  tiwie  the  reseucr  had  got  into  at  the  itiirTor  on  the  sideliotird,  iind  he 
tJie  apartment  S<‘oville  bad  stopja'd  was  .sii<ideidy  sirrested  by  Ruby  minltig 
hanging  an  his  w'ife’s  door,  cahued  down,  up  cloite  to  him,  and  saying.  faiiiUyn 
and  was?  dusting  off  hb  trousers  and  “Are  you  happy  w’ith  that  wotnan?’’ 
gritiding  bite  of  the  glass  under  hb  heel,  ' “Is  n man  happy  with  hb  jftiletf’^  in-^ 

As  sOfin  a.S  he  .saW  Tyler,  he  first'  inut-  quired  Tyler,  erypt icall.V; 
iered,  with 'cool  ferocity*  “Alia,  out  “Esaetb*  what  I thnUghb”  said  Ruby, 
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shutting  her  lips  hard.  “I  knew  she 
made  it  hard  for  you.  Why  don’t  you 
stay  ashore  and  let  her  go  her  own  gait? 
Why  ruin  your  own  life  just  keeping  up 
pretenses?” 

‘‘I  told  her  that  not  an  hour  ago,” 
Tyler  said.  “I  told  her  I meant  to  stop 
ashore — and  guess  what  she  said.  She 
said  that  if  I did  it  would  be  because  the 
schooner  was  on  the  bottom.” 

"What  did  you  say  to  that?” 

"I  told  her,”  said  Tyler,  defiantly — 
"I  told  her  I had  half  a mind  to  pull  the 
plugs  myself.  She  went  off  hopping.” 

Ruby  nodded,  and  presently  they 
divagated  into  other  paths.  Time  passed 
and  the  rescuer  still  tarried.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  Ruby,  who  had 
begun  to  think  it  strange  how  Scoville 
stayed  away — it  wasn’t  like  him — 
started  nervously. 

"What  was  that?”  she  whispered. 

"What  was  what?” 

"That  noise.  It  seems  just  outside 
the  window,”  answered  Ruby,  "as  if 
somebody  were  choking,  or — ^there!  it’s 
much  louder.” 

The  noise,  in  fact,  became  suddenly 
very  loud  and  menacing,  a horrid  bub- 
bling or  gurgling  close  under  the  window. 
In  point,  of  fact  it  was  the  Perfecfs 
drowning  agonies.  Tyler  whipped  out 
of  the  room,  but  in  the  course  of  ten  min- 
utes he  was  back,  as  white  as  plaster  and 
covered  with  snow. 

"Somebody  has  pulled  the  plugs!”  he 
cried.  "The  schooner’s  on  the  bottom 
now!” 

"You  can’t  meani  t!”  said  Ruby, 
blanching.  "Why,  how  strange  . . . 
when  it  was  the  very  thing  you  had  in 
mind  to  do  yourself!” 

"Did  I say  I had  it  in  mind?”  in- 
quired Tyler,  and  sank  into  a chair.  A 
queasy  feeling  had  taken  him  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  He  was  just  about  sick 
over  it. 

"You’ll  get  the  credit  for  it,  anyway,” 
Ruby  said,  fixing  her  faded  eyes  on  his. 
"You  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
to  that.” 

Tyler  gulped.  He  put  one  hand  up  to 


his  flame-colored  mustache.  He  was  as 
white  as  a sheet  and  a very  much  sobered 
man. 

"What  line  do  you  propose  to  take 
with  her  now?”  asked  Ruby. 

"I’m  through,”  said  Tyler,  in  a husky 
voice.  "She’d  rip  me  up  and  tear  me 
crosswise  for  this.  I’m  going  to  light 
out — to-night.” 

"To-night?”  breathed  Ruby,  going  to 
the  window.  "You’re  crazy,  man. 
Where  could  you  go  in  this  snow?  It’s 
up  to  your  middle  already,  and  still 
falling.” 

That  was  true.  It  was  twelve  miles  to 
the  nearest  railroad,  and  for  that  matter 
nothing  moving  on  the  rails.  He  was 
trapped.  It  was  going  to  be  a case  of 
the  mountain’s  coming  to  Mahomet 
again,  but  this  time  with  a difference. 

" What  the  devil  am  I to  do?”  he  whis- 
pered. 

"I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do,”  said  Mrs. 
Scoville,  leaning  across  the  table  toward 
him  after  a wild  look  toward  the  door  of 
the  laboratory,  " until  it  blows  over,  any- 
how.” She  put  her  lips  to  his  ear  and 
whispered  the  one  word — "Hide.” 

The  handtub  Minnehaha  had  lain  idle 
since  the  days  when  Hat  was  foreman. 
Hydrants  had  been  installed  about  town, 
the  four  towns  had  been  redivided,  and 
the  old  fire-house  practically  abandoned. 
It  was  situated  not  a stone’s  throw  from 
the  old  Fryling  place,  where  Hat  and 
Lena  had  spient  the  night. 

By  great  good  luck  they  found  the 
Whistler  in  his  stall.  The  town  meeting 
had  voted  to  sell  the  horse,  a government 
oflScial  had  ordered  him  shot,  but  he  had 
neither  been  sold  nor  shot,  nor  in  any 
way  dismantled,  and  out  of  sentiment 
the  town  meeting  had  voted  in  his  hay 
as  usual. 

Hat  backed  him  into  the  fills  of  the 
Minnehaha,  and  he  was  off  like  mad, 
plunging  into  drifts  with  a motion  aU  his 
own.  Hat  held  the  reins,  with  the  flaps 
of  a corduroy  hunting-cap  pulled  over 
her  ears.  Lena  sat  aft  all  iced  up  and 
shivering  like  a dog. 
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Wheti.  On  the  port  si(Je  of  the  Pejfjfeei;  \\irt 

Iftlet  tljey;.Vf^  % ppuriug  Huddle  pot  dut  a IdanJ^  tenteeie 

pjt  heyoAtt  ti;^  say^hie^^^  ward  in  the  shape  oW  b 

Hat  yeiie^  *‘It’^  the.  that  bad  Vteen  u.9evi''ai,«  s»U  luft.  apil 

Huddle  #11  . ' . later  ettt  up  inb» -dnrdij*^  ifld  terteiheiite’^ 

A for  a It  was  here  liuii  Uje  J^viUes  iNett.- 

LenSt  j^iid,  "Ohi  I ‘Ip  so  deathly  afraid  starboartl  of  the  scrhppper  was  the  rotted 
of  Krei  tixjt  and  always  wsis,  from  a lit-  Wharf  to  which  slie  was  tied  up. 

membe^  wliere  the  : 'vTV 

^ ^ < 

of  w^tersido  ^‘’toa^i’-§  ifow  w<?Oes  o 

porck^^d  >ni  . : ' \ 

pffes'  ,'Tkts  . '•  ■ ' ": >■  -■  •-■v.v : ,„;  '■'.  "•'v"’‘ir‘! 
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Wlicn  Hat  with  the  Minnehaha  and  that  h^e  d«t  of  the,  box  and,  hook  into 
the  ,hose^cf»r.t v the  ewterrj.  nndeit^  the  WwHng-alleys 

down  the  aU«?,v  fending  to  the  'first. . We  got  to  ^ water  vvhere 

slip,  things  were  jjTetly  ni»Kh  at » stand'  eatt  find ' 
stilt. ; Tl»e*pfessurtT,  in  the  hydninU  had  The  hossf^' stn  rdd'htshioaed  lim*  nuide 
died  aohfehyw*  and  0 rUJtUVr  w of  featl^i'^iyoied  hj.  the  seam  with  iron 

aroujjd  that  the  pinnping-Station  had  rigetSu  hnd  been  a good  d.eol  ehewed  up 
gone  to  pot,  owing  to  a total  laefc  of  coal,  jn  fowtier  hattfesv  Ohd  spurted  sizable 
PlaBie;  and  smoke  were  coming  oift  fandtOins  At  a dOzOn  plafees  in  it.s  scaly 
frohi  Odder  the  eaVes  of  the  building  in  hidci  ^1  leHOinated  of 

which  the;  ^OyiHcs  had  their  doitiicile,  mohider  hro)>«>Hidhsv  hn4'^^^^^ 
but  a trifle  forward  t>f  iheir  ^artmonti  cquh^i3ie«i;^th  twin  handfes  like  a loving- 
The  chief  of  thfi:  fire  wp.  lengths  of  -iireffon  ho.se  com- 

seeidg,  Any  logkwl  waj’  tn  jaCchfinto  the  tarik  of  the  hand- 

wrfe  rather  in  ahitifuu^'  > He  . 

out  on  the  end  of  the  wharf  in  a fang  jTbis  host  having  luwn  dropped  into 
cA^miat,  add  the  foysv  yolunt-^rs  ajl  ,.  tire  brakes  were  'mann^M. 

tlfeiuv  h'ihAud  ltd  ap'd  Hat  fed  the line  out  of  the  a 

lyutltfct  lyrigado  as  long  was  any  ;ap  an  oniwcfehtaircase  on  ihu  sltfe. 

th»m>a  of : utguing  Sodfe  of  the  lajys  who  had  had  rubber 

lBmigine;t|a;lhoej' ilfttt  act  up  all  hats  dealt  out'  to.  them  went  surging  up 
fmtnfjf'  wh|h||^: haihe:  crooked*  stairs  tp  the  left;  of  the 

rotunling'.on  tUeni’  like  j an  Etruscan  fjakrshop,  ydling  tike  mad,  eyerjdwidy 
chariot.  , v givirig  orders,  nobody  taking  thein.. out 

‘’Come  on,  boysl”  she  yelled,  “isnake  on  llial  roof  over  the  hardware-shop 
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where  all  the  fish  fiakes  were,  in  at  a door 
that  was  there,  up  some  more  steps 
painted  blue,  and  dotted  all  over  with 
heel  marks,  and  there  they  stood  with 
the  sweat  rolling  off  their  chins,  and  fire 
in  their  eye,  and  pointed  a stream  of 
water  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
eaves  of  the  house. 

The  force  of  the  water  began  to 
tease  down  some  plaster  in  the  north 
attic,  where  a room  had  been  par- 
titioned off,  and  in  no  great  while  the 
water  was  cascading  down  those  blue 
stairs  again  in  a deluge,  all  of  it  that 
hadn’t  gone  off  in  steam,  and  part  of  an 
old  baby-carriage  came  with  it. 

They  couldn’t  see,  for  smoke  and 
steam,  that  the  fire  had  started  at  the 
eaves  of  the  house  on  that  side,  and  fol- 
lowed the  rafters  up  to  the  peak  where 
nothing  stopped  it  but  the  saddle-board 
and  what  snow  there  was  astride  the 
roof. 

“If  that  flame  pokes  through  the  roof 
once  it’s  all  over  but  the  shouting,” 
shouted  neighbor  Furlong. 

There  was  some  baled  hay  stored  up 
there  somewhere,  word  went  round,  and 
that  hay  had  heated  up  and  shed  so  much 
ste^m  that  a man  couldn’t  see  the  length 
of  his  own  nose.  But  through  it  all  a 
tuft  of  scarlet  presently  appeared  just  at 
the  top  of  the  valley  where  the  ell  joined 
on.  It  came  spurting  up  through  a 
mound  of  melting  snow  and  slush,  and 
neighbor  Furlong  yelled: 

“She’s  done  for  now  all  right,  all 
right.” 

“So  you  say,”  said  Hat.  “Well,  we 
might  have  made  out  to  duck  it  down  if 
we  had  had  men  on  the  job.  Come  on; 
beat  a retreat  before  this  roof  falls  in  on 
us,  and  get  that  hose  out  back,  lively.” 

Hat’s  next  stand  was  on  a roof  in  an 
angle  of  the  two  buildings  on  the  water- 
side. This  roof  had  a little  fence  with 
fancy  lathed  pickets  round  it,  and  a 
lot  of  stiff,  snowy  linen  hanging  on  the 
line  that  had  been  forgotten  overnight. 
There  was  a flight  of  three  or  four  steps 
supported  by  ornamental  wooden  brack- 
ets, leading  up  to  the  back  door  of  one 
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of  the  tenements  over  the  store,  and  the 
back  of  the  house  here  ran  out  and  all 
but  met  the  flank  of  the  Scoville  estab- 
lishment at  right  angles,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles. 

People  who  felt  free  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  simply  use  their 
brains  were  going  around  inquiring  how 
it  caught,  and  receiving  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  answers.  Some  said  it  was 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  hay 
that  somebody  else  had  seemed  to  re- 
member was  stored  somewhere  on  the 
premises.  Others  averred  that  somebody 
had  been  allowed  to  sleep  up  there 
and  knock  out  pipe  ashes  on  the  floor. 
But  the  weight  of  opinion  was  that  the 
inventor,  Scoville,  had  been  up  to  some 
more  of  his  monkeyshines. 

“There  he  is,”  said  Zinie  Shadd,  “up 
there  behind  Hat,  holding  onto  the  hose 
as  big  as  life,  with  his  ears  pinned  back.” 

“Is  anybody  in  the  building?” 

“They  don’t  know.” 

Others  were  already  asking  whether 
there  was  any  insurance,  and  if  the  fire- 
men were  getting  the  upper  hand.  To 
this  it  was  said  by  some  that  the  policies 
had  expired  on  Saturday,  and  they  had 
neglected  to  renew  them.  Furthermore, 
that  the  fire  was  practically  out,  all  but 
in  that  one  corner,  and  they  were  going 
to  get  a stream  on  that  right  away,  and 
duck  it  down.  Others  said  that  the 
building  as  it  stood  was  a mere  shell,  and 
was  likely  to  collapse  at  any  moment. 

The  opinion  of  this  faction  was  rein- 
forced, during  a wild  snow  flurry,  by  a 
renewed  vomiting  of  black  smoke,  the 
roar  of  a collapsing  but  unseen  wall,  an 
eating,  crackling  sound,  and  a lurid  in- 
ternal light  visible  on  a multitude  of 
wrinkled  small  window-panes  for  one 
instant  as  the  mass  of  smoke  dragged 
clear  of  the  body  of  the  building. 

Hat  for  her  part  had  not  been  idle. 
Icicles  hung  from  the  skirts  of  the  great- 
coat; she  stood  in  slush  up  to  her  knees, 
and  women  who  knew  said  she  wore  the 
thinnest  kind  of  thin  stockings,  too,  and 
soft  moccasins.  But,  as  if  to  compensate 
for  that,  her  face  was  like  a piece  of  raw 
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beef,  and  she  had  had  her  brows  and 
lashes  burned  away  by  venturing  too 
near  the  blaze  on  the  other  side.  In  her 
left  hand  she  carried  the  lid  of  a wash- 
boiler  as  a shield  against  fire  and  falling 
objects,  and  with  her  right  she  elevated 
and  depressed  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  as 
the  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 

During  a lull  she  appeared  at  the 
kitchen  door  of  the  up-stairs  tenement 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  sang  out  to 
the  woman  there,  Mrs.  Chadwick,  widow 
of  the  hardware  merchant,  to  get  a pot 
of  coffee  on  the  stove  for  those  men  on 
the  hose. 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  complying,  moaned 
that  the  last  time  her  husband  had  shin- 
gled she  had  advocated  putting  slate 
shingles  on,  but  no,  he  wouldn’t  hear  to 
it,  and  now  she  must  suffer  for  it  after 
he  was  dead  and  gone. 

‘‘  Shingles !”  said  Hat,  hoarsely.  “ My 
God!  woman,  you  could  dig  a grave  on 
that  roof  of  yours,  and  not  get  down  to 
the  shingles  through  that  snow.  Gret 
me  a long  pole.  Get  me  a piece  of 
piping  out  of  the  loft.  That’s  bet- 
ter. Look  at  ’em  down  there  gawk. 
They  say  it  was  curiosity  killed  the  cat, 
but  I guess  if  it  had  the  same  effect  on 
people,  this  town  would  have  been  shy 
on  population  long  ago.  . . . That’s  it.” 

Hat  seized  the  lengthy  piece  of  piping 
which  Mrs.  Chadwick  withdrew  from  the 
loft  of  the  shop,  and  went  out  into  the 
slush  again.  Elmer  Higgins  had  now 
taken  his  place  as  leading  man  on  the 
hose,  with  the  inventor,  Scoville,  at  his 
elbow. 

“Now  don’t  go  at  things  headlong. 
Hat,”  said  Elmer,  in  his  steady  tones. 
“Haste  makes  waste,  you  know.” 

“That  may  all  be,  but  it  saves  wear 
and  tear,”  Hat  snapped  back.  “If  I get 
more  action  and  less  talk  out  of  you,  all 
of  you.  I’ll  be  just  as  well  satisfied. 
Here,  help  me  get  this  piping  planted 
up  against  that  chimney.  If  it  comes 
over  on  us,  you’ll  never  know  what  hit 
you.” 

The  chinmey  she  referred  to  was 
placed  in  the  roof  of  the  building  con- 


taining the  Scoville  domicile,  about  a 
dozen  feet  to  the  north’ard  of  the  sky- 
light in  the  storeroom,  or  it  might  be 
twenty  feet.  It  was  stiffened  and  held  in 
an  erect  posture  by  a system  of  long  iron 
struts,  or,  rather,  hooks,  which  hooked 
into  eyes  imbedded  in  the  mortar  of  the 
chimney  itself.  Three  several  irons  of 
this  description  were  affixed  to  an  iron 
collar  which  the  chimney  wore  about 
half-way  down  its  sunburnt  neck. 

Now  all  the  hooks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chimney  had  been  melted  away  or 
burned  at  their  base  by  the  flames,  and 
the  chimney  was  seen  by  everybody  to 
sway  dangerously.  Although  nol^y 
there  was  prepared  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  a thousand  of  brick  falling  on  him,  as 
the  saying  is,  these  volunteers  continued 
standing  by  the  hose,  only  muttering 
and  casting  apprehensive  glances,  the 
fear  of  Hat  being  heavy  on  their  souls. 

“Oh,”  moaned  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
“won’t  somebody  warn  that  woman 
away  from  that  chimney.  It’s  only 
hanging  by  a hair.” 

“Now,  everybody!”  yelled  Hat,  for 
with  Elmer’s  aid  she  had  now  got  the 
length  of  piping  planted  against  the 
chimney’s  iron  collar.  They  shoved- 
The  chimney  held  fast,  budged,  started 
a hair’s-breadth,  swayed,  toppled,  or 
seemed  to  topple.  A little  mortar  fell 
out  around  its  base,  then  with  dizzying 
slow  certitude  it  leaned,  all  of  a piece, 
and  fell  prostrate  across  the  roof  with  a 
pulpy  crash,  through  the  snow,  through 
the  roof,  through  the  rafters,  and  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  firemen.  It 
broke  fairly  over  the  skylight,  and  a gen- 
erous consignment  of  lumpy  brick  fell 
through  that  opening. 

Hat  was  groping  in  the  slush  for  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  when  a cold  bony  fore- 
finger sank  into  the  back  of  her  neci,  and 
a voice  exclaimed: 

“I  guess  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  now. 

This  was  Scoville.  Every  one  but  Hat 
had  just  observed  a human  hand  grap- 
pling with  the  coaming  of  the  skylight, 
and  then  for  one  fateful  second  two 
heads  were  revealed  to  the  gaping  nmlti- 
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tudes  below.  Hat’s  eagle  eye  could  not 
be  long  in  grasping  the  significance  of 
these  apparitions.  They  were  the  heads 
of  Tyler  and  his  one-time  inamorata, 
and  they  disappeared  with  the  same 
celerity  that  had  attended  their  materi- 
alizing. • 

“Smoked  ’em  out  at  last,”  said  Mr. 
Scoville  with  interested  zeal,  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  showing  very  plain. 

In  point  of  fact,  Tyler  and  Scoville’s 
wife  were  just  about  coming  to  that 
same  conclusion. 

Ruby  had  hidden  the  mate  of  the 
Perfect  in  this  old  loft  the  night  before, 
meaning  him  to  stay  there  until  the 
affair  blew  over,  as  she  put  it,  and  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  Scoville  disappeared 
into  his  laboratory,  she  had  taken  up 
breakfast  to  the  refugee. 

The  four  whistles  from  the  sardine- 
factory  found  them  there  together  and 
the  turmoil  round  the  environs  of  the 
house  apprised  them  that  the  place  was 
on  fire  somewhere,  and  that  to  rush 
out,  things  being  as  they  were,  was  to 
jump  out  of  the  fire  back  into  that 
frying-pan. 

“My  God!”  cried  Tyler,  sweat  start- 
ing on  his  brow,  “when  things  get  going 
against  a man,  it’s  hard  for  them  to 
know  when  to  stop,  ain’t  it?” 

“This  may  be  all  nothing,”  Ruby 
whispered,  with  a hand  on  her  heart. 
“It  may  be  a false  alarm.” 

“Maybe  I can  still  get  away  on  the 
water  side,”  said  Tyler,  shakily. 

He  had  picked  a coil  of  rope  out  of 
what  Ruby  called  a heap  of  “refuge,” 
and  he  now  stumbled  toward  the  back  of 
the  loft  to  see  if  he  could  force  the  locks 
of  a door,  long  out  of  use,  which 
swung  outwardly,  half-way  up  the  sea- 
ward wall  of  the  building.  The  bolts 
had  rusted,  and  after  vain  strivings 
Tyler  came  back  with  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  their  sockets.  The  smell  of  smoke 
was  getting  plain. 

“ Dished,”  he  cried.  “ All  is,  we’ve 
got  to  make  a dash  for  it.” 

This  dash  revealed  to  them  that  they 
had  tarried  too  long.  The  only  other" 


exit  was  now  blocked  for  them  by  a mass 
of  smoke  and  flame. 

“No  use  getting  excited,”  Tyler  said. 
“We  can  always  get  out  that  skylight.” 

He  went  back  to  his  rusted  door  in  a 
panic.  Ruby  followed,  getting  gradu- 
ally all  worked  up,  and  they  were  here 
when  the  brick  from  Hat’s  chimney  fell 
into  the  loft.  In  this  crisis  they  had 
appeared  together  in  the  skylight. 

All  eyes  were,  of  coiurse,  immediately 
turned  on  Hat  to  see  how  she  would 
take  it.  Would  she  leave  him  there  to 
bum  with  Ruby  Scoville,  or  would  she, 
as  the  saying  is,  save  him  from  himself? 

As  people  learned  later,  that  brief 
glimpse  had  changed  all  Hat’s  ideas  of 
where  the  fire  was,  and  how  it  should  be 
fought.  Lena  Kidder  said,  after  it  was 
all  over:  “Some  people  would  have  said, 
‘Let  them  bum,’  and  turned  away,  and 
not  thought  any  more  about  it,  but  that 
simply  wasn’t  in  Hat’s  make-up.  She 
just  said  to  herself,  ‘There  are  lives  to 
be  saved,’  don’t  you  see,  without  going 
into  the  morality  of  it  at  all.” 

Hat  yelled  down  for  them  first  to  hook 
a ladder  into  the  eaves  right  under  the 
skylight,  but  the  eaves  were  rotten  as 
cheese,  and  the  hooks  tore  out.  There 
was  nothing  substantial  underneath  to 
plant  a ladder  on.  That  old  sail  loft 
came  out  flush  with  the  timbers  of  the 
wharf,  and  the  tide  had  cracked  the  ice 
all  up  into  small  flakes  with  its  last  ris- 
ing. The  very  piles  were  swollen  and 
distorted,  and  were  set  under  things  gen- 
erally as  thick  as  barrels  in  a cooi>erage. 

Hat  stood  there  taking  it  all  in,  and 
Lena  from  below  saw  that  she  had 
wheeled  roimd  and  was  sizing  up  the 
Perfect.  The  schooner’s  foremast  was 
canted  over  so  as  to  i>oint  out  the  sky- 
light in  question  like  an  accusing  finger, 
but  a rope  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the 
rigging  would  have  failed  the  side  wall 
of  the  burning  building  by  some  twenty 
feet.  This  point  was,  however,  consid- 
erably higher  in  the  air  than  the  sky- 
light through  which  Tyler  had  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Just  then  the  firemen  at  her  back  be- 
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gan  to  shout  out  that  the  cistern,  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  depended,  was 
empty.  Sure  enough,  nothing  but  a lit- 
tle froth  and  foam  was  coming  out  of 
that  nozzle  with  its  beard  of  ice. 

“Ask  the  chief  what  comes  next,’’ 
Elmer  said,  in  stentorian  tones. 

“ Chief !”  Hat  yelled.  “ Somebody  hit 
that  chief  over  the  head  for  me,  will 
you?  He’s  getting  more  owlish  every 
minute.  Here,  jerk  that  tub  down  on 
the  flats,  some  of  you,  and  hook  her  into 
a hole  in  the  ice.” 

A four-foot  stone  embankment  lay 
between  the  Minnehaha  and  the  flats, 
but  that  was  no  obstacle  to  the  gang  of 
sixty  or  seventy  fishermen  who  had  come 
ashore  all  oiled  up  to  see  the  fun.  They 
laid  hold  of  the  Minnehaha  thirty  on  a 
side,  hove  her  up,  lighted  her  along, 
hopped  her  down  over  those  snowy 
stones  as  if  she  weighed  no  more  than  a 
raised  biscuit.  At  one  swoop  they 
brought  her  down  on  the  flats,  glittering 
brass,  fat  gooseneck,  tank,  little  red 
wheels  and  all,  and  with  a whoop  andayell 
they  strung  out  on  the  brakes  and  hooked 
into  salt  water  with  the  suction  hose. 

The  time  was  when  that  same  hand- 
tub  had  pumped  through  twenty-two 
hundred  feet  of  line,  but  that,  of  coiuse, 
was  into  barrels,  and  instead  of  a healthy 
squirt  there  was  only  a quiet  dribble  at 
the  nozzle. 

Everybody  had  been  so  wrapped  up 
in  what  was  happening  to  the  tub  that 
they  hadn’t  given  Hat  a thought.  But 
the  captain  of  the  Perfect  never  waited 
for  the  minds  of  other  men  to  move,  and 
when  they  came  to  look  at  her  again  she 
was  half-way  up  that  ice-clad  foremast 
with  a coil  of  new  rope  aroimd  her 
neck.  When  the  shrouds  failed  her, 
she  went  swarming  up  a backstay; 
and  although  twice,  when  she  could 
all  but  put  out  her  hand  and  touch 
the  eyes  of  the  rigging,  she  slid  down 
again  as  smooth  and  solid  as  a counter- 
weight, the  third  time  she  fetched  it,  and 
got  a round  turn  and  a couple  of  half- 
hitches, Heaven  knows  how,  aroimd  the 
topmast. 


“Oh,”  moaned  Lena  Kidder,  “if  that 
isn’t  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  miser- 
able head!  She’s  going  to  swing  over 
there,  I know.” 

In  fact.  Hat  was  seen  to  drc^  the  coO, 
kink  her  l^s  around  the  swaying  rc^, 
slide  down  twenty  feet  or  more,  ami, 
communicating  a pendulum-like  motion 
to  it,  begin  to  swing  over  and  back,  over 
and  back,  coming  nearer  to  the  skylight 
every  time.  The  Huddle  was  black  with 
open-mouthed  people,  who  suddenly 
began  to  yell  and  dance  like  so  many 
raving  maniacs  when  they  saw  that  she 
would  fetch  it  if  she  went  on  as  she  was 
going.  Word  went  round  that  TylCT  had 
scuttled  the  schooner,  and  that  there 
was  method  in  Hat’s  madness. 

“If  I know  the  woman,  she  will  string 
him  up,”  said  Mr.  Scoville,  pleasantly. 

All  eyes  attended  the  gyrations  of  the 
lady.  She  had  now  all  but  landed  in  the 
gutter;  with  the  next  swing  she  was 
scheduled  to  go  pliunp  through  the 
yawning  skylight  as  neatly  as  a deep- 
sea  lead;  but  hold — in  the  very  moment 
when  she  was  up-ending  her  foot  to  fend 
herself  off  from  bringing  up  against  the 
glass  frame,  two  hands  appeared  on  the 
coaming,  out  came  a lean  shank,  with  a 
foot  on  the  end  of  it  as  wide  as  a shovd, 
and  gave  a shove  against  her  instep. 

There  was  a roar  out  of  the  crowd 
loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead  when  they 
saw  her  coming  dangling  back,  her  colors 
flying,  and  just  mad  enough  to  grit  her 
teeth  in  her  sleep.  Tyler  used  to  say 
afterward  that  it  came  over  him  to  do 
as  he  did  just  like  the  impulse  to  jump 
off  a high  place.  But  really,  credit  for 
that  extraordinary  maneuver  goes  to 
Ruby,  who  had  shrieked  in  his  ear, 
“Don’t  you  let  that  woman  come  near 
us!”  when  she  had  caught  sight  of  her 
spiraling  in  mid-heaven  the  swing  just 
before  the  last. 

Tyler’s  own  feelings  were  mixed  when 
he  found  his  wife  imminent — ^appallingly 
so.  He  was  hideously  uncertain  what 
her  motive  was  in  this  attempt  at  a 
rescue,  for  one  thing.  At  all  events,  he 
shoved  her  off,  and  almost  in  one  and 
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the  same  motion  dropped  back  into  the 
attic. 

With  Hat’s  next  swing  the  crowd 
shrieked  out  to  her  to  look  what  she  was 
running  into.  Sure  enough,  there  pro- 
truded from  that  contested  breach  in  the 
fortifications  five  horrid  iron  prongs  six 
inches  long,  fixed  upon  a white-ash  han- 
dle— a mud-eel  spear,  which  Tyler  in  his 
desperate  straits  had  snatched  up  for 
want  of  some  more  elegant  defensive 
weapon. 

Hat  went  spinning  backward  into 
space  once  more;  she  lost  impulse;  she 
burst  out  of  herself  one  way,  too,  for  that 
matter,  and  there  was  need  upon  her  to 
take  account  of  stock,  but  she  was  far 
from  being  a beaten  woman  yet. 

“Leave  it  to  Hat  to  find  a way  to  put 
a fire  out,’’  as  Lena  Kidder  said. 

After  that  setback  at  the  skylight. 
Hat  wasted  no  time  in  repining.  She 
came  down,  hand  over  hand,  yelling  out 
long  before  she  hit  the  schooner’s  rail 
for  those  nincompoops  to  lend  a hand, 
and  get  that  hose  up  on  the  dock  side 
and  into  the  shrouds. 

She  tucked  the  nozzle  under  her  arm, 
sang  out  to  the  others  who  were  on  the 
hose  to  come  after  her  and  string  them- 
selves out  in  the  shrouds  every  twenty 
feet  or  so,  and  started  swarming  up 
again,  with  blood  in  her  eye.  She  cried 
down  from  a dizzy  height  to  the  men  on 
the  handtub  to  lay  out  there  and  let  her 
have  it  for  all  they  were  worth.  They 
spat  on  their  hands,  bent  their  backs, 
and  jumped  the  Minnehaha  clear  of  the 
ice  at  every  stroke. 

That  old  leather  hose  filled  out  as 
hard  as  iron;  Hat  curled  it  once  around 
the  eyes  of  the  rigging,  pointed  the  nozzle 
for  the  skylight,  and  let  them  have  itfair. 

That  was  certainly  the  last  straw, 
from  Tyler’s  point  of  view.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  crouch  down  under  a 
table,  with  Ruby  fainting  in  his  arms, 
but  Hat,  who  was  high  enough  in  the  air 
to  see  what  she  was  doing,  flooded  them 
out  of  there  handily,  with  one  cold  enor- 
mous jet. 

“We’ll  see  if  I can’t  extinguish  the 


pair  of  you,”  she  yelled,  gritting  her 
teeth  again. 

They  took  refuge  behind  the  baled 
hay,  but  the  fire  had  got  into  the  heart 
of  that,  and,  besides,  another  broadside 
from  the  pulsating  Minnehaha  sent  them 
spiraling  out  into  the  open  again.  A lot 
of  old  lobster  traps  in  under  the  eaves 
began  to  float  out,  and  Hat  shrieked, 
“Crawl  into  one  of  those,  why  don’t 
you?”  but  the  witticism  was  lost  in  the 
general  uproar  which  followed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eel-spear  again,  this 
time  with  a handkerchief  impaled  on  one 
of  the  tynes. 

“That  means  surrender,”  said  an  ex- 
cited woman  on  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Scoville,  smiling  one  of  his  satir- 
ical smiles,  took  a toothpick,  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  and  said,  blandly: 

“Now  watch.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  interesting  developments  in  a min- 
ute or  two.” 

He  was  right.  In  fact  the  words  were 
not  out  of  his  mouth  when  all  hands 
were  suddenly  deafened  by  an  explosion 
in  the  house  somewhere;  the  roof  ad- 
joining the  one  under  consideration  sub- 
sided with  a snaky  motion,  a red  spit  of 
flame  came  out  with  evil  brilliance  in 
the  heart  of  a snow  flurry,  and  the  whole 
dilapidated  building,  first  working  un- 
derfoot like  a wicker  basket,  or  yielding 
like  a piece  of  sleazy  goods,  began  to  go 
down  with  a majestic  motion,  joint  by 
joint,  forepart  and  hindpart,  like  a 
camel.  The  fire  had  reached  Scoville’s 
laboratory! 

Immediately  Hat  signaled  them  to 
shut  the  water  off.  Almost  before  they 
could  obey  the  order,  there  came  another 
turn  to  the  affair.  The  explosion  had 
jarred  the  ice  flakes  loose  that  were  piled 
up  on  the  port  side  of  the  Perfect.  Be- 
sides, the  tide  had  ebbed  a good  bit,  and 
the  schooner,  whose  forefoot  was  nicely 
balanced  on  a stone  abutment  there,  and 
whose  equilibrium  had  depended  on  a 
feather’s  weight,  suddenly  began  to  sink 
down  on  the  port  side. 

“She’ll  roll  over,”  cried  Lena  Kidder, 
despairingly. 
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Not  quite.  The  foremast  lowered 
until  Hat,  stationed  at  the  eyes  of  the 
rigging,  was  actually  within  reaching 
distance  of  her  wretched  husband,  and 
there  it  hovered,  oscillated,  stopped. 
Tyler,  standing  there  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  nothing,  seeing  tenon  desert  mortise, 
and  red-hot  window  weights  fall  out  and 
hiss  on  the  ice,  and  floor  beams  cata- 
pulting through  rotten  walls,  cried  out 
to  Hat  in  panic  terror: 

“For  God’s  sake,  Hattie,  lend  a hand 
here,  will  you?” 

Hat  hovered  immense  and  grim  there, 
peering  over  the  eyes  of  the  rigging,  and 
clutching  the  nozzle  handles.  She  thrust 
out  her  jaw — ^that  jaw  which  has  been 
likened  to  the  stone-crusher  which  the 
town  meeting  had  voted  to  sell  and  no- 
body could  be  foimd  to  buy — she  low- 
ered herself,  all  that  drooping,  quaking 
weight,  making  use  of  the  eel-spear 
which  still  protruded,  as  a prop,  and 
withholding  the  haven  of  those  mighty 
arms  from  the  stricken  Tyler,  who  had 
turned  toward  them  at  last,  she  cried 
out: 

“Not  until  you  choose  between  uSy 
mister." 

“Well,  say,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  at  a 
later  hour  to  his  wife,  “wam’t  it  for  all 
the  world  like  Hat  to  speak  out  in  her 
own  time  and  in  her  own  way?  There 
wouldn’t  have  been  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  would  have  recollected  to  dic- 
tate terms  at  a time  like  that.  But  it 
was  jest  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a log  for 
Hat.  Tyler  hadn’t  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  not  what  you  could  call  choice, 
situated  as  he  was  then.  He  see  Hat 
was  top  dog — she  was  never  anything 


but  top  dog,  somehow — so  he  put  up  his 
arms  to  her,  and  hung  round  her  neck 
like  a long-lost  brother,  and  Ruby 
hanging  to  his  heels. 

“Hat  come  down  with  Tyler  in  her 
arms — she  had  passed  out  Ruby  to  one 
of  those  volunteers  in  hopes  he  would 
drop  her,  see — and  she  in  with  him  in 
under  the  bowling-alleys  where  there 
was  a hot-water  heater,  and  got  the 
clothes  off  him  and  some  dry  things 
onto  him,  jest  as  natural  as  playing 
house. 

“Of  course  it  come  out  later  that  she 
hadn’t  no  call  to  be  offended.  It  seems 
that  inventor,  Scoville,  was  mad  as  a 
dog — actually  insane.  He  had  pulled 
the  plugs  out  of  the  schooner  himself, 
and  set  fire  to  the  Huddle,  too.  It  was 
jest  a frolic  for  him.  But  it  took  a 
woman  like  Hat  to  see  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Whenever  she  gets  an 
advantage,  she  says  herself,  she  likes  to 
double-rivet  it.” 

“So  they  made  it  up,  did  they?”  was 
Mrs.  Furlong’s  grim  comment. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  see  a lovinger 
couple,”  answered  Mr.  Furlong.  “Tyler 
see  there  was  something  working  against 
him,  so  he  jest  put  his  cards  all  on  the 
table,  and  they  didn’t  show  ace,  face, 
or  deuce.  The  last  I see  of  them  Elmer 
Higgins  was  helping  her  across  the 
street  with  Tyler,  and  Elmer  says,  ‘Tell 
’em  to  ring  “All  out,”  Hat,’  and  he 
grinned  like  an  idiot. 

“‘I  guess  a fire  is  liable  to  break  out 
in  anybody’s  house,’  Hat  says,  jest  like 
a kitten.  ‘But  who  would  have 
thought,’  she  says,  getting  a grip  on 
Tyler,  ‘that  I would  have  been  the  one 
to  throw  cold  water  on  it?’  ” 
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SOME  INTELLECTUAL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICANS 
BY  ERNEST  DIMNET 

Professor  in  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 


Among  French  men  of  letters  of  to-day^  America  has  no  more  sincere  and  admiring 
friend  than  the  AhH  Dimnet,  Always  a student  of  American  life  and  manners,  and 
numbering  among  his  friends  hundreds  of  Americans  who  have  come  to  know  him  abroad, 
he  recently  revisited  this  country  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  He  came  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Catholic  University  of  Lille.  His  mission  took  him  to  many  parts  of  our  country. 
His  notes  on  American  life  are  the  first  published  result  of  his  travels. 


I ONCE  heard  an  intelligent  American 
woman  remark  that  the  common 
peoples  are  the  real  representatives  of 
their  respective  nations.  Cultivated 
people  are  very  much  alike  in  most 
countries.  They  show  a tendency  to 
generalize;  to  get  rid  of  the  impedi- 
menta of  thought,  belongs  to  cultivated 
minds  in  every  country,  but  it  is  no- 
where so  visible  as  it  is  in  America, 
except,  possibly,  in  France.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  best  kind  of  conversa- 
tion in  London  and  in  New  York  lies  in 
the  fact  that  even  brilliant  English 
people  prefer  facts  and  preserve  the 
national  taste  for  anecdotes,  whereas  the 
American  shows  a quick  way  of  over- 
hauling his  data,  obviously  tending  to 
seize  them  imder  their  more  general  as- 
pects. The  German  mark  which  Berlin 
or  Jena  sometimes  left  on  the  American 
professors  I used  to  meet  twelve  years 
ago  seems  to  have  completely  worn 
out. 

However — ^luckily  for  America — the 
waste  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  felicitous 
speeches,  which  is  the  only  extravagance 
of  the  French,  has  not  found  its  way  into 
even  the  most  sophisticated  milieus  in 
the  United  States.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  I saw  it  appear  in  a few 
drawing-rooms  or  clubs  in  Chicago — the 
clever,  culture-cultivating  modern  Bos- 
ton, now  that  Boston  has  become  charm- 
ingly simple  and  mellow — but  it  was  a 
mistake;  the  pleasure  which  Americans 


take  in  the  play  of  their  minds  does  not 
let  them  forget  sober  reality.  I was  con- 
stantly conscious  of  this  at  a congress  of 
Catholic  writers  and  sociologists  to 
which  I was  courteously  invited.  A 
brilliant  Irishman  was  every  now  and 
then  asked  to  play  off  the  facets  of  his 
wit,  and  did  so  to  universal  admiration, 
but  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  and  the  happy 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  audience  sub- 
sided, everybody  went  back  to  facts, 
and  an  almost  British  atmosphere  set  in. 
I noticed,  with  positive  envy,  that  the 
more  convincing  and  illuminating  an 
orator  was  the  less  applause  he  received. 
In  France  even  a Cato  or  a Socrates 
could  not  escape  the  destructive  homage 
of  applause — I saw  the  echo  of  many  a 
valuable  speech  killed  by  that  barbarous 
uproar. 

Solid  common  sense  of  this  kind  be- 
longs to  the  entire  American  population, 
but  the  flower  of  culture  which  I loved 
so  much  in  the  more  reflned  circles  is 
practically  restricted  to  them;  and 
wealth,  good  clothes,  and  good  looks  be- 
ing distributed  in  the  United  States,  as 
in  all  lands  of  opportunity,  by  a blind 
goddess,  the  traveler  is  sometimes  star- 
tled by  surprising  contrasts. 

I remember  a splendid-looking,  ele- 
gantly dressed  young  man  in  the  Mon- 
treal to  Buffalo  train;  no  duke^s  son 
would  have  looked  more  distinguished. 
He  started  a literary  conversation  with 
the  passenger  opposite  me — a McGill 
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girl,  whom  I am  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  report  to  her  dean  for  imag- 
ining that  Vanity  Fair  is  a dull,  old- 
fashioned  book.  I became  attentive, 
and  I shall  not  easily  forget  my  surprise 
at  hearing  this  young  god  declare  his 
partiality  for  a love  story  enlivened  by 
^‘a  kid  with  lots  of  deviltry  in  him.”  He 
went  on  for  a long  time  in  perfect  inno- 
cence. 

I do  not  think  that  such  a contrast 
would  be  possible  in  Europe ; the  nouveau 
riche  may  once  bring  a gloom  to  the 
house  decorator’s  brow  by  asking  him 
whether  the  books,  too,  are  included  in 
the  sum  agreed  upon  for  a complete 
bookcase,  but  he  will  hardly  rei>eat  the 
slip;  his  first  chance  of  learning  how  to 
play  the  comedy  of  culture  will  be  seized 
upon,  and  improved,  and  in  no  time  he 
will  know  how  to  avoid  dangerous  reve- 
lations by  restricting  himself  to  *‘Good 
thing!”  in  speaking  of  a picture,  or 
“Capital,  this!”  in  speaking  of  a book. 
Nay,  he  may  become  a master  of  the 
jargon  of  literary  or  artistic  admiration. 

I have  often  wondered  at  comfortable 
business  men  with  sound,  healthy  minds 
reading  the  illustrated  weeklies  from 
cover  to  cover,  including  the  advertise- 
ments, till  their  minds  grew  faint  and 
they  yawned  pitifully.  Books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  to  such  persons  are 
only  substitutes  for  cigarettes. 

In  fact,  passengers  with  a taste  for 
speculation  keep  to  that  incomparable 
club,  the  smoking  room  of  the  Pullman 
car — and  I learned  a vast  deal  in  that 
narrow  space. 

Uneducated  Americans  get  bored  the 
moment  they  are  left  to  themselves;  you 
see  them  fidget,  look  round,  produce  a 
furtive  whistling,  fumble  for  a cigarette, 
or  have  recourse  to  their  chewing-gum. 
The  mere  cud  of  contemplation  has  no 
charms  for  them,  and  thinking  seems  an 
insufferable  ordeal  unless  it  is  imme- 
diately to  result  in  action. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Americans  think  too 
quickly.  I have  seen  a business  man 
call  his  secretary  the  moment  an  idea 
gleamed  in  his  mind,  and  dictate  a docu- 


ment which  an  hour’s  consideration 
would  have  improved  wonderfully. 

The  power  of  the  American  lies  in  his 
capacity  for  beginning  over  again  that 
which  lack  of  proper  preparation  has 
destined  for  failure.  The  weakness  of 
the  Frenchman  is  his  inveterate  pro- 
pensity to  defer  action  till  every  possi- 
bility has  been  envisaged,  or  to  amuse 
himself  with  complicated  romances  of 
enterprise  never  to  be  carried  out.  It 
takes  a war  to  compel  him  to  lay  out  his 
inventiveness  in  practical  ventures. 

The  press,  with  a few  well-known 
and  universally  respected  exceptions, 
does  not  endeavor  to  coimteract  this 
intellectual  laxity  American  newspa- 
I>ers  provide  far  too  much  that  is  merely 
cinematographic.  The  reporter  in  most 
of  them  is  king,  and  he  is  the  \dctim  of 
a formula  from  which  he  never  seems  to 
escape.  He  insists  on  calling  whatever 
he  writes  “a  story”  till  the  word  reacts 
on  his  methods.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
try  to  give  him  thoughts,  or  even  that 
during  his  conversation  with  you  he 
shows  evident  interest  in  the  more  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  things.  The  moment 
he  is  released  and  finds  himself  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  at  his  typewriter,  a story 
comes. 

One  day  in  a large  city  in  the  Middle 
West  I had  special  reasons  to  keep  the 
story  out  of  a certain  interview  on  which 
I founded  very  practical  hopes.  So, 
when  the  reporter  I expected  arrived — a 
nice  man  with  a pleasant  expression  and 
manner — I was  prepared  with  a care- 
fully written  statement  which  I just 
handed  in  to  my  visitor.  While  he  read 
and  I pretended  to  go  on  with  my  letters 
I could  see  on  his  face  complete  satisfac- 
tion, which  I put  down  to  the  fact  that 
his  work  was  practically  done  for  him. 
In  fact,  he  left  without  asking  me  a 
single  question,  and  I was  delighted  at 
my  own  stratagem  till  the  next  day  my 
eyes  fell  on  the  initial  words  of  the  inter- 
view: 

“‘No!’  exclaimed  the  Abb4,  a sharp- 
eyed,  energetic  Frenchman  . . . . ” 

It  is  a fight  in  America  between  the 
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cinema  or  the  story  on  one  side  and  the 
university  on  the  other.  I,  who  spend 
my  life  crying  over  the  deficiencies  of 
the  French  newspapers,  am  surprised 
that  no  American  philanthropist  ever 
thought  of  the  value  which  a newspaper 
pubhshed  with  the  intention  of  teaching 
people  how  to  think  would  have. 

American  idealism  is  now  at  last  a 
recognized  fact.  I remember  the  days 
when  this  conception  had  to  displace  an- 
other, wrongly  supposed  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposed,  the  idea  of  American  prac- 
ticality, but  that  fight  has  been  won. 
America  may  be,  some  time  or  another, 
accused  of  being  exaggeratedly  idealistic, 
but  even  the  most  furiously  selfish  utter- 
ances from  the  champions  of  the  “ Amer- 
ica and  nobody  else  ” idea  will  not  con- 
vince the  world  that  idealistic  America 
is  not. 

Idealism  means  a taste  for  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  intellectual  visions.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  that  the  American  ad- 
mires more  than  what  he  precisely  calls 
vision. 

This  respect  for  the  capacity  certain 
men  possess  to  see  where  others  see  not 
is  not  only  a noble  trait  in  the  American 
nature,  but  it  has  a dynamic  virtue,  pro- 
duces talent,  and  gives  a unique  chance 
to  people  who  have  something  to  say. 

Like  everything  else  in  human  nature, 
it  is  apt  to  go  astray  and  occasionally 
does  so.  The  average  American  is  credu- 
lous— I think  I like  him  for  it — ^and 
imagines  greatness  where  there  is  only 
novelty.  This  tendency  is  responsible 
for  the  quickly  changing  American  fads. 
When  I go  back  to  America  in  a few 
months  I have  little  doubt  but  I shall 
find  theosophy  and  psychic  medicine  as 
fiourishing  as  when  I left,  but  delicate 
people  will  have  ceased  to  grow  strong 
by  standing  on  their  heads  ninety-five 
seconds  every  morning  and  evening; 
something  else  of  equally  unexpected 
magic  virtue  will  have  been  found. 

Fads  are  laughable,  but  they  are  en- 
couraging, as  occasional  extravagance  in 
a normally  generous  man  is  encouraging 
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to  people  who  need  his  help.  My  coun- 
trymen have  no  fads,  but  they  lack 
responsiveness,  and  whoever  has  tried  to 
work  for  anything  primarily  requiring 
enthusiasm  must  have  felt  the  contrast 
between  France  and  America  painfully. 
Everybody  knows  that,  while  many 
inventions  were  born  on  French  soil, 
hardly  any  were  given  a fair  chance 
there.  In  most  cases  the  inventors  died 
on  the  eve  of  seeing  at  last  their  visions 
realized,  or  they  saw  them  plagiarized 
and  succes.sful  elsewhere.  The  French 
love  ideas,  love  to  play  with  them,  to 
enchant  themselves  with  their  possi- 
bilities, but  they  leave  them  after  that. 
They  feel  certain  that  those  attractive 
things  will  make  their  way  somehow,  and 
they  do  not  bother  about  humdrum  de- 
tails of  practical  realization. 

Certain  phrases  of  reUgion  in  America 
possess  a real  virtue.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  indifferent  matter  that  the 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  com- 
munions should  speak  of  themselves  as 
the  Three  Sisters.  Nor  is  it  insignifi- 
cant that  the  adjective  Jewish  (which 
in  British  English  refers  only  to  things) 
should  in  American  English  apply 
mostly  to  people.  The  difference  re- 
vealed, and  partly  created,  by  this  usage 
is  astonishing.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  New  York  a Jew  does  not  mean  quite 
the  same  thing  as  a Jewish  person.  The 
word  Jewess  is  hardly  heard  at  all,  and  no- 
body is  afraid  of  calling  himself  Jewish. 

There  is  a tendency  in  America  to 
present  religion  as  a mere  means  to  hap- 
piness, or  even  as  something  useful.  The 
Saturday  advertisements  emphasize  this 
modern  point  of  view  with  the  outspok- 
enness of  business.  People  are  coax^  to 
church  as  they  are  to  the  cinema,  and 
the  consequence  seems  to  be  that  they 
feel  partly  condescending,  partly  taken 
in,  when  they  go  there. 

Faith-healing  will  no  doubt  be  soon 
given  a prominent  place,  and  nobody 
should  complain,  as  this  practice  is 
strongly  founded  on  Scripture,  tradi- 
tion, and  reason  as  represented  by 
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Psycho-Medicine;  but  why  should  Mrs. 
Eddy  have  had  to  think  of  it  first? 

The  tendency  to  outrun  everybody  in 
utility  is  day  after  day  more  marked. 
On  February  12,  1919,  I copied  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  address  given  at  Pitts- 
burgh by  Reverend  Doctor  Thompson, 
of  Chicago: 

There  is  every  reason  why  our  churches 
should  fit  up  rooms  with  cozy  comers  where 
there  is  not  too  much  light,  so  that  city 
young  persons  may  do  their  love-making 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

Sermons  are  no  longer  suffered  to  be 
dull.  Sometimes  they  are  positively 
amusing.  This,  of  course,  used  to  happen 
not  infrequently  in  the  past,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  quality,  not  to  the  effort,  of 
the  preacher.  Now  the  intention  is 
apparent.  A non-Catholic  friend  of 
mine  preaches  as  Chesterton  writes; 
his  sermons  leave  on  one  the  impression, 
invigorating  yet  not  quite  comfortable, 
that  the  world  is  crazy,  but  that  we  had 
better  be  prepared  with  some  reserve 
of  sense  and  seriousness  if  we  want  to 
live  in  it. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  sometimes  that 
we  Catholics  think  too  often  of  death 
and  what  comes  after  death;  that  we 
console  ourselves  too  easily  for  a man 
living  a life  of  no  particular  nobility  if 
he  dies  what  is  called  “a  good  death.” 
But  in  America  people,  even  religiously 
inclined,  seem  to  think  so  much  of  the 
present  life  that  they  are  unmindful  of 
the  next.  Were  it  not  for  theosophy  or 
the  planchette  many  would  hardly  give 
a thought  to  the  actual  existence  of  the 
dead,  which  in  Catholic  countries  is  such 
a prominent  feature  of  the  religious  life. 
No  Protestant  will  admit  of  purgatory 
(although  many  give  definitions  of  it 
under  the  names  of  reincarnation  or 
purification),  and  very  few  still  believe  in 
hell.  There  is  a third  proposition  which, 
of  course,  is  highly  satisfactory,  but 
even  this  is  seldom  and  only  vaguely 
mentioned.  My  conclusion  is  that 
America  aims  too  exclusively  at  being  an 
earthly  paradise. 


A Frenchman  who  had  no  other  belief 
than  that  which  Unitarians  teach  would 
probably  appear  as  cold  as  an  atheist 
and  as  cynical  as  a skeptic.  But  I have 
met  Unitarians  in  Boston  whose  religion 
— ^not  only  their  souls — was  decidedly 
warm  and  embracing.  The  generous 
American  nature  is  largely  responsible 
for  this,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  to  a 
Frenchman  Unitarianism  would  mostly 
be  a negation,  whereas  to  Channing  it 
was  only  a broadening.  A Bostonian 
would  shiver  over  a Paris  fire  which  gives 
the  native  an  impression  of  luxurious 
comfort. 

I prefer  the  monotony  of  the  rosary 
beads  to  many  a harmonious,  but  hope- 
lessly colorless,  prayer  I have  heard  in 
America,  just  as  I can  get  more  out  of  a 
peal  of  bells  than  out  of  much  so-called 
music. 

The  examination  of  conscience  which 
the  Episcopalians  carried  on  for  months 
in  1919  and  1920,  and  which  they  called, 
not  altogether  accurately,  their  nation- 
wide campaign,  can  be  proposed  for 
imitation  to  anybody,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  a community.  French  Catho- 
lics would  do  well,  too,  to  copy  a gigantic 
card  index  which  the  American  Catho- 
lics have  accumulated  in  an  ofiice  at 
Washington,  and  which  tells  them  ex- 
actly where  they  stand. 

When  people  make  such  inventories 
they  not  only  obtain  a clear  view  of 
their  possibilities,  but  they  almost  in- 
evitably discover  the  best  method  to 
turn  them  to  account. 

I shall  never  forget  the  tender  feeling 
which  the  Red  Riding  Hood  girls  of  the 
Salvation  Army  gave  me,  ringing  their 
bells  over  their  Christmas  pots  at  the 
bleak  street  corners  downtown.  They 
ought  to  have  looked  cold  and  worried; 
they  did  neither,  and,  oh!  how  elo- 
quently they  rang  that  beU! 

I humbly  request  kind  Americans 
who  mean  so  much  that  is  good  to  my 
native  North  of  France  to  dissuade  some 
people  from  trying  to  make  Protestants 
of  us.  We  should  only  be  poor  stuff,  as 
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my  own  Protestant  friends  no  doubt 
realize.  A Frenchman  is  better  in  his 
native  unconverted  state. 

If  I were  a rich  Protestant  and  wished 
to  improve  religion  in  France  I should 
adopt  a truly  American  method.  I 
should  go  straight  to  headquarters  and 
do  my  best  really  to  develop  Catholi- 
cism. I should  endow  seminaries,  found 
convents,  encourage  people  who  fast  and 
go  barefooted,  send  the  best  Catholic 
literature  to  country  priests  who,  with 
their  eight  hundred  francs  a year,  are 
too  poor  to  buy,  or  even  hear  of  it.  Alto- 
gether I should  act  like  the  Chicago  peo- 
ple who  had  planned  building  the  most 
modern  of  new  hospitals  at  Reims,  but 
found  on  investigation  that  it  would  be 
much  wiser  to  repair  a magnificent  sev- 
enteenth - century  H6tel  Dieu,  which 
managed  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the 
higher  explosives,  and  only  needs  a lit- 
tle modernizing. 

In  fact,  the  sum  of  money  which  I 
brought  back  from  America,  and  which 
came  largely  from  non-Catholics,  was 
destined  for  a Catholic,  if  a philan- 
thropic, institution.  Were  these  con- 
tributors wise  from  the  sectarian  point 
of  view?  This  side  of  the  question  did 
not  seem  to  worry  them  much.  Were 
they  wise  from  the  religious  point  of 
view?  Undoubtedly,  for  one  improve- 
ment is  worth  a dozen  changes  where  re- 
ligion is  the  issue. 

American  women  are  far  and  away  the 
prettiest,  youthfulest,  and  smartest 
(clothes  and  brains)  women  on  earth. 
They  can  also  be  the  sensiblest,  kindest, 
and  helpfulest,  the  hardest-worked — 
no,  I mean  the  hardest  working — and 
they  have  no  rivals  for  charitable  enter- 
prise. They  have  a wonderful  capacity 
for  being  excellent  housekeepers,  even 
though  they  may  seem  not  to  keep  their 
houses  more  than  a few  minutes  in  the 
morning,  before  flying  away,  and  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening  when  they 
drop  exhausted  on  a sofa.  They  are 
good  mothers,  good  daughters,  and  good 
sisters,  and  their  husbands,  who  ought 


to  know,  proclaim  to  the  whole  world,  to 
the  earth  and  to  the  stars,  to  the  believ- 
ing and  the  unbelieving,  that  they  are 
incomparable  wives.  I am  ready  to 
testify  that  they  are  invaluable  friends. 
But  somehow  the  American  Woman  has 
faults  from  which  American  women  are 
free,  and  the  latter  frequently  criticize 
her,  to  the  disgust  of  the  uncompromis 
ing  American  man. 

Everybody  in  America  is  agreed  that 
Britishers  are  to  be  avoided  as  husbands 
— I record  what  I have  often  heard. 
Why  is  it  that  the  said  Britishers  used, 
in  past  generations,  to  become — and 
even  now  still  become — excellent  New 
England  husbands  the  moment  they 
were  transplanted  in  the  uxorious  Amer- 
ican soil?  Because  there  were,  and  still 
are,  more  men  than  women  among  emi- 
grants, and  economic  laws  concerning 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  goods  apply 
in  every  case.  In  England  and  France, 
and  generally  in  all  old  countries,  there 
is  a providential  excess  of  women,  and 
men  choose. 

A Frenchman  marries  when  he  needs 
help;  an  American  marries  when  he  can 
afford  it. 

American  men  are  unrivaled  in  their 
politeness  to  women,  even  when  they 
are  not  American  gentlemen ; but,  apart 
from  the  latter,  they  do  not  always  con- 
vince the  observer,  who  sometimes 
suspects  the  possibility  of  an  imitation, 
of  a ritualism,  or  of  an  investment. 

American  women  expect  (very  rightly) 
from  their  husbands  the  same  atten- 
tion which  French  husbands  receive 
from  their  wives.  The  American  hus- 
band expects  nothing,  and  for  what 
he  receives  the  Lord  makes  him  truly 
thankful. 

“We  are  pampered  toys,”  an  Amer- 
ican lady  told  me  in  a distinctly  resent- 
ful tone,  “but  we  only  know  it  when  our 
husbands,  after  keeping  every  trouble 
from  us,  suddenly  die.” 

If  the  abstraction  called  The  Amer- 
ican Woman  could  be  met  with,  I should 
ask  her  whether  she  really  likes  to  see  a 
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dozen  men  in  her  drawing-room  watch 
her  the  whole  evening  and  bob  up  with 
military  precision  the  moment  she  half 
rises  to  ring  the  bell;  whether  she  would 
not  prefer  her  escort  to  think  of  what  he 
is  saying  to  her  instead  of  concentrating 
on  where  she  walks,  skipping  to  the  un- 
protected side  of  her  the  whole  time;  or 
whether  she  likes  being  supported  across 
the  road  with  infinite  precautions,  as  if 
she  were  a very  ill  person  or  a very  brit- 
tle object;  or,  on  the  contrary,  firmly 
grasped  below  the  shoulder  and  wafted 
to  the  other  side  with  the  triumphant 
ease  of  long  practice. 

I have  kept  a picture  representing 
three  exceedingly  well-known  American 
men  watching  a lady  go  down  a deck 
stairway.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a sports- 
woman, and  would  probably  think  noth- 
ing of  scrambling  down  a rope  ladder  if 
it  amused  her.  The  steps  on  which  she 
appears  are  broad  and  comfortable,  but 
the  gentlemen  with  guiding  and  sup- 
porting gestures  smile  at  her  achieve- 
ment with  the  same  wonder  and  delight 
as  if  she  were  a baby  for  the  first  time  off 
the  gocart.  Meanwhile  the  lady  her- 
self smiles  in  her  furs  like  coy  Phoebe 
between  two  douds. 

I do  not  mind  being  pent  up  with  my 
sullen  kind  and  kept  away  from  the 
ladies  wherever  I see  the  ghost  of  a rea- 
son, but  sometimes  the  reason  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  What  have  we  men 
done? 

“One  of  the  managers,’’  said  the 
spokesman  for  the  telephone  girls  who 
were  quitting  work  at  Norwalk,  “ placed 
a large  piece  of  brown  paper  on  the  front 
screen  door.  This  not  only  prevented 
fresh  air  from  entering,  but  it  prevented 
us  from  getting  a peep  at  the  few  men 
who  pass  through  the  hallway.  I am  not 
beating  around  the  bush.  We  lead 
shut-in  lives  and  admit  we  like  to  get  a 
look  at  a man  once  in  a while,  even 
though  he  be  only  a married  man.” 

This  valuable  evidence  shows  that  it 
is  not  the  women  who  want  the  men  to 
herd  away  from  them;  it  cannot  be  the 


men,  either;  therefore  it  must  be  the 
secret  council  of  Prohibitionists,  and  the 
American  man  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
fooled  again. 

Englishmen  are  always  surprised  when 
a foreigner  notices  with  astonishment 
the  petition  in  the  Litany  “ that  the  no- 
bility and  gently  may  have  understand- 
ing.” They  have  h^ud  it  so  often  that 
they  notice  it  no  longer.  Americans  are 
almost  as  surprised  when  they  are  told 
that  Ibsen  in  some  recent  incarnation 
must  have  inserted  “the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness” in  the  austere  constitution  of 
their  country.  To  many  these  words 
are  not  by  any  means  a familiar  quota- 
tion, and  when  they  hear  it  they  are 
emphatic  in  their  denial  that  it  ever  had 
any  effect  on  the  national  disposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  quite  as 
strong  in  their  belief  that  happiness  is 
the  right,  or  even  the  duty,  of  man,  and 
that  whoever  thinks  differently  must  be 
an  old  Pmitan  or  a dyspeptic  Calvinist. 

French  people  still  cherish  the  lesson 
handed  down  from  the  simple  medicine 
of  past  generations,  that  you  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  well  if  you  keep 
“your  head  cool,  your  feet  warm,  and 
your  heart  cheerful.”  But  cheerfulness 
to  the  French  of  those  wise  epochs  was 
the  same  thing  with  content,  and  con- 
tent is  terribly  near  resignation.  The 
French  girl  was  (and  still  is)  taught  that 
il  faut  souffrir  pour  itre  beUe,  and  neither 
she  nor  her  brother  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  read  in  their  religious  books 
that  we  must  suffer  in  order  to  be  happy. 
Happiness  in  its  highest  meaning  was 
regarded  as  something  sacred,  the  initial 
stage  of  the  celestial  bliss.  The  crude 
modern  notion  which  we  express  by  the 
word  happiness  was  condemned  as  an 
idol  or  a mirage  born  of  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, and  was  branded  as  mere  pleasure. 

To-day,  in  spite  of  a powerful  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  thinkers  to  show 
that  happiness  is  only  a vision  like  lib- 
erty or  equality,  the  impulse  given  by 
the  doctrine  of  perfectibility  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  is  still  felt,  and  some 
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mortals  will  be  tinhappy  because  they 
do  not  find  themselves  quite  radiantly 
happy. 

I should  advise  American  mothers  to 
keep  the  pursuit  of  happiness  out  of 
their  daughters’  constitution  if  they 
cannot  keep  it  out  of  their  coimtry’s.  A 
girl  who  is  given  to  understand  eveiy 
minute  that  she  has  a right  to  a good 
time  is  sure  to  declare  before  long  that 
she  wonders  when  the  good  time  is  com- 
ing, even  if  she  has  it  at  every  hour. 
Do  not  make  fastidious  artists  in  happi- 
ness. Keep  on  the  safe  Puritan  side;  it 
does  not  always  mean  thin  lips  and 
spectacled  eyes  shooting  reproach 
around  at  random.  I am  afraid  the  idea 
of  happiness  is  made  an  obsession  by 
a great  deal  of  apparently  moral  litera- 
ture. There  is  certainly  a relation  be- 
tween the  mushy  ad\dce  daily  doled  out 
to  hair-splitting  girl  questioners  by 
dozens  of  Aunt  Margarets  or  Cheery 
Mabels  in  the  provincial  newspapers, 
and  the  stuff  we  read  last  March  in  the 
pitiful  diary  of  that  Ruth  Somebody  who 
killed  herself  in  Chicago  because,  she 
said,  happiness  was  only  a word. 

I heard  a good  deal  that  was  impleas- 
ant  to  me  because  some  American  sol- 
diers spread  the  notion  that  French 
women  were  loose,  French  churches  were 
empty,  and  empty  were  most  of  the 
Fren^  cradles. 

An  American  writer  who  lived  in  Paris 
many  years — Mr.  Theodore  Stanton — 
had  to  refute  a statement  made  by  the 
research  secretary  of  a powerful  “dry” 
organization  to  the  effect  that,  “owing 
to  the  low  moral  standards  of  France, 
the  destruction  of  this  country  has  only 
been  postponed — she  will  be  eaten  by  her 
own  vices.” 

These  impressions  are  those  of  super- 
ficial observers,  generally  predisposed  by 
so-called  universal  admission  (French 
literature  immoral,  legal  existence  of 
vice)  to  make  inferences  in  only  one 
direction.  I used  to  counteract  these 
notions  by  facts.  I would  ask  Catholics, 
“How  do  you  account  for  the  presence 


in  that  corrupt  countiy  of  mine  of  many 
more  nuns  and  monks  than  America  pro- 
duces?” and  non-Catholics,  “How  could 
those  decadents  be  the  same  men  who 
fought  at  Verdun  and  patiently  endured 
the  trenches  during  four  years?” 

The  same  impressions  can  also  be 
created  by  positive  falsehoods.  The 
powerful  press  owned  and  inspired  by 
such  a well-known  American  that  I need 
not  give  his  name  once  printed  a so- 
called  Parisian  invitation  to  extraordi- 
nary dancing  parties  which  I vainly  tried 
to  put  back  into  the  French  language; 
it  kicked  at  the  indecency,  thereby  prov- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  charge. 
There  was  also  circulated  an  anecdote 
concerning  a French  girl  who  married 
seven  American  soldiers.  Ask  any 
American  who  married  even  once  in 
France,  and  knows  what  an  enterprise 
it  is,  whether  polygamy  on  such  a scale 
is  thinkable. 

This  cant  at  the  expense  of  France 
irritates  many  American  young  men; 
it  revolts  most  American  women,  and  it 
angers  every  American  oflBcer  who,  bet- 
ter situated  than  his  soldiers,  had  a 
chance  to  see  something  of  a French 
family.  These  men  and  women  feel, 
sometimes  confusedly,  that  indulgence 
in  this  virtuous  indignation  arises  from 
that  strange  interest  in  vice  often  de- 
nounced by  English  and  American 
moralists — not  moralizers — which,  feel- 
ing disinclined  to  blame  itself,  only  con- 
demns the  louder  what  has  attracted  it. 

Sometimes  one  finds  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  sheer  hypocrisy.  I find  less 
fault  with  the  readers — I mean  the  buy- 
ers— of  a certain  illustrated  gazette  pro- 
vided with  a most  unexpected  title  than 
with  the  above-mentioned  press  magnate 
who  inveighs  against  French  immoral- 
ity, but  helps  the  sale  of  his  newspapers 
by  daily  and  daring  pictures  of  bathers 
in  summer,  of  ballet  dancers  in  winter. 
Also  notice  how  greedily  the  same  news- 
papers pounce  on  every  account  or  legal 
document  that  offers  the  kind  of  interest 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  scan- 
dalously French. 
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A great  deal  of  the  unfavorable  com- 
ment passed  on  French  morality  comes 
from  appearances.  I could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  America  is  more  virtuous  in 
the  daytime  than  by  lamplight,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  concluded  the  letter  I men- 
tioned above  with  the  following  remark: 

Anybody  who  really  understands  this 
matter  in  so  far  as  it  regards  France — I say 
really  understands  it,  for  not  one  American 
in  a thousand  who  runs  through  Paris  grasps 
at  all  the  true  situation — ^knows  that  this  evil 
is  not  one  whit  more  virulent  in  France  than 
it  b in  other  countries,  not  excluding  the 
United  States.  There  b often  a difference  in 
form,  in  practice,  but  in  the  main  the'  same 
thing  b there,  no  weaker  and  no  stronger. — 
Times,  Sept.  13,  ’19. 

It  also  comes  from  the  deep  diversity 
in  point  of  view  noticeable  between 
America  and  France,  and  which  is,  as 
usual,  the  outcome  of  habit.  The  French 
would  be  shocked  if  they  saw  what 
passes  entirely  unnoticed  in  Chicago 
during  the  months  when  this  town  be- 
comes a very  charming  summer  resort — 
men  and  women  walking  the  streets  in 
the  same  costume  which  elsewhere  is 
only  tolerated  between  the  wave  and 
the  bathing  machines.  Again  I find 
skeptics  when  I assure  my  countrymen 
that  the  love  letters  American  boys  and 
girls  of  fifteen  exchange  have  no  bad 
effects  whatever.  And  the  divorce  ques- 
tion is  as  much  a source  of  illusions  in 
America  as  it  is  in  the  coimtries  where  it 
is  a less  frequent  practice.  Americans 
used  to  think  that  many  French  girls 
proved  disloyal  wives  because  they  had 
made  a manage  de  convenance,  and  one 
still  meets  with  a few  who  have  not 
ceased  to  think  it  is  so.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  many  a divorced  couple  in 
America  started  out  with  an  undoubted 
love  match  and  would  have  sworn  that 
their  lives  would  be  perfectly  Edenic? 
On  the  other  hand,  is  one  veiy  much 
surprised  to  hear  an  experienced  Amer- 
ican magistrate  say  that  sixty  divorces 
out  of  a hundred  are  not  cau^  by  any 


real  incompatibility,  or,  above  all,  by 
any  cruelty,  and  would  never  have  taken 
place  had  not  one  of  the  parties  had  a 
more  or  less  sudden  vision  of  greater 
happiness  in  a new  venture?  The  fact 
is  that  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Fiance, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  substitution 
of  the  right  to  happiness  for  a moral  or 
religious  principle.  I am  ready  to  admit 
that  there  is  more  sincerity  and  more 
morality  in  American  life  generally  than 
is  found  in  Europe.  But  it  would  be 
unwise  to  put  this  down  to  the  influence 
of  divorce.  There  are  European  coun- 
tries in  which  divorce  has  long  been 
practiced  and  which  are  not  supposed  to 
be  exceptionally  sincere  or  mor^.  This 
superiority  of  America,  in  my  opinion, 
comes  from  the  uncompromising  spirit 
of  the  American  woman. 

One  third  cause  for  the  severity  with 
which  some  Americans  are  inclined  to 
judge  France  is  a capacity  for  illusion 
which  is  not  at  all  insincerity,  but  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  This  self- 
illusionment  appears  strikingly  in  the 
questions  one  hears  in  the  Unit^  States 
concerning  the  low  birth  rate  in  France. 
I have  heard  them  whispered  by  people 
who  had  very  small  families  themselves, 
and  knew  that  I knew  it.  These  people 
were  not  insincere;  they  were  only 
speaking  in  the  name  of  America, 
vaguely  remembering  the  large  Irish, 
Canadian,  or  Italian  families  which  keep 
up  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States,  or 
possibly  feeling  hereditary  pride  in  the 
tradition  that  their  own  great-grand- 
mother had  seven  sisters.  A comforta- 
ble, imcritical  state  of  mind  like  this  can 
belong  to  excellent  people,  and  I have 
found  it  in  Eiux)j>e,  too.  Virtue  by 
proxy  is  a distortion  of  patriotism,  but 
how  easily  it  can  be  regarded  as  an 
aspect  of  patriotism! 

The  real  truth  about  French  morals 
will  be  kno'wn  and  testified  to  by  the 
American  students  who  are  flocking  to 
the  French  universities.  They  will  have 
a fair  chance  to  see  and  judge. 
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AT  a table  in  the  rear  of  an  evil- 
smelling  wine  shop  not  far  away 
from  the  Cath^ale  du  Sacr6-Cceur, 
and  hence  in  one  of  Paris’s  most  mys- 
terious and  dangerous  districts,  sat  two 
men.  Elzcept  for  the  proprietor,  who 
served  them  brandy  from  time  to  time, 
they  were  alone.  Except  for  the  un- 
certain light  of  an  oil  lamp  that  stood 
on  the  table  between  them,  they  were  in 
darkness. 

One  of  the  men  was  known  by  his 
associates  as  Le  Lapin — the  Rabbit. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  very  agile  on  his 
feet  and  was  known  to  be  dexterous 
with  a knife.  Indeed,  only  the  week 
before  he  had  proved  to  be  dexterous 
with  A knife.  He  had  black  hair,  a 
small  black  mustache,  black  eyes,  and 
a blue-black,  closely  shaven  chin.  He 
had  been  born  on  the  sidewalk  and  had 
fallen  to  the  gutter;  but  he  had  been 
in  jail  only  twice  and  for  short  sentences 
both  times.  That  was  probably  be- 
cause he  was  both  dexterous  and  agile. 

The  other  man,  although  dressed  in 
a similar  Apache  style,  was  quite  unlike 
the  Rabbit  in  all  other  ways.  He  was 
called  by  his  fellow  thieves  and  assassins 
Monsieur  Georges — ^and  the  title  indi- 
cates the  respectful  admiration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  men  who,  as  a rule, 
have  neither  respect  nor  admiration  for 
anyone.  Monsieur  Georges  was  amaz- 
ingly good  looking,  in  a blond,  boyish, 
pink-and-white  way.  He  might  have 
been  thirty  years  old,  but  he  looked 
younger,  and  in  his  face  was  none  of  the 
sly  viciousness  that  dbfigured  and  aged 
the  face  of  his  friend,  the  Rabbit. 
Monsieur  Georges,  indeed,  had  a very 
cheerful,  innocent  face — almost  a che- 
rubic face,  with  its  big  blue  eyes,  its 


pink  cheeks,  and  its  pleasant,  disarm- 
ing smile  that  revealed  perfect  teeth. 
Nevertheless,  his  mouth  was  over  small 
and  shaped  like  a woman’s.  That  was 
the  only  flaw.  He,  unlike  the  Rabbit, 
had  been  bom  in  the  purple,  and,  if 
he  had  reached  the  gutter,  he  at  least 
showed  no  evidence  of  its  slime  on  his 
person. 

“Yes,  my  friend,”  the  Rabbit  was 
saying,  dejectedly,  “they  have  me  at 
last,  and  this  time  iVs—chck,”  and  he 
drew  his  hand  swiftly  across  his  throat 
in  imitation  of  a knife. 

Monsieur  Gorges  nodded  moodily. 

“As  you  say,”  he  agreed,  “it  looks 
bad.  When  an  accomplice  betrays  one 
there  is  little  to  be  done.  You  can  hide, 
of  course,  for  a while.” 

“Bah!  A question  of  a day  or  two. 
What’s  the  use?  I’ve  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  drop  quietly  into  the  Seine 
and  stay  there.  That,  at  least,  would 
annoy  the  police.  They  like  to  execirte 
their  victims  themselves.” 

Monsieur  Georges  answered  nothing 
for  a space.  Then  he  beckoned  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  wine  shop  and,  holding 
up  two  white  fingers,  said,  **  Encore 
deux." 

When  the  order  had  been  filled,  and 
the  two  brandies  placed  in  front  of 
them,  he  leaned  across  the  table,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  Rabbit. 

“My  friend,”  he  said  at  length,  “I 
don’t  desire  to  urge  suicide  upon  you. 
I say  nothing  in  favor  of  it,  although  I 
confess  that,  in  your  predicament,  I 
can  find  nothing  adequate  to  say  against 
it.  But  if  you  have  actually  made  up 
your  mind  to  kill  yourself,  you  can 
render  me  a great  service.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
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Rabbit,  manifestly  surprised.  “How 
can  a suicide  render  anyone  a service?  ’* 

Monsieur  Georges  smiled  his  pleasant 
smile. 

“I  admit,”  he  answered,  “that  it 
could  not  often  be  so;  but  in  your  case 
and  mine  you  could  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  assistance  to  me.  On  certain 
occasions  in  the  past  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  aid  you  in  a small  way. 
If  you  wish,  you  can  now  pay  that  debt 
a thousand  times  over.  Meanwhile,  I 
drink  to  your  good  health.” 

The  Rabbit,  unappreciative  of  the 
irony  of  the  toast,  drained  his  glass  at  a 
gulp.  When  that  was  accomplished 
he  said:  “ You’re  a queer  sort.  Monsieur 
Georges — always  have  been.  But  you’ve 
been  a good  friend  and  I’m  willing  to 
be  a friend  to  you,  even  if  it’s  the  last 
thing  I do.  So  tell  me  what  you  want.” 

“It  is  very  simple.  I want  you  to 
commit  suicide  in  my  name.  I want  all 
Paris  to  believe  that  it  is  I who  am 
dead.” 

“But  you’re  mad,”  objected  the  Rab- 
bit. “The  police  could  never  mistake 
my  corpse  for  yours.  No  two  men 
ever  were  more  different.” 

Monsieur  Georges  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“You  misunderstand  me,”  said  he. 
“I  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  lead- 
ing anyone  to  believe  that  Monsieur 
Georges  is  dead.  I only  desire  that  I, 
myself,  the  man  I was  before  I was 
Monsieur  Georges,  be  thought  dead. 
After  all,  my  friend,  you  must  know 
that  before  I was  Monsieur  Georges  I 
was  some  one  else — ^bore  some  other 
name.  Well,  it’s  that  name  I want 
killed.  Now  do  you  understand?” 

“Yes.”  said  the  Rabbit,  “now  I 
understand.” 

“And  you’ll  do  it  for  me?” 

The  Rabbit  did  not  answer  at  once. 
His  mind,  perhaps,  was  not  so  agile  as 
his  limbs. 

“Encore  deux**  said  Monsieur  Georges 
to  the  proprietor,  and  when  they  were 
forthcoming  he  raised  his  glass  and  said, 
cheerfully,  “To  my  death!” 


The  Rabbit  could  not  repress  a 
shudder. 

“And  you’ll  do  it  for  me?”  persisted 
Monsieur  Georges. 

The  Rabbit  nodded. 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  But  how 
shall  I assume  your  identity — ^your 
former  identity — whoever  you  were?” 

“Very  easily  indeed.  I had  thought 
of  all  that  before  I made  the  proposition. 
I have  some  old  visiting  cards.  I have 
a ring — thb  ring  here — with  my  real 
name  engraved  on  the  inside  of  it.  I 
have — I have — ” he  stumbled  a little 
and  then  continued,  hurriedly — “I  have 
a photograph  of  my  wife — ” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  Rabbit. 

“Yes,  yes.  I have  all  those  things. 
They  will  be  ample.  They  will  be  found 
on  you — that  will  be  enough,  for  I 
assure  you  that  none  of  my  relatives 
will  come  to  view  the  body.  They  do 
not  care  to  see  me  again,  either  alive  or 
dead.  But  you  will  have  a remarkable 
obituary  notice  in  the  newspapers,  my 
friend.  The  headlines  will  report  the 
suicide  of  Georges  - Christophe  - Jean- 
Marie,  Vicomte  de  Chenavard,  alias 
the  Rabbit!  How  does  that  suit  you? 
Ah,  I see  you  are  a little  surprised.  You 
have  reason,  for  it  ie  surprising,  is 
it  not?” 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  drew  from  out 
of  his  breast  pocket  a small  leatha* 
holder,  marked  with  a gold  crest.  From 
the  holder  he  extracted  three  visiting 
cards  and  tassed  them  face  up  on  the 
table.  From  another  pocket  he  pro- 
duced a faded  photograph  of  a very 
beautiful  young  girl,  which  he  placed 
beside  the  cards.  Then  he  took  a gold 
seal  ring  from  his  finger  and  tossed  it  on 
top  of  the  rest. 

“There,”  he  said — “there  are  your 
pieces  d'identitit*' 

The  Rabbit  sat  regarding  him  in 
silent  amazement.  He  reached  out 
slowly  to  pick  up  one  of  the  visiting 
cards,  and  he  read  aloud  the  name  and 
title  of  Monsieur  Georges. 

“Vicomte  Gieorges  de  Chenavard,” 
he  read. 
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“Exactly,**  said  the  other. 

“Well,”  said  the  Rabbit,  still  gaping, 
“if  I’d  been  you  I’d  never  be  here.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  siue.  One  never  knows.” 

“What — what  did  you  do?” 

“Ah,  my  friend,  I shall  not  bore  you 
with  that  recital.  It  is  a long  one  and 
has  very  little  humor  in  it.  . . . Let  us, 
rather,  return  to  business.  If  it  is  the 
same  to  you,  may  I suggest  that,  in- 
stead of  drowning  yourself,  you  use  a 
revolver?  It  would  be  unfortunate, 
you  see,  should  the  cards  and  the 
photograph  be  seriously  damaged  by  the 
water.  And,  really,  Ihe  revolver  is  no 
more  unpleasant.” 

“You  think  of  everything,”  mur- 
mured the  Rabbit. 

“ I have  to,”  agreed  Monsieur  Georges. 
“For  me,  thb  suicide  is  most  important.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Rabbit.  “Any- 
thing you  suggest.  It  makes  no 
difiFerence.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Monsieur  Georges, 
with  a sigh.  “Then  we  may  consider 
the  matter  settled?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Rabbit. 

Monsieur  Georges  extended  his  hand. 

“Good-by,  Rabbit,”  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. “You  are  a good  friend.  . . . 
To-night?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Rabbit — “to- 
night. Here — as  soon  as  you  leave.” 
And  he  put  the  cards  and  the  photo- 
graph in  his  pocket,  and  placed  the 
seal  ring  on  his  finger. 

“Good-by,”  he  said.  . . . 

Monsieur  Georges  paid  the  proprietor 
on  his  way  out.  In  the  street  he  paused 
outside  the  door  to  listen;  and  presently 
he  heard  a mu£9ed  report  of  a revolver. 

“There,”  said  he,  “goes  Georges- 
Christophe  - Jean  - Marie,  Vicomte  de 
Chenavard.  May  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul!” 

Two  years  later,  at  the  same  table 
in  the  same  wine  shop.  Monsieur 
Georges  sat  with  a companion;  but 
this  time  his  companion  was  a woman. 
She  was  known  as  Kiki,  and  she  be- 
longed to  Monsieur  Georges.  Kiki  was 
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a product  of  the  Montmartre,  even  as 
had  been  the  Rabbit — the  poor  dead 
Rabbit,  no  longer  agile  and  dexterous. 
As  one  looked  at  her  through  the  smoke- 
stained  air  of  the  wine  shop  one  saw 
that  her  coloring  was  rudimentary — 
red,  white,  and  black.  Against  the 
black  of  her  hair  her  skin  was  paper 
white,  and  against  the  white  of  her 
face  her  wide  mouth  was  scarlet  as 
some  “venomous  flower.”  There  were 
no  mezzotints  about  Kiki. 

While  she  talked  to  Monsieur  Georges 
she  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows  on 
the  table  and  her  chin  in  her  hands. 
They  were  talking  about  the  Rabbit, 
for  although  the  Rabbit  had  been  dead 
for  two  years,  one  still  talked  about  him 
in  the  district. 

“That  he  should  have  been  of  the 
nobility,”  said  Kiki — “that  still  as- 
tonishes me.” 

“It  astonishes  everyone,”  said  Mon- 
sieur Georges,  calmly.  “He  did  not 
resemble  much  an  aristocrat.” 

“I  should  have  been  less  surprised 
had  you  been  the  aristocrat,  Georges. 
You  might  well  be,  with  your  clean 
linen  and  your  white  hands.” 

“Nature  is  capricious,”  said  Monsieur 
Georges,  sententiously.  “Heredity 
sometimes  counts  for  nothing.  One 
finds  pearls  in  the  gutter  and  pigs  in  the 
palaces.  I am,  of  course,  the  pearl  in 
the  gutter.” 

Kiki  frowned  at  him,  her  black  eye- 
brows meeting  and  forming  astraight  line. 

“ You  puzzle  me,”  she  said.  “ Where 
did  you  learn  to  speak  the  way  you  do? 
You  don’t  talk  like  the  rest  of  us.  I 
have  often  wondered.” 

“Why,”  replied  Monsieur  Georges — 
“ why  should  I talk  like  the  rest  of  you 
when  I am  admittedly  more  intelligent 
than  the  rest  of  you?  I study  con- 
stantly; I read  good  literature;  I strive 
always  to  improve  myself.  And  I do 
things  on  a grand  scale.  You  never 
find  me  picking  a pocket  for  a louis  or  a 
gold  watch.  No;  I only  steal  when 
the  stakes  are  high.  That,  too,  is  be- 
cause I am  intelligent.” 
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TCilci  still  scowled  at  him. 

“You  are  too  intelligent,”  she  said, 
irritably,  “and  too  conceited.  You  are 
contemptuous  of  everyone — of  me,  my- 
self. I don’t  like  it.” 

“You  don’t  like  it?”  he  drawled. 
“What  possible  difference  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  you  like  it  or  not? 
Moreover,  I take  this  occasion  to 
inform  you  that  there  are  many  things 
about  you  which  I do  not  like.”, 

“For  example?” 

“For  example,  I do  not  like  your 
amusing  yourself  with  Jean  Leboeuf. 
If  1 see  you  with  him  again  I will  kill 
him  and  I will  leave  you.  That  would 
annoy  both  of  you,  I think.  Would 
it  not?” 

The  last  was  a purely  rhetorical  ques- 
tion and  demanded  no  answer,  but 
Kiki,  to  his  surprise,  appeared  to  be 
giving  it  some  consideration.  Finally 
she  said,  “It  would  doubtless  annoy 
Jean  to  be  killed,  but  it  wouldn’t  annoy 
me  should  you  leave  me.” 

Monsieur  Georges  regarded  her  close- 
ly through  narrowed  eyelids.  Then  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  a 
little.  “You  lie,”  he  said,  calmly. 
“You  lie,  but  nevertheless  remember 
what  I have  said.  If  1 see  you  again 
with  Jean  I will  kill  him.” 

“Perhaps,”  she  answered,  slowly — 
“perhaps  he  would  kill  you  first.  You 
talk  big,  but  you  have  never  killed  a 
man  yet.  That  we  all  know.  And 
why?  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  you  are 
afraid?” 

“No,”  he  said,  grimly,  “it  is  because 
I am  not  stupid.  I get  what  I want 
without  assassinating.  It  is  only  the 
clumsy  bunglers  who  are  forced  to  kill. 
. . . What  time  is  it?”  he  added, 
suddenly. 

“Midnight,”  said  Kiki.  “Why  do 
you  ask?” 

“ I must  go,”  he  said.  “ I am  working 
to-night.  An  interesting  affair — oh,  a 
mo.st  interesting  affair.  To-night  I 
shall  amuse  myself  vastly,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  profits  should  be  great. 
If  all  goes  well  I shall  buy  you  a diamond 


or  two  to-morrow.  You  would  like 
that,  Kiki,  would  you  not?” 

She  remained  silent  and  sullen. 

“Come,”  he  said,  gently — ^“come, 
Kiki,  wish  me  good  luck.  You  are  the 
only  person  I have  in  the  world  to 
wi^  me  good  luck.” 

She  did  not  answer.  She  kept  her 
eyes  away  from  his. 

“Kiki,”  he  pleaded— “Kiki!  We 

must  not  quarrel  like  this.  Do  we  not 
love  each  other?” 

“How  do  I know!”  she  cried,  exas- 
perated. 

He  went  over  to  her  and,  putting  his 
hand  imder  her  chin,  threw  back  her 
head  so  he  could  kiss  her.  She  per- 
mitted it  passively. 

“There!”  said  he.  “Now  do  you 
know?  ” 

“Good  night,”  she  said,  listlessly — 
“good  night,  and — oh,  well,  if  you  wish 
it,  good  luck.” 

Monsieur  Georges  proceeded  rapidly 
to  the  house  where  he  dwelt.  It  was  a 
squalid  house  near  by,  but  the  two 
rooms  in  it  that  he  occupied  were  not 
squalid.  There  were  good  rugs  on  the 
floor  and  good  pictmes  on  the  walls, 
and  in  one  comer  stood  a piano  with  a 
Chopin  Noctiune  open  on  the  rack. 
Monsieur  Georges  was  evidently  some- 
thing of  an  artist.  He  changed  his 
clothes  hastily,  tossing  his  blue-flannd 
shirt  and  the  baggy  corduroys  disdain- 
fully to  the  floor,  and  getting  into  a 
quiet,  well-tailored  suit  of  dark  gray, 
such  as  an  eminently  respectable  citizen 
might  wear.  He  put  a pearl  pin  into 
his  tie,  took  stick  and  gloves,  and, 
since  his  costume  was  unsuited  to  the 
quarter,  he  went  out  more  discreetly 
tkan  he  had  come  in. 

It  was  a night  in  early  May.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  a multitude  of  stars 
hung,  blinking,  over  the  city.  Mon- 
sieur Georges,  however,  paid  no  heed 
to  the  heavens,  for  his  thoughts  were 
entirely  of  the  earth — ^and  very  earthy. 
He  was  about  to  rob  hb  father’s  house. 
To  his  sardonic  humor  there  was  more 
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romance  in  that  than  in  a spring  night 
and  a million  stars.  It  was  high  ad- 
venture, truly,  and  he  did  not  cease  to 
laugh  inwardly  at  the  glorious  inspira- 
tion. He  wondered  why  he  had  not 
thought  of  it  sooner — ^it  was  such  a 
sweet  revenge,  such  an  appropriate 
way  to  settle  an  old  score.  For  two 
years,  now,  his  father  must  have  believed 
him  dead  and,  so  believing,  probably 
rejoiced.  Probably?  No,  surely.  Had 
he  not  said  that  he  wished  him  dead  on 
that  terrible  day  six  years  ago? 

Six  years  ago?  Was  it — could  it  be 
as  few  as  that?  To  Monsieur  Georges 
it  had  seemed  a lifetime.  But  no,  it  was 
only  six  years.  He  recollected  that  it 
was  in  July,  1907,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  forgery.  And  his  father, 
who  could  easily  have  made  good  the 
amount  and  smoothed  the  matter  over, 
had  instead  tried  to  hand  him  to  the 
police.  Oh  yes,  he  remembered — ^he 
remembered  bis  father’s  grim,  inexo- 
rable face  as  the  old  aristocrat  had 
turned  to  one  of  the  frightened  servants 
and  said,  “Etienne,  go  tell  Monsieur  le 
Commisaaire  that  I have  a criminal  in  my 
house.” 

Oh  yes,  be  remembered — ^he  remem- 
bered Roxane,  his  young  wife,  weeping, 
pleading  for  him  on  her  knees,  her 
unbound  hair  lying,  gold,  across  her 
breast.  But  she  had  pleaded  to  no 
purpose — ^her  tears  bad  fallen  on  barren 
ground  from  which  had  sprung  no  flower 
of  compassion.  Ah,  Roxane!  Surely 
she  had  loved  him  once,  and,  God  knows, 
he  had  loved  her.  They  bad  had  one 
year  of  happiness,  at  least,  before  their 
world  went  black.  When  he  had  leaped 
through  the  window  to  the  balcony  and 
thence  to  the  courtyard  he  had  heard 
her  calling  his  name — ^piteously,  des- 
perately— ^but  he  had  not  turned  back, 
for  he  was  crazed  with  the  overwhelming 
desire  of  a free  man  to  retain  his  free- 
dom. And  he  had  retained  it — ^he  had 
escaped  in  spite  of  his  own  father. 

He  emerged  from  the  rue  Lafitte 
into  the  grands  hovlevards,  and  joined 
the  crow^  that,  even  at  that  hour. 


were  elbowing  one  another,  singing, 
laughing,  pleased  with  life.  And  Mon- 
sieur Greorges  swung  his  stick  gayly  and 
hummed  to  himself  a little  tune.  He 
must  not  allow  himself  to  become 
melancholy;  he  must  not  think  of 
Roxane.  No,  rather,  he  must  think  of 
his  father  and  of  the  excruciatingly 
humorous  joke  he  was  about  to  play  on 
him. 

The  house  of  the  Comte  de  Chenavard 
was  situated  in  the  rue  Pierre  Charron. 
It  was  a large,  old-fashioned  house, 
built  around  three  sides  of  a court.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  court  bordered  the 
street,  and  was  guarded  from  it  by  a 
huge  iron  grille  in  which  were  two 
gates — the  large  gate  for  the  use  of 
carriages  and  automobiles,  the  smaller 
one  for  pedestrians.  To  this  latter  gate 
Monsieur  Greorges  had  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  felicitated  himself  on 
having  preserved  it  so  carefully  during 
all  those  long  six  years. 

Truly,  he  reflected,  the  whole  affair 
was  rendered  for  him  ridiculously  easy. 
He  had  but  to  insert  the  key,  open  the 
gate,  traverse  the  court'silently,  climb 
up  to  one  of  the  low  balconies,  pry  open 
a window,  and — well,  there  he  was, 
with  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  ge<^- 
raphy  of  the  house  and  an  excellent 
idea  of  where  its  treasures  were  hidden. 
He  laughed  aloud  as  he  swimg  up  the 
Champs  - Elys6es  under  the  chestnut 
trees  and  the  stars.  . . . 

As  he  had  foreseen,  his  entry  into 
his  father’s  house  was  a simple  affair,  and 
in  five  brief  minutes  he  found  himself 
standing  in  the  library,  flashing  his 
pocket  light  on  the  familiar  walls  and 
furniture.  Everything  was  unchanged. 
Above  the  carved  mantel  there  still 
hung  Nattier’s  portrait  of  the  first 
Comte  de  Chenavard,  who  had  served 
Louis  XIV  so  well  that  the  great  king 
had  granted  him  lands  and  a title. 
And  on  the  opposite  wall  Monsieur 
Greorges  saw  smiling  down  upon  him 
the  exquisite  face  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  never  known.  He  reflected, 
with  a touch  of  sorrow,  that  there  would 
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be  no  more  Chenavards  to  add  to  the 
collection — no  more,  at  least,  of  the 
direct  line.  Ah,  well,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  his  father  should  have,  by  a single 
brutal  act,  stamped  out  his  posterity. 
Unfortunate  and  imforgivable. 

But,  much  as  he  should  have  liked  to, 
Monsieiu*  Gieorges  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  library.  He  was  seeking  loot, 
and  he  knew  that  at  the  back  of  the 
house  there  was  a small  room  containing 
a cabinet,  and  in  the  cabinet  was  loot. 
Loot,  moreover,  that  could  easily  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket. 

He  moved  swiftly  but  quietly  across 
the  great  hallway,  and  so  well  did  he 
know  his  surroundings  he  had  no 
need  of  his  light.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  he  reached  out,  drew  aside  a heavy 
velvet  portiere,  and  stepped  into  the 
little  room  of  treasures.  The  cabinet, 
he  remembered,  was  on  the  left-hand 
wall,  next  to  the  window.  Yes,  there  it 
was — locked,  of  course,  but  he  laughed 
at  the  lock.  What  fools  people  were 
who  owned  valuable  things  and  did 
not  guard  them!  He  made  use,  now, 
of  his  pocket  light  and  of  a shining  steel 
instrument.  He  was  busy  for  perhaps 
thirty  seconds;  and  then  the  cabinet 
door  swung  open  and  he  commenced 
filling  his  pockets  with  booty.  He  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  take:  the 
large,  unset  emerald  on  the  second  shelf; 
the  ring  with  the  single  sapphire  that 
the  Roi  Soleil  had  given  to  his  famous 
ancestor;  the  jeweled  snuffbox  adorned 
with  a fleur-de-lis  done  in  turquoises; 
several  Limoges  enamels,  the  work  of 
Pierre  Reymond,  and  coveted  by  the 
Louvre.  There  was,  too,  a cup  of 
sardonyx  with  a handle  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon  studded  with  diamonds,  emer- 
alds, and  opals.  This,  however,  was 
too  bulky  to  fit  in  his  p>ocket,  so  he 
determined  to  carry  it  away  under  his 
coat.  That  was  his  first  mistake. 

His  work  accomplished,  he  shut  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  and  prepared  to 
depart.  He  carried  his  light  in  his  left 
hand,  and  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm, 
pressed  closely  to  his  side,  lay  the 


sardonyx  cup.  As  he  fiunbled  for  the 
portiere  the  cup  slipped  from  its  position 
and  fell  with  a crash  to  the  floor.  He 
stood  aghast,  cursing  ^imself.  He  who 
prided  himself  on  never  bungling  had, 
on  this,  his  easiest  job,  made  the  mis- 
take of  an  overgreedy  beginner. 

His  second  mistake  lay  in  not  in- 
stantly making  a dash  for  the  library 
window  at  which  he  had  entered.  In- 
stead he  8topi>ed  to  listen,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  sound  had  not 
been  detected,  or  that,  if  it  had,  it 
would  be  ascribed  to  some  innocent 
cause  and  not  be  investigated.  He  was 
quickly  disillusioned.  Even  as  he  lis- 
tened, counting  his  heartbeats,  the 
hall  was  flooded  with  electric  light, 
manipulated,  doubtless,  by  some  up- 
stairs switch,  and  almost  simultane- 
ously he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stair- 
case. Then,  presently,  the  portiere 
behind  which  he  was  hiding  was  thrown 
back,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  his  father. 

For  the  first  few  moments  Monsieur 
Greorges  had  all  the  better  of  the  en- 
counter. The  Comte  de  Chenavard 
had,  for  two  years,  believed  his  son 
dead,  and  one  does  not  view  a man 
returned  from  the  dead  with  any  great 
equanimity — especially  if  that  man  be 
one’s  own  son.  So,  at  first,  the  advan- 
tage lay  with  Monsieur  Greorges,  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  this  he  recovered 
some  of  his  habitual  cool  bravado. 

“Good  evening,  my  father,”  he  said. 
“I  regret  that  I disturbed  you  at  so  late 
an  hour.  But  you  should  not  have 
sat  up  for  me.” 

The  old  man  could  only  tremble 
and  murmur,  “Georges!”  And  ^ain, 
“Georges!”  His  face  was  as  white  as 
his  white  hair. 

“Yes,”  said  Monsieur  Gieorges,  with 

a gesture  — “behold,  the  dead  has 
• >> 
risen. 

His  father  covered  his  eyes  with 
shaking  hands,  as  if  he  mistrusted  his 
sight  — or  perhaps  to  shut  out  that 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  see. 

“Have  no  fear,”  urged  Monsieur 
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Georges,  “I  am  flesh  and  blood.  I am 
tangible  enough  to  be  handed  over 
once  more  to  the  police.  I am  solid 
enough  to  be  restrained  by  iron  bars — 
granting,  of  course,  that  you  succeed 
in  getting  me  behind  thehi.” 

The  Comte  de  Chenavard  lifted  his 
head  with  an  effort,  and  his  hands 
dropped,  limp,  to  his  sides. 

“It  was  a mistake,  then,”  he  whis- 
pered. “They  were  deceived?” 

“Yes,  it  was  a mistake.  I deceived 
them.” 

“You  didn’t  . . . ?” 

“No,  I didn’t  shoot  myself.  The 
police  were  wrong,  as  tisual.  You  could 
have  ascertained  for  yourself  had  you 
been  willing  to  look  at  the  corpse. 
But — bah!  I knew  well  enough  you 
wouldn’t  condescend  to  do  that.” 

“No,”  repeated  the  old  man,  slowly — 
“no,  I wouldn’t  do  that.  The  police 
informed  me  that  my  son  had  shot 
himsetf.” 

“And  then?” 

“And  then  I answered  them  that  I 
had  no  son.” 

Monsieur  Georges  laughed  unpleas- 
antly. 

“That,”  said  he,  “ was  in  keeping  with 
your  attitude.  That  was  consistent  of 
you,  and,  you  see,  I relied  on  your 
being  consistent.  I told  the  poor  Rab- 
bit that  you  would  refuse  to  view  me, 
dead  or  alive.  . . . And — and  Roxane? 
I suppose  she  shared  your  feelings?” 

“No.  Roxane  wanted  to — ^to  go.  I 
was  compelled  to  restrain  her.” 

“Ah?”  said  Monsieur  (jeorges,  and 
fell  silent. 

The  old  man  hesitated  awhile.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  more  to  say — 
torturing  things  to  say — but  did  not 
know  how  to  say  them. 

“Georges — ” he  began,  at  length. 

“I  am  known  as  Monsieur  Georges,” 
his  son  corrected  him. 

The  comte  stared,  uncomprehending. 

“ As  you  will,”  he  said,  pwtiently.  . . . 
“Monsieur  Georges,  then,  it  is  essential 
that  we — that  I explain  certain  things 
to  you.  Before  you  go  it  is  necessary — 


it  is  vital — that  you  understand  the 
situation.” 

“Why  should  I be  concerned  about 
the  situation?  Why  should  I listen 
to  you?  There  was  a time,  six  years 
ago,  1 think,  when  you  would  not  listen 
to  me.  I have  not  forgotten,  nor  shall 
I forget.  Or  is  it  that  you  propose  to 
detain  me  in  conversation  while  you  call 
the  police?” 

■ Chwavard  made  a supplicating  ges- 
ture. 

“Please,”  he  said — “I  beg  of  you. 
It  is  not  for  my  sake  I ask,  but  for  the 
sake  of  Roxane.’ 

“Ah!  For  the  sake  of  Roxane?  You 
appeal  to  me  in  her  name — and  why?” 

The  old  man  sighed. 

“Because,”  he  answered,  gently — 
“because  you  once  loved  her.” 

Monsieur  Georges  stiffened  immedi- 
ately and  he  and  his  father  stood  erect, 
staring  into  each  other’s  eyes.  Mon- 
sieur Georges,  however,  was  the  first  to 
look  away.  Perhaps  there  lay  more  in 
his  eyes  than  he  cared  to  reveal.  There 
was  a short  silence. 

At  length  Monsieur  Georges  said, 
very  slowly:  “We  will  consider  that 
your  statement  is  true.  . . . What, 
then,  do  you  wish  to  tell  me?  ” 

His  father  took  him  by  the  arm. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “we  will  go  to  the 
library;  we  can  talk  better  there.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Monsieur  Georges, 
and  went  with  him  without  further 
protest. 

The  Comte  de  Chenavard  turned  on 
the  light  of  the  reading  lamp  and  they 
drew  up  chairs  side  by  side  beneath  it. 

“ Well  ? ” suggested  Monsieur  Georges, 
“I  am  listening.” 

“You  hate  me  bitterly,”  began  bis 
father — “that,  of  course,  I understand. 
And  you  will  never  forgive  me.  That, 
too,  1 understand.  It  is  a strange  time 
to  say  it,  but  it  can  certainly  do  no 
harm  to  tell  you  that  I am  sorry  for 
what  I did  six  years  ago.  I believe  I 
did  right,  but  I have  never  ceased 
regretting  that  I did  right.  I wish  I 
had  done  wrong.  I am  explaining  this 
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now  because — ^weD,  because  I may 
never  see  you  again.” 

“Quite  so.  I understand  you  per- 
fectly. Moreover,  you  wouldn’t  have 
seen  me  to-night  had  I not  dropped  the 
sardonyx  cup.” 

“Then,”  said  the  comte,  simply,  “I 
am  very  glad  that  you  dropped  the  cup. 
. . . But  I will  continue.  1 have  told 
you  that  it  concerns  Roxane,  what  I have 
to  say.  As  you  know,  as  you  remember, 
she  pleaded  with  me  to  spare  you  that 
night — ^that  night  when  I summoned  the 
police.” 

“Yes,”  whispered  Monsieur  Georges 
— “I  remember.” 

“After  you  escaped  she  broke  down 
completely.  We  carried  her  to  her  bed. 
She  did  not  leave  the  bed  for  four 
months.  Brain  fever,  the  doctors  said. 
. , . She  loved  you,  Georges.  That  was 
the  diflSculty — ^that  was  what  we  had  to 
contend  with.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  you  contended 
with  it  successfully.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“We  nearly  lost  her,”  he  said.  “It 
was  a long  while  before  we  knew  she 
would  live.  . . . And  then,  as  soon  as 
we  could,  I took  her  away.  We  traveled. 
I endeavored  to  divert  her.  I mged  her 
to  mix  with  people — to  amuse  herself.” 

“ And,  of  course,  to  forget  me?  ” 

“Yes,  to  forget  you.” 

“And  she  did?” 

“Not  until  we  learned  of — of  your 
death.  Until  then  she  had  always 
hoped.” 

“My  death,  then — or,  rather,  my 
reported  death,  completed  the  cure.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Chenavard;  “it  com- 
pleted it  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
complete  it.  She  ceased  to  hope  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope.  The 
police,  you  see,  had  what  seemed  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  you — ^your 
ring,  your  visiting  cards,  and — ^and 
especially  the  photograph  of  Roxane.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Monsieur  Georges, 
impatiently,  “ I understand.  I did  that 
deliberately.  It  was  all  planned,  of 
course.  . . . And,”  he  added,  after  an 


interval,  “I  think  I did  wisely.  It  is 
better  that  she  should  believe  me  dead. 
Yes,  it  is  far  better.  . . . It  would  be 
better  if  I were  dead.” 

The  Comte  de  Chenavard  leaned  over 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  son’s  shoulder. 
The  hand  was  trembling  piteously. 

“My  son — ” he  began,  but  could  not 
control  his  voice  to  continue.  Monsieur 
Georges  sat  gazing  in  silence  into  the 
empty  fireplace.  And  as  he  waited  the 
lines  of  his  face  softened  and  a more 
kindly  li^t  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
reached  up  and  laid  his  hand  over  his 
father’s. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said.  “Do  not  be 
afraid.  She — she  is  dead?” 

“No,”  answered  his  father,  “she  is 
not  dead.  She  is  alive — with  her  hus- 
band and  their  chUd.” 

Monsieur  Georges  at  first  did  not 
move,  nor  did  he  speak.  Then,  slowly, 
his  head  dropped  into  his  hands.  T^ 
curtains  at  the  half-open  window  rustled 
a little  in  the  draught,  and  the  carved 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked  the  slow 
seconds  away.  Otherwise  there  was  no 
sound  in  the  room. 

At  last  Monsieur  Georges  stood  up 
abruptly.  Whatever  emotion  he  had 
suffered  seemed  to  have  gone  from  him, 
and  he  was  as  calm  and  debonair  as  be- 
fore. Indeed,  there  was  an  indifferent 
smile  at  his  lips — the  smile  of  one  who  is 
witnessing  a poor  comedy. 

“ I seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  way,’* 
he  said — “a  superfiuoiis  husband.  ’Tefl 
me,  is  she  happy  with — with  her  hus- 
band and  her  c^d?” 

“My  boy,”  answered  the  comte,  “she 
is  happy.  It  rests  with  you  whether 
she  remains  so.” 

Monsieur  Gorges  nodded.  “We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  emo- 
tional,” he  said.  “The  plot  is  com- 
plicated, but  it  is  my  fault  that  it  is. 
Therefore,  it  is  for  me  to  find  the  solu- 
tion. I said  awhile  ago,  you  will  re- 
member, that  it  would  be  better  if  1 
were  actually  dead.  I now  modify  that 
statement  and  say  that  it  is  necessary 
that  I should  be  actually  dead Hiere 
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is  no  more  to  the  affair.  . . . But 
Roxane  must  never  know.  That  is  im- 
perative. For  her,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  the  world,  I have  been  dead  two 
years.  You  and  I — and  only  you  and  I, 
occept  perhaps  the  devil — wUl  know  that 
I di^  to-night.  You  can  trust  me,  can 
you  not?  Here,  I give  you  my  hand 
on  it.” 

The  Comte  de  Chenavard  stood  up 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  gravely,  “it 
would  appear  that  the  last  of  the 
Chenavards  is  the  noblest.” 

Slowly,  with  the  smile  still  at  his  lips, 
Monsieur  Georges  took  from  his  jjockets 
the  large  unset  emerald,  the  ring  with 
the  single  sapphire  that  the  Roi  Soleil 
had  given  to  his  famous  ancestor,  the 
jeweled  snuffbox  adorned  with  a fleur-de- 
lis  done  in  turquoises,  and  the  Limoges 
enamels  by  Pierre  Reymond,  coveted  by 
the  Louvre. 

“Where  I am  going,”  said  he,  “I  shall 
have  no  use  for  these,”  and  he  placed 
them  side  by  side  on  the  library  table. 
Then  he  bade  his  father  a cheerful  good 
night  and  went  out  through  the  window 
by  which  he  had  entered. 

When  Monsieur  Georges  reached  his 
rooms  that  night  he  found  them  de- 
serted. The  fact  that  Kiki  was  not 
there  angered  him  unduly — angered 
him  more  on  that  night  than  it  would 
have  on  any  other  occasion.  He  was  in 
search  of  consolation — of  a friendly 
word,  of  a soothing  voice. 

“She  is  with  Jean  Leboeuf,”  he  said  to 
himself,  and  cursed  her  in  a red  rage. 
Kiki  had  been  all  that  he  had  and  now 
he  no  longer  had  Kiki. 

But  presently  his  rage  left  him  and  he 
ceased  to  curse.  Inspiration  invariably 
calmed  him,  and  it  was  inspiration  that 
gripped  him  now. 

“She  is  with  Jean  Leboeuf,”  he  re- 
peated, but  this  time  he  put  no  bitter- 
ness into  the  phrase.  Rather  there  was 
a touch  of  a smile  deepening  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  He  stood  for  an  instant, 
gazing  blankly  at  the  ceiling  of  his  room. 


pondering,  weighing  possibilities;  then 
he  said,  aloud,  “ It  is  a solution — and  as 
good  as  another.” 

He  moved  abruptly  over  to  the  night 
table  beside  his  bed  and  took  his  revolver 
from  the  drawer,  but  before  placing  the 
weapon  in  his  pocket  he  first  opened  it 
and  carefully  removed  all  the  cartridges. 

“ It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,”  he 
reflected.  “I  might  forget  myself  . . . 
my  unfortunate  temper.” 

Then  he  went  to  tlie  wine  shop  where 
he  had  seen  Kiki  last.  He  opened  the 
door  boldly.  There  was  no  one  there 
but  the  proprietor,  who  volunteered  the 
information  that  Kiki  had  departed  an 
hour  ago.  No,  he  did  not  know  where 
she  had  gone.  Yes,  she  had  gone  out 
alone. 

During  the  ensuing  half  hour  Mon- 
sieur Georges  visited  six  different  bars, 
and  in  the  sixth  he  came  upon  Kiki  and 
Jean  Leboeuf  sitting  dose  together, 
drinking  brandy  from  the  same  glass. 
Kiki  gave  a little  frightened  scream,  and 
Jean  Leboeuf’s  hand  moved  quickly 
toward  his  pocket. 

But  Monsieur  Georges  said,  pleas- 
antly: “Good  evening.  May  I join 
you?” 

They  stared  at  him  imeasily  and 
neither  of  them  answered.  So  Mon- 
sieur Georges,  heedless  of  their  agitation, 
drew  up  a chair  to  the  table  and  ordered 
one  single  brandy  for  himself  and  a 
double  one  for  them. 

“It  is  perhaps  best,”  he  explained, 
“that  all  three  of  us  should  not  drink 
from  the  same  glass.  It  delays  the 
traffic.  . . . Kiki,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  raise  Lebceuf’s  glass  for  him? 
His  drinking  hand,  I perceive,  is  en- 
gaged in  fondling  his  revolver,  which  thus 
far  he  has  decided  to  retain  in  his 
pocket.  You  will  help  him,  won’t  you, 
Kiki,  for  I am  sure  that  he  is  thirsty? 
Also,  it  is  good  that  a man  who  is  about 
to  die  should  first  be  warmed  and 
heartened  for  the  event.  Death,  I as- 
sure you,  is  almost  painless  when  one 
is  full  of  brandy.” 

As  he  said  this.  Monsieur  Georges 
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raised  his  own  glass  to  his  lips  and 
emptied  it. 

“Drink  heartily,  Leboeuf,”  he  urged. 
“It  will  be  your  last.” 

Leboeuf  regarded  him  sullenly.  “Put 
both  your  hands  on  the  table,”  he  said, 
at  length,  “and  I will  drink.  And  it 
won’t  be  my  last.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Monsieiu*  Georges. 

He  stretched  his  arms  straight  out  in 
front  of  him  and  laid  his  hands,  palms 
upward,  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

“No  weapons,  you  perceive,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  he  observed,  cheer- 
fully. “Nevertheless,  it  will  be  your 
last  drink,  my  friend.” 

At  this  spoke  for  the  first  time 
since  Monsieur  Georges  had  entered. 

“Don’t  drink,  Jean,”  she  urged. 
“Can’t  you  see  that  he  means  what  he 
says?  As  soon  as  your  hand  leaves  your 
revolver  he  will  kill  you.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  his  eyes  to  know.” 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed  Monsieur  Georges — 
“behold  the  wonderful  intuition  of 
woman!  Even  Kiki,  the  rose  of  the 
mire,  possesses  it.  Leboeuf,  if  you  knew 
Kiki  as  well  as  I you  would  be  proud  to 
lose  your  precious  life  for  her.  She  has 
all  of  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues — 
a most  unusual  woman.  . . . Well, 
Leboeuf,  are  you  afraid  to  drink?” 

“No,”  answered  Leboeuf,  “I  will 
drink  to  yoiu*  eternal  damnation.” 

“ Melodrama,”  said  Monsieur  Georges, 
with  a shrug.  “ Can  you  not  keep  in  the 
vein  of  light  comedy?” 


Leboeuf’s  hand  quit  his  revolver 
pocket  and  he  leaned  over  and  seized 
the  glass.  Monsieur  Greorges  watched 
him  closely.  Kiki  watched  Monsieur 
Georges,  and  suddenly  she  cried,  “Be 
careful,  Jean!” 

But  she  was  a full  second  too  late. 
Monsieur  Georges  had  Leboeuf  covered 
before  he  could  drop  his  glass;  and  in 
the  silence  Monsieur  Georges’s  finger 
pressed  the  trigger.  There  came  a low, 
sharp  click — then  another.  And  an- 
other. And,  coincident  with  a fourth, 
came  the  loud  report  of  Leboeuf’s  re- 
volver, and  Monsieur  Georges  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face  across  the  table. 

Leboeuf  was  shaking  from  both  fear 
and  relief;  but  gradually  wonder  el- 
bowed these  emotions  aside,  and  he 
stooped  down  to  pick  Monsieur  Georges’s 
weapon  from  the  floor.  He  opened  it 
and  examined  it  closely. 

“Empty!”  he  exclaimed,  amazed, 
and  then  he  added,  slowly:  “The  fool! 
. . . The  careless  fool!” 

Monsieur  Greorges  stirred  a little  on 
the  table,  and  as  he  did  so  a thin  stream 
of  blood  trickled  from  his  side  and 
mingled  with  the  spilled  brandy.  With 
an  effort  he  turned  his  head  to  face 
Leboeuf. 

“You  are  the  fool,  Leboeuf,”  he  whis- 
pered. “I  have  never  killed  a man — 
not  even  myself.” 

With  that  his  body  crumpled  at  the 
waist,  and  Kiki  caught  him  in  her  arms 
as  he  fell  to  the  floor. 
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EN  Sir  Philip  Biiroe-JVmea  a}-? 
lowd  an  Anriferican  of 

his  father’a.  gi^ius  to  acquire  a akotchT 
book  eontablthg  thirty-nine  ptoges  of 
pencil  dfahih^s  by  the  great  pointer,  he 
tCcorapahied  the  voluine  with  a letter 
stating  that  this  sketchbook,  nhw  in  the 
|M33seasioo  otf  the  Institute  of  Clil- 
cagOi to  the  hnest  periotl  of 

hfer  The  that 

here  i^prchiubed  jue  s^®citu^t  ■c^nd«^ 
of  ^Pbftip^hfjcuraeyv^^^^h^^^ 
cause  ^tae'hf  these  drawings  arc  studies 
for  yachts  qt  the  ^ 

them  reveal  gt  itg  height  the  malsteiy  of 

■Ihh  hh^t 

Bngli^  artists  cf  the  himdc*mth  ee»t«r>V;. 

The  early  career  of  llume^oiies,  who- 
whs  Vjern  in  lh33,^  attended  first  by 
neglfet  and  later  by  jndieiiJe  on  the  part 
of  bcdii  public  and  critif^.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life  fiume-Jones  had!*  tlte.: 
ironic  satisfaction  of  seeing  one.  luf  hw 
works  sold  at  public  auetion  for  the  Iberi 

^ V<iL.  C!XU^r-!So.  ^6.-^7' 


lan:?e  sum  of  5,450  guiaeas,  h price,  in- 
deed,Hwitvffftdd  now  i*e  merely  nominal 
for:  this  . ; hiadleFpk*^v.*‘The  Mirror  of 
• Venus/*  ' " - , ■ - .. 

; iCJf  llie  group  0^^  this  point- 

tiig'  tO  the  skefehbdofc*  the  three  here 
choseH  ^ are  Of ;■  * H5cai«ikbFe  interest. 
The  painting,,  it  will  'be  ,teroemb«5red, 
shows  \hnus.' with  nine  Of  her  attend- 
ahtk  groUfied  arpund  a f^l,  in  whose 
^ »?0vere4  lo*  lily-pads, 

Ibw  forms  anil  jaevs  aik‘  reflected. 
Venus,  the  third  from  the  left,:  stands 
Opright,  all  the  others  .beihg  either 
in  a l^eelmg  or  .stooping  attitude, 
.TVchfticalfy  -the  OK^t  irapiressh'e  of  tbe^ 
fentafe.;  figiires  U she  wKo,  with  hands 
. eroftsedr  ktieets  at  the  left  of  Tenusv  For 
.hene,  in  the  second  otf  6ur  drawings,  we 
See  a treatmenl  of  dupery  astoundmg  in 
of 

\ in  'hjldk  'hi  plap^i of 
' ar^  all . spiy^  wit4.poinprehen- 

sion  that  drapery,  .feeftj^Vhr  s^ 
iri'  itstdf,  must  yet  rev^f-iHgmfic^^ 
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the  human  form  beneath;  and  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  any  modem  artist 
with  the  simple  medium  of  pencil  has 
ever  in  the  study  of  drapery  gone  be- 
yond this  drawing  by  Burne-Jones.  But 
even  more  superb  success  is  attained  in 
the  fifth  drawing,  annotated  in  Sir 
Philip’s  autograph  as /‘Studies  for  arms 
and  feet  of  Venus/^  Here  we  come  to  a 
field  of  drawing  that  has  proved  too 
much  for  many  a famous  painter,  no 
other  parts  of  the  human  body  being  so 
difficult  to  delineate  as  the  hands  and 
feet. 


One  drawing  (at  right,  page  769)  in 
this  series  is  the  study  for  the  head  of 
the  fourth  figure  from  the  right  in  the 
finished  painting.  Here  we  have  one  of 
those  typical  and  fascinating  Pre- 
Raphaelite  faces  so  closely  associated 
with  the  paintings  of  Rossetti  and 
Burne-Jones;  in  thLs  instance  histor- 
ically all  tlie  more  interesting  in  that  the 
model  was  the  daughter  of  William  Mor- 
ris with  whom  Burne-Jones  had  entered 
Oxford  and  who  had  been  his  room- 
mate in  early  years  at  Ixmdon.  To 
Morris,  Burne-Jones  owed  his  introduc- 
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tion  to  much  of  that  literature  of  legend 
and  romance  that  wa^  later  to  become 
the  painter’s  field  of  subjects.  The  two 
daughters  of  William  Morris  were  often 
drawn  by  Burne-Jones,  but  never  more 
successfully  than  in  this  study,  with  its 
effect  of  silver  point,  and  with  such  utter 
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loveliness  in  the  drawing  of  the  hair  that 
w’e  are  reminded  of  Leonardo.  The 
mouth,  with  its  cJiaracteristic  upper  lip, 
might  be  called  the  fascinating  trade- 
mark of  the  Pre  - Raphaelite  school; 
while  the  eyes,  differently  revealed  on 
account  of  the  angle  of  the  pose,  are  as 
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consummate  in  their 
drawing  as  the  ear, 
a feature  of  the  human 
head  often  thought 
ugly,  but  which,  as  all 
of  the  following  draw- 
ings 8 h o w , Burne- 
Jones  never  went  out 
of  his  way  to  hide 
through  the  easy  solu- 
tion of  loc'ks  of  hair. 

The  sketch  repro- 
duced on  this  page  is  a 
delightful  study  of  the 
nude,  given  with  ana- 
tomical mastery  and 
with  appealing  charm. 
There  is  solidity  in  all 
the  richly  shaded  nude 
studies  of  this  artist, 
to  such  an  extent  that 
often,  as  here,  we  get 
the  sculptural  sugges- 
tion of  seeing  around 
the  body,  and  say  to 
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an  on  annotated  study  or  the  nude 
— detail  fob  ABUS  AND  FEET  OF 
VENDS 

ourselves,  "This  could  be  the  pic- 
ture of  a bronze  or  a marble.” 
Sir  Philip  has  left  it  unannotated, 
and  so  it  may  be  wiser  to  refrain 
from  the  theory  that  this  drawing 
b an  unused  study  for  "The  Mir- 
ror of  Venus,”  rejected  by  tlie 
painter  when  he  decided  that  the 
pool  itself  should  be  the  only 
mirror. 

To  the  same  period — 1873-77 — 
wherein  Burne-Jones  completed 
“The  Mirror  of  Venus,”  belongs 
“The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose” 
series,  and  the  drawing  on  page  774 
shows  the  completed  figure  of  the 
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Pilgrim,  who,  under  the  nameof  L’Amant, 
was  led  by  Love  over  arduous  and 
pain-fraught  passages  of  life.  This 
drawing  is  preceded  in  the  sketchbook 
by  a nude  study  of  the  Pilgrim,  and  then 
by  a study  wherein  the  outlines  of  the 
b^y  show  under  the  long  gown.  In  the 
third  and  final  study,  as  here  shown,  the 
toilsome  feet,  the  fragile,  sorrowful 
hands,  the  shadowed  face,  are  as  vitally 
informed  as  the  gracefid  drapery  whose 
purposely  vertical  lines  have  an  element 
of  rigidity  conforming,  as  it  were,  to  the 
spiritual  harassment  of  the  way-worn 
Pilgrim. 

Whether  the  sketch  of  two  faces  repro- 
duced on  this  page  (center)  is  related 
to  the  painting,  “The  Death  of  Medusa,” 
left  unfinished  by  Burne-Jones,  I do 
not  know.  They  would  appear  to  be 
Medusa  heads,  the  strangely  opened 
mouths  and  widely  op)ened  eyes  giv- 
ing to  these  drawings  the  bafliing  ex- 
jHession  of  tragic  masks.  If  we  half 
close  our  own  eyes  and  study  these 
drawings,  we  can  realize  how  po- 


tent was  Burne-Jones  in  modeling  faces 
by  means  of  his  genius  for  light  and 
sWle.  This  gift  was  his  as  truly  as  that 
power  in  outline  achievement  with  just 
a modicum  of  shade,  as  shown  in  the 
succeeding  profile  drawing  of  a young 
girl,  in  whose  appealing  expression  are 
the  unanswered  questions  of  thoughtful 
youth.  It  is  a lovely  drawing,  indicating, 
as  do  so  many  drawings  of  Burne-Jones, 
his  intellectual  and  esthetic  affinity  with 
the  Florentine  school,  whose  Fra  Filippo, 
Verrocchio,  Botticelli,  and  Leonardo  were 
his  spiritual  and  artistic  forebears. 

The  other  drawings  — the  head  of 
a sleeping  girl,  another  head  with  a scarf 
over  the  hair  (page  769),  and  a woman’s 
face  seen  in  profile  (page  769),  with  the 
same  arrangement  of  the  hair  as  shown 
in  female  figures  in  ‘^Le  Chant  d* Amour  ” 
and  “Love  Disguised  as  Reason,” 
complete  the  series  of  drawings  selected 
from  a sketchbook  which,  if  nothing 
else  of  Burne-Jones  remained  extant, 
woiild  yet  establish  his  title  to  enduring 
fame. 
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Twice  in  the  crowded  omnibus 
Rochester  had  given  up  his  seat — ■ 
once  to  be  thanked  overmuch  and  em- 
barrassingly, once  to  be  hardly  thanked 
at  all.  Somebody  got  out,  and  he  sank 
into  the  empty  place  with  a sigh  of 
relief.  He  had  had  a busy  day,  and 
for  this  wretched  Boys’  Club  concert 
at  Islington,  at  which,  in  an  expansive 
moment  and  for  his  sins,  as  he  now 
thought,  he  had  consented  to  play,  he 
had  snatched  a hasty  meal  and  hurried 
uncomfortably  into  his  evening  clothes. 
He  disliked  hasty  meals  as  much  as  he 
disliked  dreeing  quickly.  Moreover, 
circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  a series 
of  unforeseen  delays  which  had  caused 
him  to  come  in  late  and  to  find  his 
dinner  waiting  for  him,  had  forced  him 
to  dress  after  instead  of  before  eating; 
and  that,  as  a reversal  of  the  right  and 
proper  order  of  things,  had  its  part  in 
upsetting  him.  Then  he  could  not  get 
a taxi.  Then,  at  the  demands  of  an 
instinctive  and  very  ready  politeness, 
the  bobbings  up  and  down  in  the 
congested  space  of  the  omnibus.  Ordi- 
narily, be  would  have  accepted  cheer- 
fully such  trifling  inconveniences.  The 
manner,  however,  in  which  bis  two 
responses  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  had  been  severally  met,  irri- 
tated him,  and  as  he  sat  down  for  the 
third  time  he  registered  a mental  vow 
that  he  would  move  no  more  till  he 
reached  the  end  of  bis  journey.  He 
had  done  his  share.  It  was  the  turn  of 
some  one  else. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  no 
further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon 
him.  Those  who  were  standing  were 
male  like  himself.  At  Bond  Street  the 
gushing  lady  who  had  thanked  him 


overmuch  alighted — ^pausing,  in  passing 
him,  as,  when  he  had  seen  hex.  rise,  he 
had  an  instinctive  apprehension  that  she 
would,  to  smirk  her  thanks  at  him 
again. 

“So  kind  of  you.  If  you  knew  how 
guilty  I felt!  It  was  really  too  ^ood  erf 
you.” 

“Not  at  aU,”  he  said.  “Not  at  all,” 
and  restrained  himself  when  she  said: , 
“Oh,  but  it  was!  In  these  days  when 
one  hardly  even  expects  . . .”  from 
telling  her  that  she  made  altogether  too 
much  of  what  was,  after  all,  a matter  of 
course.  A man  does  not  sit  when  a 
woman  is  standing.  Two  other  seated 
men  had  been  nearer  to  her  than  he, 
and  he  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  she  was  using  him  for  their  ad- 
monishment. He  caught  the  amused 
and  unabashed  eyes  of  one  of  them. 
Well,  thank  goodness,  the  woman  was 
gone.  Her  place  was  taken  by  another 
with  a little  boy  whom  she  jerked  up  on 
her  lap. 

AtPiccadilly  Circus  theyoung  lady  who 
had  accepted  his  seat  as  a sort  of  right 
alighted  also.  Several  others  got  out. 
Several  others  got  in.  Such  of  them  as 
were  women  and  one  of  the  standing 
men  found  places.  The  discomfort  was 
relieved,  or  at  least  relaxed.  But  he  was 
out  of  sorts.  He  belonged  sufficiently, 
by  reason  of  his  thirty-five  years,  to 
the  spacious,  easy  days  before  the  war, 
to  appreciate,  as  a younger  generation 
did  not,  the  drastically  changed  condi- 
tions of  everything.  Nothing  was  as 
it  had  been.  The  war  which  was  to 
end  war,  and  in  which  be  had  played 
his  own  little  part  at  first  with  a very 
real  zeal — though  fighting  for  its  own 
sake  was  the  last  thing  that  appealed 
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to  him — ^later  with  perhaps  a zeal  some- 
what chastened  but  none  the  less 
determined  and  hopeful — ^had  ushered 
in  anything  but  the  prophesied  millen- 
nium. He  did  not  underrate  his  own 
good  fortune.  He  had  come  through 
with  no  more  than  a scratch  or  two  and 
a month  in  hospital,  and  demobilization, 
when  it  came,  had  not  seen  him,  as  it 
had  seen  so  many  others,  the  prey  to 
anxiety  for  the  hazards  of  a precarious 
future.  He  had  what  are  known  as 
private  means.  The  lot  had  always 
fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places. 

He  recovered  his  good  humor,  but 
did  not  withdraw  from  his  determi- 
nation to  put  himself  out  no  further. 
After  all — and  he  had  earned  his 
seat! 

Yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
help  watching  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  passengers  with  something  not  un- 
like anxiety.  He  was  doubtful,  perhaps, 
of  himself.  Would  he  be  able  to  resist 
the  impulse  to  get  to  his  feet  if  the 
situation  which  would  put  his  staying 
power  to  the  test  should  present  itself? 
He  was  conscious  of  the  defects  of  his 
virtues — not,  to  do  him  justice,  that  he 
would  have  called  them  virtues.  He 
found  himself,  however,  envying  the 
indifference  of  the  man  whose  eye  he 
had  caught  and  who  frankly,  even 
boastingly,  had  none. 

Presently  he  began  to  be  aware  that 
this  man,  without  actually  looking  at 
him,  was  watching  him.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  man’s  aspect  or  his 
demeanor  that  he  could  definitely  take 
hold  of.  Only  when  a change  of  passen- 
gers took  place,  when  the  omnibus 
slowed  down  to  pick  up  a fare,  or  at 
the  alighting  of  some  one  there  was  a 
readjustment  of  positions,  he  saw,  or 
fancied  he  saw,  an  amused  flicker  of 
eyelids  in  his  direction.  The  man  in 
some  way  knew.  How  did  he  know? 
What  did  he  know?  Knew  that  he, 
Rochester,  was  anxious!  Knew  that  he, 
Rochester,  meant  not  to  relinqubh  his 
seat  again,  but — the  sting  lay  here! — 
was  doubtful  of  his  ability , (in  circum- 
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stances  only  too  likely  to  arise)  to  hold 
to  his  intention. 

For  a moment  or  two  he  was  taken 
aback.  The  idea  that  he  was  trans- 
parent was  intolerable.  That  he  could 
be  transparent  was  also  a new  idea  to 
him.  It  made  him  feel  a fool,  and  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  feeling  a fool.  But 
a fool  was  precisely  what  the  detestable 
p)erson  was  thinking  him — that  was  the 
point,  wasn’t  it? — a fool  for  his  pains. 
He  felt — though  he  may  have  Imown 
that  he  did  not  show  that  he  felt — like 
one  upon  whom  a sudden  searchlight 
has  been  turned,  and  who  sees  himself 
exposed. 

Well,  it  was  that,  was  it?  They 
would  see.  Not  for  anyone  now  would 
he  move — not  for  anyone  or  for  any- 
thing. Nor  would  he  shirk  the  issue  by 
leaving  the  omnibus.  For,  to  his  shame, 
this,  as  the  obvious  way  out  of  a situa- 
tion the  grotesqueness  of  which  was 
exasperating,  he  had  a spasmodic  im- 
pulse to  do.  He  would  see  the  thing 
through,  sitting  tight. 

But  though  he  rejected  the  thought, 
he  played  with  it.  He  saw  empty 
taxis  now  which  offered  a tempting 
way  of  escape.  Why  not?  He  had  only 
to  get  up  and  get  out.  Flight?  Own 
himself  beaten?  Never.  He  piished 
the  thought  from  him. 

At  New  Oxford  Street  three  or  four 
people  got  out.  Not  his  enemy.  No 
such  luck.  This  person  sat  on,  smiling 
vaguely — ^no,  not  smiling;  chewing  as 
it  were,  the  cud  of  a smile;  ruminating 
(one  might  have  thought)  on  something 
which  had  amused  him  and  which 
might  amuse  him  again.  Rochester, 
scorning  to  steal  a glance  at  him,  looked 
over  at  him  squarely.  He  was  not  ill 
looking — so  much  Rochester  conceded. 
He  was  reading  the  advertisements: 
“Agonizing  Eczema!’’  “Get  it  at 
Herod’s.’’  “ Mothers,  mmse  your  babies. 
If  you  can’t,  get  Nestling’s.’’  His  eyes, 
raised  to  their  level,  were  blue,  clear, 
rather  attractive.  He  was  clean  shaven, 
like  Rochester  himself,  and  had  a good 
mouth.  But  the  reminiscent  smile,  the 
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ghost  of  a smile,  lingered  about  the 
comers  of  the  firm,  humorous  lips. 
Rochester,  hating  him,  liked  him  and 
looked  away. 

Everyone  was  seated  now.  The 
danger  was  passing.  There  were  more 
men  than  women  in  the  omnibus. 
That  made  for  safety.  A lady  on 
Rochester’s  right — he  wss  in  the  end 
seat  but  one  on  the  right  as  the 
omnibus  traveled — ^rose,  pulled  the  cord, 
and  got  out.  He  moved  into  her  place. 
Another  got  in,  taking  the  seat  which 
he  had  thus  vacated.  Things  went  on 
as  before.  At  the  corner  of  South- 
ampton Row  and  Theobalds  Road  there 
was  a fresh  change.  Three  men  getting 
out  were  replaced  by  three  women. 
All  was  well.  No  one  was  standing, 
but  there  were  only  two  men  left  in 
the  facing  rows — ^himself  and  his  friend 
the  enemy.  The  enemy’s  smile  now 
spread  to  his  eyes. 

It  wasn’t  fancy.  There  was  a 
challenge.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?  . . . the  unspoken  question  of  the 
averted,  softly  twinkling  eyes.  What 
will  you  do  if  ...  ? You’ll  have  to  do 
something,  won’t  you?  Two  of  us! 
No.  Only  one — ^you.  You  see,  I 
just  don’t.  I’m  out  of  this.  I feel  no 
compunction.  You  do.  You’re  bound. 
I’m  free.  So  what  wiU  you  do? 

Insufferable!  Insufferable,  yes,  but, 
nevertheless — ^to  be  suffered. 

At  least  for  the  preservation  of  his 
self-respect  Rochester  knew  that  he 
did  not  turn  a hair.  If,  under  his  out- 
ward serenity,  he  had  not  been  so 
nettled  he  could  have  laughed.  With 
part  of  his  mind  he  was  able  to  be 
amused;  the  rest  of  it  chafed.  What 
had  come  to  him  that  he  .should  be 
affected  at  all?  What  was  this  stranger 
to  him?  What  he  was  to  this  stranger 
was  another  thing  altogether,  and  that, 
like  the  thought  of  flight,  he  put  from 
him  with  resolute  impatience.  He 
was  angry,  really  angry.  And  it  was 
ridiculous  to  be  angry.  Nothing  like 
this  had  ever  happen^  to  him  before. 

The  omnibus  rumbled  on.  Quite  a 


long  time  now  since  it  had  stopped  to 
put  down  or  to  take  up  a passenger. 
Perhaps  the  test  to  which  his  resolution 
might  be  subjected,  and  for  which  the 
stranger  was  abominably  hoping,  would 
be  spared  him.  The  case  need  not 
necessarily  arise.  Why  should  it?  The 
chances  were  fairly  even.  Some  one 
must  get  out  in  a moment  or  two. 
There  were  sixteen  persons  making  for 
various  points.  He  glanced  casually 
round.  The  little  boy  perched  on  his 
mother’s  lap  was  holding  something, 
putting  it  into  his  mouth,  taking  it 
out,  looking  at  it.  Tickets.  An  indi- 
cation! Pink.  A threepenny  ticket. 
Not  these,  then.  The  woman  next  to 
the  boy’s  mother  held  a blue  one,  a 
twopenny  fare,  and  she  had  got  in  at 
the  last  stop.  Not  she,  then.  His 
survey  gave  him  but  one  other — ^white, 
a penny  fare.  He  did  not  look  at  the 
enemy.  Not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  show  a color  to  help  him.  But, 
goodness!  Help!  He  wanted  no  help! 
As  if  he  wanted.  . . . That  showed 
him.  It  was  himself  he  was  angry 
with — ^himself  for  being  ridiculous.  For 
ridiculous  was  exactly  what  he  was. 
At  that  he  retreated  into  himself,  the 
self  that  he  had  suddenly  become 
ashamed  of.  He  sat  still,  inwardly 
raging. 

Ting! 

Some  one  had  risen  and  pulled  the 
cord — the  woman  whose  white  ticket 
he  had  seen.  The  omnibus  slowed 
down.  She  waited,  justifiably,  perhaps, 
until  it  had  quite  stopped  before  she 
got  out.  Why  this  meticulous  caution? 
Why  couldn’t  she  be  quicker?  Some 
one  else  would  get  in.  Some  one  else 
did  get  in — a man,  but  a very  old  man 
who  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  conduc- 
tor’s arm.  That  left  things  practicaUy 
unchanged,  for  nobody  could  expect 
one  of  his  years  and  decrepitude  to 
get  up;  nobody  would  accept  his  seat 
if  he  did.  The  lot,  if  it  should  come  to 
lots,  lay,  or  would  lie  as  before,  between 
himself,  Rochester,  and  the  man  whom 
he  hated  . . . and  liked. 
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Ting! 

Heaven  knew  there  was  noise  enough 
— the  rumbling  of  the  omnibus,  the 
rattle  of  the  traffic,  all  the  noises  of  the 
crowded  street — ^but  the  sound  was 
sharp  as  a sudden  pistol  shot  in  a 
reigning  silence.  The  conductor  had 
pulled  the  cord.  Nothing  tentative  or 
fumbling  about  his  pull.  It  was  busi- 
nesslike, peremptory,  a command.  The 
driver,  looking  round  through  the  gla.ss, 
applied  his  brakes.  It  was  now;  The 
moment  had  come. 

Rochester  “sensed”  rather  than  saw 
a lady  get  in.  He  did  not  look  up.  His 
eyes  were  on  his  hands,  which  were 
folded  on  his  lap.  She,  the  newcomer, 
glanced  about  her  automatically,  saw, 
as  she  had  probably  anticipated,  that 
there  was  no  seat,  and  moved  quickly 
and  unconcernedly  up  to  the  top  of 
the  omnibus.  She  passed  the  unabashed 
man,  who  was  now  reading  a news- 
paper, and  took  up  her  position  against 
the  fare  board  at  the  end.  Here  she 
stood,  the  edge  of  her  coat  touching 
Rochester’s  knees. 

He  felt — ^he  did  not  see — ^a  question- 
ing look  turned  on  him  from  the  middle 
of  the  seat  opposite.  He  knew  exactly 
when  it  was  directed  upon  him,  and 
when,  after  a considerable  pause,  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  question  by  then  had 
been  answered.  He  had  not  moved. 
He  was  even  not  going  to  move.  But 
he  had  a sudden  flash-lit  understanding 
of  the  very  real  difficulties  with  which 
the  royal  stepfather  of  Salome,  in  a 
like  invidious  position,  had  seen  him- 
self confronted.  For  his  oath’s  sake — 
and  the  sake  of  those  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him.  . . . 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  purgatory. 

“Fares,  please.  Any  more  fares?” 

The  newcomer  tendered  hers.  The 
enemy  (he  could  be  as  detached  as 
this!)  passed  it  down  for  her  politely 
to  the  conductor,  and  then  handed  her 
ticket  up  to  her,  receiving  her  smile  of 
thanks.  That  somehow  added  to 
Rochester’s  sense  of  shame.  He  closed 
his  eyes. 


Behind  his  closed  lids  his  pupils 
throbbed.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
felt  so  shamed.  And  he  could  do 
nothing.  Too  late  now  to  move. 
Worse  to  move  now  than  not  to  have 
moved  in  the  first  instance.  He  was 
abased  to  the  dust. 

She,  upon  her  part,  stood  very  still. 
Only  sometimes,  when  she  changed  her 
position  a little,  did  he  feel  the  edge  of 
her  coat  brush  his  stricken  knees.  But 
he  did  not  for  a single  one  of  the 
moments,  which  were  as  long  as  minutes, 
lose  consciousness  of  the  uncomplaining, 
unquestioning  touch  of  her  coat.  It 
was  humiliating  even  that  she  should 
accept  the  situation  without  surprise. 
iEons  passed.  He  must  be  getting 
near  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  felt 
a hundred  years  older  than  when,  in 
the  dim  and  distant  past,  he  had 
boarded  the  omnibus.  He  remembered 
the  overgracious  and  the  wholly  un- 
gracious ladies  who,  between  them,  had 
landed  him  in  his  present  atrocious 
predicament,  as  person?  whom  he  might 
have  encountered  in  his  childhood  or 
in  some  previous  existence.  As  factors 
in  it,  responsible,  as  in  a sense  they 
were  for  it,  they  seemed  to  have  become 
negligible.  He  was  naked,  shelterless; 
his  inaction  shorn  of  all  vestige  of 
justification,  palliation,  or  even  excuse. 

So  in  dust  and  ashes  he  sat. 

A stir  in  the  omnibus  caused  him  to 
open  his  eyes.  Some  one  was  getting 
out!  The  unabashed,  the  inhuman.  . . . 
He  was  free! 

But  was  he? 

Not,  it  seemed,  till  there  had  been  one 
more  turn  of  the  screw;  not  till  his 
mortification  was  final  and  complete. 
For  he  caught,  as  his  enemy  rose,  a 
whimsical  glance  from  the  tail  of  an  eye 
. . . with  what  in  it — of  approval  (was it?) 
— respect?  He  had  reached  the  lowest 
depth;  friendship  with  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness — nay,  with  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  Prophet  sitting — ^just  so, 
sitting — ^where  it  ought  not! 

Dust  and  ashes  indeed  . . . and  tlie 
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edge  of  the  coat  moving  against  his 
knee  as  its  patient  wearer  took  the 
vacated  seat. 

‘“Ighbury  Bam.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  Others  rose  also. 

“Is  this  Highbury  Barn?” 

The  soft  voice  was  addressing  him. 

He  paused. 

“I  ^g  your  pardon?” 

The  question  was  repeated. 

He  saw  gray  eyes  in  a pale  face — ^the 
trusting,  friendly  eyes  of  a child.  She 
was  quite  yoimg,  but  older,  somehow, 
than  her  eyes.  She  was  slender,  fragile, 
paler,  surely,  than  one  of  her  age  should 
be. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “Highbury  Bam.” 

His  own  voice  sounded  husky. 

She  thanked  him  and  rose,  too,  when 
he  had  passed  her. 

He  was  in  the  street — drawing  deep 
breaths  of  the  not  untainted  Islington 
air.  The  crowd  swallowed  her  up.  He 
did  not  look  behind  him.  He  wanted 
to  get  away  and  to  forget. 

The  concert  had  begun,  he  found, 
when  he  reached  the  hall.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  room  reserved  for  the 
performers. 

“Oh,  here  you  are!  Here’s  Mr. 
Rochester.  Splendid!  This  is  good  of 
you.”  His  parson  friend,  the  secretary 
and  organizer  of  the  club,  was  welcom- 
ing him.  “Two  or  three  i)eople  who 
promised  to  help  haven’t  turned  up. 
No  doubt  they  will,  but  if  they  don’t  I’m 
afraid  we  shall  keep  you  busy.  We’ll 
turn  you  on  next,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

He  had  not  been  in  the  hall  more 
than  a few  minutes  before  he  became 
conscious  that  things  were  not  going 
well.  His  friend  looked  a little  anxious 
as  the  turn  in  progress — a recitation, 
audible  from  the  artists’  room — was 
heard  to  finish  to  lukewarm  applause. 
The  reciter  came  in,  looking  rather 
crestfallen.  He  heard  her  murmur 
something  about  being  able  to  do 
nothing  with  them.  “They,”  he 
gathered,  were  in  a difficult  mood. 

“Something  a little  brighter  next 


time,”  the  secretary  said,  cheerfully. 
‘“Lest  we  forget’  was  perhaps  a litUe 
bit  serious  for  them.  They  like  to 
laugh.  But  excellent.  Excellent.  (Has 
that  lady  come — Miss — ^let  me  see, 
what  was  the  name?  Miss  Peters. 
That’s  it.  Well,  she’ll  be  here  presently, 
no  doubt).  Now,  Mr.  Rochester,  if  we 
might  trouble  you.” 

He  hurried  out.  Rochester  heard  his 
turn  announced. 

Chopin.  And  “they” — ^he  knew  it — 
were  out  for  ragtime.  He  went  on  to 
the  platform  and  took  his  place  at  tbe 
piano.  He  had  never  felt  less  inspired. 
He  glanced  round  the  hall.  Well, 
they  were  disposed  to  like  him,  so  much 
he  saw  at  once;  ready,  anyway,  to 
give  him  a hearing.  But  would  they 
like  what  he  was  there  to  give  them? 
They  quieted  down  to  listen.  Here  and 
there  he  saw  an  expectant  face.  The 
rows  of  chairs  were  full.  There  was  a 
background  of  standing  youths,  shelv- 
ing, piled  up,  as  it  looked  from  the  plat- 
form. He  played  a few  chords  and 
began. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  that  he  was 
at  least  in  his  own  form.  He  had  no 
exaggerated  ideas  of  his  powers.  These 
things  are  relative.  He  was  an  amateur, 
but  an  artist.  Despite  the  uncomfort- 
able experience  of  his  recent  journey 
he  was  playing  well.  As  he  played, 
moreover,  his  jarred  nerves  steadied. 
He  began  to  lose  sense  of  his  audience 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  influences 
of  the  music.  Sanctuary.  The  City  of 
Refuge.  You  could  get  away,  inclose 
yourself,  build  yourself  in.  The  spell 
never  failed  to  work  when  the  conditions 
were  favorable.  The  conditions  were 
not  really  favorable  to-night,  but  the 
spell  seemed  to  be  working.  . . . 

The  spell  was  not  working!  Like 
one  who  comes  to  before  his  time  from 
under  an  anaesthetic  insufficiently  ad- 
ministered, he  came  back  to  conscious- 
ness of  his  surroundings.  Gradually  he 
came  back  as  from  a distance.  Suddenly 
— ^with  a jerk,  as  it  were — ^he  was 
back.  He  had  been  holding  himself. 
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holding  many,  perhaps,  in  the  crowded 
room,  but  he  was  not  holding  all. 
There  was  a vague  restlessness,  politely 
controlled  but  perceptible;  a faint 
sound  of  the  shuffling  of  feet,  a fainter 
sound  of  detached  whispering,  punctu- 
ated now  and  then  by  a cough  or  the 
clearing  of  a throat;  the  occasional 
scraping  of  a chair.  . He  knew  the 
sounds  and  could  interpret  them.  The 
feeling  in  the  hall  was  yet  not  unfriendly. 
The  vague  restlessness  was  no  more, 
he  knew,  than  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  a different  sort  of  fare  from 
that  which  he  was  providing.  It  was 
also  in  some  sort  a legacy  from  what 
had  gone  before — the  aftermath  of 
chafings  at  the  seriousness  of  a note 
struck  earlier  in  the  evening  and  felt 
to  be  persisting  as  the  turns  followed 
each  other.  “They”  wanted  amuse- 
ment (it  all  resolved  itself  into  that), 
and  scented,  and  resented,  what  may 
have  seemed  a conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  performers  to  improve  an  oc- 
casion. Rochester  saw  that  his  efforts 
would  finish  to  the  same  lukewarm 
applause  which  had  greeted  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  of  the  reciter  who  had 
preceded  him  on  the  platform. 

Well,  there  were  those  whom  he  was 
holding.  He  had  sense  of  a rapt  face 
or  two  in  the  front  rows.  One  boy  in 
the  third  row  was  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair,  lost  in  the  dream  that  had 
been  Rochester’s  own  dream  to  the 
moment  when  he  had  awakened  abrupt- 
ly from  it.  There  was  this  young  soul 
to  which  he  could  address  his  message, 
if  he  had  one.  There  were  others. 
You  knew  without  seeing.  He  became 
conscious  also  of  something  intangible, 
but  somehow  active,  which  came  to 
him  from  the  side  of  the  platform  where 
the  door  was  that  led  to  the  artists’ 
room.  A group  of  three  persons  stood 
there  listening.  Whatever  it  was  (of 
understanding,  of  response?)  that  came 
to  him,  strengthening  him,  came  from 
one  of  these.  But  there  were  always 
the  others — those  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  audience.  The  acclamations  of 


the  answering  few  could  not  infuse  heart 
into  the  polite  but  colorless  applause  of 
the  unanswering  many. 

Rochester  bowed,  smiling,  indif- 
ferently, and  left  the  piano.  As  he  did 
so  he  saw  that  one  of  the  three  who 
had  stood  by  the  door  of  the  artists’ 
room,  toward  which  he  was  advancing 
and  into  which  the  other  two  were  dis- 
appearing, was  a girl.  She  had  lingered 
for  a moment  to  clap.  She  backed  now 
through  the  door  behind  her,  still  ex- 
pressing appreciation  with  her  hands, 
and,  as  he  saw  them  for  one  moment 
before  the  door  received  her,  with  gentle, 
grateful  eyes.  His  fellow  traveler  in  the 
omnibus. 

In  the  aijtists’  room,  his  friend  the 
parson,  list  in  hand,  came  forward  to 
congratulate  him:  “Splendid,  my  dear 
fellow,  splendid!”  and  turned  back  to 
the  immediate  business  of  the  moment. 
• “Yes,  I think  I know,”  he  heard  the 
girl  of  the  omnibus  say. 

She  slipi>ed  off  her  coat  and  followed 
the  parson-secretary  to  the  platform. 

Rochester,  taking  out  his  cigarette 
case  and  subsiding  into  a chair,  heard 
her  turn  announced. 

Silence.  Then — the  miracle.  From 
the  moment  when  the  chords  broke 
into  syncopated  melody,  cheap,  if  you 
like,  but  haunting,  lilting,  rhythmic, 
with  an  odd  stumble  at  each  third  bar, 
as  if  the  danciPg  fingers,  like  dancing 
feet,  had  tripped  and  recovered  them- 
selves, the  heavy  air  of  the  hall  cleared 
and  the  success  of  an  evening  which 
had  promised  failure  was  assured. 
Rochester,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
could  feel  what  was  happening  and 
what  had  happened.  The  singer’s 
voice  now  caught  up  the  running 
melody,  like  a circus  rider,  afoot  in  the 
ring,  who,  overtaking  the  cantering 
horse  at  a point,  swings  himself  lightly 
up  into  the  saddle,  and,  adjusting  his 
rhythm  automatically  to  that  of  his 
mount,  makes  the  two  rhythms  one.  Or, 
another  simile  suggesting  itself,  Roch- 
ester saw  the  turning  of  a skipping 
rope,  and  the  singer,  like  a skipping 
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girl,  watch  for  and  take  her  chance  to 
slip  in. 

He  left  his  chair  and  went  to  the 
side  of  the  platform  where  the  group 
had  stood  when  he  played. 

The  change  was  wonderful — every 
face  was  alert,  smiling,  lighted.  Feet 
were  tapping  to  the  insidious  lilt  of  the 
jigging,  gliding,  abruptly  jerking,  and 
then  again  as  smoothly  gliding,  tune; 
shoulders  swaying  to  odd  infectious 
cadence  of  tune  and  time. 

Can’t  you  hear  dem?  Say,  dat’s  Sambo! 
Can’t  you  feel  dem?  Keep  dat  foot  still! 
Darkies  movin’  in  de  shadows, 

Cornin’  out  to  rag  deir  shadows. 

Dancin’  out  to  rag  de  moon. 

The  words  did  not  matte*.  Nonsense! 
The  words  did  matter.  She  made  them 
matter.  She  made  herself  one  with 
them,  she  made  herself  one  with  them 
and  the  melody  as  the  circus  rider, 
loosing  the  girth,  throwing  the  saddle 
into  the  ring,  leaping  from  his  knees 
to  hb  feet,  makes  himself,  by  perfect 
balance,  one  with  his  horse.  The 
words  did  not  matter,  or  mattered; 
she  voiced  the  joy  of  life. 

She  sang  another  song,  and  another. 
She  could  do  what  she  would  with  her 
audience.  “They” — ^the  implacable 
“They” — could  not  have  enough  of  her. 
Her  turn  ended  to  a himricane  of 
applause. 

She  had  worked  the  miracle  indeed, 
for  it  was  not  her  own  performance 
only  that  was  acclaimed;  thencefor- 
ward each  of  the  other  performers  came 
into  his  own.  Contented  now,  its 
demand  for  amusement  satisfied,  the 
audience  was  ready  for  other  fare. 
Rochester  on  his  second  appearance 
at  the  piano  was  greeted  like  an  old 
friend.  If  for  Chopin  and  Schumann 
he  had  chosen  to  give  Beethoven  or 
Bach,  or  even  the  ordered  dbcords  of 
the  ultramoderns,  his  listeners  would 
not  have  been  less  content.  They  were 
happy  now.  Only  when  the  girl  of  the 
omnibus  appeared  they  were  insatiable; 
asked,  and  were  given,  encore  after 
encore. 


The  last  turn  had  come. 

“I  don’t  like  to  ask  you,”  the  secre- 
tary said,  “but  it’s  you  they  want.” 

“Of  course  I will,”  Rochester  heard 
her  say. 

She  must  be  dead  tired.  She  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  evening  on  her 
slender  shoulders.  And  she  had  been 
tired  when  she  arrived.  And  he  had 
allowed  her  to  stand  in  the  omnibus. 

He  slipped  from  the  hall  and  hurried 
out  into  the  road.  By  unexpected  good 
luck  he  managed  to  secure  a taxi. 

He  could  make  amends.  At  least,  he 
could  make  amends.  The  gods  owed 
him  something.  They  were  going  to 
let  him  make  amends. 

“I’ve  got  a taxi,”  he  said  to  her, 
rather  breathlessly.  “Will  you  let  me 
drop  you  wherever  you  want  to  go?’ 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  her 
thanks. 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you,”  she  said, 
“but  I have  no  distance  to  go.” 

He  misunderstood  her. 

“There  will  be  others  going  the  same 
way.  I’ll  drop  them,  too  . . he 
floundered  a little — “the  ’cellbt — the 
lady  who  recited.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  mean 
that.” 

“The  taxi  is  here,”  he  pleaded. 
“They’re  almost  impossible  to  get.  At 
least  you’ll  let  me  put  it  at  your  dis- 
posal.” 

Surely,  surely  she  would  allow  this. 
He  felt  desj>erate.  Was  he  to  be  cheated 
of  even  the  tiny  chance  of  making 
reparation  which  the  grudging  gods 
had  seemed  disposed  to  grant  him? 
She  looked  dreadfully  tired.  The  pale- 
ness of  her  face,  now  that  the  flush  of 
excitement  had  left  it,  cut  him  to  the 
quick. 

“I’m  only  going  on  a few  yards,” 
she  said. 

Perhaps  he  looked  surprised.  She 
answered  his  unspoken  question. 

“No.  I don’t  live  here — Blooms- 
bury. It’s  very  good  of  you.  But  you 
see  I haven’t  done  yet. 

“Not  done  yet?” 
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“I  worked  this  in  with  the  Islington 
Foresters.  I’m  due  there  at  ten.  It’s 
in  this  street.  A smoking  concert. 
That’s  a professional  engagement.” 

It  was  the  last  straw.  He  had  felt 
crushed  before.  Now  he  was  shattered. 
If  she  would  have  walked  upon  him  he 
would  have  lain  down  gratefully. 

“And  I let  you  stand,”  he  said,  “in 
the  omnibus.” 

A look  of  enlightenment  came  into 
her  face. 

“That's  what  it  is!”  she  seemed  to 
say.  Aloud  she  said.  “But  of  course 
I stood.  I thought  nothing  of  standing. 
The  omnibus  was  full  when  I got  in.” 

His  desperation  turned  to  something 
else. 

“All  the  same,”  he  said,  “I  can’t 
let  you  go  without  explaining.  I 
can’t.  The  taxi  will  be  waiting  when 
you  come  out.  H you  don’t  mind — 
please — I shall  be  in  it.  Will  you  grant 
me  this  kindness?” 


She  looked  at  him  long  and — though 
she  smiled — she  looked  at  him  very 
earnestly. 

“An  hour  and  a half.  The  taxi  wiU 
tick  its  head  off.” 

“It  will  be  ticking  off  the  minutes 
till  you  come.” 

Two  people  saw  each  other.  The 
moment  was  big  with  potential  issues. 
He  had  seen  her  from  the  first.  She 
now  saw  him.  He  had  a sudden 
conviction  that  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  to  be  grateful  to  three  strangers — 
the  woman  who  had  thanked  him  over- 
much; the  woman  who  had  not  thanked 
him  at  all;  his  friend  the  enemy.  These 
were  not  persons — spawns  in  the  un- 
ending game;  blind  agents  in  the 
inscrutable  hands  of  Nature  working 
out  her  age-long  schemes. 

“ You  will,”  he  said,  “ hear  me?  ” 

She  nodded  and  laughed — the  happy 
laugh  of  a child.  She  looked  tired  no 
longer. 


PURCHASE 

(Certain  letters  written  by  Lorenzo  de’  Media  are  sold  at  auction) 

BY  HORTENSE  FLEXNER 

They  shaU  come  in  and  chat,  their  purses  hid. 

The  men  who  hold  rare  things  and  gently  smile, 
They  shall  disturb  frail,  musty  sheets  and  bid 
A fortune  for  this  letter  or  gray  file 
Of  parchment,  nobly  written  by  the  hand 

That  loved  to  gleam  in  gems  and  curious  rings. 
Point  out  a man  for  death — give  castles,  land, 

Or  rest  on  ermined  shoulders  of  tall  kings 
And  through  the  room,  as  from  an  unsealed  urn, 
Shadows  will  drift,  faint  shapes  of  Florence — dead. 
Born  of  these  records  men  shall  lift  and  turn. 

Knowing  as  he,  who  gave  the  artists  bread 
For  white  madonnas,  saints,  God’s  cloudy  throne, 

A man  may  buy  what  he  can  never  own! 
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PART  III 


The  human  intelligence  as  we  now 
know  it  is  the  result  of  a long  his- 
torical accumulation.  Each  epoch  of 
human  experience  has  contributed  its 
part  to  the  making  of  the  modem  mind. 
Our  intellectual  life  has  at  its  base  our 
animal  body  and  our  animal  ancestry. 
The  himdreds  of  thousands  of  years 
when  man,  as  a savage,  was  making  his 
first  forward  steps  in  civilization  have 
left  ineffaceable  preconceptions  and 
habits  of  thought.  From  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
have  received  many  of  our  ideas  and 
trends  of  thought.  It  is  only  as  we  un- 
derstand something  of  their  origin  and 
history  that  we  can  judge  fairly  the 
soimdness  of  our  current  beliefs  and  can 
hope  to  promote  the  same  kind  of  clear 
and  profitable  thinking  about  man 
and  his  present  troubles  that  has  worked 
such  astonishing  progress  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  the  realm  of  material 
things. 

In  the  previous  articles  of  this  series 
we  have  discussed  the  animal  impulses, 
the  primitive  and  childish  modes  of 
thinking  with  which  we  must  always 
reckon.  In  the  formation  of  what  we 
may  call  our  historical  mind — ^namely, 
that  modification  of  our  animal  and 
primitive  outlook  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  men  of  exceptional  intellectual 
venturesomeness — ^the  Greeks  played  a 
great  part.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Greek  thinkers  introduced  for  the  first 
time  highly  subtle  and  critical  ways  of 
scrutinizing  old  beliefs,  and  how  they 
disabused  their  minds  of  many  an  an- 
cient and  naive  mistake.  But  our  cur- 


rent ways  of  thinking  are  not  derived 
directly  from  the  Greeks;  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  When  we  think 
of  Athens  we  think  of  the  Parthenon  and 
its  frieze,  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
urbanity  and  clarity  and  moderation  in 
all  things.  When  we  think  of  the  Middle 
Ages  we  find  ourselves  in  a world  of 
monks,  martyrs,  and  miracles,  of  popes 
and  emperors,  of  knights  and  ladies ; we 
remember  Gregory  the  Great,  Abelard, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas — and  very  little  do 
these  reminiscences  have  in  common 
with  those  of  Hellas. 

It  was  indeed  a different  world  with 
quite  different  fundamental  presupposi- 
tions. Marvelous  as  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Greeks  in  art  and  literature, 
and  ingenious  as  they  were  in  new  and 
varied  ^xtmbinations  of  ideas,  they  paid 
too  little  attention  to  the  common  things 
of  the  world  to  devise  the  necessary 
means  of  penetrating  its  mysteries. 
They  failed  to  come  upon  the  lynx-eyed 
lens,  or  other  instruments  of  modem  in- 
vestigation, and  thus  never  gained  a 
godlike  vision  of  the  remote  and  minute, 
from  the  great  nebula  of  Andromeda  to 
the  tiny  atom  of  hydrogen.  Their  critical 
thought  was  consequently  not  grounded 
in  experimental  or  applied  science,  and 
without  that  the  western  world  was  un- 
able to  advance  or  even  long  maintain 
their  high  standards  of  criticism. 

After  the  Hellenes  were  absorbed  into 
the  vast  Roman  Empire  critical  thought 
and  creative  intelligence — rare  and  pre- 
carious things  at  best — ^began  to  decline. 
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at  first  slowly  and  then  with  fatal  rapid- 
ity and  completeness.  Moreover,  new 
and  highly  uncritical  beliefs  and  modes 
of  thought  became  popular.  They  came 
from  the  Near  East  — Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor — and 
largely  supplanted  the  critical  traditions 
of  the  great  schools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  Stoic  and  Epicurean  dogmas  had 
lost  their  freshness.  The  Greek  thinkers 
had  all  agreed  in  looking  for  salvation 
through  intelligence  and  knowledge.  But 
eloquent  leaders  arose  to  reveal  a new 
salvation,  and  over  the  portal  of  truth 
they  erased  the  word  “Reason”  and 
wrote  “Faith”;  and  the  people  listened 
gladly  to  the  new  prophets,  for  it  was 
necessary  only  to  believe  to  be  saved,- 
and  believing  is  far  easier  than  thinking. 

It  was  religious  and  mystical  thought 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  secular  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks  and  the  scientific 
thought  of  our  own  day,  dominated  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Before  considering  this  new  phase 
through  which  the  human  mind  was  to 
pass  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
common  misapprehension  in  the  use  of 
the  term  “Middle  Ages.”  Our  histori- 
cal text-books  usually  include  in  that 
period  the  happenings  between  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  or  the  opening  of 
the  Protestant  revolt.  To  the  student 
of  intellectual  history  this  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  almost  all 
the  ideas  and  even  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  church  and 
monasticism  and  organized  religious 
intolerance,  really  originated  in  tjie  late 
Roman  Empire.  Moreover,  the  intel- 
lectual revolution  which  has  ushered 
in  the  thought  of  our  day  did  not  get  well 
under  way  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. So  one  may  say  that  mediaeval 
thought  began  long  before  the  Middle 
Ages  and  persisted  a century  or  so  after 
they  are  ordinarily  esteemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  We  have  to  continue 
to  employ  the  old  expression  for  con- 
venience’ sake,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  history  of  the  European  mind 
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three  periods  should  be  distinguished, 
lying  between  ancient  Greek  thought 
as  it  was  flourishing  in  Athens,  Alex- 
andria, Rhodes,  Rome,  and  elsewhere 
at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  birth  of  modern  science  some 
sixteen  hundred  years  later. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  period  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  culminating  in  the 
authoritative  writings  of  Augustine,  who 
died  in  430.  By  this  time  a great  part 
of  the  critical  Greek  books  had  disap- 
peared in  western  Europe.  As  for  pagan 
writers,  one  has  difficulty  in  thinking 
of  a single  name  (except  that  of  Lucian) 
later  than  Juvenal,  who  had  died  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  Augustine. 
Worldly  knowledge  was  reduced  to 
pitiful  compendiums  on  which  the 
mediseval  students  were  to  place  great 
reliance.  Scientific,  literary,  and  his- 
torical information  was  scarcely  to  be 
had.  The  western  world,  so  far  as  it 
thought  at  all,  devoted  its  attention  to 
religion  and  all  manner  of  mystical  ideas, 
old  and  new.  As  Hamack  has  so  well 
said,  the  world  was  already  intellectu- 
ally bankrupt  before  the  German  inva- 
sions, and  their  accompanying  disorders 
plunged  it  only  into  still  deeper  igno- 
rance and  mental  obscwrity. 

The  second,  or  “Dark  Age,”  lasted 
with  slight  improvement  from  Augustine 
to  Ab4lard,  about  seven  hundred  years. 
The  prosperous  villas  disapi>eared ; towns 
vanished  or  shriveled  up;  libraries  were 
burned  or  rotted  away  from  neglect; 
schools  were  closed,  to  be  reopened  later 
here  and  there,  after  Charlemagne’s 
educational  edict,  in  an  especially  enter- 
prising monastery  or  by  some  excep- 
tional bishop  who  did  not  spend  his 
whole  time  in  fighting. 

From  about  the  year  1100  conditions 
began  to  be  more  and  more  favorable 
to  the  revival  of  intellectual  ambition, 
a recovery  of  forgotten  knowledge,  and  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  new  informa- 
tion and  inventions  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  or  indeed  to  any  previous  civili- 
zation. The  main  presuppositions  of 
this  third  period  of  the  later  Middle 
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Ages  go  back  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  had  been  formulated  by  the  great 
Church  Fathers,  transmitted  through 
the  Dark  Age,  and  were  now  elaborated 
by  the  professors  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished universities  under  the  influence 
of  Aristotle’s  recovered  works,  and  built 
up  into  a majestic  inteUectual  structure 
known  as  Scholasticism.  On  these 
mediseval  university  professors  — the 
schoolmen — ^Lord  Bacon  long  ago  pro- 
nounced a judgment  that  may  well 
stand  to-day.  They,  “having  sharp  and 
strong  wits,  and  abtmdance  of  leisure, 
and  small  variety  of  reading,  but  their 
wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a few 
authors  (chiefly  Aristotle  their  dictator), 
as  their  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  cells 
of  monasteries  and  colleges,  and  know- 
ing little  history,  either  of  ‘nature  or 
time,  did  out  of  no  great  quantity  of 
matter  and  infinite  agitation  of  wit  spin 
out  to  us  those  laborious  webs  of  learn- 
ing which  are  extant  in  their  books.” 

Our  civilization  and  the  human  mind, 
critical  and  uncritical,  as  we  now  find 
them  in  our  western  world,  are  a direct  and 
uninterrupted  outgro^tth  of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  thought  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  Very  gradually  only  did  pecul- 
iarly free  and  audacious  individual 
thinkers  escape  from  this  or  that  medise- 
val  belief,  until  in  our  own  day  some 
few  have  come  to  reject  practically  aU 
the  presuppositions  on  which  the  Scho- 
lastic system  was  reared.  But  the  great 
mass  of  Christian  believers,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  still  professedly 
or  unconsciously  adhere  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  all 
matters  in  which  religious  or  moral 
sanctions  are  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  outside  the  Catholic  clergy  the 
term  “mediaeval”  is  often  used  in  a 
sense  of  disparagement,  but  that  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  mediaeval 
presumptions,  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  are  still  common.  Only  a few 
of  the  most  fundamental  of  these  pre- 
suppositions which  are  especially  ger- 
mane to  our  theme  can  be  pointed  out 
here. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  vauious 
theories  of  the  origin  of  things,  all  vague 
and  admittedly  conjectural.  But  the 
Christians,  relying  upon  the  inspired 
account  in  the  Bible,  built  their  theories 
on  information  which  they  believed 
vouchsafed  to  them  by  God  himself. 
Their  whole  conception  of  hiunan  history 
was  based  upon  a far  more  fimdamental 
and  thorough  supematuralism  than  we 
find  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  pagan  philosophers  reckoned  with 
the  gods,  to  be  sure,  but  they  never 
assumed  that  their  earthly  life  should 
turn  entirely  on  what  was  to  happen 
after  death.  This  was  in  theory  the 
sole  preoccupation  of  the  medisval 
Christian.  Life  here  below  was  but  a 
brief,  if  decisive,  preliminary  to  the 
real  life  to^come.  The  mediseval  Chris- 
tian was  essentially  more  polytheistic 
than  his  pagan  predecessors,  for  he 
pictured  hierarchies  of  good  and  evfl 
spirits  who  were  ever  aiding  him  to 
reach  heaven,  or  seducing  him  into  the 
paths  of  sin  and  error.  Miracles  w«e 
of  common  occurrence  and  might  be 
attributed  either  to  God  or  the  devil; 
the  direct  intervention  of  good  and  evfl 
spirits  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
explanation  of  daily  acts  and  motives. 
As  a distinguished  church  historian  has 
said,  the  God  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
god  of  arbitrariness — ^the  more  arbitrary 
the  more  godlike.  By  frequent  inter- 
ferences with  the  regular  course  of  events 
he  made  his  existence  clear,  reassured 
his  children  of  his  continued  solicitude, 
and  frustrated  the  plots  of  the  Evil  One. 
Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  did  any 
considerable  niunber  of  thinkers  revolt 
against  this  conception  of  the  Deity 
and  come  to  worship  a God  of  orderli- 
ness who  abode  by  his  own  laws. 

The  medueval  thinkers  all  accepted 
without  question  what  Santayana  has 
strikingly  described  as  the  “Christian 
Epic.”  This  included  the  general  his- 
torical conceptions  of  how  man  came 
about,  and  how  in  view  of  his  origin 
and  past  he  should  conduct  his  Ifle. 
Man  had  originally  been  created  in  a 
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state  of  perfection  along  with  all  other 
things,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  plants  and 
animals ; and  the  universe  had  come  into 
being  in  less  than  a week.  After  a time 
the  first  pair  had  yielded  to  temptation, 
transgressed  God’s  commands,  and  been 
driven  from  the  lovely  garden  in  which 
he  had  placed  them.  So  sin  came  into 
the  world,  and  the  offspring  of  the  guilty 
pair  were  contaminated  and  defiled  from 
the  womb.  In  time  the  wickedness  be- 
came such  on  the  newly  created  earth 
that  God  resolved  to  blot  out  mankind, 
excepting  only  Noah’s  family.  This  was 
spared,  and  repeopled  the  earth  after 
the  flood,  but  that  unity  of  language 
num  had  formerly  possessed  was  lost. 
At  the  appointed  time,  preceded  by 
many  prophetic  visions  among  the  cho- 
sen people,  God  sent  his  son  to  live  the 
life  of  men  on  earth,  and  become  their 
Saviour  by  submitting  to  death.  There- 
after, with  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  the 
struggle  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  that  of  the  devil  became  the  supreme 
conflict  of  history.  It  was  to  culminate 
in  the  Last  Judgment,  when  the  final 
separation  of  good  and  evil  should  take 
place  and  the  blessed  should  ascend  into 
the  heavens  to  dwell  with  God  forever, 
while  the  wicked  sank  to  hell  to  writhe 
in  endless  torment. 

This  general  account  of  man,  his 
origin  and  fate,  embraced  in  the  Chris- 
tian Epic,  was  notable  for  its  precision, 
its  divine  authenticity,  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  its  authority  consequently 
presented  to  any  readjustment  in  the 
light  of  increasing  knowledge.  The  fun- 
damental truths  in  regard  to  man  were 
thus  assumed  to  be  established  once 
and  for  all.  The  Greek  thinkers  had 
little  in  the  way  of  authority  on  which  to 
build,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
them  frankly  confessed  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  such  a thing  could  exist 
for  the  thoroughly  sophisticated  intelli- 
gence. But  metUieval  philosophy  and 
science  were  grounded  wholly  in  author- 
ity. The  mediaeval  schoolmen  turned 
aside  from  the  hard  path  of  scepticism, 
long  searchings  and  investigation  of 


actual  phenomena,  and  confidently  be- 
lieved that  they  could  find  truth  by  the 
easy  way  of  revelation,  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  unquestioned  dogmas. 

This  reliance  on  authority  is  a funda- 
mental primitive  trait.  We  have  in- 
herited it  not  only  from  our  mediseval 
forefathers,  but,  like  them,  from  long 
generations  of  prehistoric  men.  We 
all  have  a natural  tendency  to  rely  upon 
established  beliefs  and  fixed  institu- 
tions. This  is  an  expression  of  our 
spontaneous,  confidence  in  everything 
that  comes  to  us  in  an  unquestioned 
form.  As  children,  we  are  subject  to 
authority  and  cannot  escape  the  con- 
trol of  existing  opinion.  We  uncon- 
sciously absorb  our  ideas  and  views 
from  the  group  in  which  we  happen  to 
live.  What  we  see  about  us,  what  we 
are  told,  and  what  we  read  has  to  be 
received  at  its  face  value  so  long  as  there 
are  no  conflicts  to  arouse  .skepticism. 
We  are  tremendously  suggestible.  Our 
mechanism  is  much  better  adapted  to 
credulity  than  to  questioning.  All  of 
us  believe  nearly  all  the  time.  Few 
doubt,  and  only  now  and  then.  The 
past  exercises  an  almost  irresistible 
fascination  over  us.  As  children,  we 
learn  to  look  up  to  the  old,  and  when 
we  grow  up  we  do  not  permit  our 
poignant  realization  of  elderly  incapac- 
ity among  our  contemporaries  to  rouse 
suspicions  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Confucius, 
or  Aristotle.  Their  sayings  come  to  us 
unquestioned;  their  remoteness  makes 
inquiry  into  their  competence  impos- 
sible. We  readily  assume  that  they  had 
sources  of  information  and  wisdom  su- 
perior to  the  prophets  of  our  own  day. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  reverence 
for  authority,  and  for  that  particular 
form  of  authority  which  we  may  call 
the  tyranny  of  the  past,  was  dominant, 
but  probably  not  more  so  than  it  had 
been  in  other  societies  and  ages — 
in  ancient  Egypt,  in  China  and  India. 
Of  the  great  sources  of  mediseval  au- 
thority, the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  the  Roman  and  Church  law, 
and  the  encyclopsedic  writings  of  Aris- 
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totle,  none  continues  to  bold  us  in  its 
old  grip.  Even  the  Bible,  although 
nominaUy  unquestioned  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  the  more  orthodox 
Protestant  sects,  is  rarely  appealed  to, 
as  of  old,  in  parliamentary  debate  or  in 
discussions  of  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. It  is  still  a religious  authority, 
but  it  no  longer  forms  the  basis  of  secular 
decisions. 

The  findings  of  modern  science  have 
shaken  the  hold  of  the  sources  of  medise- 
val  authority,  but  they  have  done  little 
as  yet  to  loosen  our  inveterate  habit 
of  relying  on  the  more  insidious  author- 
ity of  current  practice  and  belief.  We 
still  asstune  that  received  dogmas  repre- 
sent the  secure  conclusions  of  mankind, 
and  that  current  institutions  represent 
the  approved  results  of  much  ex|}eriment 
in  the  past  which  it  would  be  worse 
than  futile  to  repeat.  One  solemn 
remembrancer  will  cite  as  a warning  the 
discreditable  experience  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  democracy;  another,  how  the 
decline  of  “morality”  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  family  heralded  the 
fall  of  Rome;  another,  the  constant 
menace  of  mob  rule  as  exemplified  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  to  the  student 
of  history  these  alleged  illustrations 
have  little  bearing  on  present  conditions. 
He  is  struck,  moreover,  with  the  ease 
with  which  ancient  misapprehensions 
are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  and  the  difficulty  of  laimch- 
ing  a newer  and  clearer  and  truer  idea 
of  anything.  Bacon  warns  us  that  the 
multitude,  “or  the  wisest  for  the  multi- 
tude’s sake,”  is  in  reality  “ready  to  give 
passage  rather  to  that  which  is  popular 
and  superficial  than  to  that  which  is 
substantial  and  profound;  for  the  truth 
is  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a river  or  stream,  which  carrieth 
down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth 
that  which  is  weighty  and  solid.” 

It  is  very  painful  to  most  minds  to 
admit  that  the  past  does  not  furnish 
us  with  reliable,  permanent  standards 
of  conduct  and  of  public  policy.  We 


resent  the  imputation  that  things  are 
not  going,  on  the  whole,  pretty  weD, 
and  find  excuses  for  turning  our  backs 
on  disconcerting  and  puzzling  facts.  We 
are  full  of  sanctified  fears  and  a general 
timidity  in  the  face  of  conditions 
which  we  vaguely  feel  are  escaping  con- 
trol in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  prevent 
any  thoroughgoing  readjustment.  We 
instinctively  try  to  show  that  Mr. 
Keynes  must  surely  be  wrong  about  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
must  be  perversely  exaggerating  the 
horrors  of  modem  war;  that  Mr.  Hob- 
son certainly  views  the  industrial  crisis 
with  unjustifiable  pessimism;  that 
“business  as  usual”  cannot  be  that 
socially  perverse  and  incredibly  inex- 
pedient thing  Mr.  Yeblen  shows  it  to 
be;  that  Mr.  Robins’s  picture  of  Lenin 
can  only  be  explained  by  a disguised 
sympat^  for  Bolshevism. 

Yet,  even  if  we  could  assume  that 
traditional  opinion  is  a fairly  clear  and 
reliable  reflection  of  hard-earned  experi- 
ence, surely  it  should  have  less  weight 
in  our  day  and  generation  than  in  the 
past.  For  changes  have  overtaken  man- 
kind which  have  fundamentally  altered 
the  conditions  in  which  we  five,  and 
which  are  revolutionizing  the  relations 
between  individuals,  and  classes,  and  na- 
tions. Moreover,  knowledge  has  wid- 
ened and  deepened,  so  that  could  any  of 
us  really  catch  up  with  the  information 
of  oiur  own  time  he  would  have  little 
temptation  to  indulge  the  mediseval 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
the  past. 

The  Christian  Epic  did  not  have  to 
rely  for  its  perpetuation  either  on  its 
intellectual  plausibility  or  its  traditional 
authority.  During  the  Middle  -Ages 
there  developed  a vast  and  powerful 
religious  state,  the  mediseval  Church, 
the  real  successor,  as  Hobbes  pointed 
out,  to  the  Roman  Empire;  and  the 
Church  with  all  its  resources,  including 
its  control  over  “the  secular  arm” 
kings  and  princes,  was  ready  to  defend 
the  Christian  beliefs  against  question 
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and  revision.  To  doubt  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  was  the  supreme  crime;  it 
was  treason  against  God  himself,  in 
compari^pn  with  which — to  judge  from 
mediseval  experts  on  heresy — murder 
was  a minor  offense. 

We  do  not,  however,  inherit  our  pres- 
ent disiMsition  to  intolerance  solely  from 
the  lyiiddle  Ages.  As  animals  and  chil- 
dren and  savages,  we  are  naively  and 
imquestioningly  intolerant.  All  diver- 
gence from  the  customary  is  suspicious 
and  repugnant.  It  seems  perverse,  and 
readily  suggests  evil  intentions.  Indeed 
so  natural  and  spontaneous  is  intoler- 
ance that  the  defense  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  scarcely  became  a 
real  issue  before  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, We  have  seen  that  some  of  the 
Greek  thinkers  were  banished,  or  even 
executed,  for  their  new  ideas.  The  Ro- 
man officials,  as  well  as  the  populace, 
pestered  the  early  Christians,  not  so 
much  for  the  substance  of  their  views  as 
because  they  were  puritanical,  refused 
the  routine  reverence  to  the  gods,  and 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  state. 
But,  witli  the  firm  establishment  of 
Christianity,  edicts  began  to  be  issued 
by  the  Roman  emperors  making  ortho- 
dox Christian  belief  the  test  of  good 
citizenship.  One  who  disagreed  with 
the  emperor  and  his  religious  advisers  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity  was  subject  to  prose- 
cution. Heretical  books  were  burned, 
the  houses  of  heretics  destroyed.  So 
organized  mediseval  religious  intoler- 
ance was,  like  so  many  other  things,  a 
heritage  of  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  duly  sanctioned  in  both  the 
Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes.  It 
was,  however,  with  the  Inquisition,  be- 
ginning in  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
the  intolerance  of  the  Middle  Ages 
reached  its  most  perfect  organization. 

Heresy  was  looked  upon  as  a conta- 
gious disease  that  must  be  checked  at 
all  costs.  It  did  not  matter  that  the 
heretic  usually  led  a conspicuously 
blameless  life,  that  he  was  arduous,  did 
not  swear,  was  emaciated  with  fasting 


and  refused  to  participate  in  the  vain 
recreations  of  his  fellows.  He  was, 
indeed,  overserious  and  took  his  religion 
too  hard.  This  offensive  parading  as  an 
angel  of  light  was  explained  as  the  devil’s 
camoufiage.  No  one  really  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  heretic  thought  or  what 
were  the  merits  of  his  divergent  beliefs. 
Because  he  insisted  on  expressing  his 
conception  of  God  in  slightly  unfamiliar 
terms,  the  heretic  was  often  branded 
as  an  atheist,  just  as  to-day  the  Socialist 
is  so  often  accused  of  being  opposed  to 
all  government,  when  the  real  objection 
to  him  is  that  he  believes  in  too  much 
government.  It  was  sufficient  to  classi- 
fy a suspected  heretic  as  an  Albigensian, 
or  Waldensian,  or  a member  of  some 
other  heretical  sect.  There  was  no  use 
in  his  trying  to  explain  or  justify;  it 
was  enough  that  he  diverged. 

There  have  been  various  explanations 
of  mediseval  religious  intolerance.  Lecky, 
for  example,  thought  that  it  was  due 
to  the  theory  of  exclusive  salvation; 
that,  since  there  was  only  one  way  of 
getting  to  heaven,  all  should  obviously 
be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  for  the  saving 
of  their  souls  from  eternal  torment. 
But  one  finds  little  solicitude  for  the 
damned  in  mediseval  writings.  The  in- 
quisitor as  well  as  the  public  at  large 
thought  hell  none  too  bad  for  one  who 
revolted  against  God  and  Holy  Church. 
No,  the  heretics  were  persecuted  because 
heresy  was,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  time,  a monstrous  and  unutterably 
wicked  thing,  and  because  their  beliefs 
threatened  the  vested  interests  of  that 
day. 

We  now  realize  more  clearly  than  did 
Lecky  that  the  church  was  really  a 
state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  own 
laws  and  courts  and  prisons  and  regular 
taxation  to  which  all  were  subject. 
It  had  all  the  interests  and  all  the  touchi- 
ness of  a state,  and  more,  too.  The 
heretic  was  a traitor  and  a rebel.  He 
thought  that  he  could  get  along  without 
the  pope  and  bishops,  and  that  he  could 
well  spare  the  ministrations  of  the  ortho- 
dox priests  and  escape  their  exactions. 
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He  was  the  ‘‘anarchist,”  the  “Red”  of 
his  time,  who  was  undermining  estab- 
lished authority,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  all  right-minded  citizens,  he  was 
treated  accordingly.  For  the  mediaeval 
citizen  no  more  conceived  of  a state  in 
which  the  church  was  not  the  dominat- 
ing authority  than  we  can  conceive  of  a 
society  in  which  the  present  political 
state  may  have  been  suj>erseded  by 
some  more  vital  form  of  organization. 

Yet  the  inconceivable  has  come  to 
pass.  Secular  authority  has  superseded 
in  nearly  all  matters  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal regime.  What  was  the  supreme 
issue  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  distinction 
between  the  heretic  and  the  orthodox, 
is  the  least  of  public  questions  now. 
What,  then,  we  may  ask,  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  old  religious  persecu- 
tions, of  the  trials,  tortures,  imprison- 
ings,  burnings,  and  massacres  culminat- 
ing with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes?  What  did  the  Inquisition  and 
the  censorship,  both  so  long  unques- 
tioned, accomplish?  Did  they  succeed 
in  defending  the  truth  or  “safeguarding” 
society?  At  any  rate,  conformity  was 
not  established.  Nor  did  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  maintain  its  monopoly, 
although  it  has  survived,  purified  and 
freed  from  many  an  ancient  abuse.  In 
most  countries  of  western  Europe  and  in 
our  own  land  one  may  now  believe  as  he 
wishes,  teach  such  religious  views  as 
appeal  to  him,  and  join  with  others  who 
share  his  sympathies.  “ Atheism  ” is  still 
a shocking  charge  in  many  ears,  but  the 
atheist  is  no  longer  an  outlaw.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  in  short,  that  re- 
ligious dogma  can  be  neglected  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  and  reduced  to  a 
question  of  private  taste  and  preference. 
This  is  an  incredible  revolution.  But  we 
have  many  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
in  a much  shorter  time  than  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Inquisition  was 
founded  the  present  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate by  force  those  who  contemplate  a 
fundamental  reordering  of  social  and 
economic  relations  will  seem  quite  as 
inexp)edient  and  hopeless  as  the  Inquisi- 


tion’s effort  to  defend  the  monopoly  of 
the  mediaeval  Church. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  past 
in  regard  to  wrong  ways  of  dealing 
with  new  ideas.  As  yet  we  have  only  old- 
fashioned  and  highly  expensive  modes 
of  meeting  the  inevitable  changes  which 
are  to  take  place.  Repression  has  now 
and  then  enjoyed  some  temporary 
success,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  main  it 
has  failed  lamentably  and  produced 
only  suffering  and  confusion.  Much 
will  depend  on  whether  our  purpose  is 
to  keep  things  as  they  are  or  to  bring 
about  readjustments  designed  to  cor- 
rect abuses  and  injustice  in  the  present 
order.  Do  we  believe,  in  other  words, 
that  truth  is  established  and  that  we 
have  only  to  defend  it,  or  that  it  is  still 
in  the  making?  Do  we  believe  in 
what  is  commonly  called  progress,  or 
do  we  think  of  that  as  belonging  only 
to  the  past?  Have  we,  on  the  whole, 
arrived,  or  are  we  only  on  the  way,  or 
mayhap  just  starting? 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was 
little  or  no  conception  of  progress  as 
the  word  is  now  used.  There  could 
doubtless  be  improvement  in  detail. 
Men  could  be  wiser  and  better  or  more 
ignorant  and  perverse.  But  the  assump- 
tion was  that  in  general  the  soci^ 
economic,  and  religious  order  was  fairly 
standardized.  This  was  especially  true 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  During  these  cen- 
turies men’s  single  objective  was  the 
assurance  of  heaven  and  escap)e  from 
hell.  Life  was  an  angry  river  into 
which  men  were  cast.  Demons  were 
on  every  hand  to  drag  them  down. 
The  only  aim  could  be  with  God’s  help 
to  reach  the  celestial  shore.  There  was 
no  time  to  consider  whether  the  river 
might  be  made  less  dangerous  by  con- 
certed effort,  through  the  deflection  of 
its  torrents  and  the  removal  of  its  sharp- 
est rocks.  No  one  thought  that  human 
effort  should  be  directed  to  making  the 
lot  of  humanity  progressively  better  by 
intelligent  readjustments  in  the  light  of 
ever-increasing  knowledge  and  insight 
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The  world  was  a place  to  escape  from 
on  the  best  terms  possible.  In  our  own 
day  this  mediaeval  idea  of  a static 
society  yields  only  grudgingly,  and  the 
notion  of  inevitable  vital  change  is  as 
yet  far  from  assimilated.  We  confess 
it  with  our  lips,  but  resist  it  in  our 
hearts.  We  have  learned  as  yet  to 
respect  only  one  class  of  fundamental 
innovators,  those  dedicated  to  natural 
science  and  its  applications.  The  social 
innovator  is  still  generally  suspect. 

To  the  mediseval  theologian,  man  was 
by  nature  vile.  We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  the  Christian  Epic,  he  was 
assoiled  from  birth  with  the  primeval 
sin  of  his  first  parents  and  began  to 
darken  his  score  with  fresh  offenses  of 
his  own  as  soon  as  he  became  intelligent 
enough  to  do  so.  An  elaborate  mechan- 
ism was  supplied  by  the  Church  for 
washing  away  the  original  pollution 
and  securing  forgiveness  for  later  sins. 
Indeed,  this  was  ostensibly  its  main 
business. 

We  still  have  to  ask.  Is  man  by  nature 
bad?  And  accordingly  as  we  answer 
the  question  we  either  frame  appropri- 
ate means  for  frustrating  his  evil 
tendencies  or,  if  we  see  some  promise 
in  him,  work  for  his  freedom  and  bid 
him  take  advantage  of  it  to  make  him- 
self and  others  happy.  So  far  as  I 
know,  Charron,  a friend  of  Montaigne, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  say  a good  word 
for  man’s  animal  nature,  and  a hundred 
years  later  the  amiable  Shaftesbury 
pointed  out  some  honestly  gentlemanly 
traits  in  the  species.  As  a gregarious 
animal  man  has  always  made  terms 
with  his  fellows,  and  indeed  would  never , 
have  pulled  through  had  he  not  done 
so.  To  the  modem  student  of  biology 
and  anthropology  he  is  neither  good  nor 
bad.  There  is  no  longer  any  “mystery 
of  evil.”  But  the  mediseval  notion  of 
sin — a term  heavy  with  mysticism  and 
deserving  of  careful  scrutiny  by  every 
thoughtful  person — still  confuses  us. 

Of  man’s  impulses,  the  one  which 
played  the  greatest  part  in  mediseval 


thoughts  of  sin  and  in  the  monastic 
ordering  of  life  was  the  sexual.  The 
presuppositions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  matter  of  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  have  been  carried  over  to  our 
own  day.  As  compared  with  many  of 
the  ideas  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  past,  they  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were,  on  the  whole,  primitive  and 
uncritical  in  their  view  of  sex.  The  phi- 
losophers do  not  seem  to  have  speculated 
on  sex,  although  there  was  evidently 
some  talk  in  Athens  of  women’s  rights. 
The  movement  is  satirized  by  Aristopha- 
nes, and  later  Plato  showed  a willingness 
in  The  Republic  to  impeach  the  current 
notions  of  the  family  and  women’s  posi- 
tion in  general.  But  there  are  few  traces 
of  our  ideas  of  sexual  “purity”  in  the 
classical  writers.  To  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, and  to  other  thoughtful  elderly 
people,  sexual  indulgence  was  deemed  a 
low  order  of  pleasure  and  one  best  care- 
fully controlled  in  the  interests  of  peace 
of  mind.  But  with  the  incoming  of 
Christianity  an  essentially  new  attitude 
developed,  which  is  still,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  of  most  people  to- 
day. 

St.  Augustine,  who  had  led  a free 
life  as  a teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Carthage 
and  Rome,  came  in  his  later  ye^  to 
believe,  as  he  struggled  to  overcome 
his  youthful  temptations,  that  sexual 
desire  was  the  most  devilish  of  man’s 
enemies  and  the  chief  sign  of  his  deg- 
radation. He  could  imagine  no  .such 
unruly  urgence  in  man’s  perfect  estate, 
when  Adam  and  Eve  still  dwelt  in 
Paradise.  But  with  man’s  fall  sexual 
desire  appeared  as  the  sign  and  seal  of 
human  debasement.  This  theory  is 
poignantly  set  forth  in  Augustine’s  City 
of  God.  He  furnished  a philosophy  for 
the  monks,  and  doubtless  his  fourteenth 
book  was  well  thumbed  by  those  who 
were  wont  to  ponder  on  one  of  the  sins 
they  had  fled  the  world  to  escajie. 

Chrbtian  monasticism  was  spreading 
in  Western  Europe  in  Augustine’s  time, 
and  the  monkish  vows  included  “chas- 
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tity.”  There  followed  a long  struggle  to 
force  the  whole  priesthood  to  adopt  a 
celebate  life,  and  this  finally  succeeded 
so  far  as  repeated  decrees  of  the  Church 
could  effect  it.  Marriage  was  proper  for 
the  laity,  but  both  the  monastic  and 
secular  clergy  aspired  to  a superior 
holiness  which  should  banish  all 
thoughts  of  fervent  earthly  love.  Thus 
a highly  unnatural  life  was  forced  on 
men  and  women  of  the  most  varied 
temperaments,  and  often  with  slight 
success. 

The  result  of  Augustine’s  theories 
and  of  the  efforts  to  frustrate  one  of 
man’s  most  vehement  impulses  was 
to  give  sex  a conscious  importance  it 
had  never  possessed  before.  The  devil 
was  thrust  out  of  the  door  only  to  come 
in  at  all  the  windows.  In  due  time  the 
Protestant  sects  abolished  monasteries, 
and  the  Catholic  countries  later  followed 
their  example.  The  Protestant  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry,  and  the  old 
asceticism  has  visibly  declined.  But  it 
has  done  much  to  determine  our  whole 
attitude  toward  sex,  and  there  is  no 
class  of  questions  still  so  difficult  to 
discuss  with  full  honesty  or  to  deal 
with  critically  and  with  an  open  mind 
as  those  relating  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women. 

No-one  familiar  with  mediaeval  litera- 
ture will,  however,  be  inclined  to  accuse 
its  authors  of  prudishness.  Nevertheless, 
modern  prudishness,  as  it  prevails  espe- 
cially  in  England  and  the  United  States 
— our  squeamish  and  shamefaced  reluc- 
tance to  recognize  and  deal  frankly  with 
the  facts  and  problems  of  sex — is  clearly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  mediaeval  attitude 
which  looked  on  sexual  impulse  as  of  evil 
origin  and  a sign  of  man’s  degradation. 
Modern  psychologists  have  shown  that 
prudishness  is  not  always  an  indication 
of  exceptional  purity,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  It  is  often  a disguise  thrown 
over  repressed  sexual  interest  and  sexual 
preoccupations.  It  appears  to  be  de- 
creasing among  the  better  educated  of 
the  younger  generation.  The  study  of 
biology,  and  especially  of  embryology. 


is  an  easy  and  simple  way  of  disint^rat- 
ing  the  “impurity  complex.’’  “Purity^* 
in  the  sense  of  ignorance  and  suppressed 
curiosity  is  a highly  dangerous  state  of 
mind.  And  such  purity  in  alliance  with 
prudery  and  defensive  hypocri^  makes 
any  honest  discussion  or  essential  read- 
justment of  our  institutions  and  habits 
extremely  diflScult. 

One  of  the  greatest  contrasts  between 
mediaeval  thinking  and  the  more  critical 
thought  of  to-day  lies  in  the  general 
conception  of  man’s  relation  to  the 
cosmos.  To  the  mediaeval  philosopher, 
as  to  the  stupidest  serf  of  the  time,  the 
world  was  made  for  man.  All  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolved  about  man’s 
abode  as  their  center.  All  creatures 
were  made  to  assist  or  to  try  man. 
God  and  the  devil  were  pre-occupied 
with  his  fate,  for  had  not  God  made 
him  in  his  own  image  for  his  glory, 
and  was  not  the  devil  intent  on  popu- 
lating his  own  infernal  kingdom?  It 
was  easy  for  those  who  had  a jx>etic 
turn  of  mind  to  think  of  nature’s  work- 
ings as  symbols  for  man’s  edification. 
The  habits  of  the  lion  or  the  eagle 
, yielded  moral  lessons  or  illustrated  the 
divine  scheme  of  salvation.  Even  the 
written  word  was  to  be  valued,  not  for 
w’hat  it  seemed  to  say,  but  for  hidd^ 
allegories  depicting  man’s  struggles 
against  evil  and  cheering  him  on  his 
way. 

This  is  a perennially  appealing  con- 
ception of  things.  It  corresponds  to 
primitive  and  inveterate  tendencies  in 
humanity  and  gratifies  under  the  guise  of 
humility  our  hungering  for  self-impor- 
tance. The  mediaeval  thinker,  however 
freely  he  might  exercise  his  powers  of 
logical  analysis  in  rationalizing  the 
Christian  Epic,  never  permitted  himself 
to  question  its  general  anthropocentric 
and  mystical  view  of  the  world.  The 
philosophic  mystic  assumes  the  role  of 
a docile  child.  He  feels  that  all  vital 
truth  transcends  his  powers  of  discovery. 
He  looks  to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Mind  to  reveal  it  to  him  through  the 
prophets  of  old,  or  in  moments  of  ecstatic 
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communion  with  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence. To  the  mystic  all  that  concerns 
our  deeper  needs  transcends  logic  and 
defies  analysis.  In  his  estimate  the 
human  reason  is  a ieeble  nishlight  which 
can  at  best  cast  a flickering  and  uncer- 
tain ray  on  the  grosser  concerns  of  life, 
but  which  only  serves  to  intensify  the 
darkness  which  siurounds  the  hidden 
truth  of  God. 

In  order  that  modern  science  might 
develop  it  is  clear  that  a wholly  new 
and  opposed  set  of  fundamental  con- 
victions had  to  be  substituted  for  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Man  had  to  culti- 
vate another  kind  of  self-importance 
and  a new  and  more  profound  humility. 
He  had  come  to  believe  in  his  capacity 
to  discover  important  truth  through 
thoughtful  examination  of  things  about 
him,  and  he  had  to  recognize,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  world  did  not  seem 
to  be  made  for  him,  but  that  humanity 
was  apparently  a curious  incident  in 
the  universe  and  its  career  a recent 
episode  in  cosmic  history.  He  had  to 
acquire  a taste  for  the  simplest  possible 
and  most  thoroughgoing  explanation 
of  things.  His  aspirations  must  drive 
him  to  reduce  everything  so  far  as  po.s- 
sible  to  the  commonplace.  This  new 
view  was  inevitably  hotly  attacked  by 
the  mystically  disposed.  They  misunder- 
stood and  berated  him  and  accused  him 
of  robbing  man  of  all  that  was  most 
precious  in  life.  He  was  thus  goaded 
into  bitterness  and  denounced  his  op- 
ponents as  pig-headed  obscurantists. 

But  we  must,  after  all,  come  to  terms 
with  the  emotions  underlying  mysticism. 
They  are  very  precious  to  us,  and 
scientific  knowledge  will  never  form  an 
adequate  substitute  for  them.  No  one 
need  fear  that  the  supply  of  mystery 
will  ever  give  out;  but  a great  deal 
depends  on  our  taste  in  mystery;  that 
certainly  needs  refining.  What  dis- 
turbs the  so-called  rationalist  in  the 
mystic’s  attitude  is  his  propensity  to  see 
mysteries  where  there  are  none  and  to 
fail  to  see  those  that  we  cannot  possibly 
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escape.  When  one  declares,  like  my- 
self, that  he  is  not  a mystic,  he  makes 
no  claim  to  be  able  to  explain  every- 
thing, nor  does  he  maintain  that  all 
things  are  explicable  in  scientific  terms. 
Indeed,  no  thoughtful  person  will  be 
likely  to  boast  that  he  can  fully  explain 
anything.  We  have  only  to  scrape  the 
surface  of  our  experiences  to  find 
fundamental  mystery.  And  how  in- 
deed, as  descendants  of  an  extinct  race 
of  primates,  with  a mind  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  accumulation,  should  we 
be  in  the  way  of  reaching  ultimate  truth 
at  any  point  ? One  may  urge,  however, 
that  as  sharp  a distinction  as  possible 
be  made  between  fictitious  mysteries 
and  the  unavoidable  ones  which  sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  How  milk 
turned  sour  used  to  be  a real  mystery, 
now  partially  solved  since  the  discovery 
of  bacteria;  how  the  witch  flew  up  the 
chimney  was  a gratuitous  mystery  with 
which  we  need  no  longer  trouble  our- 
selves. A “live”  wire  would  once  have 
suggested  magic;  now  it  is  partially 
explained  by  the  doctrine  of  electrons. 

It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  scientific 
thought  to  reduce  mysteries,  and  its 
success  has  been  marvelous,  but  it  has 
by  no  means  done  its  perfect  work  as  yet. 
We  have  carried  over  far  too  much  of 
mediaeval  mysticism  in  our  views  of 
man  and  his  duty  toward  himself  and 
others.  In  the  following  article  it  will 
be  shown  how  students  of  the  natural 
sciences  broke  from  the  standards  and 
limitations  of  the  mediaeval  philosophers 
and  established  new  standards  of  their 
own.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
a revolution  in  human  affairs  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
As  yet  their  tyi)e  of  thinking  has  not 
been  applied  on  any  considerable  scale 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems.  By 
learning  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  scientific  frame  of  mind  as  a histori- 
cal victory  won  against  extraordinary 
odds,  we  may  be  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate and  popularize  a similar  attitude 
toward  the  study  of  man  himself. 


be  concluded.^ 
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MAGIC 

BY  BEN  RAY  REDMAN 

This  volume  tliat  I hold  between  my  hands. 
Contains  the  life-breath  of  a man; 

Between  these  plain  black  covers  lie  compressed 
The  crowding  dreams,  the  visions  half  expressed. 
Of  one  who  lived  with  thoughtful,  searching  eyes. 
Looked  lovingly  on  things  and  men. 

And  found  a constant  sweet  surprise 
In  all  he  met,  and  with  a pen. 

Touched  with  the  loveliness  of  his  own  soul. 
Wrote  down  the  beauty  that  he  saw. 

And  found  in  mar  and  flaw 
A soft  significance. 

And  in  the  broken  part 
The  image  of  the  whole. 

A child  at  play  with  restless  hands. 

Soft  music  floating  on  a river  breeze. 

The  touch  of  silk,  the  interwoven  strands 
Of  storied  fabrics  out  of  Eastern  lands. 

Wet  grass  and  flowers — such  things  as  these 
Awoke  his  fanqr,  stirred  to  song 
The  latent  music  richly  stored 
Within  himself — ^to  hidden  harmony 
Awoke  some  vibrant  chord. 

Sweet  singer  of  the  winding  lanes, 

Of  low-thatched  roof  and  curling  smoke, 

Of  peasants,  laughing  at  their  humble  toll. 

Of  well-cut  lawns,  of  gay  and  lordly  folk 
Lolling  at  ease  amidst  a full  content. 

Of  jade  and  ivory  from  the  Orient; 

Singer  of  grape-vines  in  the  sim. 

Of  books,  of  hedge,  of  flirted  fan. 

Of  towering  spires  and  Babel’s  up-piled  mass. 
Singer  of  Life,  the  treasure-house  of  man — 

On  these  few  pages  you  have  wrought 
A wizard  magic  for  the  future  years. 

Imprisoned  here  we  find  forever  caught 
Bejeweled  laughter  and  the  gold  of  tears. 
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A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II 
BY  TEMPLE  BAILEY 


Synopsis  of  Part  I. — Nancy  Greer  is  spending  the  summer  in  Nantucket  with  her 
elderly  cousin  who  tells  the  story.  She  is  engaged  to  Anthony  Peak,  but  their  attachment 
is  rather  the  result  of  habit  than  of  romantic  love.  There  puis  into  the  harbor  The  Viking, 
a yacht  owned  by  Olaf  Thoresen,  whose  father  and  grandfather  made  their  fortune  in  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  West.  Olaf  reverts  in  looks  and  passion  for  the  sea  to  his  Norse 
ancestors.  It  is  Nancy’s  likeness  to  the  heroines  of  Northern  sagas  which  first  strikes  him 
when  he  sees  her  ready  for  the  bathing  beach.  Both  are  subtly  conscious  that  their  love 
of  the  sea  makes  a bond  between  them.  Olaf,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  invites 
Nancy  and  her  cousin  to  dinner  on  the  yacht,  and  then  is  overwhelmed  when  he  Imms 
of  her  engagement  to  Anthony. 


WHEN  I told  Nancy  that  Anthony 
had  been  invited,  she  demanded, 
“How  did  Olaf  Thoresen  know  about 
him?” 

“I  told  him  you  were  engaged.” 

“But  why,  Elizabeth?  Why  shout  it 
from  the  housetops?” 

“Well,  I didn’t  want  him  to  be  hurt.” 
“You  are  taking  a lot  for  granted.” 

I shrugged  my  shoulders.  “ We  won’t 
quarrel,  and  a party  of  four  is  much 
nicer  than  three.” 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  Anthony 
could  not  go.  He  was  called  back  to 
Boston  on  business.  That  was  where 
Fate  again  stepped  in.  It  was,  I am 
sure,  those  three  days  of  Anthony’s 
absence  which  turned  the  scale  of 
Nancy’s  destiny.  If  he  had  been  with  us 
that  first  morning  on  the  boat  Olaf 
would  not  have  dared.  . . . 

Nancy  wore  her  white  linen  and  her 
gray-velvet  coat,  and  a hat  with  a gull’s 
wing.  She  carried  her  bathing  suit. 
“He  intends,  evidently,  to  entertain  us 
in  his  own  way.” 

Olaf’s  yacht  was  modem,  but  there 
was  a hint  of  the  barbaric  in  its  furnish- 
ings. The  cabin  into  which  we  were 
shown  and  in  which  Nancy  was  to 
change  was  in  strangely  carved  wood, 
and  there  was  a wolfskin  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  low  bed.  The  coverlet 
was  of  a fine-woven  red-silk  cloth. 


weighed  down  by  a border  of  gold  and 
silver  threads.  On  the  wall  hung  a 
square  of  tapestry  which  showed  a* 
strange  old  ship  with  sails  of  blue  and 
red  and  green,  and  with  golden  dragon- 
heads at  stem  and  stem. 

Nancy,  crossing  the  threshold,  said  to 
Olaf,  who  had  opened  the  door  for  us, 

“It  is  like  coming  into  another  world;  as 
if  you  had  set  the  stage,  run  up  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  play  had  begun.” 

“You  like  it?  It  was  a fancy  of  mine 
to  copy  a description  I found  in  an  old 
book.  King  Olaf,  the  Thick-set,  fur- 
nished a room  like  this  for  his  bride.” 

Olaf,  the  Thick-set ! The  phrase 
fitted  perfectly  this  strong,  stocky,  blue- 
eyed man,  who  smiled  radiantly  upon  us 
as  he  shut  the  door  and  left  us  alone. 

Nancy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
looking  about  her.  “ I like  it,”  she  said, 
with  a queer  shake  in  her  voice.  “Don’t 
you,  Elizabeth?” 

I liked  it  so  much  that  I felt  it  wise  to 
hide  my  pleasure  in  a pretense  of  indif- 
ference. “Well,  it  is  original  to  say  the 
least.” 

But  it  was  more  than  original,  it  was 
poetic.  It  was — Melisande  in  the  wood 
— one  of  Binding’s  haunting  melodies,  an 
old  Saga  caught  and  fixed  in  color  and 
carving. 

In  this  glowing  room  Nancy  in  her 
white  and  gray  was  a cold  and  incon- 
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gruous  figure,  and  when  at  last  she 
donned  her  dull  cap,  and  the  dull  cloak 
that  she  wore  over  her  swimming  Cos- 
tume, she  seemed  a ghostly  shadow  of 
the  bright  bride  whom  that  other  Olaf 
had  brought — a thousand  years  before — 
to  his  strange  old  ship. 

I realize  that  what  comes  hereafter  in 
this  record  must  seem  to  the  unimagina- 
tive overdrawn.  Even  now,  as  I look 
back  upon  it,  it  has  a dream  quality,  as 
if  it  might  never  have  happened,  or  as 
if,  as  Nan<y  had  said,  it  was  part  of  a 
play,  which  would  be  over  when  the 
curtain  was  rung  down  and  the  actors 
had  returned  to  the  commonplace. 

But  the  actors  in  this  drama  have 
never  returned  to  the  commonplace. 
Or  have  they?  Shall  I ever  know?  I 
hope  I may  never  know,  if  Nancy  and 
. Olaf  have  lost  the  ^mour  of  their 
dreams. 

Well,  we  found  Olaf  on  deck  waiting 
for  us.  In  a sea-blue  tunic,  with  strong 
white  arms,  and  the  dazzling  fairness  of 
his  strong  neck,  he  was  more  than  ever 
like  the  figurehead  on  the  old  ship  that  I 
had  seen  in  my  childhood.  He  carried 
over  his  arm  a cloak  of  the  same  sea- 
blue.  It  was  this  cloak  which  afterward 
played  an  important  part  in  the  mystery 
of  Nancy’s  disappearance. 

His  quick  glance  swept  Nancy — ^the 
ghostly  Nancy  in  gray,  with  only  the 
blue  of  her  eyes,  and  that  touch  of  arti- 
ficial pink  in  her  cheeks  to  redeem  her 
from  sombemess.  He  shook  his  head 
with  a gesture  of  impatience. 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said,  abruptly. 
“Why  do  you  deaden  your  beauty  with 
dull  colors?” 

Nancy’s  eyes  challenged  him.  “If  it 
is  deadened,  how  do  you  know  it  is 
beauty?” 

“May  I show  you?”  Again  there  was 
that  tense  excitement  which  I had  no- 
ticed in  the  garden. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  yet 
in  that  moment  the  color  ran  up  from 
her  neck  to  her  chin,  the  fixed  pink  spots 
were  lost  in  a rush  of  lovely  flaming 
X blushes. 


For  with  a sudden  movement  he  had 
snatched  off  her  cap,  and  had  thrown  the 
cloak  around  her.  The  transformation 
was  complete.  It  was  as  if  he  had  waved 
a wand.  'Hrere  she  stood,  the  two  long, 
thick  braids,  which  she  had  worn  pinned 
dose  under  her  cap,  falling  heavily  like 
molten  metal  to  her  knees,  the  blue 
cloak  covering  her — ^heavenly  in  color, 
matching  her  eyes,  matching  the  sea, 
matching  the  sly,  matching  the  eyes  of 
Olaf'. 

I think  I must  have  uttered  some 
sharp  exclamatkm,  for  Olaf  turned  to 
me.  “You  see,”  he  said,  triumphantly, 
“I  have  known  it  all  the  time.  I knew 
it  the  first  time  that  I saw  her  in  the 
garden.” 

Nancy  had  recovered  hersdf.  “But  I 
can’t  stalk  around  the  streets  in  a blue 
doak  with  my  hab  down.” 

He  laughed  with  her.  “Oh  no,  no. 
But  the  color  is  only  a symbol.  Modem 
life  has  robbed  you  of  vivid  things. 
Even  your  emotions.  You  are — 
afraid — ” He  caught  himself  up.  “We 
can  talk  of  that  after  our  swim.  I think 
we  shall  have  a thousand  things  to  talk 
about.” 

Nancy  held  out  her  hand  for  her  cap, 
but  he  would  not  give  it  to  her.  “ Why 
should  you  care  if  your  hab  gets  wet? 
The  wind  and  the  sun  will  dry  it — ” 

I was  amazed  when  I saw  that  she 
was  letting  him  have  his  way.  Neva’ 
for  a moment  had  Anthony  mastered 
ha.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Nancy 
was  dominated  by  a will  that  was 
stronger  than  her  own. 

I sat  on  deck  and  watched  them  as 
they  swam  like  two  young  sea  gods, 
Nancy’s  bronze  hab  bright  under  the 
sun.  Olaf’s  red-gold  crest.  . . . 

The  blue  cloak  lay  across  my  knee. 
Nancy  had  cast  it  off  as  she  had  de- 
scended into  the  launch.  I had  exam- 
ined it  and  had  found  it  of  soft,  thick 
wool,  with  embroidery  of  a strange  and 
primitive  sort  in  faded  colors.  Yet  the 
material  of  the  cloak  had  not  faded,  or,  if 
it  had,  there  remiuned  that  dear  azure, 
like  the  Vbgin’s  doak  in  old  pictures. 
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I knew  now  why  Olaf  had  wanted 
Nancy  on  board,  why  he  had  wanted  to 
awim  with  her  in  the  sea  which  was  as 
Uue  as  her  eyes  and  his  own.  It  was  to 
reveal  her  to  himself  as  the  match  of  the 
women  of  the  Sagas.  I foimd  this  de- 
scription later  in  one  of  the  old  books 
in  the  ship’s  library: 

Then  Hallgerd  was  sent  for,  and  came  with 
two  women.  She  wore  a blue  'woven  mantle 
. . . her  hair  reached  down  to  her  waist  on 
both  sides,  and  she  tucked  it  under  her  belt. 

And  there  was,  too,  this  account  of  a 
housewife  in  her  “ kyrtil”: 

The  dress-train  was  trailing. 

The  skirt  had  a blue  tint; 

Her  brow  was  brighter. 

Her  neck  was  whiter 
Than  pure  new  fallen  snow. 

In  other  words,  that  one  glance  at 
Nancy  in  the  garden,  when  he  had  risen 
at  her  entrance,  had  disclosed  to  Olaf 
the  fundamental  in  her.  He  had  known 
her  as  a sea-maiden.  And  she  had  not 
known  it,  nor  I,  nor  Anthony. 

Luncheon  was  served  on  deck.  We 
were  waited  on  by  fair-haired,  but  very 
modem  Norsemen.  The  crew  on  the 
Viking  were  all  Scandinavians.  Most  of 
them  spoke  English,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  uncommon  about  any  of  them. 
Yet,  in  the  mood  of  the  moment,  I 
should  have  felt  no  surprise  had  they 
served  us  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
or  had  set  sail  like  pirates  with  the  two 
of  us  captive  on  board. 

I will  confess,  also,  to  a feeling  of  ex- 
altation which  clouded  my  judgment. 
I knew  that  Olaf  was  falling  in  love  with 
Nancy,  and  I half  guessed  that  Nancy 
might  be  falling  in  love  with  Olaf,  yet  I 
sat  there  and  let  them  do  it.  If  Anthony 
should  ever  know!  Yet  how  can  he 
know?  As  I weigh  it  now,  I am  not  sure 
that  I have  anything  with  which  to  re- 
proach myself,  lot  the  end,  at  times, 
justifies  the  means,  and  the  Jesuitical 
theory  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  the  pro- 
found knowledge  that  Fate  does  not  al- 
ways use  fair  methods  in  gaining  her  ends. 


I can’t  b^in  to  tell  you  what  we 
talked  about.  Nancy  had  dried  her  hair, 
and  it  was  wound  loosely,  high  on  her 
head.  The  blue  cloak  was  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  was  the  loveliest 
thing  that  I ever  hope  to  see.  By  the 
flame  in  her  cheeks  and  the  light  in  her 
eyes,  I was  made  aware  of  an  exaltation 
which  matched  my  own.  She,  too,  was 
caught  up  into  the  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment which  Olaf  created.  He  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  her.  I wondered 
what  Anthony  would  have  said  could  he 
have  visioned  for  the  moment  this  blue- 
and-gold  enchantress. 

When  coffee  was  served  there  were  no 
cigarettes  or  cigars.  Nancy  had  her  own 
silver  case  hanging  at  her  belt.  I knew 
that  she  would  smoke,  and  I did  not  try 
to  stop  her.  She  always  smoked  after 
her  meals  and  she  was  restless  without  it. 

It  was  Olaf  who  stopped  her.  “You 
will  hate  my  bad  manners,’’  he  said,  with 
his  gaze  holding  hers,  “but  I wish  you 
wouldn’t.’’ 

She  was  lighting  her  own  little  wax 
taper  and  she  looked  her  surprise. 

“My  cigarette?’’ 

He  nodded.  “You  are  too  lovely.’’ 

“But  surely  you  are  not  so — old- 
fashioned.’’ 

“No.  I am  perhaps  so — ^new-fash- 
ioned that  my  reason  might  take  your 
breath  away.’’  He  laughed  but  did  not 
explain. 

Nancy  sat  imdecided  while  the  taper 
burned  out  futilely.  Then  she  said,  “Of 
course  you  are  my  host — ” 

“Don’t  do  it  for  that  reason.  Do  it 
because’’ — ^he  stopped,  laughed  again, 
and  went  on — “because  you  are  a god- 
dess— a woman  of  a new  race — ’’ 

With  parted  lips  she  looked  at  him, 
then  tried  to  wrench  herself  back  to  her 
attitude  of  light  indifference. 

“Oh,  we’ve  grown  beyond  all  that.’’ 

“All  what?’’ 

“Goddess-women.  We  are  just  nice 
and  human  together.’’ 

“You  are  nice  and  human.  But  you 
are  more  than  that.” 

Nancy  put  her  unlighted  cigarette 
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back  in  its  case.  “I’ll  keep  it  for  next 
time,”  she  said,  with  a touch  of  defiance. 

“There  will  be  no  next  time,”  was  his 
secure  response,  and  his  eyes  held  hers 
until,  with  an  effort,  she  withdrew  her 
gaze. 

Then  he  rose,  and  his  men  placed  deep 
chairs  for  us  in  a sheltered  corner,  where 
we  could  look  out  across  the  blue  to  the 
low  hills  of  the  moor.  There  was  a fur 
rug  over  my  chair,  and  I sank  gratefully 
into  the  warmth  of  it. 

“With  a wind  like  this  in  the  old 
days,”  Olaf  said,  as  he  stood  beside  me 
looking  out  over  the  sparkling  water, 
“how  the  sails  would  have  been  spread, 
and  now  there  is  nothing  but  steam  and 
gasoline  and  electricity.” 

“Why  don’t  you  have  sails  then,” 
Nancy  challenged  him,  “instead  of 
steam?” 

“ I have  a ship.  Shall  I show  you  the 
picture  of  it?” 

He  left  to  get  it,  and  Nancy  said  to 
me,  “Ducky,  will  you  pinch  me?” 

“ You  mean  that  it  doesn’t  seem  real?” 

She  nodded. 

“ Well,  maybe  it  isn’t.  He  said  he  was 
a sort  of  Flying  Dutchman.” 

“ I should  hate  to  think  that  he  wasn’t 
real,  Elizabeth.  He  is  as  alive  as  a — 
burning  coal.” 

Olaf  came  back  with  the  pictures  of 
his  ship,  a clean-cut,  beautiful  craft,  very 
up-to-date,  except  for  the  dragon-heads 
at  prow  and  stem. 

“If  I could  have  had  my  way,”  he 
told  us,  “ I should  have  built  it  like  the 
ship  on  the  tapestry  in  there — ^but  it 
wasn’t  practical — ^we  haven’t  man-power 
for  the  oars  in  these  days.” 

He  had  other  pictures — of  a strange 
house,  or,  rather,  of  a collection  of 
buildings  set  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle, 
and  inclosed  by  low  walls.  There  were 
great  gateways  of  carved  wood  with 
ironwork  and  views  of  the  interior — a 
wide  hall  with  fireplaces — a raised  plat- 
form, with  carved  seats  that  gave  a 
thronelike  effect.  The  house  stood  on  a 
sort  of  high  peninsula  with  a forest  back 
of  it,  and  the  sea  spreading  out  beyond. 


“The  house  looks  old,”  Olaf  said,  “ but 
I planned  it.” 

He  had,  he  explained,  during  one  of 
his  voyages,  come  upon  a hidden  harbor. 
“There  is  only  a fishing  village  and  a 
few  small  boats  at  the  landing  place, 
but  the  people  claim  to  be  descendants 
of  the  vikings.  They  are  utterly  isolated, 
but  a God-fearing,  hardy  folk.” 

“It  is  strangely  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I call  it  ‘The  Hidden 
Land.’  It  is  not  on  any  map.  I have 
looked  and  have  not  found  it.” 

“But  why,”  was  Nancy’s  demand, 
“did  you  build  there?” 

It  was  a question,  I think,  for  which 
he  had  waited.  “Some  day  I may  tell 
you,  but  not  now,  except  this — that  I 
love  the  sea,  and  I shaU  end  my  days 
where,  when  I oi>en  my  gates,  my  eyes 
may  rest  upon  it . . . where  its  storms  may 
beat  upon  my  roof,  and  where  the  men 
about  me  shall  sail  it,  and  get  their, 
living  from  it.” 

“ I have  told  your  cousin,”  he  went  on, 
“something  of  the  life  of  my  grandfather 
and  of  my  father.  With  all  of  their  sea- 
blood,  they  were  shut  away  for  two  gen- 
erations from  the  sea.  Can  you  grasp 
the  meaning  of  that  to  me? — ^the  heri- 
tage of  suppressed  longings?  I think 
my  father  must  have  felt  it  as  I did,  for 
he  drank  heavily  before  he  died.  My 
grandfather  sought  an  outlet  in  founding 
the  family  fortunes.  But  when  I came, 
there  was  not  the  compelling  force  of 
poverty  to  make  me  work,  and  I had 
before  me  the  warning  of  my  father’s 
excesses.  But  this  sea-madness!  It 
has  driven  me  on  and  on,  and  at  last 
it  has  driven  me  here.”  He  stopped, 
then  took  up  the  theme  again  in  his 
tense,  excited  fashion,  “It  will  drive  me 
on  again.” 

“Why  should  it  drive  you  on?” 

When  Nancy  asked  that  question,  I 
knew  what  had  happened.  The  thrill  of 
her  voice  was  the  answer  of  a bird  to  its 
mate.  When  I think  of  her,  I see  her 
always  as  she  was  then,  the  blue  cloak 
falling  about  her,  her  hair  blowing,  her 
cheeks  flaming  with  lovely  color. 
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I saw  his  fingers  clench  the  arm  of  his 
chair  as  if  in  an  effort  of  self-control. 
Then  he  said:  “Perhaps  I shall  tell  you 
that,  too.  But  not  now.”  He  rose 
abruptly.  “It  is  warmer  inside,  and  we 
can  have  some  music.  I am  sure  you 
must  be  tired  of  hearing  me  talk  about 
myself.” 

He  played  for  us,  in  masterly  fashion, 
the  Peer  Gynt  suite,  and  after  that  a 
composition  of  his  own.  At  last  he  sang, 
with  all  the  swing  of  the  sea  in  voice  and 
accompaniment,  and  the  song  drew  our 
hearts  out  of  us. 

Nancy  was  very  quiet  as  we  drove 
from  the  pier,  and  it  was  while  I was 
dressing  for  dinner  that  she  came  into 
my  room. 

“Elizabeth,”  she  said,  “I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  have  been  to  a Methodist 
revival  or  to  a Wagner  music-drama — ” 

“ Neither,”  I told  her.  “ There’s  noth- 
ing artificial  about  him.  You  asked  me 
back  there  if  he  was  real.  I believe  that 
he  is  utterly  real,  Nancy.  It  is  not  a pose. 
I am  convinced  that  it  is  not  a pose.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “that’s  the  queer 
thing.  He’s  not — ^putting  it  on — and  he 
makes  everybody  else  seem — stale  and 
shallow  — like  ghosts  — or  — shadow- 
shaped— ” 

I read  Vanity  Fair  late  into  the  night, 
and  the  morning  was  coming  on  before  I 
tried  to  sleep.  I waked  to  find  Nancy 
standing  by  my  bed. 

“His  boat  is  gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“ Yes.  It  went  an  hour  ago.  I saw  it 
from  the  roof.” 

“ From  the  roof?” 

‘Yes.  I got  up — early.  I — I could 
not  sleep.  And  when  I looked — it  was 
gone — your  glasses  showed  it  almost  out 
of  sight.” 

She  was  wrapped  in  the  blue  cloak. 
Olaf  had  made  her  bring  it  with  her.  She 
had  protested.  But  he  had  been  insist- 
ent. 

“I  found  this  in  the  jjocket,”  Nancy 
said,  and  held  out  a card  on  which  Olaf 
had  written,  “When  she  lifted  her  arms. 


opening  the  door,  a light  shone  on  them 
from  the  sea,  and  the  air  and  all  the 
world  were  brightened  for  her.” 

“What  does  it  mean,  Elizabeth?” 

“I  think  you  know,  my  dear.” 

“That  he  cares?” 

“What  do  you  think?” 

Her  eyes  were  like  stars.  “But  how 
can  he?  He  has  seen  me — ^twioe — ” 

“Some  men  are  like  that.” 

“If  you  only  hadn’t  told  him  about 
Anthony.” 

"I  am  glad  that  I told  him.” 

“Oh,  but  he  might  have  stayed.” 
“Well?” 

“And  I might  have  loved  him.” 
She  was  still  glowing  with  the  fires  that 
Olaf  had  lighted  in  her. 

“But  you  are  going  to  marry  An- 
thony.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  am  going  to 
many  Anthony.  I am  going  to  flirt  and 
smoke  cigarettes  and  let  him — ^flirt — 
when  I might  have  been  a — goddess.  ” 

It  was  after  breakfast  on  the  same  day 
that  a letter  came  to  me,  delivered  into 
my  own  hands  by  messenger.  It  was 
from  Olaf,  and  he  left  it  to  me  whether 
Nancy  should  see  it.  It  covered  many 
pages  and  it  shook  my  soul,  but  I did 
not  show  it  to  Nancy. 

There  were  nights  after  that  when  I 
found  it  hard  to  sleep,  nights  in  which  I 
thought  of  Olaf  sailing  toward  the  hid- 
den land,  holding  in  his  heart  a hope 
which  it  was  in  my  power  to  crown  with 
realization  or  dash  to  the  ground.  Yet 
I had  Nancy’s  happiness  to  think  of, 
and,  in  a sense,  Anthony’s.  It  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  I must  carry,  too, 
on  my  heart,  the  burden  of  the  happiness 
of  Olaf  Thoresen. 

When  Anthony  came  back,  he  and 
Nancy  were  caught  in  a net  of  engage- 
ments, and  I saw  very  little  of  them.  Of 
course  they  romped  in  now  and  then 
with  their  own  particular  crowd,  and 
treated  me,  as  it  were,  to  a cross-section 
of  modem  life.  Excq>t  for  two  things,  I 
should  have  judged  that  Nancy  had 
put  away  all  thoughts  of  Olaf,  but  these 
two  things  were  significant.  She  had 
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stop])ed  smoking,  and  she  no  longer 
touched  her  cheeks  with  artificial  bloom. 

Anthony’s  amazement,  when  he  of- 
fered her  a cigarette  and  she  refused,  had 
in  it  a touch  of  irritation.  “But,  my 
dear  girl,  why  not?” 

“Well,  I have  to  think  of  my  com- 
plexion, Tony.” 

I think  he  knew  it  was  not  that  and 
was  puzzled.  “I  never  saw  you  looking 
better  in  my  life.” 

She  was  wearing  a girdle  of  blue  with 
her  clear,  crisp  white,  and  her  fairness 
was  charming.  She  had,  indeed,  the 
look  which  belongs  to  young  Catholic 
girls  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  who  wear 
her  colors. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Anthony 
had  been  home  for  a week  that  he  saw 
the  blue  cloak.  We  were  all  on  the 
beach — ^Mimi  Sears  and  Bob  Needham 
and  the  Drakes,  myself  and  Anthony. 
Nancy  was  late,  having  a foursome  to 
finish  on  the  golf  grounds.  She  came  at 
last,  threading  her  way  gayly  through 
the  crowd  of  bathers.  She  was  without 
her  cap,  and  her  hair  was  wound  in  a 
thick  braid  about  her  head.  I saw  peo- 
ple turning  to  look  at  her  as  they  had 
never  turned  to  look  when  she  had  worn 
her  shadowy  gray. 

“Great  guns!”  said  a man  back  of  me. 
“What  a beauty!” 

A deep  fiush  stained  Anthony’s  face, 
and  I knew  at  once  that  he  did  not  like  it. 
It  was  as  if,  having  attuned  his  taste  to 
the  refinement  of  a Japanese  print,  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  admire  a Fra 
Angelico.  He  hated  the  obvious,  and 
Nancy’s  loveliness  at  this  moment  was 
as  definite  as  the  loveliness  of  the  sky, 
the  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars.  Later  I 
was  to  learn  that  Anthony’s  taste  was  for 
a sophisticated  Nancy,  a mocking 
Nancy,  a slim,  mysterious  creature,  with 
charms  which  were  caviar  to  the  mob. 

But  Bob  Needham  spoke  from  the 
depths  of  his  honest  and  undiscriminat- 
ing soul.  “Heavens!  Nancy.  Where  did 
you  get  it?” 

“Get  what?” 

“That  cloak.” 


“Do  you  like  it?” 

“Like  it — ! I wish  Tony  would  run 
away  while  I tell  you.” 

Anthony,  forcing  a smile,  asked, 
“Where  did  you  get  it.  Nan?” 

“It  was  given  to  me.”  She  sat  down 
on  the  sand  and  smiled  at  him. 

Mrs.  Drake,  feeling  the  thickness  and 
softness,  exclaiming  over  the  embroid- 
ery, said  finally:  “It  is  a splendid  thing. 
Like  a queen’s  robe.” 

“You  haven’t  told  us  yet,”  Anthony 
persisted,  “where  you  got  it.” 

“No?  Well,  Elizabeth  will  tell  you. 
It’s  rather  a long  story.  I am  going  into 
the  water.  Come  on.  Bob.” 

She  left  the  cloak  with  me.  Anthony 
followed  her  and  the  others.  I sat  alone 
under  a great  orange  umbrella  and  won- 
dered if  Anthony  would  ask  me  about 
the  cloak. 

He  did  not,  and  when  Nancy  came 
back  finally  with  her  hair  down  and 
blowing  in  the  wind  to  dry,  Anthony 
was  with  her.  The  cloud  was  gone  from 
his  face,  in  the  battle  with  the  waves  he 
had  forgotten  his  vexation. 

But  he  remembered  when  he  saw  the 
cloak.  “Tell  me  about  it,  Nancy.” 

“I  got  it  from  Elizabeth’s  viking.” 

That  was  the  calm  way  in  which  she 
put  it. 

“He  isn’t  my  viking,”  I told  her. 

“Well,  you  were  responsible  for  him.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  Anthony  de- 
manded, “that  you  accepted  a gift  like 
that  from  a man  you  didn’t  know?” 

Nancy,  hugging  herself  in  the  cloak, 
said,  “I  felt  that  I knew  him  very  well.” 

“How  long  was  he  here?” 

“Three  days.  I saw  him  twice.” 

“I  don’t  think  I quite  like  the — 
idea — ” Anthony  began,  then  broke  off, 
‘Of  course  you  have  a right  to  do  as  you 
please.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Nancy,  with  a 
fiame  in  her  cheek. 

“But  it  would  please  me  very  much 
if  you  would  send  it  back  to  him.” 

“If  I wanted  to,”  she  told  him,  “I 
couldn’t.” 

“Why  not?” 
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“Can  you  mail  parcel  post  packages 
to  the — Flying  Dutchman?  Or  express 
things  to — to  Odin?” 

• “I  don’t  in  the  least  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  Nancy?” 

“Well,  he  sailed  in  and  he  sailed  out. 
He  didn’t  leave  any  address.  He  left 
the  cloak — and  a rather  intriguing  mem- 
ory, Anthony.” 

That  was  all  the  satisfaction  she  would 
give  him.  And  I am  not  sure  that  he 
deserved  more  at  her  hands.  The  agree- 
ment between  them  had  been — absolute 
freedom. 

I am  convinced  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  garden  party  1 should 
never  have  shown  Olaf’s  letter  to  Nancy. 
The  garden  party  is-  an  annual  event. 
We  always  hold  it  in  August,  when  the 
“off-islanders”  crowd  the  hotek,  and 
when  money  is  more  plentiful  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  year. 

Nancy  had  charge  of  the  fish  ix>nd.  I 
had  helped  her  to  make  the  fish,  which 
were  gay  objects  of  painted  paper,  num- 
bered to  indicate  a corresponding  prize 
package,  and  to  be  caught  with  a 
dangling  line  from  a lily-wreathed  arti- 
ficial pool. 

The  day  of  the  garden  party  was  a 
glorious  one — ^with  the  air  so  clear  that 
the  flying  pennants  of  the  decorated 
booths,  and  the  gowms  of  the  women, 
gained  brilliancy  and  beauty  from  the 
shining  atmosphere. 

Nancy  wore  a broad  blue  hat  which 
matched  her  eyes,  one  of  her  clear  white 
dresses,  and  a silken  scarf  of  the  same 
blue  as  her  hat.  She  loved  children,  and 
as  she  stood  in  a circle  of  them  all  the 
afternoon,  untiring,  eager  — bending 
down  to  them,  hooking  the  fish  on  the 
dangling  line — handing  out  the  prizes, 
smiling  into  the  flushed  eager  faces, 
helping  the  very  littlest  ones  to  achieve 
a catch,  I sat  in  a chair  not  far  away 
from  her  and  watched.  I saw  Anthony 
come  and  go,  urging  her  to  let  some  one 
else  take  her  place,  pressing  a dozen  rea- 
sons upon  her  for  desertion  of  her  task, 
and  coming  back,  when  she  refused,  to 
complain  to  me: 

VoL.  CXU.— No.  84«.— 101 


“Such  things  are  a deadly  bore.” 

“Not  to  Nancy.” 

“ But  they  used  to  be.  She’s  changed, 
Elizabeth.” 

“Beautifully  changed.” 

“I  am  not  sure.  She  was  always  such 
a good  sport.” 

“And  isn’t  she  now?” 

“She  is  different,”  he  caught  himself 
up,  “but  of  course — ^adorable.” 

Mimi  Sears  joined  us,  and  she  and 
Anthony  went  off  together.  Bob  Need- 
ham hung  around  Nancy  until  she  sent 
him  away.  At  last  the  hour  arrived  for 
the  open-air  play  which  was  a special 
attraction,  and  the  crowds  surged  to- 
ward the  inclosure.  The  booths  were 
deserted,  and  only  one  rapturous  child 
remained  by  the  fish  pond. 

Nancy  sat  down  and  lifted  the  baby 
to  her  lap.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat, 
and  her  blue  scarf  fell  about  her.  Some- 
thing tugged  at  my  heart  as  I looked  at 
her.  With  that  little  head  in  the  hollow 
of  her  arm  she  was  the  eternal  mother. 

1 saw  Anthony  approaching.  He 
stopped,  and  I caught  his  words.  “You 
must  come  now,  Nancy.  1 am  saving  a 
seat  for  you.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  down 
at  the  child.  “I  told  his  nurse  to  go 
and  he  is  almost  asleep.” 

He  flung  himself  away  from  her  and 
came  over  to  me.  “I  have  good  seats 
for  both  of  you  in  the  inclosure.  But 
Nancy  won’t  go.” 

I rose  and  went  with  him,  although  I 
should  have  been  content  to  sit  there  by 
the  fish  pond  and  feast  my  eyes  ou 
Nancy. 

“It  is  perfectly  silly  of  her  to  stay,” 
Anthony  fumed  as  we  walked  on  to- 
gether. 

“But  she  loves  the  children.” 

“I  hate  children.” 

I am  sure  that  he  did  not  mean  it. 
What  he  hated  was  the  fact  that  the 
child  had  for  the  moment  held  Nancy 
from  him.  It  was  as  if,  looking  forward 
into  the  future,  he  could  see  like  mo- 
ments, and  set  himself  against  the 
thought  of  any  interruption  of  what 
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might  be  otherwise  an  untrammeled  and 
independent  partnership.  He  had,  I 
think,  little  jealousy  where  men  were 
concerned.  He  was  willing  to  give 
Nancy  the  reins  and  let  her  go,  believing 
that  she  would  inevitably  come  back  to 
him.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  so  willing  to 
trust  her  with  ties  which  might  prove 
more  absorbing  than  himself. 

If  I had  not  had  OlaPs  letter,  I might 
not  have  weighed  Anthony’s  attitude  so 
carefully,  but  against  those  burning 
words  and  their  comprehension  of  the 
divinity  and  beauty  of  my  Nancy’s 
nature,  Anthony’s  querulous  complaint 
struck  cold. 

I think  it  was  then,  as  we  walked 
toward  the  inclosure,  that  I made  up 
my  mind  to  let  Nancy  hear  what  Olaf 
had  to  say  to  her. 

She  stayed  out  late  that  night — there 
was  a dinner  and  a dance — and  Anthony 
brought  her  home.  I confess  that  I felt 
like  a traitor  as  I heard  the  murmur  of 
his  voice  in  the  hall. 

But  when  he  had  gone,  and  Nancy 
passed  my  door  on  her  way  to  her  room, 
I called  her,  and  she  came  in. 

I was  in  bed,  and  I had  the  letter  in 
my  hand.  *‘I  want  you  to  read  it,”  I 
said.  “It  is  from  Olaf  Thoresen.” 

She  looked  at  it,  and  asked,  “When 
did  it  come?” 

“Two  months  ago.  The  day  that  he 
left.” 

“Why  haven’t  you  shown  it  to  me?” 

“I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind.  I do 
not  know  even  now  that  I am  right  in 
letting  you  see  it.  But  I feel  that  you 
have  a right  to  see  it.  It  is  you  who 
must  answer  it.  Not  I.” 

When  she  had  gone,  I turned  to  the 
chapter  in  my  book  where  Becky  weeps 
crocodile  tears  over  poor  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley on  the  night  before  Waterloo.  There 
is  no  scene  in  modem  literature  to  match 
it.  But  I couldn’t  get  my  mind  on  it. 
Nancy  was  reading  Olaf’s  letter! 

I kept  a copy  of  it,  and  here  it  is: 

I knew  when  I first  saw  her  in  the  garden 
that  she  was  the  One  Woman,  I had 
wanted  sea-blood,  and  when  she  came,  ready 


for  a dip  in  the  sea,  it  seemed  a sign.  One 
knows  these  things  somehow,  and  I knew. 

I sha’n’t  attempt  to  explain  it. 

When  you  told  me  of  her  lover,  I felt  that^ 
Fate  had  played  a trick  on  me.  I could  not 
now  with  honor  pursue  the  woman  who  was 
promised  to  another.  Yet  I permitted  my- 
self that  one  day — the  day  on  my  boat. 

I learned  in  those  hours  that  I spent  with 
her  that  she  had  been  molded  by  the  man 
she  is  to  marry  and  that  in  the  years  to  come 
she  will  shrink  to  the  measure  of  his  demands 
upon  her.  She  is  feminine  enough  to  be 
swayed  by  masculine  will.  That  is  at  once 
her  strength  and  her  weakness.  Loving  a 
man  who  will  love  her  for  the  wonder  of  her 
womanhood,  she  will  fulfill  her  greatest  des- 
tiny. Loving,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who 
aspires  only  to  fit  her  into  some  attenuated 
social  scheme,  she  will  wither  and  fade.  I 
think  you  know  that  this  is  true,  that  you 
will  not  accuse  me  of  being  unfair  to  anyone. 

And  now  may  I tell  you  what  my  dreams 
have  been  for  her? 

I am  not  young.  I mean  I am  past  those 
hot  and  early  years  when  men  play — Romeo. 
The  dream  that  is  mine  is  one  which  has 
come  to  a man  of  thirty,  who,  having  seen  the 
world,  has  weighed  it  and  wants — something 
more. 

I have  told  you  of  my  house  in  that  hidden 
land  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  I want  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  there,  and  I had 
hoped  that  some  woman  might  be  found 
whose  love  of  life,  whose  love  of  adventure, 
whose  love  of  me,  might  be  so  strong  that 
she  would  see  nothing  strange  in  my  demand 
that  she  forsake  all  others  and  cleave  only  to 
me. 

By  forsaking  all  others,  I mean,  literally, 
what  I say.  I should  want  to  cut  her  off 
entirely  from  all  former  ties.  To  let  anyone 
into  our  secret,  to  reveal  that  hidden  land  to 
a gaping  world,  would  be  to  destroy  it.  We 
should  be  followed,  tracked  by  the  news- 
papers, written  up,  judged  eccentric — mad. 
And  I do  not  wish  to  be  judged  at  all.  My 
separation  from  my  kind  would  have  in  it 
more  than  a selfish  whim,  an  obsession  for 
solitude.  I want  to  get  back  to  primitive 
civilization.  I want  my  children  to  face  a 
simpler  world  than  the  one  I faced.  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  for  a man'  to  inherit 
money,  with  nothing  back  of  it  for  two  gen- 
erations but  hard  work,  althou^  back  of 
that  there  were,  perhaps,  kings?  It  means 
that  I had,  unaided,  to  fit  myself  jbto  a social 
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scheme  so  complex  that  I have  not  yet  mas- 
tered its  intricacies.  I do  not  want  to  master 
them.  I do  not  want  my  sons  to  master 
them.  1 want  them  to  find  life  a thing  of  the 
day’s  work,  the  day’s  worship,  the  day’s 
out-of-door  delights.  I want  them  to  have 
time  to  think  and  to  dream.  And  then  some 
day  they  shall  come  back  if  they  wish  to 
challenge  civilization — ^young  prophets,  per- 
haps, out  of  the  wilderness — seeing  a new 
vision  of  God  and  man  because  of  their  de- 
tachment from  all  that  might  have  blinded 
them. 

I have  a feeling  that  your  Nancy  might,  if 
she  knew  this,  dream  with  me  of  a new  race, 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  needs  of  a new  world. 
She  might  see  herself  as  the  mother  of  such 
a race — sheltered  in  my  hidden  land,  sailing 
the  seas  with  me,  held  close  to  my  heart.  I 
think  I am  a masterful  man,  but  I should  be 
masterful  only  to  keep  her  to  her  best.  If 
she  faltered  I should  strengthen  her.  And  I 
should  make  her  happy.  I know  that  1 could 
make  her  happy.  And  for  me  there  will 
never  be  another. 

1 am  leaving  it  to  you  to  decide  whether 
you  will  show  her  this.  I want  her  to  see  it, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  a right 
to  decide  between  the  life  that  1 can  offer 
her  and  the  life  she  must  live  if  she  marries 
Anthony  Peak.  But  it  all  involves  a point 
of  honor  which  I feel  that  I am  not  unpreju- 
diced enough  to  decide.  So  to-morrow  1 shall 
go  away.  1 shall  saO  far  in  the  two 
months  that  I shall  give  myself  before  I 
come  back.  And  when  I come,  you  will 
let  me  know  whether  I am  to  tiun  once 
more  to  the  trackless  seas,  or  stay  to  find 
my  happiness. 

This  letter  when  I had  first  read  it  had 
stirred  me  profoundly,  as  I think  it  must 
have  stirred  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
yearned  amid  the  complexities  of  mod- 
em existence  to  find  some  land  of 
dreams.  Even  to  my  island,  compara- 
tively untouched  by  the  problems  of 
existence  in  crowded  centers,  come  the 
echoes  of  discord,  of  social  unrest,  of 
political  upheavals,  of  commercial  greed. 
In  this  hidden  land  of  Olaf’s  would  be 
life  stripped  of  its  sordidness,  love  free 
from  the  blight  of  cynicism  and  disillu- 
sion— faith,  firm  in  its  nearness  to  God 
and  the  wonder  of  his  works.  I envied 
Olaf  his  hidden  land  as  I envied  Nancy 


her  opportunity.  My  blood  is  the  same 
as  Nance’s,  and  I love  the  sea.  And  as 
we  grow  older  our  souls  adventure! 

When  Nancy  came  in  to  me,  she  had 
put  on  her  white  peignoir,  and  she  had 
Olaf’s  letter  in  her  hand. 

“Ducky,”  she  said,  and  her  voice 
shook,  “I  have  read  it  twice — ^and — ^I 
shouldn’t  dare  to  think  he  was  in  ear- 
nest.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  should  want  to  go,  Elizabeth.” 

“And  leave  the  world  behind  you?” 

“Oh,  I haven’t  any  world.  It  might 
be  different  if  mother  were  alive,  or 
daddy.  There’d  be  only  you.  Ducky, 
my  dear,  dear  Ducky.”  She  caught  my 
hand  and  held  it. 

“And  Anthony—” 

“Anthony  would  get  over  it” — 
sharply.  “Wouldn’t  he,  Elizabeth? 
You  know  he  would.” 

“My  dear,  I don’t  know.” 

“But  I know.  If  I hadn’t  been  in  his 
life,  Mimi  Sears  would  have  been,  just 
as  Bob  Needham  would  have  been  m my 
life  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Anthony. 
There  isn’t  any  question  between  An- 
thony and  me  of — one  woman  for  one 
man.  You  know  that,  Elizabeth.  But 
with  Olaf — if  he  doesn’t  have  me,  there 
will  be  no  one  else — ever.  He — ^he  will 
go  sailing  on — alone — ” 

“My  dear,  how  do  you  know?” 

She  flung  herself  down  beside  me,  a 
white  rose,  all  fragrance.  “I  don’t 
know” — she  began  to  cry.  “How  silly 
I am,”  she  sobbed  against  my  shoulder. 
“I — ^I  don’t  know  anything  about  him, 
do  I,  Elizabeth — ? But  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  be  loved — ^like  that.” 

All  through  the  night  she  slept  on  my 
arm,  with  her  hand  curled  in  the  hollow 
of  my  neck  as  she  had  slept  as  a child. 
But  I did  not  sleep.  My  mind  leaped 
forward  into  the  future,  and  I saw  my 
world  without  her. 

Nancy  stayed  with  me  through  Sep- 
tember. Anthony’s  holiday  was  up  the 
day  after  the  garden  party,  and  he  went 
back  to  Boston,  keeping  touch  with 
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Nancy  in  the  modem  way  by  wire, 
special  delivery,  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone. 

It  was  on  a stormy  night  with  wind 
and  beating  rain  that  Nancy  told  me 
Anthony  was  insisting  that  she  marry 
him  in  December. 

“But  I can’t,  Elizabeth.  I am  going 
to  write  to  him  to-night.’’ 

“When  will  it  be?’’ 

“Who  knows?  I — I’m  not  ready.  If 
he  can’t  wait — ^he  can  let  me  go.  ’’ 

She  did  not  stay  to  hsten  to  my  com- 
ment on  her  mutiny — she  swept  out  of 
the  library  nnd  sat  down  at  the  piano 
in  the  other  room,  making  a picture  of 
hersdf  between  the  tall  white  candles 
which  illumined  the  dark  mahogany  and 
the  mulberry  brocades. 

I leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  watched 
her,  her  white  fingers  straying  over  the 
keys,  her  thin  blue  sleeves  fiowing  back 
from  her  white  arms.  Now  and  then  I 
caught  a familiar  melody  among  the 
chords,  and  once  I was  aware  of  the  beat 
and  the  swing  of  the  waves  in  the  song 
which  Olaf  had  once  sung. 

She  did  not  finish  it.  She  rose  and 
wandered  to  the  window,  parting  the 
curtain  and  looking  out  into  the  stream- 
ing night. 

“It’s  an  awful  storm.  Ducky.” 

“Yes,  my  dear.  On  nights  like  this  I 
always  think  of  the  old  days  when  the 
men  were  on  the  sea,  and  the  women 
waited.” 

“I’d  rather  think  of  my  man  on  the 
sea,  even  if  I had  to  wait  for  him, 
Ducky,  than  shut  up  in  ofiice,  stag- 
nating. ” 

The  doorbell  rang  suddenly.  It  was 
a dreadful  night  for  anyone  to  be  out, 
but  Anita,  undisturbed  and  crisp  in  her 
white  apron  and  cap,  came  through  the 
hall.  A voice  asked  a question,  and  the 
blood  began  to  pound  in  my  body. 
Things  were  blurred  for  a bit,  and  when 
my  vision  cleared — I saw  Olaf  in  the 
shine  of  the  candles  in  the  room  beyond, 
wnth  Nancy  crushed  to  him,  his  bright 
head  bent,  the  sheer  blue  of  her 


frock  infolding  him — ^the  archway  of 
the  door  framing  them  like  the  figures  oi 
saints  in  the  stained  glass  of  a church 
window! 

I knew  then  that  I had  lost  her.  But 
she  did  not  yield  at  once. 

“ I love  him,  of  course.  But  a woman 
couldn’t  do  a thing  like  that,”  was  the 
way  she  put  it  to  me  the  next  morning. 

I felt,  however,  that  Olaf  would  mas- 
ter her.  Will  was  set  against  will,  mind 
against  mind.  And  at  last  she  showed 
him  the  way.  “A  thousand  years  ago 
you  would  have  carried  me  off.” 

I can  see  him  now  as  he  caught  the 
idea  and  laughed  at  her.  “Whether  you 
go  of  your  own  accord  or  I carry  you, 
you  will  be  happy.”  He  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  hands  as  if  she  were  a feather, 
held  her,  kissed  her,  and  flashed  a glance 
at  me.  “ You  see  how  easy  it  would  be, 
and  there’s  a chaplain  on  board.” 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell. 
Nancy  went  down  one  morning  to  the 
beach  for  her  bath — ^and  the  fog  swal- 
lowed her  up.  I have  often  wondered 
whether  she  planned  it,  or  whether, 
knowing  that  she  would  be  there,  he  had 
come  in  his  launch  and  had  borne  her 
away  struggling,  but  not,  I am  sure, 
unwilling.  However  it  happened,  the 
cloak  went  with  her,  and  I like  to  think 
that  she  was  held  in  his  arms,  wrapped 
in  it,  when  they  reached  the  ship. 

I like  to  think,  too,  of  my  Nancy  in 
the  glowing  room  with  the  wolf  skins  and 
the  strange  old  tapestry — and  the  storms 
beating  helpless  against  her  happiness. 

I like  to  think  of  her  as  safe  in  that 
hidden  land,  where  most  of  us  fain 
would  follow  her — the  mistress  of  that 
guarded  mansion,  the  wife  of  a young 
sea  god,  the  mother  of  a new  race. 

But,  most  of  all,  I like  to  think  of  the 
children.  And  I have  but  one  wish  for 
a long  life,  which  might  otherwise  weigh 
upon  me,  that  the  years  may  bring  back 
to  the  world  those  prophets  from  a hid- 
den land,  those  young  voices  cij'ing  from 
the  wilderness — ^the  children  of  Olaf  and 
of  Nancy  Greer. 
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Some  architect  lias  built  the  thing  like  a 
, Clreck  tgmpJe.  It  is  mounted  on  a long 
flight  of  .stepg^  the  Greeks  were 

ail  athlctcs.  He  tries  the  nearest  mii- 
Ymitry  Uhrwry.  It  hius  a flight  that’s 
■ Mill  longer/  He  say,s  to  him.sclf  (at  least 
;l  doh  " Very  well,  then.  Til  biLV 
;:d>unn  Ixook.”  He  goes  to  the  bouk- 
Mores,  /riiey  haven’t  it.  It  is  out  of 
;■  of  print.  Tim  only  available 

ere  those  in  the  lUiraries,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for 
everyOtie^s  y.se;  and  would  be,  too, 
but  for  the  architects  and  their  effete 
barricade!;. 

This  very  thing  happened  to  me  la.st 
winter.  I needed  a bi  ok.  As  I was  too 
l/ifue  to  get  in  tlte;  igbraiy*  mysej/f  I 
asked  noe  of  my  Iriemk  to  gi).  1 f c vv.a.s 
a yemng  man  whose  legs,  had  not  yet 
:l*en  worn  out^a  by  architects, 

jle  reported  that  thB  bmik  I wuntod,  be- 
ing on  the  reference  slmU’e^!.  could  not 
fe  token  1 cpnld  go  in  there  and 

^ I wished,  but  wot  take  it 

away  with  me.  , ^ 

‘•Yes,  but  how-  lun;  I going  to  get  in?” 

1 said.  “My  IcgseanT  unbuht  that  ram- 
.part.;-’:-'^/  :'/:;  ■ 

He  said  thet*  it  side  entrahee. 
We  V'cnt  there,  but  tliere,  trto.  we  found 
.s.tep.s.  - \ ’ ' . . ’ : ' 

" After  you  oow  get  inside,  tliere  k 
an  elevator, ” the  dpctrkeeper  said- 
5 Isn't  that  to^I  hke/m:i  arch  itoctl^  To 
ioake  eyerj'tbihg  inside  as  f^rfect  aspos- 
s|ble/an<l  to*?a.keep  yop  todl 
, I thougjd  hi  M^iog  in  the 

back  way,  At . tlto  deb  v:ei-y  enirance  for 
trucks.  My  plan  w'as  to  go  in  a packing- 
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case,  disguised  as  the  Memoirs  of  Jo- 
sephine, and  let  them  haul  me  upstairs 
before  I revealed  I was  not.  But  they 
turn  those  cases  upside  down  and  every 
which  way — it  would  be  as  bad  as  going 
over  Niagara. 

If  there  must  be  a test  imposed  on 
everyone  who  enters  a library,  make  it  a 
brain  test  that  will  keep  out  all  readers 
who  are  weak  in  the  head.  No  matter 
how  good  their  legs  are,  if  they  haven’t 
enough  brains,  keep  ’em  out.  But,  in- 
stead, we  impose  a leg  test,  every  day  of 
the  year,  on  all  comers,  which  lets  in  the 
brainless  without  any  examination  at  all, 
and  shuts  out  the  most  scholarly  per- 
sons .unless  they  have  legs  like  an  ante- 
lope’s. 

It  is  the  same  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  at  most  of  our  clubs. 
Why,  they  are  even  beginning  to  build 
steps  in  front  of  our  great  railway  sta- 
tions, in  order  to  make  it  that  much 
more  difficult  for  people  to  travel,  and  to 
discourage  them  and  turn  them  back  if 
possible  at  the  start  of  their  journey. 
And  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  art. 
Why  can’t  art  be  more  practical? 

The  remedy  is  simple.  No  architect 
who  had  trouble  with  his  own  legs  would 
be  so  inconsiderate.  His  trouble  is,  un- 
fortunately, at  the  other  end.  Very 
well,  break  his  legs.  Whenever  we  citi- 
zens engage  a new  architect  to  put  up 
a building,  let  it  be  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall 
break  his  legs  first.  The  only  objection 
I can  think  of  is  that  his  legs  would  soon 
get  well.  In  that  case,  elect  some  more 
aldermen  and  break  them  again. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  THE  DISAP- 
POINTED AUTHOR 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

IN  a day  when  every  other  person  one 
meets  is  a poet — or  says  he  is — when 
everything  and  everybody  seems  to  get 
published,  and  w'hen  not  to  have  pub- 
lished a book  of  some  sort  is  an  agreeable 
distinction,  one  might  reasonably  expect 
that  our  old  acquaintance,  the  disap- 


pointed author,  had  become  an  extinct 
animal.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  He  is  still  with  us,  sour  and  super- 
cilious as  of  old,  and  he  is  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  publishing  busi- 
ness is  an  organized  conspiracy  against 
the  recognition  of  his  genius.  For  those 
“best  sellers’’  which,  confessedly,  he  has 
never  condescended  to  examine,  he  has 
the  same  old  high-souled  contempt,  and 
every  kind  of  literary  success,  whether 
it  take  the  form  of  royalties  or  merely 
favorable  reviews,  he  regards  as  a per- 
sonal insult.  It  is  all  a matter  of  collu- 
sion between  critics  and  publishers, 
“pull”  with  newspapers,  or  the  log- 
rolling of  mutually  admiring  coteries. 
That  this  is  literally  true,  his  own  unpub- 
lished masterpieces  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. They  have  been  offered  to  twenty 
publishers,  and  the  honor  of  introducing 
them  to  the  world  has  been  declined  by 
all.  Singularly  enough,  the  author’s  con- 
clusion from  this  experience  is  that  they 
are  too  good — not  too  bad — for  the 
present  conditions  of  the  literary  mar- 
ket. The  taste  of  publishers  and  public 
alike  is  too  low  to  appreciate  their  mer- 
its. He  has,  therefore,  come  to  the 
decision — which  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a choice — to  keep  them  to  him- 
self, in  their  virginal  seclusion,  or  to 
print  them  in  a private,  strictly  limited 
edition,  the  cost  of  which  he  wUl,  if  pos- 
sible, defray  by  energetically  boring  his 
unfortunate  acquaintances  into  taking 
subscriptions.  In  most  cases,  his  ac- 
quaintances prefer  doingthistothe  dread 
alternative  of  hearing  him  read  them 
aloud,  and,  should  this  resource  even 
fail  him,  and  the  audience,  fit  though 
few,  flee  at  his  approach,  he  finally  in- 
trenches himself  behind  a suUen  and 
atrabilious  egoism  which  grows  in  pro- 
portion as  it  finds  nothing  to  feed  on 
but  itself.  He  hugs  the  “neglect  of  his 
genius  ” as  its  surest  testimonial.  It  has 
been  so,  he  says,  with  all  greatness — of 
course  it  hasn’t — and,  after  all,  to  have 
won  the  publishers  and  the  public  would 
actually  have  been  the  most  dbgraceful 
form  of  failure.  So  he  bitterly  “bides 
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his  time,”  abuses  the  publishing  “ trust,” 
and  sneers,  with  the  aloof  superiority  of 
the  esoteric  “artist,”  at  every  new 
writer  who  is  vulgar  enough  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  reading  world.  Has  not 
his  own  experience  taught  him  that 
nothing  good  can  get  published?  There- 
fore nothing  that  gets  published  can  be 
good. 

Of  course  all  the  facts  of  literary  his- 
tory are  against  him.  Doubtless  cer- 
tain difficult  or  delicate  masterpieces 
have  encountered  slowness  of  recogni- 
tion, as  was  to  be  expected,  and  their 
authors  have  been  occasionally  subject 
to  the  stupidity  alike  of  publishers  and 
public.  But  this  has  not  been  the  rule. 
The  good  thing  has  seldom  waited  long 
for  its  discovery,  and  it  has  usually  found 
its  reward.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  literatiue  of  importance  has  ever 
been  lost  to  the  world.  Publishers  may 
have  dealt  unfairly  by  its  authors — ^that 
is  another  story — ^but,  however  good 
writers  have  fared,  good  books  have 
seldom  gone  a-begging.  If  this  is  true 
of  the  past,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  of  the  present  time. 
For  a good  book  to  escape  publication 
nowadays  it  would  have  to  be  kept  a 
profoimd  secret,  kept  as  no  secret  has 
ever  yet  been  kept,  hidden  with  as  much 
precaution  as  contraband  alcohol,  or 
immured  in  some  desert  island  like 
buried  treasure. 

Never  was  there  so  singular  a su- 
perstition as  this  of  the  publisher’s  sup- 
posed indifference  to  literature.  It 
is  like  saying  that  a man  has  gone 
into  a business  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  no  business.  A publisher  is  pri- 
marily a business  man,  whose  business 
is  to  publish  and  sell  books.  Unless  he 
sells  them  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
published.  Nor  can  he  continue  pub- 
lishing them,  even  technically,  unless  he 
can  sell  them  as  well.  Therefore  he  is 
obliged,  in  dealing  with  a manuscript,  to 
take  into  consideration  not  merely  its 
literary  quality,  but  the  chances  of  its 
attracting  his  customer,  the  public.  All 
the  books  he  publishes  cannot  be  “lit- 


erature,” for,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
“literature”  is  not  produced  every 
five  minutes,  even  those  who  love  it  are 
not  always  in  the  mood  for  the  highest. 
All  kinds  of  books  are  needed  to  make  a 
world,  and  the  majority  of  them  must, 
quite  properly,  be  ephemeral  in  their 
nature  and  appeal.  It  is  the  publisher’s 
business  to  provide  the  best  he  can  find 
of  all  kinds,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
various  publics  that  patronize  the  book- 
shops. For,  more  and  more,  that  vague 
entity,  the  reading  public,  is  becoming 
differentiated  into  classes,  with  special 
needs,  and,  while  some  publishers  at- 
tempt to  supply  them  all,  there  has  re- 
cently been  an  interesting  evolution  of 
the  specialized  publisher,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  particular  tastes  of  one 
sort  of  reader.  But  of  publishers  in 
general,  whether  they  take  all  forms  of 
literature  for  their  province  or  confine 
themselves  to  special  fields,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  their  business  being 
with  books,  they  are  something  more 
than  mere  tradesmen  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  and,  as  one  would  expect, 
and  has  a right  even  to  demand,  they  are 
not  so  indifferent  to  the  ideal  responsi- 
bilities of  their  calling  as  their  detractors 
assume.  They  must  be  “business  men” 
to  carry  on  their  business,  but,  in  most 
cases,  they  remember  that  the  nature  of 
their  business  implies  a certain  noblesse 
oblige. 

So,  whatever  the  disappointed  author 
may  think  to  the  contrary,  they  do  really 
prefer  to  publish  good  books  when  they 
can  get  them,  and  are  constantly — even 
wistfully — on  the  lookout  for  them  in 
every  direction.  Too  many  good  books 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  spoil  a business; 
and  publishers,  indeed,  are  so  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  “literature”  that  an 
honorable  list  could  be  made  of  publish- 
ers who  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  come  to  grief  by  too  much  love  of 
loving  good  literature,  and  publishing  it, 
in  idealistic  disregard  of  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  his  business  it  behooves  a pub- 
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lisher  to  love  literature  wisely,  but  not 
too  well.  Without  a certain  percentage 
of  idealism  a publishing  business  loses 
touch  with  the  times,  loses,  too,  the 
necessary  tone  of  distinction,  and,  how- 
ever superficially  prosperous,  is  in  danger 
of  dry  rot;  but  that  percentage  of  ideal- 
ism is  not  to  be  overstepped  without 
peril.  It  is  a matter  of  instinct,  too, 
rather  than  calculation,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  that  instinct  marks  the  publisher 
who  is  at  once  successful  and  distin- 
guished. No  man  is  more  barometrically 
sensitive  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  times  than  such  a 
publisher.  There  are  notable  examples 
of  such  men  emerging  in  the  publishing 
world  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  and, 
when  one  considers,  too,  the  rejuvenes- 
cence of  certain  “classical”  publishing 
houses,  their  skilful  purging  themselves 
of  conservatism,  and  their  accessibility 
to  new  tendencies,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
chances  of  any  kind  of  good  book  being 
overlooked  have  been  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. In  every  direction  every  kind  of 
publisher  has  his  dragnets  out  in  the 
oceanic  tides  of  manuscripts,  and  any 
form  of  literary  life  that  gets  thrown 
back  into  those  seething  prolific  waters 
must  be  the  very  refuse  or  infusoria  of 
the  waste-paper  basket.  It  may  well  be 
thought  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  miss 
nothing  good,  publishers  are  all  too  hos- 
pitable to  the  near-good,  judging  by  the 
multitude  of  books  of  all  kinds  that  are 
published,  which  have  something,  but 
scarcely  enough,  in  them — gleams  and 
snatches  of  talent  and  no  more,  books 
too  hastily  produced,  too  little  medi- 
tated, and  plainly  in  need  of  longer  in- 
cubation. However,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a fault  that  leans  to  virtue’s 
side,  and,  at  all  events,  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  alleged  neglect  of  “strug- 
gling genius”  by  the  modem  publisher 
is  entirely  unfounded  and  unjust. 

Take  the  matter  of  poetry.  Hereto- 
fore it  has,  doubtless,  been  true  that 
publishers  have  fought  shy  of  investing 
their  capital  in  volumes  of  poems.  And 
what  sensible  person  can  blame  them? 


Unless  poetry  bears  some  great  acknowl- 
edged name,  or  unless  it  should  be  new 
work  of  manifest  power  or  beauty,  the 
publisher  is  not  so  much  taking  a risk  in 
publishing  it,  as  indulging  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  throwing  away  his  money. 
“Minor  poetry” — as  we  seem  to  have 
stopped  calling  it,  every  new  poet  ap- 
parently belonging  to  the  “dii  majore*** 
— good  as  it  may  have  been,  has  usually 
commanded  but  a minor  audience.  So 
it  has  been,  at  all  events,  up  till  lately. 
Perhaps  this  sad  fact  is  no  longer  so 
much  of  a fact  as  it  was.  Certainly  it 
would  seem  so  from  the  number  of  vol- 
umes of  verse  that  have  of  late  literally 
poured  from  the  press.  That  these  vol- 
umes attain  a remarkably  high  average 
of  excellence  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
may  be  that  there  is  a larger  public  for 
poetry,  even  of  the  “minor”  variety, 
than  there  used  to  be.  So  it  would  ap- 
pear, for  otherwise  a vast  amount  of 
good  money  must  have  been  wasted 
during  the  last  ten  years.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  idle  for  any  modem  poet 
of  even  moderate  talent  to  complain 
that  he  finds  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
his  wares  before  the  world.  For  him  to 
fail  in  finding  a publisher  is  next  to  an 
impossibility,  and,  once  published,  there 
is  a chorus  of  critics  awaiting  him,  ready 
not  merely  to  discover  the  good  in  him, 
but,  too  often,  ridiculously  to  overpraise 
it.  In  the  present  inflation  of  literary 
values  he  is  far  more  in  danger  from  too 
much  appreciation  than  too  little,  and, 
while  one  may  be  glad  that  he  should 
thus  be  bom  into  this  “golden  clime”  <rf 
encouragement,  one  regrets  for  his  own 
sake,  for  the  future  development  of  his 
talent,  that  he  is  no  longer  subjected  to 
the  salutary  discipline  of  a sterner  criti- 
cism— ^frequently  good  for  him,  even 
when  unfair. 

Generally  speaking,  the  writer  who 
cannot  find  a publisher  to-day  either 
does  not  know  how  to  write  or  has 
nothing  to  say  that  anyone  cares  to  hear. 
The  day  of  the  disappointed  author  is 
gone  forever.  To-day  is  too  often  the 
day  of  the  disappointed  publisher. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  AGE 

BY  a E.  KISER 

WE  frequently  hear  it  said  that  the 
generation  now  inhabiting  the 
earth  is  living  in  the  most  eventful 
period,  the  most  important  era,  which 
history  b ever  likely  to  record;  but  are 
we  justified  in  accepting  such  statements 
without  question,  without  wondering 
whether  they  may  not  be  misleading? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  age 
may  be  darkened  by  as  great  a war  as 
our  war  was,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  ages  to  come  will  fail 
to  surpass  this  age  in  the  importance  of 
their  scientific  achievements.  We  live  in 
the  age  which  has  produced  the  bird- 
man,  the  wireless  telegraph,  and  the  self- 
starting cigarette  torch.  These  tri- 
umphs, it  is  fair  to  assume,  will  be  duly 
not^  and  properly  estimated  by  the 
historians  who  shall  speak  with  author- 
ity in  the  centuries  to  come.  There  are 
many  reasons,  however,  for  believing 
that  they  may  dwindle  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  Posterity  begins  to 
question  itself  concerning  the  name  by 
which  the  present  age  shall  be  desig- 
nated. 

We  speak  of  the  Homeric  Age,  the 
Days  of  the  Caesars,  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
Age  of  Chivalry,  the  Reformation,  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  the  Napoleonic  Era, 
and  the  Victorian  Age.  In  the  history  of 
our  own  country  we  find  the  Colonial 
Period,  the  Revolutionary  Era,  the 
Days  of  the  Free-Soil  Movement,  the 
Time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Period  of 
Reconstruction.  Is  it  probable  that  the 
age  in  which  we  are  living  will  be  known 
as  the  Electric  Age,  the  Flying  Age,  the 
Gasolene  Age,  or  the  Wireless  Age?  One 
may  doubt  that  any  such  flattering  title 
will  .be  bestowed  upon  it.  Does  it  not 
seem  moro  likely  that  Posterity  will  de- 
cide, after  making  a careful  study  of  the 
conditions  most  characteristic  of  our 
time,  to  refer  to  this  as  the  Muttenjeif 
Age? 

Occasionally  some  man  attracts  mo- 
mentary attention  by  investing  his  for- 
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tune  in  manuscripts  left  behind  by  a poet 
who  starved  to  death,  but  such  pursuits 
of  literature  are  not  typical  of  the  age  in 
which  we  continue  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; they  will  not  cause  people  who 
become  fretful  over  living  conditions  in 
the  year  2500  a.i>.  to  speak  of  this  as  the 
Age  of  Poesy.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
hope  that,  because  of  certain  recent 
noble  efforts  to  ameliorate  and  simplify 
the  struggle  for  existence,  the  cycle 
which  we  enliven  may  be  known  as  the 
Age  of  Overalls.  The  overall  movement 
is,  indeed,  merely  a manifestation  of  the 
muttenjeff  motif. 

This  motif  is  disclosed  wherever 
we  turn  with  dLscriminating  attention. 
We  see  it  in  the  “outlaw”  strike;  we 
find  it  in  the  flamboyant  announcements 
of  the  surgeon  who  gives  youthful  vigor 
to  an  octogenarian  by  equipping  him 
with  a set  of  glands  which  formerly  con- 
tributed to  the  self-esteem  of  a goat; 
we  may  discover  it  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  those  who  have  assumed  the 
task  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  the  muttenjeff  idea  connotes  the 
present  level  of  public  intelligence  and 
taste.  It  manifests  itself  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  art,  in  our  amusements,^ 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen  who  possess  “master 
minds  ” organize  syndicates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  Iwnds  in  million-dollar 
bimdles,  and  then  engage  in  extensive 
negotiations  with  the  police,  the  transac- 
tions generally  being  looked  upon  as  de- 
lectable jokes. 

Capital  and  Labor  meet  in  conventions 
and  endeavor  to  establish  amity  by 
hissing  and  cat-calling. 

Men  who  represent  the  people  in  the 
various  legislative  halb  arise  with  propo- 
sitions to  make  it  unlawful  to  be  r^- 
headed,  to  exhibit  or  read  books  with 
red  covers,  or  to  plant  trees  which  may 
bring  forth  red  blossoms. 

In  the  jazz  and  the  shimmy  the  public 
finds  surcease  from  sorrow  and  discovers 
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the  means  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  give 
expression  to  its  emotions. 

The  poet  who  desires  to  engage  jitten- 
tion  and  to  be  accepted  as  a genius  wins 
applause  and  starts  a controversy  among 
the  learned  critics  by  dashing  off  some 
such  edifying  little  thing  as  this: 

Two  scraps  of  rubbish  in  a sewer; 

A cloud  with  purple  edges; 

In  a bog 

The  nose  of  a turtle 

Protruding  through  the  scum. 

In  the  constantly  increasing  fleet  of 
flivvers  we  may  observe  another  mani* 
festation  of  the  muttenjeff  motif,  as  rep- 
resenting public  taste  and  public  ambi- 
tion. Daily  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  all  the  world’s  a-fliv.  To  be 
flivverless  is  to  be  eccentric,  and  lonely. 
We  may  live  without  gallstones  or  ton- 
sils, but  it’s  useless  to  try  to  get  on  with- 
out flivvers.  To  witness  the  collision  of 
two  flivvers  is  considered  a privilege;  to 
see  a flivver  ascending  a telephone-pole 
is  to  be  treated  to  a rare  bit  of  fun.  If  a 
woman  who  lacks  sylphlike  proportions 
is  injured — not  too  seriously — when  the 
accident  occurs,  the  humor  of  it  becomes 
irresistible. 

Efforts  are  made  now  and  then  to  get 
the  people  of  the  present  era  to  take 
matrimony  seriously,  but  the  only  result 
of  such  endeavors  is  to  add  a little  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  nation.  A man  may  marry 
a woman,  divorce  her,  marry  another, 
divorce  her,  marry  the  first  one  again, 
divorce  her  a second  time,  marry  some 
one  else,  divorce  her,  look  up  the  original 
darling  of  his  heart,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  perhaps  been  married  to,  and 
divorced  from,  three  or  four  other  men, 
induce  her  to  join  him  once  more  in  the 
connubial  adventure,  and  the  public 
views  the  proceedings  with  delight.  So 
diverting  are  such  affairs  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  impMJssible  for  “profes- 
sional ’’  people  to  maintain  themselves  in 
good  standing  unless  they,  too,  conform 
to  the  custom  of  exchanging  husbands 
and  wives. 

All  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  mut- 


tenjeff code  of  ethics,  the  mnttenj^ 
standard  of  mirthful  entertainment;  but 
it  is,  after  all,  merely  incidental.  When 
we  wish  to  forget  our  responsibilities,  or 
start  out  deliberately  to  find  relief  from 
the  exactions  of  Duty,  we  follow  the 
crowds  to  the  places  where  Comedy  dis- 
ports itself  with  a dog  which  has  been 
taught  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  most 
important  part  of  a pair  of  trousers. 

Men  and  women  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  were  so  simple-minded,  so  lack- 
ing in  analytical  discrimination,  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  “As  You  Like  It”  and 
“The  Rivals,”  discover  the  essence  of 
humor  in  the  efforts  of  the  talented  per- 
former who  splashes  a pie  over  some- 
body’s face  or  dives  into  a barrel  erf 
flour.  For  color  and  verisimilitude,  we 
have  the  offer  of  the  flooded  bathroom, 
the  wrecked  kitchen,  the  thwarted  con- 
stable, and  the  insouciant  leap  from  the 
twelfth-story  window. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  essentials  of 
present-day  comedy,  but  they  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  dominance  of  the  mutten- 
jeff spirit,  the  demand  for  the  mutten- 
jeff motif  in  amusement,  as  well  as  in 
art,  in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  things  which  engage  public 
interest.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  this 
manifestation  will  be  ignored  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  to  decide,  a hundred  or  two 
htmdred  years  from  now,  how  this  age  of 
ours  is  to  be  styled?  When  they  com- 
pare the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  muttenjeff  idea  with  the 
payment  that  we  grant  reluctantly  to 
our  preachers  and  teachers  and  others 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pitiful  business 
of  spreading  enlightenment,  fostering 
the  desire  for  refinement,  and  keeping 
alive  a belief  in  the  importance  of  moral- 
ity, can  they  conceivably  be  plagued  by 
doubt  in  agreeing  upon  a name  to  fit  and 
to  characterize  our  particular'  era  in  the 
annals  of  mankind? 

It  has  been  decided  that  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fan^  one  must 
be  safely  dead,  but  it  is  not  n^ssary  to 
wait  for  the  passing  pf  a principle  or  the 
demolition  of  an  ideal  if  we  desire  to 
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embody  it  in  the  form  of  a statue  or 
otherwise  to  give  it  permanent  and  visi- 
ble shape.  We  have  statues  of  Liberty; 
we  set  up  figures  which  represent  Justice, 
Virtue,  Industry,  and  other  things  that 
may  or  may  not  be  tangible.  Why  not, 
therefore,  relieve  posterity  of  a responsi- 
bility and  prove  that  we  possess  a lively 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  by  erecting 
in  some  proper  and  conspicuous  place 
and  dedicating  with  becoming  cere- 
monies a gigantic  statue  of  Muttenjeff 
symbolizing  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  iit 
which  we  live? 

THE  LAST  DRIVE  TOGETHER 

BY  BEATRICE  RAVENEL 

There  are  people  whose  happiness 
provokes  inevitably  the  reaction  of 
apprehension  in  others.  When  this 
morning  I met  my  neighbor  Miss  Felina, 
face  to  face  through  a hole  in  the  garden 
wall,  according  to  our  Fyramus  and 
Thisbe  habit,  and  saw  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  tiger,  my  heart  sank.  Let 
me  parenthesize  before  my  unguarded 
confidence  needs  living  down,  that  we 
do  not  carry  the  habit  too  far,  or  rather, 
too  close.  The  hole  is  furnished  with  a 
neat  iron  gate,  and  the  chaperonage  of 
the  thorn  bush  and  the  dog  are  not 
lacking. 

My  heart  sank.  I knew  from  her  ex- 
pression of  unholy  joy  that  another 
drive  was  on.  And  Miss  Felina  driveth 
like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  drove 
furiously. 

“ No  thank  you,  no  orphans  this  morn- 
ing,” said  I.  “My  last  one  is  still  quite 
fresh.” 

“Oh,  but  you  will  love  this!”  she 
urged.  “It’s  these.”  She  included  in 
one  prehensile  sweep  her  herbaceous 
borders  and  my  dwarf  pears,  now  cockily . 
in  bloom. 

“A  flower  mission?” 

“Exactly,”  she  answered.  “For  the 
flowers.  I shall  write  to  dear  Sir  Jagadis 
to  let  him  know  that  his  seed  has  not 
fallen  upon  stony  grouiid,  and  that  one 


little  group  is  really  about  to  consider 
the  lilies— considerate  of  them,  you 
know.  Of  course  that  must  be  the  cor- 
rect reading.  It  makes  me  so  glad, 
after  all  the  uplift  my  little  peas  and 
onions  have  given  me — one  keeps  young 
by  living  with  springing  little  things 
like  those  (one  plants  a kitchen  garden 
more  for  one’s  soul  than  anything  else, 
don’t  you  think?) — it  makes  me  so  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  a bit  for  them.  For 
one  can  help  them.” 

“ Who?  What?  ” I demanded,  wildly. 

“The  dear  little  plants.  . . . Haven’t 
you  heard  of  Sir  Jagadis  Chundra  Bose’s 
investigations?  He  makes  them  seem 
so  human.  If  I ate  a peach  now  I should 
feel  like  a cannibal.” 

“Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that,”  I ejacu- 
lated, absentmindedly. 

“First  he  found  out  that  their  tem- 
peratures rose  and  they  became  fever- 
ish when  they  were  disturbed.  Isn’t 
that  pathetic?  Think  of  a crimson 
rambler  running  a temperature!  And 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  at  all  sure  that 
they  don't  feel.  They  show  all  the  symp- 
toms of  suffering;  they  droop  and  lose 
their  color,  just  as  we  do.  And  then  ” — 
her  voice  quivered — “then — ^they  pass 
on.” 

“But,  good  God!”  said  I,  much  dis- 
turbed. “This  is  too  horrible.  Do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  a dentated  leaf 
can  contract  the  toothache?  That  the 
cut  flowers  with  which  we  cheer  our 
rooms  begin  to  sicken  with  a vague 
disease  and  loose  their  perfumed  spirits 
over  us  in  maledictions?  This  is  the 
worst  yet.” 

Her  faced  stopped  me.  “It  may  not 
be  so  bad,”  I urged,  comfortingly. 
“Look  at  them.  The  little  beggars  look 
jolly  enough.  Their  nervous  systems 
cannot  possibly  be  developed  so  ner- 
vously as  ours,  so  that  a sensation  which 
would  cause  us  unmitigated  agony  may 
give  them  merely  a mildly  stimulating 
titillation,  a one'^half-of-one-per-cent 
thrill.  Try  to  believe  that.  I have 
always  felt  that  a lobster  enjoyed  being 
vivisected.  It  takes  an  experience  like 
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that  to  make  him  realize  that  he  has 
lived  before  he  dies,  as  Gautier  says.” 

“About  lobsters.^  Did  he?”  asked 
she,  earnestly. 

“Well,  no,  in  his  case  it  was  a young 
girl,  a rose  who  had  lived  but  a morning 
— ^which  makes  the  application  even 
more — applicable.  And  as  for  oysters, 
they  must  slide  down  with  a soul’s  great 
moment  of  absolute  fulfillment,  of 
achieving  what  they  were  born  for. 
Why  should  not  fading  flowers  actuaUy 
enjoy  poor  health?” 

“Do  you  believe  that?”  she  said, 
sternly.  “Ask  your  conscience.” 

“But  after  all,”  I palliated.  “We  do 
have  stock  farms.  TTien  why  not  p>ot 
gardens?” 

“Yes,”  she  countered;  “but  we  also 
have  laws  for  the  humane  slaughter  of 
animals.  Think  of  salads!” 

I shuddered.  “In  time,”  I soothed, 
“every  housewife  will  be  com|>elled  to 
use  a domestic  anaesthetic  apparatus, 
so  that  the  cutting  off — or  up — ^will  be- 
come not  a ghastly  cruelty  but  p>erhaps 
a delectable  euthanasia.” 

She  kindled.  “How  wonderful  of  you! 
That  is  exactly  what  Sir  Jagadis  advo- 
cates when  we  have  to  transplant  or 
otherwise  worry  them.  I have  it!  We 
shall  start  the  drive  at  once,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
anaesthetics  for  suffering  plants.  Some 
leaflets,  with  flowers  on  the  cover.” 

“Violet-eyed  violets  or  infant  dai- 


sies,” I cried,  swept  along.  “With  the 
motto,  ‘Are  these  not  worth  helping, 
too?”’  ... 

We  are  now  driving.  I wish  that  Sir 
Jagadis  had  not  unsettled  \is  by  his 
discovery.  Walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  although  we  have  the  best 
possible  authority  for  listing  it  among 
our  pleasures.  It  is  like  walking  through 
a hospital  ward.  The  apple  swelling 
*on  the  bough  no  longer  suggests  Sap- 
pho; it  suggests  the  mumps.  When  I 
see  the  baby  melons  drowsing  on  the 
parent  vine  I hope  anxiously  that  both 
are  getting  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
The  grass  cutter  sweeps  over  my  ner\'es 
like  the  scythes  of  a chariot  of  Trinobant. 

I devoutly  trust  that  this  is  the  last 
drive  in  which  Miss  Felina  will  enter 
me.  Drives,  of  course,  will  go  on  just 
as  long  as  the  superfluous  woman  can 
blaze  a new  trail,  but  I hardly  think 
that  she  can,  unless — 

Yesterday  afternoon  I saw  her  look 
up  from  her  motherly  task  of  spraying 
the  throat  of  an  Arum  lily,  to  where  a 
sickly  and  possessed  little  crescent  was 
balancing  itself  in  the  most  precarious 
and  terrifying  way  on  the  top  of  the 
apple  tree.  “‘The  comfort  thou  hast 
given  mankind,  God’s  moon!”’  she 
quoted  softly.  She  always  does.  'Then 
“Wouldn’t  you  love  to  do  something 
for  the  moon?” 
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This  number  of  tbe  Mogazine  will  realty,  reinar^ble  things  about  tb^  feel- 
see  the  settlewent  of  a discussion  ing  of  the  English  liberals  toward 
that  prot^eeds  at  this  writing  as  to  which  their  bretheJi  here.  “An  Immense  mass 
of  two  citizens  will  be  President  of  the  of  Uberal-minded  Ba^shmeu,”  he  says, 
tJuil^  Slates.  It  has  been  an  u&usiud  “ insist  ba  j:eg«r<hng  as  . 

discussion,  unlihe  any  that  has  piecbdcd  aomefiiihg  & Httle  more  than  human, 
it.  It  has  had  to  do  mainly  W'ith  our  abnbrmbiJy  cooV  and  generous 
relations  woth  other  nai  ions.  For  Die  cient,  like  the  hero  of  a m We 

moment  we  are  ftot  popular  among  Die^  expect  he  “ to  be.  belter 

members  of  the  great  famdy  of  Eurof»ev  they  arOj  and  it  is  wonderful  how 

They  sufiCTOd  estnuheiy  hum  the  war,  angry  jt  makes  them,’* 
and  looker!  to  us  to  do  very  much  mom  lb  '“An  inuuetwe  mass  of  liberal-minded 
bring  them  back  to  ptefteCt  ahdv  d^igUshmeri!“  TM 

regular  meals  than  wc  have  so  far  Itecn  Then  poetor  Murray  thiiite  a great 
able  to  do.  It  would  Im.  funny  to  ob-  mwjy  Euglishmen  hayg;  this  feeling  he 
mnm  how  dlfhoy  think  of  us- and  what  spealiM  of  toward  Aoiericai  That  is 
curious , faults  they  find  in  us,  if  only  we  soliug  |ast  now*  even  though  our  goikl 
were  lietter  satisfied  that  we  were  really  friends  may  lie  too  indulgent. : Mu  went; 
blameless-  Bol  in  thith  we  are  not  oUr-  on  in  that  arttofe.  talking  about  the  war, 
selves  entimly  pleased  with  our  own  per*  and  hbW,  Just  m soon  as  the  Briltsh  had 
fortiuuico  since  the  war  ended,  and  the  read  their  owu  While  Faper  and  eon- 
main  discussion  in  the  late  campaign  vineed  themselves  tbat.  thdir  chase  Was 
was  aliOUt  whose  fault  it  was  and  what  good,  they  “expecti^  America,  like  a 
could  be  doiie  about  it.  Into  that  one  Imight-errant,  to  rbmantScally  into 
cannot  go  in  an  jfiasy  Chair.  Itis  moeb  the  ring  and  strike  down  the  oppressor. “ 
too  strenuous  a subject,  and,  besides-  “ Is  there  any  other  nation  in  the  world,” 
that,  everybody  must  have  had  enough  says  Doctor  Murray,  “of  which  we 
of  it.  But  it  may  not  Ije  unsuitable  to  sliould  have  formed  such  uu  absurd 
notice  that,  wherens  most  of  Europe  has  hope?  We  are  always  expecting  of 
been  speaking  cross  words  about  ns  for  America  more  than  ought  to  be  expected 
alxjHt  a year*  and  we  have  b<!vn  biisy  of  «uiy  normal,  agglomeration  of  human 
blaming  and  teproaclung  one  another  beihgs.b^^^^^^ 

for  the  last  nine  mouths,  there,  are  still  Newihat^sejdraordinarysisn'titP  IIcw 
left  in  England  witne-sses  who  stjll  think  jnany  of  iiS-  haVe  CVer  bad  an  idea  lliMt 
of  us  W'ith  affection  smd  w’Wte  hopefully  anybiidy  hUd  wich  8«iptimen^^^  about  Us 
of  our  tiualities.  Us.Iibctpf  M^ 

Professor  Gilbert:  M of  eouf.se.  lends  its  enchantment  to 

rocently  in  the  Mfipjoht^t^r  . tfansatbntic^^  but  Potior  Mur- 

al)Qut  the  Ihlgrim  fathers  tmd  tlieir  groat  ;r^^^  been  here,  and,  in  spite  ■ . 

adN’enture.  fell  into  o dtscasaiou  ot  kmoviug  Ijetter^  he  shares  these' 

English  and  the  Anierit'wu.v--^meaprog  US;  firolings  that  he  spmiks  of.  iVtial  faUh 
of  the  United  StftteiV-r'mid  what  they  .they  uiu^  have  in  iis,  tlU'se  Euglish 
think  of  one  another.  Hu  said  soitie  Eiberatsf  pue  may  say  that  it  is  a failh 
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in  faith;  a faith  in  what  is  in  us  some- 
where, somehow,  of  which  we  are  barely 
conscious.  Some  of  it  may  have  come 
from  the  Pilgrims  whom  Doctor  Murray 
talks  about,  and  that  would  mean  that 
it  was  part  of  a leaven  which  leavened 
England  as  well  as  these  States.  Not 
the  whole  supply  of  Puritan  yeast  was 
shipped  out  of.  the  country  to  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts.  There  was  plenty 
left  at  home,  and  we  may  think,  if  we 
like,  that  it  is  a spiritual  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Puritan  in  England  and  the 
Puritan  in  the  United  States  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  feelings  which  Doctor 
Murray  speaks  of. 

For  some  reason  we  are  very  close  to 
the  Scotch.  We  seem  to  imderstand 
them  better,  and  they  us,  than  the  Eng- 
lish. They  are  more  Celtic  and  that 
makes  a difference  and  makes  for  spir 
itual  sympathies;  and  the  Welsh  are 
more  Celtic,  and  the  Irish,  of  course,  and 
the  Celt  in  us  is  brother  to  both  of  them. 
He  is  quite  a person  in  the  world  to-day, 
that  Celt.  He  is  Lloyd  George  and  part 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  Probably  he  is  a tie 
between  the  nations,  and  some  day  we 
shall  know  it,  though  with  the  American- 
Irish  so  active  in  assisting  the  British- 
Irish  to  fight  their  government,  it  has 
not  looked  so  lately. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  English  as 
a whole.  They  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a whole. 
Of  course  the  British  Empire  is  a whole, 
and  the  American  nation  is  another,  but 
neither  is  a whole  in  the  sense  that  all 
the  people  in  it  are  of  the  same  mind. 
The  same  line  of  division  runs  through 
both  of  them.  In  most  matters  there  is 
not  really  a division  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Americans. 
The  division  is  between  people  of  differ- 
ent aims  and  understandings,  and  runs 
through  both  countries.  Like  elements 
in  England  and  here  fight  elements  op- 
posed to  them,  but  they  are  not  clearly 
defined.  The  leadership  is  a good  deal 
in  sight;  the  followers  not.  Average 
Americans  don’t  know  much  about  Eng- 
lish Liberals.  Thev  don’t  know  English 


politics.  They  don’t  know  now  what 
party  is  in  power  in  England,  or  just 
what  combination  of  parties.  Doc- 
tor Murray  speaks  with  the  vehemence 
of  disappointment,  of  the  “hideous  out- 
break of  international  blackguardism 
which  dominated  the  general  election  of 
1918,”  with  results  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  that  English  Liberals  la- 
mented. That  “queered  the  pitch,”  he 
says,  “for  any  wise  or  generous  recon- 
struction of  Europe.  It  determined  the 
downward  road  of  European  civiliaa- 
tion  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  convul- 
sive struggles  from  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  handed  over  the  main  direc- 
tion of  pohcy  in  France  and  England  to 
the  worst  elements  in  public  life.”  We 
are  used  to  having  Mr.  Wilson  blamed 
for  everything  untoward  that  happened 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  but  here  is 
Doctor  Murray,  an  English  Liberal,  oi- 
fering  Europe,  England  included,  to 
share  guilt  with  him! 

What  sort  of  an  Englishman  was  it, 
what  type  of  Englishman,  that  repre- 
sented England  in  that  “queering  of  the 
pitch,”  for  any  generous  reconstructkm 
of  Europe?  One  may  imagine  it  was  the 
type  of  Englishman  that  goes  throu^ 
the  world  on  the  lookout  for  property 
and  power  for  the  British  Empire;  who 
wants  anything  that  is  good,  who  takes 
anything  he  can  get,  and  hangs  on  like 
grim  death  to  anything  he  takes.  He  is 
a valuable  man,  much  respected  in  this 
world  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  it,  but 
he  excites  apprehensions.  A good  ex- 
ample of  him  is  described  in  two  letters 
by  John  Hay.  They  were  written  fixun 
Washington,  where  a commission  of 
Englishmen,  Canadians,  and  Americans 
had  been  sitting  to  try  to  settle  questicHis 
in  dispute  about  the  boundary  lihe  be- 
tween Canada  and  Alaska.  Lord  Her- 
schell  was  the  leading  representative  of 
Great  Britain,  and  hlr.  Fairbanks,  after- 
ward Vice-President,  was  the  leading 
man  for  us.  Mr.  Hay  wrote  to  Henry 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
London,  on  December  3,  1898: 

I hear  from  no  less  than  three  monbers  of 
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our  Canadian  commission  that  by  far  the 
worst  member  of  the  commission  to  deal 
with  is  Lord  Herschell,  who  is  more  can- 
tankerous than  any  of  the  Canadians,  raises 
more  petty  points,  and  is  harder  than  any  of 
the  Canadians  to  get  along  with.  In  fact,  he 
is  the  principal  obstacle  to  a favorable 
arrangement. 

He  wrote  again  to  Mr.  White  a month 
later: 

Lord  Herschell,  with  great  dexterity  and 
ability,  represents  his  own  side  as  granting 
everything  and  getting  nothing,  and  yet  I 
think  the  letter  of  Fairbanks  shows  with  per- 
fect clearness  and  candor  that  we  are  making 
great  concessions  and  getting  no  credit  for 
them. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  it  is  hard  to  treat 
with  patience  the  claim  set  up  by  Lord  Her- 
schell that  virtually  the  whole  coast  belongs 
to  England,  leaving  us  only  a few  jutting 
promontories  without  communication  with 
each  other.  Without  going  into  the  historical 
or  legal  argument,  as  a mere  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation 
should  ever  have  conceded,  or  any  other 
nation  have  accepted,  the  cession  of  such  a 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  boundary  line. 
We  are  absolutely  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Herschell  put  forward  a claim  that 
he  had  no  belief  or  confidence  in,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  trading  it  off  for  something 
substantial.  And  yet,  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion that  his  claim  is  unfounded  throws  him 
into  a fury. 

Lord  Herschell  was  a very  eminent 
and  able  lawyer,  doing  his  best  accord- 
ing to  his  lights  for  his  client,  and  ap- 
parently not  so  appreciative  as  he  might 
have  been  that  a just  settlement  of  a 
difiScult  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  more  im- 
portant than  even  the  acquisition  of 
harbors  in  Alaska.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  so  long  as  Lord  Herschell  had 
charge  of  that  matter  no  settlement 
could  be  reached,  and  the  commission 
gave  it  up.  It  was  settled  afterward  in 
London  by  men  of  a more  accommodat- 
ing disp>osition — ^Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Choate, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Lansdowme,  and 
a whole  new  commission — who  were 
able  to  agree. 


To  understand  Lord  Herschell  as  Mr. 
Hay  described  him  helps  to  understand- 
ing of  the  kind  of  man  that  in  inter- 
national discussions  makes  trouble  for 
the  world.  It  helps  to  an  understanding 
of  the  difiiculties  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, for  the  spirit  of  Lord  Herschell  is 
not  confined  to  English  Tories,  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  countries — ^here,  in 
France,  in  Italy,  everywhere — working 
unreasonably  for  material  advantage, 
and  bent  on  getting  at  any  cost  the  most 
possible  for  its  own.  It  is  that  blind 
spirit  of  national  selfishness  beyond  the 
warrantable  obligation  to  care  for  one's 
own  that  is  the  cause  of  wars  and  the 
great  peril  to  the  peace  of  nations. 
Happily  it  is  no  more  characteristic  of 
the  mass  of  the  British  than  of  the  mass 
of  other  peoples,  but  it  is  strong,  and 
when  it  gets  the  direction  of  a country's 
affairs  it  is  infinitely  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  It  is  often  in  power  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  having  the  greatest  ma- 
chine in  the  world  behind  it,  it  has  often 
made  trouble.  The  Irish  difiiculties, 
centuries  old,  are  largely  due  to  Eng- 
land’s Herschell-like  reluctance  to  con- 
cede enough  at  any  one  time  to  correct 
injustice  and  appease  irritations.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  understands  force,  but  not 
much  else,  and  that  yields  to  prospect  of 
force  when  nothing  else  can  move  it. 

But  there  is  another  spirit  in  England 
— a great  spirit,  none  nobler  and  saner, 
more  just  and  wise,  in  all  the  world,  that 
fights  the  English  greed,  and  it  is  that 
spirit  that  ever  reaches  out  toward  its 
fellow  in  these  states.  After  the  Peace 
Conference  had  gone  a good  deal  wrong, 
as  English  Liberals  saw  it,  “we  only 
trusted  more  and  more  blindly,”  Doctor 
Murray  says,  “that  America  would 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Liberal  principles 
and  international  decency.  We  felt  as 
if,  obviously,  so  that  every  American 
could  see,  the  people  temporarily  govern- 
ing us  were  not  Ehigland.  The  real  Eng- 
land which  hated  militarism,  which  only 
wanted  to  help  Central  Europe,  to  ap- 
pease Ireland,  to  rebuild  Armenia,  which 
never  thought  at  all  about  oil  wells  and 
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imperial  tariffs,  was  more  desperately 
in  need  of  help  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory, and  it  seemed  obvious  that  Amer- 
ica should  see  the  need  and  bring  the 
help.” 

He  still  thinks,  this  English  Liberal, 
that  the  United  States  will  somehow, 
somewhen,  join  the  League  of  Nations 
and  help  to  make  it  a real  league  and 
turn  the  tide  of  the  world’s  fortune.  Is 
it  not  extraordinary  that  such  senti- 
ments about  us  should  exist  in  the  mind 
of  a well-informed  person  in  any  part  of 
this  world?  And  yet,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  corresponding  sentiments  do 
exist  in  the  minds  of  well-informed  peo- 
ple here.  They  would  do  all  that  Doctor 
Murray  would  have  them  do,  not  be- 
cause they  love  England  immoderately, 
not  because  they  are  infatuated  with 
France,  or  with  Italy,  or  with  Ireland, 
or  with  China,  or  any  other  country;  but 
because  it  looks  right  to  them,  and  it  is 
in  them  to  do  it  if  they  can.  They  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  if  they  don’t 
do,  or  try  to  do,  what  looks  right  to 
them,  they  will  never  get  anywhere 
much,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

People  cannot  live  on  other  people’s 
characters;  at  least  they  cannot  live  a 
developing  life  so.  Character  may  keep 
the  world  going,  and  characterless  peo- 
ple may  go  on  existing  in  it  who  would 
crumble  and  squash  out  if  the  organi- 
zation was  not  kept  up;  but  for  pur- 
poses of  development  one  must  have 
some  character  himself  and  live  on  it 
• and  work  it  out. 

We  rejoiced  to  get  into  the  war,  not 
primarily  to  save  our  necks  and  our 
money,  not  to  meet  the  peril  to  ourselves 
while  we  still  had  help,  not  altogether  to 
save  France  or  to  save  England,  though 
those  considerations  touched  our  affec- 
tions with  a tremendous  appeal,  but, 
most  of  all,  to  save  our  own  souls.  The 
great  determining  motive  for  American 
action  was  spiritual.  Many,  even  of  the 
most  ardent  sympathizers  with  the 
Allies,  doubted  for  a long  time  whether 
the  quarrel  was  really  ours.  They  knew 


where  their  hearts  were,  but  they  knew 
that  the  implication  of  a hundred  miUion 
Americans  in  a European  war,  with  all 
the  sacrifices  involved,  should  be  based 
on  nothing  less  than  an  irresistible  sum- 
mons of  duty.  We  whose  hearts  said  to 
us:  “Get  in!  Get  in!”  despaired  for  long 
of  getting  a warrant  sufiSciently  com- 
pelling to  justify  national  action  in  a 
country  which,  after  all,  was  divided  in 
sympathies.  Action  could  not  come 
until  by  the  course  of  events  it  became  a 
clear  case  accepted  by  the  mass  of  our 
people  of,  “You’ll  be  damned  if  you 
don’t.”  We  got  into  the  war  to  save 
our  own  souls,  to  save  ourselves  from 
the  appalling  spiritual  consequences  of 
a vast  duty  put  aside  in  a tremendous 
world  crisis.  We  went  in  to  save  our 
own  national  existence,  not  because  we 
feared  the  Germans  would  ever  destroy 
us — for  that  fear  was  never  prevalent  in 
this  country — ^but  because  we  knew  that 
a selfish  country,  deaf  to  its  obligations  to 
mankind,  could  never  amount  to  any- 
thing worth  being.  We  went  in  be- 
cause we  knew  that  our  default  in  that 
crisb,  if  we  did  default,  would  have 
to  be  atoned  for  eventually  by  sorrow 
and  disgrace,  and  belated  repentances 
immeasurably  more  costly  than  prompt 
and  timely  action. 

And  so,  in  time,  we  shall  get  into  the 
peace  and  into  the  League  in  whatever 
form  it  finally  takes,  when  the  wit  of 
man,  and  further  experience,  have  done 
their  best  for  it.  What  the  world  must 
learn  before  there  can  be  lasting  peace  is 
that  it  is  no  gain  to  a country  to  take  what 
does  not  belong  to  it.  The  division  of 
territory  has  reached  a point  where  that 
understanding  is  necessary.  And  yet 
there  must  go  with  it  the  further  knowl- 
edge that  civilization  cannot  be  perma- 
nently held  back  by  control  of  important 
territory  by  people  incompetent  to  keep 
up  with  civilization.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  is  true  of  nations.  Progress  b a 
law  of  life,  and  the  nation  that  cannot, 
in  time,  develop  what  it  has,  cannot  hold 
its  own. 
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The  Otirjih  of  BuivEQ)rah  issued  an  orUet 
Aud  sent  it 

To  summon  ISfeftn/ner^  from  boideF  tt>  border,. 
To  join  in  •an  p -vv;? 


;»d  together  to  bear  htm 

And  lea.im  fe,.  . ; v 

4 t/'-'  '4r\'  . A - . -Li  .'  . 1 I i rl  '■•■ 


The  Caliph  adjusted  his  glasses  :witJi  unctloa 
. And  ^lemnly  notided  his  head* 

Then,  striking  a jjoj^  whic.h:  befitted  the  function 
He  opened  a.  pareduneiit  and  read: 


UE  OCENKD  A I'AKCOMENT  AJND  HEAD 


jQChfJi-pril  frcr  i 

5 'T"'  OF  r-^FCH;OAN 
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“*Tis  known  to  you  all  that  a state  of  perfection 
Is  rarely  attained  by  a state. 

Yet  most  of  its  evils  admit  of  correction 
Be  they  not  admitted  too  late. 

“So  now  I desire  you,  without  reservation. 

To  ofifer  suggestions  to  me 
Of  methods  and  means  of  reforming  my  nation 
And  making  it  what  it  should  be.” 

And  then,  all  together,  they  voiced  their  opinions 
As  though  they  would  never  have  done; 

The  Caliph,  at  length,  had  to  call  in  his  minions 
And  force  them  to  speak  one  by  one. 

Then  up  spake  a man  of  lUgubrTous  features: 

“My  lord,  if  you’d  hear  what  I think. 

The  curse  and  affliction  of  all  human  creatures 
Is  said  in  the  single  word,  drink! 

“If  I were  the  Caliph,  I’d  strangle  all  brewers. 

And  those  who  did  traffic  in  rum 
I’d  drag  from  their  shops  and  impale  upon  skewers 
Till  they  should  completely  succumb.” 

“No,  no!”  said  a second.  “The  private  jjossession 
Of  wealth  is  the  curse  of  our  times; 

Reducing  the  poor  to  a state  of  oppression 
Increasing  the  quota  of  crimes. 

“If  I were  the  Caliph  I’d  drown  of  I’d  smother 
All  those  who  owned  private  estates. 

And  those  who  grew  rich  by  the  work  of  another 
I’d  furnish  with  similar  fates.” 

“My  lord,”  cried  another,  “the  Governing  Classes 
Are  thos6  I desire  to  impeach; 

Ignoring  the  rights  of  the  downtrodden  masses. 

They  rob  them  of  freedom  of  speech. 

“If  I were  the  Caliph,  I’d  place  high  explosive 
Beneath  all  the  courts  in  the  land. 

Their  obsolete  rulings  and  statutes  corrosive 
Reverse  by  a royal  command.” 

At  length  there  arose  from  that  throng  of  professors 
A person  rotund  and  urbane 
Who  said:  “The  neglect  of  its  Father  Confessors 
Has  ruined  this  land,  I maintain. 
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[£  I were  tbe  (Miph  Td  build  tabernacle, 

And  tbose  or  a witked  imteiit; 

‘a  and  load,  tbem  .with,  shackles 


I*d  dri^  to  my 

Until  they  began  to  repent^^^'  : ' 

The  Caliph,  arising,  ^dwsged  them  with  vigor. 

And  said,  e he  glided  pp  the  throngs 
*^Methimgh|  thaC^^  he  wrought  with  1 

i But^hbiv;  I pearwiye  I *^8  wrong, 

'^Though  each  of  you  speaks  for  a different  iaction, 
In  sulrslanoe  you  all  have  agreed 
Inflexible  judgment  and  violent  nctipn  ^ 

Are  \quilc  the  most  ^ 

.‘‘And  thongh*  I repeat,- 1 have  no  predilection 
. h’or.,.puttmg  such  m test, 

lo  fairness  to  you  1 win  waive  my.  pbjecliO.D;  . 
However,  I beg  to  suggest,  ^ 


'*Refo^,  like  sweet  charity,  liiia  its  beghining 
At  home,  so  you’ll  qtlite  und^tand 
Convention  retjuires  me  at  first,’'  said  he,  grlnnij^i 
"To  cut  off  the  evUs  at  hand.”  ; : - 


The  Caliph  then  called  in  his  Headsrher 
^ Most  eager  lb  participate, 

•And  all  the  Reformers  were  decapitated 
Which  ended  the  morning's  debate. 


The  J'urti  in  iht  tnfil  J&rifudiUmfi  ihe  EtgMmhfh  'exhihii  4 


^ • ; ' , ,f , Occii!i>i«54 

TA  iiie  jrti^ng.t‘r  the  au- 

^ ^ ^ .;  tomabilc  : rily  bad 

fiiiaOy:  a dto^ililoQ 

^fire  un  tta-  fMfih:  ^ 

fo^vidy  he 

ibr  li«)diady  idtvj 

CiQHiaiflei!  a batiil«&.  I ; 

Idle  ^*lmt  it*a 

iy:b.t^d,  fl^d  be  vacjaid.  for  thfc^r  wiH?k4 

or  longer*  wiii^'hthsm  in  it 

r da  duties, 


The  ]AmUjr  ft  a fastdift, 

Hiid  the??,  replied  ui  the  ^avesi  iif  tobes: 

a iiaaa  eab  dtx  aoitylffiag  if  he's 

ilni^i:  kp  ii,*'* 

\ , ■ 

sueH  din  ft  the  misery 
ttoh  itu?  maUier  haijiemxh  Ip 

j^erUini  thf’  troubJe.  She  t l>aby 

erv  hii?tily;^hde  the  |3(cw  fittirseftliid 
cafajdy.  by^.^ ' '>■  p,  ;■  -iv:  •:  i ;' ; •;,•’■ . ; ^ 'v . ^ • " ' ;:' 

■ ■"  What  a ierrihle 
Ibe.  mpibef.  '‘"  Wliattm  earth 
Is  there  iu>  ay  yo^i  rr^iv  kee^  the  l>bby 

’’’vv/'  " 

Shu  re  ah  V Mftrh  i5(f^ . W 
rib  ;doitr  it:  .1  rau\i  ka 
quiet  vuU^^  f ftt  feim'nftkc  a ifttte/  muin/V 


All*  ^ fliKjrw ftkef 


■■  ’The 

f ixfid  eeftbrnt^kl  birth- 

^ ilays-^vtit  pn  agent 

c’alled V at  the  lubiKcs:  \Vhwkt  ih?*  ftdl  rang^ 
J I imhie  oi>ettiyj  the  dber.  " 

hlt^  Sniythe  in^  the  mutt. 

‘^rm'  Mr.  Smyth^^  I fft  for 

you?*^  repbed 


■ • Modesty  ;' 

^ ^ iitf  ft  jdH.  >va?^  about  te  be  haf 

/p  by  bt!T  tufthcr  The. 

out  pn  a 

9ra8:  a Jftvih  oi 
Manium. 


Desperate  Measuiee  ; ^ 

^T^IIE  arl&t:  ii)  tift  rimth  floor 

• had  ftst  ilfiw  thi  l«xjk- 

iag  up  Ikybeheld  the  iri^h  at 

the-r'an'vus^-'  \ 

tVidlv  M aloekiv ' theft  rlftt.  tki  you 

you  ooldd  ihat?^’ 


I dmiY 

want  b:i  take  :m>^  tiatk  h^  the 

eftrkeh;^  <N4U  look  V 

''Yftw 

alftul  the  ebadteu^f * 

drive 

the  did at 
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Tmt  Caut^ 

\X^AT  iif  William  crS'ing  about?**  aski^ 
^ ~ Mrs;  Smith  of  the  new  nurse, 
“WeUi  tn4'am>  he  wanted  to  go  over  to 
Tommy  Brown  V’ 

didh'4  you  let  him  go?’’ 
weri^  he  said, 

ma’Qi>andX  wasn't  sureiw  ttad’em  yet!” 


He  Who  Fights.  Etc. 

AT  a meeting  held  in  tiie  Portia  to  er^t  a 
mionuw^l  tr,>  a f^riain  » 

maiie  a molkm  to  tiave  ife  rtai^ies  of  all  ihe 
batties  in  whiejb  that  had  engaged 

eAryed  oo  imoniiment.  An  Irisluhan 
arjt^and^a^ 

Ybii  ain*l  going  to  put  Bull  Run  ou  this 
momirm-nt,.  is  y^ 

Ye6^  VVliV’  not?”  answered  the  idUiintsAii^ 
E don't  put  pn^r  repti^ 

the  trisbmain . V 

‘•  W^  yon  at  Bujl  Bun/’  Uie  cliairman 
a$kefl,  ‘*and  did  J’OU  run?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Bat^‘^yesvl  wa^  tlAar,  an’ 
I did  rito.  an’  aU  thuin  tliat  didn*t  run  are 
ihar  now/’ 


to 

A n ex-sea  captajit,.  wj>oat«lat^  with  his 
pteit>rdaHghter,  cxciam  is  a 

jRne  lirtie  to  toadng  hamt  after  autorjup- 
bHtog  witlv 

“Bui,  dadi^  daughter, 

“ we  were  tiecaliBed.  The  wind  dieel  down  hi 
one  of  tlte  tires  and  we  had  to  wait  for  it  to 
^ringupa^n/’ 


A Youxig  ThidDlagfan 
V^HEN  a shower  ovx-rtook  the 
^ ^ party  ill  an  tmcoyrre^l  bwckbpard, 

Ue  Johnny  seizint  falser beld  ii 
upright  over  his  h«sd* 

”Look,  mummy/^  he 
tuia  SoieutLsi/’ 


* pletely  revci^h^  tlic 

towursqiia're  philotopher;  ip  bt* 

that  imndidate^^  us  with  drinks 

OB  pro  to  vote 

for  ' 

voto  for  them  od  their  a ./ 

'•  .'/■■:  ...  ■ •'^-  - / •■  if 

prorrn^  to  »r<rvia«i  ps  i 

wdtb  aom  e t h i n g-  to  ■ ' 1>vV 


; A Cdi«  Teat 
JN  Km>e  parto 
* SoiiOi  tf»e.<^to>r03^reih- 
fOn^torisUtoto  a very  large 
j^'^itage  thv!  G . 0.  T. 

A ito^’ctihg  dtomni^’^ 

a railrf>a<l  statiiuiv  op, 

ifig  a }i«^ w J/itft 
nmde  a l>etdv-j 
whi>  were  DeitoKraCs  and 
who  RepublJeariSv  He 
wept  itow’n  the  3Hie;  chalk- 
•ing'dff  this  a 

<K.Tat  diid  that  one  a 
Repiihtieaa:  At  last  be 
appfxwhdieyi  ^ 
individuai  wlc^iri  he  Ai^ 
clar^  a Keptodiciin/ 

“Noi  1 am  nbti”  said 
the  fellow.  ”I  ato^t  no 
Ref ui  bhearr,  1 may  hwk 
80  because,  I have  jiisi  li&d 
the  yellow  jaundioe.” 


S^ai3r:A.wr>;/*  5r^^^^  ye  by  ifie  ihrmi  m\*  iri^  lo 

■ ■ '•  ' ’ ' . . 

. “TAto-s  irfefV  on'  ! toUf)  y6Ui  pkoUn 
ymph  (ke  yrinl^  m mm  i^t  can,  / 


UABFER  S MONTHLY  MAGAZJNE 


A Bepartore 

A YOms  ^ 

iiad  prpliia^ed  liw 
jeatl  iitt  hk 
WAS  s^prtsc?!^ V w aia 
upslasrs  'wiiv(ti>w  k>pmftd 
AA  was  kaviug  Utfc 
hoii^v  U*:ar.  a Vi^ioe 

j^dai^tugx 

aitt  extra  quart 
tUia  aiofuing,  plrase/' 


O^^WmtRCWH 


Helping,  the  Teacher  Out 

retuirueif  home  afHH^ 
^ ^ .6rst  day  at  the  aew 

i8efe<K>t^  ^ ha<J  leamcsl 

■ 

; did  you  do.llimr^ 

‘‘Nothfu-^  ^ waalj^J  li> 

hotvvto  s|Hilf  ^cai*  and  I teJd  her,** 


Worse  to  Conie 

^llE  r^gidad"  horn  play^  Sdutliert) 

•*  ill  nnri  iK^'ortnii^n/^tkAV'  r«%L. 


- orchestra  HI  and  Uie  cohducto  re;- 

luetaiitly ' the  semeea  of  a darky 

wE^  p! aifeidi  ip  iuci  aarcateur  brass  batidi  He- 
Wtis  juvtumlly  4 liUte^d^  ho^'ever^  of 

tW  ‘U^hpicil  ability  the  amateur, 

Alili&r  the;  te  perforux- 
aUee^  playeT 

askti^I  the'cxihdundor^h^ 
ha^i 

rejdied  tl^at  he  bad  done 
f air /4<?ll , , but  % otdd  dp 
bettiefvdahbtl^ 

W the 

lufly:’  _jn»i_ 

- ’'"‘lirtfe,''  tlie'  m u ai e •ivaa; ' ■ ' 

stroh^to  me  to  m A 

r am^4;je^l,sba''4^^.o  ' , ' 

hilt;  wait  till  to;-  - . ■ ^ ^ 

bifb  t and  yp* 

ain't 

of  them  fid  lies  M aiir*^ 


mrtO&B  DRAWKR 


Uie  Stwd  Try  Fimt 

jC^OR  $otw^  liiwc  |>a$t  tlie  c^iiintyjS^^ 
l>Wfi  ?ali  or  ih<^ 

piipnc  i^rVic^.  lloycyer^  fiuia^^ 

etuploymg  a subtle  istfale^y^  Uaj? 
fit!  tuiiv^U  of  tlie  ai)Hby^et>  cHjiruif^'- 

tioira*  For  e3ciafnpk%.lakif^g;^t^^^ 
tUv'  hooky  ht  jfjoUUiiy *'  Operr 
tttory  i'oti  ju^r  j^Vf ! we  wrong  number; 

I vi'arii  flifiee  ^ven  JBry  ^Intl 

it  Wtiricsi  ’ ,'•  •■;  ’•  ’ '"•/\-.'(''.V>Vv'''-*'  ■ 


Rara  Avw 

TAHIlIJ'f'G  the  h^urAe  ofj^ 

lowctdn^g  thMg$  Irish  Messrs. 

Cosily  &\ul  Clancy^  ilib  fowler  observwJ : 

“ Ye  mdst  arlxnii  Ih4t  the  cirbjMi  Ip  In^tan^j 
are  so  poor  that  tiie  pe<(iplp  cai3’’t  e^veii  a^fonl 
to  keepi^eaj^irows.’^ 

Y^  mi  tj&^ntan  r' ^ Mr,  Claney. 

ti^th 

“.\jiyho^^  you  krioxv  f«fei-tly  well  that  iti 
IreW«l  tlunre  are  uo  i^c4lJ^l.wo'Wii.'' 

^ ihfcrei  tfeoU^^  BhnreJ  majuiy^s  the 
time  lH"e  ihe  egga  of  thim  !’* 


Kb  Method 

T^WO  tWua«3iig  the  elo- 

* liuericie  of  a eerlaiu  n^emlrcf  of  the 
faeuify  of  an.  .^dticational  inafltulioii  for 
negjp>it'ss  Ufi  a ‘^uthf ro  ^tate*, 

^ ■ y iiat  1^4)tysmr  Bigg«  sure  docs  Uko  to  xise^ 
high-sbuTiiHr/  woitLs,  Uort^l  he?’*  &skt:^l  ope 
of  lllCOt;.  ' ■;■'-■  ;'■■■• / ' 

May ’ ic»i  an  affeiiiori.  ori'  lun 
partfr'^  ai^ht  the  other  darky,  folks  da 

hkc  toi  put  oU  ai^  ht  ialfem^T' 

‘*Ni)r,  I don’t  figuT«  it  dat 
ih^*  Oliver,;  IMpd  tlKmfcs  tb  uses  fhiMti  Wg 
Wopfis  fiefs  it  people  loie^ 

f heyd  he. 

didh''t  khO^r  wiial  be  was  talGiia*  ubpiilJ^ 


Professional  Jetolousy 

]y|lSC«A  yttdmut.^after  a 

- * le^-Seol  i’Oft^rt  ill  a sTuall  Wweonsin 
thcate.  asked  by  tfie  m of  the 

tiu^h'X  to  ireepnip  aru>ther  violinisl  to 
play  Jatb^  h«  the/^a^joii* 

Aft^x  he  bait  m^pm  a fixie  woman 

Yudittbl^  Mr.  Elmait  the  foUawing 

letter  from,  the  marjager; 

The  csrtnmitfe  in  charge  of  uTraaglng  the  eon- 
oerU  has  riMdkt  ant  to  engsige  the  AFlist  yoti  «ig- 
gelled,  for  they  say  that  if  our 
aaot her,  then  there  wrbog  with 

the  arlbt  fwumiiu!^^ 


MirrHhH:  *' Wiioi  im 

DAqoHTKft;  ho^  m»u^  if  tMy  ^ him  in  (ke  cage?*^ 


rnoke  c(/tmtltm^  Quija 


f K a seem 

:fr  1 1 atVk'^  fof 

ht>fvUfii;^M  ^‘tia  W4iS 

“ YtttK  s^y  Jx4ur  l>wl  acpuml 

at  nmu  o Vlwfc  ur  iliere#?^;^, ^ ; *^”11 

lias  itotof  iMt  lip  jampf^tf ; w 
iie^^tly  art  iirtiiT  ^tefptp  thikV  b!kjv 

liciW'  difl  Ive,  fo  ypu  ypa';pjij;fce<l 

hirtj  lip,  llF.yrtil^  lW»i  teqt«mt  to  give  aw 
opiniorL  oi  Uiiii  tken,  wimt  you  have 

I'U  ieil  ypu*  r^^pUtnt 

liaTesaKi  ifial'  he  was  one 
ijf  tli^v  WptU'?^!  iJ  ttot  tUe  wettest  man ♦ 
'tkal  p\vr'X.'s»>!r;!  ■'5  :■  • 


A Qiicfcf  Titl?  < 

miiiiy  ^.afiipmiion  Amt  IJllian  was 
the  nioamng.of  %^^rtous  wowls 
lii  hi?!*  ilijpkoiVV:  , 

■'  «}^  l^ir)oorti=,  my  rfpirt:,  means 

si^cpetkipg  ilitti  luiS  l*mi  Tia&ilcHt  ftlnwn  (ruin 
father  to  sort 

'HVVJly-  repUefl  the  Tx)y*  thoughtfully* 
^ tlxar$  a /qtrteec  ruirtip 


: ' - A Disoovei^ 
tN  a large  c^ndy  foioryi 
* are  tuf  riat  out  daily  by  ions,  the  effiejcpicy 
expert,  packing  iw 

one  aftemtKVfl  ptllliug 

the  wnitlbw  cui^  lower  |>reyc^it  the  smi 
f roxrt  chocolat^*  , 

pn»ru\uri^  thatl  pfficia.k 
jind  promptly  sent  the  funuvruig  c^irtWiiniK 
cafipn  to  the  supenn  the  chpcoliate 

department;;'/-  V'  ' 

1 would  ox^uiioeiiri  Uiat  the  window  curtains 
be  dbiWQ  In  the  packing  room:?  every  af  tmioon,  ta 
prevent  the  sun  f itmi  shinmg  on  the  cho<vdi\tt>s. 

ftbe  reply  ts^ 

w the  ciKtaJos  1^1??’?  for^. 
We^'ve  Wn  dirawtrt^^  hy«t  twe?rty. 

y&an*  ' . < , 


By  Tfcar  l^ndth  Yit  Shail  itTnow  Theiri 

p to  his 

Uke  rtti|(iiy^  always 
^>1* 
ihai 

‘ ■ Whak  ihc'iv,  wowhi  you  inuigihe, 
inquired  a uidd-ltw^king  be  the 

iiorupaU^ytt  of  13ii<  lom  always  talking 

of  p<!>acli*^  and  prunes  and  prppiitif  and 
dates?"^  , ‘ 
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FTOpJtdsple^  in  CoIojp 


t;.  E,  r^HAM^ERS 


4AWef*  itOHMAN  ttAJ.i)  and  689 

<JHa»LES  kordkopf 


Faety  of  the  Sea.  Pari.  I 

PbotogTftptiB 

The  Tfc^v  it  S/oTtt  . . . . . 

^tlfiiiJtj^>Jcici!i  fay  W.  H>  r>,  Ivoiihnbb  . 

L<ii  the  Rleh  Indian!  . . . . ' . 


AldCB  wwnERT 


WIUUAM  O-  eilEPJlEIlD 


The  Moan  tain  and  Mahomet 

lUujitjifcaon»  by 

American:- ■'Notea:-.-  ■;.i-.'.'. , : , 


mCilAfin  MATTHEWS  nAtEET 


EREEST  DIMNET 


The  Aristocrat 


OOROON  AR-iTlCR  SMITfl 


Front  n Riirne'J'rines  Sketcld)onk,  Comment  hy  ■ oEonoE  s.  iiin-EMAN. 
The  (Jirl  irt  the  OtriTiibus. 

: lUfiMt rations  bF’ JF*.  .A, 

Fhrchjise.  A . Poem  . : 


HtmjARD  pkv<?b 


HORJTEWE  FI.BXNEB 


The  M.ind  in  the  Making.  Part  Til 


JAMES  HAflVSy  ROB1E80E 


BEN  RAT  REDMAN 


The  Hidden  lApd.^  Shfry.  Pc 

tUustifftiioA  iii:  C^tor  byf  C 


TEMPIjE  BA£L^ 


y Oti V Mbiilli  . ^ / . * . ...  . ....  . . . f , 

b>*  Cli^  lifty.  Jp/~-*’'  Publiiibors  ojpd  ibe  BiPat>|*uUitccl  .Atuboir/'  by-BirOikr<i 
Lft  QalUenue— '‘TLfe  Spirit  bl  AgE/*;by,S^,E.  X^t  I)tiVe  Togt^tiier.'^  by  UeUiti'iciff 

.BdVcneL,-  ^ '’'V  .• 


Editor ’s  Easy  Chair 


EDWARp  8.  iLARTJK 


Editor's  Drawer  . . . . . I ; 

‘‘Tb^  CaHpb  wid  tbe  ReXorrom  r by  MftlooIra  lA  Prtds;  |fiuM;njbHi  by  Pjmwmgs  jby'W.l?. 
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NfVi  YofM.  A^.  y;  ;•  KTovaj.  I'atfr.r*#5A>b*'/, 

PfMrrlj/OiiStfiijiEr.  jVfW  Vpfk^  jRi  Y’'‘  { ThartttJ  R W^llu  - 
Pr*5iUt^liit{d  Si(*‘^f(ti^yy  FtMU^  :^aurKKiv*  V 7/.  'Y. 
BnkrrfLds  dri-Vxwfv^fiif  rMdhYryfnfft  .y^  ly/,?.  iJ  the  poit 
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Beginning  with  the  December  number  the  news-stand 
price  of  Harper* s Magazine  will  be  45  cents  a copy 


CUtirtBtmaH 


HARPERS 


HAIL,  COLUMBIAl 

That  is  the  title  that  W.  L.  GEORGE 

has  given  to  his  series  of  articles  beginning  in  the  Christmas 
Harper’s.  He  is  not  writing  a treatise  on  American  life, — ^he  is 
setting  down  in  his  extraordinarily  brilliant,  incisive  way  his  im- 
pressions of  us  and  our  institutions.  He  isn’t  interested  in  the 
obvious.  He  has  traveled  over  the  entire  coimtry  before  writing 
a line.  He  is  a student  of  life,  a trained  observer.  Critics  every- 
where have  exclaimed,  “How  does  he  know  so  much  about 
women?”  You  will  wonder  how  he  has  foimd  out  so  much  that 
is  true  about  you  and  the  town  you  live  in. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

William  Archer,  the  distinguished  British  scholar  and  dramatic  critic,  denies 
the  decay  of  the  American  drama,  and  comes  gallantly  to  the  defense  of  our 
stage  to-day.  He  commends  the  recent  work  of  various  popular  play- 
wrights as  a real  contribution  to  dramatic  literature. 

WHEN  BRITONS  AND  HUNS  piPT  CHRISTMAS  TOGETimR 
Capt.  Wilfrid  Ewart,  of  the  British  Army,  relates  two  astonishing  incidents 
— ^hitherto  suppressed  by  the  War  OflBce — of  how  British  and  German  front- 
line troops  fraternized  on  two  successive  Christmas  Days. 

ROBERT  FROST’S  LATEST  POEMS 

A notable  contribution  to  the  poetry  of  the  year  will  be  a group  of  Robert 
Frost’s  latest  poems  to  be  published  in  the  Christmas  number. 

ARE  WE  AFRAID  TO  THINK? 

In  only  one  direction — natural  science — ^has  the  human  mind  dared  to  exert 
itself  to  its  full  capacity.  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson  points  out  how 
our  thinking  in  regard  to  war,  politics,  morals,  property,  and  the  like,  is 
still  warped  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

TWO  ADVENTURERS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Nordhoff  record  another  chapter  of  thrir 
impressions  of  the  beauty  and  exotic  charm  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — the 
lure  and  loneliness  of  remote  atolls  and  the  childlike  races  unspoiled  by 
civilization. 

UNUSUAL  SHORT  STORIES 

by  Mary  Austin,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  Philip  Curtiss, 
and  Grace  H.  Flandrau. 
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Ke«iti<nce  of  ArcKJeect  H,  CX  BiwJc,  to  Hanfoftd,  Cohn> ; Stocco  y «e/l  iin  n jj  46<Terif»r(| 

There  Is  Joy,  Pride  and  Security  In  Owning  a Heine  of  Your  Own 
EspedaUy  If  It  Is  Gonstariicted  Throughout  of  ^ 


Na  one  cati  t^ialhe  cKe  value  of  a home  C3(f  Ms  umi!  ^ 

The  vak$e  of  « home  cannot  be  xieckoned  in  doUats  andcei^t*^  The  cettoEiiity  of  fevi  irg  a home  from  which 
no  one  can  deprive  you;  the  pride  of  pcifMwaricrOj,  ihe  an  ei*t3^  fot  ^e 

Childten;  the  mex  that  cvety  hie  of  imf!^ve)nenc  you;  ia  f<h  youtsel^  tbe 
knowing  that  youp  Children  tre  playing  tn  ypur  yard--*ife  from  smsit  traffic ; yovit  freedom  from  In- 
crearing  rents-^ali  tKe)«  and  many  ether  ad^^htag^  aecrue  ho  she  home  i:;»yner«  so  that  you  money 
ahead ‘by  building.  ^ 

STUCCO  ift  style  and  k nnqueeti^  mo^  type  of  today. 

BISHOPRIC  is  the  bc^t  arid  at  the  same  rime  iheT^t  cdsciy  bulkUn^ 
or  new- houset.  ;7  ^ r 

A Stucco  bouse  buih  throughout  of  &ISHOPRJC  is  end^  wiB  bst  fmr 

genfratibni  * 

BlSHOPEii 


f :W50O^ 
. eOARJ3 


fWAS-TiC 


^ to  WWO 

Istpio 


ifthd  supply  dcah^s  catty  hr 

A BISHOPRIC  buik  home  will  be  i coni^ 

soonex  you  isjt^  the  soon^  yot^  will  i^ijoy  and  corak 

ibrta,  ■■.  ■ 

let  MS  send,  you  our  bcautilully  iBus^  Aek  us  any 

questions  y oU  wish  abouc  buildfng^  'piobleh^  big  Of  lia:Ie--our 
Staff  ofEx^tS  'i^U  gladly  gtV^  advice  ut  no  obli^ 

gattoo  to/ypu^  ' •’■■;  ■"  v'';- 


W«  pmiMured  la>*cia]  t«cjmical  mrklns 
delttilft  for  Arcl2it.vetK  a.nd  buildara 


New  Verse  bv  ALFRED  NOYES 


COLLECTED  POEMS  The  ELFIN  ARTIST 


A^oktTTie  III  of  Mr.  Ndyes^  Collect^ 
versiiJ,  f<5traiing  with  Volumes  I and  II,  a 
of  his  poetrv  to  Antumn*. 
^i02g^  ■ ihii. 

fr<^frx  •:  Ni^ 

:Moitinigr'  x/' :Cf^  'MfeiJ:e»*  ■ • * / A 


Ma:  Noyes’  new.  poems^  wriitm  since 
the  Sining  of  1919,  and  oicto  poeniH 
hitherto  wpttbhsh^^r^Ii  the! 

of  fanc^  and  inter- 
fhe  immMs  included 
am  Vi^O*  Oanoe, Fet^T  Quince,” 
— rh^  A^laSrflcf^>^/*  and  *'  The  VictoHous 

Net  $i.so 


AS  THE  WIND  BLEW 


Py  AJMPgLIB  RIVES 

The  culM  tedCveir^  of  the  Juithor  .of  Tfe  If nd^_  The  €h4x^  . 

Cfurdenv  etc.  llicir  c^j»iispienotJS  exalte  cofotf,  .. 

passiDii,  and  daring  unaj^mtfem  in  Sic:  and  Vtvtclhe^s  rthiife  > : 

marked  her  npve^  and.  a iitorc  fully  devtldi^  depth  ^ei  %^-IiS.  '' 


VOCAL 

MASTEfty 

By  HARRIETTE  BROWEg 


MARS 


. Tales^df  dW  wild  cfcatur^  Jjbf: 
held  juVd  Worvis/  ^Hth  mr 
spit^  skill  hry  ime  who 
their  hitir. 

nxatf  pi^r^atipnv  '‘■‘^ach: 

;iLi>va  ^iihU,  perfect'  i»pifi  df  the 
p, tld,  y/hieh . lea n^<isr 
pdl^vtirig  with  steiT’  wonder  and 
Outldok, 
I’iVW  J^.o6 


. Geraiihhe:-^ ;; v,  ■;  3sW’^ 
Oiftisb,  - &nislkvi^  and 

o£  muster 

in  per-: 

' ;idl : Jh  H ■'how  ■ 

■ t^nceh  ; •:ih ; ■poUrajlts^-'I  ;■• 

' ^ Nid  &3.00 


UP  TMKy  m By  ssums  mcMANtlS 

Tbo?Le  who1cn*t»w  :a«d  loV^'  tho  adthorV^^f^^  Behold^  iW~;^and  others  who  like  U roal 
ifisViytirn^^'fll  WAni  tfeSp  folk  in  tlie  glens  of  Donc^hi,; 

^>tlh  u fcwubdtihih^TaVMahti.Jassfe^--^^^^  iVrf  Jt.pa 


PALMETTO 


A mystery  In  whiiL^h  heart  of  a >^ung  girl  is  frahJdy  revc^r^^ 

‘^PglpietrxVttiavros  an  nriforg^^table  in  the  m tlie  r^der; » »:»  ft  yery  charm- 

ing fr'iimnce.  The  fRCture  the  L^juisiaha  shhrtf  is  a brilliaatt  piecfe  of  Work.^^--~Bo5inh 
HeruliL  ■ -;-  •ft^'.^$K9d 


LU  KL.MAai.t;  IN  Ar  tf  lUA  By  ttAJRRIS  DICKSON 

j(V  rollicking:  nfc^»  ^dlf I by  a ^uthemer  and  a iu»^lgc\  TJitr  “Gld 

servant  of  the  old  to  Afm^: 

^’ulfr  itt  u 5?fi[ssissij>pi  cdkntei;  PetfuiH'ihe  fttnhi^j^st  of  all  l»ti  langhnhh'  adwnttrh^oli^  :ihe- ' 
eVeption  Cat'^  atan4$^  Wh't'h.raise  an^U^  the  '. 


tales  OUT  OF  COURT 


• ^ ^inrnht  ih’>  I^awynt  Tjh.th'ek=-'  stdrit^'^  of  ihc^ 

world  that  passei;v  evattty  ‘^oincd^^  The  .plots  ahtr:  so 

unusual  ^hat  grip  the  render  like  the 

li^Ttds'of -JvekiVTT^^^^  ' ^■'' , . "•  ''■.  V ■■■:•■'  . • . '•  ■ AW''$i,,75_ 


rNEOERICK  A.  STOKES  OOMRANY  ¥«.% 


443  Fourth  Atf« 


Go  gle 


THE  BOOKSHELt 


minatihg  ui  tlu?  frumpy  old 

MommA;'  i/he  grittijw  ?Tf  a Martluiab’* 
n^nl  girlish  Fiicf^  ^ ^aufi;  Of  rev* 
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83mibolism  shows  through  the  mixture  of 
irony  and  insuppressible  hope.  There  is 
goodly  measure  of  dream  stu£P  and  story 
stuff  in  the  pages  of  Momma:  and  Other  Im- 
portarU  People. 

AN  ABTIST  ADVENTURER 

Beginning  with  the  terrible  days  of  the 
commune  in  Paris,  through  fifty  years  of  the 
world’s  battles  for  many  caus^  and  on  many 
frontiers,  whenever  the  first  whispers  of  mo- 
mentous doings  drifted  London  way,  Fred- 
eric Villiers  packed  the  few  belongings  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  travel,  put  his  sketch- 
book and  pencil  where  he  could  get  at  them 
easily,  and  started  for  the  red  spot  on  the 
map.  Now,  bringing  the  tense  excitement, 
the  disappointments  and  exultations,  all  the 
crowded  adventures  and  hopes  and  fears  of 
half  a hundred  years  of  campaigning  in  the 
pages  of  Frederic  Villiers:  His  Five  Decades 
of  Adveydure,  he  gives  a unique  example  of 
Ihe  amount  of  the  world’s  scattered  experi- 
ence that  may  gather  in  the  orbit  of  one 
small,  human  life. 

Frederic  Villiers  talked  with  the  king  of 
the  Tziganes^  in  tifc  gypsy  monarch’s 
raggedy  court;  he  rode  with  a sack  of  human 
skulls  for  his  burden  along  a treacherous 
Balkan  road;  with  an  illicit  passport  as  his 
only  protection,  he  changed  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Serbians  to  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of 
a bloody  war,  and  heard  a Turkish  general 
tell  of  the  gruesome  things  he  would  do  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  London  Graphic  if 
that  author  of  disturbing  pictures  and  stories 
ever  fell  into  his  hands.  He  served  in  cam- 
paigns where  the  death  toll  among  corre*- 
spondcnts  ran  higher  than  that  in  the  ranks, 
and  made  comrades  in  strange  places,  to 
share  his  good  cheer  with  them  just  once, 
and  pass  on.  After  swimming  free  from  a 
boat  that  was  driven  on  the  rocks  by  a 
treacherous  pilot,  and  losing  all  his  belong- 
ings in  Egypt,  some  thousands  of  miles  from 
where  they  could  be  replaced,  he  learned  to 
travel  light.  The  quick  death  of  a fellow- 
correspondent,  who  went  into  skirmish  wear- 
ing a red  jacket,  taught  him  caution.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  apparently  no  amount 
of  experience,  where  strange  sights  were  to 
be  seen,  could  teach  a Frederic  Villiers,  and 
that  tiling  is  to  be  hlasL  He  stands  out  at 
the  end  of  his  amazing  story  the  same  won 
dering,  eager,  ever-curious  seeker  of  the 
elusive  fact  who  went  forth  boyishly  with 
the  telegram  ordering  him  to  his  first  assign- 
ment, still  folded  in  his  fingers. 


Journalism  remains  the  one  profession  that 
will  never  be  standardized,  the  one  gateway 
to  adventure  that  will  never  be  closed  by 
factory  chinmeys,  machinery,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  humdrum  trappings  of  civiliza- 
tion— and  no,  not  even  by  schools  of  jour- 
nalism ! Also,  it  is  about  the  one  opportunity 
left  in  a world  of  increasing  artificiality  for  a 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes.  Who  but  a 
newspaper  man,  for  instance,  would  have 
seen  this  side  of  the  life  of  Queen 
Victoria? 

“I  recall  a wedding  at  the  chapel  royal  in 
Windsor  Castle,  at  which  I was  present. 
The  German  Emperor,  with  the  ^iserin, 
and  many  foreign  princes  who  had  arrived 
from  the  Continent  specially  to  attend  the 
nuptials,  had  already  marched  to  their  re- 
spective places  in  the  chapel.  Then  there 
was  a slight  wait.  I had  seen  the  Queen  after 
her  afternoon  drive  the  day  before,  carried 
by  her  Indian  servants  from  the  carriage  up 
the  palace  steps,  evidently  crippled  with 
pain,  and  I thought  the  pause  in  the  pro- 
ceeding was  owing  to  her  decision  not  to 
attend.  But  in  this  I was  mistaken,  for  she 
turned  up  just  in  time  for  the  ceremony  and 
passed  down  the  aisle  to  the  altar  without 
assistance,  bowing  to  her  regal  guests,  the 
most  imperial  and  stately  figure  of  them  all.” 

Few  writers  of  fiction  have,  in  the  creations 
of  their  minds  so  completriy  covered  the 
range  of  personal  adventure  as  this  veteran 
war  correspondent  and  artist  in  his  sober 
tales  of  actual  happenings  afield.  For  Fred- 
eric Villiers  is  one  of  those  fortunate  men 
who  have  neither  read  nor  written  their 
romance,  but  lived  it. 

THE  SECRET  SPRINGS 

*‘What  are  the  secret  springs  of  health? 
What  are  the  roots  of  happiness?”  These 
are  the  questions  that  Harvey  O’Higgms  put 
to  his  friend.  Dr.  X,  an  eminent  diag- 
nostician. 

“His  answer,”  says  Mr.  O’Higgins,  “grew 
and  lengthened,  imtil  it  spread  itself  over  as 
many  nights  as  the  stories  that  Scheherazade 
told  the  Sultan.  It  seemed  to  me  more  in- 
teresting, too,  than  the  Arabian  tales.  It 
was  not  merely  fantastic,  incredible,  miracu- 
lous. It  was  scientific  and  convincing 
also.  It  was  a new  department  of  human 
knowledge  as  astonishing  to  me  as  the  mod- 
em wonders  of  electricity  might  be  to  a man 
of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Being  a writer  by  profession,  Mr.  O’Hig- 
gins saw  in  the  doctor’s  answer  to  his  ques- 
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tions  a story  that  the  world  ought  to  know. 
And  the  result  is  The  Secret  Springs, 

The  “Doctor  X’*  who  conducted  Mr. 
O’Higgins  on  his  journey  through  the  sub- 
liminal reaches  of  human  nature,  and  who 
for  professional  reasons  prefers  not  to  be 
identified,  is  not  entirely  a Freudian — for  one 
thing,  he  does  not  stand  with  that  scientist 
in  his  emphasis  on  sex.  He  is  convinced, 
however,  that  the  so-called  imaginary  ail- 
ments are  among  the  most  important  sub- 
jects for  doctors’  diagnosis,  that  a mental 
image  carried  over  from  childhood  can  wreck 
a marriage  as  surely  as  “incompatibility  of 
temperament,’’  and  that  almost  unbearable 
physical  pain  may  be  traced  at  times  to 
nothing  more  tangible  than  the  nonattain- 
ment of  an  ideal. 

“Doctor  X ’’  gives  an  abundance  of 
startling  stories  taken  from  his  clinical  ex- 
perience to  prove  his  theories.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  a proof  of  how, 
in  one  case,  the  sins  of  the  father  were  visited 
upon — not  the  son,  but  the  son-in-law.  It 
happened,  he  tells,  by  the  gradual  transfer- 
ence of  a woman’s  childhood  image  of  her 
father  to  her  husband,  so  that  a trivial  lapse 
in  courtesy,  which  touched  off  the  whole 
train  of  memories,  brought  about  a nervous 
explosion  entirely  unaccountable  by  the  sim- 
ple surface  facts. 

Mr.  O’Higgins  has  already  shown  himself 
a student  of  human  nature  in  tliat  remark- 
able series  of  short  stories  From  the  Life, 
The  fact-story  of  The  Secret  Springs  that  he 
tells,  now  shows  that  it  may  be  indeed  an 
adventure — though  not  necessarily  a fear- 
some one — to  follow  the  old  commandment 
to  “know  thyself.” 

THE  AMERICANIZATION  PROBLEM 

Inhis  “ Advancement  of  Learning,”  Francis 
Bacon  set  out  by  giving  the  world  a com- 
posite array  of  all  its  knowledge  in  the 
sciences,  to  build  up  a machine  that  would 
push  the  regions  of  the  unknown  always 
farther  back  on  the  borderland.  It  is  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  Baconian  magnitude 
that  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  under- 
taken now,  in  its  inquiry  into  the  problems 
of  Americanization,  the  findings  of  which 
are  to  be  given  to  America  in  a series  of  ten 
volumes. 

In  Schooling  the  Immigrant,  the  initial  vol- 
ume of  the  Americanization  Series,  Frank 
V.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Boston,  presents  the  first  formidable  array 
of  f ?.cts.  There  is  much  in  Schooling  the  Im- 


migrant that  will  be  disquieting  to  the  citizen 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Americanization 
issue  is  limited  by  newspaper  headlines  and 
the  pleasant  platitudes  of  an  occasional  pub- 
lic speaker.  That  only  one  city  in  fiv’e  has 
public  provision  for  teaching  the  foreigner; 
that  such  evening  schools  as  are  available 
are  quite  inadequate;  and  that  in  the  most 
important  part  of  our  Americanization  ma- 
chinery— the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
work — ^we  are  weakest,  are  some  of  Mr. 
Thompson’s  findings.  His  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  parochial  schools  in  this 
situation  is  sure  to  be  the  nucleus  of  contro- 
versy, but  there  are  other  conclusions,  not 
so  sweeping,  that  are  more  disquieting.  It 
is  now,  of  course,  well  known  that  of  the 
huge  draft  army  raised  for  the  nation’s  re- 
cent emergency,  24.9  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  unable  to  read  a newsp)ai>er  or  write  a 
letter  home.  How  adequate  our  present 
plans  are  for  meeting  this  situation  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  the  series  of 
which  Schooling  the  Immigrant  is  the  opening 
volume  will  come  as  a particularly  timely 
contribution. 

IS  DEMOCRACY  SUCCESSFUL? 

It  is  a stimulating  question  that  Carl 
Becker  propounds  in  his  scholarly  appraisal 
of  the  American  spirit  as  evolved  in  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  years  of  crowded  his- 
tory— The  United  States:  An  Experiment  in 
Democracy,  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
the  question  is — has  America’s  great  trial  of 
democracy  proven  itself  a success?  In  se- 
lecting the  salient  facts  to  tell  their  own 
story  and  answer  the  question.  Professor 
Becker  affords  an  unusually  vivid  panorama 
of  American  history  and  brings  us  back  to 
fundamentals  with  something  of  a start. 

We  who  have  always  taken  the  word 
democracy  as  part  of  the  very  air  w’e  breathed 
are  apt  to  be  shocked  when  it  is  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  political  analysis  and  made 
to  answer  for  itself  like  any  new  theorj'  of 
yesterday’s  upbringing.  But  the  intellectual 
journey  is  one  well  worth  making,  if  only 
because  it  affords  us  the  realization  of  why 
we  believe  as  we  do. 

Professor  Becker,  approaching  his  prob- 
lem with  the  spirit  of  impersonal  inquiry  that 
has  marked  his  work  in  the  chair  of  modem 
European  history  at  Cornell  University,  has 
succeeded  in  etching  in  some  vivid  back- 
grounds for  the  high  spots  of  American 
progress.  What  he  has  to  say  about  the 
actual  attitude  of  the  Colonists  toward  the 
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V jk  *,  it  * ^ ^ u > V v.  V ,'«.*•  .^ *)»*«  «’J ■» 

••  ■/  ctoeepfrios',... ....... ..... 

/.  frK<r^  .»u»Mprii(iji^#  iti€tt-^<mUT 

y ' O.-  fc**U  *miif  a f#.se  «rvw 

f aiikJ  kw  i»fiw>rrf  a /'»«' 

» lilff  tiPU'  mffri^  hUtiinffx  ek*i<ve 

Mkt»  ferwws  r#*  gw.  cjbl 


Your  Lust  Chance  lo  Get 

f/^EESEF 


Stamp  Acl^  llie  workings  of  universal 
.IK^lipo-d  suffrage  muler  the  Ctunij Ifjt u lion  of 
1787^  demiyermy  ^<}  IJie  imfejgrati^  laws, 
the  relation  i>etwecu  Ul^lj  and 
land*  will  t’jome  as.  a surprm^  anyone  not 
steepad  in  Uife  remoter  facts  Crf  Atuejricap 

tt>nuuetii  <Hi  "’the. 
iprf^tig  * V.  hich  acelabn 

with  the  custK^mary  ia 

WQtlAb. 

Ame^rica  hiM<  1>eeh  ealkni " 
-^^nUiiubusly  bVihhlit^  si>qirjiogica^  kettie 
mto  wluch  we  gro^ii  aoc^ostoines j la 
t)jthkbig  jy'bu  could  throw  up  matler  wltat 
number  or  variety  pf  fpfeigu  witli^ 

out  materially  modifying  the 
product;  the  end  of  the 
posed  alwajTS  to  be,llie  pure  gpl4!  of  Anien- 
i!aiuain 


A group  of  p 
inutrtfiting  JT 

rrtWMtnjinc  4fc«  bac^cj 

Vied  fy*  tbt«  rUgriw 


im  Pictures 


fotmd  c4  A.mrtlcafi  rl(i2«ruih(p,  otp^crU^UV 
>rc«tiTemry  Y»3ur,  •»<?  the  uew  «wiwt>d»  la 


■flfle  An.  Pi»  Vryd'icllons  of  Piiniiev^&hed  Work*  of  Anirpioap  A«.'  ■ 
roc  25  venrs  a halVU^Atk  of  ta.*:t.e  in  i^irtuinrk. 

For  Gifts  and  Your  Home 

OHt 'stn  arfJ“y^ittnv£  i^4tfrU‘ 

Wgamagmggiigimilgig^am^  ^rn»>^  nmti^  Oi  catifVTC'  V> 

^•jupr  AUfi*' 

Uii'Atu}  tHTtiKUKcifjCi, 

1iO.VV  >~*KArV 

CIS  ^>vs:}i  sv^i 

Vc*  tW'  oMt»  4i>< 

peki^4r»  :«>cil  ajk  {or  'tt^\^c^ 

x:h&>n{(  n.  iXiMUi^eiy' 

t-eJitings  "lb  Voinc; 

HDIIfLr^''^fs/||K^flHB|HH|^^^^B  sybo^H.  iJbt  .tcv  , ciuiv  iodot^ 

coonr^puVtl^pUiMbit.  in- 
pBt  yT^3BijtMHHiBHB&J— • co»iv>uhil>ue.'  ft'c  isoidier 


But  the  happy  results  W 
besn  due  to  Uie  disps^r^tuu  of  the  imtiugrun^^ 
among  tiie  maas  of  thiv  peupte,  to  the  relative 
excel leivce*  of  thi^  iitoidgtaui  population,  and 
to  Uie  opportumty  of  the  immigrfuit  to  live 
ilie  life  Hud  ^nijoy  the  rewanls  *jf  tlie  orfliaary 
speaking.  Utesn  favor- 
abk  conditihiis  pf availed  up  to  a pei^xf 
whiclv  may  be  roughly  p^<x!  ip  the  dctis»3e 
from  1880  to 

The  Ah  Ez^erinitni  M 

Demacr^ti  is  a hook  eaUnilaled  to  make  miy 
American  think,  wliether  M te  a dtmacjici^at 
by  Oo^hviction  of  habit. 


Splendid  Cili  itooka  for  Boys  and  Girls 


No  end  of  intere^iiag  things  a to  be 
found  among  tire  late  aiilumn  l>ooks,  both 
in  fiction  UBtl  in  other  tklds. 

I)olftUd*^  ,An  out  t'fti*4tiift  Sccrirf,  and  AUoe 
Duer  Miller's  The  Beaulty  arid  fhe  BoUh^^i, 
will  be  in  the  nhops  bi  a few  days.  Ciar^ee 
Budhigion  Krliftiid  lias  a new  aovcl  eallwl 
Ymih  ChaUenges.  \\s^  study  of  a young  ituui’s 
revrdt  agatnsL  farady,  wealth,  and  Iho jiow'cr 
which  is  to  he  his  as  head  of  a great  ia^ 
duslry.  i^ihceir  Plulip 

Curtiss:' s story^  B u^u^  A #W,  is  all  thai 
oue  eould  demaud— and  mure  ilrHii  one  iisu- 
afly  geb  in  storied  of  th^  ktudjr  fot?  it  is  a 
eUwie^tb"  ^tought,  novel 

welt  iifi  aa  exiting  seHci  uf  Thc^je 

who  have  foUmve**!  Ifie  ^eaty  closely, 

wiH  find  Beriitirdl  M*.  Banjcli'-s  The  Matriioj 
of  ihf  Reparation  Qj^d  iiponom  ic  SedivtiA  of  the 
a a new  infoimatiw  on  the 

hr^iy'^a  moAt  mp^te-rl  fdita&v,  Fic/r  as  lunid 
of  the  American  Ecurvomfc  Dekg^lion,  Air. 
Battich  •;  wiit )i  a y timrity^  md  from  an 

exact  kuowletlge  of  w'hat  took  place  in  the 
ddiberatioa?/  TniixmoRii  Beoqkc»- 


LOUIS  RHEAD’S 


IDustiateiii  Chlldreii' 


Very  beAutifriUy  prinited. 
Each  hfui  mrtny  tuil^poisc!:.  iUualratioTa  With  moW  than 
ono  Kuiidrcd  UlaatraiioDts  wid  decoititioxifl.  The  bind' 
in«»^  aw  ^imilcinn  . ; 


Tbtfte  tea  t>t>6k»  aw 


Sold  idguFar  ^ srparoi^^,  Ctofk  Chiaro.  iSTof^  $t,6Q 


Arabto)  Wight^i*  Ehlcr^ 

’■ ' t^imnenU'-  . . 

EoblniiiDh  OV»o<*  <3iuUiV«c>  Travelii 

Tom  Brpiva’aSciuK»10»yi  Hana  Andezjiea'e  ^tdr^ 
drinirfiS  f^iairy  T«le« 

Swiv*  Family  EobiUaon  l^bm  Hood 
Camb^f  Tato  frt«ni  Shakeapeare 


HARf’EU  a niiOTflEUS,  NEW  YORK 


' .*  " "viA' A<  {'  • 


Tlif  7^»'r  »f  C:hMru.'t'-(nal?nw( 
ors  £j 'Sic  Oarapt'm  Shop». 


■^T^HIS  ?v'Afoiy  dhuij^  T«v^r<i  sug; 

^ y^>V^  Viy’t^  /-fciUKHtijHL; 

pS:«  ,v?**  t i 

^fl  .ci:t  ^iOd 


l*y  hH;: 

'W  »i<-^d.v;  'M 

.rJi  v;,t*r  f Ji'^^  >;f>^--  Vl? 

r iyi*:  htxW  ■ c«>fi* 

/r  ^^M^i 

yi-  ‘)c:>f’M*,rjigt'’'  /d- iftfe'^nnTy 

<>(v1  Kvri4>iV  ^hh' 

st_Tui>i.  v^  r-  •'^wrh 

\Vvj’ti!i^>Vii  -^t  ii^nv 

hc^^>y  •';47,rJ<.d  .j^vir  .r*r  ^ I\y 

ilib  { J ; 
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Announcing 


The  Letters  of  William  James 

Scholar  • Patriot  • Man  of  Genius  * Friend 

Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James 

These  letters,  covering  the  writer’s  life  from  his  boyhood 
to  the  end,  form  a genuine  autobiography  of  one  who  may 
well  be  called  the  most  interesting  man  of  thought  ia 
America  since  Emerson.  Great  in  many  ways,  William 
James’s  genius  revealed  itself  most  naturally  in  letters. 

In  these  volumes  there  appears  the  record  of  every  phase 
of  his  life’s  activities, — and  through  them  all  runs  the 
golden  thread  of  ardent  friendship  for  which  he  had  a 
supreme  gift. 

The  letters  appear  in  two  volumes  in  both  a “Trade”  and 
a “Limited”  Edition.  The  Limited  Edition,  prepared 
for  those  who  wish  their  libraries  to  include  the  best  of 
the  best,  consists  of  650  numbered  copies  only,  printed 
on  large  paper,  with  a special  binding,  and  with  rare  illus- 
trative material  not  contained  in  the  Trade  Edition.  Both 
editions,  however,  are  fully  illustrated  and  beautifully 
manufactured. 

TRADE  EDITION,  TWO  VOLUMES,  $10.00 
LIMITED  EDITION,  TWO  VOLUMES,  $20.00 

Note:  As  the  Limited  Edition  numbers  only  650  copies  and 
is  already  largely  bespoken,  a prompt  order  is  advised. 
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Or,  W^Aat  ^X^ould  Jestcs  Do? 

By  Rev.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

THE  W^O/JLD’S  FAftfOt/S  EOOK: 


It  was  translated  from  the  English 
edition  into  nearly  twenty  different  lan- 
{^ges:  French,  German,  Italian,  Span- 
i^,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  High 
Dutdh,  Gaelic,  Japanese,  Bulgarian,, 
Welsh,  Russian,  Armenian,  Bohemian, 
Gferilt,  Hindu,  imd  Esperanto 
Every  tneimber  of  your  family  should 
read  this  wonderful  book. 

*’  Tlic  iinost  widely  rcBd  book  of  the  last  2f)d 
years  ts  'In  Hiji  Steps/  by  Dr.  Charles  Shel- 
don* editor  of  irhc  K^aldL.  It  hka 

more  than  twenty  injiib  copies*  the  larg* 
«?4t  sale  of  any  booi^  the  Bihle  ab4  ' 


The  present  editto*'  ^®® 
from  new  type  plates.  Frontisi^ecd'; 
postraittof  the  author  and  autograph. 
On*  f^aT.  /3m>,  GfolA  Bitidihg,  P.ri(x^  poilpiltJ,.  ffJ-S' 


This  is  Dr.,  Sheldon’s  hew'  txxjk  fot  this  year, 
splendid  stories  for  every  home. 

The  Good^^.  Of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom 

As  Heayrit  yiews  It  Sunrise  on  the  Mesa 

Why  The  ^hister  Re-  The  Christmas  Gift 
toai  Guests  of  Honor 

dm  Vei.  Htne,  Bfiwitiit  Prict,  petipaUi  SUt.-  Beih  inoft*  art  retemmendsd  for  gifi  purpasas. 


It  contains  seven 


THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

941  Bible  House  New 


STEWART  EDWARC)  WHITE’S 


latest  novel-— eoxnplefing,  tfie  iri  16©^  of  Caljftxrnia  iDegJi^  in  ^ ‘*Gold'’  and 

\ Gray.-©^  ’ . 

The  rose  ©iiW^v  covets  tt  penod  t^^^  lOIO  wRen  the  gray 

dawn  of  the  djfti  ISej^ripings  of  the  state*  calOut^  into  the  daWft  of 
achievcraen  t;  A^nd  >n  the  toye  story  of  Daphne-  Prahierd  and  ,Kenhet|tv  fioj*di'a^ 
daughter  of  the  old  and  a son  of  the  new  generattOh^’is  reflected  the 
growths  of  an  era.  , ;,,,  ^ Neti$1.00. 

CimiSTpPHER  SIORLE^ 

Pipefuls 

This  reikirlt?r,  wh<!,lher  am»t)cer  ot  not,  jcejlaiyj^n  Thv  »(o^- ^ 
iintj  a moiwi,  and  tho  ]>iiji^  IhI  hire  iif  a 

f^mry  io  suit  Hiy  taste  iq  Christopli^  Mo^le^  -s  upy  . and  ilne  ^ixoif^jv  (0 

bitikv  . ' ■ . i-  ■■  ' ' 


It  C,  pmCBT^ 

■The  Bmperpr-ofEJ^m^^uy-: 

of  th<d>rjEHt  ami  dsewhere,  hfl  iin^d 

w5il>  Cf iktufi  ♦ lie^  Tom^ziocv-  the  ituieif-’  e lljf 
Ifie  tiuUiOc  iu  ^Staaaltoul  Niglits*'  AV|,  jj^X^h 


M ^mGAN  GIBBON 


IlcartM^’jinntn^;  irresiHiblfi  Xan  follows  tfie  ^ A 
^mddtMTiVwmrmi^  it  the  eternaVttdwt^iire 

iir  iu  a JK'tLfiM). 


ThfC'  btjO^S  art  mfuLr  at  thx  Country'  LtfP 
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'^Hmi(£&b)u  2w^  — 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 


A compad  reterCTce  librarirof  Unes  of  dcHviTy,  use  fhts  store- 
exacl,  scholorlij  wtoiTnaHon  for  liouse  of  fads  as  ameasis  lo 

pradical  use,  This'*5’tr/?n?m©  culhire  and  success.  •, 

du//jor//^’bnswers  all  kinds  of  400,000  Words  and  Phrases  ittciwdr  : 
quesiiotis  about  words , people,  '"9  Words.  6000  niash-o- 

placcs. questions  of wliai.whi,.  lions.  2700 Pages. -^e  h,j>ett^ 

I ti  ^ I Y II  » r 15  cquivdle.T^T  to  Th^t  of  o 

hoHv  Huiiciroos  ot  thousdmis  OT  crtcijcTopedid*  Rogular  ^rsdl  friditi- 

men  nnd  women*  leaders  mall  Papov  EdiVtons.  C/ef  Thi^J&^sh 

n»iw  vs  ofdA  >uVti  sxi€>*  tos  «fc. 

O.  ^ C,  MERRLAM  GO,  Publisbers,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.,  U SJs. 
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The  roller-trip  escapemimr.  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  is  pat- 
terned after  the  escapement  of  a finely 
built  w’atch.  The  end  achieved  in  both 
cases  is  the  same — accuracy. 

This  es>ciitial  device,  in  the  timepiece*  gauges 
evefy  fraction  ot  a second  with  such  eicuciywriis 
that  ho  appreciable  variation  is  apparent  for 
many  man ths.  often  yearis  In  the  Rayal 
TvpcwTitvfy  throughout  its  long  life*  the  escape- 
ment maices  possible  the  perfect  spacing  of  clean 
p/pe  fdcc  iinpreS{>iort5— ifpeed  W"irh  s^acrihcc 

or  accuracy--' epnsamin^er  case  of  operation --4 

cjuictiy  tlowing  carriage- 

The  infinite  care  of  the  old  watchmaker  U emu- 
lated today  by  the  RovaT*  artisan.  The  ideal 
of  ufmD5.t  pcriccnon,  constantly  followed,  a U%4Vi> 
msutes  fine  workmanship,,  excellent  ^eryfee^  and 
enduring  quality, 

ROYAi  typewriter  COMPANY,  Inc, 

Royal  Typewriter  Buildiu^*  364*366  Bro»(jKvj*v*New  York 
Bra  ache*  And  Agcncic*  the  World  Over 


l^^gCJPEWR  ITE  E^ 


Co/Hp^ine^H^ 

th4>2</or*i\ 
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A hook  you  want  is  among  these — 

(spEiiaEi^BiiaiatailsifdEiiaEiigEiiaisnai^ll^EiiaEngi^ 

I 


WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 
and  ZAMIN  K1  DOST 

Son  of  Power 

The  tingling  triumphant  tale  of  a white 
man  in  India,  an  animal  trainer,  whose 
exploits  won  him  the  title  “Son  of  Power,” 
and  who  won  his  first  victory  over  him- 
self. Net,  $i.go. 


VANCE  THOMPSON 

Live  and  Be  Young 

You  should  live  to  be  140.  Science 
and  common-sense  a«ee  upon  it,  and  the 
two  are  mixed  together  in  a lively  book 
that  is  as  smilingly  sane  as  “Eat  and 
Grow  Thin.”  Net, 

CLARA  M.  BARRUS,  M.  D. 

John  Burroughs — Boy 
and  Man 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  great 
naturalist,  who,  in  his  own  life  time, 
mtnessed  the  growth  of  the  county  from 
its  pioneer  days,  and  was  the  friend  of 
the  great  men  of  each  generation. 

Net, 

FRANK  ALVA  PARSONS 

The  Psychology  of  Dress — 

Life  Expressed  in  Clothes 

By  the  author  of  “Interior  Decora- 
tion.” A book  that  is  sure  to  please  the 


woman  of  ideas;  the  dress  designer,  ama- 
teur and  professional;  any  one  interested 
in  historic  costumes;  or  the  mere  man 
interested  in  human  kind  and  its  foible. 
Net,  ^5.00. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  SIMS, 
in  collaboration  with 
BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

The  Victory  at  Sea 

Admiral  Sims*  own  story  of  America’s 
part  in  winning  the  war  on  the  sea.  A 
surpassing-  blend  of  history,  and  the  ro- 
mance that  attends  great  men  and  great 
events.  Net,  $$.00. 


WILLIAM  ALLISON 

The  Turnstile  of 
Night 

TTie  reputation  made  for  the  author  by 
“A  Secret  of  the  Sea”  will  be  strength- 
ened by  this  new  mystery  story,  a tale 
with  characters  from  opposite  ranlcs  of 
society,  and  scenes  in  two  continents. 


lew. 

Net,  $i.go. 


DANA  GATLIN 

Missy 

A ^bookful  of  the  delightfully  prepos- 
terous pretences  and  adventures  of  a girl 
who  lived  sixty-one  minutes  an  hour. 
Dana  Gatlin  has  created  in  Missy — short 
for  Melissa  Merrain — a girl  counterpart 
of  the  eternal  Penrod.  Net,  $i.go. 


Eii3EiaEnai5iig)l5iidl5iigil5iiaiaiain^  aEnaisiniiisiiailspEiMl^lsPiiil!^ 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  America. 
Connected  with  Charles  Frohman*s 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies.  For 
information,  apply  to  Secretary 

Room  147,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL  POR  GIRLS 

ColleM  PreDaratoiT. 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve  in  each  class. 

Pirtproof  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 

160-162  West  74th  Street.  N.  Y. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL 

MISS  FOSTER’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils. 

52  East  72nd  Street.  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  MOTIVE  SCHOOL 

A co^ucational  Day  School  including  all  grades  and  High  School. 
Courses  include  French,  Music,  Gymnasium  and  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Outdoor  clubs  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Bertha  M.  Bentley,  Principal, 

526  West  114th  Street.  N.  Y. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Miss  McClellan  and  Miss  Williams'  School.) 

A School  where  giils  may  learn  to  speak  fluent  French  and  at 
the  same  time  have  New  York  advantages.  All  FreiKJi  work. 
Boarding  and  Day  pupils. 

X7  East  86th  Street.  N.  Y. 

THE  DEVERELL  SCHOOL 

Boarding  and  day  school. 

A French  school  for  girls  removed  from  0 Rue  de  Chaillot 
(next  to  the  American  Embassy^  Paris,  France,  on  account  of  the 
war.  All  subjects  in  French.  Parisian  French  instructors. 

57  East  74th  Street.  N.  Y. 


MISS  SPENCE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 


26.  28,  30  West  ssth  Street.  N.  Y. 

THE  SCOVILLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Country-like  space,  air,  sunlight  and  outdoor  sports.  Individual 
care  and  privileges.  SrxKrial  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  Interior 
Decoration.  Dramatic  Expression,  Languages.  Full  preparatory 
and  advanced  studies  meeting  present  demands. 

Miss  Rosa  B.  Chisman,  Principal, 

2042  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


MADAME  SKERTEN'S  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

Madame  Skerten  of  3 Avenue  du  Frocad6ro,  Paris,  has  opened 
her  French  School  for  Girls  in  New  York. 

Personal  Supervision. 

Resident  and  day  pupils. 

XI  and  X5  East  92nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

L'ECOLE  FRANCAISE 

A French  School  for  American  Girls.  Removed  from  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  References  by  permission:  Their  Excellencies, 
Madame  Jules  Jusserand,  French  Embassy,  Washington:  Madame 
Barr^re,  French  Embassy;  Lady  Rodd,  British  Embassy;  Mrs. 
Nelson  Page.  American  Embassy  at  Rome. 

Madame  J.  A.  Rieffel  (dip16m^  de  I’Universit^  de  France),  Prin. 

12  E.  95th  St.  (overlooking  Central  Park),  N.  Y. 


THE  RAYSON  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Home  and  D^  Departments.  College  Preparatory,  (General  and 
Post  Graduate  Courses.  Outdoor  sports. 


Miss  Clara  I.  Colburne,  A.B., 

Miss  Martha  K.  Humphrey,  A-M.,  f F^nclpals. 

164,  166,  168  West  7Sth  Street,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

(Chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 

Daily  Classes — Reading.  Public  Speaking.  Drama.  Personal 
Cultural  Courses.  Saturday  Classes  for  Teachers,  High  School  and 
College  studenu.  Defecuve  Speech  Cured.  Interpretive  Danc- 
ing. Catalogue. 

Y.  M.  C.  a.  Building.  3x8  W.  S7th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  GARDNER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A thorough  school  with  delightful  home  life.  Fireproof  building. 
College  preparatory,  academic,  secretarial  and  elective  courses. 
Music,  riding,  swimming,  tennis,  rhythmic  dancing. 

63rd  year. 

Miss  Eltingb  and  Miss  Masland,  Principals, 

XX  E^  5i8t  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  BROWNSON  SCHOOL 

Private  School  for  Catholic  Girls. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  French  the  language  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Atwood  Violett, 

22-24  East  91st  Street.  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch,  Director.  Provides  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and 
equipped  to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address 

Secretary.  X20  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

A PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection  from  amemg 
the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  issue,  feel  perfecUy  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 
School  Information  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine, 

Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  (oontiniied) 


Miss  C.  B.  Mason’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper  School  for  girU  13 
to  as:  Lower  School  for  girls  7 to  13.  ‘ Ail  departments.  Vocailon- 
^ training  emphasized  in  Summer  School.  Preparation  for  lead- 
ing  colleges.  For  circular,  address 

>4i8s  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M., 

Lock  Box  706,  *•  The  Castle,”  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ST.  PAUL’S 

A Boarding  School  for  Boys. 

40  Minutes  from  New  York. 

For  catalog,  address 

Walter  R.  Marsh,  Headmaster. 

160  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  Girls,  sand  year.  Academic  and  economic  courses. 
Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.  For  Brochure,  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 

Martha  J.  Naramore  Associate  Principal. 

Box  IX  H,  OssmiNG-ON-HuosoN,  N.  Y. 


WALLCOURT 

Miss  Goldsmith's  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatoiy  and 
meral  course  including  secretarial  work  and  Spanish.  Home 
Economics.  Dramatics.  Music.  Supervised  athletics,  eighteen  acres. 
Boathouse,  gift  of  alumne.  Address 
Registrar, 

Aurora-oN'Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ST.  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses  in  Upper  School, 
Lower  &hool  for  younger  girls.  Special  rates  to  daughters  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers.  Summer  Home  for  girls  remaining 
through  year. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

37th  year.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advcnced 
work  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Business  Course,  Gymnas- 
tics and  out-door  sports. 

Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B.,  Principal, 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  coimection  with  Emma 
Willard  School.  A School  ^ FroaUol  Arts,  Secretarial  Work. 
Household  Economics  and  industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  De- 
grees. Address 
Secretary, 

RusseU  Sage  College.  Troy.  N.  Y. 


IRVING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

as  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  "Irving”  coun- 
try. 84th  year.  29  years  under  present  Headmaster.  New  site 
and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Individual  instruction.  Athletic  held.  Shimming  Pool.  Gymnasium. 
J.  M.  Furman,  A.M..  Headmaster. 

Box  900,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  Scliool  for  Boys.  Individual  attention. 
Small  classes.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Well-known  school  crew. 
Enrollment  125.  Summer  session.  Catalog. 

A.  M.  Drummond,  M.A..  Director, 

Box  loS.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


REPTON  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

A boarding  and  day  school  for  boys  from  6 to  14  years  which 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  College  Prepar- 
atory School.  Individual  development,  educationally  and  physi- 
cally. Write  for  booklet. 

Box  H,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOLS 

For  over  one  hundred  years  a refined  school  home  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Practical  military  training  with  held  work.  College  and 
business  preparation.  Physical  training  and  athletic  sports. 
Address 

Charles  Frederick  Brusie, 

P.  O.  Box  502,  Ossininc-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MOHEGAN  LAKE  SCHOOL 

(Military)  Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical  School  or 
Business,  with  certiheate  privileges.  Average  number  of  pupils  to 
a class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan  Lake.  Physical  train- 
ing and  Athletics  under  professional  direction. 

A.  E.  Linder,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Box  59.  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROPER  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

for  your  children  is  perhaps  the  most  imiwrtant  choice  you  have  to 
make.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a selection  from  among  the 
large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  issue,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  stating  the  kind  of 
school  wanted,  the  locality  preferred*  and  the  age  of  the  student 
for  whom  assistance  is  requested. 

School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Macaunk, 

Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 


MONTEMARE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Adirondacks.  Spring  and  Fall  Term.  Florida.  Mid- Winter  Term. 
Outdooi  life  eveiy  day.  Horseback  tiding,  sports.  College  pre- 
paratory, academic,  occupational  courses.  Entrance  at  any  time. 
Anna  A.  Ryan,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 

Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL 

For  girls. 

Formerly  at  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  now  on  Otsego  Lake,  Coop- 
erstown.  New  York, 

For  catalog  and  views,  address 
Mrs.  Russell  Houghton, 

Box  14,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  OF  SAINT  MARY 

A School  for  Girls,  19  miles  from  New  York. 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Music.  Art  and  Domestic  Science. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Miriam  A.  Bytel,  Principal, 

Box  H,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


DREW  SEMINARY 

The  Carmel  School  for  Girls  on  Lake  Gleneida,  Carmel.  N.  Y. 
40  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  600  feet  elevation.  Homelike  atmos- 
phere. General  and  special  courses.  Athletics.  55th  year. 
Catalog. 

Clarence  Paul  McClelland.  President. 

Box  719,  Carmel.  N.  Y. 


OAKSMERE 


Mrs.  Merrill's  School  for  Girls. 


Orienta  Point.  Mamaronsce-on-The-Sound.  N.  Y. 


MRS.  DOW’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  illustrated  ciiciilar  “ B.”  apply  to 
Mrs.  Dow's  School. 

Briarclifp  Manor.  N.  Y. 


“MARYMOUNT” 

College  and  School  for  Women.  Superb  location.  40  minutes 
from  New  York  City.  Four  years  College  course  leading  to  degrees. 
Two  years  finishing  Course  for  High  School  graduates.  .Academic, 
Pre-Academic  Courses.  Separate  College  buildings.  Music,  Art. 
Elocution.  Gymnasium,  Athletic  fields,  s tennis  courts,  horseback 
riding.  Chaperonage  to  Concerts,  etc.  W-rite  for  Catalogue  to 
The  Reverend  Mother.  Tarrytow'n-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  MANOR 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Non-sectarian  boarding  school  for 
girls  opened  Oct,  6th  on  site  now  occupied  by  Knox  School.  Lib- 
eral Arts,  College  Preparatory,  Post-graduate.  Secretarial,  Home- 
making.  Primary,  Intermediate.  Outdoor  life.  Address 
Eugene  H.  Lehman,  Box  H,  216  W.  looth  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  N.  Y, 
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NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Cornw»ll-<»n-Hudson.  N.  Y« 

INFANTRY  CADET  BAND  MODERATE  EXPENSES 

CAVALRY  (Special  Rates  to  cood  Musidana)  ] FIREPR(X>F  BUILDINCS 

Far  catalogue  write  to  the  Commandant 

The  Largest  Military  Preparatory  ScKool  in  the  East 


STAMFORD  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Thorough  scholastic  and  military  training  fostering  the  intel> 
lectual.  physical  and  moral  needs  of  developing  boys.  Persons] 
instruction.  Small  classes.  Manly  sports  encouraged.  Exten- 
sive equipment.  Ideally  located  at  Ossining  overlooking  the 
Hudson. 

Walter  D.  Gbrkbn,  A.M.,  Principal.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


A MILITARY  ACADEMY 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection  from  amoog 
the  l^ge  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  issue,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  giving  full  particiilars. 
School  Information  Bureau.  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Franklin  Square  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  Courses.  College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.  Art.  Horae  Economics.  Secretarial  coone.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  country  sports. 

Miss  Miriam  Sewall  Converse.  Principal, 

Providence.  R.  1. 


Memorial  Hoapital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Oneral  Hospital — 85  beds.  14  acres.  Beautiful  Nurses'  Home. 
One  hour's  ride  from  Boston.  Accredited  school  with  expierieciced 
instructors.  One  year  High  School  minimum  educational  reqnize- 
ment.  For  circular,  write 

Nblub  M.  Selby.  R.N.,  Superintendent, 

[Pawtucket.  R.  L 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON  SEMINARY 

In  the  foothills  of  the  W'hite  Mountains.  For  young  men  and 
women.  Preparation  for  college  and  business.  Courses  for  High 
&hool  graduates.  Home  economics.  Christian  Influence,  xo 
buildings.  New  as-acre  athletic  held.  Lower  school  for  young 
boys.  Endowment  permits  moderate  cost. 

George  L.  Plimpton.  Principal,  22  School  St.,  Tilton.  N.  H. 


A SCHOOL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at  your 
command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may  require  in  selectrag 
the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands.  Address 
School  Information  Bureau,  Harper’s  Magaztnr. 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V'. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Has  grown  forty-flve  years  and  is  still  under  the  active  direction 
of  its  founder. 

Entering  age  nine  to  thirteen.  Izooo. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal. 

Gerald  B.  Curtis.  Assistant  Principal. 

Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A school  for  boys  under  15. 

Yearly  rate  Ixzoo. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schuttb,  M»A..  Headmaster. 

Cornwall,  Conn. 

MILFORD 

A College  Preparatory  School. 

Formerly  The  Rosenbaum  School. 

The  needs  of  each  boy  are  analysed  and  met.  Small  classes 
Individual  instruction.  Country  life.  Booklet. 

Samuel  B.  Rosenbaum,  Principal. 

Milford,  Conn. 

SOUTHFIELD  POINT  HALL 

A school  for  girls. 

Beautifully  located  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Intermediate.  General  and  Ccdlege  Preparatory  courses.  Music. 
Gymnastics,  Athletics  and  Sports.  Near  New  York.  Adaress 
Jessie  Callam  Gray.  B.A.,  Principal. 

Stamford.  Conn. 

WYKEHAM  RISE 

A Country  School  for  Girls. 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  Principal. 

Mabel  E.  Bowman.  A.B..  Vice-Principal.  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Washincton.  Conn. 

ROXBURY 

A School  for  the  Individual 

Roxbury  teaches  in  small  classes — 2 to  5. 
Large,  highly  paid,  expert  faculty  — one 
master  to  each  five  boys.  Few  failures. 
There  are  no  forms.  Careful  physical  and 
psychological  examinations  by  well  known 
experts.  Limited  to  85  boys.  Boys  may  order 
w/wn  tacancies  occur. 

THE  GATEWAY 

A School  for  Girls.  Four  buildings.  Athletic  field.  Horseback 
riding.  Domestic  Arts.  College  preparatory,  general  and  special 
courses  which  include  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Mias  Alice  E.  Reynolds.  Principal. 

St.  Ronan  Terrace.  New  Haven.  Coon. 

Roxbury  School,  Inc. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  A.B.,  Headmaster 

MISS  HOWE  AND  MISS  MAROT’S  SCHOOL 

The  school  is  designed  to  train  carefully  a limited  number  of 
girls. 

College  preparation. 

Advanc^  courses. 

Special  attention  to  outdoor  life. 

MARY  Louise  Marot,  PrindpaL  'Thompson,  Conn. 
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M ARCAeUT  K.  UftSKtaLiNGBJt  A^WM(VaAitl4f)  l 
V^lDA  (finxitli)  , f 

KoRtffAijc;  Cona. . 


GLEN  EDEN 

T>rvafi»i  Mhj  M»rtiii  T.nfv^a^nd"tbaflirrtiwE«cfc«fei^<w^*^-^’ 

sch^l juri^  ^^><1  Bfad**»atR3v  Ac^nidini^.g^Jlege  prtjjskTauxry.  Will  jShtid)* 
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<?«nt  WhUus:?  ot  iNurtiU:;  i ^ »«:*..  hjHVmljiuCca 

frnint Wth  Avi?,^  N.  Y-  .Miitnl>er»hip  liAtio..  t^ur  binjftlpt. 

SECiTFtAXv  of  G4eu  Ed«?».  - ^^TAwro*T^»  Cohij. 


£iy  CoMrty  Cr4^rlwich»  Connecticut 

In  the  coMmfi',  onie  hour  from 
Mew  Yprlc  Otyv: 
acres,  rnsi^^  e^45i|wien^  Col- 
lege Preparatorjjr;  Ce^  Sec- 
r etar fa)  anti  Postr  C cad 
Courses;  I^usic.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
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SAWt  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL 
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;MASSACHUSETTS' 


LASEtL  SEMINARY 
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POWDER  JPGINT  SCHOOL 
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WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY^^^^ 
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WORCEStER  ACADEMY 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY  . 
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RCX^ERS  HALL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Country  sports. 

Gymnasium  find  swimming  tool. 

For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons.  B.A..  Prlndp^, 

Lowbu.,  Mass.  (38  minutes  from  Boston.) 


MISS  HALL’S  SCHOCH. 


PlTTSSlRllD,  Mass. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877. 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


SEA  PINES  SCHOOL 

For  Grammar  and  High  School  Students.  Three  terms,  fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Mid-winter  vacation.  Training  for  self- 
discovery,  self-direction,  responsibility,  and  initiative.  All  branches 
of  instruction. 

Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Miss  Addis  Bickford,  Directors. 

Box  A,  Brewster,  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

A Cdlege  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston. 
46  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  5 Buildings.  Gym- 
nasium. 


MissCONANT, 

Miss  Bigelow,  (Principal 


IS  Highland  St..  Natick,  Mass. 

HOWARD  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS 

as  miles  from  Boston.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Household  economics.  Strong  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  Military  drill.  Horseback  riding.  Ail  sports.  Upper  and 
lower  school,  so  pupils. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall.  Principals. 

12  Howard  Street.  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

3 acres  for  sports. 

College.  Generat,  Special,  and  Housecraft  Courses. 

iOHN  MacDufpie,  Ph.D.,  { 

Irs.  MacDuffie.  A.B..  JP™>cipal«. 

Sprincpield,  Mass. 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics. 

Household  Arts.  College  and  general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed. 

Write  for  booklet. 

West  Newton.  Mass. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  courses. 

We  educate  for  Character  and  Social  Efficiency. 

FilUng  the  Girl  for  whaS  she  is  fii- 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools  26th  Year. 

Mrs.  Annie  Brackett  Rl^ell,  Principal. 

5 Main  St.,  Merrimac.  Maas 


MISS  CAPEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

For  many  years  known  as  "The  Burnham  School." 
45th  year  opens  September,  1021. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Bessie  F.  Gill,  or 
Miss  L.  Capen, 


THE  SARGENT  SCHOOL 

For  Physical  Education. 

Established  x88i. 

Address  for  booklet. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent, 


Northampton.  Ma 


Cambridge,  Ma 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Correspondence  Courses). 

Course  A — Professional  Training  Course. 

Course  B — Domestic  Course. 

Enrollment  limited. 

Write  for  prospectus. 

P.  O.  Box  143.  Boston  (17).  Mass. 

ELM  HILL 

A Private  Home  and  School  for  Defident  Children  and  Youth, 
Skillful  care.  Invigorating  air  Health,  happiness,  efficiency. 
72nd  year.  Address 
George  A.'Brown,  M.D., 

G.  Percy  Brown,  M.D.,  Barre,  Mass. 


A NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection  from  among 
the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  issue,  feci  perfectly  free 
to  write  for  information  and  suggestions,  gi\dng  full  particulars, 
Schod  Information  Bureau,  Habper's  Magasns, 

Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 


ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Rate  I1.200. 

Fall  term  opens  September  29th. 
Emphasises  health,  happineas,  achievement. 
Catalog  on  request. 


Farmington,  Me. 


The  Wildwood 
$ Winter  School 


On  a 200*  acre  Farm 

{JOSO  feet  above  sea  level) 

8«pt«m1>«r  18  Jane  18 

Promises  unexcelled  development  in  health  for 
normal  boys.  Home  life  wnth  trustworthy  people. 
Home  care  of  habits,  morals  and  manners.  Simple 
duties.  Camping  Trips.  Intensive  teaching  by 
experienced  tutors.  Limited  enrollment — one  teach- 
er to  3 boys.  Address  for  full  details 

8UBINER  B.  HOOPER.  BJL,  (H«r?ard  1888)  Dir. 


In  the  homes  where  children 
are  given  the  broadest  oppor- 
tunities,  their  schooling  is  an 
aU-yeartound  subject  of  interest. 
A very  distinct  and  cumula- 
tive advantage  accrues  to  the 
schools  that  maintain  the  policy 
of  att-year-round  advertising  in 
the  Educational  Directory  of 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 
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NEW  JERSEY 


PEDDIE 

For  the  all-around  education  of  manly  boys. 

Athletic  sports.  6o-acre  campus. 

Prepares  tor  college  and  business  life.  Moderate  rates. 
Lower  School  for  toys  from  ii  to  14. 

Roger  W.  Swbtland,  Headmaster, 

Box  zi-B,  Higbtstown.  N.  J. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address 
J.  R.  Campbell,  M.A., 

Box  M,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


NEWTON  ACADEMY 

A mlliury  country  school  for  50  toys.  Ages  10  to  16  preferred.  2 
hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Beautiful,  high,  healthful  location.  1.000  feet 
elevation.  Thorough  preparation.  Home  care.  Individual  attention. 
Discipline  kind  but  hrm.  Horses  and  ponies  for  toys’  use.  Gymna- 
sium. All  sports.  Moderate  rates.  Catalog.  Summer  Ses^n. 

Philip  S.  Wilson,  A.M.,  Principal.  Box  A,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WENONAH  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Prepares  for  college  or  business. 
U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed.  Special  School  for  Juniors,  Catalog. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lorence.  President. 

Major  Clayton  A.  Snyder.  Supt. 

Box  400,  Wbnonab,  N.  j. 


BLAIR  ACADEMY 

Liberally  endowed  school,  for  toys  qualified  to  make  use  of  un- 
usual opportunities.  General  education  and  preparation  for 
college  or  technical  school. 

John  C.  Sbarpe,  LL.D..  Headmaster. 

Box  I.  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

An  efficient  school  at  moderate  cost.  75  minutes  from  N.  Y..  50 
from  Phila.  Prepares  for  College,  Technical  Schools  or  Business. 
Gymnasium.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pool,  all  athletics.  Jun- 
ior school  with  home  care  for  toys  9 to  13*  Moderate  rates. 
Frank  MacDaniel,  D.D..  Headmaster. 

Box  40.  Pennington,  N.  J. 


MISS  BEARD’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory, 
special  courses.  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Super- 
vised physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Catalog  on  request. 
Address 

Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard,  Orange.  N.  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  36th  year.  For  cata- 
logue. address 

Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Principal  and  Commandant, 

Drawer  C 6,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

For  90  select  young  boys,  lust  enough  of  the  Military  training 
to  inculcate  habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness  and 
self-reliance.  Study  and  play  carefully  supervised.  One  teacher 
to  xo  toys.  “The  school  with  the  personal  touch." 

Major  Charles  M.  Duncan, 

Box  N6.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


ROOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Prepetuates  the  vigorous  ideals  and  robust  Americanism  of 
Theodote  Roosevelt. 

Strong  outdoor  life:  progressive  curriculum. 

Fils  hoys  for  leader shtp. 

Unusual  advisory  board.  Write  for  Catalog. 

West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


A SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at  your 
command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may  require  in  selecting 
the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands.  Address 
School  Information  Bureau,  Harper’s  Magazine, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A girls’  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.  47th  year. 
S modem  buildings;  50  acres;  1400,000  equipment:  athletics, 
swimming  po<iI.  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress.  Collem  pre- 
paratory certificates.  General  and  special  courses.  Catsuog  ca 
request. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Pres.,  Box  30,  Hackettstown,  N,  J, 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  VINELAND,  N,  J. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  not  developed  normal- 
ly. Home  spirit.  School  shops,  farm.  Department  of  child  study. 
Twenty-five  buildings.  Address 
E.  R.  Johnstone,  Director, 

Box  400,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

A Home  School  for  Mentally  Subnormal  Children. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Winter  home  near  Philadelphia.  Summer  home  on  Maine  coast. 
Equipment  unsurpassed.  Circular.  Address 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D., 

J.  C.  Cooley,  Box  141,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


KENT  PLACE 

A Country  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  ) 

Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman,  f Pnncipals. 

Summit,  N.  J.  20  miles  from  N.  Y. 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Pref^res  for  ail  leading  colleges.  Limitto  number  of 
pupils.  Spacious  grounds.  Subuman  to  New  York.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis,  riding.  Address 
Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals, 

Box  603,  ENGI.BWOOD.  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACERWOOD  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Educates  children  who  are  normal  in  social  life,  but  require 
individual  Instruction  in  lessons.  Kindergarten  through  High 
School.  Vocational  training  in  farming  and  domestic  science. 
Athletics.  Music.  Camp  in  summer.  Near  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Devereux, 

Box  3.  Devon,  Pa. 


Devereux  Manor  For  Backward  Children 
An  exclusive  country  home  and  school  to  meet  every  need  of 
children  seriously  handicapped  by  mental  and  phyeierd  limita- 
tions. 35  acres  of  lawn  and  woodland.  Specially  qualified  medical 
and  teaching  staff.  18  miles  fronr  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Helena  T.  Devereux, 

Box  30,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


THE  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL 

A select  school  and  sanatorium  combined  for  the  treatment,  instruc- 
tion  and  personal  care  of  toys  suffering  from  all  forms  of  nervousness; 
paralysis,  spinal  affections,  and  all  defects  of  speech.  Unusual  advan- 
tages for  deaf  children.  Scientific  training.  The  only  school  of  its 
kind.  Highest  endorsements.  Booklet. 

Claudia  M.  Redd,  Principal,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


BYRON  W.  KINGS  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

Elocution  and  Speech  Arts. 

Courses  for  Teachers,  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Work. 
Speech  defects,  loss  of  Voice,  positi\*ely  cured. 

Largest  School  of  Speech  Axis  in  America. 

Send  for  prospectus. 

Mt.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women 

(Est.  1844).  Highest  grade  instruction  in  art  and  design.  All 
branches  ot  Art  study  possessing  business  value.  Graduates  in 
demand  at  good  salaries.  Grammar  and  High  School  pupils  ac- 
cepted. Booklets.  Address: 

Secretary, 

Box  13,  Broad  and  Master  Streets.  Phtladblphia,  Pa. 


THE  STEWART  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Devoted  to  care  and  training  of  backward  children.  Ideal  sub- 
urban home  life.  Tender  care.  Our  motto,  " Happiness  First." 
Best  dietary.  Individual  instruction  in  academic  branches,  domes- 
tic arts,  wood  work,  weaving,  gardening,  gymnasium. 

Luella  a.  Stewart,  Principal. 

Box  26,  Colmar,  Pa.  24  miles  from  Phila. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 

Trains  for  leadership.  Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Commerce  and  Finance.  Premratory  Scho<rf  for 
boys  of  12  and  upward.  Infantry.  Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Aviation. 
Unusual  facilities  for  sports.  Immediate  application  necessary. 
CoL  Charles  E.  Hyatt. 

Box  150.  Chester.  Pa. 

NAZARETH  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

bounded  1743.  A Military  academy  for  Boys.  CoUen  prepara* 
cory  and  business  courses.  Senior.  Intermediate  and  Junior  De- 
partments. Vigorous  athletic  and  military  life.  Address 
The  Rev.  A.  D.  Thaelbr.  D.D..  Princi^. 

Box  30.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Offers  a thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  for  college 
or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities. 
Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium.  Equipment  modern.  Write 
for  catalog.  Address  William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 

Box  xoz,  Mbrcersburc,  Pa. 

ST.  LUKE’S  SCHOOL 

The  beautiful  and  healthful  location,  extensive  grounds,  homelike 
buildings,  patronage,  expert  mental  and  physical  instruction,  high 
moral  Influence,  make  an  unusual  appeal  to  parents  and  ambitious 
boys.  College  or  business  preparation.  Booklet  on  request, 
Charles  Henry  Stroitt,  .A.M.,  Headmaster. 

Wayne  (Main  Line  oi  P.R.R.),  Pa. 

KISKIMINETAS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  for  college  or  technical  schools.  High,  healthful  loca- 
tion. Faculty  of  experts.  Individual  attention  through  Precep- 
torial System.  Ail  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  under  competent 
instructors.  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Address 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Presulent, 

Box  8x2,  Saltsburc,  Pa. 

SWARTHMORE  PREPARATORY 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  life  work. 

Small  classes. 

Junior  Department. 

For  catalog,  address 
W.  P.  Tomlinson,  M.A., 

Box  A.  SWARTBMORE,  Pa. 

PERKIOMEN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

College  Preparatory.  Music,  Oratory.  Business.  Agriculture. 
All  athletics.  2o  acre  campus.  Scholarships.  Development  of 
Character  and  Training  for  Service  our  aim.  Junior  School  for 
younger  boys  in  separate  cottage.  Catalog. 

Oscar  S.  Kriebel.  D.D.,  Box  xoS,  Pennsburg.  Pa. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  with  Separate  Dormitory  Buildings.  College 
Preparatory,  also  Manual  Training  and  Citizenship  courses.  227 
acres  on  Neshaminy  Creek.  Athletics.  Friends'  management. 

G.  A.  Walton,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Box  254,  George  School,  Pa. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a vision.  College 
preparation.  Business.  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  a^ 
.^iencc.  Military  training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.  76th 
year.  Endowed.  Catalog. 

L.  L.  Sprague,  D.D..  President, 

fCXNGSTON,  Pa. 

THE  SHIPLEY  SCHOOL 

Prerwratory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Special  educational  and 
ial  opix)rtunitics  of  situation  opposite  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
('r)llcge  Prci>aratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Supervised  athletics. 
Well  equipix'd  gymnasium. 

Alice  G.  HOW'LAND,  1 

Eleanor  O.  Brownell,  S * rincipais,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

HARCUM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Thorf)ugh  college  p.eparation;  or  exceptional  opportunities  for 
six  eial  study.  Miiaic  and  art  instruction  by  noted  artists.  New 
stone  buildings,  large  grounds,  sunny  rooms,  home  life,  athletics, 
riding.  Catalog. 

Mrs  Edith  Hatcher  Harcum,  B.L,,  (Pupil  of  Leschetizky) 
Head  of  the  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


THE  COWLES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  suburbs.  City  advantages  8 miles  away.  College  Preparatory. 
General,  Music.  Art.  Primary  through  High  SchooL  Riding. 
Small  Classes.  Separate  house  for  younger  girls. 

Ouvsa  Denton,  Visiting  Director,  Piano  Dept. 

Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.B..  Head  of  School.  ( 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HIGHLAND  HALL 

A school  for  girls,  in  residentia.  town  x.ooo  feet  above  sea  level 
on  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

College  Preparatory,  General  and  Post  Graduate  Courses. 
Miss  EU.EN  C.  Ksatbs,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Hollioaysburg.  Pa. 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

Trains  youn^  women  to  take  a worthy  place  in  life.  Beautiful, 
healthful  location.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory.  Music, 
Alt,  Domestic  Science,  Business.  Post-graduate  work.  Separate 
Junior  Department.  Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel.  Principal. 

Box  101,  Lztttz,  Pa.  (Jfear  LanuuUr.) 

THE  MARY  LYON  SCH<X)L 

A country  school  in  a college  town.  College  preparatory. 
Wlldcliff — The  Graduate  School.  Seven  Gables — ^Tl»c  Junior 
school  for  girls  xz  to  14.  Hiilcrest — for  little  folks  6 to  xx.  Each 
has  separate  complete  equipment.  Indicate  catalog  required. 
Address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist,  Prins.,  Box  xsos.  Swarthmorb,  Pa. 

MISS  SAYWARD’S  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.  Suburb  of  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory  and 
secretarial  courses.  Music.  Domestic  Science.  Physical  training, 
outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding,  swimming.  Develops  character, 
mind  and  body.  Write 

Miss  Janet  Sayward,  Principal.  Dept.  H,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A Country  School  for  Girls. 

Elizabeth  Fobeest  Johnson.  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 

. Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

MISS  MILLS  SCHOOL 

First  Out-bf-door  School — Girls  6 to  16  years.  High  scholastic 
standing.  Ten  acres  of  woodland,  athletic  fields,  gardens,  brook. 
Riding,  all  sports.  Individual  care.  Delightful  family  liie.  Sleeping 
swrehes.  French  emphasized.  Alberto  Jon  As,  Supervisor  of  Piano. 
Ellen  Stanney  Mills.  Head  of  the  School. 

*'  Cresheim."  Box  H,  Mount  Airy,  Phixadelphia.  Pa. 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL 

63rd  Year.  Oldest  School  for  Girls  in  Philadelphia.  Develop- 
ment of  well-poised  personality,  thorough  intellectual,  moral,  social, 
physical  training.  Courses:  High  School  Graduate;  Home-making; 
College  Preparatory;  Special;  All  out-door  sports. 

Misa  Edna  Johnston,  A.B..  Principal. 

Box  D.  Germantown,  Phhaobiphia. 

BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

A select  school  for  girls.  Convenient  to  New  York  and  PfiBa- 
delphia.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Two  years  finish- 
ing course  for  high  school  graduates.  Secretarial  work.  Individual 
attention.  New'  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Junior  Depart- 
ment. 

Claude  N.  Wyant,  Principal.  Box  235.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


BEECHWOOD  SCHOOL  (Inc.) 

For  Young  Women.  A Cultural  and  Practical  School.  Fits 
for  any  vocation.  Preparatory;  College  Departments;  Conserx'a- 
tory  of  Music;  Art,  Oratory,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secre- 
taryship. Gymnastics,  Normal  Kindergarten.  Swimming-pool. 
Large  new  gymnasium. 

M.  H.  Rbaser.  Ph.D.,  President,  Box  405,  Jbneintown,  Pa. 


DEVON  MANOR 

In  Valley  Forge  region.  16  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

College  Preparatory. 

Vocational  work.  Domestic  Arts,  Secretarial,  Social  Service,  Art, 
Music. 

Mrs.  Langdon  Casein,  Principal. 

Box  901,  Devon  Manor,  Devon.  Pa. 
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ALABAMA 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  SEMINARY 

for  Youn*  Women.  ^ , . 

Two  years*  Course  for  High  School  Graduates.  Normal  and 
General  courses  in  Domestic  Science.  Secretarial  branches.  Music, 
French.  Spanish.  Outdoor  sports. 

Edward  W.  Thompson,  Principal. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


MISS  MADEIRA’S  SCHOOL 


A resident  and  day  school  for  Girls. 


Lucy  Madbira  Wing.  A.B.,  Head  Mistress. 

(Mrs.  David  L.  Wing) 

X330  xpth  St.,  Washington, 


D.  C. 


COLONIAL  SCHOOL 

for  girls.  Boarding  and  day  High  School  and  College  courses.  Music. 
Art,  Expression,  ^cretarial.  Athletics.  Outdoor  sports.  Modem 
buildings.  Beautiful  location  in  National  Capital.  Inaugural  year. 
Well  ordered  home  and  social  life.  References  required.  Catalog. 
Address  Charlotte  Crittenden  Everett,  Principal, 

IS37  Eighteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


national  park  seminary 

For  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  Extension  courses  of 
two  years’  collegiate  work  above  high  school.  Home  Economics,  Flor- 
iculture. Arts  and  Crafts.  Music,  Painting,  Dramatic  Art.  systematic 
study  of  the  National  Capital.  James  E.  Ament,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President.  Illustrated  book  on  request  to  R^istrar. 

lox.  Forest  Glen,  Md.  (W'ashington,  D.  C.,  Suburbs). 


GUNSTON  HALL 

A School  for  Girls.  EsUblished  x8^.  College  Preparatory,  Post 
gMuate  and  business  courses.  Domestic  Science.  Required 
Athletics  under  trained  supervision. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason.  Principal. 

X916  Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FAIRMONT 

A Home  School  for  Girls. 

Our  new  and  larger  home  offers  increased  advantages  of  outdoor 
life  combined  with  the  unique  cultural  opportunities  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital. 

Regular  and , Special  Courses. 

Arthur  Ramsay,  Piinqpal, Washington.  D.  C. 


Marion 
Institute 

Tke  ARMY  aid  NAVY  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  moei  dietinctive 
echools  of  America 

Superb  equipment.  80-acre  campus. 

Patronage  from  every  state  and  ter-  / 
ritory  of  the  Union  and  from  foreign 
countries.  Ideally  located  in  the 
Appalachian  foothills  in  the  isothermal 
belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Complete 
preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited  private 
tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior  and  Senior 
R.O.T.G.  Complete  equipment  for  mxlita^  train- 
ing. Tactical  staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy. 

Designated  Honor  School,  1920,  hj  War  Dopartnent 


h=ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


Coaching  Courses  for  entrance  examinations  to 
Axmapolis  and  West  Point;  CoUogo  Courses  oover- 
iag  the  most  dlllloult  parts  of  the  first  yoar*s 
work  In  the  Academy  to  insure  sueoees  and 
high  rank.  These  courses  have  the  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  Adjutant  GenoraL  Spemal 
Courses  for  competitive  examinations  for  appoint- 
ment to  Annapolis  and  West  Point  and  Cadetships 
in  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Ovar  four  hnndrad 
young  men  sent  to  the  Oovemmont  Aoadomioe 
during  the  War.  In  1019  Marion  men  won  the 
principal  appointment  in  every  competitive  ox* 
amination  tnoy  stood.  Rates  moderate.  For  cat- 
alog and  information,  address 


Col.  W.  L Mvfee,  Pres.,  Box  A,  Marioa,  AlabiM 


MARYLAND 


TOME  SCHOOL 

National  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 

Rates  fi.ooo.  ^ ^ 

New  75-ft.  Swimming  Pool. 

Murray  Peabody  Brush.  Ph.D..  Director. 

Port  Deposit.  Md. 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantans:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  buildings;  Strong  faculty;  66  years’  history.  Cata- 
logue. Address 

Box  D.  Lutherville,  Md. 


The  Garrison  Forest  School  for  Girls 

Less  than  an  hour  from  Baltimore.  A country  school  with  all  city 
advantages  in  the  beautiful  Green  Spring  Valley.  Intermediate 
and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Boarding  Department  limited. 
Outdoor  sports  encouraged.  Horseback  riding.  For  Catalogue.addre8s 
Mias  Mary  Moncribffb  Livingston.  Principal. 

Box  H.  Garrison,  Md. 


THE  ROBERTS-BEACH  SCHOOL 

Limited  number  of  girb,  individual  instruction. 

Special  courses,  concentrated  college  preparation  by  teachers 
from  college  faculties. 

Outdoor  life  on  ten  acre  estate  near  Baltimore. 

Scholarships.  Addieas 

Box  300.  Catonsvillb,  Md. 


TENNESSEE 

WARD-BELMONT 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Offers  a six-year  course  of  study 
embracing  two  years  of  college.  Meets  exacting  demands  of  a 
most  discriminating  patronage.  For  information,  adaress 
The  Secretary, 

Belmont  Heights.  Box  H.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


GEORGIA 


BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for:  Select  patronage  30  states;  pleasant  social  life;  location 
foothills  Blue  Ridge  Mis.  North  of  Atlanta.  Standard  A.B.  course; 
special  advantages  in  music,  oratory,  art.  domestic  science,  physical 
culture.  33  buildings  including  sorority  houses,  new  gym,  swimming 
pool.  Catalog  and  illustrated  book. 

Address  Brbnau,  Box  E,  Gainbsvhxe.  Ga. 


FLORIDA 


A MILITARY  ACADEMY 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection  from  among 
the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  issue,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  giving  full  particulars 
School  Informatioo  Bureau.  Harper's  Magazine. 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  MILITARY  and  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Military- Naval.  Location  exceptionally  healthful, on  bluff  overlook- 
ing St.  John’s  River.  28  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Buildings  large 
and  modernly  equipped.  iSo-acres.  Golf  course,  tennis  courts.  Per- 
sonal attention  and  instruction  for  each  cadet.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  universities  and  West  Point.  Boys  admitted  from  7th  to 
I2th  grades.  All  charges  from  $685  to  $735-  Catalogue.  Address 
Col.  George  W.  Hulvey,  Supt.  Magnolia  Springs,  Fla. 
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VIRGINIA 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

Standard  four-year  college  courses. 

Students  received  on  certificate  and  by  ezaminatioii. 
Unexcelled  climate,  out-of-door  sports  all  year. 

For  catalogue  and  views,  address  the  Registrar. 

Emilie  Watts  McV'ea,  A.M.,  Litt.  D.,  President. 

Box  II.  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 

Historic  Junior  College.  Girls  and  Young  Women.  59tli  year. 
1600.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Preparatory 
and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art.  Expression.  Domestic  Science. 
Tennis.  Basketball,  Gymnasium.  Students  from  many  states. 
Ideal  climate.  Non -sectarian. 

Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.  M..  aoi  College  PI..  Petersburg.  Va. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842. 

Standard  College  Courses  B.A.  and  B.M. 

Admission  by  certificate  or  examination. 

Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading  universities. 

380  students. 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  President.  Box  301.  Hollins,  Va. 


DANVILLE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Pre- 
pares for  colleges,  universities,  business  and  Gov.  Academies. 
Select  patronage,  strong  faculty,  home  influences,  modem  equip- 
ment. Dept,  for  small  boys.  Charges  l550.  Catalog.  Address 
Col.  Robert  A.  Burton,  Supt., 

Box  C.  Danville,  Va. 


NORFOLK  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

A preparatory  school  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  college 
or  scientific  school. 

Boys  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  admitted. 

Address 

Edwin  DeMbrritte.  Headmaster. 

1404  Raleigh  Ave.,  Norfolk,  V’a. 


A SCHOOL  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at  your 
command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may  require  in  selecting 
the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands.  Address 
School  Information  Bureau,  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 


MISSOURI 


CENTRAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  Children.  Normal  Training  SchooL 
Instrucjtion  in  Lip-Reading  for  Adult  Deaf. 

Department  for  the  Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech. 

Julia  M.  Connery.  Principal. 

Address  all  communications  to  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

818  South  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISS  WHITE’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  Day  Departments. 

Opens  September  15,  1920. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
Mary  Jouphinb  White,  A.B.,  A.M..  Principal, 

4152  Lindell  Boulevard.  Sr.  Louis.  Mo. 


WHAT  SCHOOL? 

For  assistance  in  the  selection  of  a suitable  school,  address 
School  Informatiou  Department.  Harper’s  Magazinb.  N.  Y. 


OHIO 


MIAMI  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Government  Academies, 
Higher  Colleges,  Universities,  or  business.  Piep.  department. 
Military  tiainmg  under  U.  S.  Army  Officers.  Catalog. 

Orvon  Graff  Brown,  President, 

Box  78.  Germantown,  Ohio. 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade,  co-ed ucational,  preparatory 
school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by  endowment. 
New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.  Speoal  training  in  business 
fundamentals,  music  and  oratory. 

Hambun.  Principal,  Box  9*  Austinburg.  Ohio. 


MICHIGAN 


HURLEY  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Accredited  by  State  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  offers  a 3 
years'  course  of  training  in  medical,  surgical,  obstetric^  and  con- 
tagious nursing.  School  catalog  and  blank  sent  on  application 
to  the 

Superintendent  of  Hospital  and  Training  School, 

Flint,  Mich. 


A FINISHING  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection  from  among 
the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  imue,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  giving  full  particulars 
School  Information  Bureau,  Harper's  Magazine. 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


- INDIANA 


CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Located  at  center  of  population.  Easily  reached  from  eveiy- 
where.  Famous  Military  system,  superb  array  of  buildings  de- 
scribed in  catalog. 

Apply  now  for  vacancies  after  Christmas  and  for  Semester 
bemnning  February. 

THE  Commanding  Officer,  Culver,  Ind. 


TUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Successful  preparation  for  all  colleges-  for  women  and  for  uni- 
versities. General  and  special  courses  for  those  not  entering 
college.  Art  studio.  Gymnasium.  Roof  playground.  Swimming 
pool.  For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  Fekdonia  Allen,  Principal. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  TERESA 

Registered  for  Teachers’  License  by  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Regents. 
Accredited  by  the  Ass'n  of  American  Univs.  Holds  Membership  in 
the  .N.  Central  Ass’n  of  Colleges.  Standard  degree  courses  in  Arts 
and  .‘y  ience  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science.  Conservatory  of  Music  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  College.  Address  The  Secretary.  \Vi.n*ona,  Minn. 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  In  x866.  Prepares  for  leading  col- 
leges. Thorough  general  course  and  iunior  college.  Excellent  ad- 
vantages in  music  and  art.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowey,  Principal. 

Faribault.  Minn. 
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ILLmOIS 


FERRY  HALL 

College  preparatory,  general  high  school  and  advanced  courses. 
Also  special  instruction  m music,  expression  and  domestic  aru  and 
sciences.  Located  in  a picturesque  woodland  estate  of  twelve  acres 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  from  Chicago.  For  cau- 
log,  address 

Miss  Eloisb  R.  Trbmain,  Prin.,  Box  302,  Laks  Forbst,  III. 

FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  2 years  College,  4 years  Academy. 
Music.  Art,  Expression.  Home  Economics.  Secretarial  and  Teachers 
Courses.  Certihcate  privileges.  35  acres.  8 buildings.  68th  year. 
Separate  building  for  xst  and  2nd  year  academic  students.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  MoKbb.  Dean, 

Box  604.  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

A SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

The  facilities  of  our  School  Information  Bureau  are  at  your 
command  for  any  additional  assistance  you  may  require  in  selecting 
the  school  best  suited  to  your  demands.  Address 
School  Information  Bureau,  Harpbr's  Macaunb, 

Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

1000  feet  above  the  sea.  73rd  year.  Exdqsively  for  younger 
boys  (7  to  16).  Right  thinking  developed  througih  comrade^p 
between  teachers  and  Ixws.  Vigilant  watchfulness  of  personal 
habits.  Summer  Camp,  Onekama.  Mich. 

Noble  Hill,  Principal, 

Woodstock,  IU.  (x  hour  from  Chicago). 

MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  .ACADEMY 

Strictly  Academic.  X4  miles  from  Chicaro.  Bovs  educated 
through  books  and  “observation"  tours  to  Chicago  s industrial 
institutions.  Separate  lower  school  for  younger  boys. 

For  particulars,  address 

Col.  H.  D.  .\BELLS,  Superintendent, 

Box  400,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 

For  Boys.  College  Preparatory.  Not  a military  institute.  Honor 
ideals.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Preparation  for  admission 
to  any  university.  Swimming  pool,  all  athletics. 

John  Wayne  Richards,  Headmaster, 

Box  1x6,  Lake  Forest,  111.  (i  hour  north  of  Chicago). 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 

Location — Campus  of  Milwaukce-Downer  College. 

An  accredited  and  standard  school  for  girls. 

A six-year  course  for  college  entrance  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade.  General  course.  Catalogue  C X2.  Address 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin.  President.  Mxlwauksx,  Wis. 

KEMPER  HALL 

Soth  year.  A secondary  school  for  girls,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  (Episcopal)  on  North  Shore  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Cat- 
alogue. Address 

Thb  Sbcrktary,  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  American  Rugby.  Eminently  fitted  for  training  American 
boys.  Thorough  scholastic  and  military  instruction.  Situated  on 
hi^.  weli-drained  ground,  in  Waukesha  County  Lake  region. 
Catalogue. 

Box  5 L,  Dklafielo,  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

A virile  American  preparatory  school  for  boys  of  character. 

2)erates  on  self-government  prinrmles.  honor  ideals. 

mited  to  200.  70  miles  from  Chicago. 

Catalog  shows  peculiar  advantages.  Address 
Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Superintendent. 

LakR  Qknbva,  Wis. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  Acres.  Country  Life  and 
Sports.  Sleeping-porches.  Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain.  A.M..  Principal, 

P.  O.  Box  S06,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

University  of  Southern  Calitornia.  Only  School  of  Oratory  on 
the  Coast  with  University  environment.  AH  phases  of  Dramatic 
Art,  Forensics,  and  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Scientific  teach- 
ing of  Diction  for  Singers  and  Speakers.  Diploma  Course  3 years: 
B.A.  degree  4 years.  _ . 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  preparatory.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  military  in- 
struction. Fully  accredited.  Christian  character  training  em- 
Iihasized.  Army  detail.  Outdoor  sports  entire  year.  Located 
near  ocean.  Summer  Sessions.  Address 
Capt.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  President. 

Pacific  Beach.  CaL 


THE  BISHOP'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Upon  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Upper  and  Lower  School.  Edu- 
cational and  social  training  eoual  to  that  of  Eastern  Schools  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world. 
Within  sixteen  miles  of  San  Diego  and  Coronado. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson.  President, 

Marguerite  Barton.  Headmistress,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 


The  large  volume  of  school  advertis- 
ing that  appears  in  every  issue  of 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

makes  it  a school  reference  that  is 
available  at  all  times  during  the  year 

There  is  an  advantage  in  being  rep- 
resented in  every  issue. 


PAGE 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A Big  Sehooi  for  Littim  BoyM 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsteiB — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self-ro- 
liance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 


understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modem 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 

grow  big  and  strong  in  Califomis. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Haadxnastot 
Routs  7,  Box  §41,  Los  Angslss,  OaL 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 


BOB-WHITE  - 

Camp  for  boys  and  mrls  under  fourteen.  x6o 
acres.  Farm  and  camp  life.  AH  sports,  swimming, 
hikes,  and  camping  trips.  Horses  and  ponies  for 
riding  and  driving. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Haybs, 

Ashland,  Mass. 


SARGENT  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargxnt,  President. 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address 

Camp  Secretary.  8 Everett  St.,  Cambriogb,  Mass. 


WYNONA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

Fairlee,  Vt.  Famous  for  its  location,  equipment,  management, 
horseback  riding,  swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  outdoor  sprjn$ 
Send  for  Book.  (Lake  Morey  Club,  a modem  hotel,  undet 
man^ement.)  Address 
Wynona  Camp, 

2^8  Summer  SL,  Fttchburg.  Mass. 


THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS 

Roxbury,  Vermont. 

Senior  and  Junior  Camps  for  Girls  undtf  20.  Famous  for  izt 
saddle  horses,  free  riding  and  thorough  instructioa  in  horsesa> 
ship.  A 300-acre  **  Wonderland " in  the  heart  of  the  Greec 
Mountains.  W'rite  for  booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  Su  Cambbipoe,  Mass. 
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HoW  to  Write,  Whotio  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell* 

CaHWi^  ycmr  ntiTid.  Bs^Wlop 
yottrlfterory  IKc 

€xri  of  8elf^e;^>reBHlon.Make 


i4«o«  i:ito  dcilara. 
Courses  in  Short*Story  Writ- 
a Versification,  JoumaliBm, 

Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.Tk  rr^ — ^ • Writing,  etc.,  taught  peraon- 
Dr.EsenWem  allybyOr.  J.  BergE^enweln. 
for  many  yeartf  editor  of  Lippincott’s  Maga^ne,  and 
a Btaff  of  literary  experta.  Constructive  ^ticism. 
Prank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  /?ea/  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $$,000 for  stories  and  articles 
Written  mosttp  in  spare  time-~**plap  work,**  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  oVer  $1,000  before  comptetinM 
her  first  course.  Another,  a hasp  Wife  and  mother,  is 
averaging  over  $T5  a Week  from  photoplap  Writing  atone. 

There  is  no  ofiier  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  Sn^lith  faculties  of  higher  instita* 
tioni  are  studying  in  -our  Literary  Department.  The  editors 
recognixe  it,  for  they  are  constantly  fecoixunending  our  courses. 

IS*  >>  ai>i»riyrtr.boakl«iwfc  W*  ,1m  ^bSA 

far  Swwry  wwWra;  Mspl*  mm  M,.  Mawl 
Mtoc»(pSM|LQO.  BipidwovMMMmwrTie^MoawaMBMCi^tciWdiaiwrTlM. 

I socage  Uluatratad  catalogue  fpoo. 
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t ssTAsusHKO  laor  ' ' ingorpouatcd  iao4 


I J ir^cm  (he  gnicMy  cared,  if  yea 

I ’ / STAMMER 


fbti  con  he  gatekfy  cured,  if  you 


Send  25  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  28B-pajre  book  sa 
Stammerins  and  Stuttering,  **  Ha  Cause  and  Cove.” 
It  tells  how  I cured  myself  after  stammering  so  badly 
1 could  hardly  talk,  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE.  2 51  Bagw  * 


II  If  If  If  If 


In  the  homes  where  children 
are  given  the  broadest  oppor- 
tunities their  schooling  is  an 
tdl^year-round  subject  of  interest. 
A very  distinct  and  cumula- 
tive advantage  accrues  to  the 
schools  that  maintain  the  policy 
of  att~year~round  advertising  in 
the  Educational^  Directory  of 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


MARK  TWAIN:  a Biography  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

The  lover  of  Mark  Twain  should  not  consider  his  library  complete  without  possessing 
Mark  Twain’s  own  story  told  by  one  of  his  closest  friends.  In  this  biography  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  has  collected  anecdotes  and  stories  that  bring  the  reader  into  closer  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  famous  writer  than  ever  before.  For  here  is  the  man  behind  the 
pen — ^brilliant,  full  of  humor  that  made  his  life  one  big  adventm^  from  beginning  to  end 
and  yet  possessing  a genius  for  understanding  the  waywardness  of  human  nature. 
Every  one  who  thinks  of  owning  the  set  of  Mark  Twain’s  works  should  procure  a 
copy  of  this  biography  without  delay,  5 ro/j.  $7.00 
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Husband  or  Lover 

Which  Would  She  Save  f 


BrotJicrs  they  were— yet  iww,  in  the  bitter  silence  of  that  bleak 
midnight,  theif  swords  clashed  iii  a blind,  cold  hatred. 

One  was  her  husband--the  othct  she  loved.  Which  would  she  save? 
Magnificent  beyond  alt  words  in.  this  t3le~-"grippmg,  yet  lofty— for 
through  its  pages  stalks  the  figure  of  an  inescapable  destiny.  Fighting 
—sdieming— - plotting— xhysitery^Iove-- adventure— ail  these  are  in  the 


tale— -and  gfntua  is  in  the  telling— the  exquisite 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


Wildf,  ttjr  thus  odHogt  uplmdit!  4id vrntum.  ' 

Iwd — mm  in  h&  atorixstt  he 

Bjut  it  Vw«  AfncTioBi  — Ameri^ 

^ sc mutmm.  ihkr  thriU  eye^  tro»  be  fees  put:  t% 

Irte  fiiiUfet  It  itasb  regd.  tKat  wc  foxitct  tVttrjKhiftg  ettd  thee  bi:ti%<«»riymMx  sBIrc  Ametlctm>  Itr 

43t.\t  J Be  the  mAh  wlKh^  v«b^  wi?  fOf  him  h<*t  of  jd).  Thty^fe^  Wm;  ttmn  jtbc3f  .ev^  d. 

:.tfe<t:.ihkiS9M>i;i3C:  tfeiAgA  ^pf  ;ifeia  6{d..wf7rlet;' ^ •■-V  . 

Thistle  Stevenson 

25  Vptumes~~FoT  Little  More  Than  Ba^  Pric^^^Jf)/'. 

Airatertr ' Himiot^ - Hittoc^Af  l(i»nAiice--£tMy »-'^Po«iB*r  Alio 

' '.  ■ ' ' . • ' - • •■■■.•■ 'V  • • ;''•  ■•■y''- - '.!  -"'  ■ 

Fioir  yitlikr^  Ehc  lir*v«r*  <i|  ^ti.uti^.  book»  bAvt  looked  si^th  Icingihit  eyci  the  TbitUA  avid'^mbedithef 

V'  ’ 

'^V;  But  ijjc  Tfek^  wsML  so^Dwitly  tcr  laonck  thAt  the  price,  wds  bcyooii  thae  i;t!rii«h 

JtfsL  we  have  istslcotite  news  for  f4ie  h>«  vrtrfid  of  St^e^cxwo  tcvex».  Yob  can  hkve  the  ThUUe  Sdition,  cobtaUiiog  Ail  ^ 
of  Stevenson *•  works  tb  25  vob;tmee-~sd  tUtle  nVorn  than*  half  pdct;.  . T^  fox  (^atea  hA«  *lfirgdy  . 

bow  worked  ofl  m Che  tatrlicr  «»te,  utid  tl>c  ^te^^cnooh  briw  Mve  geoeroi»r>r  rrdiibnl  th«r  royAlcie»> 


bow  worked  off  m Che  nwHcr  «»te,  utid  beiw  have  geoeri 

. .Neyer;  A'4ain  ' a :Frice'  ’ ; , 

to  air  the  hieCoTyof  thw  VehavY  you  siich  ««  oflfef.  We  are  delighted 

to  do  it  beKUiUje  the  Th»t(b  has  b*^  ooc  diif  OfUt 

For  tttdtitba  these  books  have  the^  was  bought  wbtm  price*  .V 

were  lower  than  they  are  ever  likdly  .to  w jagahi. 

This  -price  k»  made  for.  ihe  present ^‘tion  and  w*  cafwittt  agree  to  cbntmae  it.  Tbetprkt?  ul 
alone;  roekes  it  ’say  nothing  of  the  high- price  of  papeV  Ssud.  the  coup-on  tttrw.; 

ta  y1i«  (vrila^  wS««4,<n.  ...ill  »V.:«  I',..,..  nrtrt  woru  'vnnrvk  ' . . '\rrr  .ftrtu 


■ 'jFihnier-K 

l'  -y'  J^'.' ' TWM'ii.  ' 
AT  VfUmff’S 

avn^-'v 

y^’  |»T-;  yiBa:-ir«.v: 

twk. 

. *li  dUfW'f* 

tArt'.ryrSTViV^-  ■ 

^’'  Mr. 

f n '^.ehiwvfcf  . : ; 

• 4f  ■'  f.-'-UH'v I 

jYf.a-.i  ^..V4 
H W .^«wdi4.v ;’ 


is  the  otilv  i^ition  that  will  be  wTd  at  thiii  low  prtcf.  wait  and  pay  more,-  Act.Tvt'w 

toVe  money-  SEND  THE  COUPON  Ta-DAY, 

CHARLES  SCRIRNER’S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Go  gle 


Harpe^^s  M for  1921 


tlie  p^plc  have  read  Thackeray, 

Ci^r^  BlioiV  Mdf V;  t-  Tbpwxas  Hatdy*  Qfld  WiUiam  0ean  Howella,  ifecat  tfctilm 

hk^;  sucty^ed  s^at  tat  tio^  -oi  th«m  has  thc^  aecmed  to  nsich'itf 

cu1mihati<sn»  it  has  be>^  StiowibM)g>  aj>f ays  v^.  ha Vip;  tried  to  hct^  it  op«n  to  the  new 

ylaon^  e^3«C3aHy  n<iw^  tti  th^e  ctists^o  th  ^amiatk  age  ^rh^  it  if  a thriB- 

ing;  thing  just  to  tn*  jsdivc.  . And  i$  we  Ipiq^  to  you  m 1921 

it  «ems  to  tw  al1^r;^cbty^  acchit^Hahincai*  a 

You  kncw/whirt  to  Vn  the  Harjser^t  iS4ag^  \Vc  can 

give  you  here  only  intamatioaf  of  a fw  W w®  6iid  iti  1921. 

"The  t^terf  0f  Grm 

, said  that  0tttvet  Cl&yela  the 

J o^r  ptcsidents  whd  fulfilled  the  gf^ 

j a oewshoy  without 

(I  ^dui^tfenr  without  help  of  any  kifid,  this  ma«^ 

i-  f'--  sHeef  stwngth  of  ch^jicter  aitd 

W.  the^oie'^otldofo 

; and  I#  power*:  Hete,  %r  the  first  timCi 

. V youcanr^adhisvreW'sfran^r'ixprt^^ 

his  frientls  on  siidfi  subjects  as  Labibr,  Tammany 

s HaU,  Btyan,  Party  pQUtif»>fishm|;  and  shootlit^ana. 

V ^ many  other  q'oestiohs^^^  the  (iinenijost  sole 

V ofa  rresldBftt’sliiVv  Tltcfetters^aremtirnateand  hu- 

^ and  they  aie  edit^  by  his  authorized  biogra- 

phoj.  Prof.  Ko6BRt  S4.  McEl&oy  of  Princeton* 

Unpublished  Chopters  from 

Mark  Twain* s Autobiography 

Written  ot  the  height  of  hix  fame 

Mark  Tw;dn  was  never  sin  completely  and  delightfully 
himselfasinhisdrawdip^y  reromiseentinopds..  Poryears 
he  was  in  thehsbit  of  drctating  and  writing  wh^ 
moods*  and  much  df  the  amazing  matcKal  thus  down 
W'as  withheld  from  publtuatioin..-  It  is  now  ten  yeats^since 
Mark  Twain  died,  and  today  it  is  possifele  to  ^ve  to  the  J/m 

pybfic  tbe:;  most  itpimrtanf  chapters this  delightful 
autobiography.  - No  mote  fascinating  material  ha?  ever  aSifo 
bytm  oftefed  to  Magaziw  readeisV 

W<  L.  Gmrge  Tiews  America 

^ ^ ^ 

j ' “v,,.’ ,':ji  -Caliban  and  the-  Stemd  Blmwi^g  there- ,t»mes  a , gr^^M': 
j ■,'^?^^'.'"-v'  curibsity  at  tiJ  what;  W.  L,  0®OkGE  has^  to  Say  aDoiit 
I ' Ambtici  and  Englarid*  They  call  him  an  tconocfast|.  hut 

I ■'  he;lr^ks  the  idols  bm  carefuUy  before  smashing^^.^  t^^^ 

I : ■'  Especially  bufiotis  are  we  to  khmv  what  ^ man  witt 

i . ’'V^  ■ say  about  tlw  An^bab  wdmafm  is  of  him 

"i  that  fflilllcms  ttf.w&neb  habe-^  know 


Harper* 5 


W\  D.  Steele  on  African  Trails  . 

Fraiti  skies  that  are  “geay  ;^n<^  old'’ WasyR 
DAHiEt  ST®ELE,  ?(neof  the  m^st 

American  writcts,  has  gone  into  that  ‘'  heart  of  da ^ , 

riess‘:’  thar  flourishes  under  thi?  blazing  sub  of  Affica., 

You,  who  have  for  years  en  joyed  his  Viyid  sea-sprayed 

Stories  of  the  New  f)ng,I^d  ro~  /fSm  7 

maniac  life  of  the  West  Ihdies’^^witfhdnl^^  to  his  p ^ ,.  y . 

neiy  taleSj  hoth  true  and  fancied^  of  the  African  rralJs  ' - - 1 ' 

Mr- ST®Et-E.  will  write  exclusively  for  Harper’s;  ; 

Chemistry  in  Business  and  Industry  " . > 

No  American  WriieroftO^day  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  dealing  wdth  sc'tentific'  thefnes  with  such  clearness 

and  grace  as  Ew^WfiOft  Hknorigk,  :In;  ^ i 

toeome>  MR;.  HENORicKywUset  fi^Ji  j^  fhe  i^pet^ 

reader,  who  rnakex:  ho  pretensf'  ^tjp'^^^^c^^  ; ' 

ship,  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  (he  great  jhdiistries  apd  in  eyerydfiv;  life- 
He  vhll  explain  not  onlyhh'h^f  has  he<m  done  and 
science  hope  tii  do  id  the  great  fleldtt  Of  iron;  and  steeh^ 
eellufose  and  the  paper  industry,  the  potter’s  wheel  and  its  deye.io.ptngrjt,  the. 
w'aste.  pipe  and  the  rtthbish  heap,  electric  juice.,  and  d.thec  related  subiectSi-  , 

Netv  Trails  and  Old 

When  we  loOlt  -’heyondF  the  sky  line  where  the  gray  roads  get  down, ’*  you 
cannot  always  pact  up  your  bags  and  go..  For  those  with  of 

iaBds  secu^.  fpr  those  with  the- reStle^^udfulSI^  wander  more,  Har- 

per’s stories  of  travel  have  always. been  a delight. 

‘fhn^;1rv  l93l  will  nfi^er,  perhd^  freshness  than  any 

you  have  had  before,  FRANe:(s  HAi^KBt'fy  <&f  (he  New  Repiddlf,^  k^  writing 
fimn  Standinavia  and  from  Ah  fendsiiv- 

hpfd  gods  are  a parcel  of  orieptjrtugs  and  a ft 

famdus  FrenHi  seriport  towns^  AytwARju  will  inaminate  by  fas- 
cinating pictures  lo  yolQC-  ARndEb^^^^;^  .AtHXi^NnER  Powell, 

Hbrukrt  Seugman,  ^oy  CwAbiUAs  SARAft  CciMsTBcite  and  Harri- 

s6b  RndpEyAvdl  w rite  art  iTaYeh  haff  stUdki  of  post- 
war conditions  in  all  parrs  of  the-  world.  . 

Mssays  in  Many  Fields  . 

There  has  been  no  mote  encouraging  tendency  in  the  ||||||||H|H 
recent  progress  of  both  Eoglljlt  and  Amecfcan  "writing 


thitn  the  fcyivaf  of  that  most  charminR  nf  jitcrafy  forms 
-^the.essayl  Tfe  is  a field  in  which  HARi’tR'.s  had  %d 
the  way,  and  in  which  it  has  ticfily^  p^^^ 
new;  year.  :j  j 

E,  V.  LucASi  that  iiipst  ch.arraing  and  graeeAd  Tog- 
lish  essayist,  is  ntm‘  at  w^ifc  oh  nun’bct-pf  paper 
H AhpLR’s.  HE^y.Y  yA?;  Dybe.  :f  j Cot.Ryy  Skooks 

SHEPyRO,  C E; 

Spk;sPeR  lkjS1Xi%;.|iyitpE-S- joKNSviN.  Fleta^C^ 
SpRi?.:r.|;K  and  c<»rrie  to  you  in 

1,1  ARyCidj'  for  jrryi't;':  ■• . ■ ' ■ ;,  . •', 


X<.a.ura  Sp^mus^T  Portm' 


Faery 

^AJviBs  NokMAis  Hall  NibROKOFT  are  well  under  way  on  tbeir 

new  :^idventure.  Hall,  you  ndll  remeinber,  •was  -with  the  Britieh,  Frenth,  and 
j^er&^a^  j4rnires,\  W was  a prisoner  in  CteTmapy. 

to«,  hsd^  brtliiant  military  record,.  Th^  conopg  falHy. 

adyenture  have  gone  out  on  a new  expedition  to  the  islands  of  the  SdulH^ 
TrayeUng  mificrahge  w^ayS’^tn  and  native  boa ts—^hey  have 

thisiaeeinating  eorner  of  tbe  \vorld  as  probably  no  other  men  bayeseeb  0 

fecepHy  h.|tve  they  come  near  enough  to  fa  send  bac^ 

writtW,  w'iil  form  a notable  seriesirt  Harper’s  M acazinE; 


had  the  true  courage  of  . scienHht  pi^  and  haVe 

opened  up  a new  world  of  thoiight,; 

**Th€  Lady  of  the 
Writes  from  Japan  Again 

Eveiy^one:  who  laughed  and  cried  over  that  bit:  of 
pure  charmi;  ipA/f  ef  tAe 

m the  news  thar  the  wr/tcr  Of  those  iettcrs,  FiLA^yRS  • 

]L:J;prL8>  h;iS'  returned  ijnce  inOre  to  the  land  of  cbetity  ; 
hjossoms  and  has  written  from  there  a . new  series  of 
' lettcrayibon  to  appear  io  Harper's— a serieg  gs  fresh 
and  dcii^fefwlly  full  ;md  beaaty^AS  the; 

Standards  Of  Ulustration  ’ 

i;ij!j!j;HiW*yfeR‘s  Matuzin  in  its  illustrations  dtiiing:  the  coming  year,  will  main* 
iiiilh  thi^-  .pandafds  W'orthy  of  its:  famous  pasti  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
it  baS  fefeiidhed  3 tlamber  of  America's  ntdst  dktifigtns^^^^  art  jstS““among  them, 
C.  h'i  Cj^HAMByas  ami.  Fa  Walter  TAytaR*  w’hose^^^  is  already  well  known 
to  the’^rcidefE  of  the  AvewarP,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 

our  marine  illustrators,  will  be  freiipjyhtly  reptes<MtM  w of  his  delight- 
ful pictures  in  colpCi  AntV  Among  cithers  whose  the  pages 

of  Harper’s  will  be  GEoatje-  AV’aj.rsHTy  |obs.  Av  Williams,^^  Koerner, 

carte  Vt',  R.  M. 

Crpsrv,  T.  K.  Hanna,  ajid  AfAXTEs  BfcaSi  The  hiAdAiiNRi.We  hope,  will 
be  mpre  beautiful  than  ever  before. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  1921 


The  New  Occupant  of  1*The  Easy  Chair*’  f 

Tbo  higher  a tnatlition,  the  harder  it  is  to  pcrpetu-  ‘ 

Ate;-  - it  is  ho  easy  tAsk  t<r>  |in4  a worthy,  sticicesspf;:^!? 

the't»4>''ro0i!d:;;diswnguishM'^^ 

EosyA&o  Sr  MAR'pj^xv'ho# 

e»^s -(ci  ■i^AaiywNE>^tltC':'i^//«Kti<ry  ' 

^herft  have  delighted  yoii-  a fptegdh'e^d^ 

that  fijrst  of  Ajheriean  jfyihg  essayists  will  ahdhr 
datedy? /dlftti  the  time-'hohored  .reddt^^ 
fawifti^  H/tRpES  department.  niiwani  s.  waiUn ' 

Co^^rhtion  in  Buying  and  HouHh&i  a Success  f 

' To  mahy  people  it  seems  as  chough  through  certain  methods  of  co-operation 
our  econtKaiie  prdhle^^  be  sblved.  Only  those  who  go  V where  angels  fear 
to  tt^d*'  w^tdd  one  Way  or  the:  dtheri  But  what  co- 
operation has  (everybody  knows  its  huge  success  in  England 

ahd  Belgidht)  tk  to  he^t^  a series  oF  articles  by  Mas,  GERTRUnE  MATtfEWS . 
SaEt.BV,  , She  has  been  a epuntry-wide  study  of  everything  that  has 

beeh.doneln  this  field  arid  she  will  tc!l  about  the  efforts  of  organized  wotkers 
to  shop  :c<4l^ectl''elyv  co-operative  stores  to  bring,  consumer  and 

pfoducw  more  clpsely^^ toget^^^^  She  ynll  give  you  facts  aboilt  the  hlhimpottani 

question  co-operative  • 

^ Wdrfhf0im 

Whenever  any  rnan  or  group  ol’  meh  set  out  to  select 
the  short  stories  of  real  distinction  that  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  the  stories  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
are  always  recognized  as  ewhodying  mote  of  thae  quality 
and  more  of  both  human  aqd.  htcrary  interest 
others,  And  Harper^s  -Stodes  not  stories  of  any  one 
sort.  They  are  stories  of  tevciry-  Soft  that  is  really  worth 
while.  They  may  be  the  W'ptfe  of  w ri  tefs  of  the  greatest 
dbttnction  or  they  m*y»  3nd  often  do,  cqme  from  vfriters 
whoso  names  you  have  never  heard.  But  always  you  w 
Aikt  Du«f  Miuw  dbccf  n in  them  something  that  sets^^  apatt  from  the 

Among  thr:.short  smries  sMn  tb  appear  are  tales  by  AEtCE  puim  MittEit, 
Wi  1>,  Sire  Epfe,  Mary  E.  WitKi^s*  EPififiM  SWreroP  BA&cotJg,,  Ghw  Arthur 
SMTrhv  Arthur  Sherburne  HAsh?^^i?iiRT  Wu.BUR  ToMp^^  Berks- 

EURO* : Marv , ' Heaton  ; yi>R3E;^4%^^^Jf^sTBftTON  :Ailb EttT  'Bigelow.  ..Paine,  . 
StkEHEN  LyACDCKj  LAtnu  BK;AAtteK:IlAYEN|L,  KaTh^ 

TurAERI-dN  ■ GeboULD,  TLETAT5Ai^Ki'U;S.PR|NG.Eh^''R  PRV.CEV  StE.PHEN  ' 

FKE'NUh  WuiTMhN.,GHAREES:@|i35tyEui^OoptE,^a^^ 
will  soon  be  equally 

■ ' 

Send  or 

the  0^  direci  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Fraitklin  Square  New  York  City 


i;-.'SeGvAt 


Alict  Du«f  MiU^ 


Into  New  Worlds  With  the  Story-Tellers  j 


THE  PURPLE 


HaBy  MARIE  CONWAY  OEMLER 

Author  of  ‘'  Slippy  McGe4»>''  ®tic* 

more  this  author  takes  the  reader 
of  those  old,  old  Iit&  Southern 
towns  steeped  in  tradition,  romanceV 
anda  very  special  kind  of  human  drama.  Then 
she  transfers  the  reader  to  New  York,  to  Paris,  and  back  home 
again,:  It  IS  a love  story,  clean,  fine,  and  refreshing;  rich  in  laughter 
and  tears,  rich  in  a radiant  and  inspiriting  vitality.  ($2^00} 


MAC  OF  PLACID  ^ ^ ^ 

I i inhn.\nrAM.f  >!Urthorpf  *‘tb«Adiro.>a.:le»,*'  rtc. 

5 A thrilling  story  of  Iqve  anj  lumbe^acks-b'er  amid  and  pine  forests 

j Adinyndacks  Mountain  country',  Asi  ihvigoratm^a^  a breeze  froim  snow-f^4 
I in  hot,  stu0y  day.  (Sl-90) 

I TURN  ABOUT  TALES  Sy  Alk«  flfefUt  Ric«  and  GiJ*  Tnuoe  Rice 

I T«p  «nusijal' stories  famous  author  of  v Mfs.  WijMs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 

j apA  hot  tatetttcd  Wiiband.  Each  hi  lutn  tells  a ta|e  that  wiiriingef  in  the  rnemory  long 
I';  /iitetThe.bpQb.i'S'fiJiished.  ' (l/.W 

I IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANOTHER  JB^  Mantle 

I Art  exciting  laV6  iiftd  set  in  one  of  the  iarge  cities  the  West-  A 

^ baffling;  situation  of  ahsorbing  irixere?^  holds  the  reader  to  the  Ust  v?ord.  {tlM) 

I THE  MIDDLE  PASSAGE  s,  l.  Frank  T.ok.r 

j A :kpfcndid  /omaoce  of  the  Hea  by  an  author  ^ho  knows  and^  it.  fuU  of  tb,^ 

i .tdv<&nrnrous  spirit  of  the  olden  days  and  told  m )qy;  to  tlidse.  jfcp-, 

f previattr  lit^ry 


SAMUEL  LYLE,  CRIMINOLOGIST  By  Art^  Cf  afeb 


Chn  er  myster>^  stories  of  life  in  ;>».yciety  wh&  bdng?^^ 

fpach  to  this  type  of  fictiori.  A treat  for  t host  who  di^^  perplo; 
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JUST  A FEW  OF 
THEM:  1920-21 

Joseph  Hergesheimer 
Willa  Sibert  Gather 
Phyllis  Bottome 
George  Moore 
St.  John  Ervine 
ZoS  Akins 
Achmed  Abdullah 
Alice  Hegan  Rice 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
Gilbert  Murray 
Harry  A.  Franck 
Frederick  O’Brien 
Glenn  Frank 
Agnes  Repplier 
Charles  S.  Brooks 


DR.  JOHNSON  SAID  I 

In  1759:  “The  Trade  of  Advertising  is 
now  so  near  to  Perfection  that  it  is  not  j 

to  propose  any  Improvement.”  We  smile. 
Delightful  old  know-it-all! 

Yet  not  ten-thousand-dollar  magazine- 
pages,  fifty-thousand-dollar  copy -writers, 
nor  billboards  and  posters  by  artists  of  in- 
ternational reputation  mark  the  greatest 
advance  in  advertising. 

The  great  attainment  is  trustworthiness. 
Bombast,  trickery,  quacke^,  were  not  the  . 
“perfection”  to  which  the  righteous  old  doc-  I 
tor  refers,  of  course— but  they  ran  riot  later.  | 

The  present-day  “ad.”  of  any  respectable 
house  tells  the  truth.  You  believe  that — 
know  it.  So  when  we  tell  you  that: 

A good  magazine  is  actually  much  more  . 
than  your  money’s  worth,  you  will  not  think  i 
“Oh,  Buncombe!” 

It’s  this  way:  The  advertisers  who  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  3mu  and 
giving  you  the  news  of  their  goods,  almost  | 
pay  for  your  magazine.  So  ' - 

The 

CENTURY 

gives  you  forty  to  fifty  dollars’  worth  per  | 
year  of  fiction,  articles  on  world  affairs, 
travel  tales,  essays,  art  features,  interpreta- 
tion of  current  events  by  keen  and  experi- 
enced minds — at  least 


FORTY  DOLURS’  WORTH  FOR  FOUR 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  please  find  $4.00,  for  which  send  me  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  one  year 
beginning  with  the issue. 

Name 

Address 
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Original  from 
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The  Blackest  Blots  on  Modern  Civilization 


llvey  were  tile  4^ the  Russian  nobility  in  the  bieydey  of  the  Czar 
autocracy.  The  one  nnan  who  could  tell  about  them  l>est  hai  done  it-^ 
WitiOr  for  many  years  Prime  Minister  of  This 

fact'Stoiy  , written  by  his  own  hand,  is  so  reyealiag  of  ^trsj^ous  cfiiUe 
—of  the  scandals  of  the  Rasputins  and  othef  social  monstetis— the  Czar 
ordered  Its  ;d  It  is  perhaps  the  most  poweiful  of 

modern  titnes.  Every  installpient  is  :a  remarkabte  revetatibn  in  itself. 
Start  this  series  .in  the  j^bvetnber  iiVORLD’S  WORK. 


The  Sein  Fein  Troubles  of  Ireland 


A Clear f (/nder$tandethle  Statement 

The  hungt't-strikere,  the  pbiice  raurdersithe  nbts^  the  presence  of  De 
Yalera  in  America,  havb  the  Irish  goestion  on  the  fmnt  page  for 
several  months,  Edward  Raymond  Turner  sf  ares  the  situation  /mm 
the  Briti.sh  viewpoint,  as  wtll  Tmtn  the  Fein  and  the  Unionist 
viewpoirtis,  Don‘t  miss  this  important  aitScIb  in  I^bvember  WORLD’S 


Harding  vs.  Cox 

Both  write  for  the  November  World 


**MorehuLsineas  in  gavetnrMni:  and  less  government  in  bneinesP* 

says  Harding^  and  jpresents  the-  **bo  and  ‘’why”  of  his  plan  for 
accompUshing  it,  ' 

**Progress,  nof  Te-ac#iori,"  is  the  keynote  of  Cox’s  article.  Then  he 
sets  forth  what  conSfitutes  progress,  and  wherein  we  profit  by  his  pro- 
hip  rrjatt'S'r  Fhat  your  politics,  you  will  he  Keenly  interested 
in  these  importahf  statements  of  the  JPreridential  candidates. 


Get  Yoar  Copy  TO-DAY— All  News-standi 


Ther«  will  b«  .many  notabta  f 
in  coming  of  World^a 

beside*  the  Count  Witte  etoryv  wbich 
will  run  nearly  a year. 

Paper  shortage  limlia  each. edition. 
The  only  way  to  mnke  sure  of 
missing  a number ia to  get  yournamii 
on  the  subscription  Hat,  or  speak  for 
it  at  lihe  news-stand. 


I WORLD’S  WORK,  G«(kn  City,  N,  Y 

I Enter  -my/  Kulwcriptloti  to  Woild^s  Work  for  ont: 

I V<^aV.  1 4^rid>r^  f , ‘ H ,. 


The  Oldest  Man 

in  the  World! 


TUST  spart  of  two  tnolar  teethr  awH  4 

I thigh  tOnet  l*ia?ed  togelherVbe  prof>dW>ded  (^ 

J of  thoiijost  perplexing  conundrtans  in  the  stpdy; 
of  human  ancesirjjf*  Were  the^ 
an'  ape-mah  Who  lived  :S00, 000  years  ago?  Sinee 
Darwin's  theory,  no  such  engrossing  conjecture 
had  come  to  us.  The  evolution  of  the  human  iace 
—what  did  primitive  man  look  like?— was  Asia  the 
cmdle  of  mankind  ?— these  were  some  of.  the  Uiings 
men  pondered.  And  sciWsce  was  not  satisjSedL 

Now  a great  Expeditioa  is  planned  to  sesrdi 
for  the  ancestors  of  this  ape-man  and  all  odi^ 
proof ofearliest  life —an  Expedition  which  pnap* 
ises  to  exceed  in  romance  and  edventure, 
int^eat  and  in  sdenttBc  a(*ievement,  the  discov- 
eries erf  the  North  and  of  the  South  Potest  In  ths 
NOVEMBER  numher  of 


H€  was  fauud  its  Ctkfj-oi  Japa  fn'IS9t 
h a Dutch  army  utrinH,  BtugHi  Duhoit 


CONtENtS  OF  THE 
NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


A New  ’SeeriCh  ior  the  Oldest  >Man 

. Jufjglo  lend  SpiitU 

Churiiss  Mazpt 
/numretione  1?y  Wilt  Crewjfotd 

From  th#  8oplc  of  n Jepeneae  Urchin 
A jPoirm 

S^leyf  Kjmm^I 

Civil  War  e Professiem  in  China 
John  Ou  JPa  mwi 

An  American  in  Asia 
tA>w9  Grave® 

Part  III 

Witiaid  Straighlr  Wat  Cor  respondent 
House®  of  Eternity 

Aq  lavtrt  of  PKoto^aphs 

The  Way  of  the  Farmer  in  Japan  It, 
Sc0tt 

The  l«ady  end,  f parrot® 

A Xat.iklc^  Ttflc 
JBeivtard  Sejtfon 

The  Shrine  of  Three  Feltha 
J.  F,  Sc/ne/feiwa 

|Cingt< lichen,  TW  Porcat*th  City 
j0hn>  jfis^'ght 

> * .Protithltion  In  bid  India . 

'■ ' G-ordofi  Jj.'  .BnderB 


The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

More  than  60  Iilustr4itipf$9~-^$‘Page  Art  Insert 


x^hiiig  Keia  l^tch  lot  the  Oldest  Man,''  in  the 

Ndvemhef 

•'CIVlt  WAR  A PpOFl^lbN  m CHINA^ 

P . Hland>  one  of  the  mo&t  on  the  Far  FaA 

tells  the  nagic  4nd  hnmbrooa  the  dtsmpd^jaef 

C^iha*®  go vemment  ondet  ih*.  plundisHng  Tticbon®---Thi» 
cmvmetpam  of  the  robbef  throne  ^d  'the  Agee. 

^"wiLt-AKO  ct>mi^spom>twt.^ 

A Japian^  of  A own  hit«S 

at  his yittds,  did  he  4#^  kill  hithbetf^--  th^  Samurai  wet  cf  t 
warrwt*®  nerri^f  WUterd  Straight ifewy  as  war  corre^ 
pcSThdent  ielia  this  and  ^ of  what  thr 

Pusaiah®  faced  w'han  they  fought  Japan. 

StRATAOE^^  Ctuutol 

Mayw  a lifettma  cttte  pythons,  fiooe, 

eiephanta  aAd  eno  of  the  East 

How  he  did  and  is  atilt  aUvA,  ‘ ii  telling  in  ASIA 


Aidatic  Bookahi^lf 


AL-ADnO(N  KHALJi,  of  \ 

, fi^otiv  1296  to  1321^  one  i.'^ued  nn  «4tct 
thy  t theve  should  be  no  more  drhikjng  in  bjs  i-eajln- 
TU^:^  seVtiflg  pf  beer,  abd  ^^ambling:— **dioi[ig'’ — 

Wsvre  itkewtse  forbidden,  H<i  ordered  His  , -T*‘***iaiMI 
servants  lo  fetch  the  chinR  and  glass  vcss*.?la 
irony  hbs  ba\K{uet-hal)  breek  them  mto 
bus.  Before  the  ciij^  gate.  Vbe  fragmem:®; 

Were  thfS^^n,  wher^  they  rose  in  a heap. 

indf of  ^v<ne  vv^ifre  l>fopg:l\c  horn  tb<?  rvo^r^i  ntf^lars  and 
su  th*  satnt  gale  in  »nch  dbuniWice  mud  anU  nif/ti  Vvsre 
pVi'^iiOi'-i,  a?  rainy  «fe<»a0ix.  A eig^Ri  that  iisy too?  )ohri<«nn 


N ONIV  rt> 
Cii\Ci:AX^Cr\  lyw 

F\ntrt<<^Tf  ’ Tom  0i’ f/j<?  Ofi  ^nT 


Sl^EGlAL  OFEER 


ftWv  U^sivtMV  thv  gl:t?u^ -&.nd  ik. 

dtfif.fE'rA  hf^rn  any  oUi*if  (vgfeH<u»i»-V  r,oj\j 

xbt  ii% A it\%»  CviAnr  «.*f 

\h,is  ■s;»^,GUi  Ash\^lijttV^  i5 


Through  this  offer  the  price  1b  ctjie  more 
than  a third 

Every  tnemher  pf  yopr  family  wilt  like  iite  magarine.  There 
Jim  Mif  to  sixty  heanliful  iitustration»  ;c  atr  «%ht-pftge  an 
in»?n  primed  ort  art  j«p 

Vovi  wUt  ig:o  uil  a*  catBV^  fGQte 
and  explore  the  ctadle  civilrrafeh 
istata«hdu$e  ol  ^muriesf^o'ld  tmTaUicm.  ; ; ^ 

0hty  of  evefyt1dnjy^-^p»p«i;v  pdtifihit;  4iin^ 

goes  imo  the  making  df  ASIA.  This  special  offet  tnay  not 
be  repeated^  Send  the  form  now^ 


I ASIA  PUBLlSHrWQ  COMPAttT  « w *-*^*,^ 
j 627  Lexington  A vwjua.  New  York 

I . I ;datlf * fe  tec^ve  ASia»  the 

-|  -^rlneon  the  priejrjt,  for.  year.  JSndo^ 
I JB  10.5P.  J'n  «ocorfl«ncir with  yonc  «peeial  offer 
I I am  to  receive  two  e*tra«urfe}H4fciaiS4  wlttf' 

j,  ; 


Bo  sine  or  

C^ada  $*i«U  Pt^reign  $4J50 


$1000.00  in  Prizes 


For  the  Best  Title  to  this  Rcture 

jBjy  Charles  Dana  Gibson 


VEIS,  one  diousand  dollars  given  away — 
1 St  prize,  $500.00;  2nd  prize,  $300.00; 
3rd,  $200.00 — ^and  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  everyone  has  an  equal  chance.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  pro  or  anti,  married  or 
single — it  doesn't  make  a bit  of  difference. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  even  seen  LIFE — 
no  matter,  this  is  for  everybody. 

For  twenty-two  years  readers  of  LIFE 
have  been  winning  prizes  by  giving  titles  for 
pictures.  And  they’ve  had  so  much  fun 
out  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  money  they’ve 
received,  that  this  time  it  has  been  decided 
to  let  the  other  people  who  haven’t  yet  had 
any  fun  out  of  LIFE,  try  a hand.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  a subscriber  or  even  a 
reader  of  LIFE  to  win  this  contest 

And  the  reason  for  selecting  the  picture 
shown  above  is  this.  Mr.  Charles  Dana 


Gibson,  who  drew  it  had  one  idea  for  > 
title,  and  the  Managing  Editor  of  LIFE  had 
another.  Stili  other  persons  had  good  bui 
entirely  different  ideas.  So,- as  this  happon 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  best  pictures,  and 
we  wanted  to  secure  the  best  title  possible, 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  public  a chaiKX 
to  make  suggestions. 

Think  of  it!  $500.00  in  cold  cash  for 
writing  from  one  to  ten  words?  Isn’t  il 
worth  liying?  Your  idea  may  be  Uic  very 
one  that  will  strike  the  judges  as  being 
of  the  best  Even  if  you  get  the  very 
smallest  prize  offered — that  alone  amounts  to 
$200.00.  So  you  can  readily  see  this  is  a 
mighty  big  reward  for  writing  from  one  to 
ten  words. 

Some  very  simple  title  such  as  you  have 
in  mind  right  now  may  possibly 


$500.(XI  for  jpimEer,  all  you  have  to.  do  is  to  write  your 
on  a piece  of  paper  and  it  to  Box 


$200,00,  $300.00  or  even 
yovu 

Rules  of  Contest 

The  contest  is  open  to  everyone.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  send  in  your  titles 
before  the  closing  date.  The  titles  are 
limited  to  ten  words — but  if  you  can  put 
your  title  in  five  or  even  three  words,  do  so. 
Brevity  is  usually  the  soul  of  wit 

Send  in  as  many  titles  as  you  want  Send 
in  the  first  one  that  occurs  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  have  thought  of  one  already.  If  so, 
send  it  in  to-day.  First 
thoughts  often  are  best 
Later  you  can  send  in 
others.  Jot  down  your 
title  or  tides  on  any  sheet 
of  paper,  sign  vour  name, 
and  mail  to  the  Contest 
Editor  of  Life,  Box 
262,  G.  P.  O.,  New 
York.N.Y. 

Titles  may  he  original 
or  quotations  from  well- 
known  authors.  All 
answers  must  he  addressed  to  the  Contest 
Elditor  of  Life,  Box  262,  G.  P.  O.,  New 
York  City.  Titles  will  be  judged  by  a 
committee  of  three  from  the  staff  of  LIFE, 
zmd  their  decision  is  final. 

The  final  award  will  he  announced  in 
Life  as  early  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  contest  Checks  will  be  sent  simul- 
taneously with  the  aimouncement  In  case 
of  ties,  $500.00  ($300.00  or  $200.00)  wiU 
be  awarded  each  winning  contestant  No 
entry  shall  he  considered  a tie  unless  con- 
sisting of  the  same  words  and  arrangement 
of  words  as  some  other  entry. 

The  contest  is  now  open.  It  will  close 
at  noon  on  November  30th,  1920.  Re- 


m, G.  P.  O.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Send 
m a tide  to-day — then  others,  if  you  think 
of  better  ones. 

Special  Offer 

To  enter  this  LIFE  Contest  you  have  no 
entrance  fee  to  pay  whatsoever.  And 
Life  will  co-operate  with  you  in  making 
it  easy  for  you  to  land  one  of  these  big 
prizes,  by  reprinting  in  its  pages  for  the  next 
few  issues  the  pictures 
and  winning  tides  of  pre- 
vious contests.  In  addi- 
taon  to  this  there  will  be 
several  arddes  on  how 
to  choose  a tide  by 
T.  L.  Masson,  the  man 
who  has  written  20,000 
jokes. 

Life,  the  famous 
magazme  of  humor,  sells 
for  15c.  on  the  news- 
stand, but  to  co-operate 
with  contestants  in  this  special  contest,  it  is 
offering  twelve  big  issues  for  only  $1.  To 
accept  this  offer,  just  use  the  handy  coupon. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  LIFE  to  win  the 
$500.00,  or  other  prizes,  but  if  you  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  special  arrangement, 
send  the  coupon  right  away.  The  offer  has 
to  be  limited.  Act  at  once. 

Special  Dollar  Offer 

Here’s  where  at  least  one  doUat  buys  its  old- 
time  1 00  cents’  worth  and  more.  Sgn  your  name 
and  address  bdow  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 
with  a dollar  bill. 


{ LIFE,  20  Wot  3l«t  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

} I accept  your  (pedal  offer.  Send  me  LIFE  (or  three 
I months  (12  itsuea).  A dollar  bill  is  endosed. 

I 


i Name . 


Obty  ttmx  InqpulM 


Address  . 


{Please  write  plainly) 
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Google 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


$1000.00 

For  die  best  titles  to  the  Gibson 
picture,  LIFE  wiH  award  prizes 
as  follows: 

First  Prize  . . • . $500.00 

{Also  the  original  of  the  drawing, 

autographed  by  Mr,  Gibson) 

Second  Prize  . . . $300.00 

Third  Prize  . . . $200.00 


Ask  LESLIE'S 


Through  the  gratuitous  service  of  oiir  new  Information  bureau 
we  are  helping  hundreds  of  people  to  buy  more  intelligently  and 
to  formulate  better  decisions  of  business  policy.  Isn’t  there  some 
problem  with  which  we  can  help  you? 

Simply  ask  Leslie’s.  Write  to  us  and  outline  accurately  the  type  of 
information  you  seek,  and  we  will  get  it  for  you  from  authoritative 
sources.  The  questions  listed  herewith  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
we  have  helped  others.  Read  them. 

For  many  years  Leslie’s  Motor  and  Financial  Departments  have 
been  recognized  as  great  standard  bureaus  of  information.  The  new 
bureau  merely  extends  the  Leslie’s  service  to  cover  new  and  wider  fields. 
There  is  no  charge — it  is  a part  of  the  franchise  that  comes  with  the 
magazine.  Let  us  help  you. 

This  new  service  can  save  you  many  times  over  the  seven  dollars 
that  enters  your  name  on  Leslie’s  subscription  lists.  You  get  your 
money’s  worth  in  the  magazine — ^you  get  your  money  back  in  its  service. 
Send  us  your  name. 

LESLIE’S 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  PmST^TME  FIRST  THE  FIRST  THE  PIRST  TH*  FIRST 
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Glance  Through  This 
List  of  Questions 

^ViTiat  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  gas  mixture  in  a gasoline 
engine  where  the  piston  is  going  over  the  top  center? 

Is  it  possible  to  manufacture  a curved  gasoline  cylinder? 

We  have  perfected  a (name  of  device  held  in  confidence).  Will  you 
put  us  in  touch  with  manufacturers  whom  you  would  recommend  as 
responsible? 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  figures  showing  the  comparative  cost 
of  oil  and  anthracite  coal,,  as  we  are  figuring  on  the  advisability  of 
installing  crude-oil  burners  in  our  furnaces.  Can  you  help  us  ? 

Has  any  manufacturer  of  gas  appliances  a gas  boiler  which  will  heat 
water  and  generate  steam  ? 

My  wife  is  anxious  to  purchase  a washing  machine.  It  is  a large 
investment  for  us.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  them — particu- 
larly about  the  (name  of  brand)  ? 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  an  electric  air-dry  device  to 
be  used  in  a public  wasn  room  ? 

I am  figuring  on  installing  several  automatic  typewriters  in  my  office* 
The  (name  of  company)  salesman  claims  that  (a  number  of  sales  argu- 
ments). Would  these  results  be  possible  in  my  business? 

I am  interested  in  an  isolated  electric-lighting  system  for  use  on  a 
farm,  and  will  appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  me  about  the 
(name  of  a well-known  light  and  power  plant)  ? 

We  want  to  get  a vacuum  cleaner.  Our  three-story  house  is  wired 
on  only  two  floors.  Would  it  be  better  for  us  to  wire  the  third  floor 
and  buy  an  electric  cleaner,  or  leave  the  house  as  it  is  and  get  a hand 
cleaner? 
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Ddrm  Byrne^s  ’ " 

THE  FOOLISH  MATRONS 


ISt;*  a^ndvel  It  is  difiFerent-  ' It  has  ft)ur 

^ liWWQ^' a»d  tt.is  hatd  to  k the.  most  interesring-, 

it;  k a wpitteiv  ih  the;  brilKant,  trenchant 

k fashion,  that  dxHthgiUsh^  Tlrreje 

of  the  t«  make / li  s«ictfess  is  the 

flHBSnl  fourth,  a vt(4!^  wha  -come?  ’obt  efop  handed,  but  IWianng 
* spirituai;  gifts,  who - ^abzes  tb  may 

mean,*  Mr,  B5>rne  wntts  ttfore.  an  absprhipi^  sfory-^s  novel  is;^  like,  ia 
cross-sectiDh  of  tg''^ay'.l^;sociatxdmhts., : - - ■■  ',  -:.:  ^1.90: 


CemptoA  .Mackenzie’!!  : 

THE  HMiT%  GIRL 


IK  the  theatrical  world  gf  Lcatdon,  where  a stage  girl  played 
3(5rtong  th«  nobility  for  a husba^^^^  Ehiftithy  Lortsi^ 

dale  Won  I’bhyi  Kfth  ' E^f  o^^ 


Sf  V foph  V lifethbr  lifo 

y she  had  gambhRg 

’with  love,  with  fortiifte,  With  lifoi  lost  all.  - 

. . ;•  . ; . "'Hefe^is oiilieo  CarnhEL  » 

tiovel  done^jlwith  the  artistry  and  distinction  which  have'  given  Mackenzie  high 
raok  in,  that^;  y English  group  to  vyhich  .belong  Iv  fiborge,  Hugh 

\V'a!pblei;  ;ahd  ;Gi  ■ : ' , ,^2,00 
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New 


W.  L-  Mew  Novel 

CALIBAN 


is  discussion— to  which 

added  tesit  is;giW^  his  pre^nce  aniO.ng  Us;  this  “epic  of 
ypllow  joumaHsm/’  Uf^  iAirh  Btening  calis  ccniH 

paCt  teyeiatiaivof  forcos,’^^-  and  adds  that  “*C«hhao’  re 

the  sohcrest,  weightiest  novel  that  Me.  George  has  given  us.*^ 


th«f  poorer  of  the  press  at  its  worst,  ^IS 
well  as  the  unforgetfahle  picture  .of  a 
main.  Many  wjU  appreeiate:  the  tacrer 
without  fully  realizing  the  clarity  of  a 
penetrating  .social  study.^*^/''Ai&iiW- 
phm  North  Amintii 

“A  pertinent  hook  because  it  Is  a 
dissection  of  success  . . . a;  book  of 
jealism,  a study  of  our 
Daily  News  jSz.'OO 


Basil  Kmg*s  New  Novel 

THE  THREAD  OE  EL AME 


rex-eals  “what  is  quite  rare  In'  present-day  fiCtihn,v  accordrhg 
to  the  ?’/«•  Bosion  Tra'iKscripC  “h  dchnite  phtldsqphy  of  life, 
the  never  sacrihcey 

his  isrory.’^^a  yerdicti  fo  which 

rdtHance  of  ja  modern  Enoch  .%deit  w^  agree. , 


It  is  a gtCTt  Stpty  htsApf  allf  4 .fo^^  follows  “ the  thread  pf  flame-*? 

fliance-  that  seenis  to  have  been  lifted  back  to  his  old  life  only  to  find  that  his 
out  of  the  cfptvdcd  life  of.  these  last  fw  ; wfe,  who  be|te  vp%  Huh  dead,  isipn 
crowded  years,  so  real,  has  MtV  King  point  cf 
tnade  it/  It  i,s  the  sfoty''  of  'Rjllyi,  happens  when  thftS'e  iWo 
idarfowhy,  wKo  loses;  mentoty,  friends,  up  life  together,  hp  a 

all  touch  with  his  past,  front  shell-  noyei  that,  as  ^ri^  Ntw'^’otk’^iPtes 
Jihocki  apd'  comes  to  himself  du  slvp'  a Story/^ 

boiled:  uotblg  say  who  he  lyi  big  ’“spiritual  iniplications 

IW:  btii  nVed,  or  hf.Cis.agc,'*  Jta.oo 
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Philip  Curtiss’s 

mNTED:  A FOOL 


H fht  story  at  Robert  O’ Mara,  a yoMog 

actor  blit  of  a jtib,  ansrirejreci  a thysteribus  advbrtisefiient 
headed,  “Wantcdi  A Fotil>M  The  position  was  as  qatetaker 
for  a lonely  camp  in  the  Adirobdacksyand  his  n%ht:  thfie. 
ushered  in  albng 

through  a^dyentore  after  sdyewtute  and  h^ri^ht  him  at  last  to 
love  arrd  the  ffcaUzation  of  his  great 

story— plus.  For  the  authotpf " (Jratet^is  Gold  '*  and  rhany  fioiahle  short  stories 
puts  flesh^and-hlood  people  into  this  rf ale  and^giyes  an  added  semblance  of  re- 
ality to  his  incideh^^^^  aihd  skillful  handling.  One  must  add  a warning  to 

pfOsptic|(¥e  this  exciting  yarn  after  n p,  Ai.  ^1.75 


Clarence  Budingtm  Kellon d's 

YOUTH  CHALLENGES 


S js  stoiy  of  Bophtight  Fpotei  Jrb  son  of  a wealthy  manu- 
acturing  faihiltr  Who  Struggles  against  his  Rite  as  a mere 
cog  in  the  firni  jy , tnoh.ey-nia  tnabhioe.  Because  he  mar- 

ries Rufeh  Frazer,  miO  employee>  he  IS  disinherited;  but  with 
Ruth,  and  a, t a he  finds  happiriess  sudi  as 

he  h^ S:;  rto^  Then  into  their  ga  rd eti  oomcs 

. the  serpeat7?^IJylgi^^^4^^  whispered  story  to  Foote  chat 

Ruth  has  married  him  only  the  sacred  caoso  of  lab^  cpn- 

fronts  her—andj  hurt  # thW  away.  Here  is  the  begintiing  of  a 

novel  that  goes  deep  into  the  of  these  two  people  and  paints  a 

vivid  pictore:  of  industrial' and  lahot' turmoil.  Froniif piece.  $i.ys 


Homer  Cray’s 

TURKE  Y BOWMAN 


','1  / up  and  «lUitting  last  her ause 

^ i 1 youf  heac?*a  hecn  broken  ontt^  — ^brocher 

I in  h^bp^^  th^ : bfobd  to  Huuk  Rh^ 

L '^1  : he  j^es  to  him  with 

b cbid  uatUral^  So  be  ruo^  avvay>: 

detetUiiaed  tU.-gb  to  the:  d^  hf  meets  Slim  Belcher 

and  the  two  of  them  get  involved  in  adventures  that  finally 
bring  Turkey  back  a conquering  hetO.  This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  “ Boone 
Stop  ”' is  whirnsical  and  human  and  true— the  sort  of  botjk  you  are  bound  to 
chuckle  over  to  your  best  friend.  .}li  .75 
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American  Women 


Margaret  Deland* s 

■ AN  OLD  CHESTER  SECRET 

takes  us  back  again  to  Doctor  Lavendar  and  Willie  King 
and  all  those  Old  Chester  folk  we  know  and  love.  \ It  is 
the  story  of  Miss  Lydia,  that  little  wet  hen,”  and  of  how 
she  came  to  take  Johnny,  the  child  that  the  “new”  Smiths 
wouldn’t  claim,  and  of  how,  finally,  this  boy,  grown  to  splen- 
. / ■ I did  manhood,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  parents  who  had 

deserted  him.  Here,  as  always  when  Mrs.  Deland  takes  us 
back  to  Old  Chester,  we  have  a whole  world  in  miniature — a mirror  to  catch 
and  hold  for  our  perusal  the  passions  of  the  bigger  world  beyond.  $1.50 


Novels  by  Three 


Mary  Johnston  *s 

SJVEET  ROCKET 

is  the  story  of  a man  and  woman  brought  together  in  the  mellow,  fine  sur- 
roundings of  an  old  house,  where  generations  have  lived  and  loved  and 
sought,  and  left  the  impress  of  their  personalities.  These  two  believe  that 
body  and  spirit,  mind  and  soul,  may  meet  and  fuse  for  the  quest  of  truth, 
and  it  is  on  this  exalted  plane  that  their  love  finds  expression!  As  in 
“Michael  Forth”  and  “Foes,”  there  is  the  thrill  of  the  unknown,  a haunt- 
ing, mystical  beauty,  and  a sense  of  something  always  just  beyond  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  this -subtly  wrought  novel.  $1.65 

Alice  Duer  Miller* s 

THE  BEAUTY  AND 
THE  BOLSHEVIST 

is  a novel  of  Newport,  the  clash  of  opposing  social  ideas^ 
and — right  in  the  midst  of  the  irreconcilable — love.  The 
Beauty  is  really  a beauty,  with  money,  wit,  and  social  posi- 
tion to  back  up  her  amazing  charms,  while  the  Bolshevist 
is  just  a radical  young  editor  who  hates  the  class  to  which 
she  belongs.  The  comedy  that  ensues  when  the  great  Capitalist,  her  father, 
and  the  young  editor  have  it  out  with  the  Beauty  as  both  umpire  and  prize, 
is  spirited,  entertaining — and  more;  for  Mrs.  Miller  never  stops  at  mere  surface 
portrayals  of  people  or  ideas.  $1*50 
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Recent  Novels 


THE  VACATION  OF 
THE  KELWYNS 

By  William  Dean  Howells 
was  written  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  literary  activity,  but  for 
purely  personal  reasons  was  de- 
nied publication  by  him  during  his 
lifetime.  The  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  the  New  England  character, 
as  affected  by  the  Shaker  faith, 
and  the  delicate  love  story  set 
against  the  quaint  rural  back-, 
ground,  will  undoubtedly  rank 
this  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  Mr,  Howell's  works. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00 

THE  DIVINE  EVENT 

Bif  WmN.Harben 
This  novel,  Mr^  Harben’s  last, 
is  a powerful  mystery  sto^  set  in 
and  around  New  York.  It  is  full 
of  the  thrill  of  the  unknown,  and 
works  through  scenes  of  suspense 
and  tense  interest  to  the  happy 
ending  of  Lucia's  quest  for  love. 
Frontispiece.  PostSvo.  Cloth.  $1.75 

THE  GREAT  DESIRE 

By  Alexander  Black 
Thirteen  months  after  publica- 
tion this  is  still  one  of  the  biggest- 
selling  novels  in  America — which 
verifies  with  the  stamp  of  public 
approval  the  estimate  put  upon 
this  novel  by  the  critics  who,  headed 
by  the  late  William  Dean  Howells, 
have  universally  praised  it  as  one 
of  the  great  American  novels  of 
our  generation.  $1.90 

UNDER  THE  ROSE 

By  Arthur  Johnson 
Stories  which  have  all  the  allure 
of  the  secret  and  unexpected  are 
found  in  this  collection  of  unusual 
tales  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
American  w'riters  of  short  stories. 
Each  rouses  an  interesting  ques- 
tion and  leaves  the  reader  wonder- 
ing “ why. " The  collection  includes 
“ Riders  in  the  Dark,"  “The  Little 
Family,"  “The  Visit  of  the 
Master,"  etc. 


LEERIE 

By  Ruth  Sawyer 

Everyone  in  the  big  hospital 
wanted  “Leerie"  for  his  nurse. 
When  she  had  passed,  backs  ached 
less  and  hearts  were  lighter.  She 
just  had  a way,  this  Sheila 
O’Leary,  of  passing  on  the  flame. 
This  is  her  story; — of  love  and  a 
great  renunciation  and  then  happi- 
ness. A rare  good  love  story.  $1.75 

THE  PEDDLER 

By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

is  another  of  Doctor  Rowland's 
delightful  and  really  mysterious 
mystery  stories  centering  around 
that  gang  of  international  crooks 
of  which  Chu-Chu  La^  Tondeur 
was  the  founder.  It  is  an  in- 
triguing tale  of  this  band's  opera- 
tions in  a rich  American  colony — 
a real  achievement  in  fiction  meant 
primarily  to  entertain. 

Illustrated.  PostSvo.  Cloth,  $1.75 

THE  MAN  OF 
THE  FOREST 

By  Zone  Grey 

If  you  already  know  Zane  Grey, 
then  it  can't  be  your  fault  that  you 
haven't^  read  ‘'^The  Man  of  the 
Forest."  If  you  haven't  discovered 
the  master  writer  of  the  West,  do 
so  in  this  romance  of  love  and  a 
hidden  paradise  in  the  shadow  of 
encircling  mountains  and  in  the 
deeper  shadow  of  the  danger  that 
lurked  behind  them.  $2.00 

THE  NINTH  MAN 

By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 

What  would  happen  if  in  your 
town  every  ninth  man  could  desig- 
nate secretly  one  person  whom  he 
wished  put  to  death?  That  was 
what  happened  in  San  Moglio; 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  beasts 
of  passion  would  take  their  toll  of 
blood  until — until  one  man  took 
the  sins  of  others  on  his  inno- 
cent head.  ^1.25 


ALL-WOOL  MORRISON 

By  Holman  Day 

A’high-speed,  twent3r-four  hour 
section  of  American  life  caught  up 
in  an  exciting  story  that  is  told 
with  a skill  every  reader  knows. 
This  story  of  a young  mayor's 
fight  to  save  several  millions  for 
his  state — and  ^ how  it  almost 
lost  him  the  love  of  the  one  woman 
— makes  a novel  you  won't  forget. 
Frontispiece.  PostSvo.  Cloth.  $1.90 

THE  BLOOD-RED  DAWN 

By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

A novel  of  romance  and  realism 
set  where  Orient  and  Occident  meet 
in  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

“The  author  knows  his  San 
Francisco.  This  story,  his  first 
full-length  book,  gives  a graphic 
and  colorful  picture  of  intrigue  in 
the  foreign  quarter  of  that  city  of 
lights." — New  York  Times  $i-7S 

WHArS  THE  WORLD 
COMING  TO? 

By  Rupert  Hughes 
A novel  of  turbulent  youth  when 
it  foregathers  in  the  maelstrom  of 
New  York.  A fast-moving  talc  of 
love  and  misunderstanding,  and  as 
a background,  a vivid  picture  of 
life  in  New  York  in  these  post- 
bellum  da3rs. 

Illustrated.  PostSvo.  Cloth.  $2.00 

THE  HEART  OF 
CHERRY  McBAIN 

By  Douglas  Durkin 
A novel  of  the  Canadian  West 
by  a novelist  with  all  that  outdoor 
magic  in  his  pages  which  has 
brought^ane  Grey  such  popular- 
ity.  This  is  the  story  of  King 
Howden  who  was  strong  enough 
not  to  take  a dare  of  McCartney, 
bully  and  boss,  and  of  how  King 
and  Cherry  McBain,  who  was  the 
big  issue  in  the  fued  with  Mc^rt- 
ney,  finally  won  to  victory — and 
something  more. 

Post  Svo.  Cloth.  fi.7S 
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IT  aysfut  thoughtji  and  >S'ordSf 

btit  they  was  said  ind  [ Jet  them  stay 

'v' 

If  h4d  good  to  he  all  Washed  dean 
of  iJSitj  and ' tb  he  able,  to  jltay^biit  b| uck 
cbiiidii’t  tell  on  Old  Jim  wi . macttf  how 
sure  »t  would  make  hiui  hf  going  to  Heaven, 

So  lie  tofV^  i he 

Would  hevfcf  rfefdfni  again.  He  would  steal 
Jim  out  of  sldy^^  and  if  he 

couhT;  tbifife  worse,  he^d  do 

that  too,  As  long  as  be  was  goin^  to  hdl 
anyway,  he  might  as/Weil  mak^  worth 

while* 

Who  ever  knew  the  heart  of  a boy  as  does 


12  Volumes  €it  a Low  Price 

tong  ago  the  of  the  American  people  opecc3  comes  in  one  great,  sweJIuig  chonw.  From  the  Golden 

to  Mat):  Twainv  Today  the  of  ajf^  Gate  Alaiska  to  the  Australian 

wide  to  hhn^  GolJegesi  gtrat  staittaiy  York  to  the 

men  and  ,^«2rep!ac4i«  th  all  landi  toyc  him>-^nay;*  study  iht 

him.  ask-  ’^What  has  A Atg^ttfne  to  thie  Enkli^h  Gbahiiel^  artswer  rings 

cpntribatcd  to  thp  chsirtrs  o(  the  world  the  -Arm  and 


FREE— Rex  Beach— 5 Volumes 


Rex  Beicn  & lihe  wottj-  of  thrillmg  bt*hed  men  who  ^an  whip  their  weight taW Idea be 

stories  liviijg  is  :tne  xttan  pho  know^^  -M  Vfmti^  these  men  figir for  and  die  for— all  thes^tJU 

ho  othcTf  the  Big  durdc^  Klondike*  , will  &rui  m Rex  Beach’s  vivid,  human  m>vcis.  Tncy 

Plenty  of  huraoc—iptety  raw-*  xnU^  own  yearnings  for  thrilling  ^dvkhttires. 

'ontr  A FEw’srx^TREt:;;-^^ 


*ii  tf*. 
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By  Lyman -Abbott 

eldeisi;;^^  |^|w^s  Ed  wii  IIck^V  ^lEdward 

Hal^  Baniuto,  at!id  Othe^r  figut:es:  The 

bnely  include  of  autograph 

letters  ixom  lhese  histoiri  ITey  will  begin  fa  *’ah  ear  of 
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not  only  states  each  week  the  mhs'iJlnijKjrtant  hews  of, the  w©^  but  interprets'  It  for 
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The  of  lhacl©f»Kip;hf  The  OhtkiQk;have,^^h,^io  stn^dar 
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bitl  SHOW  againat  ?Ke 
homes  are  bfight  with  love  ahd  iaughtet  and  d«;a'i'‘  orteir  forwg^ithc^^ 
'rOimd  the  family  bostd,  then  a gift  of  jewelry  ts  a fiMing 
of  file  sendmerit  of  the  season.  It  kfc.eps  ahve'  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  w hen  time  has  severed  rhe  feasicT.'s  and  bigtirpd. 
the.  nvemories  of  the  feast,  ft  is  /Ai?  Gift  that  las‘t«.. 
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in  Construction  Hauling 


IN  the  whole  fiekl  of  truck  They  jiot  only  stand  up  and 
operaidon  thsetn  is  no  mare  keep  going  in  and  day  out, 
drastic  d^hi^d  «pdn  power,  year  after  year;  they  pa^ 
effidency.  ^d  endtt^ti  than  in  dc»ds  fohg  after  the  mvestment 
hauling  ^ sand,  ,5s  White 

^ek,  cemCoti  lumber,  structiiral  Trucks  are  a baiance 

.^c«l  and  mach^  sheet  propositioh:  their  earning' 

Tons  of  marteda!  are  literally  PO«^et  sustained.  , 
dumped  into  the  trucks  from  White  Tiuck,s  am  used^^^  h^ 
buckets,  chutes  or  :^<^rnciK.  contiactors  m 1^ 

These  loads  are  carri^  oyef;  are  used  by  4^1  lumber  dealers; 
forn-up  ground-,  into  and put;of  by  21S  dealers  in  building  sup- 
erca-vatians,  to  placM  where  the  jure  and  by  22i  raisKlIaneous 
tni^  must  break  theif  WWB  bdtldmK  add 

path.  Matenala  must  be  fept  tietcaettag  .field, ■ 385  antes, 

^ng.  Wiveneswre  «aJ.  ^eiiSHre: hhd  mueWpatities  use 
Ttgcfa  work^y  add  mght.  e™d  com, 

, For  yesre  WhHe  Trut^  hare  ,t„,etioh  and  maintenance  work: 
had  ;a  poiaowinant  positjc®  i» 

this  field.  They  are  the  mam-  ;:  "'^lesc  o^  their 

Stay  of  contractors,  of  road  and  east  records,,  tJtat  White  Trucks* 
bridge  builders,  of  • dealers  in  not  Only  dd  the  most  work,  but 
lumber  and  building  supplies.  they  do  it  .for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELANO' 


fERKBY  ^ GAY  fumi- 


Not  «wryonc  can  own 
Xitureaci  ^res^  in  wood  Berlr^y  furnitufe--- 

a quiet  g^cjoiisncss,  an  ar^  not  because  it  is  expensive, 
tistid  eha3nn,that  instind:  but  because  only  a limited 
with  the  h^hest  aiicJ  best  in  qu^tity  of  such  furniture  is 
American  home  life.  , made. 


ti/itH  tJjTni?  dealer ^ lipon  request 


6^  t^^pToduc- 
: j4on-  the,  ^rmtarhi^i  j» 

Mhim  &i^*^i*atiidhli(rniUthtiw 


BERKEY  & GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

45^  MONROE  avenue  H CRANP  RAPIDS,  MlCKl^ 


THE  INST^UKCt^  OF  OUAMTV 


prst^ 

wiri 

hout  attac 

hme 

ntSi 

' 1 

^ . s’ 

:m^A- 

, 1 -L* 

jf^ighf^'  and  p^\ 

Lua.  sryiii 

’ ' ? i . ^'^'X 

TVFf  Ai 

r |?  p<  P 

\IVU  s 

{'Wir. 

V A 

* * 

Cl^  i)f  the  itin.  Tiir- 
M Hefpri'  ClXf 
tiiiin#  Icavj^  ^Tvery; 
dftd  j(fecoAd« 
tbf  fib^  tlttr/' 

t tni 
Itx^Jn^  pc  J^,  f^cir 
vatiiiii^.  -d^Iairfiewyi-. 

wj  prK^itoo 
art  vj, nii/  Ttfkt  I* 

a»  pryiolar  ari^ 

8«?R  « 

■ Vfertr;;  ' ■ ■ ’ 


Wliere  trains  leave 
' ” every  hundred  seconds 

; Jp.ut  of 

of  of  scvcfal'tig'  fctml^afe  ^o'^ficns  of  trams. 

as  .Out  ■on  -the  warn  .iitm,- dime  i,s  --yksJ^-, 
fJly  cft  ,1^6;  mtches  they  CVfF. 


THEHOHTS  'HL\T  DID  NOT  FAIL 


engineers  ,ni 'Hie 

iteo  ueil-iibks 

,fwnt  ill  inHlHt-Niivfif 

F/>*  TtiOirtf,  tii/i  fi  0 44wHv<: ' WiK  ? I>  A 5^r«40^ 

I mgri , t>f  yJtJcir ; 1&6  l> A ; : Uft ^h- 

4V^rt«?»if^gr  of  .tilt-  K>‘  mVi;'  t>y 

Kviih- >i^!61  met-jj, 

^mr-^  I W .?i  A<l  > 

ti^5?fcc4  j&J*  ih/:  Jill 

■ Av^r  4>XW:  ■-.;  \ ’ ' : •. ,: ' ■'; 

* vlft ty  ^ 

Wv^rfv>ii<1upti5W:(^.T  types, 

IftTjiJ  w*i>ir  TV j«>r«  ti-ejy  . 

•SwvVAr^  tHi-1  J<iv<iiii>iV>^/ti<t  l»vn  p^, 


miStv\noT  Mo^l.^’rx>n^gs  OF  OHA’Fim  hhctbic  a^^ompany 


Ufi'g^ir?it-f^ 

.R5T^'  0=^ 


BOUDOIR 

LAMP 


A \ women. 

The  dtade  is  of 

}x.*v  [vlnss  mounted  in  eti 


..  .. 

Um'Ih  ' ,1 ; • k J Hi 


A'hHqueGolJ  and  Oldiyqitry  I® 
A usetul,  inejqjensive 

■ • 'a' 

Ojj  dipph^  af  aJ]  of  thjiJ  eetWi; 
below,  or 

tive  uearest.  '■  ■ ' 


CMMnl  lOeelm  Ciu  l^nt 

IMn'iHc  Rtiitn?  «irf  Cl,  WuMfa,  Timl 

Ni^tskt  f«tcr  Gk  Qm^,  Milk. 

H.O.iakU  AlmuOUii 

to  tiiri— riAtt 

rM^toiufk, 

t«fii<Ni^i^«7*lwtFtwirCR»  fivtluiAItoiu 

Wtohiq|Mi.ft,C 
^ ' ''  to  tuvm  aHm  n Hmr  Jmm 

T to  nfuu  «tos  to  Acrttonr  (iMi 

StilUtoGto 

I/»aH  Ebtbic  ltok{«Blf«wcr  C«.  St  i«to 

Hal  f Gto 

^lic^  ^ to  tolitf  Qtott  to  ton  Mi4  Smtm 

uumBmvmm^ 

C««iitoA  Ctotorto  Cm  Utogtoi^ttaflL 


mi 


CQlJ^  >JQ1t>R  C^;^ 
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The  kind  of  cars  you  see 
equipped  with  Disteel  Wheels, 
the  position  and  standing  of  the  t:ar- 
owners  offer  the  best  evidence  of 
the  mechanical  superiorities  as  well 
as  the  vastly  greater  beauty  of 
Disteel  Wheels  — the  Inwardly 
Curved  Wheels  — the  Motor  Car 
Wheels  Preeminent, 


Mar>uf»ctusrt;r<i 

DETROIT  PRESSED  STEEL  COMPANY 

DiSTEEL  WHEEL  CORPORATION 
DETROIT  y,  3,  A,, 
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A r »•  Kt  c'  k wi  Af' ‘ * 


.f>CA  B’infi  li 


C f>  < A#  pt  b I ,a . S 4 K on  Is  O 

..^^SltXl^tle:  . 


f;h4*#1  tk- 


"Sweijir't.ntft  fi'' f . _ 

V/,,'  /_.i?f *« 

"V^iJ  *^  /.**  ^"*  .' 

■’Sli-Xbb’'.V  Of  cllfX»  « 

t;: 


Ail  These  Unique  OrganizUlioni 
Make  Donee  Remr4s  far 
Calufuhia  Tvcluswelv 


Tha  jjjc'k  of  t-lic  jGii<iiiig  iJii.*jce  or- 
gntt/7^ibonsi  ■ itl^at;  .pliVy  ; f Itc  vl/tsst  th  Cjs^ 
ft;,*f  ihtj'  'Ii4.feat.'.itv^v&  r^ 

0';  ity  cSvcIa  a> vt  ly.  : ) ■ li  .t f's,;  i 

ab'i'fbytb.iri  't,if  CttlUfTlbiS 
dAlve;fTig 

publu;  Ri|:i;ryvA\^^lh/^:ir^  ■weajc't, 

}o>:  • trOkfers'  toot  .■  <,i\,;.  dole:: 
st-i<|>pc:i s V S¥nc<3paFfe  W %b''.^-'^*^'^i;  j>!XJ- 
.sJi*>\v;^  v.'ayi,, 


inaK© 


ftt^igictsn  sv'aved  'His  .vvwid.  am 
marVcla  happened.  ■ But  ixorwj- 
af  the.  poet^  has  eve;:  scowri  a 
spell  aroutid  that:CI>rnarriafl  of 
jfi  rst  ^e»j^kfed  'thfe.  ^'h^dien  tous  tran  sforitiatlpn 
of  ccBti lose  into'  .j^per,.  ' ■'  ‘ .'. 

what  he  'dui,  this 
ohsc  pre  won  4<?t^w*dTfccr  ha J atix  raW  eil  ti  ppii 
Nature^  favorite  stflistaple^;  celiuhase^  ivlv}^^ 
had ; heen  ly^iOg  for  rniUepxprna  1*^6, 

the  Geitie  ift  the  to 

man  vs  serv  ifei  Gel  Idlose  6 bre  set  yes  as  beam 
and  stanch !on  i h t he  p pgrdvi-irt g pf  af I plant 
life.  i^erelefiiSihg  pf cellulose  hi^ 
pur  own  eta  of  books  For 


The  paper »Tf;ikct*s  duty  is  to  purify 
eeil.tiJpse  from  saltSj  tninerais,  and 
JVheft;  so  puriitbdt  cellulose  ^ f its  per-" 
hrianen;,  unchanging •chataetc^^  to  hoc  haolc 
paper j tU'  suCh  papers  aS;  the  S.  !>,  Warren 
Cofnparty  has;  stindardited  for  tlTCt^-^aj^tihg 
.require  ments  .of  modtetrt  -prlntjii'g. , . 

if  ryo,  Chinese 
Poems*'  (y'Vlfred:  York,)  is 

printed  on  Warrep’s  Oldc  Style,  a paper' 
and  a use ; th4ft.df^hi|.h;jy^p^ 
the'  T 


/I’S ; ^‘T'raLhsiationS 


(WSH^n 


D.  WAR  R EN ; GG^ 


Better  Paper 


Go  gle 


It’s  the  Man  That  Counts 


Tfie  fill  man  ipfcment  proba&ly  play«  a jt!(ori?  part:  in  the 

making  of  capfo*^iyeii  ifian  Jo  arty  other  manMfaytttnni 


coiiductcd  on  a farge  ^iralcr  Them  are-  nt>  maidtlhed  in  tne  t v?clve 
great  Hereulra  pfant®  th^t  need  only  to  be  at  the  beginning 

of  a day,  utoppcd  at  the  «iif,  and  vrhich.  in  the  meantime  carry 
out  their  taafcj  tn^ 

Every  machine  usj!j4  ih  tW  makinp:  of  Hrrctil^  has  a 

mat)  for  iti  Every  mmion  H niakes  irttcbed/  The 

revolts  of  ks  work  Nothing  in  iryer  taken 

lor  grunied.  No  tnachme  w looked  m>oii  as  infallible v 

In  the-  gelatin  psdtking  house,  for  ncaniple,  is  a hiTg;e  madijne 

ythicfi  nus  paper  cartcicige)i  vnth  ^HeT^les  <?e|atia  JDybanute. 

Although  this  Tnachmr  lydtkf  vritfi,  alniost  pciskive  |Ot;d)rtron  and 

accunicy*  every  cartridge  whicdi  comrs  from  it 

to  niake  certain  tiiat  it  <»  properly  packedv  Qpb 

place  imttfediaiely  after  thecartrulge  leaves  thi^ 

before  it  is  fioiaily  hoited  for  skipment.  V ^ 

The  m cn  irho  use  Hcpcul^  Erplosi ves  Icnoye  ^peitdi^Ie  are 


ettUACO 

3Ci4U 

-Ci4inait)M>fa 


fiLUol* 
tSSr  Chf 


Kcir  \ofk 
Hxz\nxihJ  Pi. 
Joplifi  - ' 

PrpmlMmrt,  Del. 


■ ' WPi  ni  Pfyu0tHiiit' bit  twmO  tihtthiajr  }£*^  0«T<»b* 

vwiJt  teti/t  ^tur  itmiM  * It  U uuJ  trin:- 

frt  rnJ, 


The  Oldest  Door  In  The  World 


It  way  ba  w*xs  in  th«  Hill  in  Rome.  ■ ‘'Thw  door  » of  Cyprus*  and  ia  Adom^  with 

cannJidgw,  mjSJatly  pt  lb*  5 A Tiie  upper  canrlnff  mf  Ujc  left  ia  said  to  be  the  oldest  repreaetitatiba  of  the  cirueihy4an.** 

Another  atchacdlogica).  aiithority  (In  l^i^cetpnu  Hew  Jersey)  write*,  •‘Opinion*  vary  a»  to  the  datctf  of  thoie  dOor^,  bdt  the. 
wrightofopuiion  puta  them  at  early  as  the  Sth  or  6th  Century,  A,p.'V  (.DOES  CYPRESS,  The  Wood  Stef oah . LA^Trl 


Bvr  mm 

CTPRESS 
BY  THE 

crpkBss 

A R MO  m 


lap  i| 

thiSp  {h**® 

JoU 


Your  home— and  its  hardware 


IN  planning  that  new  home,  are  you  giving  the  thot^ht  to 
hardware  which  it  should  have?  You  are  butldtng  for 
permanence,  your  hardware  should  be  durable -~posJJ8Ssiiig 
built-in  wearing  quality.  You  are  building  with  an  eye  for 
beauty,  your  hardware  should  be  pleasing  and  in  accord  with 
its  surroundings. 

In  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  you  find  all  this — security, 
permanence,  ease  of  operation,  and  a choice  of  design  which 
fits  in  exactly  with  your  scheme  of  architecture.  v . 

5enc/  for  fh&  Sstr gent  Book  of  Desigtts  tuid  v v) 

go  over  ft  with  your  Architect 


SARGENT  & COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufachtrm, 


30  Water  Street 
New  Haven,  Conou 


Sarg:ent 
Night  LatcKe* 

.>1  CoiDbtn^i 


51'cuflty  find 
frlreftgtb.  AffoyiJ 
sccutltY  To/  J&ny 
oulflide  t?r  lastdtR 
door  Ucking  a de- 
t>epd*bi»?iock  Sim- 
rTe,convertj«tjt  AP*!' 

TheLe  no 
poflsjbt.ntY  t'f  thtit 
Cetti  ng  ou  t s>f  dc  r 
by  Core  tb V>*  jir 

ibe  dooT,  MWoy 
styieaand  finl?b«5. 


ill 

T-r 

lij.- 

DinitiT^-:  bj.- 
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PiXiniinfi  jjtir  ffinac  at  AJjaitOs  Gd-,by  T pcnifi^utg,  A*vhiJaiA 


of  i/ie  House  o/Brick 


The  thoughtful  builder  knows  that  he  cannot  get  real 
satisfadaon  in  building  his  home,  unless  he  combines  the 
artistic  with  the  durable.  Face  Brick,  in  its  wide  range  of  color 
tones  and  textures,  and  in  the  artistic  eflPeds  possible  through 
the  arcKitedt’s  handling  of  bonds  and  mortar  joints,  offers  an 
appeal  to  the  most  diverse  taster  Besides,  there  is  the  solid 
satisfadtion  of  knowing  that  for  strudtural  strength,  fire-safety, 
and  economy  in  the  long  run  no  other  material  surpasses  Face 
Brick.  Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  build  now,  now  is  the 
time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  formulate  your  plans.  ‘‘The 
Story  of  Brick"^  will  help  you  at  a decision. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association 

1140  V^cstminstcr  Building,  Chicago 


'’The  Story  of  Bric\” 

An  KitUtic  Booklet  with  attra<;tivc 
illustradont  and  useful  informacion 
for  ftll  who  intend  to  build.  The 
Romance  of  Brkk.  Extravaitaxice  of 
Che*pnc5;s,  Comparative  Cons,  How 
toFinancetheBuUdingof  a Home, are 
a few  of  the  subitrts  t reated . Your  copy 
U awaiting  your  request.  Send  todays 


v ^ 

The  Pioneer 
Builder  of  Quality 
Small  Cars 


Ufie  Supine  Small  Car 


|UST  as  we  are  proud  to  see  skilled  engi- 
d neeringand  fine  materials  give  form  and 
life  to  our  ideal  of  a superfine  small  car — 

So  Templar  owners  find  the  utmost  of 
comfort,  surpassing  beauty  of  design,  and  a 
flood  of  silent  power,  giving  them  a new 
ideal  of  motot-cat  performance. 

The  motor  car,  essential  for  Tecreation.  vital  jm  business 

The  TEMPLAR 
MOTORS  COMPANY 

4000  HALSTED  STREET  LAKEWOOD,  CLEVELAND 


Fu’«-I^ssenger  Touring  * , , „ 

Foyt-r^jicngcf  . . 

T\v<>.Pa$»cngci  Touring  Roadster 
Five- Passenger  Sedan  . , , , 

Thtte-Pa«enget  Coupe  . . . i 

Prices  /.  Oe  b.  Cleveland 


Doubly  Distinctive 

„ a rare  union  of  music 
and  craftsmanship 

A UTH0W  l^ATl  VE  fc«x|verf,3  design  these 
bn,ihs%vick  periov.1  cabinets — men 
who  know  the  finest  in  turnitureand  have 
a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  great 
works  ot  the  foremost  jicriod  furniture 
creators  of  history.  All  who  seek  true 
art  will  find  complete  satisfaction  in  these 
!>eautiful  cabinets. 

Housed  in  them  are  Brunswick  Phono- 
graphs, with  ail  their  superiorities  of  re- 
production, all  their  betterments  in  tone. 
Finer  phonographs  are  unknown. 

The  Brunswick  De  L 


uxe  cabinets  can 
be  seen  at  all  Brlinsvvick  dealers. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  glad  to  mail 
you  a handsomely  illustrated  brochure, 
descrihing  the  Brunswick  De  Luxe. 

Tfllv  BftUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDEK  CO, 
(jeiie nil  Offices:  623-613  Wabash  Art.  , Chicago  ^ 

flrao(±  Havucvin  Of  Uftixtsi  Sotfswy  | 

MrctiCOX&d  .iauAhlA  1 

CSiiiAdiin  SiJ^c  Cfc  1 

79  W elUatioft  bu,  Wt-fet,  TiOruinv,  OfiX- 


JII  Luxe  Brunswich  are  eUctrka%<iperatdtL 
Tbey  ^pen  frym  the  /}T>nr  so  that  tbe  top  is  avaih 
ahU  for  penniinerit  ornament attofi. 


as. 
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ORE  commodious  living  quatrlers  may  be  secureH 
by  femodeling  the  basemeni*  Conversion  of  iho 


dl^irip  and  dirty  cellar  iato  wario  and  recreatiootiJ  rooms  H now 
the  through  of  the  new  *^IDBAL  TYFE  HEAT  MACHINE” 

Ita  irim  iot^ulated  Jacket  iw9ke«  the  Type  Boiler  dashfrec  and 
gix^ti^hx.  It*  beatiflg  service  i*  automatie  and  conaUint  ^ 

Records  of  ioBtallationa  iHroagh  severe  winter  use  ahow  aaVingpr  of 
30^  in  fueb  with  decided  relief  lU  cartdakins^  Send  for  Ctliiloc. 


W fiit^  f<* 
Drjrt.  Q-^Oi 


<ff  tfu 


Hnrld/itmftUM  and  4MER/C4JV  HoJi<xion 

^ tx>^  nadj^tor  Comooef 


THE  IDEATTYPE  A'  HEAT  MACHINE 


Gok^igle 


. ijrigmarfrQm  V 

LiNfVERSm'  :0F  - - 


Goal  wUl  Higlieir  than  evtjf  this  winters  have  use  less  of  it  if 

yoti  want  keep  the  coal  bill  down  1K)  anpw'here  neat  nonfla^ 

Coal.  <Mn  he  saved,  and  without  .saertfiGing  comfort  eithtt  Make  every 
lun»pof  cpal  give  fulL value.  Equip  heating  plant  W'itb 


iietfrt  of  ib« 

It  prevents  the  costly,  wastefiii  “up$  and  down^**  of  your  furnace  fire  and 
maintains  ah thruout  the;  house  by  automatically  operating  the 
dampers.  Your  fire  canhoc  ga  oHtt  tampa^,  ndthet  canitger  . 

so  low  as  to  require  forced  firing  to  bring  it  up  aga^cn^  No 
is  wasted.  Not  a pound  of  coal  is  burned  unnecessarily.  ^ ^|| | 

Those  who  have,  used  a Minneapolis  fitat  Regulator  .for  years  ; si 

tell  tis  that  they'  save 'on  the  average  thrl^  shovelfuls  of  coal  Si 

day  thtuout  the:  winter.  \ SI 

The  **Minneapotis"  has  been  used  successfully  for  35' years  . Oil  : Sl 

any  type  of  heating  plant  burhing  coal,  gas  or  oil— lasts  a lifetime  §1 


Minneapolis  Heat  Regnlator  Co. 

HaIh  OfKce:  2786  Fouitb  Aye.  So^  Minneiipolis 

CKICAtIO  ^ BOSTON  ntT^OCT 

llftttuturAoceKfCchange  , MS  E.  WaaM^  .1701  Wooaw«»‘«4Avf>, 

WA}?lifN15TONT1,C.  ; #<KW  YOt^KClTY  CLfiVELANU 

7JT  I2th  STretfl  North  Wfeat  .Orand  1107  h*aat  tosth  Street  . 

BALTl^ORfi  KANSAS  CITY  HtLWAVHZB  PAtJt 

TOO Kilrtli  *1  Ward  isireet  Flltl?  arid  M |i0  EnddtKjti  fOdff* 
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tfir  Gvcr  jijty  years 
iftvisibk  preseij^r  of 
beautiful  surf  dies 


MiiT})hyya»ti>sJ^  Conijiany 

. ...  ." 

uror^ '. 


'f  aW. 


20  miles  to  th€  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  s tower  yearly  depreciation 

( National  Awraf^et) 

COMFORT  over  all  roads,  ease  of  control,  freedom  from 
most  tire  troubles  and  all  cooling  troubles,  ability  to 
cover  longer  distances  in  a day  than  most  open  cars — these 
qualities  make  the  Franklin  Sedan  unequaled  for  year- 
round  use. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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l^ICHNESS  of  color,  grace  of  form,  and  beauty  of 
A V sign  are  embodied  in  every  Handel  Lamp.  And  the 
delight  which  the  possession  of  one  brings,  is  a lasting  onci 
for  a Handel  Lamp  becomes  a permanent  part  of  yout 
home — treasured  as  your  oriental  rugs  and  first  editions. 

The  lamp  shown  is  No.  6852.  Look  for  Handel  name 
on  every  lamp.  Write  for  booklet  of  "Suggestions'*. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY,  Meriden.  Coac. 


amps 


Go  gle 


WEEPER 


/irrauge 
m(h  your 
^Dealer  for  a 
den  ton  Stratton 
of  the  t Wxium 
Cleaner  nith 
**That  Le^cr' 


The  hostess  heightens  the  delight  of  a which  is  the  accepted  standard  of  mechan* 
charming  afternoon  tea  when  she  shows  ical  vacuum  cleaner.  Really  two  Vacuum 
her  interested  friends  the  newest  labor-sav-  Cleaners  in  one,  as  with  one  turn  of ‘‘THAT 
ing  addition  to  her  already  w^elhequipped  LEVER”  you  get  Powerful  Suction  only, 
and  modern  home,  namely.  The  Electric  and  with  another  turn  the  same  Suc- 
Sweeper-Vac,  with  motor'- driven  brush,  tion  and  Motor-Driven  Brush  combined, 

IV rite  for  the  most  elaborate  Vacuum  Cleaner  catalog  ever  issued, 

PNEUVAC  COMPANY  - » 166  Fremont  Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 


mm  MQTOttDR/VCNBRVSH 


Hfte  most  valuable piano  in  the  woAd^ 

EVENING^with  its  freedom  from  activity*  tiom,  when  played  on  the  superb  Steger 
is  something  to  look  forward  to  if  the  Grand  Piano.  Its  beautiful,  rich  teme, 
golden  hours  of  happy  companionship  its  sympathetic  response,  make  the 
are  enlivened  by  good  music.  Favorite  Stegcr  an  enduring  source  of  inspiration, 
selections  are  given  individual  interpre-  whether  yon  arc  playing  or  fiscening  to 
ration*  speaking  the  language  of  all  emo*  the  art  of  others. 


STEGER  & SONS  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Factotiea  at  Steger,  Illinoi*  Founded  by  |ohn  V.  ^eacft  1 879 Stegcr  Btifldmi;,  Chlcaipr*^  HBnoi* 

If  it's  a tKe  reproducing  phonograph  in  the  u<nlL 


Every  woman  iove$ 

ar«  it  aim 

r^tm  iti  of<M  ^Jfici  ii  giv<$  ufVbng  is^jr^ 

Ivsh;^  TVwl^  <(Ujnc9  in  c^ni^e«^>m,  aid  ^issesaory  iWthe  4f«iKSirig 

i»Jbfc'~-^fco5r^^  id  wios5  or  plMiit,  Mfi^yon  prtfiifi , All  ^eangru  are  »uocl«flJ 


Lo^  i^  ihiie^  p pmt^—you^  tfic 

eiriflc  ^31  ikiiiiialit  oir  ttzs^  is  the  &iSb^  that  caa  be 

tKft  oTIvi^  Fyrs^mthout  seeing  rt.  On 

.at  kaulmg 


B tupV  PONr  m^  Sc  Cp^  Ijtd/Satce  Dept-*  pj^rtlin  Divisioii,  Wilmin^t 


The  famous  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  both 
campaigning  for  the  United  States  SenatOnship  from  lllinDts,  made  the  year 
1858  ever  memorable.  It  broughl  to  aj  tbf?ua  the  vai^ng  Views  oh  sectional 
questions  which  the  GivU  War  ntUniately  {settled. 

■ ' ■ isr^- 


18  a mifmprable  date  tor  tii^  paJntipg  crafte  For  tt 
wan  then  that  Berry  BrPrherii- first  oefl^B  thu  n!anufrtctur&  of 
those  vomisb  products  wbtch  have  »2nce  Wcomc  the  worlds 
e^andaTd  of  <|ualit>%  And  my^  aiiddad  ioKtP  tibef 
same  satislactioo  then  as  now,?*'  ; T /u  ^ 

Berry  Brotherji  made  the  fir^t  f^Tl^d  Ort  kno 

LtiXEBURRY  \VCH.^l>  f JiSfSB,  Aod  tibo lip^ 
includes  « varninh  for  every  \nou^k}jWikii4  j^ 
the  best  of  its  kind!  Perhaps 
Granite,  which  is  ewerinbi 

It's  water  proof,  of  chursife;  but  its  SwmSrizry'  w 
monel  to  honj^  builders  and 
home*q(wneT». 

Then  fhareM  LUXEnERRY  WHITE 
BnAMKE  marie  in  pure  white  and 
the  newer  6hadt?;s  of  gray  and  old 
ivory. 


Amd  fc^if^  0up  cc/io^i 


For  >evom  varnish  need  there’s 
a Berry  Brothers  product.  The 
label  is  ^our  guaranty  of  quality. 


1^  Wivrldt^  . jL 

^arnishee  8rft4 

H M»rfcW»o 


Go  gle 


Fifty--Nine 
Crane  Branches 


in  principal  cities  tbroUghout  tbc  country 
back  up  the  Ctan^  Scrvic^^  which  is  available 
through  the  plumbing  -arid  best tuvg  tradd  with 
direct  and  mtenjs'ivc  iacthry  b\>operation. 

Tliejie  dxtplay  broad  os^orttnents  of  tlic 

products  sappUed  by  the  Cjarie  Co;  ^d  can  thus  give 
Ihrjroagh  practical  aid  m the  setwrtioTi  of  beating, 
ptujabirf'  and  sanitjai-y  cqoipraeut  for  buildinga  of  wy 
rise  or  dysr^cter.  Wbale-besirtfcd  co-operation  bm^d 
on  long  ^rprrierjc's'  yrni  at  Crauc  brandii. 


(Kit  'Rvi.<;  c*7trrt  it  wlk'i  wC 

Vi 

•w*r»V  .V-  VCv  .%  vV-t«. 

C«4«f  ».«« i’  ***  ftlf 

tM  t^fy;  .»■>  * «*■ 

I’MiW* 

,.-<  fiitfi  t,  4 ^ 

<,v».v»f’  » f*«*  4j"vq(»  i«  ♦liw). 

•Jv  Wrf.  • V J X rt’**^*^ 


tmtvttsf  A .’VCfl/WrVr^rtt 

sAve  roiii£.KAi/Cii/^jfyi'7£' 


».HX4;W. 

rfrj»/it.6. 

VfW!>T/CUJV  ' ■ I 
' JikiiL 

ryA't.'i  , . , 

raAX'rtwx. 

i,l}S 


ATiwfcVlA. 

4' 

T'^UV 

OV'ft' 

W.VHlTr. 
f.t  IaWM 
»;\NrA3''»TV 
IftRJWllAt.rE 
•JINOUtK.^TI 


■Of/dct^i 


i^nttx;vK>gr« 
■hK-9  Y*'afv 

rwtiAi.fi«UA 

a^w»»<;4 

r'AjKi^f’ 

uVuMcUif: 

itVUMiJti 


J‘S 

4T?f 

ji’»iU 

w ^ rf>:te4t  n 


CRANE  CO 


S M/C>  iGA'YJ 

niatjR 

cAAjtf  »ffrwjHS 


CAREFUL  INVESTORS 

/"^UR  boqfc^  and 

fofcn^iatjoh  OQ.  me  il^id^ 
ittg  «nc 


^ {yEitdlfe  cawfulljr 
earioijs*-  ■,'’ 

Tl>e  jxutliai^ 

iocumKi  » CfRnpu^ 

i&inc^  -,  ^/.  ':<-  '■  : 


an^  ifllcmiE^efiar  ctsawe- 
t2^  fervid 

Jtmfiui  inwoftir  ^ 
le^  wsai^^ 

Jrt&w 

; City  pnvace 

>rtK»  o&cm  in 

ii^adihg  cwitm 

' vf  tht  n(Hmi7y  in  <x>Q5t^ 
txmdt  ^th  «i5r  N«w  Yock 
ivsad[«^[i^^ 

Vortt^  4fdvanca^  m dealing 

mtoaativ»*"u^ 

•Yetags  of  j i009  K 
diy.- . 

Why  l^tKi ; ' ^epf>ft«Ka^ 

tivti  mii  <e^^9dall^  €|ualifint 
i»  ipoutin- 

iSindinii  d^vKisMt^  oaetk 


Fdif  C 'C^Jpy  of  thisr  bcok* 
adiirrai  out  T^w  Ycdt 
ofice^  affcing  fprX-Wi^. 


'rs^Tt  wA'Coft^ 


Co  gle 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL 


Progress  of  Price  Reductions 
Industrial  Readjustment 

^ ^ JOtlN  GRANT  DAm 


IN  so  far  as  eXpci'Mlie^  obsen'ers  of 
Bnancial  and  in 

this  ctmntry  aie  was  the 

expected  whiclv  happmed  ip  dosing 
days  of  Sept  einber  wdie«.  ppe^^A^ 
manufaetwrer  af tei*  a^tKi^  announced 
a reduction  iP  the  pri^  of  his  product. 
The  tno5»enjent,.7Rd^n^^  has  .l«wo  of  far- 
reaching  application  and  whieb  caay 
prove  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
turning  point  in  the  general  industrial 
.situation,  was  inaugurated  in  » drastic 
cut  la  the  price  Of  a lowr-grade  car  of  tsc^ 
tensive  general  use.  Out  of  this  action 
there  developed  a downward  revision  in 
the  pfioes  of  very  nian;i'  xnakes  of  auto- 
mobites  of  mwiium  cost  in  the  country ; 
aiui  hot  alone- t.  but  a reductjon  also 
in  the  prices  df  numerous  conunodities 
and  ftt<«.Ssories  w^  into  the 

constnictibn  or  bpdraMop  of  motor  cars* 
trucksj  and  tractOfsL 


sENaiKa/yp'e  srippATtpN  ■■ 

E ven  iron  aiid  sled,  which  resisted 
the  forces  of  cOntraetihh  for  a 

tinie,  and  which^  actually  advanced  in 
the  faic  bf  dVcUfling  piioes  elsewhere^ 
ha,ve  fcH  somo  of  the  etfec-ts  of  {he  dev.^’ 
opmopfc  wluch  moy  be  said  to  h&vh  in-  l 
jected  a hew  eleuicm^^^  situatiou 

and  to  have  aech'lcrated  the 
lucnts  nda;  m Tbat  a hhiue- 

tion  in  antoinobiJe  ^ppi^;j^bh«i}d  have 
exerted  a greater  mflwePee.  iippo  public 
sentiment  and  upon  the  related  ind>i*- 
tfies  than  tlie  cute  which 
nounc^kl  in  numerous  other  manufoo- 


tures  and  commodities  is  dttei  1K»  doubt, 
to  a variety  of  cattsesi  Thp:|»ycholagy 
of  the  situatiiari,  the  aBtagoniain  of  the 
consumer  to  furtbrn  exiorf^  the 
hesitttiiog  tone  of  general  business,  aad 
the  expectation  of  furthof ■ decliiKs 
played  m imimftent  part  in  tlje^:m^ 

.^d  the  statetnent  tssued  IJcnry 

Ford,  setting  forth  thv  ^ fpr  the 
reductiofts,  w’aS  in  itself  a powerful  in^ 
hiienWy  Its  force  centered  in  the  fact 
that  it  pfescri l>ed  a heroic  remedy*  wet! 
within  the  coaiprehcnslon  of  the.  hum-" 
blest  in  lelligenee,  for  the  correction  of 
an  Intolerable  situation: 

There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
stalenlent;  it  enunciated  no  new 
principle  of  economics  and  stated  no 
new  facts.  Everyone  realizes  that  the, 
war  is  over  and  that  it  is  folly  to  el  tempt 
■to  mainiaitt  in  peace  an  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  war  values:  Everyonepf  sense 
recogni^  that  inflation  retaUda  trhC; 
progr^y  however  it  may  stimhJale  an 
artifidol  and  factitious  prosperity  few 
tiroe<  And,  furthermorcj,  • all  peraort#- 
who  are  abie 

markets  and  ; Uieir  .:  tended  mteUir 

gentiy*  and  who  lomw  gping  on 

■when  seller.?  and*  , buyers  are  V dead-^ 

. Ipeked  't  and  trade,  assumes^  ‘‘a^^ 
attitude,*’  appreeiate  dte  accuracy  of  the 
aumnmfy  whe»t  Mri  Ford  ,^id: 

Raw  Biateriab  (uevheirig  ^oced;  manu- 
fiOCtilrcd  gowts  are  being  stoned  because  the, 
volume  of  Consumption  is  growing  less  and 
aad  less  ihtoiigh  the  sell-deDial  of  the 
people,  inany  of  whom  could  not  afford  to 


e 


rtf 


BUBINESS  AND  FINANCIf^  iC^NDITiONS 

pay  Mgh  pricesv  Others  woiiltl  npl  paj^ 
. ~ ' '"  ' . ; ^ — -1  ihp  high  they  felt  lhv1nih«t?e<* 

, V.  - ^ . br=tk<;  sitpfitioni  iJfUlufiiptUrjMg  ptanli  are 

, beiag  flntt  <fviwu  al!  rWcr;  Lat.a>r 

is  feeing  throwi  iDut  r^  eiaplo^'inertt:  yet  llie 
ei^iof  liviBg.lyis'aoen  vx-ry  litttfc 


CtJNStXMEBS  SLlOftTW'  ;ftE?TOr|ypD 

IT  Is , the  of 

th«:  witCT: 

phiiw  .of  tfie*  ijt'uation  as  cyutJmtHi  i«t:  lit* 
eially  true.  layie  bppfj 

iir  jVwsfg'e^.s  lio>?i'  jEo‘r  a long  timc^fu  si>r»e 
il'set-ia.l  lines^'-  nf>'bjjtsi  ne#/- 

'every  sbipfe  otsojrrHjiltty^Tntj!  ^Vn)!, 


More  Than  ^ 
100,006  Patro!^' 


[nM  siifc;  Mlcs  itnd 

■^5;e»n)t&tn,’-:  uatff'-' ;,  *jf " '.irfjn  -s-ntj, 
steel.  Praetioaliji;  alt  t he  eereais  hndl 
many;:  sagaVj^onff'eevtVa,; 

ahfl  nmneiwns  falfen!, 

tlife:ri;nh-sti.nienl^5t-s«7ni^' 
fR  frvBi  lliv  deelincs^  la  some  cas^^v  of 
itni(jtmat, . , j’taiijnSi: 


are  served  by  tbn  ten  fipeci0z^ 
depatttBentsbf 
tfu$fc ;,  c;on]ipany, ; whit”biv 
capital  and  aurplus  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  backed  by  n splendid 
reputation  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most financial  Institutions  of 
Atnerica. 

Mail  Orders  for  Bonds 

are  given  special  attention  and 
are  reGeived  from:  tboui^nda  of 
investors,  located  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  Uni  ted  Slates  add  dven  in 
foreign  countriesu 
self!  Write  and  tell  us  your 
re^uinenifents,  ■ ; 

ycm  destriplions 
obyibldhS  dip  id  deftOinina- 

tidns-  bf  4 1^,  $500  and  SI  ,000, 
yieldingv  upv' 
have ;' purchased^ ;. 
iavesttgatlon  wbicb  offer 
you  ivi  th  our  khcf 
laendaiiorti  Upon . re^  of 
purchase  pifice  we  forward  thfi' 
btsrtdsi  at  btif  bum  risk,  either 
dircc^t  bV  you  or  through  ■:  your 
icwal  baiiker-  ■ 

When  you  write  ask 

: ; ::for:;Ust;.'.HB  ' 

©r  UWJIS.  MISSOURI 

'^O.OOCSOCO 


cfUirse,  . , ^ , . 
through  various  processes  of  maiui- 
factufC,  it;  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
lower  costs  should  reltect  in  tJie  '(imsbwl 
gf(K)ds  until  h inicr  date;  but  there  an- 
very  UiaUy  inRanees  wh  /this  dp** 
Hot  apply < hnd  the  disinclinatibn  of 
soUie  tfef ribukira , of  tijer ebandise.,  Ip; 
pass  the  rcflucribns  in  priocii  which  hbve: 
liecn  niade  by  inabiifactUFers  and  v 
verters  on  to  the  eonstiiners  has  cneatefl 
an  utdntTirhtde  inipression  throughout 
thecntir<>Cbtnwuuity- 
iielieye ; that  thv  U ttittnfe  fd  tlie  retailors 
is  rt^pURRibfe  for  m the  uiicep' 

tahity  and  S'lneh  prevail  in 

tJtcdi^bb  Uidustr^^^ 


NCiTXITN^  is  tnOtedwlbrn  than  thisi 
that  :t  tte  ulliruate  txaisumers  paid 
every  Xienay  bf  thtreoHriaoiis  advance  in 
pfieCs  ditrtMg  and;  w of  the 

h^itej  wnd  Ihie  ernisubaers  iuri  quite  well 
awn.iC  have  been 

tW  ehiei  piry  of  UiC  of  high 

and  k)w  d^ree,  They  know  that  pficc-s 
are  falling  everywhere,  for  tlicre  never 
has  been  a lime,  that  ws;  can  recall, 
when  an  industrial  reaction,  which  is  not 
an  UAUSual  phenonienon  of  bmaness,  has 
Ijeen  exptoHed  to  the  extent  of  the  one 
how  in  progivss.  And  what  is  more 
natural  than  tliat  the  consumers  should 


Guaranty  Company 
OF  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

Announces  that  it  has  taken  over  the  business  heretofore 
conducted  by  the  Bond  Department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

This  separation  of  the  activities  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  is  one  of  corporate  organization  only.  The 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  owns  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Guaranty  Company.  The  officers  of  the 
Guaranty  Company  were  formerly  associated  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and  the  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  present  and  former  officers  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company. 

The  Guaranty  Company  will  continue  the  policies 
of  its  predecessor,  the  Bond  Department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  offering  to  the  investor  a complete  and 
personal  service  in  all  phases  of  investment  banking. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  parent  organization,  the 
Guaranty  Company  offers,  in  addition  to  its  own  facil- 
ities, those  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, which  embrace 
every  feature  of  banking  and  fiduciary  service. 

A booklet An  Organization for  Investment  Service  I*  de- 
scribing the  Company's  facilitiesy  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Google 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BUSINESS  iWD  FINAN^^ 

T^=  ' j at  tlw  kiweP  level  of 

I®  Yalue&f,  Maoy  letaiierf  are 

r l _ Jinder  stoeka  of 

<jrdy  ^iwan  :th«t 

liciea 'itfjdl  M«*ui‘  as  liftfe  loaa 

i;  : ^ ^ bi^eii  lo-^^oSiJe  fbeiif  puwtbasea  to 

I t'"^'  ^ “^^^  'O^cessHieSrtrtoiatiift  prices  as  nea^ 

\'  % ^ tbe old  jeVeJ  a^^posaibles  .and  not  sell  on 

V baMa  of.-'^epfaoemen t Yalues. 


vVho,  on  i^pleniber  27lb>  iu  tbe-  New 
York  fiwe.?,  was  quofc^  as  sainjig  Oiat 

It  is  uiifi>rt«n&le  Ikat  a^nooliccmehta  of. 
|*T:ice:r^Urtloii®  .hs  they  Imve  lately  appwuwl 
in  the  press  hive  been  caleulatctl  to  Oreitem 
the  jilinds  of  »»isiii«ers  the  iingoreasion  that 
ih^e  pdiev^uctio  migfit  be  expected  at 
-ftn^jih  Kctid  stores.  Obviansly  this  is  ueE 
. nossiblj?  itetiaUsc  ell  retail  stores  ate  tarr^i'irig 
•tlea.^''  slix'ks  of  nale'rt’Jiahdlfe.  purtr.hased  prior' 
h*  die  wdlfciit^os  omde  by  tlie  tnonufacturers. 

In  tiae  _tH>ui^,  a to  the  above 

autbdevfYV  the  fdlow  the 

nijwtahn>ta»’«h"  ahti  the  w in  re- 

dneJftjj  priees*  Imt  fhatUvork  n-ill  prooeed 
slowly.  Undet  eststiog  tirenBJstanees, 
pf  eopr.^. » jx^Tcy  sneh  As  thk  can  lutve 
bid  tnk 

that.  M'hen ; }>f kes  wete  ejahaneihg  a 

euitOinef  r^Mve^  ianiefit 

fpoih';  pe  itoc^^ 

chak'd  by  the  retailer  prior  to  the  a<t- 
yenck;  . that  Was  marked  up  along  with 
the  rt*st  and  Uiiii'eased  the  profits  of  the 
dfstribubs'. 


Ar«  Your  Investments  Worth  As 
Much  Today  As  A Year  A^o  ? 

The  term  ^ bmid iias  always  been  considered  a 
synotyf?!)  for  saritj»k  To  the  uninitiated  there  is  no 
this  form  of  ir4vestrn«it.  If 
you  iSfilf  glance  at  the  bond  <iuotations  ap^aring; 
upon  . the  to  of  your  daily  parp^  you  will 

di^WRr  t this  Opinion.  A t^d  is  only 

OB  salfe 

^Her^  rs  #te  which  is  uninduenoed  by  all 

the!  conditio^  the  others— Real  Estate 

Firat  An  industry  may  fail  r— a 

pabUo  utiUty  legislate  out  of  business’^  a 

T^lroad  twy  go  into  r eceivership^  the  real  estate 
bonds  of  tlti  CS^eentba  uin  Bank  are  steadfast  in  their 
es^rnme  of  unvarying  stabiftty  of  yilue,. 

s^rv!  the  tonds  cjf  libe^  mcxime  and  citieme 
safety  y,  with  neither  quality  sacrifioKl  to  acture  iik 
'Other,  -' . • ; 


SaOri-ari  Madison  Streels 

Otde  f t Jboitlciiig^ifduse  in  Ghtca^d 
iiiigdyKtxs  aYer  . . ^ 420.000.000 
C^rrrsJ^pndfnfri^p  M&tiy  Cities 


From  the  consumers’  .stjindpdint  it 
is  a jjoor  rule  tliat  won’t  work  both 
ways.  As  he  paid  the  exorbitant,  prices 
a year  ago,  he  feels  he  is  entitle«l  to  tbe 
lower  prices  established  by  mamjfaGtur- 
ers  to-day.  If  he  is  unable  to  secuie 
them  his  attitude  will  be  to  «mfine  bis 
purchases  to  bare,  necessities  und  await 
ndhltipTW  which  are  inev- 

itablei  and,,  if  he  stops  it,  he 

will  iealixe  that  by  po-stponiug  his  buy- 
ing be  may  obtain  hot  only  the  advaor 
iiiges  trf  cheaper  prices,  but  alsti  of  better 
and  fresher  assoriments  of  merchandise. 
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18  BROAD  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


titters  of  credit 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


INVESTMENT  aRCULAR  'WILL  BE  ^ SENT  ON.  REQUEST 


. CORRJESPGii^tJEKtTS  ; 

BARING  BROTHERS  & GO,,  Ltd. 
LONDON 
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The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking  business  of 
every  nature.  Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


As  the  situation  is  now,  according  to 
professional  shoppers,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  fill  out-of-town 
orders,  not  because  the  special  style  or 
size  or  number  is  no  longer  manufac- 
tured, but  in  consequence  of  broken  as- 
sortments and  the  desire  of  the  distrib- 
utor to  work  off  substitutes  or  perhaps 
inferior  articles,  of  which  he  may  have 
a large  supply.  To  a lay  observer  it  is 
difficult  to  see  anything  but  dull  and  un- 
satisfactory business  this  fall  and  winter 
if  the  strange  deadlock  between  con- 
sumers and  retailers,  and  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  neither  buying  freely  from 
the  other  as  in  the  past,  continues. 

WHERE  CONSUMERS  PROFIT 

IT  has  been  a matter  of  general  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  superficial  ob- 
servers that  the  drastic  cuts  in  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  numerous  staple 
commodities  have  not  been  followed 
up  by  large  buying;  that  business 
has  b^n  as  apathetic  after  the  cuts  as 
before,  but  there  is  little  or  no  occasion 
ior  surprise  in  this  if  the  manufacturers 


and  the  in-between  retain  all  the  bene- 
fits and  give  the  consumers  none.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  results  of 
a price  reduction  made  directly  to  the 
consumer,  as  in  the  case  of  motor  cars 
and  also  in  dry  goods  and  miscellaneous 
articles  by  the  large  mail-order  houses  of 
Chicago.  By  intelligent  persons  the 
automobile  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
toy,  a plaything,  or  a vehicle  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  pui^pose  of  ‘*joy-riding."’ 
Its  function  as  a means  of  recreation  and 
pleasurable  enjoyment  is  well  known 
and  duly  appreciated.  Its  value  or  em- 
ployment does  not  cease  there,  however, 
for  it  has  become  an  absolute  essential  in 
the  country  and  suburban  districts  and 
on  the  farms. 

IN  many  communities,  particularly  in 
the  interior,  the  utility  of  the  motor 
car  is  so  generally  recogniz^  that  thenum- 
berof  vehicles  in  use  is  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  householders,  each  family 
owning  at  least  one.  What  effect  the 
downward  revision  of  prices  may  have 
upon  the  vast  number  of  automobile 
owners  and  upon  the  even  mone  numer* 
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The  protection  afforded  the  investor  by  the 
Services  of  an  investment  banking  house  may  be 
measured  by  the  bankers*  conception  ^ their 
rcsponBibility  to  the  inycstor.  Oe  thty  interpret 
it  ihcrely  in  terms  of  buyer  and  sdlcr,  or  do  t hey 
conceive  it  as  an  intimate  relatwaship  ^tween 
client  and  banker^*  ttUSt  based  on  coo 
neverio  be  shaken?  Every  recomHiendation  of 
Amesi  Emetich  dc  Co.  is  made  with  this  tense  of 
deep  obligation  and  tesponsibflity  to  the  investor. 

“ /nttritntrtsi  Sa/ifguaftli,  4 

IfSiftiDt  oil  ni  [Ufid^ds  aiii  in'- 

ftiimpu  UtiiiSi  w^  . he  mailed  <>« 

AMESf  E^IpCH  & Go. 

Investment  Sccufiiiea^^  - 

11 1 Broadway,  HwlfoA  lOS^  S*  La  SaHt  Si.,  ^tiag«} 
Fint  Wisoofuin  N&uoaa!  Back  ButMing^  Milwaukee 
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What  Every  CUent  of 
S.W.Strati8  & Co. Knows 

Every  purchaser  of  the  real 
estate  bonds  sponsored  by  S.  W. 
Straus  & Co.,  knows  that  his 
funds  are  safe. 

He  knows  that  his  princh 
pal  will  be  paid  in  full  in 
cash  on  the  day  due* 

He  knows  that  his  interest 
will  be  paid  promptly  in 
cash,  and  his  investment  pro* 
tected  in  every  way. 

These  safeguarded  bonds  net 
6 %,  with  4 % Federal  Income  Tax 
paid*  Denominations,  $500  and 
$1,000*  Investigate  them  Write 

S.W  STRAUS  & ca 

Established  1882  Incorporatied 

New  York  - 1 50  Broadway 
Chicago  * Straus  Building 

^_Office8  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 
JS  years  without  toss  to  any  investor 


This  omifiial  view  of 
Che  world  from  the 
North  Pole  shows 
why  Seattle  is  closer 
to  the  northern  Asi- 
atic ports  than  any 
ocher  American  dty. 


Serving  Seattle’s  Needs 

In  the  present-day  demands  of  busi* 
ness  upon  Seattle  as  a city  of  more 
than  national  importance,  there  is  need 
for  a comprehensive  m^em  banldng 
service. 

The  Seattle  National  finds  inspiration 
for  its  own  growth  and  progress  in 
meeting  satisfactorily  the  necessities 
of  the  commercial  life  of  its  city. 


The 

Seattle  National  Bank 

Resources  more  than  $30/K)0jD00 
Seattle^  Washington 


ous  com^ny  who  would  like  to  becomf 
automobile  owners,  remains  to  be  seen: 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  wiO 
sUmulate  buying.  This  because  the  in- 
dividual consumer  is  directly  benefited 
by  the  cut,  which  is  not  the  as  yet 
in  connection  with  so  many  other  o(Mn- 
mo^ties  and  utilities  which  have  been 
revised.  While  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  automobiles  wiD 
residt  in  the  establishment  of  a pre-war 
basis  of  values  for  all  commodities,  it  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
forced  revisions  already  in  the  prices  of 
many  accessories  and  commodities,  in- 
cluding iron  and  steel,  and  it  may  force 
many  more,  but  a further  deflation  of 
artificial  war  values  is  an  essential  to 
continued  prosperity  in  any  event.  II 
the  cute  will  break  the  existing  deadlock 
and  stimulate  buying  they  wW  prove  s 
blessing  rather  than  a mi^ortune. 

POST-WAB  READJUSTMENT 

IN  looking  back  over  September  it  ap> 
pears  as  though  the  month  rrmrlc-d 
a final  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to 
maintain  industry  in  times  of  peace 
upon  the  false,  fraudulent  and  inflated 
basis  of  war.  That  this  effort  was 
seemingly  successful  for  a time — ^for  a 
longer  interval  than  the  great  majority 
of  economic  observers  at  home  .fid 
abroad  believed  possible,  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
faot  that  a readjustment  was  necessary. 
The  country  set  about  making  such  a re- 
arrangement of  its  affairs  following  the 
armistice,  but  the  readjustment  tK.in 
was  checked  before  it  had  passed  beyond 
an  incipient  stage  by  a wild  orgy  of  ex- 
travagant buying.  Whether  as  a natkm 
we  are  better  off  or  worse  off  for  ha\'i]]g 
postponed^  the  corrective  processes  is  a 
matter  which  the  economist  who  reviews 
this  era  twenty-five  years  hence  will  be 
better  able  to  determine  than  we  are. 
We  are  too  close  to  the  event  now  to  see 
the  matter  in  the  true  perspective,  .»»d 
we  can  determine  little  or  nothing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  country  appears 
at  last  to  have  embarked  upon  the  great 
post-war  readjustment  that  everyone 
has  known  must  come. 

UP  to  a short  time  ago,  rdatively. 

there  were  many  persons  who 
doubted  if  the  revision  in  prices,  which 
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Credit  is 


sive 


Local  success- — local  reputation -“Creates 
local  credit.  As  a business  esjpands,  extending' 
its  acquaintance  and  broadening  its  market,  it 
gradually  develops  a national  character  and 
is  entitled  to  a national  credit 

The  customers  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  are  concerns  which 
have  built  up  national  and  international  rela- 
tions, requiring  dredil  resources  proportionate 
to  their  Operations. 

National  bank  of  Commerce 

' rii  New\{>rk 

S'.  IC,^jpi<4^v^V.tpius  and  Undi’v^^ 

Million 
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Next  to  Wheat— 

CSanada*8  greatest  manufactur- 
ing export  trade  is  in  Pulp  and 
Paper* 

Two-thirds  of  the  newsprint 
used  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
port^ from  Canada  or  made 
firom  Canadian  pulpwood. 

We  originally  financed  very 
many  of  Canada's  large  pulp 
and  paper  corporations*  so  that 
we  are  in  a position  to  adyisa 
you  regarding  investment  in 
their  securities. 

Write  to-day  for  list  of  desira- 
ble offerings. 

AGENCY  or 

Royal  Seeurlttosl 

> 'CORPORATIOIt 

47  (CANADA) 

I#  1 M I *r  B o 

105  BKOADWAY NSW  YOMC 


An  Exceptional 
3 ‘Year  Gold  Note 


Shaffer  Oil  & Refining  Co. 

Combining 
I - High  Yield 
2 -Unusual  Security 
3 - A Large  Sinking  Fund 

4-  Valuable  Conversion  Features 

5 - Common  Stock  Rights 

Ask  for  Circular  H.  34. 


ILM.Byllesl^&  Co. 

Incorporated 


New  York 
111  Broadway 

Providence 
10  Weybosset  St. 


Chicago 

208  S.  U Salle  St. 
Boaton 

30  State  Street 


were  confined  to  a large  extent  to  the 
textiles,  would  attain  any  very  consid- 
erable proportions,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  some  now  who  believe  the  reaction 
will  be  but  a tempora^  affair.  But 
close  students  of  the  situation  are  in- 
clined to  a different  opinion.  This  does  * 
not  imply  a belief  on  their  part  of  a per- 
pendicular decline  in  prices  or  a general 
collapse  in  industry,  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, they  feel  that  some  values  have 
fallen  as  far  as  they  should,  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  and  they  would 
not  be  surprised  if  certain  commodity 
prices  should  rally.  But  they  do  not 
believe  that  any  recovery  will  be  very 
extensive  or  long  continued.  Prices, 
they  think,  will  mushroom  at  the  top  on 
any  advance,  and  then  react  to  as  low  a 
level  or  possibly  to  a lower  one,  than  be- 
fore simply  because  loans  are  enormously 
expand^  and  there  is  a necessity  for 
their  further  deflation,  and  because  in- 
ventories and  stocks  of  staple  commodi- 
ties and  manufactured  go^s,  acquired 
at  high  prices,  are  very  large  and  they 
must  be  liquidated. 

RECESSION  MAY  CONTINUE 

The  continuity  of  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  all  goods  and  wares  has 
been  broken  and  the  psychology  of  the 
situation  has  changed:  Although  senti- 
ment is  an  intangible  thing  and  shifts 
from  the  iK)le  of  pessimism  to  the  pole  of 
optimism,  or  the  reverse,  rapidly  and 
without  much  warning,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  prospect  of  an  early  change  in 
industrial  tendencies  now.  The  memory 
of  the  witches’  dance  of  extravagance  is 
still  too  keen  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
engaged  in  its  whirling  movements  to 
expect  an  early  repetition  of  that  per- 
formance. The  spirit  of  economy,  the 
insistence  upon  lower  prices,  the  demand 
that  value  shall  be  returned  for  value 
given,  j>ervades  the  entire  community. 
We  are  dealing  with  a condition  of  mind 
rather  than  with  a state  of  fact,  perha{>s, 
but  the  mental  attitude  is  an  all-power- 
ful influence  at  times,  and  upon  this 
occasion  it  is  clearly  arrayed  against 
undue  activity  or  overaction.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
promise  of  an  early  revival  in  industrial 
activities,  though  the  reaction  itself  may 
be  stayed. 
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W a recession  in  general 
Ivusinissg  gets  fairly  in  moticin  no 
i^R  -e&n  fapw  far  it  ttiay  run,  but  its 
ditrjjtipB  and  iieverity  bear  -some  rela~ 
lipn  to  the  injpeJling^^^^e^  That  the 
Soort’e  «f  {he  prt^en t unaettlemen t cen- 
ters I in  inflaijun  ami  llie  oyerburdening 
bt  credit  as  a result  of  ext  ravagant  pro- 
motion, ovcu'irsniingl,  and  the  lilter  ad- 
mits of  li  ttle  br  uR  ddubE  Other  faetnr^ 
such  as  ekcBsaive  taxation,  heavy  Iwi^ 
rowing  by  the  goYCTument.;  \vhiclj  bss 
r0uf tod  ib  the  wSlhdra wbl  o{  large 
ab>dUriis  of  oibney  frbm  the  cUstoinjiry 
chatioels  of  busiuess,  and  sbf'ial  and 
political  amy'sbl  both  heYe  ai^ 

. Iiavt*  ptay^  ia  pU^fli:  bp  donbti  but  the 
'predit  Istraiu  itas;lipe»».;iSbd  -i^'ai  jthe'  s<^t. 

pf  the  diSeultyjf 

bih’  featiiH’  aiibther  which  Was  iield 
: TesjK^iisible  fof:  the  relUitton  at  its  ibepp* 
lion  resol  Yes 

■Ipa^sPS  ehtlreiy-uUa^iyii^ 

instance,  rixuny  ' peWfed*'  *^^^^ 

setback.tn  theiepUgeded.  Condition  of  the 
rail w'aySj  attd  the  diffiPdlty' of  obtaining 
vfuc‘1  and  moving  freighU 
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That  this  was  but  a sUftht  con- 
tributinginfluence  is  clearly  enough 
demonstrated  now  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  acute  phase  of  the  rpiWdiflU  Ihit^ 
far  do wlojjed  coiacidenlrtlly  with  the. 
announceiiieiit  that  the  freight.  OLiUgUs- 
tion  had  vir I trtdly  passed  aw&y  add  fJjat 
the  railways  wetc  operating  at  tho  lugh- 
Y>st  state  p^  efiStneiicy  in  years.  It  Is 
jjeculiar  also  that  many  factors  and  ele-. 
ments  in  dre  situation,  which  were 
iftlrl  uprift  to  check'or  prev  ent  the^fbroes 
pf  e«i{itraGlion.  havfe  liad  mi  appreciable 
inflUenoe  that  dimHion. 

It  wai?  lieid  that  there  o>uld'  l>e  no  severe 
or  Itittg-cPntinuwl  re«essipn,.for  esanitde, 
liCf^use  there  W^as  up  targe, accuniulatirm 
bf  roeffhandi.se  anj^heiiy,  ami  becauso 
Hw'  nuilcrial  and  labrir  were  and 

high,  and  tlwil  re<.T.ssiUJxs  woidd  be  im- 
pO^Sildte  under  conditions  which  made 
f«tr  a Uiainteiiantc  jof  high  pcmiuctioa 
OMStSi  p the  neces- 

.‘•j  tk?s  of  Europe  and  imr  abundant  crops 
hputd  pet  as  a great  su.stainitig  force  and 
iHx^veut  any  .seripys:  eoftlpiction^^ 
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VVuInn  a yiear  vif  rfi^  found' 

ifig  of  B^>stOn,  tbift  ipolonists  un4<?t 

Governor  Wimbmp  kvjvched  %■. 
30^ton  vei^srJ/ :5/m 
Hoy,  Tl\e  mniden  voy^g^  fA  thhi, 
tin 3^  bsrk,  in  .1631,.  e^aU?ish€;4 
tFa«i coduiaethjQi^  with  ^ 
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and  more  compreherisive  banking  service  flian  at  any  tkm 
be^re  in  bistdty, 

Bttkirged  *faci|idei,  separate  Banking*^ Fore^n  *^ 

Trust  and  Investment  uepattments,  supported  by  an 
oiganization  and  cohnectjbns  which  date  back  for  more  than 
one’  hundred  years,  enaH^  The  Mechanics  Metals  National 
Bahk.  ed : rentfe  diat  bankmg  service  which  is  a 

Fund^entai  necessity;  ir  the  c^oitunities  oi^  today  aie  to  be 
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DEFINITE 

SERVICE 


WDRLD-WIDE 
^ SCOPE 


To  AMERICA’S  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
is  well  equipped  to  render  definite  and  construc- 
tive banking  service  designed  to  handle  with 
intelligence  and  dispatch  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic transactions. 

Progressive  business  requires  progressive  banking,  reli- 
able business  requires  a reliable  bank,  world-wide  busi- 
ness requires  the  services  of  a bank  possessing  the 
connections,  facilities  and  experience  to  advance  its 
interests  in  foreign  markets. 

A connection  with  this  bank  will  bring  to  your  business 
the  close  co-operation  of  such  an  institution — a bank 
built  on  the  bed-rock  of  experience,  possessing  both  the 
knowledge  and  resources  to  serve  with  the  £stinction 
and  capacity  of  an  old  and  well  seasoned  organization. 

TPHB 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 


4 For  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers we  ftive  below  a list  of 
some  of  the  special  booklets 
on  financial  subjects  issued  by 
firms  of  estabiished  reputation: 

Investment  Recommendations.  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  140  Broadway,  New  York. 

Safety  and  6%.  S.  W.  Straus  & Co.,  150 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  Straus  Building,  Chicago. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Money. 
Babson*s  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Let’s  Choose  Executors  and  Talk  of  Wilm. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Men  and  Bonds.  National  City  Co.,  55  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Do  I Need  Life  Insurance?  Postal  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Premier  Investment.  William  R.  Comp- 
ton Co.,  408  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Creating  Good  Investments.  G.  L.  Miller  & 
Co.,  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Concerning  Trusts  and  Wilib.  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Acceptances.  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

How  Farm  Mortgages  Are  Made.  George 
M.  Forman  & Co.,  11  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Investor’s  Guide.  Greenebaum  Sons 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  La  Salle  and  Madison 
Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

6%  AND  Safety.  Calvert  Mortage  Co.,  865 
Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Investment  Items.  Royal  Securities  Corpora- 
tion, 165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bonds — 5%  to  7.85%.  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Loose-Leaf  Security  Record.  Halsey,  Stuart 
& Co.,  209  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  Municipal  Bonds.  Seattle 
National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Mail  Order  Business.  H.  M.  Byllesby 
& Co.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Investment — ^The  House  Backing  It. 
Investors  Securities  Corporation,  8181  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Copies  of  the  above  wilt  be  supplied 
upon  request  by  addressing  F/non- 
cial  Department,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York 


HOW  woefully  the  situation  was 
misread  is  indicated  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  three  factors  con- 
ducive to  high  production  costs,  but 
obe,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  remains  as  it 
was.  Manufactured  goods  have  accu- 
mulated largely  in  many  lines,  or  are  in 
excess  of  the  present  diminished  de- 
mand, in  most  instances.  As  a broad 
general  characterization  there  is  no 
great  dearth  of  raw^  material  now,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  coal  and  oil 
Wool  and  silk  and  tobacco  and  sugar  are 
in  superabundant  supply,  and  there  ap- 
peus  to  be  a sufficiency  of  cotton  for  ^ 
legitimate  needs.  If  the  huge  inven- 
tories of  leading  industrial  corporations 
are  any  index  of  conditions,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  hides  and  leather  or  rubber, 
and  price  tendencies  would  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  in  the  case  of  copper 
and  the  minor  metals;  of  tea  and  coffee; 
of  lumber  and  various  building  ma- 
terials; and  of  many  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs, the  latter  being  affected  directlyJby 
the  conditions  in  the  textile  industries. 

SHRINKAGE  IN  VALUES 

INSTEAD  of  preventing  reaction  the 
abundant  harvests  appear  actually  to 
have  accentuated  it  the  more.  Thus 
wheat,  which  sold  at  $3.25  a bushel  in 
May,  ruled  at  $2.17  a bushel  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  at  which  time  it  was 
selling  at  Chicago  for  the  December  de- 
livery at  $1.86  a bushel.  At  the  same 
time  corn,  which  sold  as  high  as  $2.31 
a bushel  in  May,  had  fallen  to  $1.17  a 
bushel,  and  was  selling  for  the  December 
delivery  at  Chicago  at  84  cents  a bushel 
Similarly  cotton,  which  touched  the 
high  point  of  43^  cents  a pound  as  re- 
cently as  July  last,  sold  at  22^4  cents 
early  in  October,  with  the  De^mber 
option  a full  cent  a pound  lower.  De- 
spite the  enormous  declines  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  these  great  staples 
they  are  selling  for  remote  delivery  now 
at  figures  well  below  the  current  cash 
quotations,  and  the  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is,  does  this  in- 
dicate a belief  on  the  part  of  busine^ 
men  that  the  trade  reaction  will  cgdt 
tinue?  Time  alone  can  give  the  answer. 

However  desirable  a reduction  in 
breadstuffs,  food  products,  and 
clothing  may  be  for  the  ultimate  con- 
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BONDS  AND  BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 


Books  to  Help  and  Inspire 
Business  Men 

RETAIL  SELLING.  James  W.  Fiske.  .$1.75 

{Harper*8  Retail  Business  Series  edited  by 
John  B.  Smnney) 

RETAIL  BUYING.  Clifton  C.  Field.  . 1.75 

(//arper*s  Retail  Business  Series  edited  by 
John  B.  Sufinney) 

RETAIL  CREDITS  AND  COLLEC- 


TIONS. Dwight  E.  Beebe 1.75 

{Harper* s Retail  Business  Series) 

HOW  TO  SELL  MORE  GOODS 
H.  J.  Barrett 1.75 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  LABOR  MAN- 
AGEMENT. Neil  M.  Clark 4.00 

Managinff  Editor  of  ** System** 

PROFIT  SHARING 
A symposium  by  the  heads  of  large  plants 
in  which  the  ^stem  is  in  operation ....  3.50 

NEWSPAPER  BUILDING 

Jason  Rogers 5.00 

Publisher  of  the  New  York  Cflobe 

BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS- 
ING. Jason  Rogers 10.00 


Publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  AC- 
COUNTANCY. Charles  W.  Haskins  . 2.50 

PRESENT  AND  PAST  BANKING  IN 


MEXICO.  Walter  F.  McCaleb 2.00 

OBVIOUS  ADAMS 

Robert  R.  Updegraff 75 

ACRES  OF  DIAMONDS 
Russell  H.  Conwell 1.35 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  WITH  YOUR 
WILL  POWER.  Russell  H.  Conwell  .75 

IMAGINATION  IN  BUSINESS 
Lorin  F.  Deland 75 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT. Frederick W. Taylor.  . 2.50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SHOP  MANAGE- 


MENT. Frederick  W.  Taylor 2.50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKING 
Charles  A.  Conant 8.50 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 


sumer,  no  one  can  blink  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  interests  have  sustained  a 
very  serious  money  loss  in  the  shrinkage 
of  commodity  prices.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer,  which  was  such  an 
important  factor  during  the  era  of  high 
prices,  will  be  materially  curtailed  as  a 
result  of  the  decline  in  cereals  and  other 
farm  products.  This  in  itself  is  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  an  early  industrial  re- 
vival, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  foreign  trade.  While  the  volume 
of  our  overseas  business  is  still  very 
large,  exports  are  showing  a tendency  to 
decrease  and  imports  to  expand.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  for 
August,  for  instance,  was  but  $65,000,- 
000  compared  with  an  export  balance  of 
$338,269,000  last  year.  For  the  eight 
months  of  the  year  to  August  the  excess 
of  exports  was  $1,480,300,000  which  con- 
trasts with  $3,012,198,000  in  1919.  Ob- 
\dously  the  outside  world  is  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  than  in 
the  past. 

IMPROVING  BOND  MARKET 

CREDIT  conditions  have  shown  lit- 
tle actual  improvement  of  late,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
September  appeals  for  assistance  were 
made  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by 
the  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco  growers; 
the  live-stock  industry  and  various  other 
farming  interests,  all  of  which  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  financing  their 
operation.  But  the  financial  markets 
are  looking  for  easier  money  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  as  a result  of  the  slow- 
ing down  of  business,  and  in  anticipation 
of  this,  a very  much  better  bond  and 
investment  market  has  developed.  This 
has  been  influenced  in  part  also  by  the 
low  figures  at  which  bonds  have  been 
selling  and  by  a widespread  belief  that 
the  railways  are  destined  to  do  far  bet- 
ter in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  In- 
dustrial stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
declined  severely  as  a result  of  the  com- 
mercial reaction  which  is  reflecting  in 
greatly  diminished  earnings,*  necessitat- 
ing a reduction  or  passing  of  dividends 
by  several  conspicuous  corporations. 
The  decline  in  prices  has  added  seriously 
to  difficulties  of  all  companies,  which  are 
under  the  necessity  of  financing  large 
inventories  acquired  at  high  cost. 
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8% 


Safe  Investments  at  8%  will  not  be  obtainable  when  money  rates  become  more  normal 

Columbia  Graphophone  Factories 
Corporation  of  Maryland 

8%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Dividend  checks  mailed  quarterly,  February  1,  May  1,  August  1,  November  1 
Free  of  all  present  normal  Federal  Income  Taxes 

The  payment  of  the  dMdend  and  Sinking  Fund  on  this  stock  is  secured  by  an  irrevocable  lease 
to  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Mamrf^acturing  Company  and  is  payable  out  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Martufacturing  Company  ahead  of  dividends  on  its  own  Preferred  and  Common  Stocks^ 

The  G)lumbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  the  industry 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  graphophones  and  records  in  the 
country.  The  growth  of  its  business  is  shown  in  this  company’s  net  earnings,  after 
allowance  for  depreciation  and  all  taxes: 

Average  for  three  years  ended  December  31, 1919,  - $2,087,493 

Year  ended  E)^ember  31, 1919, 3,887,162 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  approximately  - - 2,800,000 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Factories  Corporation  is  the  owner  of  plants  in  Baltimore 
and  Toronto,  whic^  are  being  built  for,  and  have  been  leased  to,  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Manufacturing  Company,  to  take  care  of  the  parent  company’s  tre- 
mendous growth.  They  will  represent  an  outlay  of  nearly  $5,000,000  and  will 
together  employ  over  eight  thousand  persons. 

These  plants  were  financed  through  issuance  of  $1,750,000  Serial  Bonds  and  the 
above  $1,925,000,  8%  Preferred  Stock.  A cash  equity  <rf  $1,225,000  was  supplied 
through  the  purchase  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Common  Sto^  at  $100  a share. 

We  offer  this  stock,  subject  to  prior  sale,  in  blocks  of  from  one  share  up,  at  $100  per 
share  and  accrued  dividend 

To  Yield  8%  • 

IVrUc  for  circular  gi»mg  complete  details 
J.  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  & Company  Baker,  Watts  & Company 

Calvert  Building  S.  W.  Cor.  Calvert  & Redwood  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mercantile  Trust  & Deposit  Company  Robert  Garrett  & Sons 

N.  E.  Cor.  Calvert  8c  Redwood  Sts.  Garrett  Building 

Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  & CO, 

Wall  Street,  Comer  of  Broad 
NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  & CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Corner  of  5 th  and  Chestnut  Streets 

MORGAN,  GRENFELL  & CO.,  LONDON 

No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  & CO.,  PARIS 


14  Place  Vendome 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission. 
Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credits. 
Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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7s  ^JouR  Sai'ETy  Deposit 
J3oxDep4rtmentProfitablE? 


Or  'fire  ybu  losing  tnope5'  by  ha\in£ 
vacsant  boiLe»? 

CAJRY  20th  GeUtvhy  Safety  Dcpo^f  BWjt  VJnil^, 
0«partttM:nt  cnn  grow  as*  Urie  business^  At  ho 

TAfsed  thtrre  bt  a hrr^  Aiiinber  or^ilqjjsei^  i5pX(i^*“:oV.^- v 
6J  vvithout  accnjiiinadatjoiis,  T}\iv  ^vt;U  Oe- 

yOUime  of  biism«<?  and  Saf^sty  p.fi;ent 

« ^hvaya’ouiihtaihtti  v/hen  CARY  ONITC  areu  partot  tht‘^ 
i^uVpchmt. 

GARY  Salfilf  Deposit  Boxes  arc  STANDARDI^ZBD  AND 
INTERC>iANG£ABtJE.  New  nnits 
— and  each  ninitas  a counterpart  of 
lations.  Large  quan^'des'df  CARY  Safety  t5M5p<>sH  5^ 
arc  constantly  being  Gistnufacturcd  insu^  tjrom 

These  'Conveniences  will  enable  h dep^mt  ^ 

produce  the  gr^rjpst  p!^  revenue- 
will  bfiflg'  a prohi*  wht,i>  CARY  >5qarpinetit  is  .wtiiikrd 

Another  couvxroifsri^;  found  in  tlie  Caci:  that  ia  CARA’ 
Units  i>03ccs  srn;'  hxcniidied  in  yanom  »£es.  You  can  Kitatie 
Units  »:tf  srhail  bcnces  or  luoits  contain) q)$  an  assortmeiiT  of 
Si  its.  'Tbb  Rature  It  possible-  ivi-ct  tlie-  requhe- 

^ht'S  jpf  f.ach  uidividual 

Oiir  ibydex*'  "'Cary  20H)  CervmrjV  Sa]l«i;y  Dfepewit  Box 
Units  teila  aB  ahsjKit  ♦heiC^^  Uuif  $b'«benW-^V^  c^oiicmvv 
S«£r>4  Yoit^ll  find  .it  in - 

teix^ting  end  ini^tructiVe  Zte  pli^Anus^g  or  rs^^Tfingriiig  yvPv 


CARY  SAFE  COMPANY 

Butrato,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A.. 


THE  GIFT  OF  GIFTS 


Don’t  send  your  friends  the  usual  stereotyped 
Christmas  gifts — 

Send  them  a gift  they  mil  enjoy  because  it  is 
different— that  will  come  to  them  twelve  Umes 
during  the  year. 

Send  them  that  gift  of  gifts— 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

The  one  periodical  that  is  not  duplicated  by 
any  other  magazine — the  fascinating  magazine 
of  the  Stage  and  the  Drama. 


Over  loo  exqui- 
site illustrations 


In  Each  Issue: 

qui-  Reviews  of  all 

ions  the  new  plays 

A wealth  of  interesting  articles 
about  plays  and  players 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

6 East  39th  Street > New  York 

Gentlemen:  I enclose  herewith  $4.00  for  which  please  enter  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion for  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  in  the  name  of 


Name. 


Adddress, 


And  send  a Christmas  card  announcing  that  the  gift  comes  from  me. 


My  name. . . 
My  address. 
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7 KILLS  FIRE 
SAVES  LIFE  ^ 


The  reason  b simple^  siid^nt  irtStrhtE  tode- 

fend  home  and  chfl<3r€n^  Her  modern!  j 
the  Pyrene  Fire  Extioguishera^.tHe  he$tde!feh;Seagaih 

Wdmaivs  inUutiVe^  trend  toward  Pyrene  ii  cQitifirxned 
by  factsj  yj  per;  cent  of  preventable  caused  by 

stoves,  ftirnaces,  boilers  and  pipes.  A»id  li  per  cent  of 
preventable  fires  aii^  (^used  by  d'jfective  tines ;and  chimr»eys* 
Ho#  often  hayt?  ydU. shuddered  at  the  thought  of  firer 
in  your  hornel . But  is.  Pyrene  oh  hand  to  jfigKt  it? 

Fire  is  always  unejfpectedi  !Each^^^  it  destroys 
thousands  of  honvea.  Yearly,  tt  claims  15,000  lives~. 

mostly  women  ^iiid  chi  Idreti.  , , ■ , - 

I hstaU  Pyr^e  now..'  :Ktth#  the  se<;tinlv:  of  provide 
ing  a permanenf  safeguard  agtdnst  fire;.  Price  Pyrene, 
saves  15%^  ort  automobile  fire,  insurance  premiuhis- 

PYRENB  ;Ean  49tb8Uv  N^Ypri: 

’ " 'Pytieo*  C«v;tdat,-Lid.,M<v^re»U 


rfftoe^r  «'t  . ^iLfltgvr 

•potiii.  ftent'  lh3P  funutr*  or 
in  Um  kitobod,  FlMklok 

flvi^  iiutavt  WLtknilae  of 
rtJ  A hftod  eztiTMcoUlhar 

Dad  thrh  br  iw«dmtttedF- 
ofehr  *a>ii  the  fir«  ]int  oot 
bsfere  ii  cfto  fiTKnr  lJUrsd 
And  ciuwfl  dAJBBtf^rck 


Go  gle 


•/ 

- ■ •'♦  >^  . 

•iv  . 

g^jrgittKrrry 


I N , iA6  City  Dj  MoHii , thf  F A s v»i v.i>? 

iv  >x’.v;>  a f}f  hx^'  fit air»Qfif^ 

:Mi7 


i/fio  tiff  piyrji{';4ia*  4 

T/?cr  BuhimorrMTi 
Atv'  v>.*K»»^'  Hr;v?fa  itfint  tkc(f 

y^'H  v;i/v  AnVr.R-R{if'fjErr*:R 

.»L’rrv  >i,r  fy /'./>///*  /j/  /« ^7^. 


4D^E7{r  9iWf/ESTE7^^ 

CLOTHES. 


Go  gle 


The  wash  tub.  cells  its  tale.  It  xeils  yeiu  truthCuEy  of 
w'hat  yo'4f  underwear  is,,  made*,,..  Cheap,  cotton  oc 
shoddy  wool  garments  •^irthk, /lose  fheir  hmre,  thdf. 
strength,  their  sQitne$s,  M ' the  tub,/.  . ■ 

AMHO  iiraid ; t>f  chc  ■ yira$h . < ufeJ  AtJstrahan 

wdol  in  it  Is  aff  .^oe;  the.  Pcms/Ha  cjottofi  in.  it  so,,  ehwO:^.,  that 
Ah'fl'fO  CjBjergBs  from  the^tub  'Vsrifii  iiil  its  iof»gitt3,{  do'^i^ny  soti.neS8i 
its  sheer  "White  {ustre,  its  steadfaisr  strength.  Abd  AC’,daesni|; 
shrink  a bit,-  ■ -.vfe-; v; 

And  there's.^  w.ay  of  their  ^¥bich  bur  special  u)achine!i>  haVk’ 
X)(:  krtitting.the  y^n*  |o.h>’  ^'.fabric  ^..iVarm  you're  proiei-fed  bn  .the-" 
coldest  days)  8>b  light  that  the  i^irTnebt  never  burdens  with  ifc,^  Weight, ■' 
UJUbn  sthts  and  shittjs . aiid  iiraWers  for  iiini.  .Wbwen 


Obcainablbl 
and  duidren 

Cor  warmth  wjithouit  weight  (tM  lbog  epid  Wiri^  through 
wear  AMlHfO  Ntt  kiut&jd  Wbth-'thiplex 


Meam  BeU^ 

AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

NEW  BRITAIN 


tewafiiidied  laea)  CO 

Makim  of  fine  knitted  undeirwe^  iot  meny  women 


TWjr  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  XTS^SHAPJS  i 1?^;'  “■  'tT  ia 

$7.00  $8-00  $9^00  $10-00  SHOES  I j 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
YOU  CAN  SA  V£  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

Bp-iebtsttnown  . -’a. 

"“'■•‘i-  They  arefe;Jg  otoX/jI’/ 

direct  from  the  factory  toy  on  at  only 
■ one  profit,  which  guajrante^'lo  you 
the  W4it  shoes  thatc^m  be  produced, 

B-f-flpiP^ ^ Eto'Jgi**  name  and  the  retail  price 

**"*  stamped  oii' the  bottom  of  all 
■ shoes  before  they  leave  the  factory, 

■jitt  »•  against 

- Wr  U.  Douglas  $&,60  -and  $10.00  shoes 
absolutely  the  iM»t  shoe  values  for 
P ; the  money  in  this  country.  They  are 
^ nii>^deof  the  best  and  finest  leathers  that 
money  csun  buy.  They  comhtne  quality, 
; style,  workmanship  and  wearing:  qus^ties. 
Fv.  ~ equal  to  other  madces  seOihg  at  lugher 

They  are  the  leaai^  in  the 
The  stamped 

^ pxice.  is  W.L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
■'■■■||||^  iimt  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the 
~:  ^SwIiB'i  ■■.«Blif  same  everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in 

l^rancisco  than  they  do  in  New*  York. 

W-  h.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
I highest  paid,  skilled  shoeinaker*^  under 

[ '.  . ':'^E?''"  ' *b*  direction  and  8uperv»il0a'ol''mc]Wrir 

&iaJHF.^'''  /■  4 ** ' cflced  men,  all'  'worlong  wjth/afi.vhorH^t 

i.}  determination  to  make  the,  best  shoes  for 

the  price  that  money  can  buy;  ■,' 

-'.,|||||m||r<|^|^  ; W.  i;  T>r,t(^;i«,(  ;r^n>ii(  Ate  for  aale  by  over  OOO0MiiBe  eI«fitl«rs 


vit.**  o'lyii^fjbtres,,  If  yottc  local  deafer  c«aim#t  »tipplX 
viiiXf.  taJfe  <*v  <v»^-6ir  atafee»  Order  difeot  from  far t-prys . fend* 
for  booidal;  how  to  order  shoos  by  moil^  postage  froVh 


CA'UnON* — InaM  us»<!if>  ha*idn«  WXJDIm^ 
laa  jidioaa*  Tha  dame  abd  i»rlca  la  piainiy 
atampadi  «m  the  »^deb  Cks  oareiSxl  ta  aae 
that  it  has  not  been  oharmad  or  mutilatecL 


FroiHds*nfe 

,W.l,.fhit)^tiii  ^hiva  Vtf^ 
* 13#  Spark  Sirrelv'  '-/ 

Brockton,  Mass*  : 


-LiUi:  ,j.i  jiMKVja* 


’^HE^ha^ndfcf  Sj^afiiapf^b  todisc^  persons 

1 tJie  mpst  cyittiferjable^orni  cf 

for  their  any 

Wapted  wt 

thielf  cii^  tt  IS  a prefemsd  ^ 
Sub^tapU»ra«!44ii^^ 

fon(feofne  iji  de$>K;il»  liisifbbit  to  tfoep  feflish  aiid 
comfort,  or  s^yeiVvwfe^n 

thsTf?  Hr«  in  ^ of  the  Interior 

Ss^of  hig^iest  qualfty..  ‘ 

Monhted  Cfeandler ' ebst^a;' 

^ Its  m arydops  Motor,  xhc 


Cheodier 

You  Choose  Any  pt  her  . ; va 
spt  SJ>!)UPfmD  TO 

S99€n^Pu»$^ff¥r  Tcmrfnfii$TSi^S 

: . , Fotcr^-PoH'tPOfO'  LHjtjxnirX  C<(t^:  'tl^T;f  . ■.[ :.  • 

80ttn^a4itnifa^  S«don^^^p9}  /^‘iy*viPaW«w«rr 

Lifrm^siiHf^  Sj^ifS  .'-' 

(aU  yHIciW 

Thm’$  art  CkanAjitf  dfioitrt  in  iruirt  d and  aiiifdm 

THE  CHAlsrOLEE  Mq:iX>R  CAR  COMPANY,  CEE^^BiajSloi  Oil  lO 

Experr  Depmment?  J CiWc 


Interior  of  the  Chandlear 
Scren-FanKasex  SedAQ 


Those  Uttle,  case-KarcIenc4  fttift  4ms  that  make 
Lee  tires  pvncture-pTooff  are  inidi vidually  embedded 
in  pure  rubber.  : 

Three  layers  of  them,  separated  by  heavy,  rubber- 
ized fabric  are  built  into  every  Lee  Puncture-proof 
dfe,  whether  ”Cord”  or  ^'Fabric”,  pro/er/ing  the  carcass, 
as  wdl  as  the  tube,  agamst^per/ortfftow^ 

Hete,  then^  to  the  Khitt  of  mileage  is  added  the 
limit  of  protection  The  peer  of  every  tire  in  the  one, 
the  snpermr  of  all  in  the  other. 

iLtse  d^  are  Lee  representatives 

eveiywhere^5^^  with  the  La  tuts  best 

calculate  td'  ^ satisfaction, 

loof /w  dw  mwie  in  yo«r  tei^one 

LEE  TIRE  & RUBBER  GO 

Bxiecutive  Offices  *^  24^  We^  55*^  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


i origin Fi I Trcr'i 

QF^':  : 


f»  ■ vi  .4<f iAit  V fe  - fjfl 

' • VvV ‘cji^ri^;  K'f'ifk-'-lv 

r . ' j’ ' 5''i*  ^ r . , i 1 Tif*' l -i-i  . 'r:  /^  ■'.  , 


vjt  ihi^'  ' <hUj 

.V:^iruhif.»r : Vri  K ' Hfi  y to 

\\I3AU  iUtiiC  ’i'c*i^TV  lVbtJ?»-  Ji<^^  Dtw 
^sv:  '-  -yotiy  ■ \^j  ■^'  ‘‘ti?  tV*i 

yi-iV*  “0|t?^^.- : ','\  ■■•  '.  ’ 


ij:  A y BESTiCxs  eo  m r 


. >#rt>'(tlKv«Tfiiy*is'>' 

■’•Mil  'V 

Wh^hvuf^it^r  l>  il  ,Jpff'^Jiji'^jikiMi'’^^ 


. yi  >\  V! V»v' 


UNIVER 


Chalmers 


hmvff  groups  of  automobiles  assemble,  the  beautiful  and 
graaful  lines  of  Chalmers  Sport  Model  arouse  admiro' 
uan.  iMe  the  oumer  u conscious  that  his  car  possessa 
distinct  mechtaueal  advantages  because  of  the  Hot  Spot  and 
Ram^i'hom,  exclusive  features  of  the  Chalmers  auumtobde^ 


CHALMERS  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH, 

CHAUAiti  sioroa  ao.  or  camaoa.  um.  winosqil  ohtario 


r igjtize  ! (^O  'glc 


jrjgini^l  frur 


UNVEHi 


IN  I«ng'C0Htiiriued  leading  up  to  the 

perfecrl^ng  M CaMg  first  consideration 

was  giv^en  the  quality  choice  T urld.sKand  choice 

Domestic  tobaccos  to  be  used  in  their  manufacture,^ 

Pur  ambitibtv  was  not  only  to  make  Camels  the 
most  defigb^  cigarette  i^Ut  the  kin  ti^reiu 
moni^,cboMrbuyl;  ' 

iar^ier  you  personally  to  the  dis-, 
delicts  Camels  supply  so  lavishly^, 

th  pciints  of  exquisate  mildnesSis  nrellow  body  and 
refreshing  fiayor  Camels  have  oevet'  been  equalled, 

it. is  only  fair  to  your  own- cigarette. desires — ^and 
for  your  own  satisfactipn^to  compare  Camels  W'hh 
any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  pricel 

R.  j . Reyholdis  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 


C.omf'iJi  d?v» 

‘fil  rtsa-  ^ jflNtah 


Heres  "the  buiton 
roryour  soft  culFs 


Good  bye  old  style  link. 

siifF-posir  buttons- 
Today  Ku  m-a  paris  button 
the  nations  cuffs  • - - 


UfR  8-olW 
MvMht'T  a#  1*1  *ir^, 

CWilnr  VkMti  i;r\t  , 

olt«^  Ori*  <»»*> 
tv«rl 


* Vj 

Ur''  r -? 


dick"cr/?</  its  open 
permitting  the  easy  rolling  up  of  sleeves, 
asoiding  the  forcing  ol  Hands  tKrou^ 
buttoned  cufts  when  dressing  ' - ' 


Hh  dosed 

bolding  the  suit  cuff  snugly  in  graceful 
lines  about  tbe  wrist:  adding tbehnal  ioucli 
of  beauty  and  convenience  to  your  com 
foctable  soft  cuffs  - - ^ « ' 

/■•  MimJnds  v/' and 
‘*>50  pjtr  ot  J*¥ftUr^  0/<o* 

Tbe  Baer  gWildeCx 

(M  CrT>  ^ 


>«»K 


a(yl>+  FUtttl 


a sriap  to  button 


Buriinn  Stl»^'T 
Mother  of  Pearl 
iVnieif 


IHSIST  OM  SeciMa  TKt  MAMC  KUM-A-FAIIT  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THI  BUTTOliPB  yOU  BUY.  IT’S  VOUB  PROTECTION  AGAiNST  lillTATIONi, 


UK  RoOd  (inta 


uK  S^lLi 


I OK  ft  >IU  Op  hi 


MK  Cold’^'^v^ 


A Powerful  Car 


I N a roan,  knovvled^’is  jso\^ey*  ,Iij 
aro^tor'Caf,  pow«f  K kTii>w'le<%e. 

The  knowledge  that  you  ^hsve 
plenty  of  powwis  like  the  kht^lejelge 
that  you  have  plenty  of  hcafth,  plenty 
of  time,  pl^ty  of  cpumge,  plenty  of 
anything, 

Thcpowejf  of  the  Staindam 'Eight 
1$  all  the  power  you  want,  pln^  a Jfttte 
more  than  you  may  possipy  eyer  use. 

in  addition  to  the  other 
ing  futures  of  the  S^hdarci  Eight, 
there  j$;  an  extra  sjsttislacjicm  in  the 
plenteousness  of  its  power. 

STANDAJLD  STfE^  GAK  COMPANY 
Autmod<L0  t>tp4ft^kt  Pitiiburgk^  fa. 


ytidbfiif  Sedan,  SXW. 

Sidaaet^e.i- $^JQP^  , ’ 'J- 

Thdr^  'Car^f 
RoaJy$eff  ^ 


iri^iril  ^'run 

' rH,ijPX 


Go  gle 


'Vro:MJ>r.«J't’0»til»r  fi  ><»i»<T  ^ i 

inAfttr  irtT.-<y,  ..  p «atJ, 

V-t:  i^r 

t<y  itur  reij  tji^ccti, 

Yo»i  <»Ui:  btetM  }j)f7.c^r^»i^v‘4 

hsv»  Tftktfn 

9.  r^<uivi1.5i;:-  ■^ny- 

t^rvtf  Wn  *l4»Auv^tOii^yu0t*ij:j<Kw.' 

«^K.  ? ibtififi  ^xtoft^.rf 

jj;l«.jb(,  i»(rW«l'j;tP*»3‘.'  "i  (i^XX*  itXli  ' 
-Bterf-V  t^;'(V' . Icr.  > . >i)^tt,  ■ 

^ (jSri  Srr  f*4.vi;y^i,l  jA 

«.'iT>!.  flt/EJ— ■«r.,)i(f5<ic:.',  j^. 


LlGllT-StX 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  PAGES 


By 

WILLIAM  S.  POWER 


President,  Power,  Alexander  St*  Jenkins  Company,  Detroit 


“The  man  who  says  he  never  reads  ad- 
vertisements, either  IS  a proper  candidate 
for  the  Ananias  Club  or  is  lacking  in  com- 
mon business  sense/' 

That  is  the  way  a big  business  man,  the 
head  of  a successful  corporation,  put  it  in 
talking  to  his  Selling  force  a few  days  ago. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  bi^  National 
w'nagazines  are  a barometer  of  business. 

They  are  consulted  by  practical  men 
and  women  just  as  the  financial  and  social 
pages  of  the  newspapers  are  consulted  for 
the  information  they  contain. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
the  advertising  pages  were  merely  a direc- 
tory of  things  for  sale. 

Today  they  rank  side  by  side  with  the 
editorial  pages  in  the  vital  interest  of  the 
messages  that  they  carry. 

One  does  not  often  hear  a slurring  re- 
mark these  days  as  to  the  unreliability  of 
an  advertising  message. 

Advertisements  as  a class  have  ceased 
to  be  unreliable. 

Superlative  and  exaggerated  claims  have 
lost  favor  with  advertisers. 

No  part  of  a magazine  today  is  more 
carefully  edited  and  more  ruthlessly  purged 
of  unreliable  statements  than  the  pages  that 
carry  the  advertising  messages. 

Advertisers  have  discovered  that  frank- 
ness and  conservatism  and  truth  are  the 
strongest  allies  that  they  can  have  in  their 
efforts  to  win  public  confidence. 

And  so  it  is  that  today,  as  never  before, 
men  and  women  scan  the  advertising  pages 
as  carefully  and  with  as  deep  an  interest  as 
they  give  to  any  other  part  of  the  maga- 
zines. 


The  advertising  pages  reach  out  to  you 
in  a spirit  of  friendship  and  co-operation. 

That  is  their  mission — to  make  a friend 
of  you  and  to  win  your  good  will. 

To  be  sure  they  have  something  to  sell 
you — but  that  is  rather  a secondary  con- 
sideration, a by-product  of  advertising,  if 
you  please. 

The  big  elemental  aim  is  to  win  your 
good  will — ^when  that  is  accomplished,  the 
selling  will  follow  as  a perfectly  natural  re- 
sult. 

Look  through  the  advertising  pages  of 
this  magazine — ^note  the  carefulness ‘with 
which  the  messages  have  been  prepared — 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  art  that  has  been 
used  in  illustrating  them — sense  the  friendly 
hand-clasp  that  they  seem  to  extend  to- 
ward you. 

Then  analyze  them  for  yourself. 

You  will  find  that  the  products  that  are 
most  persistently  and  effectively  advertised 
are  almost  universally,  the  best  and  most 
dependable  products. 

That  is  a perfectly  natural  illustration  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

An  advertisement  is  a pledge.  The 
man  who  issues  it  puts  himself  on  record. 
The  public  expects  more  of  him — and  al- 
most invariably  he  measures  up  to  expec- 
tations. 

The  development  of  advertising  has  put 
business  on  a higher  plane.  It  has  created 
a finer  code  of  business  ethics.  It  has 
made  possible  better  products  and  lower 
prices.  It  has  immeasurably  increased  the 
comforts  of  life  by  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
that  would  otherwise  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  few. 
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Foil  JIIE  GUMS 
Cfiecis  PyorHiia 


YOUR  SON 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

The  Masaslne  for  Younc  Men 

This  magaxtne  is  the  mediimi  through 
which  hundreds  of  America’s  most  suc- 
cessful men  are  lending  a hand  to  young 
men  everywhere.  With  this  splendid  co- 
operation of  influential  men.  The  Open 
Koad  is  constantly  putting  young  men 
in  touch  with  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted  by  personal  aptitude  and 
education.  In  many  cases  it  is  actually 
placing  them  in  those  positions  for  which 
they  are  best  qualified.  The  Opm  Road 
has  the  unqualified  and  unsolicited  en- 
dorsement of  the  most  important  edu- 
cators in  America.  And,  because  it  hits 
the  mark  so  well,  those  who  arc  most 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  its 
service  arc  the  young  men  themselves. 

The  work  is  new — less  than  a year  old — 
but  already  it  has  reached  a position  of 
national  prominence.  It  is  now  serving 
thousands  of  young  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  is  adding  more 
daily.  Has  your  son  learned  of  this? 

Is  he  getting  his  share  of  this  service? 

t Dollars  Yearly  2S  Cents  a Copy 


“The  Open  Road  is  a genuine  inspiration  for  courageous 
living.  You  are  performing  a real  service  to  America  when 
you  prepare  in  such  an  interesting  way  literature  that  provides 
such  direct  stimulus  to  real  Americanism.” — Cabin  CooUiit 


Mail  to  The  Open  Road,  248  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1 want  the  undersigned  to  have  ail  the  vocational  aid  and  other 
I help  which  The  Open  Road  can  give  him.  $i!fs^  m^}  •i^olosed. 

OPPORTUNITY 
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MsHUoiis  tj<f 
it.  ' 

.chief  of  p^nhfi:s^^^:^''\-  '' 

feffictettt  Way* 

; ^fter  pmn  J: 


taVmjjc  has  d<,v^J<;>pt4 

pBecfsyp^^  p^,-  ^ 'filn/< 

The  wqtW'li  autbotiH.e$ 

»ppt^v^  th  aRw 

i"ul' te^te.-.- , : ;;■ ;"  ,;■. 

Thest  . 

B deaiifn<it:  caUcHtf  /Piepao4«?it  • 
And  if  adlngiientiiitA  every wh 
now  Bd visa  its  d^ily  tise.  A 
teh*d3>^  twh^  s«it  to 

everyone  ^ho  Bsta^ 

Watch  tHesemew  eifecta 

Oxie  f is ' pejpmn^, 

One  plies  tho  atftncK^  dir 

in  the  ^livai.  to  dis- 
solve the  ^tstrk^h  deposit^  thBt 
dih^*  maltiphea  tfte  alk^- 
Jinity  of  the  ned^ 

Two  faetors  dlmtly  slisack 
the  htoi  One  keeps,  the  heetb 
so  highly  pohAbed  that;  fihti 
cannot  emiV  cliag<  . 

Pep^ent  hum  btpnghi  a hw 
ern  in  tedh  cleaning..  .It 
the  topifa  destr^^^ 
never  done  ii>ehjrc*^ 

Send  the  couj^  for  . 

Day  Twhe.v^  K how  .^km 
the  teeth  fee  nsing- 
M ktk/ 1 h'r  t.tu o f t h « 
si  i my  if Vi  in  / S ee  h *> w e t b 
whitci^^;  dis^ 

.:)^p^i0jpiUS^lW^ y'B : c^tiis t» 

t^h  wtjy  when 

you  the  for  u 

weefe*  Cu^  bat - the.  coupon 
now. 


You  leave  a fiIm><oat  on  theni 


It  cling?  to  teethr  enters 
cte vices  opdt  «»t^y9r 

Orciirmr^^  brushing  methods 
Jeave  much  of  tlits  in- 

lari  So  mi1bon%  fhid  that 
■Wdl  brushed  tce^h  discolor  and 
decay.  Yt^ti  muAt  attack  fi}nx 
in  a beti^  else  yo\i  wiD 

suiS^  from  it; 

It  i®  the  fUtn-coat  that  dls- 
Cpi6x%t  hot  the  teeth.  PUm  i}® 
tJie  bft«is  of  tartar^  It  hblilij 
food  substance  whitch  fcrmaritB 
bnd  forms  ujod.  It  holds  the 
add  -hv  <rmi  tact  w the  tccth 
to  cause  decay* 


Most  teeth  are  dimmed  more 
jor  less  by  . a him. ^ Sn-iokera* 
teeth  bccotrie  darkly 

coated.  ■ '■  , ■ 

The  film  makes  teeth  look 
dingy,  and  most  tooth  tfoublek 
are  now  traced  to  itr. 

Millions  now  combat  that 
film  in  a jscienti 

This  is  to  oJTer  a |btst  to^ 
tp  show  the  unique  results.; 


Yow  igrid  lllm 

iiic  film  is  viscous 


ybuij 

can  feel  it  with  your  tongue/ 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMFAW 
Dept,  947,  U04,  S.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago,. Ih 
Mail  10-Dey  Tub^  orPef*^^mt  to 


I^CC  g.S, 

The  New-Day  l^entifrice 

A fcientific  film  ciombaUnt  combine^d  with 

Now‘  advised  by 


two  other  modern  requisltea, 
leading  dentiatt  everywhere  and  eoppUed  by  all 


Only  en*  tube  to  m fsmtiy; 


druggiata  in  large  tube*# 


Gas  is  high ; motor  travel  expensi  ve. 

You  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel 

— but  you  con  bring  about  a decideci 
saving  by  increasing  fuel  mileage. 

The  New  Stromberg  Carburetor 
does  it.  Eftects  a positive  reduction 
in  fuel  costs  by  adding  mileage— 
pnxlucmg  power  plus  and  assuring  ad-^ 
diti^nal  speed  ^ .w  and  svhenever 

derired. 

Write  .for  complete  facts.  Be  sure  to 
state  name,  ye^r  ami  mode  1 of  your motor  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Company 

Dept.  I J 52 

- - 64  E.  25th  Street,  Chic^iEO,  nUnori 


11.  s Miri  rabies  fMMMt 

A Micro-Ptychic  M&dune 

AnrwMlriKlr  ioertaw*  ihr  at  fta 

freNen  ptythtt  imorewuaa*.  A mtpol^ 
^Af  evtoffc.  Oprmo  tor  oar  parnuL 
m/L  ftua  i^.09.  fTtt  bcoUci.  *^h^rviuM  «aA 

Wm  rm.  AtmusK  cokpahv 

K|||B  M Honh  ttrurr  9tm<,  Pirovidats*,  R.  I 


M£  YOV  SEEKING  ^ SCHOOL? 

The  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  SBCTtON  in  the 
/fon/  of  I his  issue  offers  a real  help 


He’s  Worth  It- 

LUde  Tim-— courndtp^n  of  tHousaiids  of 
helnfe^  lilt  If  childrf'ij,  rich  gnj  poor  a like— 
ro  live  /iguimt  the  atracks 

which.  makes  upon  hwr  iVui I little 

body.  If  w^rfyil  wc  MU^T  NOT 

iaiL  He‘s  Worth  Sfiiv mg.  ’ ‘ 


“ MY  SLEEVE 
BANDS 

Sk^<S-  ftw'l  iMnr  »i» 


1 

»^y  iv*>i 
or  TV<|li*>iauv4ils. 

oii«<5e*^'**Or/vWi4('.^"’.4fc«r 

* %Hd  tfhifhiif 

, - '•  0tU-  ■ taom 

jtf.  iSj*:  •«!>«#.  A 
uftrofe  'fcwtt  '^Kk  gih 

liNm  hr. 

Jm  Qitt 

.* ' Junf.  illfe  ritg^%  ic<fM  Vr  s**h1,  m'Jh 

pMh^  k Vtmr 

.r6t  S<^  4 Dcnte.  •fcw  tstittifjt  put 

Cl  Kinete  Ktfut  it)  j^nu  fo^t 


Bvy  ITMl  tlse 

Tabercttlosis  Christmas 


Look  for 
tJixis  seal 


Ei\cK  pchnv  Cb t rr»as  Seal  yoij  buy  provides  i 
adri^ti  to  your  local  and  nDripnal  j 

rubcrruk;i$i3  fight  ogaimt  j 

rhis  pTcyentabk  and  j 

National  TuurHbi?LO^isA;5ik>ci^  I 

Fourth  Avfn^,  Nt?w  Vork  j 


/Va.  4004 
7S  cent# 


POHLSON  GIFT  SHOI^  P*wtuc&i*t,  R.  i 


BABPSlPa  U AO  AZINS  ADVBRTISBR 


' I 'HE  rugged  splendor  of  the  mountains  in  fall 
color  furnishes  the  inspiration  for  much  that 
is  best  in  rnait’s  coirsrructive  effort 
Ruggedness  without  beauty  is  repulsive  — but 
that  is  never  nature’s  way.  And  just  as  the 
rugged  immensities  of  nature  can  become  objects 
of  surpassing  beauty  so  can  the  rugged  utilities  of 
human  life. 

Merger  engineers  built  first  for  strength-— for 
all  the  practical  qualities  that  are  &scntial  to 
safc»  comfortable  and  economical  transportation. 
Then  they  saw  to  it  that  their  sound  and  sturdy 
product  should  also  delight  the  eye. 

Mercer  truly  follows  nature's  model.  The 
Hare’s  Motors  policy  demands  a standard,  in  its 
products  and  its  men,  in  harmony  with  the  great 
eternal  truths  that  nature  typifies. 


Mercer  Motors  Company 

Pfutracedhy 

Hare’S  Motors.  Ing 
16  West  6Ist  Street 
New  York  City 


D ? - - Gok  igle 


OriQir>aijrc;f-v^  - -V/ 

LI  N I V E R S ITf  CMCrffeAf : 


• THtbE  terrirflnir 
of 

! i r h t It  </m>  n.  i ins*  jf  tf* 


all  rheif  , « 

pUce  fen  vhiriri7se[v<»i  <1)^6^^.; 
fir»d  pcraoml. 

tft  cw*  Voiif  reirufd# 

fuijpiv  roti  vff  H- 
NufinaUy  s \v<  a>iH  ybix 
pr',»t(:iftM3vt>ri  ft-t  l>f 

rvr<j-tw>,^  rfd  “ fk»i  wuni^fwl— • ' 
coni«irimj  tiifc.  «aMtir 
»>*A>rc  mrn'r.  fsf 

3\a*  faefcomi?  iks  '^Thk 

CanJljyof 

NVNKAltrs.  ATLANTA 


Tlianksgiving  Gift  be 


Difitized  b^ 


Go 


Original  from 

UNtVERSITf  OF  MICHIGAN 


fp 


* 


'amrn  #« 


t?i^{  exclusive  perfume 
wiili  a id  Itch  of  the 
Orien  t ^ > 


;Cx  tjp  afei- 
Yanity  Case 
faipe,  Po  wdef 
Toilet  ^ater 
1 alcuflv  Powder 
Solid  Ibce  Pjwder 


16  ftqediplaPdIv 


lifeO.  BORGreLOT  & CO..  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ■ NEW  YORK. 


r- 

t 


■D]g4tiz&#by 


> Go  gle 


Original  from 

UMVERSm  OF  MICHIGAN 


'THE  INSTRUMENT  Of  THE  IMMORTALS 


at  Sn!fn»X'Hy 


Digitized  by 


Go  gle 


Otigrria  [ fni  ri  V : : ' 

U N t V E R 5 ITT  idtiG  A H 


WmmiM 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


Durand  Steel  Racks 

are  the  product  of  en- 
gineering forethought  and 


The  skin  has  gone  into 
the  strength  and  rigidity  of 
their  construction,  and  the 
accurate  fitting  of  every 
part. 

The  forethought  has  gone 
into  their  design— ^ their 
adaptability  to  every  stor-- 
age  purpose~and  the  care- 
ful selection  of  material. 

Cifngoit  U9  cboni  Simmi  Racim 
and!  Oft  obintt 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

ISSriL  SnukrlMn  Sank  BMf,  m Park  Rm  Bldg. 

Chicago  New  York  City 


BARPSW&  XAQMIHS  AOyS^tl^BS 


im"  CO  771  fb^^t 

, «v:  • " 

ei^v  ptair  ^araiifeepi 

PE  A I 5M I Rl  ty  \M  c S5  ACM  f:-  Sj;  T7<‘ 


is  a comnKyn  topic  of  fnt«i6slt 
in  the  intimacy  of  ihousant^ 
upon,  thousnnda  of  hornet 
yhere  il«  deuciouaiicss,  unr 
, Ifprmity  and  aft(^ther  him 
character  are  tacMzed  aM 
f ihofoughly  afipreciatcd. 

"WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEET 
should  aaatlv’  i^or-  ^ 
teiP$i  '^Kbir'grocer  has  it  or 
can  easily  procune  it 

1-3-5  ThPaclca^es  Only 

iMEVER  muam  bulk 
DWll^ELLrWRIOHT  Ca 

mSTON CHICAI^O 


Sin  £i<fi!rtupriy 


there  h unattwvf'd  pleasure  in  that  ‘’Subile 
Something"  in 


fORmi?LY  toO«(mivlWAU 
which  efinss  to  the  Evans’  pr««(iiicts  and 
' fnetnon  clear.'  It  is  sTiade  on  the  bants  ot 
the  Hudson  if!  the  good  old  way  and  has 
the  same  gtnxJ  old  tlavur  and  aftersfoacli 
that  niade  anti  to'pl  the  Evans'  beverages 


popular  lor  f }4  years. 

It  o;  a substantial  food  prodcou  that  brings 
variety,  sest  acKt  benetil  hi  a meal  - in 
Hie  e,ood  old  .Evans' Way. 

(r  yi  ( Clnin,  f 

-v>Vr'*«r^<  V*V.' ? i'V /'AfP/f • 4\  O!  * lU'  iivrx  *4r  tpr»T»»  *0 

C.  ht  Kvj,fts  ^ Svns,  Kiot.  ttub.  Hoatoq,  N.  V, 


inaAziys  iiDvsuTiss& 


Delicacies 


It  Clamps  I 
Every-  k 
. where*  | 


_>f;  %Jr  .:  Q^Yfj^try 

and  Distinction 


More  thin  a Kuhdr^d 

for  the  dinittjj  itablii  fpiks  iswh^ 
Wish  lOj  «ccentu&c<l itvf ^ mfettii;  ar*  at  i- 
mosphete  of  subtli:  food 


:KJi  OCSys^l'^^'X-Ci.  • 


A iX  0n  d ef  1 111  i,n  y 4: o tio n r— 

' 3 l^hip.,  that  jfiilj  can 

.^iWiirtC'^d  J^4i|  nfirroi:,  table, 

<ie»k  qf  chki^iV;  Throws  the  iigirf  exactly  where 
yOjiJ  prevents  eyWtrain*  Cuts 

lighdnif i:5^, ' ^ ■ 

Gripping  clainp  felffuced  iiTid.  cannot  scratch, 
CoBijyacv  Durable.  Solid  hraijs.  Atkr  tie 

^rane  where  you  Ui*i»|iy  A4)iiaio-tJte^ 

If  they  don’t  e^rry  ir*  ^ordW'  Guacamecd 

for  hire 

S.  W.^  MEBBR 

Ml'tst  So.  1?IF^  stv,  BRqOKlYN.  N.  y. 

/?r«:«‘  ih  (7-  /owi, 

' : .^Vjc  % MS,7S;! 

. JStqni^  SG,2S* 

pfK/A  Ump  kitkif 


Rd^ris'*^  you;  s<tnt  With 

tiame  ol;  yout  ocomt 


ORESCA  C^ 

3hl  Greeawieb.  Sjtnrer.,  New  York 


The  Proper  Primie  School 


for  ^our  cbUdrai  i«  periwps  the  most 
ittiportiarit  choice ‘ ^oa  l^dvc  to  ^ m 
If  you  dsIBtniltjr  tn  motklog  a 

aele^iop 

of  scbodlsi  Wd  vefe^d 
perfectly  free  fo  write  us  tm  inforym.^ 
iloci  nnd  shggmicdis,  stating  the  kind 
of  ilcbool  wknted,  the  loc&JUy  ptreferf ed , ‘ , 
en^  the  age  of 

5cA(?o/ ii^orm 

Fronkim  Square  New  York 


HARPERS S MAQAZJSB  AUyS^TimTl^ 


Four  Times  the  Value  I 


Other  things  being  approxiroatriy  equal,  an  advertisement 
in  a high-grade  monthly  magazine  is  worth  four  time»s  aa 
much  as  the  same  advertsseinent  in  a weekly  publicatian  of 
sirollar  appeal.  For  asMredly  the  life  of  “a  piece  of  copy  '* 
can  be  DO  longer  than  the  life  of  the  medium  that  4Qontidna 
it.  And  on  its  life  must  its  value  in  large  measure  depend. 

This  mooth'steiag&^e  becomes  Some  choose  solely  on  a '*  rate* 
**  old only  whas,  jiext  month’s  per-line-per-thonsand"  basis, 
appears,  this  week's  magaane  Others  have  products  the  very 
expects  to  be  superseded  in  its  nature  of  which  donands  a 
reader'^  mhrest  days  “stridly  dass’' selection.  Oc* 

hence,  whett  the  following  issue  caalonally  personal  bias  enters 
bids  for  bis  favtff;  ^And  each 

{in  individual's  own 

pubh^Uon  »s  buflt  up  edlto-  pfeferences  become  determining 
lially  W>th  these  facts  m rnjrid.  fuctora. 

n?;ir  *!'  V V t 

page  The  magaxin«  comprising  The 
^vmahy  ^t«»dered  ^ distinct, 

space,  mafk  the'advantoge  of  buyers 

toe  monthly  periodkal  over  « adver^g. space,  ji^  as  thi^ 

weekly.  do  to  .alrthoughtfub  faUy^^  of 

proWten  of  satitfa^iWy . ye^'. ..  odvetotod  foods.  Brtter-typ® 
round  reprtoe»tadoo%^^  three-quartos  <f 

itself  kitoeforroof.  twelve  miilipri  erf  tlton  viore 

against  Wiy-two  r;  ^ ordinarily  worth  whi|fe 

imprcsMVc  towing reaching, 
crably  1^  toart  ewe-fourth  the  ■ V v V 

costl  % 'e  T>o  they  know  your  product? 

There  arecouhtlesswasrsofjudg.  Of  their  ability  to  buy  it  there 
ing  advertising  value,  however,  can  be  no  question. 

. 'tf-  * «.  ' S S,  "S 


ATLANTIC  JdONTHLy 

CEJVTORy  MAQA2fNe 
HAMPER'S  MAGA2INE 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S  lAAOAZINB 
WORLD'S  WORK 


A WATCH  ictx5tr 

woinan  find  a 
ddight,  Doitiry^  jul^ 
j^antial  and  a?:iutare<  it 
tnakcs:a  gift  that  !«og 
be  reTiitrmbct»s4/  Bfeauti^ 
fully  cased  p}^rtr>uhv 
white  gold,  goldr 

Ver  and  gold  ifUed* 

Every;  every  ^ylci 

'priced  ■ ’^:  • :'■ 

If  youC  jeNvdfct  ,do«  not: 
cuny^  WBtehesi- 

yirtite  to  We  will 

t?!i  VPiii,  W 
dbcaift  : 

••  'MA^^AS^tJEY 

; New  York 


If  you  h.^4  tbf  Wy  to  a;  dwr. 
. would  yd.il  lise  ily  ‘V  tiry  .16  :pKk 
t be  ioc  or  feAk  \ life  door  do  wn  t 

We’ll  ^66  lioy  iij 

scjvinj?  r J5tO 

Ask  m lu  sc^td  j'Uii,  f a copy: 

of  the-  .hr>6l^  C% 

of  tlk  Key. 

It*a  yckUJ^,yftir  tte:-  .Stop 

worry ^nd  hud 

doubt inki  'A:od  gpoUl-^m^,  Kead 
tiie.boc4-- . - 


Books  by 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser 

Book  Dv  IxmAK  BHAVEii. 

: : Virntfc^ofl,  $t-7S 

Btim  4.v'o  CiRi*^  raw  Oj&oi«:e  Eudt. 

illusirati’ti-  $1-75 

Bfjrs  AVI)  GtflI,S  EH W 'rHA<*KE3?.Ar. 

Tev  :BQrA- 

^Uiislridcd.  $17 d 

'Ten  Betrs  raoM  HjBtojtr, 

lll($^lra{cd..:  $i  fS 
Ten-  ratjM  Oi.':ken«, 

:-  • $t.7S 

Tm'  GkiviAf'.  raOM . : ■ 

, ' , . ■ !llmtrut(‘d,  $1.75' 

'Ten  . Al\j  E^utt.vV;.Gm^  eiio.m-  J Ji&tonT. 

■ Jlkijsttfaled. 

Tb.v  Great  i’keus, 

■ ■ • ■ ;' : • • llhtdriUfid: 


Be.^.  H.  jAHSseV) 

Pid  ttO  M « »f fWf/Kff <‘‘* 

Nevp  YcA>  U . S.  A. 


mm. 

HABf  ER  & BRtrrJlSRS 

fKLW 'fettCiiUSE  ' : . Ne’wYoBK 


(fr  lelSrsii  ihf  J u Pssrn  is^  as  §qcd  a 
; '.pjmd  a/  tVtydnr  iah  ihaks 


BARPSIV8  MAQAZINR  A DVERtfSr^^ 


I ' POWDER  ''r 

^ /J-^riSFP  IK  ^ 

Jor  Pijorrhea  /n  eVen  Uon 


The  lAlielelioii  Twi*^- 
ixieni  for 

C cwufirli.  SpAani<><fic 

Croup^CoU!*,  CiiixyAr 
Arlbmfi,  Jiaflueoiftt 
Cciugh^t 


" i?i*w  yt%  J‘V<f 

fiimplf,  jrud  c/JtJTlwc*.  iiVoGlbit  As\x(i9. 

VatH^ls^ciS  fetitv^en*  tt^te  p<|To^y*>D>;  of 

Wf»y.wpkm,-CoiMf^  *Wid  Si^aiOKjic  Croup  .£rt.  onof^  tt 
nip5  tii£  coionaoD  cnstd  bcio^*  It  chance  t^x3cv.«*!'^V- 
itig  into  sonacthin^j  juid  ^l>et  41 

wg^Kfie^  cold  fs  c *xrf«?- 

Mn*  E^iiltnittnn  Bootir^ti.ys': 
are  y^oai  chlld*efe>  ^ ^ihovx  liw* 

Th^s.  air  c*Afryins  thi  ^por,  toha^ea 

every  brefttU,  ntAi^  cfwY  wiuj  rt*»Kvp*  tax* 

<oo<iCAti'au/B4»wTi;j£  oUghtv^ 

4 j»  ciiO/id  « by- An^i^ 

CfeflWi'eivc  relVcvvs  tbij  hecnenuaJ 


li  is  a prttitcu^n  Hf  tlievf  «an»ay»t> 

CtcJoieftrfV  ,n»<Oflr.mcaciaeioo  » i^i  451  yisAW 

»Ucr.ijuv<\ll  UiC- 

6W  hv  Sf^tfd  f Iff  >ct#WW^  i> 

X>^o>^rkr^f^li:  ^lur*>  ’1%<1  •!/•»/.  Va  iw-.  irt^*SX^A 
Wi^f-pii'i^^pgcrv  k*><l  C';‘tr<'Vn»fe-  fw/ 

Ta»S.1  f<f  l^  €i  PACT  iUUiJjfjrfiC  .jrUCOV.*, 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  «2  C«tl»»dl  St.,  «. 

.01  Lc«nruag'MU<w  &b\ldi»g,  Manttral,  Ckooaiitf  . 


Lif«li,iiv  v«hjj  >he 

fVorrh^r.i'/f 

JPi>#‘4‘v:  u 
J^WRatJ 


Thitt-Papiw  Edition  of 

THOMAS  HARDY 


DESPERATE  REMEDIES 

FAR  FROM  THE  TylADDING  CROV;d 

A OROUP  OF  «0BL6.  OAMES 

THE  HAND  OK  ETHEDBERTA 

JUDE  THE  OOSCemE 

A LAODICEAN 

LiFE’S  UTTLK  IROMIB^ 

THEMAYOR  OF  C.'*kSTERSRIDOE 

A PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 

THE  RETtlEN  OF  THE  NATIVE 

TESS  OP  THE  D'UPBERVtLLES 

THP:  tETIMPSTT  MAJOR 

tvv<;i  ON  A TOV-Efe 

WpKK  THE  ofeEENWtlOD  TREE 

THE  V«T1U.-BE1.0\'ED  . 

WESSEX  TALES 

tViE  >:v’OO.DViWi'3(ES;s 


^i^rifc'F.  5^>frxiA5 


"T 

}‘»^0(nmV  jv 

r&rri'inyiii 


fiARPER  BiRX>THERS 

^?J<ib^VtoCd . I Bli\ 


ffASP£Ji’3  MXOAZWB  ADrS/iTISEH 


‘‘•-j  hu«**-W; 

'V-  ^ 


■ar  .H  mwirh  ^vash.  pVtc  .j  i^xv. 

dt<3{JS'  of  :'U  [r.  in  ! 

f 1 ! s k*  svattT;  li'  is  an  {it  rl);i ! 
;i(\t isffniv'  -winfl'  gnttniv ide  ,1 
Ill  aric  a {s  t y t‘if  i;i' ti  Vc  h n - 

i'li.'iklnt'  .u>rj'  ■.';t'*.'i"  ;v'  iU- 


Sffifiins  vf  f itlfiodsm  for  Bpy sand  Girls 

w;  ■ ■ / il;,. 

ma  i:,rN(S'  nn.  i ra>:'i:BY  fj-M* 

A ].t  A "vL  ^rCvWnHt 

Till!  IHn -'^^yha-  IH> . 

v.f  A*/:v  ' ‘ij  iUifs  Kiyo 

< V>A  VS\  ini^yir.::u4. 

TO  TUT  I'itON  r 

fit:  i n:  \iiiiy  c (UiPFis 
Tin  \iO\<  OV  'yn  . . 

Dj  jjoy  \r  il.  //  ii:V/Ar 

f l)T;  I A -T  I \ V A -10\  . f‘^t  Aja: 

ri.K\niX^- 

tl  VI^1M.:U  & iUlU>Tt:KR>  ;kt^i.Airu^o^ 


'1-1  a 


J;a>  U plraKkUT^  tavr*/  a!1i} 

ylvi  t'  fpjkclfv  i<( 

/V  ? vOV|f\f:;fU^  »>f 

• \j^  ki:  V»  Yiiii.Tf*  rv  it/fAr^stf-vn  ^v  xi/ 

;0?il  !‘ny;Wv  Vlv  UfiOAs 

T r'  i iNk'/XA  ^ b<n  ) K*. t ^ sf' I » ks h-y.Ti>Zi-ni^ 


Girls!  Girls!! 
SaveYourHair 
With  Cifticura 


A kv.V^X>J^f 

y ^ ■ w : ; 

i 43Z  rfVmole  St r^t* . ,S (jiW\  k t • M t 


’it*rH:rTi(y  aridiuhini 
fcij  aCAjwUai, 


HARPER’S  UAqAZIffB  ADVBRTlStR 


Lets  (Js  pLAv  gaBBtE  Books 


nrv^  Mve  ask:1^  to  do 

tnoTCf  *cause  we^ve  a Iftf 

calied  a BUBBLES 

fii^t  ot^je  l^t  C-hnstmaa*  :€^  qc^i^  -paddj^ 

body  gi vtsu  U3  o^  f%jr  faster  and 

cverythingt  and  t WtieneVei-  wc 

are  tired  of  cmrotijer  toy^ji  ttne 

BOOKS^.  j W^ttever  get  tii^trftfaemi^  T^  j^Juat 

the  loycliieAt  thmgs  wt  icVi^r  h«d  ‘ td  jpiaiy  . ^•  • 


Fegfey  Batd  0^>by  aay  the  mo^  woodcir- 

iWlc^  ’ b<iautifLilest  toy 5^  *0  fte  wor Idw*^  DolU  aod 
tops  ahd  fe«lls  and  -tidsw^ea  ate  sooa  few^dtteWi.  but 
BOO^  fail  to  mahe  them^ 

with  disHg^tv  with  thetn  for  0 

tifne>  So  will  your  djuldren.  And  yoo’ll  knew 
^yhy  how  dhannttijg  they  arc^ 

a wMe-  a^  them,  each  one  ao  dif- 
fcient  m subject  and  eadi  such  a delight  in  itself^  . 


by  RiiilpK  Mayhew  and  Burges  Johnson 


• VoUr  children  have  had  storie^lhieyyc  to^  music.  But  never  before  have  they  had 

aU  three  togethei  tn  one  deUghtfxd  tW-  ^ ^ 

^ngs  Your  Child  Can  Play 
On  Av^PhonQgraph 

- In  thf»^  wagic  .Babble  Bwks  i^ey  tmd 

i>  i ' : ^ then  ipqk  ut;:lihe>a^bc3fW^  fairies  and  dant^rig 

%v  cVvij^  and  wonderM  arihri^^^^  happy  linie  hoys 

and  fehisV  fead  then— best  of  tb^r  r<^ 

if  f ^ A V '1  •'  \-jiBv  ' Columbia  phonc^apb  records^.  each  book) 

• : and  bst«e  to  ^ real  voice  singroji  tlie  acM;xg  they’ve  been  railing 

. If  youj*  ch^  has  a arnall  photif>i^aph  hf  to  own,,  he  can  pJs^ 
: Ha  Bubble' Book  re<>Gfd«  on  it  t<>  to  heart 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ he  inau  pkay  them  on  ysmr  l?tg  madiiue^  lot  any  phohograph  wUl 


New  YorH 


£jfttlail>llAHi^  iSIV 


i=a  : 


Cr:3ir::: 

JNIVERSlTf  OF  N^ICHICFA-J 


Frog  Who  Wo£ii-D  /|-wooino  Go 


Jn  th^  4ay4  OTiwjlint*  - pictuartia^^^  ift«W  and 

cft^fther  y/h^  Wa«^  aanigf  h^^ 

Wee  Who  the  :?ton« 

ii  oeW^  vcTJfc^.  B«t  the 

W^HrliW,c=d  j^rivear-^he  th 

y^r  iip'to^<>the[r  Waj^^  a d^ld,  ahe  loved  - ^aJly  iiiig  on  ttai^  5ury  «iwgh  pho«*5gira^^^^^^ 
ihcjse  R^'ther'a  are  nt>t  «dy  the  yottr 

wcNodea  tradle  gantly  to  the  poly  the  ones  yo^f  mpthef  k?tew  ^d  yPM  — 

cry  rhyraeft.  And  yo«ir  mother  titycii  iii^  i&nd  but  the  dear«  famtllar  rHym?»..  isi^  t hat 

^ Jh^  ^ y ^ children  haye;  lejv<^  ^mm  tiihe 

Only  you  dofi^t  Have  to  ^g  ypur  chitdren-  "will  go  on  loving,  to  the  end  of 

They  dim  liattfO  to  theno  to  their  hearfii  cooteitt  ae  That  It  why  theye  is  nO  eurtsr  td  thti  hesutif  of 

they  sung  by  BOQI^  Tor  the  little  chtldraf  thon  to  giv^ 


Picture*  by  Rhbida  jCha^e 


Go  today  Ip  any  phonograph,  tpy^  botak  or  gift  id?if:ip,\ai^tiohfe;:y'hrt‘  dt^  other  ati^es 

cvciy^jtfhere--and  get  Bubble  Eiooks  to  make  a child  happy,,  Fnoi&  $l,5A  i»3fdlu> 


/•.  KlngCoU.' 

f<o,4.  Third;  BiiihhW  M»W^  The 

rSVfljer 

Pfa.  4.  Sw*  AtihiMil  httbblc  B<wk— TlicThtct  Ottte  Kitten*  ^ 

. Til* TlRgi^i  I'be  Thr^ 

1N<x  Sr  Tirif  jpW  Bhhf^e  Bcwik  tthiUr  jiick  Romcf : The 

;.; \i5dejio;Oi";.Ri^rt^^ 

N,o.  C - Tlie:  Tbf  BvfeMr  f*uw  i-ittlc  tfoMSLyi 

.' ;■*!  ■;  S''  '' 


J>farp  iiti  P/^^r^rait 


km  I III  Hill  funiiijH  nTi'iiiiii  II  111  ^ii  iiJ 

' V . ; VVnrif!  * tVccJr  i*h|t  Tti/i 

'!U:  WHE^  rO-i^.0  0Uf?C:AUi  5 fifjr-'*)  Sf;  . \<e '‘»i--<.' i>  A 

I'annA  fpr  cicwe  INo’rictrtb^r  1-1  nrj^fk.. 

" ' ^ ^yrNN'esacE 


N aitr  ui jw 


INKSCQUiSiAIEIt.'KRj 

i%..V^rr,\  SVi'-  yjC^^y-TNt*. 

•?*  ,=^*.ivkKv  Atfi.'V'HiSii  I 

• ; i. •'*•-•  ■ / . ’ . , I 

Mr»rijl4y^v  f 

V)  * n A !»«  M!<  «t : «~r  i 


WORTH  CA.ROUNA 

CAKOilNA  HOTEL  OPENS 

lrrf><im»ib  No*  S.  FormsHy  Kor.  ^ 


gENT^EirS  TRAtEi 


• '■>n'r%*^;&'JiT’..  £?  !**■  3V'5ri#^*''^5?i  V * • ; 
- fc'oWTnu'A  — 

v’l'rwi---  Rkrrpt  •‘<^V3L4:u^!«^lqF^r 

S€>  t Til  JL»llHrjDU^:jk  r- 


y%  44  tTTl*  F,  ?^riC. f .9  140TF  t. 

XUc;m].v  •»*fa'.t'l  in  ,a 
Sjsri'^  Fi.i’v  K^i.'XxtHe  T^vklfY  iv^r 
.■'>;u>if*'»UH..  TnflH'tV.lh  i- 

f MriXfitriVi/li*  .?4>*1'iUJi  viri>*iu,.  i '>.v 

*;i'‘  . 1 j .Mij/r*i'  i|  *A  Vi'i'j-, ’0*'U- .^'^  >•’*- 

)t)f  0/;.  Nfpit'ViW-i n»"i- 

(j’N-'i.v '*'I<'.<j,-  A'''»J.'n  T*’v  <■.  \Vf*Ai(:iy 
tiv:;  • if''>>rr5*>f>vi  <>.-fk!M^  ':•. 


<•*-  <>j/‘.»  -.‘iilirtr. 

Ottwiif  PTncht*f$«.  ftprlfe  Csroln^,  ^ 

I £riNA«D  T^fFTS.  m Cowrix  $tt<th  Bmkot 


EJJROJPE  X9JW 


IV*rti«8':  f9v«i)rriK^ 

T«*jM}>ie  To«ir* 

Wtjt  fflmisou 

y>»  . -7^  T Ifc 

■ " ■ ■ ~~  'wwRiii.-ivV-.-iiifc  '^r^' 


OAK  HALL 


Tlr  > 4 A.#l45>«VX  ,ik 


WEW  VORK 

^5Gsr  xraitxrs:  x^xyt:x  xc  5c::s:xr3rxr=::s::x:^ 

SjSCeiB  (i&ar&ifus  3tmtf» 

HKe«i  <J*n]D£NS.  LX'MG  *§t.4iN!3!r jj 
n Ht>M  <Q(KK  « 

i. A v-A  ic  '.  V.L  ><"»•»  • >*r  ■•...V>.»t.L*  .-.or  vV*-  Ar»,.vi,  n 
jji  '•  '-.'  Vfrf'i)  'Or yn  T\}iU\')vf  fK- 'i' ‘-Iv.- »■>«.  •" 

1|  . ' 5>  '*^  '•  V-A*  .*  -^V  '/V'J  ilii'i!* -fv-vr  ■J'.'o  jrf 

il.-r'-;'  ^:v  't'l  ' u m/'  x:a-.»  * '•'  \i 


CALVEat  ON  T eXAJf? 


, GALVEZ 

. »iXVf-.v/  >.■  A/yjfiiv  00lt-f<ire'‘'ir»1'- 


.4.irnrt»;.  ^ V’ 


United  States  Shipping  Board  Oflers  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Seven  Ships  for  Sale 

B'lthf  will  l>e  on  haifB  fmm  p*i«v"t>n  in 

Marine' Af  t ' Snapping  Bt^irrj^  IfUl^  F WvrvAVjfe^hrtt^VTii.  LV  ij. 

Tb^  hTupi^^‘d  an4;  lor  wde  of  a?iK?iy-.twtf 

twfi  Kundrifrd  \ ; 

Ti&«  ^H:ef4  iwf^  ho  TLn  a lutfiilnuiix  prv^ 

•<lft'th^?»G;Ye3>5i>tlS.  ■'■■:.7''.  ' 7 ;7 , ■.  7'.'  V ^ 

TERMS  ON  STEEt  StKAMei^^ 

10'^,  ^ Hie  p\nTte^^  in  cash  ijpon  M the  (I;  mcioi  \i%  thcr*=ia:ft  rt:  5*7  in 

12  montjis  :0'^vhr  lH  f>al4nvib  f4 

irt  erpial  feh  yeuii*;  jdcjferr^t  5>ay  rarr it-  lotere^t 


Dttd  ftti  hfdfty 


ItAnPER^S  HAGAZJtiE  AOVEBTl^BR 


lURE  OF  THE  FAR  EASn 


The  Ether  of  Space 

By  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 


S . ICt  iw^bliUC- . 0C-AV 
«f  • t V/i  f>y 
Vi’'*!-,  f^.  tif  ;(,»0  f 

Cf** » iXif ! . fv^  »«« 1‘  ■ 1 W' 

Vfv  v*ir: 

llil  - ' ■Jcp/iJ  ‘‘it- 


1 . : iDt:AL'  WINTER 
mC^riON  RESOR1 


. .l>«k3r^sr*:V''.  ' , . : 

- ^ vi*:  ’>*, 

tifjArHrt.  tiw?|U  aitdHlUH'lA^  a4ai«^fii4rrc»  C:OUl>Uf>P 

will*  tii^- «4V  iw>t;irt>  by,  i,h<  iaiJt4y.,mii!aeFn  b^Mcts,. 

Jftn;  y<»u  nuiv  iasiiiy  bask  in  the  bdlUoni  sunaKine  of  a gloHaos- 
>:>«|*  duteTvridte.  drivtf  ur  wliL*i‘rovurih«  woflti'!!  lincsif  wfiiircorat 
tww»iway<* — ^filuy  Tji.ili  or  tcimlSi  of  itoU  »ud  Ijailjp  In  eryMal, 
cb-ur  wttier.  .rtmtti  1 airy laoia  6urTouuUiU(bi^  A writable  havi-n 
l«»i  flue  wiatw  toariat,  free  from:  fra?t  or  snow^  In  Great 


- . - free  from:  fra?t  or  snow^  I 

rolony.  only  2 dayA  from  Nmv  Vork. 

Ho  pa$si>Oris  required  /or  Btftmuda 

■ . ‘ isziulinits  'ditiirinv:  Novoinbitr  and  Dcticriibcri 

Cxirtcft  Tg2t,  viA. 

rin%N^£SS  BJ^KMUOA  t,lHB 

!<  ltsstv  :^r^V 

, ,■  s.  -si^'-^POB^^/VieToi^  ■ 

S.  8*  ‘TFOteT  HAMXETON^’ 

^ ..  L'  bc»>r^ 

' ’ ’ ^;•  Fof* 

rtfHiress  BKHMtrb^ 

Tnttk^n  HoaiAts,.  Whilcluidi  SUk«i,  fSTtw  Tork 


For  piBjrticubuv  disk  your  bank  or  to 

birnkeri  T rust  Cpo^paoy i N«W  Yock  ijCStyv^; 


nxnPEn^^:  iimAziHB  Aovmvi^s^ 


V When  the  South  Calls 


Be  it  FI«Ttda,'  The  W^est  Indies  Tiie  Mediterranean  eur,Calj‘- 
fdmiav  yntl  >/ilT;  requif e-  soii^e  form  ot  protecldoto  Ibr  ydul’ 
...  Ira  Veit  jjinds.  ■ 

Thirty  ye^ra  ago  the  American  Express  Company  originated 
T'raveter.s  Cheques. 

Today;  thousands  df  Banks  and  Express  Offices  seL>  American 
Expre^  TfaVelefs  Cheques  each  year  to  huiwircds  - of 
thousands:  of  trs'Pelers. 

:The  yaiu!^pt'ff;T^ygler8  Cheque  lies  in.  its  safety  and  in  its 
‘^spen4db)&!t^.^:'  Atrierican  Express  Travelers  Cheque* 
not  dhiy  jhSltrd  your  travel  funds  against  loss  or  theft 
of  intefiiaiional  use  has  made  them 

With  Travelers  Cheques  you  can  pay  your  hotel'  bxlh  pujrchaae 
radway.y  steamship  or  Piilltiian  tickets,  pay  yoUp  djeeJe 
in  the  dining  car  or  for  your  seat  in  a sight-seting  autd' 
mobile.  Merchants  the  world  over  accept  these  Tm-veltars 
Cheques  in  payrnent  of  merchandise  and  souvemrs,  Ttoo 
require  np  introduction:  other  than  your  sigtiature  when 
.you  present— 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 


Yoyit  p«!rsonaf  cb/?cJr  will  xiot  carry  :you  very  f^r  from  ;>’t>ur  home  towai  for 
tht?  simple  reason  that  you  are  away  from  tlvjsc  yon. 

American  are  kho^^T^  iand<'etat;tuk  yoiir 


credit world 

The  i>enartjrTi«tib  ciT  the  Aine-nCan  ;E^xprc«t  Cdfn|Viny  rifef4,  3|C 

main  Of  •t»^ahcfa  pftices'  here  and 

uirA  for  tfie  travdef. Tiucfi  Bj^  travt^  tir.ftn*i|X)rt^tiofrv 
.ft/  fiSpr  anv=l ; nufaef oiw  cruises  to  ail  partR^r^llt 

WiriA  l^l  thifc  help  yoi^  Ui  planfun^  you r uexi  trip. 

AddrCsb  Depaffcmt^t 


AivnnRiGAN  Express  €omr\ny 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

Ofi&CES  or  CocresppnUetibi  i:  ver>’5vher© 


Go  gle 


iJrLoinal  ftorG 

UNlVc^^SiTY  OF  P^'CHiCAN. 


Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise 


Go  gle 


^ Cruise 

V-rf 


•''1' 


A GREAT 'wKiteshipyCruisingtheblueCaribbeftn 
— £ve  thousanid  miles  of  sunshine,  health  and 
, 7 interest.  Quaint,  old-world  sights  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America ; picturesque  native 
' life;  fascinating  Latin-American  cities  and  hest^ 

) of  all,  the  long,  lazy,  life-renewing  days  at  sea.  P 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEEtJ 

Caribbean  Cruises 

bi-weekly  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
DURATION  15  TO  23  DAYS 

Porta  of  Call — Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba; 

Port  Antonio  and  Kinnton,  Jamaica;  Cristobal, 

Panama  Canal  Zone;  Port  Lunon,  C^sta  Rica; 

J Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Santa  Marta, 

Colombia  — depending  on  the  cruise  selected. 

Great  White  Fleet  ships  specially  constructed 
forTropical  Service.  Staterooms  with  and  without 

private  bath;  Cabins  De  Luxe  equipped  with ^ 

beds  instead  of  berths;  delightful  Palm  Court  ^ jUf- 

Cafes,  spacious  decks,  dining  saloons,  smoking  . 


rooms  and  social  halls. 

Only  one  class — First  Class 

i^autifully  illustrated  Folder  A,  Trips  Ashore 
Folder  and  Cruise  Leaflet  tent  on  request.  An 
early  reservation  'will  assure  accommodationu 

i Address  Passenger  Traflk  Department 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
I Room  1636, 17  Battery  Place,  New  York,N.  Y. 


General  Offleea 
131  SUte  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 
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y can  not  buy 
a finer  Cbrisf mas  gift 

No  matter  how  much  you  spend,  you  can't 
find  a hanefemer,  more  useful,  more  accept- 
able gift  for  "him*’  than  a Durham-Dufilez 
Razor  at  One  Dollar,  Packed  in  an  attract-' 
ive  case  of  American  ivory,  with  three 
doubie-^edged,  hollow- ground,  oil-tempered 
Dur bam  r Duplex  blades,  famous  for  their 
wonderful  sharpness,  this  beautifully  finished 
razor  is  sure  to  bring  a smile  of  genuine 
appreciation  on  Christmas  momingi 

Stiyldard  Seji*  dosetibei^  Orl*  Dollar  Spedal- 

’ Miajo),  with  'plafeil  hUdu  i\nd 

g^Jurdv  TvtQ  Other  Mo<Ja43,bj»  to  $12- 

yoi^  t^UcHop  Todey  cf  yoar  n^^ii  D^c/cir' ^ 

■ fctjRHAM  Duplex  Co, 

Jorsi-yCk.Vi,  Nte\-sf  Jwfory 
FACtOiUgS 

/BTWET  OTr.  C,  e.  t,,  SII?.F»TEutl‘,  Cfto, 

P,/|»d^..F)UNrjC  yOllONT^UjliAD^Aliii 

•"Sv.  . l^aUt.  RtpT<saeitiative3  all  CoHvim*^ 


g 

^ yYFTER  the  rush  for  the  final  goal  comes  tiie  db^  ^ 

^ the  gyiTma$ium  sh.o\vers  arid  Ivory  So^p*  : 

hfow  iioocHihg  feek  to  the  sw^atuig,  chaifing 

No  Viniamng  ;;^  just  a gentle,  but  thoft>^g3fvSJ^^: 

rieaiiMhg  that  ttxuovt^  every  particle:  of  dirt  and  |yrrspi^ 
tio'n  and  carncs  it  all  mvay^^  u the  rusHinc  shower^, 

X^ivAt  clean  conifon  fallows  its  use—tbe  Kcalfla^^:^^ 

ciStnlort  of  a-  skin,  free  trom  irritation,  ,sctupi4<>usly 
-?:n'd  BTe^rhino  in  refreshtncnt  at  every  pore*  ^ .n  - - 


IVORY  SOAP 


atvif  itiaka.  ihc  Jair 
rAw,  hfifuuut-' 

■f  W Usm*  'dPr>:Kl-t<.'S‘ 


Digitized  by 
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Ortginal  from 


With  all  its  power,  alertness  and  comfort,  and 
all  its  smartness  of  design.  Pierce' Arrow  is  but  nin- 
ning  true  to  form.  If  it  were  not  a constantly 
improving  car,  it  would  not  be  Piercc'Arrow. 


^03 


World’Renowned  Artists 

wf46pr?f??r  the  Vose  tojitiy  other  piano 
fj^fnjtf'ksbl©  tone  qualities, 
twisea  Upon  its  superh  eph^tf uction.  In- 
vestigattow  wilt  convirKe  you  that  there 
is  no  plana  comparaWe  to  the  tna^riifi* 
cent  Vose  Grand  at  its  moderate  price. 

Wti  €3kalUmg0  Compantojia 

tHdUr*H  at*rf  raty  f>xynufnt'  ft<xn 

VOS£  ft  SONS  PIANO  COMPANf 
1S5  BvfitloB  Street.  Beitoo,  Meii. 


iapure  and  delicious. 
Trade  markon  ev’Ory 
package. 

WALTER  BAKER  & CQ  lto 


A Good  Custom 


One  of  the  best  reiasons 
for  insisting  upon 


Is  that  twry  ope  ^rofduced  V 
today  possesos  aU  the  merits  » 
tljat  37  years  of  otperience  in  \ 
l^'ountaiin  Fen  making  can  put 
into  it. 

Three  Types 

Seir-Fillingf.Regulap  and  Safety 
$1.50  and  up 

Sold  best  dealers 

L E. Waterman  Company 

i9«  Broadway  New  York. 


witn  cream  or  good 
milk  at  least  once 
each  day. 


Nature  responds 


“ There’^s  a Reason 
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